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Will  ye  NOW  hear,  O  fooli*h  people,  which  have  eyes,  and  see  not ;  which  have  cars,  and  hearnot  .'"— 

J  Eis.  chap.  V.  v.  91. 


1] 


SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Will  nothing,  oh,  people  pf  England, 
short  of  destruction  itself,  convince  yon 
that  vou  are  on  the  road  to  destruction? 
Will  you,  in  spite  of  the  awful  admonition 
of  events,  in  spite  of  experimental  convic- 
tion, in  spite  of  truths  that  you  acknow- 
ledge, still  listen  to  the  falsehoods  of  your 
deceivers  ?  When  we  look  back  upon  the 
year  that  has  just  past  over  our  heads;  when 
we  recal  to  mind  the  occurrences  of  the 
Winter  and  the  spring  ;  when  we  think  of  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Melville  and  of  the  efforts 
made  in  his  behalf  by  those  woo  are  still  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  our  affairs  ; 
when  we  recur  to  the  enormous  grants  in 
pensions  and  in  sinecure  places,  during  last 
year,  and  reflect  upon  the  numerous  and 
heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  us  ;  when  we  re- 
collect the  boasts,  the  vaunting  promises,  of 
the  ministers,  and  compare  them  with  the 
events  of  the  war  :  after  such  a  retrospect, 
is  it  possible  for  us  not  to  be  impressed  with 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  the  future  ? 
Can  there  be,  in  the  whole  nation,  one  sen- 
'  sible  man,  who  does  not  perceive,  that, 
unless  some  great  change  speedily  takes 
place,  this  country  must  fall  beneath  the 
power  of  its  enemy  ?  Can  there  be  one 
such  man,  who  any  longer  entertains  the 
hope  of  seeing  that  power  resisted  by  our 
present  councils  and  our  present  system  ; 
by  those  councils  and  by  that  system,  coe- 
val with  which  the  power  of  France  has 
been  constantly  increasing,  her  conquests 
pushing forward,  first  into  Holland,  across  all 
those  memorable  barriers,  which  the  cou- 
rage of  our  ancestors  and  the  wisdom  of 
former  statesmen  had  raised  and  maintained 
against  her ;  next,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  taking  in,  on  that  side,  the  coun- 
tries and  the  fortresses  that  had  ever  been 
a  formidable  and  an  effectual  check  to  her 
encroachments  ;  next,  across  the  Alps,  that 
obstacle  to  her  attempts  upon  Italy,  and, 
continuing  on  to  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  con- 
necting, finally,  by  a  solemn  act  ot  sove- 
reignty, the  whole  country  to  the  domi- 
nions of  France  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  ope- 
rations of  only  one  campaign,  carrying  her 
arms  and  her  municipal  authority,  from  the 
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confines  of  Switzerland  to  those  of  Hun- 
gary, and  extending  her  absolute  swav, 
from  the  latter  country,  including  its  ca- 
pital, westward  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the 
Danube  southward  to  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  With  this  map  of  die  progress  or- 
French  power  before  his  eyes,  and  with  his 
mind  duly  impressed  with  the  persuasion, 
that  the  whole  force  of  this  mighty  empire, 
fed  by  inexhaustible  resource*  of  every  de- 
scription, directed  by  those  talents  under 
which  so  many  numerous  armies  have 
fallen,  and  waiting  patiently  for  the  hour 
of  advantage  5  thus  seeing  and  t!ms  per-- 
suaded,  what  man,  having  any  pretensions 
to  understanding,  and  unbribed  by  his  selT 
lishness,  will  say,  that  there  is  hope  of  sal- 
vation for  the   country,  under  the  present 

councils  and  system  ? Blind-folded,   and 

descending  gradually,  we  arrive,  without  a 
sense  of  danger,  at  the  bottom  of  a  precis 
pice,  which,  to  have  viewed  from  the  top, 
would  have  terrified  us  from  making  the 
first  step.  If,  just  a  century  ago,  in  the 
princely  and  glorious  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
when,  (with  an  annual  revenue  of  only 
four  millions)  England  was  the  arbitress  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe ;  when,  laying  all  petty 
considerations  asi>le,  she  stood  forward,  upon 
the  great  principles  of  public  law,  to  main- 
tain the  balanced  power  of  Europe,  and 
thereby  to  preserve  her  rising  generation 
from  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  ag- 
grandizement of  France  ■,  when  her  armies 
were,  on  the  one  side,  lighting  the  battles  cf 
Austria  in  the  fields  of  Spain,  and  when,  on 
the  other,  they  were,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Austrians,  defeating,  routing,  the  grand 
French  army  and  taking  their  general, 
upon  the  very  spot,  which  has  just  wit- 
nessed the'  surrender  of  the  grand  Austrian 
army  at  the  summons  of  the  French  ;  when, 
so  honourable,  so  generous,  so  just,  we;e 
the  views,  so  open  and  so  wise  was  the 
conduct,  and  so  great  was  the  name  of  En- 
gland, that,  whether  in  political  or  military 
arrangements,  councils  and  senates  waited 
for  the  communication  of  her  will ;  wheir> 
at  the  Hague  and  at  Vienna  no  great  mea»-  • 
sure  of  state  was  adopted  without  the  appro- 
bation  of  the  English  cabinet,  no  measure 
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told,  that  three  hundred  thousand  Austrian^ 


of  war  without  that  of  the  English  gene- 
ral :     if,  in  the    time?   which   immediately 
succeeded  this  glorious  epoch,  men   couid 
have  foreseen  whereuj^to  the  funding  and 
taxing  system  would  finally  lead  ;  if  they 
rould  have  foreseen,  that  it  would,  at  last, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man,  formed  by  na- 
ture for  pushing  it  to  its  utmost  bounds,  and 
giving  to  it  ail  its  powers  of  sapping,  of  sub- 
verting, and   of  destroying  ;    if  they  could 
Save  foreseen  this,  they,  surely,  would  have 
recoiled  with  h orror,  and  have  hastily   re- 
tracted their   steps.     This    foresight    they, 
pily,  had  not ;    and,    their  sons  de- 
scended imperceptibly  to  the  state  in  which 
they  were  found  by  Mr.   Pitt.     Since  his 
■  time   the  descent   has  been  rapid  indeed  ! 
But,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  system,  and 
so  sedulously  has  its  means  of  giving  minis- 
terial power  been  attended  to,  that  the  rea- 
son and  spirit  of   the  nation,    after  now- 
and-then  an  ineffectual   straggle,    seem  to 
have  been  finally  subdued  by  it. If,  how- 
ever, tli ere  remain   the  means  of  restora- 
tion ,-  if  the  sentence  that  appears  to  be  pro- 
nounced upon  us   be  not  irrevocable;    if 
there   be  yet  a  possibility  of  our  resisting 
that  power  which  now  aims  at  erasing  the 
•ery  name  of  England  from  the  list  of  in- 
dependent .nations  ;   if  the  time  for  exertion 
be  not  entirely  passed,  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost  in  improving  the  little  that  re- 
mains.    Let   no  man  hope,   that,   because 
Napoleon  is  now  at  the  further  end  of  Eu- 
rope, he  will   never   return  5    let  no   man 
hope,  that,  if  he  should  be  cut  off,  he  will 
-not  find  a  successor.     It  is  Francs  that  has 
resolved    upon    the  conquest  of  England  ; 
and,  if  we  are  uot  willing  to  become  the 
■laves  of  Frenchmen,  we  must  instantly  de- 
termine upon,  and  steadily  pursue  the  means 
of  frustrating  that  resolution.     The  eoriti- 
..  sit  of  Europe  is  now  at  the  feet  of  France. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  stir 
.tin   for  twenty  years.      This  fatal   war, 
u.o  which  the  allies  were  precipitated  by 
the  councils  of  Mr.    Pitt,  has   cut  off  the 
nhance  of  any  diressioa  On  thrt  side;  and, 
every  man  has  already  concluded,  that  we 
r.Jidl,  alone,  have  to  maintain  the  contest 

■vth  the  conqueror  of  the  continent. 

A  iiongst  all  the  mischiefs  of  the  present 
system,  amongst  all  the  causes  that  tend  to 
our  ruin  and  our  subjugation,  none  \s  more 
efficient  than  the  delusion  practised  upon 
the  people  by  the  influence  of  a  hireling 
press.  From  the  commencement  of  the  war 
upon  the  continent  to  the  present  day,  the 
people  have  never  been  able  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  the  dangers  that  awaited 
them.    BeicfS  the  battle-  begauj  they  were 


and  two  hundred  thousand  Russians  were 
actually  in  the  field  ;  they  were  led  to  be- 
Ijeye  tii.it  the  allies  were  victorious,  they 
were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  news  of  Buo- 
naparte's overthrow,  at  the  very  moment 
that  he  was  conquering  the  grand  army  of 
our  friends  j  and,  vvhiie  the  allied  army  was 
fleeing  through  Vienna  and  that  of  the 
Archduke  was  seeking  shelter  in  the  wilds  of 
Croatia,  they  believed  that  the  French  were 
falling  into  a  snare.  They  saw,  indeed,  our 
nearest  and  best  ally  fleeing  in  haste  from 
his  capital  ;  they  saw  Napoleon  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Maria  Theresa  ;  they  saw  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  bending  his  course  to 
find  refuge  beyond  the  confines  of  Germany 
itself;  they  saw  his  provinces,  his  kingdoms 
occupied,  and  their  municipal  governments 
organized  by  the  French  :  yet,  they  were 
told  to  believe,  and  they  did  believe,  that 
all  was  prosperous,  and  that  the  enemy  was 
about  to  be  cut  off,  though  backed  by  army 
Upon  army  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to 
those  of  the  Schwartz  ;  and,  at  last,  when 
the  allies  had  been  engaged,  when  they  had 
been  completely  defeated,  when  their  ar- 
mies were  half  destroyed  or  captured,  and 
when  the  two  Emperors  bad  bowed  them- 
selves down  before  Buonaparte  ;  even  then 
was  this  deluded  nation  induced  to  believe, 
that  the  allies  hsd  been  completely  victo- 
rious. The  means' of  deception  employed 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign  can  here  be 
spoken  of  only  in  general  terms ;  but,  those 
made  use  of  in  the  last-mentioned  instance 
demand  remarks  somewhat  more  in  detail. 
The  work  of  delusion  had  been  theretofore 
left  to  the  hirelings  of  the  press;  but,  their 
falsehoods  having  so  often  been  detected,  the 
g&Oerittoeni  itself  interfered  ;  and,  on  the 
1/th  of  December,  began  its  operations  by 
a  publication,  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin,  of 
accounts  received  at  the  cifices.  Where 
are  we  now  to  look  for  the  grounds  upon 
which  those  accounts  were  given  ?  Whera 
for  that  defeat  of  the  French  right  wing, 
said  to  be  mentioned  in  Sir  Arthur  Paget' s 
dispatch  ?  Where  for  the  loss  of  2/,00g 
FrefiCh,  on  the  2d  of  December,  together 
with  all  their  artillery  ?  Where  for  the  re-, 
jected  armistice  proposed  by  Napoleon  ? 
Where  for  those  victories,  which  were 
gained*  by  the  allies  On  the  3d  and  4th,  and 
which  were  given  with  such  detail,  in  the 
government  bulletin  of  the  JCjth  of  De- 
cember, that  it  seemed  to  savour  of  obsti- 
nacy not  to  believe  the  facts  ?  Where  are  we 
now  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  joy  at  Berlin  ?  Where  for  the 
glorious  effects  of  the  cheering  presenci 
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animating  example  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, who  rode  through  the  ranks  of  Ids 
army  crying  "victory  or  death,"  and  who 
was  answered  by  acclamations  from  his 
I  troops,  that  "  they  never  would  forsake 
their  Emperor  ?"  And,  finally,  where  are 
I  we  to  look  for  the  agreeable  news,  contained 
in  the  letter  to  Baron  Jacobi,  and,  for  the 
authenticity  of  which  letter  the  Sun  and 
Courier  newspapers  have  declared,  that 
they  had  authority  to  pledge  themselves  ? 
And,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  government 

callable  of  making  such  publications  ? 

W  ith  a    view  of  preventing  detection,  the 
partizans  of  the  ministry  have  had  recourse 
to  accusations  and   abuse  against  all  those, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  delusion;  accusations  the  most  false  and 
abuse  the  most  foul.     They  have  accused  us 
•  of  wishing  for  that  which  we  feared  ;  they 
have  charged    us  with    disaffection  to  our 
country  and   its  cause  ;  they  have  called  us 
malcontents   and  traitors;    and,    because   I 
gave  it  as  mv  opinion,  that  even  the  glorious 
victory  of  Trafalgar  would  have  no  material 
effect  with  regard  to  the  final  result  of  the 
war,  I  was  pointed  out  as  an  object  for  pub- 
lic detestation,  and  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
law. During  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration, from  his  first  scaling  the  walls 
of  power  to  the  present  day,  his  partizans 
have  represented  as   traitors  all  those  who 
disapproved  of  his  measures ;  but,   it   was 
not  till  of  late,    that  they  made  use  of  the 
term.     This    term  they   have   recently  ap- 
plied, not  only  to  the  public  writers  opposed 
to  him,   but  also  to    those    statesman  and 
legislators,  who,  from   their  dif approbation 
of  his  conduct  and  his  schemes,  are  denomi- 
nated the  Opposition.     In  proportion  as  the 
measures  of  the  ministry  have  been  loolish, 
in  that  same  proportion  have  been  the  en- 
deavours to  stifle  inquiry  :  to  bully,  to  brow- 
beat, to  frown  out  of  countenance  ;  to  awe 
into  silence;  to  terrify  by  the  most  cowardly 
and  execrable  means.     And  now,  when  the 
hirelings  of  the  press  stand  at  the  bar  of  the 
public,  detected  and  convicted  of  the  most 
infamous  falsehoods ;  even  now,    they  have 
the  audacity  to  repeat  their  calumniou>  accu- 
sations.    "  Let  those,"    say  they,  "  who, 
'*  from  party  motives,  opposed  us  upon  this 
*'  occasion,    glory  in    their    triumph,   and 
"  exult  hi   events,  which,   however,  disas- 
"*  trous  to  the  world,  may  be  considered  by 
""  them  as  confirming    their   presages  and 
"  their    reasonings.     Our    personal    disap- 
**  pointment,  at   the  failure   of   our    fond 
"  hopes,  is  entirely  merged  in  the  larger  and 
"•more  extended  affliction   we   feel  at  the 
*  ekartjpled  calamity  that   lias  befallen 
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'•   the  world.     But  that  our  reasoning  was, 
"  at  least,  as  just,  and  our  conclusions  as 
"  probable,  as  those  with  which  events  bavi 
"  coincided,   is   sufficiently  evinced  by  the 
"  surprise  with  which    the   confirmation  of 
"  the  adverse  intelligence  was  yesterday  re- 
"  ceived  ;  anil/  indeed,  many  wvll-itiforined 
"  gentlemen,    can    even    yet   hardly  brino- 
"  themselves  to   credit   the   accounts  thus 
<c  officially  published  by  the  government  of 
"  France."      And  thus  they  adduce,  as  a 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  their   reasoning, 
the  surprise  which  never  would  have  existed 
had  it  not  been  for  the  promulgation  of  their 
falsehoods.     They  first,    by  their   hireling 
means,  deceive  the  people ;  and,  when  the 
deception  is  dissipated  by  events,  they  bring 
forward  the  opinions  of  the  people,  opinions 
arising  from  that  deception,  in  justification 
of  their  conduct.     But,  it  is  their  calumnies; 
their  at  once  impudent  and  cowardly  calum* 
nies,  that  the  nation  is  called  upon  to  resent, 
and  that  it  will  resent,  if  itdoes  not  deserve  all, 
and  more  than  all,   that  the  councils  of  tha 
Pitts   and  Dundases  have  brought  upon  it. 
"  If,"   say  they,  "   we  were   sanguine  in 
"  hopes,  or  easy  in  belief,  wdien  victory  wa* 
''  said  to  have  blessed  the  arms  of  our  allies. 
"  we  have,  at  least,    this  consolation,  that 
"  the  impulse   that  led   us  astray  was  tha 
"  force  of  the  love  cf  our  country.     Those 
"  .who  were  opposite  to  us  in  argument  and 
"  conclusion  were  as  opposite  tons  in  }iopeiA 
"  in  .'fishes,  in  ?notivcs,  in  interest.     They 
"  wished  for  every  thing  that  could  embar- 
"  rass  the  government,  and  bring  ministers 
"  into  disgrace,  cost   what  it  might  to  the 
"  country  and   the  world."     Base  vermin  ! 
This,   then,   is  your  last  shift  ?   Because   ve 
augured  no  good;    because,  judging  from 
the  character  and  talents  of  the  man,  and 
confirmed  in  our  judgment  by  long  and  woe- 
ful experience,   we  anticipated  nothing  b't-t 
danger  and  disgrace  from  a  coalition  formed, 
and  a  war  commenced,  at  the  instigation  of 
Mr.  Pitt;    and,   because,    as    that  war  ad- 
vanced, we  discredited  the  falsehoods,  upon 
which  you  bade  the  people  build  their  hopes 
of  success ;  for  this  cause,  and  this  alone,  it 
is  that  you  now  accuse  us  of  enmity  to  our 
country.     To  what  a  state,   then,  is  the  na- 
tion at  last  reduced  ?  If  we  disapprove  of  the 
measures  of  a  minister,  and  if  those   mea- 
sures prove  successful,  we  are  to  be  regarded 
as  repining  at  that  success,  though  it  maybe 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  country  :  if  the 
measures  are  not  successful,   if  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  all   the  disasters  that  we   foresee 
and  foretell,  then  we  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  exulting  at  their  failure,  though  therefn  d\ 
we  may,  apparently,  date  the  destructioa  of 
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our  independence.  Here,  therefore,  is  an 
end  to  all  our  liberties,  as  tar  as  relates  to  the 
conduct  and  measures  or' the  ministry  of  the 
day.  To  disapprove  being  a  mark  of  disloy- 
alty and  disaffection,  there  is  nothing  left  to 
us  birt  to  approve  ;  and,  let  it  be  observed, 
that,  as  in  principle,  so  in  the  practice,  this 
doctrine  applies  to  persons  in  parliament  as 
well  as  to  those  without.  Blessed  state  of 
freedom!  Precious  fruit  of  our  "  invaluable 
"  constitution  !"  Irresistible  stimulus  to 
exertion,  to  fight  and  to  shed  one's  blood! 
Heart-cheering  signal  for  an  on-set :  "  death, 

"  or  die  privilege  of aptdaudhig  Pitt !" 

If  ever  there  was  a  time,  when  everything, 
whereby  men  maybe  alienated  from  the  go- 
vernment (by  which  I  mean  King  and  par- 
liament and  the  courts  of  justice)  should  be 
carefully  abstained  from ;  if  ever  -there  was 
a  time,  when  the  people  should  see  and  hear 
nothing  to  make  them  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  their  liber  ties,  and  when  the  experience  of 
every  hour  should  more  and  more  confirm 
them  in  that  attachment  to  these  liberties, 
which  alone  will,  when  the  day  of  trial 
comes,  encourage  them  to  act  in  a  manner 
directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  people  of 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia;  if  ever 
there  \yas  such  a  time,  that  time  now  is. 
What,  therefore,  are  we  to  think  of  those, 
whose  constant  endeavour  it  is,  or,  at  least, 
whose  efforts  constantly  tend,  to  make  us 
believe,  that,  in  reality,  we  have; ho  liberties 
at  all  ?  That  what  we  enjoy,  we  enjoy  by 
mere  sufferance  from  the  minister?  That,  to 
disapprove  of  his  measures,  is,  to  be  taken 
for  proof  of  enmity  to  our  country  ?  That, 
to  have  discredited  falsehoods,  nay,  direct 
lies,  issued  from  the  offices  in  Downing 
Street,  is',  even  ;.ftcr  those  lies  are  detected, 
to  be  considered  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
our  exulting  at  the  disasters,  which  those 
lies  were  intended  to  keep  from  our  know- 
ledge ?  And,  finally,  that,  to  crash  us,  to 
pfct  us  out  of  all  political,  and  nearly  out  of 
*il  physical,   existence,   requires  only  that 

the  minister  say   the  word? People  of  j 

England!   (for  (oyou  Pnow  speak)  l5o\yoa  j 
approve  of  the  measures  of  Mr.  PiM  ?  He  J 
tips  had  the  management «f  your  affairs  for  [ 
twenty  years 5  he  has  always  been  the  abso-  j 
lute  master  of  his  measures;  and,  do  you,  I   j 
say,  approve  of  them  ?  Do  you  approve  of.  a   ; 
series  of  measures,  in  peace  and  in  war,  by   j 
which  your  country  has  been  reduced  to  its   ! 
present  statt  ?  And,  are  yew  haters  of  your  j 
cobntry?  Are  you,  in  addition  *  to  all  your 
bui  Jens  and  your  mortifications,    to  be  tojd 
that  you  are  traitors?  Arc  you,  indeed,  be- 
citiise  von 'Wtthj  as  you  i  aim-ally  mur,t,  for 
eufeL   a  rhange  of  ccnncillors  as  would  be 


likely  to  produce  a  change  of  council?,  to  in- 
cur the  imputation  of  enmity  to  your  coun- 
try and  your  King? In  England?  when 

the  hour  of  conflict  shall  come,    and  come, 
in   all  human  probability,    it  speedily  will, 
there  will  not  be  found,  supposing  all  hearts 
|  united,  one   man    too    many.     For    those, 
j  therefore,  who    would    divide    them,  who 
i  would  mark   out  as   traitors  all  those  who 
cannot    keep  silence  and  who  will  not  ap- 
plaud the  measures  of  the  minister,  who  re- 
ject all  support  of  the  country  not  given  con- 
jointly with  a  support  of  Mr.  Pitt,  what  ap- 
pellation can  be  too  harsh,  what  punishment 
too  severe  ?  To  accuse  their  opponents  of  a 
want  of  loyalty  and  patriotism   is  ever  the 
last   resource  of  a  baffled  ministry  ;    and, 
sometimes  it  may  succeed  ;  but,  in  the  times 
that  are   approaching  it  will   not;   for,  the 
course  of  events,  which,    forthe  last  seven 
years,   has  been  steadily  making  on  towards 
the  point  which  it  has  now  nearly  reached, 
will  be  turned  aside    neither   by  court-in- 
trigue*, by  rhetorical  dexterity,  nor  by  popu-. 
lar  clamour.     No  tricks  like  those   of  the 
pensioned  patriots,  who,   because  the  people 
of  Middlesex  elected    Sir   Francis  Burden, 
cried  aloud  against  the   revival  of  Jacobin- 
ism, and  called  for  the  speedy  resuscitation  of 
the  Society  against  Republicans  and  Level- 
lers, will  now  be  of  any  avail,  though  of  that 
Society  it  should   be  proposed  to  put    the 
tithe-hating  and  pension-loving  Mr.  Huskis-. 
soA  at  the  head.     We  are,   the   mere  hire- 
lings excepted,    all  of  one  mind  ;  thanks  to. 
Napoleon,  in  assuming  the  purple,  we  are,. 
as  to  forms  of  government,  all  of  one  opi- 
nion, and  that  is,  that,  after  all,  our  own  is 
the  best.     To  preserve  it,  and  with  it  our  li— 
berties,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers, 
we  are  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  that  men 
can  make  conducive  to  such  ah  end.     But, 
shall  we  not  be  allowed  to  inquire,  whether  , 
those   sacrifices  are  likely  to  be  of  any  avail  ? 
Shall  we  not  be  permitted  to  ask,   in  what 
hands  our  resources  are  to  be  placed5  Shall 
we  be  forbidden  to  examine  into  the  preten- 
sions of  those,  and  of  that  minister  in  parti- 
cular,   in  whose  behalf  the  hirelings  of  the 
press  prefer  an  exclusive  claim  to  the  direct- 
ingot   those  means,  by  which  alone  we  can  . 
be  saved  ?  Ought  we  not  to  wish  for,  and 
have    we    not    a    right    to    expect,    that, 
now,    at    any  rate,    our    affairs   should  be  | 
committed    to    men    of   great    statesman-  . 
like      talents  ?        And,      supposing     us    to  i 
possess  this  right,  shall  we  now,  with  the  . 
London  Mayor,  think  Mr.  Pitt  "    the  man 
"'  on   whom   all   eyes  are  fixed,  as  the  last 

barrier  between  Europe  and  slavery ;"  or,  . 
shall  we,  following   the  dictates    of  dear-  - 
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bought  experience,  be  convinced,  that,  in 
his  whole  life,  having  wanted  nothing  in  the 
way  of  opportunity,  he  has  never  given  one 
single  proof  of  possessing  such  talents,  in 
any  matters  whtther  domestic  or  foreign  ? 

f Let  sophisters  quibble  and   hypocrites 

dissemble  as  they  may,  still,  in  politics,  as 
in  religion,  the  tree  will  be  known  by  its 
fruit ;  and,  what  is  the  fruit  which  this  tree 
of  twellty  years  standing  has  borne  us,  our 
taste,  though  shockingly  corrupted,  will 
easily  tell.  Various  are  the  opinions  of  men 
upon  several  points  as  to  measures  and 
causes  j  but,  as  to  effects,  we  are  upon  one 
point,  and  that  the  main  one,  all  perfectly 
agreed  ;  namely,  that  we  are  now  arrived  at 
the  eve  of  a  great  crisis  ;  that  we  are  now 
engaged  in  a  contest  lor  our  existence  as  an 
independent  State  3  that  it  is  now  about  to 
be  determined,  not  whether  England  shall 
bept  France,  or  France  beat  England,  but, 
in  the  language  of  Lloyd's,  whether  Eng- 
lishmen shall  remain  as  they  are,  or  become 
the  slaves  of  Frenchmen.  To  this  question, 
a  question  never  before  mooted,  from  the 
times  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  have  been  brought  during  the 
administration  of  William  Pitt  ;  during 
the  administration  of  that  man,  whom  the 
London  Mayor,  to  his  throng  of  listening 
citizens,  described  as  the  last  remaining  bar- 
rier between  Europe  and  slavery.  If  such 
a  question  had  been  put  at  the  beginning  of 
his  twenty  years  administration  ;  if,  when, 
"  the  perfidious  and  impious  levity  of  the 
-"  multitude"  was  hailing  him  as  one  de- 
scended immediately  from  heaven;  if,  when 
he  took  the  reins  cf  a  yet  powerful  kingdom, 
under  even  circumstance  of  advantage,  not 
forgetting  that  of  the  decreptitude  of  France; 
if,  at  that  time,  such  a  question  had  been 
put,  what  indignation,  what  disdain,  would 
it  not  have  excited  r  Eet  us  not  be  told  of 
his  increase  of  imports  and  exports ;  against 
the  gains  of  the  cotton-spinning  nobles  and 
those  of  the  nabobs,  we  could  place  the  more 
than  doubling  of  the  parish  paupers.  But, 
we  are  not  to  hear  of  any  thing  under  the 
name  of  national  prosperity  unconnected 
with  our  relative  situation  with  regard  to 
France.  The  first  concern  of  a  nation, 
that,  before  which  all  others  ought  to  give 
way,  and,  compared  with  which,  sink  into 
nothingness,  is,  to  preserve  iti independence j 
and,  of  course,  the  first  duty  of  a  minister 
is,  so  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  nation  as  to 
enable  it  to  meet  its  enemies,  or,  at  least, 
not  to  suffer  it  to  sink  in  this  respect  after  it 
comes  into  his  hands.  Answer  us  not,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  with  your  long  list  of  ships  and 
voiuuteer-battalioas :    wc  knew  well,   that 
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they  are  numerous  enough  ;   but,   Still,  read 
as  long  as  you  will,    the  question,  the  omi- 
nous and  disgraceful  question  retu:ns  :  whe- 
ther Englishmen  shall  remain  us  they  are,  or 
become  ihe  slaves  of  Frenchmen  ;  a  question, 
I  repeat  it,  that  never,  since  the  days  of  tli* 
Norman  ;   never,  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  country,  was  mooted  till  the  admini- 
stration of    William   Pitt.      The  last   poor 
shift,     is,  that  he  has  been  minister  in  moie 
difficult  times  than  were  ever  before  known. 
Difficult  times  !       He,     indeed,    has  lately 
said  so  ;  and  has   thrown    the    blame  upon 
Providence,    who,    says  he,  "  has  cost  our 
"  lot  in    times    of    peril."      But,    to   say 
nothing,  just  yet,  of  the  great  convenience 
of  a  come-off  like  this,  which  of  us  cannot 
bring,  from  his  speeches;  proofs  of  his  hav- 
ing, twice  a  year,  at  least,  during  the  first 
eighteen  years   of    his  administration,  de- 
clared the  country  to  be  in  a  prouder  situa- 
tion than  she  ever  before  stood  j  and,  of  Iris 
having  dealt    his  sarcasms  about    upon    all 
those,  who  expressed  their  fears  for  the  ul- 
timate  safety  of   the  country  ?      The  first 
eight  years  of  his  sway  was  a  time  of  peace 
and   of    plentiful  harvests.     Every  circum- 
stance favoured  him  ;  and,  when  he,  at  last, 
resolved  on   war,  circumstances  there  were 
not  less  so.     Every  year  did  he  bpast  of  the 
proud  situation  of  England,  which  he  failed 
not  to  compare  with  the  exhausted,  the  mi- 
serable, the  deplorable,  the  degraded  state 
of  France ;  every  year  did  he  promise  us, 
that  the  «nemy  was  upon  the  point  of  ruin  5 
and,  only    two  years   before*-  he  counselled 
and  defended  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  pledg- 
ed himself  to  the  country,  having  just  then 
discovered  a  new  and  solid  system  of  finance, 
that  he  would  never  make  peace  without  se- 
curing  the  balance    of   power  in  Europe. 
And,  at  the  end  of  all  those  boastings,  out 
he  comes  with  his   winnings  about  Provi-> 
deuce  !     Out  he  comes  with  a  canting  gyp* 
sey-like  story  about  the  casting  of  Our  lot  ! 
So,  Captain   Bobadil,    when,    after  all   nil 
bragging,  he  is  getting  up  from  beneath  a 
cudgeling,  exclaims,    "  I  was  certainly  pla- 
"  net-struck  ;"  but,    his  friend,    who  has 
been  a  witness  of   the  scene,  very  gravely 
assures  him,  that  he  had  been  struck  with 
nothing  hut  a  stick.     "  It  was  a  stick,   in- 
"  deed,  Captain,  for  I  saw  it  with  my  cwn 
"  eyes."     A  similar  reply  may   be  made  to 
our  hero,  who   is  an  officer  of  higher  rank 
than  Bobadil,  and  who,  we  know,  has  stu- 
died the  art  of  war  with  a  degree  of   eager- 
ness,   that,    at    one  time,    led   some  fp'ika 
to  fear,    that  he  really  would   ha\e  taken 
the   command,    if  the  French    had  landed. 
Prov.(  «nce  !     No,  no  !     It  is  "  not  in  h'rs 
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"  stars,  bat  in  himself,  that  he  is  an  under- 
ling] "  The  French  are  bat  men,  and  they 
have  been  the  same  ever  since  England  was  j 
England ;  and,  if  they  have  employed  new 
means,  either  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field,  i 
it  was  for  the  minister  of  England  to  keep  j 
pace  with  them.  If  your  adversary,  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  fight  you  with  a 
stick,  comes  armed  with  a  sword,  it  is  for 
you  to  get  a  sword  too,  and  not  to  run  about 
frying  that  he  doc*  not  fight  fair  ;  and,  more 
t  specially  not  lay  the  blame  upon  Fro\  ideuee. 
At  the  outset  of  this  war,  Mr.  Pitt  promised, 
that  he  would  "  stem  the  torrent  of  liquid 
"  fire  ;  "  that  he  Would  "  repress  the  am- 
'*  bitionand  chastise  I  he  insolence" otBuona- 
parte  ;  and,  in  less  than  a  year  afterwards, 
he  falls  out  with  Providence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Mornjng  Post  assures  us,  that 
we  are,  and  must  be,  "  the  particular  de- 
"  light  of  Providence.  "  What  are  now  be- 
come of  these  boasts  >  Has  he  stemmed 
the  torrent  of  liquid  fire  ?  Has  he,  even 
With  the  aid  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord 
Mulgrave  and  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Old  Rose, 
repressed  the  ambition  and  chastised  the  inso- 
lence of  Buonaparte  ? But,  if  the  times 

were  difficult ;  allowing  for  argument  sake, 
that  they  were  difficult  ;  did  he  listen  to 
these  who  advised  him  what  course  to  pur- 
sue ?  Never.  In  the  late  war,  he  had,  as 
libs  been  before  observed,  a  choice  between 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Fox  and  that  of  Mr.  Burke ; 
lie  chose  to  follow  neither  ;  and  he  and 
Lord  Melville  pursued,  without  suffering 
themselves  to  be  interrupted,  the  course 
which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Amiens.  That 
.he  was  not  sparing  either  in  money  or  men, 
wc  very  well  know.  In  tact,  he  took  where 
and  what  he  chose,  the  doctrine  of  the  day 
b:ing,  that  whatever  men  had  left  was  so 
much  saved  out  of  the  lire  of  revolution. 
Never  was  there  in  the  world  an  instance  of 
a  minister's  having  a  nation  so  completely 
at  his  nod  !     And,  after  ail  this,    does  he 

talk  of  difficult  times  ? In  the  case  of 

the  present  war  upon  the  continent,  the  ad- 
vice he  received,  the  solemn  warning  he  re- 
ceived, is  still  fresh  in  our  memory.  It  is 
DOW  only  six  months  and  fourteen  days  ago, 
that  Mr.  Fox  besought  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  grant  him  no  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stirring  up  Austria  to  war.  This 
Naming  we  must  now  re-peruse  ;  we  must 
keep  it  constantly  before  us  ;  it  is  an  unerr- 
ing guide  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  two 
men.  Mr.  Fox,  observe,  had  not,  as  the 
base  hirelings  of  the  press  have  insinuated, 
any  objection  to  repressing  the  ambition  of 
France  ,•  he  had  no  objection  to  a  combina- 
tion o.'  potrtr*  upon  the  coutinenl   lor  that 
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purpose  ;  but,  he  objected  to  a  premature 
effort  for  urging  those  powers  into  a  war, 
and  that  for  the  reasons  which  he  so  distinct- 
ly and  so  prophetically  gave.  When  the  House, 
again  meets,  Ik  lias  nothing-  to  do  but  to 
read  his  speech  of  the  21st  of  June,  and  then, 
with  the  erent  before  them,  to  leave  them 
to  judge  between  him  and  the  man  who  has 
had  the  presumption  to  be  his  rival.  He 
said  :  "  After  what  had  passed,  ifc,  was  a 
"  matter  of  less  delicacy  to  express  an  opi  - 
"  nion  on.  hypothesis,  as  to  the  purpose  for 
"  which  the  vote  was  called  for ;  whether 
"  on  the  hypothesis,  that  it  was  to  enable 
"  us  to  make  terms  of  peace,  or  on  the  hy- 
"  pothesis  that  it  was  to  engage  the  powers 
"  of  the  continent  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
"  the  war.  On  this  head  he  should  state 
"  briefly  his  opinion.  It  seemed  to  be  the. 
"  prevailing  opinion,  that  to  engage  with 
"  Russia  alone  would  make  our  situation 
"  more  difficult  than  at  present,  unlesa 
x"  Prussia  or  Austria  could  be  included  ia 
'*  the  confederacy  :  of  the  first  of  these. 
"  powers  co-operating  there  wras  less  hope, 
"  of  the  latter  more,  though  he  thought 
"  fear  a  more  proper  term  than  hope  in  the 
"  latter  case.  Without  a  sure  prospect  of 
"  efficient  co-operation,  he  should  feel 
"  most  unhappy  if  he  were  to  sutler  this 
"  vote  to  pass  without  entering  his  protest 
f<  against  it,  without  warning  this  country 
"  and  Europe  against  the  consequences.  No 
"  man  could  tell  what  would  be  the  issue  of 
"  war  5  but  when  they  looked  to  the  past, . 
"  he  asked,  with  what  rational  hope  such  a 
"  war  as  the  late  one  could  be  begun,  and 
"  with  what  rational  ground  of  success  ? 
"  Was  it  intended  that,  at  the  present  pe- 
"  riod  of  the  year,  when  Austria  was  un- 
"  prepared,  any  operations  should  be  un- 
"  dertaken,  or  only  that  every  thing  should 
"  be  prepared  to  begin  the  war  in  the  next 
"  campaign  ?  If  Austria  were  to  move, 
**  and  the  consequence  should  be,  what 
"  was  not  improbable,  productive  of  serious 
"  disasters,  what  would  become  of  our 
"  hopes  of  continental  connexions  ?  what 
"  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  ?  what  of  the 
"  prospeel  of  setting  limits  to  the  power 
"  of  France,  justly  and  rationally  consider - 
"  cd  .'.heady  too  formidable  ?  Un,der  such 
"  circumstances,  and  on  such  information, 
"  it  became  wise  men  to  consider  well  be- 
"  fore  they  should  grant  any  money  where 
"  the  chances  were  one  hundred  to  one  a-. 
"  gainst  success.  But  it  was  the  manner  in 
"  which  the  matter  was  proposed  that 
"  weighed  with  hi  in-.  If  we  had  remain- 
"  ed  at  peace,  as  he  wished  we  had,  and  Au- 
"  stria,  R^sijj,  oriypisia^  had  applied  to- 
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us  for  assistance  in  their  quarrei,  no  nun 
would  be  more  ready  than  himself  toagree 
to  granting  it.  But  when  we  had  dashed 
singly  into  the  war,  and,  as  ha. I  been  ar- 
gued the  preceding  night,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rousing  the  powers  of  Europe  by 
our  example,  which  we  could  only  exhi- 
bit in  the  case  of  invasion,  that  put  the 
question  on  a  different  footing.  He  dis- 
liked the  phrase  to  rouse  Europe,  because 
the  attempt  to  do  so  had  the  effect 
of  producing  a  disinclination  to  co-operate 
with  us.  Every  man  knew  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  British  government  in  Europe 
was,  that  it  was  actuated  by  selfish  motives 
in  instigating  the  powers  of  the  continent 
to  war  for  British  interests.  He  hoped 
that  this  opinion  was  false ;  but  if  we 
should  attempt  to  instigate  the  powers  of 
the  continent  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 
whilst  they  wished  to  remain  at  peace, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  regaining 
strength  or  recruiting  their  resources, 
or  for  whatever  other  reason,  it  would  a- 
lienate  the  affections  of  Europe  more  from 
us  than  any  inefficiency  that  could  take 
place  in  tlje  conduct  of  the  war.  If  Au- 
stria alone  were  to  embark  with  us  in  the 
war,  she  could  not  use  her  exertions  with 
advantage  to  herself  or  to  us.  The  in- 
terests of  both  would  be  identified,  could 
not  be  separated,  and  consequently  nei- 
ther could  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  her 
exertions.  This  was  a  ground  for  think- 
ing that  the  result  could  not  be  favorable. 
Austria  would  be  driven  to  the  alternative 
of  concluding  a  treaty  under  the  same 
circumstances  which  obliged  her  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  of  Leoben  and  Lunevilie, 
and  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  France 
should  dictate  ;  for  it  was  contrary  to  all 
experience  and  history  to  suppose,  as  had 
been  argued,  that  being  engaged  to  Rus- 
sia and  England,  she  would  be  bound  to 
hold  out  to  the  iast.  No  country  could 
be  obliged  by  any  treaty  to  hold  out  to  its 
destruction  and  lie  down  under  itsruin. 
There  was  another  alternative  which 
Aijitia  might  adopt,  which  was,  to  hold 
out  to  the  end  ;  and  might  not  that  con- 
duct endanger  the  total  extinction  of  the 
second  power  in  Europe  ?  If  she  chose, 
as  he  thought  she  would,  the  former  al- 
ternative, we  should  then  be  driven,  after 
all  our  efforts  and  expence,  either  to  make 
a  separate  peace,  or  to  carry  on  a  defen- 
sive war.  He  hoped  we  should  not  be 
,  reduced  to  that  alternative,  and  should  not 
discuss  what  should  be  our  conduct  in  such 
a  case.  It  would  be  highly  indiscreet  in 
r*  $s  to  form  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  a 
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"  continental  war  with  Russia  and  Austria, 
ft  and  it  would  be  still  more  indiscreet  in 
"  Austria,  for  Russia  and  Great-Britain 
w  would  be  in  a  far  different  situation  from 
"  that  of  their  ally.  If  such  an  alliance 
"  could  be  formed  with  Russia,  Austria, 
'•  Prussia,  and  the  other  powers  of  the 
"  continent,  as  would  gain  their  good  will, 
"  without  attempting  to  rouse  them  befor* 
"  their  own  interest,  in  their  own  view  of 
"  them,  would  call  for  their  exertions,  such 
"  an  alliance  would  afford  hopes  that  we 
"  might  obtain  reasonable  terms  of  peace." 
Upon  this  Mr.  Pitt,  with  that  sort  of  can- 
dour for  which  he  is  so  famous,  observed, 
that  Mr.  Fox's  observations  "seemed  to  go 
"  this  length,  that  all  attempts  at  releasing 
"  ourselves  from  our  present  situation  were 
"  improper,  because  it  might  happen  that 
'.*  our  affairs  might  be  made  worse.  This 
"  was  a  mode  of  reasoning  that  would  lead 
"  all  the  powers  of  the  continent  to  remain 
"  supine  under  the  oppression  of  France, 
"  and  never  attempt  to  oppose  her  schemes 
"  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement.  Why? 
"  because  in  opposing  these  schemes,  they 
"  ran  a  risk  of  liiaking  matters  worse.  But 
"  were  they  to  wait  till  the  power  of  Franc* 
"  was  much  more  increased,  and  much 
"  more  confirmed  ?  till  their  own  resources 
"  were  much  more  reduced  than  they  were 
"  at  present,  and  till  the  power  of  re;:;- 
"  tanee  was  gone?  This  would  indeed  b* 
"  exposing    themselves    to  a    certainty  of 

"  having    theirs    made    worse." Upon 

this  the  benches  at  his  back  rang  with 
hear  '.  hear !  Dearly  as  the  nation  has 
heretofore  pail  for  the  cheering  from  that 
quarter,  this  last  cheering  will  be,  by  far), 
the  dearest !  Mr.  Fox  replied,  "  that,  as  far 
'•'  as  he  was  informed  of  the  state  of  En- 
"  rope,  he  believed,  that,  If  Austria  should 
"  be  aiiured  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France, 
"  she  would  expose,  herself  to  the  most  ex- 
"  treme  peril,  to  a  danger  far  beyond  any 
"  chance  of  advantage."  He  had  never 
said,  nor  did  his  words  convey  any  such  im- 
plication, that  we  never  were  to  attempt  any 
thing  for  fear  of  rendering  our  .situation 
worse  by  the  attempt.  He  never  said,  that, 
we  ought  to  risk  nothing.  But  he  said,  thai 
in  urging  Austria  into  the  war,  we  wer'a 
risking  too  much ;  and  this  opinion  was 
founded  upon  reasons  that  he  gave.  To 
risk,  even  greatly  to  risk,  may,  in  some' 
cases,  be  the  height  of  prudence ;  but,  it  is 
for  the  wise  man  to  determine  when  to  lisk, 
and,  it  now  appears,  that  as  Mr.  Fox  said, 
the  risk  was  ail  on  cite  side. — i — With  this 
parliamentary  debate  before  them,  tor  Mr. 
Pitt's  partizans  to  tail  us,  that  his  ox«3si*rs; 
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wore  well-planned,   that'  he  acted   for  the 
best,  that  to  hope  for  .success  was  rational,  is 
impudence  not   to  be  borne.     If  you  see  a 
man  Upon  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  if  y6u 
tell  him  that  another  step  will  bring  him  to 
the  bottom,  if  he  takes  die  step  and  falls,  has 
any  one  the  assurance  to  tell  you  that  he 
was  as  right  as  you  ?  That  he  ought  not  to 
have  believed  you,  an  1  that  be  is  not  to  be 
blamed   for  his   obstinacy?   If,  indeed,  you 
see  a  measure  about  to  be  adopted,  and  say 
nothing  about   it  till  the  event  be  known, 
you  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  it  after- 
wards |  but,  here  the  measure  was  objected 
to  j  it  was  protested  against,  and  the  reasons, 
whereon    that  protest    was    founded,  were 
given.      What    is   it   that  distinguishes  wise 
men  from  fools?  What  but  those  powers  of  the 
mind  which  enable  them  to  perceive  that  which 
fools  cannot  perceive  ?  And,  when  they  are 
at  iskiie  upon  a  matter  of  opinion,  what  is  to 
decide,  but  the  neat.     Besides,    when   the 
partizans  of  the  minister  tell  us,  that  their 
conclusions,   that   is  to  say,  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville,  were  as  pro- 
bable as  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Fox,  arid  of 
us  who  thought  with  him  upon  the  subject 
of  the  present,  or,  rather,   the   late,  coali- 
tion j  when  they  talk  of  these  conclusions, 
they,  as  is  their  invariable  custom,  overlook 
the  premises.     If,    as  they  asserted,  there 
bad  been  180,000  Russians,    actually  upon 
their  march   in   the  month  of  September, 
and  if  there  had  been  an  army  of  300,000 
Austrians,   well  disciplined  and  appointed, 
in  the  held  at  that  time;  if  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  had  joined   bis  troops  to   those   of 
Austria  ;  if  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  had 
poured  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  more 
money  and  had  raised  bim  more  men  than 
he  knew  what  to  do  with;  and,  finally,   if 
Prussia  had,  in  the  month  of  September,  or 
October,  joined  the  coalition  with  her  army 
of  300,000  men  ;   if  all  this  had  been  true, 
then,  indeed,    the  conclusions  of  Mr.   Pitt 
and  the  hirelings  would  have   been  not  only 
as  probable  as  ours,  but  much  more  proba- 
ble than  ours.     But,  they  were  false,    the 
Premises  were    h11    false ;    our    opponents 
built  upon   saud,  upon  a  shadow,    and  the 
consequence  has  been   that  which,  in  Mich 
cise,  necessarily  must  be.     It   is  not  as  to 
conclusions    that    we    have    differed   from 
them  ;   it  is  upon    points   of  fact    that,   in 
every  stage  of  the  war,  we  have  been  at  va- 
riance.    Mr.  Pitt  assumed,  that  the  powers, 
with  whom  he  was  about   to   coalesce  stood 
in  need  of  nothing  but  British  gold   to  ena- 
ble them  to  face  Napoleon,  and  to  turn  the 
tide  of  his   fortune:   Mr.   Fox   denied  this: 
be  laid  they  stood   in   need  of  more,   and 
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that,  if  they  accepted  of  that  gold,  particu- 
larly before  they  were  well    prepared,  they 
would  fail,  and  that   then  our  situation,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  our  money,  would 
be  infinitely  worse  than  it  was  before.     In 
every  stage  of  the  war,    have   the  hirelings 
assumed  certain  premises :  they  have  pro- 
mulgated, as  truths  not  to  be  questioned,  a 
certain     set    of  correspondent    falsehoods. 
Upon  these  they  have  reasoned  ;  from  these 
they    have    drawn    conclusion*:      and,    of 
course,  these  conclusions   have  been  false. 
It  is  not  of  incorrect  reasoning  that  we  ac- 
cuse  them;   it    is  not  of  an  error  of  judg- 
ment ;  but,  of  wilful  falsehood,  of  criminal 
falsehood,  of  falsehood  promulgated  for  the 
purposes  of  deception,  of  lies  of  the  most 
mischievous  tendency.     They  now  tell  their 
deluded  hearers,  that   "  if  the  means  were 
"  not  proportionate  to  the  object  to  be  ac- 
"  complished,   it   is  more  matter  of  sorrow 
"  than  of  blame."  But,  they  toldus,  and  they 
abused  us  for  doubting  their  assertions,  that 
the  means  were  fully  proportionate  to  the 
object.     They  told  us,  that   Napoleon  was 
taken  by  surprize  ;  that  the   Austrians  had 
got  the  start  of  him  ;  that  the   Russian  ar- 
mies were  following  each  other  through  the 
Austrian  dominions  ;  and,  finally,  that  this 
wonderful  promptitude  was   entirely  to  be 
ascribed  to  "  the  all-commanding  genius  of 
"  Mr.   Pitt."      Far,    they  Say  now,    from 
blaming  the  minister   for   endeavouring  to 
bring  about  "  a  coalition  capable  <>f  setting 
:c   bounds    to    the  amlition    of  Biioviijiarti', 
"  we  regard  it  as  a  highly  meritorious  in- 
"  stance  of  bis  exertions  for  the  preserva- 
"  tionof  this  country  and  the  general  deli* 
"  verance."     But,  they  were  told,  that  this 
coalition    was     not    capable    of   doing  it ; 
they  were  told  that  its  materials  were  crude, 
its  foundation  unstable,  and    that  the  time 
and  manner  of  it    were   not  calculated   to 
produce  success.     They  were  told  so,  and 
with  what  calumnies  have  they  repaid  their 
admonishers !     What   term,    expressive   of 
ignorance,  of  wilfulness,   »f  baseness   and 
of  treachery  have  they  not  applied  to   all 
those  who  endeavoured,  though   in  vain,  to 
guard  the  deluded  people  against  their   de- 
ceptions !     "  To   us,"  say   they,    "  it    ap- 
"  pears  that  the  moment  was  come,"  and 
they  quote  the  words  of  Demosthenes,  after 
the  battle  of  Cboeronea,  so  fatal   to  the  li- 
berties of  Greece.     "  I  could   not  foresee, 
"  that  the  event  would  have  been  as  it  has 
"  turned  out,  but  if  auy  divine  revelation 
"  had  presented  it  to  me  in  all  its  horrors, 
"  I  would,  I  ought,  still  to  have  acted  as 
"  1  have  done."     Will  Mr.  Pitt  avail  him- 
self of  this  hint  ?  Will  he  make  a  declara- 
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tion   like   this  ?     When   destruction  is  the 
obviously   certain  effect  of  inaction,  then, 
indeed,  such  a  defence  may  be  made ;  be- 
cause, action  affords  a  chance,  at  least,  of 
deliverance.     But,    who   will   say  ?     What 
honest  man  has  been  so  far  deluded  ;  or, 
what  hireling  has  been  so  highly  bribed,  as 
to  assert,  that  this  was  the   case  with  re- 
spect to  Austria  and  Prussia  ?  Who,  on  the 
contrary,    does  not  perceive,    that,    if  the 
coalition  had  not  been  so  soon  formed,  and  so 
hastily    driven  into  action,    that  Napoleon 
could  not  have  made  any  further  encroach- 
ments of  importance  without  great  disad- 
vantage to  his  cause  ;  without   drawing  the 
powers  together  by  natural  ties  ?    Who  does 
not  see,   that  he  would  have  lost  strength  by 
evety  further  aggression  ?    And,  who  does 
not  see,  that,  if  the  English  parliament  had 
withheld  the  means  of  precipitating  Austria 
into  the  war,  the  battle  of  AustcrUtz  would 
never  have  been  fought,  and  that  Austria 
would  still  have  been  a  great  power,  would 
-still  have  been  an  object  towards  which  En- 
gland might  have  looked   with  hope  ?     It 
is  not  the  principle  of  continental  coalitions 
that  we  have  ever  condemned.  Without  such 
a  coalition  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining 
honourable  terms  of  peace,  at  least,  in  any 
reasonable  length  of  time.    But,  because  it  is 
good  to  rise,  and  even  to  rise  early,  is  it, 
therefore,  good  to  rise  at  any  time,  to  rise  at 
midnight,  in  the  dark,  and  to  grope  our  way 
about  ?     We  were  in  a  situation  when  it  be- 
came us  to  act  with  caution;  to  take  time; 
so  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  measures  as 
for   them  not    to  be   easily   shaken.      But, 
though  we  could  have  waited,  the  minister 
could  not.       His  affairs    demanded,  impe- 
riously demanded,  dispatch.   The  season  was 
advanced;  the  Russians  in  Siberia,  or  God 
knows  where  ;  the  Austrians  unprepared  ; 
but,  parliament   was  again  to  meet  in  De- 
cember or  January.  Something  was  wanted , 
absolutely  wanted,  and  something,  therefore, 
yvus  to  be  done.  With  what  exultation,  with 
what  unmeasured  insolence  of  triumph,  did 
the  hirelings  of  the  press  hail  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Austrians  !     In   their  anticipa- 
tion of  the  effiet  in  parliament,  they  seemed 
entirely  to  overlook  the  consequences  upon 
the  continent.     At  the  prospect  of  seeing 
(I  use  their  own  words)    "  the   attention  of 
"  the  House  of  Commons  turned  from  the 
"  little  nonsense  about  naval   inquiries  and 
<c  Tenth  Reports  to   the   mighty    concerns 
"  connected   with  the   deliverance   of  Eu- 
"  rope,"  their  joy  was  unbounded!     What 
the  great  object  of  Mr.  Pitt  might  be  we  can- 
not exactly  know;  but,  we  do  know,  that, 
from  the  moment  the  Austrian*  made  the 
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first  step  in  that  war,  which,  in  the  space  of 
two  months,  has  laid  their  unfortunate  and 
misguided  Sovereign  at  the  feet  of  his  and 
our  enemy ;    from   that   moment    did  tin 
hirelings,    whom    we.  have    recently    seen 
maintaining  the     truth  of    the   two   bulle- 
tins, begin  to  hold  a  language,  calculated  to 
convince  every  one,  that  they,  at  least,  look- 
ed forward  to  the  effect  which  the  campaign, 
on   the  continent  would  produce  upon  the 
divisions  in  parliament;  and,  as  upon    the 
occasion  of  the   loss    of  the  first  Austrian 
!  army,  we  now  see  them  deeply  engaged  in 
]  the  task  of  proving,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  to 
]  blame,  and  that,  on  account  of  the  frustra- 
tion of  his  schemes  and  the  terrible  disasters 
arising   from  a   war  of  his   fomenting, 'he 
ought  to  lose  na  votes  in  parliament  !  -  Such 
then  was,  and  now  is,  the  consolation  which 
they  tender  to  their  country  and  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  !     The  motive  of  the  minis- 
ter himself  we  cannot  precisely  ascertain  ; 
but,  that    it   was  he  who  precipitated  the 
House  of  Austria  into  the  war  can  no  longer 
be  denied.     It  is  a  fact  established,  not  by 
evidence  such   as  that,  whereon  the  Two 
Bulletins  were  issued  ;  not  by  hearsay  and 
rumour ;  not  by  what  has  been  said  to  have 
been  said  by  an  Estafette  or  a  king's  messen- 
ger j  but,  by  the  concurrent  testimony   of 
official  documents ;  by  the  intercepted  letter 
of  T,ord  Harrowby  (the  authenticity  of  which 
has  never,  even  yet,  been  denied),  the  re- 
port of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  the  cause  of 
his  retreat ;  and,   lastly,  by  the  declara-tion 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  himself,  as  re- 
corded in  the  French  bulletins.     This  decla- 
ration, is,  we  are  told,  fabricated  ;  but,  peo- 
ple of  England,  deceived,  duped  people  of 
England  !  I  beseech  you  to  remember,  thi-t 
this  is  told  us  by  those,  who  have  constantly 
denied  the  truth  of  those  fate-bearing  bulle- 
tins ;    by  those,   who  told    you,  that    the 
French  were  defeated  at  Ker...s ;  by  those 
who  told  you  that  the  Aichduke  was  falling 
upon  the  rear  of  Napoleon  with  c>0,000  men; 
by  those  who  told  you,  that   150,000  Prus- 
sians were  first  upon  their  march  into  Fran- 
conia,  but  had  made  a  short  turn  to  the  left, 
.and  were,  by  forced  marches,  going  through 
Bohemia  to  attack  the  French  in  Moravia  ; 
by  those  who  told  you  of  the  famous  royal 
swearing   at   Potsdam  •  by   those  who  told 
you  that   the  Emperor    Napoleon   and   his 
army  were   drowned   in  the   Danube;    by 
those,  who,  in  winding  up  the  climax  of 
atrocious  impositions,  gave  you,  in  the  form 
of  authentic  documents,    assurances,    that, 
on  the  3d  and  4th  of  December,  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia,  after  having  performed  feats. 
of  valour  morethiu  oacrtaj,  imd  conijfc  abf 
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defeated  the  French,  captured  40,000   pri- 
soners  and  all  the  artillery  of  the  enemy. 
From  the  pens   oi'  these  identical  persons, 
observe,  it  is,  that  you  now  are  to  learn,  that 
the  declaration  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is 
a  fabrication  :  it  is  the  words  or  these  parsons, 
who    declared   the   Russian  proposition     to 
capitulate,  to  be  a  forgery;  who  asserted  to 
Be  a  forgery  the  letter   of  Count   l'alfy  to 
Marsha]  Davoust,  stipulating  for  the  neu- 
trality of  Hungary  ;  who  stigmatized  as   a 
forgery    the  proclamation  received  by  M. 
Bourienne,  and  who  marked  out  as  traitors 
all  those  who   believed   in  its  authenticity  j 
anL  who,  to   the  very  last  hour,  asserted, 
that  the  Argus,  though  it  contained  the  offL 
cial  details  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  was 
an   infamous  fabrication    for  stock-jobbing 
purposes  :  it   is  the  word,  the  bare  word  of 
these  very  persons,  that  you  are  now  called 
upon  to  believe,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
statements  of  those  bulletin.?,  which  have 
uniformly   proved  so  minutely  and  so   fa- 
tally true  !     No,  no  !     It  is  not  a  fabrica- 
tion :  it    is  authentic  ;  and  it  comes,  with 
force  irresistible,,    to   confirm   the  opinion, 
that  Austria  had,  by  English  councils,  been 
precipitated   to   her  ruin.     And,    shall  not 
those    councils  be    changed  ?      Shall    they 
still    be    supported  ?      Shall    we    still    see 
the    representatives    of  the    people   voting 
<ur  money,  by  millions  upon  millions,  into 
the    hands    of  the    man    who  has    there- 
with purchased  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  ? — 
"  But  the  king;    the  mill  of  the  king!" 
Ba  e,  false,  slavish  insinuation:!     As  if  His 
M  ijesty  could  wish  that  which  tends,  that 
wnich  has  constantly  tended,  to  the  suhjuga- 
ti  >n  of  his  people,  and,  of  course,  to  the  sub- 
version of  his  throne.,  and  the  throne  of  his 
children!     The  king's  ,■,'•/'//.'  then,  indeed, 
it  were  time  to  cease  talking  of  the  con- 
stitution of  England  !     The  king,  no  one 
denies  it,  has  an  uncontrolable  right  to  ap- 
point his  servants ;  but,  shall  our  represen- 
tatives, for  fear  of  th waiting  the  wishes,  or 
disturbing  the  arrangements  or  pleasures  of 
the  king,  not  refuse  to  commit  the  resources 
oi  the  nation  to  the  hands  eff  those  servants  ? 
It  is  our  duty,  n  duty  enjoined  by  religion  US 
well  as  by  honour,  to  lay  down  our  lives',  if 
necessary,  for  the  defence  of  the  person  and 
dignity  of  the  king  ;  but,  that  we  live  not 
under  a  despotism  consists  entirely   in  the 
power  which  the  parliament  has  of  refusing 
(ogrant  money  to  his  servants  ;  and,  if  that 
power  be  given  up,  whatever  be  the  motive 
fur  which  the  surrender  is  made,  whether  of 
Jove  or  of  tear,  then  are  wc,  though  not  no- 
minally, really  under  a  despotism.     But,  in 
bdaalf  vC  our  *$!rerei^i  gj  well  as  ourstflvcs, 
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it  believes  us  to  reject,  with  disdain,  these 
insinuations,  the  last  resource  ot  discomfited 
baseness.     His  Majesty,  who  must  be  fully, 
sensible  of  the  awfulness  of  the  danger  with 
which  we  are  now  menaced,  waits,  doubt- 
less, to  hear  the  voice  of  his  people,  or,  at 
least,  of  those  amongst  them,  qualified  by 
their  talents  and  their  information  to  afford 
him  advice.    And  shall  we,  like  the  wretches, 
suffocating  in  the  Black-hole  of  Calcutta,  be 
told  that  his  repose  is  not  to  be  disturbed  ? 
I  trust,  that  with  such  an  answer  we  shall 
not  be  satisfied  ;  but,  that,,  hi  all  the  ivvys 
pointed  out  by  the  constitution,  we  shall  ap- 
proach his  throne  with  an  expression  of  our, 
desire  to  be  saved,  and,  with  a  hope,  that  he; 
will,  as  far  as  lies  with  him,  afford  us  the, 
means ;  with  a  settled  resolution  te  sacrifice,, 
our  all,  if  necessary,  in  defence  of  ou 
ties  and  of  his  person  and  family;  but,  with 
a  confident  expression  of  our  wish  and  our 
expectation,  that  he  will  change  those  coun- 
cils, by  which  the  enormous  sacrifices  we 
have  hitherto  made  have  been  ren.iered  of 
no  avail.     I  trust,  that  we  shall  not  regard 
ourselves  as  intruders;  that,  while,  with  af- 
fectionate attachment,    we  own   his   sway,- 
while  we  know  the  crown  of  England  to  be 
his,   we  feel  that  England  is  our  country ;  | 
that  we  have,   down  to  the  meanest  man 
amongst  us,  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  ho- 
nour and  renown,  in  those  liberties  and  that 
happiness,  which  are  now  brought  into  jeo? 
pafdy'J  and  that,  upon  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  as  well  as  from  usage  and 
from  law,  we  have  a  ritsht  to  be  heard, 


The  following  Preface  to  the  Sth  volume 
of  the  Register  must  supply  the  place  of  what 
I  intended  to  have  inserted,  according  to  an- 
nual custom,  at  the  head  of  this  volume, 
run  face. 
In  closing  this  volume,  I  think  it  pro- 
per, considering  the  great  interest  which  we 
must  all,  at  this  time,  necessarily  feel  as  to- 
the  transactions  between  nation  and  nation, 
to  point  out  the  utility  of  this  work,  as  a 
Register  of  those  transactions.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  undertaking,  wasr 
to  insure  to  my  readers  the  possession  of  all 
the  authentic  documents,  which  should, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  work,  appear 
in  print,  relative  to  transactions  between  na- 
tion ;md  nation  ;  and,  so  unremitted  has 
been  my  attention  thereunto,  that,  I  think 
I  may  safely  assert,  that  no  document  of 
that  description  has  been  omitted  ;  an  asser- 
tion, which,  I  am  persuaded,  cannot,  with 
truth,  be  made  in  favour  of,  any  other  work 
extant.  In  every  other  work,  professing  to 
be  a  Register  ox  the  titpes^  the  compile 
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have,  for  some  reason  or  other,  contented 
themselves  with  a  st lection  of  documents. 
For  most  present  purposes  this  may  be  suf- 
ficient; but,  every  selection  must  depend 
upon  the  taste,  or  the  opinion,  of  the  pei  - 
I  son  selecting ;  and.  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other, It  must  produce  a  representation, 
which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  defi- 
cient in  point  of  impartiality,  though,  per- 
haps, contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  compi- 
ler. The  great  source  of  error  as  to  trans- 
actions of  pass  times  is  the  want  of  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  documents  relating  to  them. 
This  must  have  been  perceived  by  every  rea- 
der of  history.  For  the  want  of  such  a  col- 
lection, what  great  and  mischievous  errors 
Save  descended  to  the  present  day  !  To 
what  acrimonious  and  disgraceful  disputes  ; 
to  what  doubts,  what  distrust,  what  unset- 
tled notions,  and  to  what  inconsistency  of 
action  has  this  deficiency  of  record  given 
rise !  To  prevent  those  evils,  as  far  as  may 
relate  to  the  times  of  which  this  work  will 
be  a  Register,  has  been  an  object  of  which 
I  have  never  lost  sight.  In  the  opinions  and 
the  statement  of  my  own,  I  am  not  inclin- 
ed to  deny  that  prejudice  and  passion  have 
frequently  had  their  influence  ;  but,  in  giv- 
ing all  the  authentic  documents,  I  have 
done  my  best  to  guard  future  times,  at  least 
(if  my  work  should  happen  to  outlive  its 
author)  against  the  effect  of  such  influence. — 
The  same  motive  has  been  my  gnide  in  col- 
lecting and  recording  the  documents  relating 
to  the  internal  concerns  of  foreign  nations, 
as  well  as  those  relating  to  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  our  own  country  ;  and,  I  fear  not 
to  repeat,  that,  under  the  three  heads ;  First, 
-of  Public  Papers  ;  Second,  of  Foreign 
Official  Papers  j  and,  Third,  of  Domes- 
tic Official  Papers,  the  Political  Regis- 
ter contains  a  collection  such  as  is  to  be 
found  in  no  other  work.  The  total  number 
of  these  documents,  contained  in  the  Eight 
Volumes,  must  astonish  any  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  much  observation  upon  the  subject, 
there  being  of  the  first  class  764 ;  of  the  se- 
cond, 825  ;  and  of  the  third,  680,  mak- 
ing, in  the  whole,  2269  ;  all  arranged  in  the 
chronological  order  of  their  first  appearance 
in  England,  that  being  the  order  of  .all  others 
best  calculated  to  further  every  object  of  re-  - 
search,  especially  as  each  volume  is  furnish- 
■ed  with  Indexes  as  well  as  with  Tables  of 
Contents  made  out  under  an  experimental 

conviction  of    their  utility. It  may  be 

useful  to  observe,  that,  since  the  ■commence- 
ment of  the  Parliamentary  Desate6,  as 
a  separate  work,  the  documents,  of  what- 
ever description,  officially  laid  before  Par- 
ij&nient,  hav.e  been  recorded  there  ;  and,  as 
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to  the  Debates  themselves,  which  must  be 
considered  as  amongst  the  first  of  materials 
for  history,  I  liskno  contradiction  in  saying, 
that  they  are,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Mi- 
nutes, which  connect  them  with  one  an- 
other and  which  must  always  render  the* 
whole  perfectly  intelligible  at  the  first 
glance)  recorded  with  a  degree  of  copious- 
ness ;md  of  accuracy,  hitherto  unknown  in 

similar  compilaiions. Indulging,  as  I  long 

have,  and  as  I  yet  do,  the  hope  of  being,  for 
a  few  years,  at  least,  now  and  then  remem- 
bered as  one  of  those,  whom  the  spirit-stir- 
ring circumstances  of  these  awful  times  have 
drawn  forth  from  their  native  obscurity,  I 
have  never  ceased  anxiously  to  desire,  that 
the  events,  amidst  which  I  have  lived,  and  in 
which  I  have  taken  so  deep  an  interest,  may 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  undisfigured  by 
falsehood.  Actuated  by  this  desire,  I  have 
bent  my  mind  on  securing  of  a  faithful  re- 
cord of  those  events  j  and,  if  popular  delu- 
sion and  popular  baseness,  fed  by  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  commercial  system,  should 
continue  to  triumph  till  the  very  names  of 
liberty  and  of  honour  shall  be  expunged  from 
the  English  language,  and  till  every  man- 
shall  be  brought  to  lend  his  hand  to  the: 
muzzling  of  his  neighbour,  I  shall  still  have 
the  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that,  on  my  part, 
no  effort  has  been  wanting  to  prevent  this 
consummation  of  national  infamy. 

The  number  of  sheets  in  the  present  vo- 
lume is  thirty-three.  Each  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding volumes  contain  the  same  number; 
and,  this  is,  indeed,  the  fixed  bulk  of  the 
volumes,  the  annual  cost  being,  of  course, 
2/.  15*.       • 

As  the  early  yolumes  of  the  Register  have 
been  reprinted,  complete  Sets  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  S.  Bagshaw,  No. 31 ,  Bow-Street, 
or  J.  Budd,  No.  10Q,  Pall-Mail  ;  to  whom, 
all  orders  should  be  addressed, 

Wm.  Cobbett. 
Bo t ley,  2Sth  Dec.  1805. 


PUBLIC  PAPERS. 
Continental  War. (Continued  from 

p.  g62.J — Thirtieth  Bulletin  of  the  Grand 

French  Army. 

Austerlitz,  Dec.  3.— On  she  27th  uh\ 
the  Emperor,  upon  receiving  the  communi- 
cation of  the  full  powers  of  M.  M.  Stadion 
and  De  Guilay,  offered  previously  an  srmis- 
tice,  in  order  to  spare  the  effusion  of  biood, 
if  any  real  intention  were  entertained  of 
coming  to  an  arrangement  and  a  definitive 

accommodation. But  it  was  easy  for  the 

Emperor  to  perceive  that  they  had  other 
projects ;  and  as  the  hope  of  success  coAS 
only  be  derived  froaj  the  siis  of  ihe  B^tf- 
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sian  army,  be  easily  conjectured  that  the  2d 
and  3d  armies  were  arrived,  or  were  on  the 
point  of  arriving,  at  Olmulz,  and  that  the 
negotiations  \rere  only  a  russe  de  guerre,  to 
lull  his  vigilance  to  sleep. — On  the  2Sth,  at 
9  in  the  morning,  a  cloud  or'  Cossacks,  sup- 
ported by  Russian  cavalry,  made  Prince  Mu- 
ral's advanced  posts  fell  back,  surrounded 
"Wischau,  and  took  SG  or"  die  6th  regiment 
ot"  dragoons.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  repaired  toWischau,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  army  took  up  a  po- 
sition behind  that  city  —The  Emperor  sent 
his  aid-de-camp,  General  Savary,  to  compli- 
ment the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  soon  as  he 
knew  of  the  arrival  of  that  Prince  in  the 
army.  General  Savary  returned  at  the  mo- 
ment the  Emperor  was  reconnoitering  the 
fires  of  the  §nerayTs  out-posts  at  Wischau. 
He  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  commendation 
cf  the  handsome  reception,  the  favours,  and 
the  personal  sentiments,  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  even  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine,  who  shewed  him  every  attention  ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  understand,  from  the  con- 
versation he  had  for  three  days,  with  some 
30  coxcombs,  who,  under  different  titles, 
are  about  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  that  pre- 
sumption, inconsiderateness,  and  impru- 
dence, reigned  in  the  decisions  of  the  mili- 
tary cabinet,  as  much  as  they  had  reigned  in 
•those  of  the  political  cabinet. — An  army  so 
conducted,  could  not  but  commit  faults; 
the  Emperor's  plan  was,  from  that  moment, 
to  wait  for  them,  and  to  watch  the  moment 
for  profiting  by  them.  He  immediately  or- 
dered his  army  to  retreat  in  the  night,  as  if 
he  had  been  defeated,  took  a  good  position. 
3  leagues  in  the  rear,  and  laboured,  with 
much  ostentation,  at  fortifying  it,  and  rais- 
ing batteries. — He  proposed  an  interview  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  sent  him  his 
aid-de-camp.  Prince  Uolgonicki  ;  that  offi- 
cer might  remark,  that  every  thing  brenthed 
reserve  and  fear  in  the  appearance  of  the 
French  army.  The  placing  the  strong 
guards,  the  fortifications  made  with  such 
haste;  every  thing  shewed  to  the  Russian 
officer,  an  army  half  beaten. — Contrary  to 
the  Emperor's  custom,  who  never  receives 
with  so  much  circumspection  the  flags  o\ 
truce  at  his  head-(pasrters,  he  went  himself 
to  the  advanced  posts.  The  Russian  discuss- 
ed every  thing,  with  an  impertinence,  diffi- 
cult to  be  conceived;  he.  was  in  the  most 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  interests  of  Europe, 
and  or  the  situation  of  the  Continent.  In  a 
word,  he  was  a  young  trumpeter  lor  Eng- 
land. He  spoke  to  the  Emperor,  as  he 
speaks  to  the  Russian  officers,  whom  he  has 
long  disgusted  by  his  haughtiness  and  im- 


proper conduct.  The  Emperor  repressed 
his  indignation,  and  the  young  man,  who 
has  a  real  influence  over  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, returned  with  a  conviction  that  the 
French  army  was  on  the  eve  of  ruin.  One 
may  he  convinced,  above  all,  of  what  the 
Emperor  must  have  suffered,  when  it  is 
known,  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  con- 
versation, he  proposed  to  him  to  cede  Bel- 
gium, and  to  place  the  Iron  Crown  upon  the 
head  of '  the  most  implacable  enemies  of 
France.  All  these  different  steps  are  attend- 
ed with  their  due  effect.  The  young  heads 
that  direct  the  Russian  affairs  gave  them- 
selves up,  without  rheasure,  to  their  natural 
presumption.  It  was  no  longer,  whether 
the  French  army  shall  be  beaten  ?  But,  whe- 
ther it  shall  be  turned  and  taken  \  It  had 
only  done  so  much  through  the  cowardice  of 
the  Austrians.  We  are  assured  that  several 
old  Austrian  generals,  who  had  made  cam- 
paigns against  the  Emperor,  warned  the 
council,  that  it  was  not  with  that  confidence 
that  one  ought  to  march  against  old  soldiers, 
and  officers  of  the  first  merit.  They  said, 
they  had  seen  the  Emperor  reduced  to  a 
handful  of  men,  re-possess  himself  of  vic- 
tory, under  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
by  rapid  and  unforeseen  operations,  and  de- 
stroy the  most  numerous  armies;  that  here 
no  advantage  had  been  obtained  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  affairs  with  the  rear- 
guard of  the  first  Russian  army  had  been  in 
fin  our  of  the  French  army  ;  but,  to  that  the 
presumptuous  young  men  opposed  the  bra- 
very of  the  80,(XJ0  Russians,  the  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  the  presence  of  their  Emperor, 
the  picked  corps  of  the  imperial  guard  of 
Russia,  and,  what  probably  they  dared  not 
say,  their  talents,  of  which  they  were  asto- 
nished the  Austrians  would  not  acknowledge 
the  power. — On  the  1st  of  Dec,  the  Empe- 
ror, from  the  heights,  saw,  with  indescriba- 
ble joy,  the  Russian  army  beginning,  within 
twice  the  distance  of  cannon-shot  from  his 
advanced  posts,  a  flank  movement  to  turn 
his  right.  He  perceived  then  to  what  a  pitch 
presumption  and  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war 
iiad  misled  the  councils  of  that  brave  army. 
He  said,  several  times,  "  Before  to-morrow 
night,  that  army  shall  be  in  my  power." 
"i  et  the  enemy's  idea  was  far  different ;  they 
appeared  before  our  posts  within  pistol  shot; 
they  defiled  by  a  flank  march  upon  a  line 
four  leagues  long.  In  passing  the  length  of 
the  French  army,  which  seemed  not  to  dare 
to  quit  its  position,  they  had  ,but  one  fear, 
that  the  French  army  should  escape.  Every 
thing  was  done  to  confirm  the  enemy  in  this 
idea.  Prince  Murat  sent  out  a  small  corps 
on  the  plain  ;  but  all  at  once  it  seemed  asto- 
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nished  at  the  immense  force  of  tthe  enemy, 
and  returned  in  haste.  Hence  everything 
tended  to  confirm  the  Russian  general  in  the 
miscalculated  operation  which  he  had  deter- 
mined upon.  The  Emperor  put  the  annex- 
ed proclamation  in  the  order  of  the  day.  At 
night,  he  wished  to  visit  on  foot,  and  incog- 
nito, all  the  posts  ;  but  he  had  not  gone 
many  steps  when  he  was  recognized.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  depict  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  soldiers  upon  seeing  him. 
Lighted  straw  was  placed  in  an  instant  upon 
the  tops  of  thousands  of  poles,  and  £0.000 
men  appeared  before  the  Emperor,  [saluting 
.him  with  acclamations :  some  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  others  say- 
ing, that  the  army  would  to-morrow  offer  its 
bouquet  to  the  Emperor.  One  of  the  oldest 
grenadiers  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  "Sire, 
you  need  not  expose  yourself;  I  promise 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  ar- 
my,  that  you  shall  only  have  to  fight  with 
your  eyes,  and  that  we  will  bring  you  to-mor- 
row the  colours  and  artillery  of  the  Russian 
army  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  your 
coronation." — The  Emperor  said,  upon  his 
return  to  his  guard-house,  which  consisted 
of  a  miserable  straw  cabin,  without  a  roof, 
which  the  grenadiers  had  made  for  him, 
"  This  is  the  finest  evening  of  my  life  ;  but 
I  regret  to  think  that  I  shall  lose  a  good  num- 
ber of  these  brave  fellows.  I  feel,  by  the 
pain  it  gives  me,  that  they  are  indeed  my 
children,  and  I  often  reproach  myself  for 
this  sentiment,  for  I  fear  it  will  terminate  in 
rendering  me  unfit  to  carry  on  war."  If  the 
enemy  had  seen  the  sight,  it  would  have  ter- 
rified them ;  but  the  unthinking  enemy  con- 
tinued their  movements,  and  hastened,  with 
quick  steps,  to  their  ruin. — The  Emperor 
made  his  dispositions  for  battle  immediately. 
He  sent  off  Marshal  Davoust,  in  great  haste, 
to  the  Convent  of  Raygc-in  :  he  was,  with 
one  of  his  divisions,  and  a  division  of  dra- 
goons, to  keep  in  check  the  enemy's  left 
wing,  in  order  that,  upon  a  given  signal,  it 

might  be  quite  surrounded. He  gave  to 

Marshal  Lannes  the  command  of  the  left 
wing;  to  Marshal  Sonlt  the  command  of 
the  right;  and  to  Marshal  Bernadotte  the 
command  of  the  centre.  Prince  Murat  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  cavalry,  with 
which  he  was  posted  on  one  point.  lhe 
left  of  Marshal  Lannes  approached  San  ton, 
a  superb  position,  which  had  been  fortified 
and  mounted  with  eighteen  pieces  of  can- 
non. From  the  preceding  evening,  he  had 
entrusted  the  keeping  of  that  firm  position 
to  the  1/th  light  infantry,  and  certainly  it 
could  not  be  guarded  by  better  troops.  Ge- 
neral Sachet's   division   formed  the   left  of 
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Marshal  Lannes  ;  the  division  of  General 
Cafarelli  formed  his  right,  and  was  support- 
ed, at  the  same  time.,  by  Prince  Murat' s  ca- 
valry. The  latter  had  before  tt  the  hussars 
and  chasseurs  under  General  Thellemon,  and 
the  dragoon  divisions  of  Walther  and  Beau-  • 
mont,  and,  in  reserve,  the  cuirassier  division 
of  Generals  Nansouty  and  Hautpoult,  with 
24  pieces  of  light,  artillery. — Marshal  Berna- 
dotte, that  is  to  say  the  centres  had,  on  the 
left,  the  division  of  General  Rivaud,  which 
also  communicated  with  Prince  Murat's 
riglrt  wing,  and,  on  the  right,  the  division  of 
General  Drouet. — Marshal  Soult,  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  army,  had,  on 
his  left,  the  division  of  General  Van 
Damme  ;  in  his  centre,  the  division  of  Ge- 
neral St.  Elilaire  ;  and,  on  his  right,  the  di- 
vision of  General  Legrand. Marshal  Da- 

voustwas  detached  to  the  right  of  General 
Legrand,  to  observe  the  road  between  the 
lakes,  and  the  villages  of  Sokomrtz  and  Cel- 
nitz.  He  had  with  him  General  Friant's 
division,  and  the  dragoons  of  General  Bou- 
chier's  division.  The  division  of  General 
Gudin  was  directed  to  march  at  day -break 
from  Nicolsburg,  to  stop  the  corps  of  the 
enemy  which  might  have  outflanked  the 
right  wing. — The  Emperor,  with  his  faith- 
ful companion  in  war,  Marshal  Berthier,  his 
first  aid-de-camp,  Colonel  Junot,  and  all  his 
etat-major,  were  in  reserve,  with  the  ten  ' 
battalions  of  his  guard,  i\\\k\  the  ten  battalions 
of  General  Oudinot's  grenadiers,  part  of 
whom  were  commanded  by  General  Dnroc. 
— This  reserve,  ranged  in  iwo  line's,  in  co- 
lumns by  battalion,  deployed  at  a  distance, 
having  in  the  intervals  40  nieces  of  cannon, 
served  by  the  caunoniers  of  the  guard.  It 
was  with  this  reserve,  that  the  Emperor  in- 
tended to  push  forward  wherever  it  would 
hatfi  been  necessary;  mc  may  say  this  re- 
serve was  worth  an  army. — At  one  in  the 
morning,  the  Emperor  got'bn  horseback  to 
visit  the  posts,  reconnoitre  the  fires  of  the 
enemy,  and  get  an  account  of  what  the 
guards  had  learned  of  the  movements  of  the 
Russians.  He  heard  that  they  had  passed 
the  night  in  drunkenness  and  noise,  and  that 
a  corps  of  Russian  infantry  had  appeared  in 
the  village  of  Sokolnitz,  occupied  by  a  regi- 
ment of  the  division  under  General  Legrand', 

who  ht>d    orders    to    reinforce    ir. Day 

dawned  at  length  on  the  second :  the  sun 
rose  bright ;  and  the  anniversary  of" the  coro- 
nation of  the  Emperor,  upon  which  one  of 
the  greatest  feats  in  arms  of  the  age  was  to 
be  performed,  was  one  of  the  finest  days  in 
autumn.— This  battle,  which  the  soldiers 
persist  in  calling  the  day  of  the  Three  Em- 
perors, which  others  cad  the  day  of  the  An- 
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fiivefsary,  and  which  the  Emperor  .named 
the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  will  be  ever  memo- 
rable in  the  annate  of  the  great  nation. 

The  Emperor,  surrounded  by  all  the  mar- 
shals, waited  only  for  the  horizon  to  clear 
up,  to  issue  his  last  orders.  When  the  sun 
shot  forth  his  first  rays,  the  orders  were  is- 
sued, and  each  marshal  joined  his  corps,  full 
gallop. — The  Emperor  said,  in  passing  along 
the  front  of  several  regiments:  "Soldiers, 
we  must  finish  this  campaign  by  a  thunder- 
bolt, which  shall  confound  the  pride  of  our 
enemies  :"  and  instantly  hats  were  phced 
at  the  point  of  bayonets,  and  cries  of  Five 
t Empereur  were  the  signal  for  battle.  A 
moment  afterwards,  the  cannonade  began  at 
the  extremity  of  the  right,  which  the  ene- 
my's advanced  guard  had  already  outflanked, 
but  the  unexpected  meeting  with  Marshal 
Davoust,  stopped  the  enemy  short,  and  the 
battle  began. — Marshal  Soult  put  himself  in 
motion  at  the  same  moment,  proceeded  to 
the  heights  of  the  village  of  Fratzen,  with 
Generals  Vandamme  and  St.  Hilaire's  divi- 
sion, and  cut  off  the  enemy's  right,  whose 
movements  became  uncertain.  Surprised  by 
a  flank  march,  whilst  it  was  flying,  believing 
itself  to  be  attacking,  and  seeing  itself  at- 
tacked, it  considered  itself  has  half  defeated. 
-rrPrince  Murat  was  in  motion  with  his  ca- 
valry. The  left  wing,  under  the  command 
of  General  Lannes,  marched  forward  also, 
en  echelons,  by  regiments,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  if  they  had  been  exercising  by  divi- 
sions. A  tremendous  cannonade  took  place 
along  the  whole  line  :  203  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  nearly  200,000  men,  made  a  dreadful 
noise.  It  was  really  a  giant  combat.  Not 
an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  the  enemy's  whole 
left  was  cut  off)  their  right  had  already 
reached  Austerlitz,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
two  Emperors,  who  marched  immediately  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia's  guard,  to  endeavour 
to  restore  the  corhmunication  of  the  centre 
"with  the  left.  A  battalion  of  the  4th  of  the 
line  was  charged  by  the  imperial  Russian 
guard,  on  horseback,  and  louted;  but  the 
Emperor  was  at  hand  ;  he  perceived  this 
movement ;  ordered  Marshal  Bassieres  to  go 
to  the  succour  of  his  right,  with  his  invinci- 
bles,  and  the  two  guards  were  soon  engaged. 
— Success  could  not  be  doubtful,  in  a  mo- 
ment the  Russian  guard  was  routed;  colo- 
Del,  artillery,  standards,  every  thing  was  ta- 
ken. The  regiment  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  was  annihilated.  He  owed  his 
safety  only  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. — 
From  the  heights  of  Austerlitz  the  two  Em- 
perors beheld  the  defeat  of  all  the  Russian 
guard-.  At  the  same  moment,  the  centre  of 
i^e  'arnsy,  commanded  by  Marshal  Berna- 


dotte,  advanced;  three  of  his  regiments 
made  a  very  fine  charge  of  cavalry.  The 
left,  commanded  by  Marshal  Lannes,  made' 
several.  All  the  charges  were  victorious.  '' 
General  Caft'arelli's  division  distinguished  it- 
self. The  cuirassier  division  took  the  ene- 
my's batteries.  At  one,  p.  m.  the  victory 
was  decided  ;  it  had  not  been  doubtful  for  a 
moment ;  net  a  man  of  the  reserve  was 
wanted,  and  had  assisted,  no  where ;  a  can- 
nonade was  kept  up  only  on  cur  right.  The 
enemy's  corps,  which  had  been  surrounded 
and  driven  from  all  the  heights,  were  on  a 
flat,  and  near  a  lake.  The  Emperor  has- 
tened thither,  with  20  pieces  of  cannon. 
This  corps  was  driven  from  position  to  posi- 
tion, and  we  saw  the  horrid  spectacle,  sucfi 
as  was  seen  at  Aboukir,  of  20,000  men 
throwing   themselves    into  the   water,    and 

drowning  themselves   in  the  lake. Two 

columns  of  Russians,  4000  each,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners. All  the  enemy's  park  of  artillery  is 
taken.  The  result  of  this  day  is  40  Russian 
standards,  amongst-which  are  the  standards 
of  the  imperial  guard  ;  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  prisoners;  the  etat-major  does  not 
yet  know  how  many  ;  we  have  already  an 
account  of  20,000,  12  or  15  generals;  at 
least  )  5,000  Russians  killed  on  the  field  of; 
battle.  Though  we  have  not  yet  the  report, 
we  may,  at  the  first  coup-d'oeil,  estimate  our 
loss  at  800  killed,  and  15  or  l600  wounded. 
This  will  not  surprise  military  men,  who 
know  that  it  is  only  in  a  rout  that  men  are 
lost ;  and  no  other  corps,  but  the  battalion  of 
the  4th,  was  penetrated.  Amongst"  the 
wounded  are,  General  St.  Hilaire,  who, 
wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  re- 
mained the  whole  day  on  the  field.  He  co-, 
vered  himself  with  glory;  generals  of  divi- 
sion, Kellerman  and  Walther ;  generals  of 
brigade,  Valhabert,  Thiebault,  Sebastiani, 
Compar,  and  Rapp,  the  Emperor's  aid-de- 
camp. It  was  the  latter  who,  in  charging, 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  guard, 
took  Prince  Repnin,  captain  of  the  chevaliers 
of  the  imperial  guard  of  Russia.  With  res- 
pect to  the  men  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, it  was  the  whole  army  that  covered 
itself  with  glory ;  it  constantly  charged  to 
the  cry  of  Five  V Empereur,  and  the  idea  of 
celebrating  so  gloriously  the  anniversary  of 
the  coronation,  animated  the  soldier. — The 
French  army,  though  fine  and  numerous, 
was  less  numerous  than  the  enemy's  army, 
which  was  105,000  strong;  80,000  Rus- 
sians, and  25,000  Austrians ;  the  half  of  thia 
army  is  destroyed  ;  the  rest  has  been  com- 
pletely routed,  and  the  greater  part  threw 
away  their  arms. — This  day  v.iil  cost  tears-  ef 
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blood  at  St.  Petersburgh.  May  it  cause  the 
gold  of  England  to  be  rejected  with  mq'igna- 
t'ion  !  And  may  that  young  rrripce,  whom  so 
many  virtues  ended  to  be  the  lather  of  his 
subjects,  tear  himself  from  the  influence  of 
•those  30  coxcombs,  whom  England  pays, 
and  whose  impertinence  injures  his  inten- 
tions, niakes  him  lose  the  love  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  hurries  him  into  the  most  ill- 
judged  operations.  Nature,  in  endowing 
him  with  so  many  great  qualites,  had  meant 
him  to  be  the  consoler  of  Europe.  Perfi- 
dious councils,  by  rendering  him  the  auxi- 
liary of  England,  will  place  him,  in  history, 
in  the  rank  of  men,  who,  perpetuating  the 
war  upon  the  Continent,  will  have  consoli- 
dated the  British  tyranny  upon  the  seas,  and 
produced  the  misery  of  our  generation.  If 
France  cannot  arrive  at  peace,  but  upon  the 
conditions  proposed  by  the  aid-de-camp, 
Dolgorucki,  to  the  Emperor,  and  which  M. 
Novosiltzoff  was  ordered  to  make,  Russia 
should  not  obtain  them  were  her  army  en- 
camped upon  the  heights  of  Montmatre.— 
In  a  more  detailed  relation  of  this  battle,  the 
etat-major  will  make  known  what  each 
corps,  officers  and  general,  have  done,  to 
render  the  French  name  illustrious,  and  to 
afford  proof  of  their  love  for  the  Emperor. — 
On  the  3d,  at  day-break,  Prince  John  of 
Lichtenstein,  commanding  the  Austrian  ar- 
my, came  to  the  Emperor's  head-quarters, 
in  a  barn.  He  had  a  long  audience ;  yet 
we  pursue  our  successes.  The  enemy  have 
retired  by  the  road  of  Austerlitz  to  Godding. 
The  French  army  is  already  on  their  rear, 
and  follow  them  sword  in  hand  — Never  was 
there  a  more  horrible  field  of  battle.  From 
the  middle  of  the  immense  lakes,  we  hear 
still  the  cries  of  thousands  of  men  who  could 
pot  be  assisted.  Three  days  must  elapse  'ere 
ail  the  wounded  enemy  are  carried  to  Brunn. 
The  heart  bleeds.  May  so  much  bloodshed, 
may  so  many  miseries  fall,  at  length,  upon 
the  perfidious  Islanders  who  are  the  cause  of 
it !  May  the  cowardly  Oligarchs  of  London 
bear  the  burthen  of  so  many  evils  ! 

Onh'i-  of  the  Day. — On  the  Field,  Dec.  1. 
Soldiers,  the  Russian  army  is  before  you, 
to  avenge  the  Austrian  army  at  Ulm.  They 
are  ,  the  same  battalions  you  beat  at  Hoile- 
brun,  and  which  you  have  constantly  pur- 
sued. The  positions  we  occupy  are  formi- 
dable 5  and  whilst  they  march  to  my  right, 
they  shall  present  me  the  flank. — Soldiers,  I 
shall  direct  myself  all  your  battalions  3  I 
shall  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  firing,  if, 
with  your  accustomed  bravery,  you  carry 
confusion  and  disorder  into  the  enemy's 
ranks ;  but  if  victory  be  for  a  moment 
£00  buhl,  you  shall  see  your  Emperor  expose 
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himself -to  the  first  blows ;  for  victory  cannot 
hesitate,  on  this  day,  in  winch  the  honour  of 
the  French  infantry,  which  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  whole  nation,  is  concern- 
ed. Let  not  the  ranks  be  thinned  under 
pretext  of  carrying  off  the  wounded,  and  let 
each  be  well  persuaded,  that  we  must  con- 
quer these  hirelings  of  England,  who  are 
animated  with  so  deep  a  hatred  to  our  nation. 
This  victory  will  finish  our  campaign,  and 
we  shall  resume  our  winter  quarters,  where 
we  shall  be  joined  by  the  new  armies  form- 
ing in  Prance  j  then  the  peace,  which  I  will 
make,  will  be  worthy  of  my  people,  of  you, 
and  of  me.     (Signed)     Napoleon. 


PROCLAMATION. 

Soldiers, — I  am  satisfied  with  you.  In  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  you  have  justified  what 
I  expected  from  your  intrepidity .  You  have 
covered  yourselves  with  eternal  glory.  An 
army  of  100,000  men,  which  was  command- 
ed by  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
.has  been,  in  less  than  four  hours,  either  cut 
off  or  dispersed.     What  escaped  your  swords 

have  thrown  themselves  into  the  lakes. 

Forty  stand  of  colours,  the  standards  of  tli» 
Russian  imperial  guard,  1 20  pieces  of  can- 
non, twenty  generals,  and  above  30,000 
prisoners,  are. the  fruits  of  this  ever-memo- 
rable battle. — That  infantry,  so  celebrated, 
and,  superior  to  you  in  numbers,  has 
proved  unable   to  resist  your  charge,  and, 

henceforth,  you  have  no  rivals  to  fear. ■ 

Thus,  in  less  than  two  months,  the  third 
coalition  is  conquered  and  dissolved.  Peace 
cannot  be  at  a  great  distance ;  but,  as  I  pro- 
mised to  my  people,  before  crossing  the 
Rhine,  I  will  conclude  it  only  upon  terms 
consistent  with  my  pledge,  and  which  shall 
secure  not  only  the  indemnification,  but  the 
reward,  of  my  allies. — Soldiers!  When  the 
French  people  placed  the  Imperial  crown 
upon  my  head,  I  trusted  to  you ,  to  enable 
me  to  maintain  it  in  that  high  splendour  of 
glory,  which  alone  could  give  it  value  in  my 
estimation,  but  at 'hat  moment  our  enemies 
entertained  the  design  to  tarnish  and  degrade 
it  j  and  the  Iron  Crown,  which  was  gained 
by  the  blood  of  so  many  Frenchmen,  they 
would  have  compelled  me  to  place  on  the 
head  of  my  bitterest  foe;  an  extravagant 
and  foolish  proposal,  which  you  have  brought 
to  nought,  on  the  anniversary  of  your  Em- 
peror's coronation.  You  have  taught  them, 
that  it  is   easier  for  them   to   defy  and  to 

threaten,  than  to   subdue  us. Soldiers! 

When  every  thing  necessary  to  the  security, 
the  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  our  country- 
has  been  achieved,  will  I  return  you  my 
thanks  in  France.  Then  will  you  be  the 
objects   of  my  tendertst  cafe.     My  people 
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•will  receive  you  with  rapture  and  joy.  To 
say  to  me — '  I  was  in  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,'— will  be  enough  to  authorise  the  re- 
ply— '  That  is  a  brave  man.'  (Signed)  Na- 
poleon.    Head-quarters  at  Austerlitz,  Dec. 

3,  1805.  

Circular  Letter  to  the  Bishops  arid  Presi- 
dent* of  the  Consistory.  Dated  Austerlitz, 
Dec.  3 
The  signal  victory  wh'ch  has  attended 
our  arms  over  the  combined  armies  of  Rus- 
sia and  Austria,  commanded  by  the  Empe- 
rors of  Austria  and  Russia  in  person,  is  a  vi- 
sible proof  of  the  protection  of  God,  and  re- 
quires that  so'em'i  thanksgiving  be  celebra- 
ted throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  em- 
pire.— We  hope,  that  such  marked  successes 
as  those  we  have  obtained  at  Austerlitz,  will 
induce  our  enemies  at  length  to  give  up  the 
perfidious  councils  of  England,  the  only 
means  that  can  insure  peace  to  the  Conti- 
nent.— Upon  receipt  of  these  presents,  you 
will,  according  to  custom,  sing  a  Te  Deum  ; 
at  which  it  is  our  intention,  that  all  th»  con- 
stituted authorities,  ard  our  people,  assist. 
This  being  the  whole  object  of. our  letter,  w;e 
pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 
(Signed)     Napoleon.     Bishop  of  the  Dio- 

ce  ?e  of .  

Armistice  concluded  between  their  Majesties 
the  Emperors  of  the  French  and  Austria. 
Done  at  Austerlitz,  Dec.  6,  IS05. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  thejFrench, 
and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
being  desirous  of  coming  to  definitive  nego- 
tiations, in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  war 
which  has  devastated  both  their  dominions, 
have  previously  agreed  upon  an  armistice,  to 
exist  till  the  cenrfusion  of  a  definitive  peace, 
or  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations.  In  the 
latter  case,  hostilities  shall  not  recommence 
within  fourteen  days  j  and  the  cessation  of 
the  armistice  shall  then  be  announced  to  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  both  powers,  at  the 
head-quarters  of  their  respective  armies. — 
Art.  I.  The  line  of  both  armies  shall  be  in 
Moravia,  the  Circle  of  Fgiau,  the  Circle  of 
Znaim,  the  Circle  of  Brunn,  a  part  of  the 
Circle  of  Oimutz,  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  little  river  of  TrezeboSlta,  before  Prost- 
nitz.  to  the  spot  where  that  river  discharges 
itself  into  the  Marck  ;  and  the  right  bank  of 
the  Marck  to  the  junction  ofth.it  river  with 
the  Danube,  Predmrg  being  included.  No 
i  ranch  nor  Austrian  troops  shall,  on  any  oc- 
casion, be  stationcdwithin  five  or  *ix  leagues 
»-  Halite)),  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
k.  Kmiher,  the  line  of  both  armies 
:lttde  in  t!.-:  territory  to  be  occupied 
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Austria,  Tyrol,  the  State  Of  Venice,  Ca- 
rinthia,  Styria,  Carniola,  the  County  of 
Goritz  and  Istria,  and  lastly  in  Bohemia, 
the  Circle  of  Montabor,  and  the  whole  space 
to  the  eastward,  from  Tabor  to  Lintz. — Art. 
2.  The  Russian  army  shall  evacuate  the  Aus- 
trian States,  with  Austrian  Poland,  viz.  Mo- 
ravia and  Hungary,  within  the  period  of 
fifteen  days,  and  Gallicia  within  a  month. 
The  routes  shall  be  prescribed  to  the  Russian 
army,  that  it  may  be  always  known  where 
they  are,  as  well  as  to  prevent  any  misun- 
derstanding.—  Art.  3.  There  shall  be  no  levy 
en  mass,  or  insurrection  in  Hungary,  nor 
any  extraordinary  recruiting  for  troops  in 
Bohemia,  nor  shall  any  foreign  army  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  territory  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  negociations  for  both  powers 
shall  meet  at  Nicolsburg,  for  the  immediate 
commencement  of  negotiations,  in  order  to 
effect,  without  delay,  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  and  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  Emperors.  The  duplicates  of  this 
instrument  are  hereby  signed  by  us,  Mar- 
shal Bcrt/hier,  Minister  of  War,  Major  Ge- 
neral of  the  Grand  Army,  Plenipotentiary 
of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  King  of  Italy,  and  Prince  John  of  Lich- 
tenstein,  Lieutenant-General  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, King  of  Hungary,  &c.  Marshal 

BeKTKLEE,      J.    PaiKCE     of   LiCHTENSTEIN, 

Lient.-Gen.  

Naples. Royal  Decree  issued  at  Naples 

November  20,  1S05. 
The  arrival  of  an  Anglo-Russian  squadron 
in  this  road  having  given  occasion  to  a  re- 
port, that  the  legation  and  the  French  con- 
sulate had  removed  the  arms  of  their  Sove- 
reign, &c.  to  the  great  displeasure  of  his  Si- 
cilian Majesty  ;  and  as  it  is  presumed,  that 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  commerce  of 
Italy,  Lignria,  Batavia,  &c.  may  be  alarmed 
for  the  safety  Of  their  property  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's estates,  his  Majesty  has  authorised 
me  to  communicate  to  the  Exchange,  in  his 
royal  name,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  this  event,  the  property  of  the 
said  nations,  the  allies  of  France,  shall  re- 
main under  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  his  Majesty  will  also  permit 
them  to  continue  their  commerce  in  every 
respect,  just  the  same  as  if  the  legation  and 
consulate  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions. — To  prevent  any  misunderstand- 
ing, this  guarantee  is  not  understood  as  ex- 
tending beyond  the  continents  of  his  Majes- 
ty's kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  (Sign- 
ed)    Louis  De  Medici.     Done  at  the   Pa- 
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P  Thus  has  the  country  been  led  on  from  fallacy  to  fallacy,  and  from,  fraud  to  fraud,  and  as  soon  as 'either 
"  has  been  detected,  resort  has  been  had,  not  to  defence,  not  to  argument,  but  to  new  promises  as  false  a* 
*'  the  former.  Thus  criminal  deception  has  been 'made  the  ground  of  future  confidence;  and,  as  fast  as 
"  one  set  of  promises  has  been  violated,  a  new  get  has  been  held  forth,  and  the  coon  ry  has  been,  in  the 
"  names  of  loyalty  and  of  patriotism,  loudly  called  upon  to  become  again  the  dupes  of  those  who  had 
*•  before  deceived  them." Mr.  Fox's  Speech,  5th  May,  1785. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Ministerial  Deception. — The  mottoto 
the  present  number  lias  not  been  selected  so 
much  because  of  itsbeing  so  very  applicable  to 
the  times,  as  because  it  is  calculated  to  revive 
in  the  minds  of  those,  who  are  not  dead  to 
the  powers  of  recollection,  the  deceptions 
by  which  the  fatal  Pitt  ministry  began;  the  fal- 
lacies, the  frauds,  the  big-sounding  and  hollow- 
promises,  wherewith  it  set  out  on  that  career, 
which  has  brought  us  to  put  the  question, 
whether  we  are  to  remain  as  we  are,  or  be- 
come the  slaves  of  Frenchmen  ?  Of  this 
ministry,  now,  after  a  twenty  years  trial, 
the  characteristics  still  are  all  retained.  It 
has  exhausted  the  country ;  it  has  drained 
away  its  spirit,  and  has  blasted  its  reputa- 
tion ;  it  has  perverted  good  to  bad,  and  has 
made  bad  ten  thousand  times  worse ;  but, 
still  has  it  lost  nothing  of  its  own  nature. 
It  was  "  conceived  in  sin,  and  brought  forth 
"  in  iniquity  3"  it  has  been  nursed  and  rais- 
ed and  protected  by  those  means  of  deceiv- 
ing and  corrupting  the  people,  which  first 
gave  it  existence  ;  and  that  people  are  now 
justly  smarting  under  the  consequences  of 
their  perverse  credulity  and  their  baseness. 
Xet  the  light-headed  and  perfidious  multi- 
tude that  clamoured  against  the  former  mi- 
nistry, and  that,  instigated  by  the  corrupt 
and  all-corrupting  metropolis,  called  upon 
their  sovereign  to  exert,  to  the  farthest 
bounds,  his  power  of  controuling  the  House 
of  Commons ;  let  those,  who  so  loudly 
bawled  for  "•  the  heaven-born  minister,"  to 
protect  them  from  an  invasion  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  to  preserve  their  liberty  3  let  them 
now  tell  us,  whether  their  property  has  been, 
and  is  protected,  and  whether  their  liberties 
have  remained  unimpaired  and  are  in  no 
danger.  Where  are  now  the  sarcasms,  the 
taunts,  trie  insolent  exultations  of  "  the 
"  heaven-born  minister"  himself?  "  The 
"  right  honourable  gentleman"  (said  he, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  very  debate 
from  which  the  motto  is  taken)  (e  has  con- 
*'  trived  to  introduce  a  subject,  calculated  to 
"  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
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"  his  passions  and  resentments,  and  of  giv- 
"  ing  vent  to  those  violent  and  splenetic 
"  emotions,  to  which  his  present  situation 
"  so  naturally  gives  birth  5  a  situation,  in 
"  which  to  the  torments  of  baffled  hope,  of 
"  wounded  pride  and  disappointed  ambition, 
"  is  added  the  mortifying  reflection,  that, 
"  to  the  improvident  and  intemperate  use  he 
"  made  of  his  power  and  influence,  while 
"  they  lasted,  he  could  alone  attribute  the 
"  cause  of  all  those  misfortunes,  to  which 
"  he  is  in  the  habit  so  constantly,  so  pathe- 
"  tically,  but  so  unsuccessfully,  to  solicit  the 
"  compassion  of  the  House.  Feeling,  as  I 
(<  do,  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
"  I  declare,  that  I  should  think  it  highly 
"  unbecoming  in  me  to  consider  any  of  his 
"  transports,  any  of  those  ecstasies  of  3 
"  mind  labouring  under  the  aggravated  load 
"  of  disappointment  and  self-upbraiding, 
"  which  at  present  are  his  lot,  as  objects 
'*  of  any  other  emotion  in  my  breast  than 
"  that  of  pity  3  certainly  not  of  resentment, 
"  nor  even  of  contempt."  The  time,  when 
these  saucy  taunts  were  uttered,  was  that 
when  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  the  re-election  bad 
filled  the  House  with  those  new  and  strange- 
looking  faces,  which,  as  Mr.  Burke  then 
observed,  no  man  in  respectable  life  had  ever 
before  beheld.  It  was  at  the  time,  when 
the  clamours,  the  catch-words,  the  misre- 
presentations, the  falsehoods,  of  the  fund- 
dealing  crew  had  so  blinded  and  misled  the 
people,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  to 
induce  them  to  give  the  minister  ample 
means  to  carry  him  through  those  measures, 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  his  politi- 
cal power.  Eat,  when  the  giddy  people 
were  thus  acting  3  when  they  saw  their  work 
in  this  prosperous  way;  when  they  beheld 
"  the  heaven-born"  minister  and  his  col- 
league Dundas,  supported  by  the  Rolles,  t he- 
Bassets,  and  the  Marshams  3  by.the  Jejikiu- 
sons,  the  Wedderburns  and  the  Edeiis;  by 
the  Wilberforces,  the  Thorntons,  the  Sjrirths, 
the  Beaufoys  and  the  Kills  3  and,  though 
last  not  lea?t,  by  Paul  Bft*rFi$M>  ajid  i  s 
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of  the  people,  never  could  have  regarded  it 
as  possible,  that  their  minds  would,  at  last,, 
become  so  perverted  and  brutiiied  as  to  be- 
come the  sport  of  such  men. To  advert 


trusty  crew  :  when  the  people  were  exulting 
at  this  the  effect  of  their  clamorous  fully,  lit- 
tle did  they  imagine  to  what  it  would  finally 
lead  3  little  did  they,  though  repeatedly 
warned  of  the  danger,  believe,  that  the  end 
of  all  this  exultation  would  be,  first  un- 
bounded corruption  and  degradation  at 
home,  and  next,  the  most  imminent  danger 
from  abroad.  Little  did  they  believe,  that 
at  that  time;  yea,  at  that  very  moment, 
was  beginning,  under  the  loudest  professions 
of  purity,  under  the  guise  even  of  acts  of 
parliament  for  the  professed  purposes  of  deep' 
npmy  and  tor  the  prevention  of  abuse  ;  little 
did  they  believe,  that  then,  even  then,  was  be- 
ginningthatsystem,  that  settled  system  of  pe- 


to  the  endeavours  that  are  still  employed  to 
deceive  the  people,  with  regard  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  war,  is  hardly  worth  while; 
or,    those  who  can   believe  in  any  of  the 
stories  that  are  now  told  them  about  the  sue-  I 
cesses    of   the      Archduke     Charles,     with 
00,000  men  at  three  posts  distance  from  Vi-' 
enna  ;  about  the  future  exertions  and  won- 
derful exploits  of  the  gallant  youth,  who,  as 
they  told  us,  took  such  a  solemn  oath  upon 
the    tomb  of  the  Great  Frederick,' at  Pots-' 
dam,  and  whom  we  know  to  have  accepted 


cul  ition,   now  brought  to  light  by  the  Tenth  |  of  Napoleon's  permission  to  march  home  by 


Beport   of  the   Naval  Commissioners.     As 
little  did  the    "  heaven-born"  minister  and 
his  trusty   colleague  anticipate  tin?  final  re- 
sult of  their  schemes  of  ambition.  When  the 
above-quoted    saucy  speech  was  made,  they 
no  more   imagined  that  they  should  live  to 
see    the  day,  when  Mr.  Fox  would  be  com- 
missioned, by  his  constituents,  to  carry  to 
the   King  an   address  describing  and   repro- 
bating the  course  of  their  conduct  relative  to 
the  management   of  the   public  money  ;   no 
more  did  they  imagine  this,  than  their  friend 
and  supporter,     Paul    Benfield,    with    a 
million  it:  his  purse  and  with  eight  members 
of  parliament  at  his  back,  imagined  that  he 
should  live  to  beg  his  bread.     By  the  debate 
reporter,  we  are  told,  that,  upon   the  occa- 
sion  above   referred    to,  there  was   a   loud 
laugh  from    the  Treasury   Benches.     Does 
Paid  Benfield,  who  doubtless,  joined  in  that 
laugh,  laugh    now?     Does  his  friend   Mr. 
Dnndas,  though  become  a  peer,  laugh  now? 
Does  his  other  friend,  Mr.  Pitt,  though    lie 
has  been  able  to  keep  his  place  for  twenty 
lon£  years,  laugh  now?     Does  the  country 
laugh   now''     Mr.    Burke  warned  them,  at 
the  time,  that,  though  they  appeared  dead  to 
the  voice  of  all  other  admoimhers,  calamity 
Mould  become  their  teacher,  and  would  in- 
struct them  through  the  means  of  their  feel- 
ings.    But,  even   Mr.  Burke,   with    all    his 
prescience,  never  could  hive  imagined,   that 
the  delusion  would  have  continued  so  long; 
never  could    have   imagined,  thai   calamity 
and  disgrace  would  have  so  long  continued 
to  produce  no  effect  as  to  the  opening  of  the 
eyes    of  the  people  ;   never  could  have  ima- 
gined, that  the  reign  of  delusion  would  have 
lasted  to  the  days  of  the  Two  Bulletins, 
and  that,  at  last,  it  would  have  lu-en  success- 
fulls'  carried    oh  by  the  William  Dundases, 
the  Wards,  the    Cannings,   and  the  ITuskis- 
idns:    even  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  seen   so 
muih  ot  t  ie  foilv  and  the  perverse  blindness 


a  route  marked  i  ut  for  himseli  and  his  army ; 
about  the  warlike  attitude  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who,  as  they  told  us,  was,  a  month 
ago,  at  the  head,  actually  at  the  head,  of  an 
army  of  140,000  men,  making  through  Bot 
hernia  by  forced  marches  to  attack  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  ;  about  the  operations  of  the 
army  of  Russians,  Swedes,  and  English  in 
the  North  of  Europe  :  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  advert  to  these  endeavours  to  keep 
up  the  system  of  delusion  ;  for  those  who 
can  be  deluded  by  them,  may  be,  and,  by 
all  reasonable  men,  must  be,  considered  as 
belonging  to  that  class  of  animals  which  are 
to  be  instructed  only  by  chastisement,    by 

nothing  but  mere  bodily  suffering. There 

is,  however,  one  topic,  connected  with 
these  endeavours  at  further  delusion,  upon 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  speak  out ;  I  mean, 
the  censure,  nay,  the  down-right  abuse, 
which  the  ministerial  writers  are  now  heap- 
ing, without  measure,  upon  the  head  of  the 
unfortunate  and  ill-advised  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria; and  .this  their  conduct  is  the  more  cen- 
surable, and,  indeed,  detestable,  as  it  must 
now  be  evident  to  the  whole  world,  that  his 
misfortunes,  his  ruin  as  a  great  potentate,  is 
to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  having  yielded  to 
those  amongst  his  advisers  who  adopted  the 
precipitate  councils  of  the  English  cabinet. 
These  ministerial  writers  were,  the  public 
must  recollect,  clamourously  loud  against 
all  those,  who  appeared  to  doubt  of  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Kmperor  Francis.  They  applaud- 
ed him  ;  oh !  how  they  applauded  him, 
when  he  was  fleeing  throiigh  his  dominions, 
leaving  them  a  pi  ey  to  the  French!  With 
what  delight,  with  what  exultation,  did  they 
find  that  he  had  sacrificed  even  his  capital  to 
to  wdiat  they  called  the  common  cause  !  He 
was  then  "  the  best  of  men  ;  "  the  "  fa- 
"  ther  of  his  people  ;  "  a  "  most  beloved 
"  sovereign  ;  "  a  "  gallant  and  magnani- 
"  mous  prince,  "  and  every  thing  else  that 
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was  good  and  grent.  1  he  being  the  "  parti- 
"  cular  delight  of  heaven,  "  that,  indeed, 
the  Morning  Post  news-paper  reserved  for 
our  sovereign  and  for  us  ;  but,  every  thing, 
short  of  that  was  the  Emperor  Fran<  is. 
How,  alas  !  is  the  tone  now  changed  !  He 
is  now,  in  the  language  of  these  papers, 
these  vileand  versatile  papers  (language,  how- 
ever, that  I  will  not  quote,)  the  very  reverse 
of  all  that  he  was  before.  Not  a  month  has 
passed  over  our  heads  since  the  ministerial 
papers  called  upon  the  ministry,  and,  perhaps, 
they  had  some  notion  that  the  call  would  not 
be  in  vain,  to  prosecute  their  opponents  for 
ridiculing  the  sovereigns  who  were  the  allies 
of  this  country,  and  particularly  for  ha\  ing 
said  that  the  Emperor  Francis  was  what  no- 
body but  themselves  had  ever  called  him. 
And,  is  he  not  still  our  ally  ?  Or,  is  mis- 
fortune, misfortune  brought  upon  him,  too, 
by  our  councils,  to  be  pleaded  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  abusing  him  ? 

"  Why  yes  ;  if  satire  knews  its  time  and  place, 
"  You  still  may  lash  the  greatest — in  disgrace  : 
"   For  merit  will,  by  turns,  fotsake  them  all ; 
"  Would  you  know  -when?  Exactly  when  thev/a/7." 

These  maxims,  laid  down  in  the  sport  of 
imagination,  and  lashing  baseness  by  ex- 
aggerated statement  and  ironical  advice,  are 
now  acted  upon  by  the  hirelings  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  as  much  coolness  and  as 
much  confidence  as  a  good  man  acts  upon 
the  precepts  of  the  decalogue.  Each  of  them 
seems,  with  Satan,  to  have  said  :  "  Evil,  be 
thou  henceforth  my  good;"  and  to  have 
resolved,  like  him,  to  have  devoted  his  mind 
to  the  purposes  of  deception  and  destruction. 

As  to  the  fact ;  what  was  the  Emperor 

Francis  to  do  ?  He  had  done  all  that  was  in 
his  power,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  Jus 
allies.  "  Will  Austria  hold  out  to  the  last  ?" 
(said  Mr.  Fox  in  his  memorable  speech 
quoted  in  the  preceding  sheet,  page  13) 
No:  it  is  contrary  to  all  experience  and 
history  to  suppose,  as  has  been  argued, 
that,  being  engaged  to  Russia  and  En- 
gland, she  will  be  bound  to  hold  out  to 
the  last.  No  country  can  be  obliged,  by 
any  treaty,  to  hold  out  to  its  destruction 
and  to  lie  down  under  its  ruin."  So  says 
reason  ;  and  so  says,  too,  the  public  law  of 
Europe.  But,  what  are  reason  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  civilians  to  the  po- 
liticians of  'Change  Alley  ?  What  are  the 
preservation  of  the  last  remains  of  the  an- 
cient and  venerable  House  of  Austria  and 
the  happiness  of  twenty  millions  of  Austrian 
subjects  in  competition  with  the  safety  of 
the  treasures  of  five  or  six  hundred  Jews  or 
Jew -like  fund  dealers  ?  What  care  they  who 
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sinks,  so  that  they  swim  ?  After  all,  how- 
ever, these  censures,  this  cowardly  abuse,  of 
the  Emperor  Francisis  entirely  without  foun- 
dation ;  for,  except  as  to  what  would  have 
obviously  been  of  no  avail,  he  did  hold  out 
to  the  last.  He  gave  up  his  capital,  his  re- 
venues, his  arsenal,  and  his  means  of  raising 
men.  He  was  pursued  to  the  very  confines 
o(  his  dominions,  and  there,  in  a  last  stand, 
was  compleatly  defeated.  There  was  no- 
thing left  for  him,  but  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  conqueror,  or  a  flight  out  of  his 
dominions ;  and,  this  latter  would  have  an- 
swered no  good  purpose  to  his  allies,  because,' 
by  such  a  measure,  he  would  only  have  left? 
Napoleon  to  erect  another  royal  or  ducal 
house  instead  of  the  House  of  Austria.  By 
submission,  by  acceding  to  the  will  of  Na- 
poleon, and  by  agreeing  to  propositions  which 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  reject,  he  ob- 
tained, at  least,  that  on  which  these  same 
ministerial  writers  appear  yet  to  set  a  high 
value  ;  to  wit  ;  the  safety  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  the  remnant  of  his  army. — 
Whether,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Austria  and  France ;  or,  rather,  in  the 
terms,  upon  which  Napoleon  shall  allow  the 
House  of  Austria  to  retain  its  title  and  some 
part  of  its  territory,  there  will  be  found  any 
conditional  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  English  generosity  to  the  test,  we 
have  yet  to  learn.  If  there  should  :  if  the 
territory  upon  the  Inn,  or  any  part  of  the 
Venetian  states,  or  of  Corinthia,  or  Styria, 
or  any  thing  else,  should  be  given  back  to 
Austria,  upon  the  condition  that  England 
will  give  something  up  to  France ;  if  this 
should  be  the  case,  we  shall  have  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  showing  how  ready  we  are  to 
make  sacrifices  in  "  the  common  cause," 
and  how  disinterested  we  are  in  our  views 
with  regard  to  wars  upon  the  continent. 
Now,  observe,  I  do  not  recommend  any  such 
sacrifices  :  I  pledge  myself  to  nothing  upon.' 
the  subject :  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  our- 
selves ;  but,  can  we,  then,  deny,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Emperor  Francis  is  to  pre- 
serve himself  with  a  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  with  some  small  remains  of  power  in 

Europe  ? If  it  be  unjust  to  reproach  the 

Emperor  Francis  for  his  submission,  it  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  impolitic;  for,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  reproaches 
must  be,  to  excite  hatred  against  us,  not  only 
in  the  dominions  of  Austria,  but,  in  every 
part  of  the  world ;  and,  when  we  affect  asto- 
nishment at  the  language,  said,  in  the  French 
bulletins,  to  have  been  made  use  of,  with 
respect  to  this  country,  by  the  F'mperor 
Francis,  we,  surely,  forget  the  odious  com- 
parison which  our  ministerial  papers  drew, 
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with  such  insolent  triumph,  between  the 
conduct  of  our  nftvy  and  of  his  aflmy,  A 
prince  and  his  army  are  something  like  man 
and  wife  :  they  will  pretty  freely  find  fault 
v.'aii  and  reproach  one  another;  but,  they 
do  not  easily  digest  the  interference  of  third 
parties,  and  especially  if  the  lesson  proceeds 
upon  a  comparison  of  their  faults  with  that 
of  the  virtues  of  those  who  interfere.  From 
the  very  onset  of  this  contest,  the  papers, 
known  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  office, 
have  been  dealing  their  reproaches  out 
against  every  prince  upon  the  continent,  in 
whom  they  perceived  a  backwardness  to  op- 
pose the  French;  There  lias  been,  in  these 
reproaches,  no  consideration  at  all,  as  to  the 
situntion  of  the  parties  reproached  ;  no  ac- 
count has  been  made  of  their  danger :  it 
never  having  appeared  to  enter  into  the 
minds  of  those  writers,  that,  when  the  ob- 
ject was  to  draw  the  power  of  France  off 
from  England,  the  safely,  the  very  existence, 
of  th  ise  ■"  Whose  means  the  object  was  to 
be  obtained,  was  of  any  importance.  In 
short,  like  the  cock  upon  his  dunghill,  they 
teem  to  have  looked  round  over  the  states  of 
Europe,  and  to  have  said  :  "  all  these  vvere 
made  for  us."  If  we  persist  in  this  pre- 
sumptuous, tins  ungrateful,  this  odious,  this 
dishonourable,  this  detestable  course  ;  if  we 
persist  in  abusing  all  those  who  will  not  join 
us,  and  all  those  who  do  join  us  the  moment 
they  fall  a  sacrifice  to  that  junction,  those 
that  are  yet  standing,  will  certainly  prefer 
our  abuse  without  destruction  to  our  abuse 
with  destruction  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
cheering  paragraphs  of  those  choice  "  young 
friends,"  Messrs.  Ruskisson  and  Ward,  I 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  king 
of  Prussia  will  prefer  the  latter,  though  we 
were  assured  that  he  had  been  swearing 
upon  the  tomb  at  Potsdam,  and  though  our 
"  young  friends"  almost  swore,  that  he  was, 
a  month  ago,  actually  upon  the  march,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men. 

"  Pkrisii  Commerce." This  is  the 

an  article  in  the  Courier  of  the  O'th 
instant,  in  which  an  attempt,  by  way  of  last 
.   i  suppose,  is  made  to  terrify  the  fund- 
i  arid  ;he  merchants  with  the  persua- 
sion, that,   if  the  Opposition  were  to  come 
-■■v-r,  they  would  instantly  overset  the 
that  they  would  destroy  all  the   ma- 
Bj  and  that  they  would  give  up  our 
I  our  colonies  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
:  1  that,  too,  because  the  monicd 
..  I'wrci.d  influence  have  been  the  sup* 

. .    f  Mr.  Pitt. The  words  j   "  perish 

ce,"  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
..!•!,  though  every  reader  must  now 
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know,  that  they,  with  their  context,  "  let 
the  constitution  live,"  which  expressed  the 
proper  sentiment,  that,  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution we  ought  to  wish  the  loss  of  our 
commerce ;  it  is  well  known,  and  it  has 
been  so  stated  more  than  once  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Windham  never  used' 
thesevwordsj  but  that  they  were  used  by 
Mr.  Hardinge,  who,  in  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment, owned,  or  rather  claimed,  them  as 
his.  To  this  fact,  if  the  reader  will  add  an- 
other, and  that  is,  that  the  words  were  utter- 
ed at  the  time  that  Mr.  Windham,  even  sup- 
posing him  to  have  spoken  them,  was  in 
office  with  Mr.  Pitt,  he  will  have  tolerably 
good  means  of  judging  of  the  candour  of 
this  tool  of  the  "  young  friends,"  as  well  as, 
of  the  sincerity  of  that  alarm  tor  the  safety 
of  commerce,  which  alarm  he  would  fain 
make  us  believe,  arises,  in  part  at  least,] 
from  this  sentiment  having  been  expressed 

by   Mr.   Windham. After  quoting,    or 

rather  garbling,  several  passages  in  the  Re- 
gister and  one  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
rrelating  to  the  funding  and  commercial  in- 
fluence of  the  nation,  and  more  especially 
to  the  dangerous  predominance  of  that  in- 
fluence over  every  other,  over  the  spirit  of" 
the  people  as  well  as  over  the  legal  and  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  making  such  an  arrangement; 
of,  and  giving  such  a  turn  to,  these  passages  - 
as  to  make  them  convey  a  personal  censure 
upon,  and  a  personal  hatred  of,  all  monied 
and  all  commercial  men  ;  after  this  effort  of! 
candour,    the  writer  proceeds   as  follows : 
"  Such  are  the  sentiments,    the  views,  and! 
"  the  expectations,  of  the  two  journals  oft 
"  the  two  party  branches,   which,  united  J 
"  make  the  coalition.Though  disagreeingbnl 
"  so  many  points,  on  the  subversion  of  the] 
"  commercial  system,  on  the  ruin  of  com-  | 
"  mercial  men,  they are  most  cordially  of  opi-J 
*'  nicn,  forno  other  reason,  than,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
"  having  successfully  cherished. that  system'] 
"  and  these  men,  who  in  their  turn  support  ' 
'  him,  both  must  be  swept  away,  that  the.  i 
"  road  to  power  may  be  made  accessible  for] 
"  the  Opposition.     It  is  for  the  King  and 
"  the  Country  to  consider  whether  an  Oppo-j 
"  sition  having  such  designs  should  be  en-  j 
'■'  trusted  with  any  degree  of  power,  even\ 
■with  the  privilege  of  sit  ting  in  Parliaments 
"  To  nothing  is   this  nation   so    much  in- 
'*  debted  for  its  greatness  as  to  its  commer- 
cial system.     Every  commercial  nation  in 
"  the  world  has  been   powerful  as   well  as 
"  rich.     There  never  was  a  commercial  na-. 
"  tion  in  the  world  the  twentieth  part   so 
"  powerful  or  so  rich  as  England  now  is ; •} 
"  nor  was  there  e,ver  one  tl»c  twentieth  pare 
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™  so  formidable  as  a  military  state.  In  our 
"  navy  we  have  more  than  100,000  of  the 
''  bravest,  of  the  most  skilful,  of  the  best 
:c  troops  in  the  world  j  they -are  the  bulwark 
"  of  this  country ;  but  without  the  repro- 
"  hated  commercial  system,  that  gallant  race 
of  wen  would  soon  be  extinct.  It  is  for 
if  the  King  and  the  Country  to  consider  vhe- 
tf  ther  they  will  give  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment to  a  party  whose  first  object  avoired- 
ly  is  to  destroy  that  system,  for  the  pur- 

"  pose   of  crippling  a  political  rival." 

Of  the  tolerance  and  the  truth  of  the  direct 
assertions,  here  made,  nothing  needs  be  said; 
but,  there  is  one  opinion,  upon  which  I  can- 
not'refrain  from  offering  a  remark  or  two. 
And,  first  of  ail,  who  has  said,  that  com- 
merce was  injurious  to  this  country 'i    I  have 
always  said,  that,  Without  commerce,  and 
particularly  commercial  navigation,  that  this 
bland  could  net  possibly  continue  to  be  great ; 
that  it  could  not  possibly   retain  its  conse- 
quence amongst  the  nations  of  Europe.  With 
>4feis  qualification  I  have  always  spoken ;  but,  it 
is  the  system  of  rendering  every  thing  com- 
mercial ;  of  making  merchants  3nd  bankers 
into  Lords ;  of  making  a  set  of  fund -dealers 
the  distributors  of  honours  and  rewards  in  the 
army  and  the  navy;  of  tbegovernment,  in  its 
several  departments,  making  official  reports 
to  Lords  Mayor  and  Lloyd's  Coffee-House  ; 
of  a  system,  in  short,  which,  day    by  day, 
is  drawing  every   thing,    in  the  way  of  in- 
fluence, from  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
depositing  it  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  ne- 
cessarily  become  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
minister  of  the   day,  be  he  who  or  what  he 
will.     It   is   the  commercial   system,    thus 
distended,  thus  spread  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, thus  swallowing  up  and  preventing  all 
die    influence     of    the  aristocracy  and  the 
church  and  all  the  constitutional  influence  of 
the  crown  5  it  is  this  system  that  I  reprobate, 
and   that,    most  assuredly,  has   nothing  to 
do  either  in  creating  or  in  supporting  "  that 
"  gallant  race  of  men,"  by  whom  the  na- 
tion  has  been   so   long   defended,    and  by 
whom  her  glories  have  been  caused  to  shine 
forth  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.      In 
what  way  is  the  creating  or  the  preserving  of 
this  race  of  men  connected  with  the  com- 
mercial system,  as  now  extended   and  per- 
verted ?     How  does  gambling  in  the   funds 
tend    to  support  the  navy  ?     England  was 
great ;  she  was  powerful  upon  the  sea  ;  she 
was  queen  of  the  ocean  ;  all  this  was  long, 
very  long  indeed,  before  her  sons  ever  heard 
of  funds.     The  real  merchant,    as  I   have 
a  hundred  times  observed,  is  a  person  to  be 
cherished ;  his  calling  is  as  honourable  and 
as  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  country,  as 
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that  of  the   farmer.     It   is   only   when  his 
calling  is  perverted;  when  Ins  trade  becomes, 
as  it  must  become  under  a  funding  system  SO 
•extended,  a  species  of  gambling  ;    when  h* 
trusts   more  to  craft  than  to  industry,  pru- 
dence,   and  integrity;    when  he,  if  .he  bo 
lucky,  may  become  richer  than  a  lord  by  the 
speculations  of  a  few  days ;  when  his  for- 
tune may  be  made,    when   the   means  of 
bringing  five  or  six  members  in  amongst  the 
representatives   of  the  people,    may    be  ob- 
tained  in  consequence  of  one  valuable  hint 
from  a   minister,  or  a  minister's  favourite. 
Then  it  is,  that  the  commercial  system  be- 
comes dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  throne  of  the  king  ;  and  then  it 
•is,  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  my  reproba- 
tion.—  But,  to  suppose,  that  the  Opposi- 
tion would  set  about  overthrowing  the  fund- 
dealers,  because  they  have   been,  and  ,aie, 
staunch  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt,  is  to  have  a  very 
great  opinion   of  their  vindictiveness,  or  a 
very  little  one  of  dieir  discernment  and  their 
recollection  ;    for,    must  they  not  have  per- 
ceived, that  it  is  to  the  minister  of  the  day  -r 
not,  to   this  or  to  that  minister,  but  to  this 
minister  of    the  day;    the    minister     who 
makes  loans  and  lotteries,  and  who  gives  bo- 
nuses ;  the  minister  wdio  makes  contracts  for 
hemp  and  timber  and  tents  and  baggage  and 
slops  and  corn  and  wine  and  brandy,  and 
w  ho  expects,  perhaps,  to  be  treated  civilly 
in  return  :    must  not  die  Opposition   have 
perceived,  -  that  it  is  this  'sort  of  minister  that 
the  money-lenders  and  merchants  are  attach- 
ed to  ?     And,  must  they  not  remember,  that 
the  money-lenders  and  merchants  were  as 
much    attached    to    Mr.   Addinglon   as   to 
Mr.  Pitt  ?     Or,  if  there  was  any  little  fall- 
ing off  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Addington,  niight 
it  not  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  his  not  hav- 
ing afforded  any  of  those  little  accommoda- 
tions  so  judiciously  afforded  by  his  predeces- 
sor to  those  excellent  persons  Messrs.  Boyd 
and  -Beiifield  ?  And,  if  the  Opposition,  thus- 
perceiving  and  thus  remembering,    should 
harbour  any  designs  hostile  to  the" fund- deal- 
ers and  the  merchants,  must  they  not  be  ac- 
tuated by  something  other  than   a  love  of 
place  and  emolument  ? — As  to  the  way  ojj 
lessening,  or  of  removing,  if  possible,  the 
enormous  evils  attendant  upon  the  funds,  I 
know,  as  I  have  frequently  said,  nothing  of 
the  sentiments  of  any  one   member  of  tha 
Opposition  ;  no,  not  even  by  hear-say  ;  and, 
being  fully  persuaded,  that  the  whole  nation 
will  think  with  me  at  last,  I  am  by  no  n 
anxious  to  hear  their  opinions.       A 
shall  freely  state,  as  often  as  it  1  | 
per  and  is  convenient.     Indie  j 
but  one  I  intend  to  do  thil      K  i* 
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large ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  the  reader  to  a  letter,  which  he  will 
find  in  a  subsequent  page,  and  to  which  let- 
ter I  propose  to  give  an  answer.  I  will  just 
row  observe,  however,  not  by  way  ot  an- 
swer to  the  Courier,  whose  paragraphs  I 
only  introduce  as  convenient  openings  to  my 
remarks  (and  very  convenient  and  useful 
they  are  in  that  respect),  but  by  way  of  re- 
monstrance to  those,  who  seem  to  think  me 
rash,  upon  this  subject,  and  unaware  of  the 
consequences  of  the  measures  I  have  some- 
times alluded  to  as  necessary  ;  a^d,  I  must 
Bay,  that  before  such  an  opinion  be  express- 
ed, something  should  be  done,  in  the  way 
of  argumnt,  to  convince  me  of  the  errone- 
ousness  of  the  premises  whence  my  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn.  This  has  been  at- 
tempted by  my  correspondent  ;  and,  it  I 
am  nit  convinced  by  him,  I  shall,  I  trust, 
be  able  to  shew  that  my  want  of  conviction 
fo  founded  on  reason;  and,  at  any  rate,  the 
reader  will  have  an  opportunity  of  deciding 
between  us  ;  but,  to  the  conduct  of  those 
who  bestow  the  term  rashness  upon  my  opi- 
nion,-;, without  giving  me  any,  even  the 
Jeat,  proof,  that  they  have  themselves  ever 
taken  the  trouble  to  think  upon  the  subject, 
J  cannot  bring  myself,  to  affix  any  epithet 
milder  than  that  of  presumptuous.  I  mean 
not  this  for  the  Iluskissons  and  the  Cannings 
find  the  Old  Rrsts  and  the  Wards  ;  I  mean 
it  not  for  the  men  of  the  Two  Bulletins ;  but 
for  men  whose  opinions  I  respect,  but  whom 
]  cannot  permit  to  censure  my  opinions,  un- 
less they  condescend  to  favour  me  with  the 
reasons  whereon  that  censure  is  founded. 

Change  or  Ministky.— -As  was  natu- 
rally to  be  expected,  the  calamities  upon  the 
Continent  have  produced  upon  the  men  pf 
the  Two  Bulletins  an  apprehension  for  I|()- 
thing  but  their  places  j  and,  of  course,  all 
their  endeavours,  in  all  manner  of  ways,  are 
lent  towards  the  preservation  of  tht'in.  One 
of  their  efforts  is  directed  towards  bringing 
men's  minds  back  to  the  political  and  parlia- 
mentary  divisions  of  the  last  war,  to  revive 
the  party  animosities,  the  popular  preju- 
dices and  passions,  and,  if  it  may,  by  any 
means,  be  possible,  the  party  divisions,  ol 
those  days,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
French  revolution,  and  (as  if  the  dangerous 
principles  of  that  revolution  were  still  afloat 
with  regard  to  peace  with  Prance.  Amongst 
the  attempts  ol  this  sort  I  shall  select  one 
only  ;  but,  upon  that,  when  I  have  inserted 
it.  I  shall  have  to  beseech  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  a  few  observations. — "  We  can- 
"  no|  sec,  therefore,  in  what  v  ay  it  can  Ik 
"  maintained,  that  the  disasters  and  dangers 
"  in  which  the  Continent  unhappily  is  in- 


"  volved,  are  imputable  to  this  country. 
"  Those  disasters  are  all  to  be  attributed  to 
"  one  event ;  the  imbecility  or  treachery 
"  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  that  fine  ar- 
"  my  which  was  placed  under  the  command 
'•  of  General  Mack; — an  event  in  which 
'•  Mr.  Pitt  could  have  had  no  concern. 
"  '  But  if  we  must  right  the  French  single- 
"  '  handed,'  say  the  Opposition  writers, 
"  '  must  it  be  under  tho-e  leaders  whom  the 
"  *  French  have  beaten  ?'  They  would  give  us 
"  Mr.  Fox,  we  suppose,  for  a  leader;  and  how 
"  would  he  enable  us  to  fight  France  single- 
"  handed  ?  He  has  no  jealousy  of  Buona- 
"  parte;  thinks  him  a  harmless  man, 
"  who  had  no  views  against  this  country, 
"  but  those  of  innocent  commercial  riuali  e. 
"  In  the  character  of  a  minister  who  is  to 
"  conduct  a  war  against  France,  it  has  b  en 
"  supposed  that  some  degree  of  jealousy  and 
'•'  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  that  p  >wer 
"  were  necessary,  but  here  the  Opposition 
"  would  give  us,  to  conduct  the  war  against 
"  Buonaparte,  a  man  who,  if  he  be  not  the 
"  admirer  of  Buonaparte,  is  at  least  not  pre- 
"  pared  to  view  him  with  that  jealousy,  dis- 
"  trust,  and  hatred,  which  ought  deeply  and 
"  invariably  to  influence  the  feelings  of 
"  every  man  in  the  country.  The  nation, 
"  thank  God  !  is  not  reduced  to  such  a.  state 
"  of  humiliation  as  to  render  it  necessary 
"  for  it  to  look  for  its  security  and  salvation 

"  to   the  friends  of  O'Connor." As  to 

the  first  part  of  this  paragraph,  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  done,  except  merely  to  repeat, 
what  we  have  said  before,  and  of  the  truth  of 
which  the  country  is  unanimously  per- 
suaded; namely,  that  our  ministry  were  the 
great  cause  of  the  calamities  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, because  they  urged  and  precipitated 
Austria  into  the  war,  in  spite  of  ad\*ce, 
founded  upon  clearly  expressed  reasons,  to 
the  contrary.  But,  this  repetition  is,  in 
fact,  useless;  because,  with  those  who  ihink 
the  present  minister  and  his  young  friends 
capable  of  conducting  the  nation  through 
the  perils  that  await  her,  no  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  a  change  need  be  urged.  With  those 
who  do  think  a  change  necessary,  a  speedy 
change  of  councils  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  the  country  a  chance  of  pre- 
serving its  independence;  with  those,  very 
little,  1  should  think,  would  be  required  to 
show  the  fallacy,  the  hypocrisy,  and,  when 
compared  with  what  the  same  writer  has  so 
recently  maintained,  the  profligate  inconsis- 
tency, of  the  remaining  part  of  the  para- 
graph.  "  The    friends    of    O'Connor." 

Now,  supposipg  us  all,  on  both  sides,  still  to 
retain,  in  their  utmost  extent,  all  the  opi- 
nions, which   we    entertained    during    the 
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whole  of  the  revolution,  and,  until  the  hour, 
and  after  the  conclusion,   of  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  ;    supposing  us  all  to  retain  those 
our  opinions  (except  Mr.  Pitt,  indeed,  who, 
has  shifted,  and  is  allowed  to  shift,  his  back- 
ward and  forward  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire), what  ground  would  that  be  for   au 
objection  to  Mr.  Fox  ?  I  mean  amongst  us, 
who  so  widely  differed  from   him,  and  by 
whom  his  opinions  and  his  conduct  were  so 
unqualifiedly  censured  ?    The    personalities 
must  be  buried  in  oblivion.     We  have,  in 
this  way,   so  much    to  atone  for,  on  both 
sides,  that  I  must  a?  ways  protest  against  their 
being  brought  to  a  balance  of  accounts.     I 
will,°for  my  part,   never  retract  one  single 
word  ;  and,' if  I  ask  no  one  to  retract  with 
respect  to  me,  I   think,  I  may  rest  satisfied 
of  a  clear  conscience.     If  the  French  revo- 
lution were  to  return,  we  should,  I  am  per- 
suaded, stand,  with  respect  to  each  other, 
hist  as  we  did  before;  with  this  exception 
only,  that  those,  who,  like  me,  were  induced 
to  give  our  support  to  the  destructive  power 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  would  not  again  be  so  induced. 
But,  can,  this  state  of  things  return  ?  Are  not 
the  circumstances  changed?  Are  they  not 
all  changed  ?  Instead  of  a  wild  democracy 
in  France,   is  there   not  a  perfect  military 
despotism  in  that  country  ?  Instead  of  being 
ail  upon  the  alert  for  the  rights  of  man,  in 
England  ;   instead  of  clubs  and  societies  for 
the   propagation  of  piinciples  of  liberty,  is 
not  the  nation,  as  to  matters  of  that  kind,  as 
silent   as  the  grave  ?  Is  there  ?  I   appeal  to 
.the  common  sense  of  the  reader  :   is  there 
now  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  councils 
impregnated,  nay,    howsoever   deeply    im- 
pregnated,  with   the   doctrines  of  liberty  ? 
And,   is  there  one  man,   who  will  still  call 
himself  an  Englishman,  and  who,  while  des- 
potism is  indolently  staring  us  in  the  face  ; 
while  the  question  is,  whether  we  shall  be- 
come slaves  or  not ;   while  this  is  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  is  there  any  such  man,  who 
can  seriously  fear,    that  we  have  danger  to 
apprehend    from    councils    which    have    a 
strong,  and,  if  you  will,  a  too  powerful,  bias, 

towards  the  side  of  liberty  ? But,   "  jea- 

"  lousy  and  suspicion"  of  the  designs  ot 
France  are,  we  are  told,  necessary  in  a  lead- 
er, at  the  present  time.  Jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion are  the  inmates  of  weak,  of  mean,  and 
of  cowardly  mind-; ;  and,  if  they  alone  were 
sufficient  in  a  political  leader,  there  are  few 
persons,  I  am  persuaded,  who  would  think, 
a  change  of  ministry  necessary.  But,  these 
excellent  qualities  are  not  all  that  are 
wanted  in  a  ministry  of  a  great  state,  at  any 
time ;  and,  at  this  time,  we  want  them  not 
at  all,  there  being  not  one  person  in  Eng- 
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land  ;  no,  not  an  underwriter,  with  his  black 
short  pen  stuck  behind  his  ear,  nor  an  un- 
derwriter's wife  "  in  the  family-way" 
pressing  forward  to  touch  the  wonder-work- 
ing minister,  nor  even  a  "  young  friend" 
with  his  imitative  nasal  croak  and  grin  of 
conscious  impunity;  there  is  not  one  even 
of  this  race  of  beings,  who  st,  nds  in  need  of 
suspicion  and  jealousy  wherewith  to  meet 
the  designs  of  Napoleon,  who  hap  proclaim- 
ed those  designs  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other,  and  who  has  given  U.s  a  proof  of 
his  sincerity  in  his  terror-striking  prepara- 
tions at  Boulogne. Never  did  Mr.  fox 

say,  that  Buonaparte  was  "  a  harmless 
"  nun;"  never  did  he  say,  that  lie  appre- 
hended nothing  from  the  increase  of  French 
power;  but,  over  and  over  again,  has  he,  in 
the  most  explicit  manner,  declared  the  di- 
rect contrary  ;  and,  as  to  the  personal  hatred 
of  Buonaparte,  how  long  is  it,  to  you  who 
hear  me  I  put  the  question,  how  Jung  is  it, 
since  these  very  writers,  taking  their  tone 
from  Lord.  Hawkesbury,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  reprobated  the  perpetuating  of 
animosity  against  this  same  Buonaparte,  and 
applauded  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Peltier  for 
having  made  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
which  prosecution  they  themselves  recom- 
mended ? But,  whence  this  new-light  as 

to.'he  unfitness  of  Mr.  Fox  for  the  task  of 
opposing  France  ?  Reader,  need  I  recall  to 
your  mind  the  memorable  occurrences  of  the 
spring  of  1 S04  ?  Need  I  remind  you,  that,  at 
that  time,  when  it  was  the  anxious  wish  of 
the  whole  nation  to  see  formed  such  an  ad- 
ministration as  wrould  inspire  confidence  at 
home  and  respect  abroad,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  put  an  end,  for  ever,  to  the  political 
animosities  engendered  during  the  French 
revolution  and  its  attendant  war;  need  I  re- 
mind him,  that,  at  that  time,  wh<  n  the 
hopes  of  this  loyal  and  suffering  and  patient 
people  were  again  blasted  by  low  intrigue 
and  by  ambition  still  lower;  need  I  remind 
him,  that  at  that  time,  these  very  writers, 
who  are  now  endeavouring  to  excite  doubts 
as  to  the  cabinet-worthiness  of  Mr,  Fox, 
first  most  distinctly  reprobated  the  formation 
of  any  ministry,  of  which  he  should  not 
form  a  part ;  and,  afterwards,  defended  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  assertion,  that 
that  gentleman  spent  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  in  an  useless  effort  to  persuade  the 
King,  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  into  his  councils  ; 
and,  that,  in  a  still  later  stage  of  the  in- 
trigue, and  as  a  further  means  of  defence, 
they  asserted,  that  Mr.  F*>x  had  received  an 
offer  from  the  minister  to  go  as  a  general  ne- 
gotiator, with  unlimited  powers,  to  France 
and  to  all  the  courts  of  the  Continent,  la^ 
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or,  rather,  whether  the  change  proposed  by  him 
would,  upon  the  whole,  be  preferable  to  the 
change  proposed  by  me;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  change  which  I  regard  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  salvation  of  the  country.] 


rnentiug,  at  the  same  time,  deeply  lamenting, 
that  hecould  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
of  the  offer?  Need  I  remind  the  reader  of 
these  things ;  and  need  I,  then,  call  for  his 
detestation  upon  the  head  of  these  versatile 
hirelings  ? 

Botley,  Thursday,  £ 

gthJan.  1S0£.       3 


FATE  OF  THE  FUNDS. 
[The  reader  will  recollect,  that  I  have  frequent- 
ly asked  the  question  ;  whether,  supposing  us  to 
be  obliged  to  continue  paying  the  interest  upon  the 
national  debt,  it  be  possible  for  us  to  carry  on  the 
war  for  five  or  six  years  longer  ?  He  will  recollect, 
that  I  have  invited  those  who  differ  from  me  upon 
this  important  point,  to  state  the  reasons  whereon 
that  difference  is  founded.  This  invitation  has 
been  accepted  of  by  a  correspondent,  whose  letter 
I  here  insert,  and  to  which  letter  I  beg  leave  to 
solicit  the  attention  of  my  readers.  That  it  may 
have  a  fair  chance  of  producing  all  the  effect  that 
it  is  calculated  to  produce,  I  shall  leave  it  for  one 
week ;  nay,  for  two  weeks,  without  an  attempt  to 
answer  it.  In  the  Register  after  the  next,  I  shall 
offer  some  remarks  upon  it;  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, I  shall  content  myself  with  requesting  it  to 
be  observed,  that,  as  to  the  evils  of  the  Funding 
System,  such  us  it  noiv  is  and  is  becoming,  my  corres- 
pondent perfectly  agrees  with  me.  He  admits, 
that  the  national  debt  is  likely  to  go  on  accumulat- 
ing, unless  some  effectual  measure  be  adopted  to 
prevent  it ;  and,  be,  of  course,  admits,  that  Mr. 
.Pitt's  schemes,  for  that  purpose,  are  not  effectual. 
He  admit*,  that  a  farther  great  accumulation  vsup- 
pose  of  another  hundred  millions)  would  be  an  in- 
tolerable evil.  He  admits,  that  the  debt,  "  in  its 
"  present  magnitude,  goes  far  towards  cramping 
"  public  spirit,  enervating  patriotism,  and  dead- 
"  ening  the  love  cf  our  country;  for,  that,  if 
"  taxes  upon  taxes  not  only  abridge,  but  auniiii- 
**  late,  the  comforts  of  the  people,  they  cannot 
**  fail  to  extinguish  virtuous  independence  ;  that 
"  the  public  tnipd  is  thereby  fettered  and  enfeebled; 
«'  that  patriotism  evaporates,  and  gives  place  to  de- 
"  pendence  and  degradation." These  admis- 
sions are  manly.  They  discover  a  love  of  truth. 
They  form  a  basis  whereon  to  reason.  They  ex- 
press a  decided  opinion,  that  something  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  done  ;  that  some  change  must  take 
place  in  the  Funding  System,  and  that  right  speed- 
ily ;  and,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther the  charge,  which  I  think  necessary,  be  ne- 
cessary and  justifiable;  and  whether  the  change, 
whieh  tly'.s  gentleman  proposes,  would  be  effectual; 


Sir, — I  read  your  Political  Register  with 
rmich  satisfaction.  I  admire  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  you  discuss  the  vast  variety 
of  subjects  which  you  bring  forward,  and 
I  am  astonished  at  the  stretch  of  mental  ex- 
ertion which  enables  you  to  pursue  the  same 
train  of  thought  with  so  much  energy  and 
ardour.  But,  Sir,  there  is  one  subject  oc- 
casionally introduced  into  your  work,  and 
treated  by  you  as  if  your  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to  it  were  matured,  which  leads  me, 
in  common  with  many  of  your  admirers,  to 
regret  that  you  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
■  the  time  at  cpmmand  which  should  enable 
you  to  devote  to  it  the  attention  which  its 
magnitude,  its  incalculable  importance,  im- 
periously demands.  I  mean  that  of  the- 
National  Debt. — For  a  considerable  time, 
Sir,  I  read  the  hints  which  you  casually 
threw  out  on  this  subject  merely  as  matters 
of  speculation.  Many  valuable  men,  men. 
possessed  of  transcendent  talents,  have  been 
notorious  for  riding  their  hobbies ;  and  I  had 
no  objection  to  Mr.  Cobbett's  trotting  his. 
But,  Sir,  your  work  is  one  of  no  common 
merit ;  it  finds  its  way  to  every  corner  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  it  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce great  effects  on  the  public  mind.  I 
therefore.  Sir,  would  solemnly  put  the 
question  to  your  feelings,  to  your  principles, 
to  your  honour.  Do  you  seriously  mean  to 
recommend  to  Britons  to  cancel  their  public 
debts  by  the  application  of  a  national  sponge? 
Do  you  really  mean  to  argue,  that  a  British 
Parliament  should  enact,  or  that  a  British 
Public  should  sanction,  a  measure  which,  if 
acted  in  private  life,  would  expose  the  most 
hardy  individual  of  that  public  to  the  lash  of. 
British  law,  as  well  as  to  merited  reproach 
and  indignation  ?  Surely,  Mr.  Cobbett,  you 
are  not  fully  aware  that  the  measures  which 
you  appear  (for  I  will  yet,  only  say  appear) 
to  recommend,  is  one  of  the  most  awfully 
important  that  can  possibly  be  suggested. 
I  say  awfully  important,  because  of  the 
principles  in  which  it  originates,  and  because 
of  the  tremendous  effects  which  would  ne-. 
cessarily  result  from  it.  —  With  regard  to 
the  principles  in  which  it  has  its  origin,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  those  of  the  rankest  demo- 
cracy ;  that  they  are  scions  which  spring 
from  the  poisonous  roots  of  the  infamously 
misnamed  tree  of  liberty  :  for,  Sir,  what  is 
a  democratic  revolution  ?        What;  is  tb$ 
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French  revolution  but  a  revolution  of  pro- 
perty ?  The  multitude  seized  by  force  the 
property  of  the  few,  and  by  force  they  re- 
tain it.  Can  it  be  denied  that  the  measure 
of  laying  hold  of  our  national  funds  is  of 
this  description  ?  A  holds  in  his  hands  the 
property  of  B  ;  but,  instead  of  making  any 
effort  to  pay  him,  he  tells  him,  "  I  will  not 
give  you  principal  or  interest,  and  because 
you  are  poor  while  I  am  powerful  I  set  you 
at  defiance:  go,  beg  your  bread."  Ifsach 
a  doctrine  be  not  of  the  essence,  the  very 
kernel,  of  democracy,  I  know  not  what  it 
is  ;  for,  if  you  deprive  me  brevi  manu  of  one 
part  of  my  property,  a  part  of  it,  too,  which 
I  trusted  to  your  honour  and  your  integrity, 
what  security  can  I  have  against  your  farther 
encroachments,  against  your  noonday  rob- 
bery or  your  midnight  plunder? — I  therefore 
enter  my  solemn  protest  against  this  doc- 
trine, because  I  conceive  that  its  advocates 
do  much  towards  planting  the  roots  of  revo- 
lution. It  is  a  doctrine  which  breaks  down 
the  mound  of  national  virtue,  and  by  so 
doing,  permits  the.  ingress  of  the  demon  of 
democracy,  and  of  principles  which  will  not 
and  cannot  be  bridled  until  they  spread  far 
and  wide  the  scourge  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
The  measure  in  question  is  one  against 
which  I- protest,  because  of  the  awful  effects 
which  would  necessarily  flow  from  it.  Give 
met  leave,  Sir,  to  solicit  your  indulgence, 
wh  le  I  very  briefly  state  my  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  would  be  barbarous  and 
cruel,  unjust  and  dishonourable,  unwise  and 
impolitic ;  and,  I  will  venture  to  add,  inex- 
pedient and  unnessary. — It  would  be  a  bar- 
barous and  cruel  measure  j  for,  I  would  ask, 
who  would  be.  the  sufferers  in  the  first  in- 
stance ?  It  will  be  answered ;  a  few  hun- 
dred rich  Jews  !  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
fact ;  upon  what  principle  can  an  attack  on 
their  wealth  be  justified  ?  That  because  a 
man  is  rich,  he  should  be  pointed  out  as  the 
object  of  public  indignation  is  a  doctrine 
which  may  suit  the  other  side  of  the  strcights 
of  Dover,  but  it  is  one  which  will,  I  trust, 
never  debase  the  heart  of  a  Briton. — But, 
Sir,  I  aver,  that  the  sufferers  in  the  first  in- 
stance would  be  among  the  middling  ranks 
of  life.  Many  who  are  not  possessed  of  mo- 
ney enough  to  enable  them  to  purchase  land 
are  glad  to  invest  their  little  all  in  the  public 
Funds  and  on  the  faith  of  British  honour  j 
others  who  are  anxious  to  withdraw  a  part 
of  their  capital  from  the  chances  of  com- 
merce conceive  that  there  is  here  a  place  of 
safety  wherein  to  deposit  it.  Some  are  de- 
sirous to  set  apart  the  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry, so  as  to  leave  numerous  familes  un- 
objected to  the  inconveuicucies  which  attend 
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the  division  of  heritable  property  :  these  also 
become  stock-holders.  There  are  multitudes 
who  cannot  embark  in  commercial  pursuits : 
and  not  a  few,  such  as  Clergymen,  8cc.  who 
are  incapacitated  by  law  for  exercising  their 
talents  for  business.  These  are  the  national 
creditors.  Your  Angersteins,  and  Barings, 
and  Goldsmids  might  suffer,  but  their  suffer- 
ings would  be  comparatively  trivial.  They 
have  property  elsewhere,  and  a  thousand 
other  sources  would  be  open  to  their  talents 
and  industry ;  but  I  repeat,  that  the  load 
would  fall  with  insupportable  weight  on 
those  classes  of  the  community,  who  would 
be  most  helpless  and  destitute.  The  widow . 
the  fatherless,  and  the  orphan,  would  sink 
under  its  pressure  into  the  vale  of  misery, 
calling  for  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  on  the 
barbarous  authors  of  their  misfortunes  and 
ruin. — But  I  have  farther  called  the  measure 
in  question,  unjust  and  dishonourable.  It 
would  stain  the  annals  of  our  age  and 
country,  with  an  everlasting  stigma.  What, 
Sir  !  shall  the  names  of  Britons  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  with  a  tarnished,  a  pollu- 
ted character  !  What  !  while  British  credit 
is  yet  unimpaired,  while  an  immense  British 
capital,  (a  capital  which  I  venture  to  pror 
n ounce,  little  short  of  two  thousand  mil- 
lions sterling,  is  still  untouched,  shall  it  be. 
said  by  our  children^  children,  that  we  had 
treacherously  betrayed  and  ruined  those  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  who  trusted  their  all  to 
our  honour,  that  though  able  to  liquidate. 
our  debts,  we  would  not  make  the  attempt; 
but  that  weresolved  to  riot  in  luxuriousindul- 
gence,  while  with  hearts,  steeled  against 
every  benevolent  feeling,  we  beheld  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  country- 
men, who  had  hitherto  known  ease  and 
independence,  reduced  by  our  baseness  to 
wretchedness  and  despair.  Forbid  it  honour! 
forbid  it  every  principle  that  is  dear  to  the 
virtuous  mind  !  Who,  Sir,  cm  be  so  base, 
as  not  to  venerate*  the  character  of  the  Mo- 
narch who  immediately  after  a  battle,  which 
was  fatal  to  his  army,'  and  to  his  prospectr, 
thus  addressed  his  Queen,  in  a  short  but 
dignified  epistle  :  "  We  have  lost  all  but 
"  our  honour."  He  retained  a  gem  infi- 
nitely more  splendid  than  any  in  his  crown. 
It  is  a  gem'  which  I  trust  will  ever  be  dear 
to  a  free-born  British  heart. — But  I  have  far- 
ther called  the  measure  which  I  deprecate, 
unwise  and  impolitic  :  unwise,  because  it 
would  completely  defeat  the  end  which  on  a 
superficial  view,  it  seems  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. The  great  end  which  the  advocates 
for  this  summary  method  of  extinguishing 
our  national  debt  profess  to  have  in  view. 
is,  that  thus  they  would  at  once  annihilate 


our  public  burdens  j    thus   would   they  at 
once  cancel  an  annual  payment  of  25  mil- 
lions sterling.     Admirable  calculators  !    But 
will  these  gentlemen  take  the  trouble  of  re- 
flecting, what  would  be  the  effect  of  extin- 
guishing 2.5  millions  from  the  annual  circu- 
lating capital  of  thi  j  country  !  Of  this  coun- 
try, did  I  say  !  the  expression  is  too'  feeble  . 
I  will  adox  t  a  more  suitable  one,  and  affirm 
that  this  act  would  overthrow,  from  it-  very 
foundation,  a  fabric  v  h  ch  would  bury  under 
its  ruins    the  commerce  and  the  wealth  of 
the  world. — Is  there,   Mr.  Cob.beft,  among 
jour  readers,    a  single  individual   who  has 
not  heard  repeatedly  of  the  widely-extend- 
ed distress,  which  has,   often  followed  the 
failure  of  a  single  commercial  house?     Sup- 
poseyou  were  enabled  to  announce  atLloyd's, 
that  Coutts,  and  Co.  and  Smith,  Payne,  and 
Co.  had  just  stopped  payment,  you   would 
most    indubitably    announce,    what   would 
create    infinite   distress  in  the  metropolis  : 
ray,  the  stock  would  probably  extend  to  the 
ends  of  the  empire.    But,  compared  to  the 
cr.ish  which  the  measure  in   question  would 
produce,  these  would  be  but  'as  the  dust  of 
the  balance.    Instead,  therefore,  of  the  sup- 
posrd  effect  of  annihilating  our  burdens,  this 
plan  would  unquestionably  render  them  in- 
tolerably  oppressive.     We  should   have   to 
make  bricks  Without  straw  ;  to  raise   taxes, 
and  furnish  supplies  from  the  midst  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin.     Hcr.ce  it  would  follow, 
that  to  pay  our  army  and  navy,  and  to  defray 
the  expenses  oi~  government  would  prove  a 
task  infinitely  more  arduous  than  it  has  ever 
yet  been  ;  a  task,  Sir,  which  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  accompli.- It. — And  af- 
ter all  cut  lono  ?  It  will  be  answered,  land 
will  escape  the  shock  ;  for,  landholders  have 
a  solid  property.     A  solid  property  !     Yes  j 
and  so  have  landholders  in  Upper  Canada, 
where  the  fee  simple  of  1000  acres  can  be 
purchased  for  £50.  What  is  land,  Sir,  with- 
out f  irmers,  or  skill,  or  capital,  wherewith.ro 
cultivate  or  enrich  it  ?  And  how  shall  wealthy 
landholders  or  opulent  farmers  exist,  if  our 
great  cities,  instead  of  furnishing  ready  mar- 
kets for  produce,  should  only  pour  forth  up- 
on them  a  hungry  bankrupt  beggared  popu- 
lation, who,  like  locusts,  should  devour  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  ?  I  luve  already  said  that 
the  middling  classes  of  the  community  would 
suffer  in  the  first  instance  :    but,  to  suppose 
that  the  ruin  would  extend  only  to  one  class  j 
nay,  that  every  rank  and  every  station  would 
riot  ultimately  feel  its  awful  effects,    would 
argue  (at  least  in  my  humble  apprehension) 
an  incurable  degree  of  folly. — The  measure 
in  question  would  further  be  impolitic  in  the 
extreme,  because  its  immediate  effect  would 
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be  to  cut  the  sinews  of  war  and  to  lay  us  low 


at  the  mercy  of  the  modern  Polyphemus, 
who  has  already  swallowed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  christian  world.  Permit  me  to 
illustrate  the  former  and  this  idea  by  a  simi- 
litude.— Suppose  yourself,  Mr.  Cobbett,  on 
board  of  one  of  our  first-rate  men  of  war, 
while  a  dreadful  hurricane  threatened  it  with 
destruction.  Suppose,  that  the  violence  of 
the  storm  causes  the  ship  to  heel ;  what 
would  you  think  of  the  experience  of  the 
crew  who  would  rush  with  precipitation  to 
the  lee  side  ;  and,  with  the  view  of  lighten- 
ing the  ship,  should  cast  into  the  sea  guns, 
water-casks,  and  ballast  from  (hat  side  only  9 
Would  not  the  immediate  consequence  be, 
that  if  a  prudent  commander  did  not  inter- 
fere in  time,  the  vessel  would  instantaneously 
fall  to  the  other  side  and  with  a  fearful 
yaw  sink  into  the  deep  ?  Or,  suppose  that 
the  crew  (instead  of  casting  away  useless 
lumber  and  cautiously  stowing  her  ballast) 
should  cast  all  her  guns,  shot,  and  powder 
everboard. — Why  thus.  Sir,  the  vessel  and 
her  sapient  sailors  might  weather  the  storm, 
they  might  exist ;  but  no  longer  would  this 
existence  be  that  of  a  British  man  of  war. 
As  an  useless  hulk  would  she  float  on  the 
ocean  the  prey  and  the  scorn  of  any  petty 
privateer.  Precisely  thus,  Sir,  would  it  hap- 
pen to  an  isle  that  has  hitherto  lifted  up  its 
head  in  the  ocean  as  the  wonder  and  the  envy 
of  the  world.  Let  us  but  once  indulge  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  lighten  the  British  oak 
by  casting  her  incumbrances  from  one  side  : 
or,  without  metaphor,  let  us  but  attempt  to 
prop  one  half  of  the  community  on  the 
ruin  of  the  other  half — still  we  might  exist. 
Without  capital,  commerce,  or  credit;  with- 
out ability  to  borrow  a  single  guinea  on  the 
faith  of  our  departed  honour,  we  might,  as 
a  province  of  France,  and  at  the  mercy  ©f  a 
despot,  contrive  to  carry  our  chains ;  but 
our  proud  pre-eminence  would  be  gone  for 
ever,  and  we  should  sink  among  the  nations 
unpitied,  execrated  as  slaves  who  were  un- 
worthy of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed. 
— But,  Sir,  I  have  farther  ventured  to  call 
the  measure  in  question  one  which  is  inex- 
pedient and  Unnecessary.  And  this  I  do  the 
more  readily  in  consequence  of  the  invita- 
tion which  you  held  out  to  your  readers  in 
your  13thNo.  vol.  8,  p.  4f)0,  now  before  me 
There  you  "  invite  those  who  differ  from 
"  you  in  opinion  to  shew  how  we  are  to 
"  maintain  a  war  for  fj  or  7  years  longer, 
"  and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  pay  the 
"  interest  of  the  national  debt,  which  debt 
"  must  be  increased  to  six  or  seven  hundred 
"  millions  before  the  end  of  that  time." 
— That  the  national  debt  is  likely  to  accu? 
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mulate,  if  no   effectual    measure    is   adop- 
ted to  prevent  it,  I  admit ;  that   its  accu- 
mulation to  the  extent  which  you  mention, 
would  be  a  most  intolerable  evil  I  also  admit : 
nay,  farther,  I  am  as  much  disposed  as  any 
man  can  be  to  allow  that  its   magnitude  al- 
ready goes  far  towards  cramping  public  spi- 
rit, enervating  patriotism,  and  paralysing  the 
love  of  our  country.     For,    if  taxes  upon 
taxes  not  only  abridge  but  annihilate    the 
comforts  of  the  people,  they  cannot    fail  to 
extinguish  honorable  and  virtuous  indepen- 
dence; the  public  mind  is  fettered  and  en- 
feebled, patriotism  evaporates  and  gives  place 
to  dependence   and  degradation. — But,  Sir, 
I  would  address  my  countrymen  and  say, 
■far  be  from  your  minds  the   feelings  of  de- 
spondencv  or  despair  ;    I  would  say — rouse 
from  your  lethargy  and  from  your  tears ;   ye 
are  able  to  cancel  your  debts  in  the  manner 
that  will    afford    you  the   consciousness  of 
having  acted  honorably  :  ye  have  yet  in  your 
power  to   direct  toward  your  country    the 
eves  of  Europe  'o  behold  her  sons  uuited  in 
the  noble  resolution  of  maintaining  unsul- 
lied integrity.     I  would  say  to  my  country- 
men, pay  your  debts  like  hones"  men   who 
would  part  with  their  last  guinea  rather  than 
forfeit  honor.     Or  if  it  i.s   found  impracti- 
cable to  pay  your  debts ;  at  least  let  the  at- 
tempt be  made  with  unanimity  let  an  effort  be 
made  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  British  charac- 
ter, and  then,  if  there  is  a  deficit,  let  it  jail  as 
it  ought  to  do,  equally  on  all. — But,  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  itisii  itnicessarytocallforthelastguiiaea. 
I  do  not  hesitate  toexpress  my  belief  that  one 
tenth  of  the  national  capital,  that  is,  of  the 
capitals  of  every  individual,  rich  and  poor, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  if  applied   in  the 
purchase  of  stock  at  par,  would  completely 
extinguish  one  full  half  of  our  present  debt. 
I  say  at  par ;  because,  if  the  national  credi- 
tors are  paid  thus,  they  have  no  right   to 
complain  of  injustice.     Those  of  them  who 
l;a\e  purchased  below  par  would  be  benefit- 
.ed  ;  such  as  have  paid  a  higher  price  have  so 
far  been  speculators  and  have  no  title  to  in- 
sist lor  remuneration. — I  ha\e  ahead)-  ex- 
pressed my  opinion,  that  the  capital  of  this 
kingdom  is  little  abort  of  two  thousand  mil- 
lions sterling;   and  I  ^rgue  as  follows:  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  informed 
us,  tiu:  the  r  n!  of  land  is  above  thirty-two 
millions jper  annum  :  value  this  at  25  years 
parchafe,  and  you  hav<  eight  hundred  mil- 
li"U->.      Add    the   amount  of    the  nation..] 
debt ;  because,  hi  a  great  national   measure, 
wjere  is  nothing  unfair  in  calling  oh  the  pub- 
lic creditor  to  con;  rib  Ue  his  share  j  my  wish 
would  only  be  to  shield  him  from  robbery, 
not  to  screen  kirn  from  his  full  proportion 
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of  the  burdens  of  his  country.     Thus  you 
have,  suppose  four  hundred  millions  more, 
in  all,     twelve    hundred     millions.      Look 
around  you  then,  Sir,  and  consider  the  va- 
lue of    the  house*,  plate,    jewels,    mines, 
manufactures,  stock  in  trade,  ships,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,    carriages.     Do  I  exaggerate 
v.  hen  I  venture  to  call  our  capital  little  short 
of    two  thousand  millions? — One-tenth  of 
this  sum  applied  in  purchasing  stock  at  par, 
would  extinguish  above  three  hundred   and 
thirty  millions  of  that  stock  ! .' — Need  I,  Sir, 
expatiate  on  the  amazing  advantages  which 
would  necessarily  result  from  such  a  measure 
as  this  ?    I  could  address  the  most  selfish  in- 
dividual in  Britain,  the  sordid  being,  whose 
heart  never  fell  the  amor  pa  trite ;  and  even, 
to  such  a   person,  I  think  I   could  demon- 
strate that  this  measure  would  advance  his 
interest,  would  Consolidate  and  secure  his 
property,  and,  in  fact,  would  most  essen- 
tially   advance    his     pecuniary     advantage. 
While  this  measure  would  leave  our  capital 
equally  productive  of  revenue  as  heretofore, 
it  would  at  once  give  us  the  command  little 
short  of  twenty  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
because  a  decrease  of  ten  millions  of  an- 
nual expense,  would,  in  fact,  prove  equal  to 
a  two-fold  increase  of  income.    Thus  would 
we   be   able  to  carry  on  war  in  infinitum  ; 
without   the  necessity  of  levying  a    single 
additional   tax;    or,    in    other    words,    we 
should  be  able  to  pay  the   expense  of  any 
war  in  which  we  could  engage  from  our  cur- 
rent revenue  and  without  borrowing  an  ad- 
ditional shilling. — While  the  odious  measure 
which  I  reprobate,  would  not  only  destroy 
at, once  four  or  live  hundred  millions  of  our 
capital,  but  would  also  infallibly  involve  in 
ruin  our  manufactures,  our  commerce,  and 
our  wealth  of  every  description,  that  which 
I  propose,    would  arrest  for  ever   the  pro- 
gress of  taxation,  would  unload  and  unfetter 
our  commerce,  would  place  our  credit  on 
3n  immoveable  basis,  would  convince  our* 
enemies  that  our  resources  are  not  to  be  ex^ 
hausted,  and,  above  ail,  would  preserve  our 
national  honour  and  glory  unstigmatized  and 
unimpaired.     The   former   measure  would 
call  into  action  some  of  the  worst  and  most 
malignant  passions  in  the  human  heart ;  th« 
latter  would  rouse  and  invigorate  some  of  its 
most  virtuous  propensities.     That  would  de- 
base and  degrade  ;    this  would  dignify  and 

exalt  the  British  character. But,  here,  it 

will  very  naturally  be  asked,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble to  accomplish  a  measure  of  such  gigan- 
tic magnitude  ?  while,  in  passing,  I  must 
express  my  surprise,  that  the  highly  respect- 
able prelate}  the  Bishop  of  Liawhrr",  has 
hitherto  said  nothing  to  illustrate  his  idea* 
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on  tliis  subject,  or  to  shew  how  his  proposi- 
tion  could  be  reduced  to  practice,    I   will 
briefly  state,  that  in  my  apprehension,  this 
js  by  no  means,  the  arduous  or  formidable 
task  that  it  may  appear  to  be  on  a  cursory  view 
of  it. — 1st.    Two  commissioners,  of  known 
independence  and  integrity,  to  be  appointed 
for  each  county  in  the  kingdom  or  for  each 
district,  comprehending,   suppose,  three  or 
four  counties ;    and  having  authority  to  call 
the  assistance  of  the  magistrates,  clergymen, 
and  others,    of  summoning  juries    (where 
necessary)  to  value  any  subject,  and  of  ex- 
amining parties  on  oath,  might  in  less  than 
six  months,   ascertain  the   whole  property 
throughout    Great  Britain. — This  1  should 
propose  to  do  with  the  strictest  accuracy : 
let  no  risk  arising  from  the  exposure  of  pro- 
perty; let  no  evasion  or  subterfuge  of  any 
description,  be  admissible;  let  the  ability  of 
every  one  of  Britain's  sons  to  contribute  to 
the  salvation  of  his  country  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  specified  and  marked  in  the  books 
of  the  commissioners;  of  which  a  duplicate 
for  each  county  should  be  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff  or  chief  magistrate. — 
2dly.    Whenever    this   preliminary  step    is 
taken,  let  a  tenth  part   of  the  property  of 
each  individual  be  declared    a  debt  to   his 
country;  and,  of  course,  a  debt  preferable 
to  any  other  he  may  contract  thereafter,  un- 
til it  is  completely  liquidated  by  such  instil- 
ments as   may   be    determined    on. — 3dly. 
Where  this  tenth  does  not  exceed  d  100,  let 
it  be  paid  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  the 
collector  of  the  district,  just  as  the  assessed 
taxes    are  now  paid.     This  would  subject 
very:  few  individuals  to  any  hardship';  because 
where  a  man's  property  is  thus  limited  it  is 
generally    moveable     and    -tangible.     It   is 
placed,  for  instance,  in  a  banker's  hands,  in 
the  funds,  or  it  is  lent  to  some  landholder  at 
5  per  cent. interest.  In  the  two  former  cases, 
the  mode  of  procedure  is  obvious.     In  the 
latter  case,  the  commissioners  for  the  district 
could  be  authorized  to  discharge  the  amount 
of   the    assessment    and   place    it  at  once 
to  the  debt  of  the  landholder.     Thus,  A.  has 
an  estate  worth  250001.,  but  he  owes  the  con- 
tents of  five  bonds  value  lOOOl.  each;  where 
can  be  the  difficulty  of  discharging  the  tenth 
of  each  of  these  bonds  and  taxing  the  estate 
of  A.  with  the  whole  debt  to  the  country  ? 
By  this  plan,  A.  becomes  the  debtor  of  his 
former  creditors,  only  for  J.  4,500  while  he 
becomes  debtor  to  his  country  for  the  full 
proportion  arising  from  his  property,  say 
J.2Z0Q. — 4th.    Where   the  tenth   exceeds 
J.]GO,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  value 
©f  a  pro;. city  exceeds  ./'1000,  let  the  pro- 
pi  ittoi's  in  every  county  t,o  this  extent  and 
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upwards,  be  formed  into  a  kind  of  corporate 
body,  who  shall  be  conjunctly  responsible 
for  the  quantum  of  teix  which   may  affect 
their  properties  ;  and  let  a  quorum  of  their 
number,  chosen  by  themselves,  keep  an  ac- 
count current  With  the  commissioners  for 
liquidating  the  national  debt,  to  whom  they 
should  have  to  remit  the  amount  of  charge 
against  the  county  in  such  iums,  and  at  such 
times,    as   might  be  most  convenient   for 
themselves,  widi  regular  interest  half  yearly 
until  payment  is  made  :    but  with  an  express 
proviso  that   the  whole  must  he  paid  i?i  a 
given    time,    suppose  ten  years.*  —  This 
would  completely  obviate  the  strongest  ob- 
jections, which  I  ever  heard  started  to  the 
plan   of   paying  the  national   debt  ;  which 
was,  "  that  it  would  bring  such  an  extent  of 
land  into  the  market  at  once,  that  it  would 
be  completely  depreciated."     For  this,  there v 
would,  thus,  be  no  necessity.     A  proprietor 
would  manage  ill  fiudeed  who  could  not  in 
less  than  ten  years  procure  cash  sufficient  to     < 
pay  all   incumbrances.     In  very  few  instan- 
ces  would  a  sale  of  land  become  necessary  ; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  thousands  of  the  pre- 
sent stock-holders,  who  would   be  paid  off, 
would  rejoice  at  having  opportunities  of  grant- 
ing loans  of  cash  in  a  manner  so  completely   j 
secure  and  unexceptionable. — Indeed,     so 
perfectly  satisfactory  would  this  county   se- 
curity be,  that  I  can  conceive  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  some  such  measure  as  that  of  an  1 
immediate  transfer  of  the  claims  of  the  na^  I 
tional  creditors,   to   the  different  counties,  ] 
and  instead  of  calling  them  consols,  reduced,  j 
long  annuities,  &c.  I  would  call  them  Cum-  j 
berland  stock,  Northumberland  stock,  York-  1 
shire  stock  and  so  on  ;  making  each  of  them  1 
transferable  and  redeemable  at  pleasure.     In  j 
this  or  some  such  manner,  Sir,  the  pecuniary  I 
concerns  of  the  landed  and  monied  interests  I 
throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  blended  1 
so  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  that  1 
even  from  iv°re  selfishness,  if  no  nobler  prin-  J 
ciple  should  animate  them,  they  would  be-  J 
come  mutual  and  powerful   supports  — By  j 

*  Some  proprietors  who  have  the  com-  j 
mand  of  cash  may  be  able  to  pay  their  pro-  1 
portions  at  once.  Let  them  be  permitted  to  : 
do  so,  and  get  their  discharges  from  the 
county  managers.  Their  concerns  with  the! 
county  is  then  ended,  excepting  in  as  far  as  1 
they  are  guarantees  for  the  other  proprietors,  | 
but  in  this  guarantee  there  is  not  a  possibility  J 
of  risk,  because  it  is  possessed  by  its  value! 
tenfold,  while  at  the  same  time  it  simplifies  I 
the  business  infinitely  more  than  if  the  com-  j 
missi oners  had  to  correspond  with  cash, 
proprietor. 
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the  mode  of  cancelling  the  national  debt 
which  I  have  reprobated,  every  ruined  stock 
holder,  if  he  does  not  (through  jealousy  and 
a  sense  of  the  wrongs  done  him)  become  the 
direct  enemy  of  tlie  land  holder,  he  at  least 
has  no  interest  in  supporting  his  fights,  against 
revolutionary  encroachments. — By  this  plan, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  linked  in  the  same 
bond,  and  the  one  has  an  evident  stake  -to 
urge  his  exertions  for  the  protection  and 
Security  of  the  other. — Thus,  Sir,  have  1 
attempted  to  give  y^u  the  outline  of  a  plan 
for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt, 
which  may  be  characterised  in  a  few  words. 
It  is  a  plan  for  the  advance  of  an  adequate 
war  fund,  while  war  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  advance  of  a  premium  of  insurance 
against  future  taxations  ;  and  it  is  a  propo- 
sal to  deposit  the  purchase  money  for  the  re- 
demption and  annihilation  often  millions  of 
taxes  whenever  our  country  shall  be  blessed 
by  the  restoration  of  a  solid  peace.  That 
objections  cannot  be  startecLto  this  measure, 
I  by  no  means  pretend  to  say,  the  sordid 
epirit  of  old  Gripus  would  immediately 
be  alarmed. — "  My  fortune,  my  fortune, 
my  estate,  my  estate  "  !  ! — But,  Gripus, 
thou  art  a  wise  man  !  I  would  ask  thee 
to  look  at  the  picture  which  is  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Cobbett  in  his  23d  No.  page  880 
Tol.  8  ;  and,  on  comparing  it  with  that 
which  I  have  delineated  to  make  thy  choice  ; 
I  would  farther  ask  thee,  where  are  the  for- 
tunes of  the  French  landholders,  under  the 
old  regime  ?  Sat  verlum  sapienti.  The  fact, 
however,  would  assuredly  turn  out  to  be, 
that  iii  a  very  few  years  every  inconvenience 
that  could  possibly  arise  from  this  measure 
Would  ranish  as  if  they  never  had.  existed. — 
But,  Mr.  Cobbett,  I  presume  too  much  on 
your  patience.  Happy  would  I  be,  could  I 
observe  your  own  very  brilliant  talents  en- 
gaged in  recommending  the  above  measure 
to  our  .countrymen.  1  have  spoken  to  many 
of  them  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  never 
yet  seen  one  man  capable  of  arguing  who 
did  not  acquiesce  in  its  propriety.  Your 
work  is  addressed  to,  and  is  indeed  pecu- 
liarly calculated  for  the  thinking  part  of  the 
community  j  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that 
the  serious  application  of  your  abilities,  in 
pressing  this  measure  on  the  public  mind, 
would  soon  enable  you  to  say  with  truth 
"  Ezegi  monumentum  cere  pereiinius."  At  all 
events,  if  your  insertion  of  what  I  have 
written  proves  the  means  of  leading  men  of 
talent  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  confi- 
dently indulge  the  hope  that  much  good 
would  result.  To  some  few  of  your  readers 
the  whole  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible 
by  the  narration  of  a  short  family  history  with 
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which  I  beg  to  conclude  :  there  lives  in  this 
country,  a  worthy  respectable  knight, whose 
name  is  Sir  John  Bull,  Bart.  He  has  a  nu- 
merous offspring1,  whom  it  has  been  his.  con- 
stant aim  to  educate  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner ;  for  his  eldest  son  he  purchased  an  es- 
tate in  Yorkshire ;  his  second  sun  was 
brought  up  to  the  bar,  and  is  now  one  of  its 
brigfitejrt  oriiaiifents ;  the  third  is  a  mer- 
<  :.  '.'.',  and  he  has  acquired  honourable  opu- 
lence".; the  fourth  Weut  to  India  and  advan- 
ced the  honour  of  his  country  in  the  civil 
sen  ice  at  Madras  5  two  other  sons  arc'in  the 
army  and  navy;  and  by  their  abilities  and 
spirit,  defend  and  support  their  country. — ■ 
But  the  expense  attending  the  education  of 
his  children,  and,  the  advancement  of  their 
views  seriously  affected  the  worthy  baronet's 
fortune,  and,  to  add  to  his  embarrassment,  it 
was  his  misfortune  to  march  with  two  most 
troublesome  neighbours,  one  of  them,  re- 
markable for  duplicity  and  bad  faith,  and  by 
the  honest  peasantry  called  Monsieur  Tyger.j 
the  other  was  a  pompous  irascible  iellovv 
who  was  readily  led  into  Mons.  Tyger's 
plans,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Don 
Ignatio  rie  Castile.  These  neighbours  forced 
the  good  knight  into  frequent  and  expensive 
law-suits,  so  that  in  self  defence,  and  with 
the  view  of  protecting  the  inheritance  con- 
veyed by  the  family  charters,  his  income  was* 
much  involved  ;  thus  situated,  he  called  his 
children  together,  and  explained  to  them, 
how  matters  stood,  nefdid  he  so  in  vain, 
the  generous  spirit  of  the  Bull  family  ran  in 
their  veins,  and  having  compared  fortunes, 
they  all  united  in  proportion  to  their  ability, 
and  paid  off  every  incumbrance  which  effect- 
ed the  Bull  property,  so  that  now,  while  the 
Tyger  and  Castile  families  are  running  to 
perdition,  Sir  John  has  resumed  his  wonted 
splendour,  and  his  benevolence  and  hospita- 
tality  render  him  a  blessing  wherever  he 
moves.    D.  N-.  Ull.  Thide,  26th  Dec.  1S05. 

PUBLIC   PAPERS. 
Continental  War. Conlhiuelfrom  p. 

11).     Thirty-first  Official  Bulk'.in  of  the 

Grand  French  Army. 

Austerlitz,   Dec.  5. The  Emperor 

left  Austerlitz  yesterday,  and  is  gone  to  the 
advanced  posts  near  Suruchets,  where  he 
had  fixed  his  night-guard.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  arrived  soon  after,  and  these  two 
Monarchs  had  an  interview,  which  lasted 
two  hours.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  did 
not  conceal  on  his  own  part,  nor  that  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  ail  the  contempt  which 
the-  conduct  of  England  had  inspired. 
c  They,'  said  he,  '  are  the  merchants  who 
exciu  the  fire  cf  discord  upon  the  Conti- 
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nent,  to  secure  to  themselves  the  commerce 
of  the  world.'  These  two  princes  have 
agreed  upon  an  armistice,  and  the  principal 
conditions  of  peace,  which  will  be  negotiated 
and  concluded  within  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  The  Emperor  of  German}  also  made 
known  to  tbe  Emperor,  ihat  the  Emperor  Of 
Russia  wished  to  m  ke  a  separate  peace;  and 
that  he  would  entirety1  abandon  the  affairs  of 
England,  and  no  longer  maintain  any  inte- 
rest in  then;.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
several  times  repeated  in  the  conversion, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  quarrel  with 
England  was  just  on  the  part  of  France.  Fie 
also  demanded  a  truce  for  the  remains  of  the 
Russian  army.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  Russian  ar- 
my, being  surrounded,  not  a  man  of  them 
could  escape:  "  but"  (added  he)  "  as  I  wish 
to  oblige  the  Emperor  Alexander,  I  will  suf- 
fer the  Russians  to  pas?j  I  will  order  my 
own  cehimns  to  halt :  but  your  Majesty 
must  promise  me  that  the  Russian  army  shall 
return  to  Russia  and  evacuate  Germany, 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Poland."  "  That 
(answered  the  Emperor  of  Germany)  I  can 
assure  you  is  the  intention  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  j  besides,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  your  own  officers  may  convince  you 
of  the  fact."  We  are  assured,  that  the  Em- 
peror said  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
when  he  was  introduced  to  the  station  of  his 
night  guard.  '  I  receive  you  in  the  onlypalace 
I  Have  lived  in  these  two  months.'  The  Em- 
peror of  German}  replied,  with  a  smile, 
'  You  have  turned  it  to  such  good  account, 
that  yon  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  it.' 
This,  at  least,  is  what  is  thought  to  hare  been 
heard.  The  numerous  attendants  of  the  two 
Monarcbs  were  not.  so  far  distant,  bui  that 
they  could  hear  much  of  their  conversation. 

The  Emperor  attended  the  Emperor  of 

Germany  to  his  carriage,  and  caused  the  two 
Princes  of  Lichten stein  and  General  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  to  be  introduced  to  him. 
He  returned  afterwards  to  sleep  at  Auster- 

litz. All  the  particulars  are  collecting,  to 

give  a  fine  description  of  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  A  great  number  of  engineers  are 
taking  plans  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss 
of  the  Russians  was  immense ;  Generals 
Kutu=ow  and  Buxhowden  were  wounded  ; 
ten  or  twelve  generals  were  killed.  Several 
aides-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  a  great  number  ol  officers  of  distinction, 
were  killed.  It  was  not  120,  but  150  pieces 
of  cannon  that  were  taken.  The  columns  of 
the  enemy,  which  threw  themselves  into  the 
kkes,  were  favoured  by  the  ice ;  but  some 
cannon  shot  broke  it,  ai  d  two  entire  co- 
lumns   were    totally    annihilated    at    the 


beginning  of  the  battle,  and  during  several 
hours  in  the  night,  the  Emperor  went 
through  the  field  of  battle,  and  had  the 
wounded  removed  ;  a  horrible  sight,  if  ever 
there  were  one !  The  Emperor,  who  was 
mounted  on  a  very  fast  horse,  passed  along 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  nothing 
was  more  affecting  than  to  see  those  bras e 
men  recognize  him  on  the  field.  Some  of 
them  forgot  their  sufferings,  and  exclaimed, 
'  is  the  victory  quite  certain  r"  Another  said, 
'  I  have  been  in  torture  these  eight  hours, 
and  since  the  commencement  of  the  battle  I 
have  been  deserted,  but  I  have  done  my  du- 
ty.'    Others  said,  '  You  ought  to  be  well 

satisfied  with  your   soldiers  to-day.' To 

every  wounded  soldier  the  Emperor  left  a 
person  to  take  him  to  the  waggons  provided 
for  (he  wounded.  It  is  horrible  to  mention, 
that  48  hours  after  the  battle,  there  were  a 
great  number  of  wounded  Russians  that 
could  not  be  dressed.  All  the  French  were 
dressed  before  night.  Instead  of  40  stand  of 
colours,  at  this  hour  45  ha\e  been  brought 
in,   and  the   remains  of  mmy  more   have 

been  discovered. Nothing  can  equal  the 

gaiety  of  the  troops  at  their  posts.  When- 
ever they  perceive  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  Emperor,  they  exclaim,  '  is  the  Empe- 
ror satisfied  with  us  ?'  In  passing  by  the  28th 
of  the  line,  which  has  a  number  of  the  con- 
scripts of  Calvados,  and  the  Lower  Seine,  in 
it,  the  Emperor  said,  '  I  hope  that  the  Nor- 
mans will  distinguish  themselves  today!' 
'J  hey  answered  his  expectations ;  the  Nor- 
mans did  distinguish  themselves.  The  Em- 
peror, Who  knows  of  what  kind  of  men  each 
regiment  consists,  said  something  applicable 
to  each,  and  this  expression  came  and  spoke 
to  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, and  became  their  rallying  word  in 
the  midst  of  the  fight.  He  said  to  the  5/th, 
'Remember  that,  some  years  ago,  I  gave 
you  the  title  of  The  Terrible.'  We  should 
mention  the  names  of  all  the  regiments  j 
there  was  not  one  of  them  which  did  not 
perform  prodigies  of  bravery  and  intrepi- 
dity. We  might  almost  say  that  death  be- 
came afraid,  and  fled  before  our  ranks  to  fall 
upon  those  of  the  enemy.  Not  a  corps 
made  a  retrograde  movement.  The  Empe- 
ror said,  '  I  have  fought  thirty  battles  like 
this,  but  I  never  saw  one  where  the  victory 
was  so  decided,  and  the  fate  of  battle  so  lit- 
tle balanced.'  The  foot  guards  of  the  Em- 
peror could  not  engage  ;  they  cried  through 
spite,  as  they  absolutely  insisted  upon  doing 
something.  '  Be  satisfied*  (said  the  Empe- 
ror) '  that  you  have  nothing  to  do:  you  are 
to  engage  as  the  reserve;  it  will  be  so  much 
the  better  if  there  be  no   occasion   for  you 
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te-day.' Three  colonels  of  the  Imperial    ] 

Russian  guard  are  taken,  with  the  general 
who  commanded  it.  The  hussars  of  this 
guard  made  a  charge  upon  the  division  of 
Carlarelli.  They  lost,  in  this  one  charge, 
5pO  men,  who  remained  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  The  French  cavalry  proved  iheir 
superiority,  and  behaved  nobly.  At  the  end 
of  the  batl  le,  the  Emperor  sent  Colonel  Del- 
lemagne,  with  two  squadrons  of  his  guards, 
as  partisan-;,  to  scour  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  field  of  battle  at  discretion,  and  bring 
back  the  runaways.  He  took  many  stands 
of  colours,  1.5  pieces  of  cannon,  and  1,500 
prisoners.  The  guards  regret  exceedingly 
Colonel  Morland,  of  the  horse -chasseurs, 
who  was  killed  by  a  grape;  shot,  as  he  was 
charging  the  artillery  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
guard.  This  artillery  was  taken,  but  the 
brave  colonel  was  killed.  No  general  was 
killed  on  our  side.  The  brave  colonel  Maaz, 
of  the  14th  of  the  line,  was  killed.  Many 
commanders  of  battalions  were  wounded. 
The  light  troops  rivalled  the  grenadiers. 
The 55th,  43d,  14th,  36th,  40th,  i;th  ;  but 
we  dare  not  particularise  any  corps;  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  rest.  They  all 
did  every  tiling  which  was  possible.  There 
w  is  not  an  officer,  a  general,  or  a  soldier, 
who  was  not  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 
—We  must  not  conceal  an  incident  which 
does  honour  to  the  enemy.  The  command- 
er of  the  artillery  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
guard  lost  hi*  cannon.  He  met  the  Empe- 
ror :  '  Sire,'  said  he,  '  order  me  to  be  shot, 
I  have  lost  my  cannon.'  '  Young  man,'  re- 
plied the  Emperor,  •  I  esteem  your  tears, 
but  one  may  be  beaten  by  my  army,  and  still 
retain  some  pretensions  to  glory  ?' — Our  ad- 
vanced posts  are  arrived  at  ( VJmutz  :  the  Em- 
press, and  all  her  court,  fled  from  it  in  haste. 
— Colonel  Corbenau,  equerry  to  the  Empe- 
ror, commanding  the  fifth  regiment  of  chas- 
seurs, had  four  horses  killed  under  him. 
He  was  wounded  on  the  fifth  horse,  after 
having  taken  a  stand  of  colours.  Prince 
Murat  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  brilliant 
manoeuvres  of  General  Kellennan,  of  the 
fine  charges  made  by  Generals  Nansouty  and 
Hautpoult,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  generals, 
whom  he  abstains  from  naming,  because  he 
should  name  them  all. — The  soldiers  of  the 
train  have  merited  the  esteem  of  the  whole 
army.  The  artillery  did  prodigious  mischief 
to  the  enemy.  When  a  report  of  it  was 
made  to  the  Emperor,  he  said,  '  This  success 
gives  me  great  pleasure,  for  I  do  not  forget 
that  it  was  in  this  corps  I  began  my  military 
career!' — General  Savary,  aide-de-camp  to 
his  Majesty  the  Empen  r  of  the  French,  af- 
ter the  interview  between  Napoleon  arid  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  accompanied  the  lat- 
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ter,  to  know  whether  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der would  agree  to  the  above-mentioned  ea- 
pitulatiori,  when  he  found  the  remains  of 
the  Russian  army  without  artillery  or  bag- 
gape,  and  in  the  greatest  confusion.  It  was 
midnight,  and  the  Austrian  General  Meor- 
feld  had  been  driven  from  Godding  by  Mar- 
shal Davoust.  The  Russian  army  was  in- 
closed, so  that  a  single  man  could  not  escape. 
Prince  Czartorinski  introduced  General  Sa- 
vary to  the  Emperor.  '  Tell  your  master,' 
said  this  Prince,  '  that  I  shall  retire;  that 
yesterday  he  has  performed  miracles,  and 
that  my  astonishment  respecting  him  has  in- 
creased; that  he  is  some  chosen  instrument 
of  heat  en  ;  and  that  it  will  require  a  century 
to  make  my  army  equal  to  him.  '  But  can 
I  withdraw  with  safety  ?'  Yes,  Sire,  said 
General  Savary,  '  If  your  Majesty  is  re- 
solved to  accede  to  the  capitulation  agreed 
upon  between  the  Emperors  of  France  and 
Germany.'  '  And  what  are  its  contents  :' 
'That  your  Majesty's  army  shall  withdraw- 
by  the  routes  prescribed  by  the  Emperor ; 
and  that  you  shall  evacuate  Germany  and 
Austrian  Poland.  Upon  these  conditions  I 
have  his  Majesty's  authority  to  repair  to  my 
nearest  advanced  posts,  which  have  already 
surrounded  you,  and  to  give  them  orders  to 
cover  your  retreat.'  The  Emperor  willing 
to  evince  his  respect  for  the  friend  of  the 
First  Consul,  then  said,  '  But  what  pledge 
must  1  give  you  !'  '  Sire,  your  word.'  '  I 
give  it  you.'  Hereupon  the  adjutant  with- 
drew, full  gallop,  to  Marshal  Davoust,  to 
whom  he  communicated  orders  to  halt,  and 
put  a  stop  to  all  the  movements  of  the  army, 
and  to  remain  quiet. — May  this  act  of  gene- 
rosity of  the  Emperor  of  the  F  vnch,  be  not 
so  soon'  forgotten  in  Russia  as  that  noble  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Emperor,  who  sent  back  six. 
thousand  men  to  the  Emperor  Paul,  with  so 
much  respect  and  marks  of  esteem  for  hirn. 
GeneralcSavary  conversed  an  hour  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  whom  he  found  to  be  a 
man  of  sense  and  firmness,  notwithstanding 
the  misfortunes  which  he  had  met.  This 
Monarch  asked  him  the  particulars  of  tl  e 
action.  '  You,'  said  he,  '  were  inferior  iu 
numbers  to  me,  and  yet  you  were  more  nu- 
merous at  die  points  of  attack.'  '  Sire,' re- 
plied the  general,  '  it  is  the  art  of  war,  and 
the  result  of  fifteen  years  of  glory;  it  is  the 
fortieth  battle  the  Emperor  has  fought'.* 
'  Tlwt  is  true,  he  is  a  great  warrior.  As  to 
myself,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  fite. 
I  never  presumed  to  compare  myself  with 
him.'  '  Sire,  when  you  have  experience, 
you  will,  perhaps,  excel  him.'  'J  'shall  -  - 
turn  to  ray  capita!  I  aroe  to  assist  the  EmV 
perur  of  Germany  j  he  has  .cent  to  inform 
me  that  he  in  satisfied  j  so  am  I' — Indus  ia- 
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terview  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
Emperor  said,  '  M.  and  Madame  Colloredo, 
Messrs.  Paget  and  Rasiimowski,  are  one  and 
the  same  with  your  Minister  Cobentzel ; 
these  are  the  true  causes  of  the  war,  and  if 
your  Majesty  shall  continue  to  give  yourself 
up  ro  those  intriguers,  you  will  ruin  your 
affairs  and  alienate  the  hearts  of  your  sub- 
jects; you,  who  have  so  many  qualities,  de- 
serving to  be  loved  and  happy.' — An  Aus- 
trian major  presented  himself  at  the  ad- 
vanced post,  bearing  dispatches  from  M.  de 
Cobentzel  to  M.  de  Stadion,  at  Vienna.  The 
Emperor  said,  '  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  man;  who  has  sold  himself  to  Eng- 
land to  pay  bis  debts,  and  who  has  ruined  his 
master  and  his  country,  followingthe  advice 
of  his -sister  and  Madame  Colloredo.' — The 
Emperor  has  paid  particular  attention  to 
Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein;  he  said  several 
times,  '  How,  when  there  are  men  of  such 
high  distinction,  can  one  suffer  his  affairs  to 
be  conducted  by  fools  and  intriguers?'  In 
fact,  Prince  Lichtenstein  is  one  of  the  per- 
sons the  most  distinguished,  not  only  for  his 
military  talents,  but  for  his  character  and  in- 
formation.— It  is  said,  that  the.  Emperor  ob- 
served, after  his  conference  with  tie  Empe- 
ror of  Germany :  '  This  mm  makes  me 
commit  a  fault,  for  I  could  follow  up  my  vic- 
tory, and  take  the  whole  Russian  and  Aus- 
trian army,  but  a  few  tears  the  less  will  be 

shed.  

Thirty -second  Bulletin  of  th-e  Grand  French 
Army. 

Austerlitz,  Dec.  6. General  Friant,  at 

the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  had  four  horses  kil- 
led under  him  ;  Colonels  Conroux  and  De- 
moustier  distinguished  themselves.  The 
brave  actions  are  so  numerous,  that  as  fast  as 
tbey  are  reported  to  the  Emperor,  he  ob- 
serves, '  I  shall  have  occasion  for  all  my 
power  to  make  proper  recompence  to  all 
those  brave  men.' — The  Russians,  when  they 
engage,  have  a  custom  of  taking  oil'  their 
havre-sacks.  As  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
army  was  routed,  our  soldiers  took  a  great 
many  of  these  havre-sacks.  They  also  took 
•a  great  quantity  of  baggage,  and  found  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  it. General  Ber- 
tram!, who  was  detached,  after  the  battle, 
with  a  squadron  of  the  guards,  picked  up  a 
number  of  prisoners,  nineteen  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  a  number  of  carriages  filled  with 
property  of  various  kinds.  The  number  of 
cannon  taken  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 

seventy  pieces. The  Emperor  expressed 

some  dissatisfaction  that  plenipotentiaries 
were  sent  to  him  on  the  eve  of  the  battle, 


and  that  the  diplomatic,  character  was  thus 
disgraced.  •  This  is  worthy  of  M.  de  Co- 
bentzel,  whom  the  whole  nation  regards  as 
one  of  the  principal  authors  of  all  these  ca- 
lamities.— Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  came, 
to  the  Emperor,  at  the  Castle  of  Austerlitz. 
The  Emperor  admitted  him  to  a  conference 
which  lasted  several  hours.  It  is  remarked, 
that  the  Emperor  converses  very  freely  with 
this  general  ofneer.  This  Prince  has  con- 
cluded with  Marshal  Berthier,  an  armistice, 
of  the  following  tenor. — M.  Talleyrand  is 
going  to  Nicolsbargh,  where  the  negotia- 
tions are  to  be  opened. 
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Thirty  third  Bulletin  of  the  Grand  French 
Army. 
Austerlitz,  Dec  7- — General  Buxhouv- 
den,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other 
Russian  generals,  whose  names  are  not  yet 
known,  are  killed.  The  Russian  General 
Kutusow  is  wounded,  and  his  son-in-law,  a 

,young  ofneer  of  great  merit,  is  dead. ■ 

Among  the  killed  there  were  18,000  Rus- 
sians, (JOO  Austrians,  and  000  French.  We 
have  taken  7000  wounded  Russians,  and  the 
French  wounded  amount  to  3000.  Gene- 
ral Roger  Vilhubert  died  of  his  wounds.  An 
hour  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to  the  Em- 
peror :  "  I  -wished  yet  to  have  dons  more 
"  for  you;  I  must  die  in  the  course  of  an 
"  hour.  I  do  not  regret  dying,  as  I  have 
"  shared  in  a  victory  which  will  insure  to 
"  you  a  happy  reign.  When  you  some- 
"  times  remember  the  names  of  those  brave' 
"  men  who  were  devoted  to  you,  you  will, 
"  I  trust,  also  think  of  me.  I  yet  beg  leave 
te  to  remind  you,  that  I  leave  a  family  be- 
"  hind,  but  to  recommend  them — I  need 
"  not " — The  Generals  Kellerman,  Sebas- 
tiana,  and  Thiebaut,  are  out  of  danger.  The 
Generals  Marisy  andDumont,  are  wounded, 
but  by  no  means  dangerously. — Names  of 
the  Russian  generals  taken  prisoners  ;  Bubi- 
zenski,  Wimpfen,  Muller,  Zazowski,  Berg, 
Vekechon,  Stritzy,  Szerkakoff,  Prince  Rep- 
nin.  Prince  Siberki,  Adrian,  Laganoff,  Suli- 
m.i,  MezenkofF,  Woycikoff. — Besides  many 
more  generals  who  died  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  they  count  among  the  killed  from  4 
to  500  oiiicers,  among  whom  there  are  20 
majors  and  lieutenant-colonels,  and  more 
than  100  captains.  The  Emperor  has  sent 
for  Talleyrand  at  Vienna  to  come  to  Brunn. 
The  negotiations  are  carried  on  at  Nikols- 
burg.  M.  Maret  has  been  at  Austerlitz, 
where  the  Emperor  has  signed  the  papers  of 
the  ministers  and  the  council.  The  Empe 
ror  will  sleep  this  night  at  Brunn. 
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"  Here,  in  England,  no  collection,  even  for  charity  (unless  for  the  poor  of  the  same  parishN  is.  by  law,  to 
*'  bemade.  but  by  leave  and  peimission  of  the  King  ;  gathering  of  money  being  so  nice  a  matter,  that  ic 
"  must  not  be  done  even  for  charity,  without  his  leave,  in  the  most  compassionate  cases.  But  this  method 
"  '^thc  act  <?f  the  defendant)  were  giving  a  go-by  to  all  Royal  Licences,  and  putting  it  in  the  pewer  of  the 
"  clergyto  do  all  acts  of  charity  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  the  people;  and  to  be  sole  judges  of  the 

*  occasions, 'and  to  make  what  application  and  account  they  please." Charge  of  Sir  Littleton  Powys 

in  the  case  of  the  King  against  Hendley. 
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SLAVE  TRADE. 

[Having  always  regarded  this  as  a  subject  of  the 
■utmost  importance,  and  being  fully  peisuaded,  that 
on  the  country's  coming  to  a  fixed  opinion  with  re- 
'^spect  to  it  depends,  in  no  small  degree,  the  pros- 
perity, and  not  only  the  prosperity,  but  the  safety  of 
the  West-India  Colonies,  as  dependencies  of  the 
Eritlsh  crown,  I,  of  course,  think  it  my  duty  to 
lend  all  the  a-sii'.ance  in  my  power  towards  the  re- 
moving of  those  prejudices,  which  have  been,  by 
the  real  humaniu  and  by  the  benevolent  disposi- 
tions of  some  persons,  and  by  the  low  ambition  and 
.hypocrisy  of  others,  excited  against  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Slave  Trade.  Fr:>m  this  motive  it  is, 
that  I  insert  the  following  Address  to  the  Good 
Sense  cf  the  People  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
which  the  reader  will  find  much  useful  matter,  and 
by  which  he  will,  if  he  yet  remain  unconvinced  by 
the  arguments  of  the  author,  find  pointed  out  ample 
means  of  further  inquiry.  I  would  beg  leave  to  re- 
quest his  particular  attention  to  the  argument 
grounded  upon  the  principle  of  population,  as  laid 
down,  and,  indeed,  established,  by  Ma.  Malthus. 
Before  the  rays  of  this  luminous  principle,  the 
mists  of  erroneous  or  hypocritical  humanity  instant- 
ly vanish,  and  leave  the  field  clear  for  the  operation 

of  reason. 1  cannot  refrain  from  adding  here, 

an  exhortation  to  the  reader,  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
sequences which  have  already  proceeded  from  the 
mischievous  policy  of  our  ministers  having,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  so  decidedly  preferred  the 
East  to  the  West-Indies  :  I  cannot  help  exhorting 
him  to  reflect  on  the  dangers  which  are  now 
to  be  apprehended  from  cur  having  so  widely  ex- 
tended cut  conquests  in  India,  having  raised  the 
trade  with  that  country  into  such  importance,  and 
having  thereby' excited  such  universal  jealousy  of 
Us,  without  at  all  adding  to  our  strength,  while  we 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  been,  by  all  sorts  of 
means,  discouraging  and  depressing  our  colonics  in 
the  West -Indies,  our  ancient  possessions,  thatweie 
becejae  se  naturally  and  so  firmly  attached  to  the 
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mother- country  as  to  be,  by  foreign  nations  as  well 
as  by  ourselves,  regarded  as  a  part  of  England  :  I 
'  cannot  help  exhorting  him  to  reflect  on  what  may, 
at  a  time  so  critical,  when  all  men  of  property 
must  necessarily  be  anxious  for  the  security  of  what 
they  possess  ;  at  such  a  time,  I  cannot  help  ex- 
horting both  the  people  and  the  government,  to 
refiect  on  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  pro- 
ceedings calculated  to  make  our  West  India  co- 
lonists serious  y  apprehensive  for  the  tranquillity 
and  security  of  their  possessions,  under  the  present 
order  of  things.  The  wise  decision  cf  the  House 
of  Commons,  during  the  last  sessicq,  did,  as  far 
as  the  S  ave  Trade  was  concerned,  greatly  tend  60 
remove  apprehensions  of  this  sort,  and,  I  trust, 
that,  if  the  subject  should  be  revived,  the  parlia- 
ment will  so  express  itself  as  to  allay  them  for 
ever.] 

AN  ADDRESS    TO  THE    GOOD     SENSE   OF    THE 
PEOPLE  OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

The  interesting  and  important  subject,  the 
ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE, 
has  repeatedly  been  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and,  during  the  ensuing  session,  will,  pro- 
bably, again  be  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject does  not  demand  a  separate  considera- 
tion of  the  humanity,  justice,  and  policy  of 
the  measure ;  because,  the  abolition  cf  laws 
which  have  had  long  experience  and  repeal- 
ed sanction,  upon  the  faith  and  foundation 
of  which  rests  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public  stock  of  population,  industry,  apd 
prosperity,  can  only  be  a  proceeding  jusc 
and  humane,  when  it  is,  strictly  speaking, 
reconcileable  with  that  liberal,  enlaiged3 
and  impartial  policy,  the  principles  of  which 
inform  the  mind  and  direct  the  conduct  of  a 
truly  wise  and  energetic  statesman.  Such  a 
statesman  must  be  by  nslure  so  endowed, 
by  laborious  study  so  instructed,  by  accident 
and  fortune  so  circumstanced  and  placed, 
that  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  the  character 
occur  but  rarely,  even  among  the  most  civi- 
lized people  and   i*    the  in.,.:  enlightened 
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times.  Its  perfect  pattern  is  to  the  nation, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  a 
benefactor  of  the  highest  order,  and  of  the 
most  extensive  influence.  Conversant  with 
all  that  is  to  be  gathered  of  authority  and  of 
use  in  history,  he  applies  the  lessons  of  times 
past  to  the  advantage  of  the  present  and  of 
the  future,  not  with  the  servility  of  a  copy- 
ist, but  with  an  adaptation  analogous  to  that 
by  which  the  judicious  translator  infuses  the 
spirit  of  a  dead  language  into  the  genius  and 
idiom  of  that  in  which  he  writes.  He  esti- 
mates not,  and  still  less  does  he  adopt,  mea- 
sures without  attentively  surveying  all  their 
relations  and  connections,  and  looking  for- 
wards to  all  their  possible  consequences. 
Provident  of  future  danger,  the  occasion  of 
which  he  knows  must  have  its  embryo  and 
its  infancy,  he  is  watchful  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, and,  if  possible,  to  extirpate  its  germ. 
Leniter  in  modo,fortiter  in  re,  the  object  he 
pursues  is  constantly  in  view,  the  steps  by 
which  he  attains  it  often  imperceptible.  His 
ends  are  grand  and  striking,  his  means  sim- 
ple and  unobtrusive.  Single  projects  he  im- 
parts, and  skilfully  distributes  their  execu- 
tion ;  but  the  train  is  in  his  own  mind,  and 
his  connecting  thread  can  be  traced  only  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  In  the 
public  benefit  centre  all  his  aims,  but  he  has 
studied  human  nature,  and,  since  fallible 
men  must  be  his  instruments  and  his  mate- 
rials, his  projects  of  reform  are  not  extrava- 
gant or  impracticable,  and  his  progress  is  ra- 
ther sure  than  rapid :  with  him  the  lesser 
object  must  always  give  way  to  the  greater, 
and  that  which   is  distant  and  doubtful  to 

that  which  is  at  hand  and  certain. That 

such  statesmen  have  existed,  and  do  still 
exist,  I  am  willing  to  believe  ;  but  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  records  of  our  own  na- 
tion, during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
will  perhaps  induce  us  to  more  than  doubt, 
whether  our  leading  men  have  been  formed 
after  this  model,  or  our  affairs  directed  after 
these  principles.  Posterity,  when  they  read 
this  portion  of  our  history,  will  be  ready  to 
exclaim,  "  What  patient  endurance,  what 
"  persevering  spirit  in  the  people:  what 
"  generous  contributions  of  the  opulent,  and 
*'  magnanimous  sacrifices  of  the  poor ;  what 
"  vast  sums  raised  and  expended,  and  yet 
"  what  resources  perpetually  displayed  ; 
*'  what  examples  of  valour,  discipline,  and 
•/  ardour  in  fleets  and  armies  :  what  in- 
"  stances  of  individual  heroism  in  both! 
'*  Then,  too,  what  splendour  of  eloquence 
"  in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar;  what  talents 
*•  and  what  p.irts  elicited  in  the  conflicts  of 
"  parties  and  in  the  contentions  for  pt#wer; 
"  what  ingenuity  of  defence  and  of  attack, 


"  to  protect,  displace,  or  restore  successive 
"  administrations!"  But  will  not  they  who 
read  of  these  most  perilous  times  also  ex- 
claim, "  What  a   lamentable   deficiency  of 
"  sagacity  in  discerning,  wisdom  in  plan- 
"  ning,  vigour  and   decision  in  executing, 
"  great   measures  of  state ;  in  peace  what 
"  improvidence,   in  war  what  imbecility  of 
"  council ;    what   fluctuating  principles  of 
"  state   policy  and  of   political  economy; 
"  what  devotion  to  private,  what  dereliction 
'*  of  public,  views  5  what  juggling  for  pow- 
"  er,  tricks  for    popularity,    intrigues  for 
"  place,  crimes  for  wealth,  and  rancour  in 
"  the   recriminations    of  parties !     Brave, 
"  high  spirited,  intelligent  and  opulent  na- 
"  tion ;  it  has  been  thy  fate,   in  the  most 
"  momentous   period    of  thy   history,    al- 
"  though  blest  with  an  admirable  constita- 
"  tion  of  government,  to  suffer  a  weak  and 
"  inefficient  at  least,  if  not  a  flagitious  ad- 
"  ministration   of  it,  and  to  pay  full  dearly 
"  for  thy  confidence  !" — Such,  I  fear,  will 
be  the  impartial  judgment  of  posterity  upon 
the  history,  and  particularly  upon  the  state 
policy  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  5  and  I 
have  introduced  the  topic  that  I  may  draw  a 
conclusion,   inevitable  if  these  premises  are 
just — that  upon  thisgreat  question,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  we  derive  no 
trust-worthy  light   from  the  authority  and 
opinions  either  of  ministers  or  their  oppo- 
nents.    To  abolish  a  slave  trade,  or  to  set 
free  a  slave,  be  it  where  or  when  it  may,  i9 
a  proposition,  the  bare  mention  of  which  re- 
commends  it   to   the   free   people   of    this 
kingdom  ;  and  no  small  pains  have  been  ta- 
ken to  interest  them  in  the  question.     In 
parliament,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  curry- 
ing popularity,    the  abolition  has  been  sup- 
ported  by  the   leaders  on  both  sides  with 
much  ability,  ingenious  argument  and  bril- 
liant rhetoric :  but  we  know  not   that  the 
question  has  ever  undergone  the  calm,  dis- 
criminating scrutiny  of  a  state  council,  or  if 
it  have  so  done,  what  has  been  the  result. 
Judging  from  the  past,  even  this  high  autho- 
rity, if  obtained,  might  fail  to  create  convic- 
tion in  those  who  chuse  to  examine  before 
they  act ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  it  is 
worth  considering,  what  ends  are  to  be  an- 
swered by  thus  throwing  upon  the  people  the 
conduct  of  a  question  which  is  specially  one 
of  high  state  policy,  demanding  the  union  of 
every  channel  of  information  which  can  pos- 
sibly centre  in  a  wise,  provident,  and  pene- 
trating administration  ;  a  subject  particular- 
ly unfitted  for  mere  popular  discussion,  and 
unquestionably  one  upon  which  the  people, 
if  they  regard  their  own    interests,  will  be 
wary  in  deliberation  and  slow  in  decision.— 
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Little  as  we  know,  in  this  instance,  of  ihe 
collective  sentiments  of  our  successive  State 
Cabinets,  yet,  observing  that  the  speeches  of 
our  prominent  public  men  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  been  all  in  favour  of  abolition, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  question  has  been 
left  to  the  fortune  ef  desultory  debate  in  par- 
liament, and  to  the  influence  of  the  popular 
cry  out  of  doors,  we  have  some  reason  to 
conclude,  either  that  gentlemen  have  one 
language  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
another  for  his  Majesty's  Council  Chamber, 
or  (what  is  more  probable),  that  the  subject 
has  one  appearance  in  calm,  well  informed, 
deliberate  discussion,  and  another  in  warm 
and  oratorical  debate,  and  that,  although  the 
passions  may  be  enthusiastically  enlisted  in 
one  place,  the  reason  cannot  be  substantially 
convinced  in  another.  And  yet  there  should 
be  no  such  trimming  conduct  nor  uncertain- 
ty of  opinion  among  ministers  :  the  matter 
is  of  high  importance,  and  has  been  long  be- 
fore them.  If  Abolition,  attentively  con- 
sidered in  all  its  bearings,  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled to  true  policy,  it  is  neither  just  nor  hu- 
mane, and  ministers  should  have  the  candour 
and  resolution  to  say  so ;  and  had  the  Cabi- 
net otherwise  decided,  a  manly  and  vigorous 
administration  would  give  to  the  cause  they 
had  embraced,  a  steady  and  collective  sup- 
port,— Are  we,  then,  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom, called  upon  eventually  to  assume  all  the 
responsibility  of  this  experiment,  that  if  it 
should  fail  of  producing  the  good  effects  we 
have  fondly  imagined,  and  on  the  contrary 
should  entail  upon  the  West  India  Colonies 
the  fatal  consequences  against  which  we 
have  been  repeatedly  warned,  we  may  the 
more  patiently  sustain  the  burthens  which 
inevitably  await  us  ?  The  first  of  these  must 
be  that  indemnification  which  the  justice  of 
the  British  nation  will  not  deny  to  the  suf- 
ferers ;  to  those  who,  contrary  to  their  con- 
sent and  in  contempt  of  their  frequent  and 
earnest  remonstrance,  shall  have  experienced 
the  reversal  of  a  system  of  legislation,  upon 
the  faith  of  which  they  have  built  their  all ; 
a  system  recognised,  sustained,  and  confirm- 
ed for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  from  which 
have  sprung  up,  grown  and  flourished  colo- 
nial establishments,  often  pronounced  by  the 
legislature  to  have  been  "  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  mother  country  ;'■'  and  which,  by 
this  "  wheel  of  the  course  of  justice"  shall 
have  been  involved  in  destruction?  Bat, 
though  this  be  no  light  matter,  (for  the  pro- 
perty embarked  in  the  West  India  Colonies 
is  little  less  than  one  hundred  millions),  yet 
it  sinks  in  comparison  with  the  consideration 
of  the  sacrifice  to  be  made  of  that  large  pro- 


portion which  the  colonial  intercourse  con- 
tributes to  the  revenue>  trade,  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  kingdom  j  a  sacrifice  which 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  unquestionably 
look  for  its  counterbalance  out  of  the  remain- 
ing resources  of  the  public  3  although  those 
should  be  found  in  the  end  all  inadequate  to 
the  object,  and  the  fabric  of  the  national 
prosperity  thus  the  sooner  hasten  to  its  de- 
cay. Are  we  in  such  a  conjuncture  to  be 
told,  that  this  measure  was  peculiarly  con- 
ceded to  the  earnest  and  almost  unanimous 
wishes  of  the  people,  whose  humane  pur- 
pose was  manifest,  and  that  we  are  therefor* 
chearfully  to  swallow  the  fruits  of  our  own 
planting,  how  bitter  soever  they  may  be  ? 
If  such  is  the  responsibility  we  are  to  assume> 
let  us  look  about  us. — In  what  manner  has 
this  subject  been  introduced  to  us,  and  what 
is  the  information  we  possess  concerning  it  ? 
The  question  was  first,  I  believe,  started  in 
France.  A  society  called  the  "  Friends  ef 
the  Blacks"  began  to  assemble  there  in  the 
years  that  immediately  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion, when  schemes  for  reform  in  every  de- 
partment of  morals  and  legislation  were  con- 
structed, and  those  wild  notions  avowed 
which  not  only  occasioned,  but  marked  with 
indelible  disgrace  and  horror  the  revolution- 
ary tumults  and  massacres  of  that  country. 
The  "  Friends  "hf  the  Blacks" vtere  success- 
ful, as  they  doubtless  would  consider  it ;  for* 
the  French  slave  trade  was  stopped,  and  the 
negroes  in  their  colonies  set  free.  Anarchy 
and  devastation  in  all  their  colonies,  and  ut- 
ter ruin  to  Saint  Domingo,  by  far  the  richest 
and  most  flourishing  among  them  or  in  the 
world,  ensued.  The  Blacks  and  Mulattoes 
contended  for  superiority ;  the  Blacks  pre- 
vailed ;  the  Mulattoes  first,  and  next  the 
Whites,  were  murdered ;  and;  finally,  the 
Blacks  have,  by  their  excesses  and  their  in- 
ternal quarrels,  nearly  exterminated  them- 
selves.— And  here,  too,  let  us  not  omit  to 
remark,  that  the  question  has  been  made  the 
business  of  Association  ;  we  are  all  of  us 
aware  of  the  unwearied  diligence  with 
which,  at  a  considerable  expense,  publica-* 
tions  have  been  disseminated,  urging  the 
people  of  this  kingdom  to  petition  for  aboli- 
tion, and  even  to  forbear  the  use  of  colonial 
productions  till  it  be  obtained.  How  few  of 
us  are  there  who  are  competent  judges  of 
the  truth  and  value  of  the  facts  and  reason- 
ings which  we  read  in  these  publications  ! 
What  do  we,  for  the  most  part,  knew  of 
Africa  or  the  West  Indies  ?  We  have  no 
slaves  here;  but  we  have  ranks  and  degrees, 
very  distant  from  each  other,  and  Very  dif- 
ferently accommodated  ;  and  we  know  that 
this  iy  right.     In  various   distant  countries 
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there  are  other  and  inferior  ranks  and  de- 
grees, perhaps  suited  to  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  tho=e  countries  and  their  in- 
habitants; and  may  not  this  be  right  too  ?  If 
a  man,  kind  and  humane,  were  to  be  born 
and  nursed  in  a  palace,  experiencing  there 
ail  the  gratifications  of  luxury,  and  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world, 
and  suddenly,  with  all  his  benevolent  emo- 
tions about  him,  were  to  witness  the  toil- 
some occupations  and  scanty  accommoda- 
tions of  our  labouring  poor,  would  he  not 
conclude  that  they  were  oppressed  and  mi- 
serable, and  be  an  advocate  for  lifting  them 
out  of  their  condition  ?  Yet,  in  so  doing,  he 
would  not  benefit  the  community,  nor  even- 
tually those  very  poor,  however  he  might 
gratify  his  personal  feelings.  We  are  liable 
to  the  same  imposition  when  we  take  a  su- 
perficial view  of  slavery,  of  which  we  know 
so  little,  although  it  be  a  condition  of  life, 
inevitable,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  of  a 
very  large  portion  of  mankind.  Yvre  see 
around  us  every  day  various  evils  springing 
up  and  gaining  ground,  of  the  effects  of 
which  we  are  well  able  to  form  a  competent 
judgment,  and  which  are  fair  objects  of  po- 
litical remedy.  The  yearly  increase  of  the 
vagrant  Poor  for  instance,  who  have  no  at- 
tractive or  stimulative  tie  with  society,  and 
who  live  a  burthen  to  themselves  and  to  the 
public,  is  an  evil  of  this  sort.  Why  are  not 
our  Associations  bent  with  the  same  zeal  for 
the  remedy  of  these  proximate  and  obvious 
disorders,  as  for  those  remote  and  more  un- 
questionable ?  Why  do  not  subscriptions  for 
these  purposes  pour  in  from  every  quarter  ? 
Are  we  purposely  diverted,  by  interesting 
and  romantic  pursuits,  from  those  of  a  more 
Jhomely  nature  upon  which  our  every  day 
experience  might  prove  troublesome  ?  Or,  is 
it  our  main  object  to  obtain  the  reputation 
and  self-ccmplacent  conviction  of  benevo- 
lence, and  professing  ourselves  to  be  cham- 
pions in  that  cause,  dowelook  for  a  speedier 
aud  more  brilliant  triumph  in  a  Quixotic  ex- 
pedition, of  which  we  may  be  left  to  tell  the 
story,  and  to  paint  in  imaginary  colours  the 
terrors  and  the  difficulties,  than  in  a  conflict 
with  an  adversary  who  comes  to  our  door 
and  challenges  us  to  fight  in  the  open  field 
and  in  day  light,  with  a  ring  around  us  of 
our  neighbours,  who  can  see  and  fairly  esti- 
inate  the  relative  force  and  means  of  the 

combattants? Ent,   in  the  publications  I 

ha. e  mentioned,  no  room  is  left  to  you 
for  doubt  or  hesitation;  everything  there 
asserted  is  professed  to  be  proved  beyond 
controversy.  If  the  argument  of  an  oppo- 
nent be  noticed  "  it  is  a  miserable  sophism, 
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"  it  adds  insult  and  injury  to  crime* 3"  and 
you  are  told,  not  as  declamation,  but  as  the 
result    of  a    critical    discrimination,     that 
"  the  Slave  Trade  is  a  traffic  which   con- 
"  demnsa  whole  quarter  of  the  v  odd  to  in- 
"  creasing  and  ferocious  warfare;  which  an- 
"  Dually  exterminates  more  men   than  fall 
"  during  the  bloodiest  campaign   of  Eurc- 
"  pean  hostilities,   and  regularly  transports 
"  every  six  months,  in  circumstances  of  un- 
"  paralled  affliction,  more  innocent  persons 
"  than  sutler  in  a  century  Irom  the  oppres- 
"  sion  of  all  the  tyrannies  of  the  world.  *" 
I  give  you  .the  words  of  an  able  and  acute 
writer,  to  whose  ingenious   remarks  upon 
this  subject  I  am  not  afraid  to  refer  you,  and 
he  acts  consistently  in  announcing  these  and 
such  like  assertions  with  all  the  authority  of 
admitted  facts ;  for,  I  will  venture  to   say, 
that  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  proved,  and 
yet,    that  less    than    their    incontrovertible 
proof  should  not  induce  you  to  risk,  by  your 
interference,  the  destruction  of  the  colonies. 
— But,   the  very  persons   who  write  thus, 
know  that  every  one  of  these  positions  is, 
upon  the  most  respectable  and  impartial  au- 
thority,  denied  and  controverted  ;  and  that 
it  stands  upon  most  credible   testimony  of 
fact  and  observation  ;  that  the  slave  trade  is 
not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  the  present 
uncivilised  and  barbarous  state  of  a  great  part 
of  Africa  ;  that,  considering  the  condition  of 
that  country,   and  the  alternative  that  must 
happen  if  this  trade  were  discontinued,  so 
far  from  meriting  the  charge  of  extermina- 
ting lives,    it  tends1  rather  to  preserve  them, 
and  that,  relatively  to  the  state  of  society  in 
Africa,  to   its  governments  and  habits,  the 
annual  transport  of  a  part  of  its  inhabitants 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  their  labour  and 
condition  there,  do  not  add  to,  but  alleviate, 
the  general  mass  of   misery  and  affliction 
winch  the  negroes  endure. — As  it  is  my  aim 
rather  to  induce  you  to  pause,  to  doubt,  and 
to  inquire,  than,  either  in  this  short  Address 
to  present  you  with  a  summary  of  the  argu- 
ment on  a  subject  so  extensive,  or  to  de- 
mand, as  others  have  done,  your  implicit 
confidence  in  my  assertions,  I  will  refer  you 
to  Leo  Africanus,  Bruce,   and  Park,  as  the 
best  authorities    ancient  and   modern,    re-, 
specting   those  parts   of  Africa   which    are 
most  frequented    for    the    purposes   of  the 
slave  trade;  and  you  will  find  that,    from 
the  times  of  Leo  Africanus   (about  A.  D. 
1492)  down  to  those  of  Park,   the  Africans 
are  little  if  at  all  changed  in  manners,   ha- 
bits and  civilization,     and,    that    the  wars 
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which  the  Slave  Trade  has  been  said  exclu- 
sively to  cause  or  to  aggravate,  occurred  as 
frequently,  with  the  same  characters  of  fe- 
rocity, and  upon  provocations  as  frivolous, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. — 
Mr.  Malthus,  a  writer,  whose  deep  and 
careful  investigation  of  the  interesting  sub- 
ject of  population,  has  excited  general  at- 
tention and  approbation,  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  observations,  upon  "  the 
"  checks  ia  papulation  i>i  Africa."  "The 
"  parts  of  Africa  visited  by  Park,  are  de- 
"  scribed  by  him  as  neither  well  cultivated 
"  nor  well  peopled.  He  found  many  ex- 
"  tensive  and  beautiful  districts  entirely  des- 
"  titute  of  inhabitants,  and  in  general,  the 
**.  borders  of  the  different  kingdoms  were 
"  either  very  thinlypeoplcd  or  deserted. The 
"  swampy  banks  of  the  Gambia,  the  Sene- 
"  gal,  and  other  rivers  towards  the  coast,  ap- 
"  peared  to  be  unfavourable  to  population, 
'f  from  being  unhealthy  ;  but  other  parts 
"  were  not  of  this  description,  and  it  was 
"  not  possible,  he  says,  to  behold  the  won- 
"  dertul  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  vast  herds 
"  of  cattle  proper  both  for  labour  and  food, 
'(  and  reflect  on  the  means  which  presented 
"  them  elves  for  vast  inland  navigation, 
**.  without  lamenting  that  a  country  so  abun- 
"  dantiy  gifted  by  nature,  should  remain  in 
"  its  present  savage  and  neglected  state. — 
"  The  causes  of  this  neglected  state,  how- 
"  ever,  clearly  appear  in  the  description 
'*  which  Park  gives  of  the  general  habits  of 
"  the  Negro  nations.  In  a  country  divided 
"  into  a  thousand  petty  states,  mostly  incle- 
"  pendent  and  jealous  of  each  other,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  he  says,  that  wars  fre- 
"  quently  originate  from  very  frivolous  pro- 
"  vocations.  The  wars  of  Africa  are  of  two 
"  kinds  j  one  called  Killi,  that  which  is 
"  openly  avowed,  the  other  Tegria,  plun- 
*'  dering  or  stealing;  these  "latter  are  very 
"  common,  particularly  about  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  the  dry  season,  when  the  labours 
"  of  harvest  are  over,  and  provisions  are 
'*  plentiful ;    these    plundering    excursions 

"  always  produced  speedy  retaliation. 

"  The  insecurity  of  property  arising  from 
'/  this  constant  exposure  to  plunder,  must 
"  necessarily  have  a  most  baneful  effect  on 
"  industry.  The  deserted  state  of  the  fron- 
'*  tier  provinces,  sufficiently  proves  to  what 
"  a  degree  it  operates ;  the  nature  of  the  cli  • 
*?  mate  is  unfavourable  to  the  exertions  of 
"  the  Negro  nations,  and  as  there  are  not 
"  many  opportunities  of  turning-  to  advan- 
w  tage  the  surplus  produce  of  their  labour, 
"  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  they  should 
*'  in  general  content  themselves  with  culti- 
f(  vating  only  as  much  ground  as  is  necessary 
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for  their  own  support,  These  causes  ap- 
pear adequately  to  account  for  the  uncul- 
tivated state  of  the  country.  The  waste 
of  life  in  these  constant  wars  and  preda- 
tory 'incursions,  must  be  considerable; 
and  Park  agrees  with  Buffon  in  stating, 
that,  independent  of  violent  causes,  lon- 
gevity is  rare  among  the  negroes.  At 
forty,  he  says,  most  of  them  become  grey- 
haired  and  covered  with  wrinkles,  and  but 
few  of  them  survive  the  age  of  fifty-five 
or  sixty.  Buffon  attributes  this  shortness 
of  life  to  the  premature  intercourse  of  the 
sexes,  and  to  very  early  and  Excessive  de- 
bauchery ;  without  attributing  too  much 
to  this  cause,  it  seems  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature  to  suppose,  that  as  the 
natives  of  hot  climates  arrive  much  earlier 
at  maturity  than  the  inhabitants  of  colder 
countries,  they  should  also  perish  earlier. 

Polygamy     is    universally    allowed 

among  the  Negro  nations ;  and,  conse- 
quently, without  a  greater  superabundance ' 
of  women  than  we  have  reason  to  suppose, 
many  will  be  obliged  to  live  unmarried. 
This  hardship  will  probably  fall  principal- 
ly on  the  slaves,  who,  according  to  Park, 
are  three  to  one  to  the  freemen.  A  mas- 
ter is  not  permitted  to  sell  his  domestic 
slaves,  nor  those  born  in  his  own  house, 
except  in  case  of  "famine,  to  support  him- 
self and  family.  We  may  imagine, 
therefore,  that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to 
increase  beyond  the  employment  he  has 
for  them.  The  slaves  which  are  pur- 
chased, or  the  prisoners  taken  in  war,  are 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters  -, 
they  are  often  treated  with  extreme  seve- 
rity, and  in  any  scarcity  of  women  arising 
from  the  polygamy  of  the  free-men, 
would,  of  course,  be  deprived  of  them 
without  scruple  ;  few,  or  no  women  pro- 
bably remain  in  a  state  of  strict  celibacy, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  number  married, 
the  state  of  society  does  not  seem  to  be 
favourable  to  increase. — Africa  has  been 
at  all  times  the  principal  market  of  slaves; 
the  drains  of  its  population  in  this  way 
have  been  great  and  constant,  particularly 
since  their  introduction  into  the  European 
colonies ;  but,  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Franklin 
observes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the 
gap  that  has  been  made  by  a  hundred 
years  exportation  of  negroes,  which  has 
blackened  half  America  :  for,  notwith- 
standing this  constant  emigration,  the  loss 
of  numbers  from  incessant  war,  and  the 
check  to  increase  from  vice  and  other 
causes,  it  appears  that  the  population  is 
continually  passing  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence,     According    to  Park,  scares 
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"  years  and  famines  are  frequent  Among 
*.*  the  four  principal  causes  of  slavery  in 
*'  Africa,  he  mentions  famine  next  to  war  ; 
"  and  the  express  permission  given  to  mas- 
'■'  ters  of  famillies  to  spll  their  domestic 
"  slaves  fpr  the  support  of  their  families, 
"  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  on  any 
*'  less  urgent  occasion,  seems  to  imply  the 
"  not  unfrequent  recurrence  of  severe 
*'  want.  During  a  gieat  scarcity  which 
"  lasted  for  three  years  in  the  countries  of 
f(  the  Gambia,  great  numbers  of  people  be- 
"  came  slaves.  Park  was  assured  by  Dr. 
"  Lairdly,  that  at  that  time  many  freemen 
f '  came-  and  begged,  with  great  earnestness, 
*?  to '  be  put  upon  his  slave  chain  to  save 
"  them  from  perishing  with  hunger.  While 
"  Park  was  in  Manding  a  scarcity  of  provi- 
rf  sions  was  severely  felt  by  the  poor,  as  the 
fv  following  circumstance  painfully  con-- 
"  vinced  him.  Every  evening  during  his 
<c  stay  he  observed  several  women  come  to 
"  the  Mansa's  house,  and  receive  each  of 
l<  them  a  certain  quantity  of  corn;  '  Ob- 
*'  serve  that  boy,'  said  the  Mansa  to  him, 
f<  pointing  to  a  line  child  about  5  years  of 
(e  age,  ■  his  mother  has  sold  him  to  me  for 
*'  40  days  provision  for  herself  and  the  rest 
"  of  her  family.  I  have  bought  another 
<c  boy  in  the  same  manner.'  In  Sooseeta  a 
*'  small  Jallonku  village,  Mr.  Park  was  in- 
te  formed  by  the  master,  that  he  could  fur- 
*e  nish  no  provisions,  as  there  had  lately 
<e  been  a  great  scarcity  in  that  part  of  the 
*'  country  Hj  assured  him,  that  before 
*'  they  had  gathered  in  their  present  crops, 
*'  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kullo  had  been  for 
f<  29  days  without  tasting  corn,  during 
*'  which  time  they  had  supported  themselves 
*'  entirely  on  tfie  yellow  powder,  which  is 
*f  found  in  the  pods  of  the  nitta,  so  called  by 
*f  the  natives,  a  species  of  mimosa,  and 
* f  upon  the  seeds  of  the  bamboo  cane,  which 
*'  when  properly  pounded  and  dressed  tasted 
"  very  much  like  rice.  Jt  may  be  said, 
*'  perhaps,  that  as,  according  to  Park's  ac- 
*'  count,  much  good  land  remains  unculti- 
f '  vated  in  Africa,  the  dearths  may  be  attri- 
"  buted  to  a  want  of  people ;  but,  if  this 
'*  were  the  case,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
*'  such  numbers  would  yearly  be  sent  out  of 
*■'  the  country.  What  the  Negrp  nations 
"  really  want  is  security  of  propeirjtjj,  and 
'•  its  general  concomitant,  industry;  and, 
*'  without  these  an  increase  Qf  people  would 
f  only  greatly  aggravate  their  distresses',  if, 
*'  in  order  to  fill  up  those  parts  that  appertr- 
*'  ed  to  be  deficient  in  inhabitants,  we  were 
ft  to  suppose  a  high  bounty  given  on  chil- 
f<  dren,  the  effects  would  probably  be,  the 
"  great  increase  of  wars,  the  increase  of  the 
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"  exportation  of  slaves,  and  a  great  increase 
"  of  misery,  but  little  or  no  real  increase  of 

"  population."  I     have     given    this 

long  extract,  because  the  book  of  Mr. 
Malthus,  although  so  instructive  upon 
the  present  state  of  Africa,  is  written 
without  the  most  distant  reference  to 
the   subject  of  Abolition.     It   is  an   inge- 


nious illustration  of  the  principle,  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  many  eminent  writers 
on  Political  Economy,  that  in  every  country 
the  population  is,  on  an  average,  proportion- 
ed to  the  means  of  subsistence.  But,  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Malthus  (connected  as  it  is 
with  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  wars 
which  Park  declares  to  bs  the  primary  cause 
of  Slavery  in  Africa,  are  at  this  day  neither 
more  frequent,  more  atrocious,  nor  more 
lightly  undertaken  than  they  were  in  the 
same  districts  three  or  four  hundred  years 
ago)  .seems  to  me  to  lead  to  a  conviction  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  Slave  Trade  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  no  more  benefit 
Africa  than  the  drawing  an  impenetrable  line 
of  circumvallation  around  it,  would  benefit  a 
garrisoned  town,  already  overstocked  with 
inhabitants. The  purchase  of  the  Ne- 
groes on  their  own  coast,  their  passage  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  their  labour  and  treatment 
there,  are  always  to  be  considered  relatively 
to  these  leading  features  of  the  State  of  So- 
ciety in  Africa.  Here,  however,  has  been 
found  much  matter  of  pathetic  appeal  to  the 
passions,  and  the  occasion  has  not  been 
thrown  away  by  a  want  of  ability  and  dili- 
gence in  the  use  of  it.  But,  that  maybe 
grievous  to  individuals,  ignorant  of  the  fate 
they  are  to  encounter,  which  is,  upon  the 
whole,  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  humanity  ; 
and,  until  the  Negro  nations  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  governments  under  which  proper- 
ty is  secure,  and  freedom  invariably  valuable, 
the  evils  they  now  endure  are  not  the  worst 

which  it  may  be  their  lot  to  encounter. 

As  to  the  general  treatment  of  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  (for  while  men  are  men  there 
must  exist  instances  of  abuse  there),  the  ad- 
vocates for  Abolition  of  the  present  day, 
seem  not  to  build  much  on  that  part  of  the 
investigation  ;  sensible  perhaps,  that  the 
more  correct  and  compleat  the  information 
obtained  in  this  instance  may  be,  the  mote 
it  must  tend  to  lessen  the  effect  of  their  for- 
mer high  wrought  pictures,  and  to  convict 
them  of  much  past  erroneous  or  injurious 
aspersion.  It  is  an  inconsistency  hardly 
worth  noticing  among  the  many  which  have 
been  advanced  on  this  subject,  th.it,  while 
the  planters  are  told,  "  The  atfv«  cates  for 
"  the  Abolition  of  the  Si.ive  Trade  most 
*'  cordially  reprobate  alj  idea  of  emancipa^ 
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"  ting  the  slaves  that  are  already  in  our 
H  plantations,"*  it  should  at  the  same 
time  appear  to  be  forgotten,  that  there 
must  exist  distinctions,  both  of  opinion  and 
of  fact,  betwixt  freemen  and  slaves,  in  a  so- 
ciety composed  of  both.  Strangers  who  vi- 
sit the  West  Indies  are  surprised  to  find  the 
slaves  possessing  property,  protected  by  laws, 
enjoying  much  leisure,  and  undisturbed  in 
manyof  their  enjoyments  and  pursuits:  while 
those  who  treat  of  the  subject  here,  although 
they  profess  that  the  conditions  of  slave  and 
freeman  must,  of  necessity  remain,  would 
break  down  the  barriers  that  separate  the 
classes. — I  must  be  allowed  to  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  the  assertion  I  have  quoted  re- 
specting Emancipation,  be  either  generally 
admitted  or  understood.  Can  you  read  this 
distinction  in  most  of  the  books,  which, 
with  so  much  industry,  have  been  dissemi- 
nated to  afford  you  light  upon  this  subject  ? 
Do  you  not  feel  the  same  propensity  and 
call  to  set  the  slaves  free,  as  to  buy  no  more 
slaves  ?  The  French  **■  Friends  of  the 
"  Blacks,'"  and  many  stout  reformers  of  our 
days  have  had  no  such  hesitation.  But,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  prudent  now,  while  the 
measure  of  Abolition  is  in  contest,  to  keep 
out  of  your  view  this  further  consequence, 
lest  the  horrors  of  Saint  Domingo,  and  the 
almost  total  extirpation  of  the  free  Negroes 
there,  should  stare  you  in  the  face,  and  in- 
duce you  to  pause  upon  the  preliminary ! 
Or,  if  those  who  make  this  declaration  are 
sincere,  how  comes  it  that  something  has, 
upon  attentive  investigation,  arisen  to  cor- 
rect and  to  control  the  first  dictates  of  the 
heart,  and  to  prove  that,  what  appeared  to 
our  unbiassed  native  feelings  so  just  and  hu- 
mane, would  not  in  the  experiment,  turn  ©ut 
so.  Do  not  the  advocates  of  abolition  them- 
selves here  teach  us  a  lesson  of  caution,  and 
inculcate  the  great  truth,  that  this  is  indeed, 
altogether  a  statesman's  question,  concerning 
which  superficial  views  and  ill  digested  pro- 
ceedings are  calculated  to  do  mischief  rather 
than  good  ? — Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
persuade  the  planters  that  this  measure  is 
even  calculated  to  promote  their  interest  and 
security.  The  eloquence  of  the  present 
Chanc.  of  the  Excheq.  has  been  powerfully 
directed  to  this  point,  and,  eloquent  as  he  is, 
it'eannot  be  surprising  that  he  should  have 
made  some,  very  few,  proselytes.  But,  tlie 
great  body  of  the  planters  continue  steady 
and  unvarying  in  sentiment,  and  they  not 
only  affirm,  but  give  cogent  reasons  for  their 
persuasion,  that  to  alolish  the  Slave  Trade 
\s   the  sure   way  to  depopulate  the  iskinds 
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loth  of  whites  and  of  blacks,  and  to  introduce 
Emancipation  with  all  its  train  of  horror,  de- 
solation, and  ruin.  By  a  very  able  writer 
they  have  been  warned  of  a  Crisis*  in 
which  it  is  supposed  they  stand,  and  the 
prospect  of  an  independent  free  Black  Go- 
vernment, established  near  them,  has  been, 
set  out  as  pregnant  t@  them  with  dangers. 
Yet  they  have  seen  that  free  and  independent 
Black  Government  attempted,  and  they  have 
seen  it,  too,  crumbling,  by  its  own  weight, 
into  destruction. — In  a  case  of  experiment 
and  doubt,  the  value  of  the  object  at  stake 
should  be  kept  in  view.  The  measure  pro- 
jected is  to  stop  at  once,  and  entirely  change 
the  system  on  which  the  West  India  Colo- 
nies have  been  settled,  improved  and 
brought  to  their  present  progress  in  cultiva- 
tion. What  are  these  Colonies,  and  what 
figure  do  they  assume  in  the  general  Table 
of  the  National  Prosperity?  The  investiga- 
tion would  carry  us  too  far ;  but  some  no- 
tion may  be  gained  from  a  few  Custom 
House  documents  : 

The  average  real  annual  value  of 
Exports  to  the  British  West- In- 
dia Colonies  for  3  years  ending 
5th  January,  1804,  was      .     £5,020,Q24  u  3 

The  average  real  annual  value  of 
Imports  from  the  said  Colonies 
for  the  same  period,  (duties  not 
included)  was 9,430,454  11   9 

The  average  tonnage  of  Shipping 
this  Trade  annually  employed 
say  654  ships,  was   .     .     .Tons  189, 856 

The  number  of  Seamen  annually 

employed,  was 10,608 

The  average  nett  annual  Revenue 
collected  upon  the  Imports  after 
deducting  bounties,  expenses, 
&c  ,  was £3,170,000    0  «.. 

Of  the  goods  exported,  as  stated  above,  the 
proportion  of  British  manufactures,  amount- 
ed to  4,748,866 1.  lps.  lid.  In  which  es- 
timate are  not  included  charges  of  freight, 
insurance,  commission,  and  shipping,  which 
these  exports  pay  to  British  merchants, 
ship-owners,      underwriters,    wharfingers, 

£cc.  Of    the    goods    imported    aboftt 

4-Qths  were  consumed  at  home ;  the  ief, 
amounting  in  nett  value  to  5,307,271 1.  5s.  yd. 
annually,  (exclusive  of  the  charges  just  men- 
tioned) were  paid  for  by  foreigners,  adding 
so  much  to  our  mass  of  national  wealth,  and 
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to  onr  favourable  Balance  of  Trade. — It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  average  exports  to  the 
We--t  India  Islands,  of  the  three  years  ending 
the  5th  of  January,  '1800,  amounted  to 
6 £5 1.8U01. ;  and  that  the  falling  off  (up- 
wards of  a  million  annually)  in  these  latter 
years,  is  intirely  to  be  imputed  to  the  discou- 
ragements which  have  hung  over  the  colo- 
nies, the  impending  question  of  Abolition 
among  the  rest.  To  these  discouragements 
it  is  owing  that  their  cultivation  has  been 
checked,  their  credit  impaired,  and  that 
a  rig  .1  and  afflictive  economy  has,  through 
necessity  i  been  introduced  imo  their  supply. 
The  British  manufacturer,  who  must  feel  the 

consequence,  ought  to  know  the  cause. 

Our  inveterate  and  formidable  enemy  de- 
clares that  he  wants  "  ships,  colonies,  and 
"  commerce:"  he  discerns  the  intimate 
connection  which  the.se  objects  have  with 
each  odier,  and  he  feels  the  vast  power 
which,  united  they  confer.  It  is  against  us 
that  he  is  now  plotting  future  mischief,  and 
respecting  his  ability  to  harm  us,  and  our 
means  of  resistance,  it  is  much  the  same 
thing  whether  he  attains  or  we  cast  off  these 
acknowledged  sources  of  national  strength 
and  grandeur.  Ought  we  to  risque  their  di- 
minution in  the  present  conjuncture  ? — But, 
I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  notice, 
and  will  conclude  with  repeating  a  caution 
which,  en  this  subject,  has  already  been  held 
out  to  you,  that  you  bring  not  on  yourselves 
the  fate  of  a  certain  Italian,  who,'  blest  with 
a  good  constitution,  killed  himself  with  ex- 
periments upon  it,  and  ordered  these  words 
to  be  Engraven  on  his  Tomb-stone:  I  w  as 
well,  but  would  be  letter — and  here  I  am. 

Sekex. 


LORD    NELSON  S    REMAINS. 

Sir  ■ — As  the  conductor  of  a  Political  Re 
sister,  it 'has  not  seldom  fallen  to  your 
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to  become  the  guardian  of  those  morals, 
which  either  folly  from  mistake,  or  knavery 
by  design,  were  about" to  violate.  I  call 
upon  you  to  stigmatise  with  all  the  energy 
of  your  style  the  conduct  of  those  persons, 
who,  by  a  shameless  abuse  of  office,  are  now 
collecting  immense  sums,  for  the  open  ex- 
posure of  the  honoured  dead.  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Sir,  is  at  the'  present  moment  like 
the  keeper's  lodge,  at  the  Tower,  where  you 
pay  a  shilling  to  see  the  noble  animal  in  his 
den.  The  grave  (I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  the 
marble  pavement)  of  Lord  Nelson  continues 
open,  and  the  coffin  is  exposed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  hardly  more  than  four  feet  from  the 
surface.  Crowds  are  from  morning  until 
dusk  pouring  into  the  cathedral  to  gaze  upon 
it,  and  are  tiros  suffered  to  commit  sacrilege 


out  of  veneration,   that  an   immense  sum 
may  fall  into  the  pockets  of  certain  people. 
There  is  something  so  depraved,  so  shame- 
less and  unfeeling  in  the  business  on  one 
side,   and  so  entirely  misconceived  on  the 
other,  that  the  evjl  cries  aloud  "  from  earth 
as  it  were  to  heaven,"  for  immediate  cen- 
sure.     To  point  out  topics  of  reproof  to 
such  a  mind  as  yours  is  totally  unnecessary  ; 
but  one  might  have  hoped  that  Englishmen 
would  have  had  too  much  sense  and  feeling, 
too  much  reverence  andgratitude,  to  consider 
the  hallowed  relics  of  Nelson  as  a  means  to 
satisfy  impertinent  curiosity  and  unbounded 
avarice.     I  am,  &rc.     N.  O. 

PUBLIC  PAPERS. 

Sweden  and  France. Declcration   of 

the  King  of  Sweden,  dated  Marswinsholm, 
near  Ystad,  Oct.  31,  1805. 

We,     Gustavus    Adolphus,     by     the 
Grace  of  God,  King  of  Sweden,  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  Heir  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
Duke  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein,  &c.  &c.  de- 
clare and  make  known,   that  when  we  en- 
tered upon  the  government  of  our  kingdom, 
the  unfortunate  French  revolution  had  pre-* 
vailed  for  some  years,  while  the  most  sangui- 
nary and  unheard-of  scenes  which  had  been 
there  perpetrated,  had  spread  discord,  insur- 
rection, and  war,  over  the  greatest  part  of 
1  Europe.     During  the  nine  succeeding  years, 
!  the  French  revolution  never  ceased  to  threat- 
I  en  an  interruption  of  the  general  tranquilli- 
j  ty,  and  to  excite  the  attention  of  every  conn- 
j  try.     Trusting  in  the  fidelity  of  the  Swedish 
j  nation,   and  favoured  by  its   distance  from 
France,  we  witnessed,  without  alarm,  the 
furious  zeal  of  the  factions,  and  their  tyranny 
over  a  divided  state,    persuading  ourselves, 
that  the  experience  of  these  great  calamities, 
produced  by  dissention  and  oligarchy,  might 
at  length  be  the  means  of  restoring  order, 
and  an  equitable  government,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  French  people,   and  other  states. 
This  pleasing  hope  was  not  fulfilled  ;  the  go- 
vernment was  indeed  frequently  changed \ 
but  the  fundamental  principles,  so  dangerous 
to    all    Europe,    still    remained    unaltered. 
They  were  not  only  retained  under  the  con- 
sular government,  but  in  proportion  as  pow- 
er came  into  the  hands  of  the  First  Consul, 
his  ideas  of  law  and  justice  were  diminished  ; 
every  thing  was  now  sacrificed  to  that  ambi-r 
turn  which   usurped   an    authority  over  the 
rights  of  nations  and  treaties,  and  even  over 
that  respect  which  all  governments  wish  to 
preserve  for  themselves.    The  blood  of  one- 
of  the  worthy  descendants  of  the  ancienl  and 
honourable  family  of  France  was  not  long 
since  shed  by  the  hand  of  violence,     This 
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shocking  circumstance  was  not  only  a  speci- 
men of  the  ideas  which  the  French  govern- 
ment entertained  of  law  and  equity,  but  also 
a  most  disgusting  picture  of  the  system  it 
had  adopted ;  and,  in  every  respect,  afford- 
ing a  signal  warning  to  all  governments. 
While  this  encroachment  furnsshed  the 
great  states  with  such  a  view,  as  enabled 
them  to  draw  the  most  genuine  conclusions 
respecting  the  irresistible  power  of  France, 
the  smaller  states  were  converted  into  pro- 
vinces by  violence  or  intrigue ;  and  the  dan- 
ger appeared  not  less  general  than  over- 
whelming, as  it  seemed  that  security  against 
these  menaces  was  no  longer  to  be  found  in 

any  distance  from  the  scenes  of  action. 

The  most  justifiable  claims,  made  by  us  upon 
the  French  government,  were  fruitless,  in 
obtaining  indemnities  for  the  demands  made 
by  several  of  our  subjects,  respecting  unlaw- 
ful captures,  arbitrary  freightage,  and  an  ille- 
gal embargo ;  as  the  lawless  proceedings  of 
the  French  government  were  carried  to  such 
a  pitch,  as  to  lay  the  Swedish  commerce  un- 
der •  considerable  embarrassments  in  the 
French  ports,  during  the .  space  of  nine 
months.  Such  proceedings  could  only  in- 
crease the  apprehensions  entertained  of  this 
dangerous  conduce,  and  excite,  as  it  doubt- 
less has  in  every  loyal  Swede,  a  wish  for  the 
organization  of  an  adequate  counterpoise 
against  a  power  which  had  so  rashly  com- 
mitted itself  in  its  endeavours  to  obtain  a  su- 
periority, and  availed  itself  of  every  unjust 
means  to  obtain  the  end  proposed. — But  as 
no  state  was  powerful  enough  to  escape  the 
effects  of  these  practices,  we  hoped  that  the 
general  experience  of  these  outrages,  would 
finally  unite,  and  concur  in  their  efforts  to 
remove  this  common  nuisance,  and  effec- 
tually to  resist  that  power  the  object  of  which 
was,  bv  degrees,  to  subjugate  all  others. — 
This  period  has  at  length  arrived,  and  the 
greatest  powers  in  Europe  have  taken  the 
field,  to  support  their  own  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence. We  have  united  ourselves  with 
them  in  every  worthy  and  friendly  connec* 
tion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  all 
undertakings,  have  drawn  closer  the  ties  of 
amity  ;  and  we  hope,  with  the  assistance  of 
Providence,  to  contribute  to  the  restoration 
of  the  general  tranquillity.  With  this  view, 
we  have  now  passed  over,  with  a  part  of  our 
army,  toPomerania,  there  to  unite  our  pow- 
er with  the  Russian  forces;  and,  further,  to 
act  with  energy  in  such  a  manner' as  circum- 
stances may  require. Tn  consequence  of 

this  laudable  and  weighty  determination,  we 
fully  expect  to  be  accompanied  by  the  bles- 
sings and  prayers  of  our  faithful  subjects,  as 
it  is  our  purpose  to  contend  for  the  future 
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independence  and  the  honour  of  the  Swe- 
dish name.  And  since  it  has  been  our  care, 
that,  during  our  absence,  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  should  be  preserved,  and 
carried  on  without  obstruction,  in  its  usuaJ 
course,  we  have  graciously  thought  proper 
to  establish  a  Regency,  and  to  nominate  and 
appoint,  as  members  of  the  same,  the  Swe- 
dish Baron  Wrangle,  Bailiff  of  the  Empire, 
President,  &c.  &c.  Count  Charles  Axel, 
Major-General,  &c. ;  Count  Samuel  Uglas, 
Lieut. -General  and  Inspector  of  the  Cavalry, 
&c. ;  Baron  Brock  Cederstrom,  President  of 
our  Chancery,  and  Commandant  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Northern  Star ;  Baron  Frederick 
William  Ehrenheim,  our  Chancellor  of  the 
Court;    and  our  Adjutant-Generals   of  the 

fleets  and  armies. Our  gracious  will  and 

pleasure,  therefore,  is,  that  all  our  loving 
subjects  and  faithful  servants,  of  high  and 
low  degree,  shall  yield  the  same  obedience 
and  obsequiousness  to  the  Regency  appoint- 
ed in  our  Royal  Name,  as  to  ourselves.  To 
this  end,  all  whom  it  may  concern  are  com- 
manded to  conform  themselves  ;  and  for  the 
better  security  of  the  same,  we  have,  with 
our  own  hand,  signed  this  present,  and  veri- 
fied it  with  our  Royal  Seal.  (L.  S.)  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.     M.  Rosenblad. 


WlRTEMBURGH     AND      FRANCE. Speed 

of  his  Serene  ffighness  the  Elector  of  TFir- 
temlerg,  to  the  Deputies  of  the  StateSj  at 
Stutgcvrdt,  October  5,  1805. 

During  the  eight  years  of  my  govern- 
ment, I  think  I  have  given  so  many  proofs 
of  my  paternal  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
my  subjects,  to  which  my  conscience  bears 
witness,  that  I  am  convinced  I  may  justly 
claim  the  confidence  of  my  states,  and  of  my 
subjects.  Some  time  ago  I  communicated 
to  the  deputies,  through  my  privy  council, 
which  is  the  connecting  link  between  me 
and  my  country,  and  has  equal  duties  to  per- 
form towards  both,  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  my  native  land,  and  my  Electoral 
House,  were  placed,  as  well  as  the  urgent 
necessity  of  devising  means  to  avert  the  im- 
pending danger. — The  answers  which  1  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  were  replete  with  mis- 
trust. My  privy  council,  by  my  command, 
repeated  the  same  sentiments ;  but  with  as 
little  effect.  Of  the  many  disrespectful  ex-, 
pressions,  interspersed  in  these  answers,  I 
took  no  notice  whatever.  1  returned;  still 
I  could  obtain  no  decisive  declaration,  and 
my  good  intentions  were  misconstrued. 
Nevertheless,  I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
diverted  from  my  exertions  for  the  benefit 
of  my  country. — I  sought  to  obtain  an  arm- 
ed, or  a  simple,  neutrality  for  my  dominions} 
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but  neither  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  nor 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  would  comply  with 
that  desire.  Both  were  equally  solicitous  to 
attach  me  to  their  cause,  and  even  a  power- 
ful German  court,  in  which  I  was  justified 
in  placing  the  greatest  hope,  came  to  no  de- 
termination. All  my  endeavours  were  in- 
effectual. Circumstances  turned  out  as  I 
had  foreseen. — The  French  armies  inunda- 
ted my  dominions ;  and  my  very  residencies 
were  not  spared;  the  one  was  partly  taken 
by  storm,  and  the  other  was  threatened  with 
it.  I  remained  firm  ;  I  despised  the  danger 
which  menaced  my  person,  my  dignity,  and 
those  who  are  united  to  me  by  the  most  sa- 
cred lies  of  blood,  my  wife,  my  children,  in 
a  word,  all  that  is  dear  to  my  heart.  I  had 
pledged  myself  not  to  abandon  my  subjects  ; 
I  remained.  The  French  Emperor  came  in 
person  to  me;  I  intreated  him  to  grant  me 
a  neutrality.  "  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is 
against  me,"  was  his  answer. — At  that  mo- 
ment the  fate  of  Wirtemberg  was  in  my 
hands.  Had  I  made  opposition,  my  domi- 
nions would  have  been  involved  in  ruin. 
My  Electoral  House  was  exposed  t©  the  dan- 
ger of  incurring  the  melancholy  fate  of  so 
many  other  sovereign  families,  who  are  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  living  upon  the  cha- 
rity of  other  courts,  and  who  receive,  by  way 
of  alms,  the  sum  assigned  for  their  mainte- 
nance. My  country  would  have  been  treat- 
ed by  the  victorious  French  army  as  a  con- 
quered province ;  it  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  furnish  a  contribution  of  eight  mil- 
lions, 2000  horses,  and  as  many  men  as  were 
required  for  conveying  the  artillery,  and  for 
other  purposes. — The  terms  offered  to  me 
were,  that  Wirtemberg  should  join  to  the 
French  army  a  force  of  10,000  men,  in- 
cluding 1,000  cavalry.  I  answered,  that  this 
exceeded  the  limits  of  my  ability  j  that  the 
resources  for  the  maintenance  of  my  troops 
were  insufficient,  without  discharging  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  "  If  you  cannot  maintain  them, 
your  country  can,"  said  Napoleon.  "  My 
states  will  not  consent,"  replied  I.  "  Against 
them,  I  will  support  you,"  rejoined  the 
French  Emperor. — I  had  no  choice  left ;  I 
subscribed.  The  articles  of  the  treaty 
which  I  have  concluded,  I  will  now  read  to 
you. 

[Here  follow  the  articles  of  the  treaty, 
which  have  already  been  given.] 

This  treaty  I  have  signed  :  I  will,  I  must 
keep  it.  But,  I  cannot  fulfil  it,  unless  you 
provide  me  with  the  means.  I  request  your 
consent  to  the  raising  of  2000  men,  and  de- 
sire you  to  furnish  me  with  a  sum  of  ready 
money.    For  the  present  occasion,  at  least, 
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half  a  million  will  be  required.  Had  I 
pleased,  I  should  not  have  had  occasion  for 
this  formality;  the  Emperor,  who  signed 
this  treaty,  would  have  advanced  me  a  still 
greater  sum  had  I  wished  it ;  but  I  would 
not  accept  his  offer. — The  French  Emperor 
set  off  this  afternoon,  and  confidently  trusts, 
that  every  thing  will  be  most  punctually  per- 
formed. Should  we  fail  in  the  least  to  com- 
ply, disagreeable  consequences  for  the  coun- 
try will  inevitably  ensue. — You  are  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  country  :  in  your  hands 
is  now  placed  the  fate  of  your  native  land ; 
on  your  resolve  depends  its  salvation  or  its 
misery.  Weigh  the  subject  maturely,  I  in- 
treatyou,  as  a  father.  Mistake  me  not;  it 
is  not  my  demand,  it  is  the  demand  of  the 
French  Emperor.  Mistake  me  not ;  a  third 
time  I  repeat,  mistake  me  not.  I  implore 
you  duly  to  consider,  and  calmly  to  reflect 
what  a  heavy  account  you  will  have  to  ren- 
der to  God,  to  your  own  consciences,  and 
to  posterity,  if  in  this  perilous  situation  of 
•  your  country,  you  leave  it  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  precipice,  and  suffer  it  to  be  parcelled 
out  and  divided.  I  will  do  my  duty. — No, 
I  swear  I  will  not  permit  my  house,  my  fa- 
mily, to  be  plunged  into  wretchedness.  I 
submit  this  matter  to  your  tranquil  conside- 
ration; but,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and 
I  have  therefore  directed  an  apartment  to  be 
prepared  for  you  in  my  palace,  where  you 
may  hold  your  deliberations  unmolested.  I 
will  remain  with  my  privy  council  assem- 
bled, and  when  you  have  finished  your  con- 
sultation, inform  me,  that  I  may  again  grant 
you  access  to  me.  All  of  you  will  then  ap- 
pear before  me;  none  shall  remain  behind, 
none  shall  be  acquited  of  that  responsibility 
you  would  incur,  by  a  refusal,  which,  how- 
ever, I  hope  not  to  receive. 


Declaration  of  the  Deputation,  of  the  States 
to  his  Serene  Highness  the  Elector  qflVir- 
temberg,  Oct.  5,  1805. 

The  communication  so  graciously  made 
to  the  deputation  of  the  states,  by  your  Elec^ 
toral  Highness  in  person,  concerning  the  pe-> 
rilous  and  unfortunate  state  of  the  country, 
could  not  fail  to  place  before  their  eyes,  that 
highest  of  duties  which  outweighs  every 
other  ;  consideration,  however  important,  to 
preserve  the  menaced  integrity  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  and  to  excite  them  to 
prove  their  ever-devoted  and  unshaken  at- 
tachment to  your  Electoral  House  in  this 
extraordinary  crisis. — While  the  deputation 
submit  to  the  unavoidable  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  the  rigid  laws  of  neces- 
sity, and  coincide,  in  general,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  supreme  power,  filled  with  per- 
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feet  confidence  in  the  truth  and  paternal  aid 
and  solicitude  of  your  Electoral  Highness, 
and  with  the  most  ardent  hope,  that,  ex- 
hausted as  the  country  is,  the  necessary  sums 
of  money  may  be  borrowed  on  the  general 
credit,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  obliged 
by  their  duty,  to  give  a  respectful  caution 
against  all  participation  in  any  designs  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
which  may  have  been  introduced  into  the 
convention  recently  concluded. 
(To  be  continued.) 

SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Lloyd's  Fund. The  money  now  in 

the  hands  of  the  self-erecled  corporation  at 
Llovd's  amounts  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion. This  is,  according  to  the  evident  in- 
tention of  the  Committee  of  underwriters 
and  fund-dealers,  to  go  on  accumulating  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  grant  marks 
of  honour,  sums  of  money,  and  pensions, 
out  of  the  interest ;  and  there  needs  no  more 
sense  than  that  possessed  by  the  Wards  and 
the  Cannings  and  the  Huskissons  to  per- 
ceive, that,  thus,  a  permanent  body,  a  rival 
of  the  crown,  will,  if  not  very  soon  put  an 
end  to,  be  established  beyond  the  power 
even  of  parliament  to  resist.  Many  persons, 
and,  amongst  others,  the  valuable,  though 
unknown  correspondent,  who  has  favoured 
me  with  the  hints  that  led  to  the  selection 
of  the  motto  to  this  sheet,  have  congratu- 
lated me  upon  the  effect  produced  by  my 
endeavours  to  expose  the  unconstitutional 
principle,  the  insolent  and  tyrannical  pn> 
ceedings,  and  the  nefarious  tendency  of  this 
project  (one  of  the  last,  I  hope)  of  the  pa- 
per-money makers  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge  from  appearances,  the  thinking  part 
of  the  people  begin  to  be  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  contemplation  of  what  may  be  the 
final  consequences  of  a  Fund  for  pensioning 
and  otherwise  rewarding  the  army  and  the 
navy,  independent  of  the  crown  and  the  par- 
liament.  -To  the  instances   before  given 

of  the  means  made  use  of  to  constrain,  to 
bully,  people,  into  a  contribution  towards 
the  patriotic  and  voluntary  undertaking  at 
Lloyd's,  I  will  now  add  one  more.  The 
Rev.  Nicholas  Bull,  Vicar  of  Saffron 
"VValden,  Essex,  and  of  Ickleton,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, in  a  sermon  preached  by  him, 
on  the  thanksgiving  day,  in  the  parish 
church  of  the  former  place,  and  since  pub- 
lished, "  far  the  benefit  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund,"  asserts,  by  [way  of  conclusion  to  a 
long  list  of  texts  about  war  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  sea,  picked  out  of  the  Con- 
cordance ;  by  way  of  conclusion  to  ?,3  pam- 
phlet pages  of  common -place  dulness,  this 


Rev.  gentleman  makes  the  following  asser- 
tion, that  "  they  who  can  resist  such  an  ap- 
peal" [the  appeal  he  had  just  made  in  be- 
half of  the  Fund-holder's  establishment], 
"  can  have  little  title  to  the  character  of 
f*  Christians,  and  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
"  the  name  and  privileges  of  Englishmen." 
If  any  one  had  risen  up  and  asked  the  Rev, 
gentleman  how  he  could  reconcile  it  to  his 
oath  to  be  vicar  of  two  parishes,  and  those 
so  situated  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  perform  his  duty  at  both  ;  if  any  one  of 
his  insulted  parishioner?  had  asked  him  this 
question,  I  wonder  what  he  would  have 
said.  If  he  has  not  quite  forgotten  the  ca- 
nons of  the  Church,  he  will  know  very  well 
what  I  mean,  and  that  may  suffice  for  the 
present ;  but,  not  for  the  future  ;  for,  since 
so  many  of  the  clergy  have  now,  through, 
ignorance  or  something  worse,  so  clearly 
shewn  themselves  to  be  of  a  party  with  the 
fund-dealers,  it  is  time  for  the  people  to  ex- 
amine into  their  conduct  :  since  they  have 
chosen  to  become  the  echo  of  the  placard  of 
Lloyd's  ;  since  they  have  called  upon  us  to 
perform  our  duty,  as  they  have  dared  to  call 
it,  in  subscribing  to  the  Lloyd's  fund,  it  Is 
time  for  us  to  enquire  whether  they  perform 
their  duty,  and  whether  it  be  not  to  them 
that  we  have  to  look  for  the  causes  that 
have,  within  these  few  years,  driven  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  the  king's   subjects   int» 

methodist  meetings. In  his   parish,  his 

vicarage,  observe,  of  Ickleton,  this  anathe- 
matizing gentleman  (whose  clerical  capaci- 
ties shall  certainly  be  the  subject  of  remark 
upon  -;ome  future  occasion)  keeps  a  curate. 
This  curate  consulted  one  of  the  churchwar- 
dens, a  principal  farmer  in  the  parish,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  making  a  collection  at  the 
church  on  the  day  of  thanksgiving.  The 
churchwarden  told  him,  that  he  was  decid- 
edly adverse  to  the  measure ;  that  he 
should  not  subscribe  any  thing  himself ;  and, 
of  course,  should  not  apply  to  others  for 
that  purpose.  The  objections  which  he 
stated,  were,  that  a  large  sum,  already  sub- 
scribed, still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  ;  and,  that  the  Committee  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  of  men,  to  whom 
he  was  not  inclined  to  give  much  credit, 
either  for  patriotism  ©r  benevolence.  No 
collection,  therefore,  took  place ;  but,  in 
order  to  remind  his  parishioners  of  Ickleton 
of  their  duty,  the  vicar  sent  his  sermon 
amongst  them,  by  the  hands  of  his  curate  j 
from  which  sermon  they  were  to  learn, 
that  they,  or  their  churchwarden  at  least, 
"  Lad  little  title  to  the  name  of  Christians, 
"  and  were  utterly  unworthy  of  the  privi- 
"  leges  of  Englishmen."     What  privileges 
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he  did  not  particularly  mention  ;  if  he  had, 
he  surely  would  not  have  forgotten  (he  inva- 
luable one  of  being  abused,  and  almost 
cursed,  for  not  giving  their  money  to  a  vo- 
luntary    contribution. We    must    not, 

however,  leave  this  Lloyd's  Fund  to  work 
its  way,  though  we  were  to  be  loaded  with 
curses  more  bitter  than  that  of  Ernulpus. 
It  may  be,  and  it  is,  too  much  to  hope  from 
the  people  by  whom  the  scheme  was  pro- 
jected and  carried  into  execution,  such  fruits 
of  amendment  as  those  pointed  out  by  my 
correspondent,  in  the  Register  of  the  28th 
of  December  last ;  but,  if  these  men  shall 
not,  and  that  very  soon  too,  place  the  dispo- 
sal and  management  of  their  fund,  as  well 
as  of  any  future  augmentation  of  it,  under 
the  only  constitutional  superintendance,  I 
hope,  and  confidently  rely,  that  their  pro- 
ceedings will  be  checked  by  parliamentary 
interference.  In  better  times ;  in  times 
when  men  yet  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  ;  in  times  before  the  Pitt 
system  had  confused  and  confounded  men's 
notion^  of  constitutional  rights  and  duties, 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  call  to 
the  recollection  of  the  reader  any  instances 


of  the  very  great  jealousy  which  has  always 
been  entertained  of  Voluntary  contributions 
for  national  purposes  (even  though  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Crown)  without  consent 
of  parliament ;  and,  as  to  members  of  par- 
liament themselves,  it  is,  surely,  even  now 
unnecessary  to  refer  them  to  the  learning, 
on  this  subject,  contained  in  the  prece- 
dents of  Mr.  Hatsell  ;  Vol.  Ill  pages  71 
and  72.  But,  as  the  Fund-Dealers  have 
thought  proper  to  press  into  their  service  the 
clergy  and  the  churches  ;  and,  as  the  clergy 
have  (with  more  alacrity,  I  hope,  than 
thought,  in  most  instances)  lent  themselves, 
their  churches  and  their  sacred  functions  to 
further  the  purposes  of  those  Fund-Dealers, 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said  upon  the  subject,  to  ad- 
monish them,  that,  unless  the  law  be 
changed  since  1719,  this  perversion  of  their 
churches  and  their  characters  is  an  offence  at 
common  law,  punishable  by  fine,  imprison- 
ment, 3nd  the  pillory  5  and,  so  firm  was  my 
conviction  of  this  from  the  out-set,  that,  if 
a  collection  had  been  made  at  the  church  of 
the  parish  where  I  live,  I  was  resolved  upon 
putting  the  law,  upon  this  subject,  to  the 
test,  and  upon  deciding  the  great  question 
now  at  issue,  whether  the  Funds  had  ac- 
tually superseded  the  law  of  the  land,  or 
not  ?  For  an  offence,  analogous  to  those  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Hendley  was,  with  others,  pro- 
•itcuted  in  the  reign  of  George  I.   and,  in 
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conviction,  was  fined.  The  trial  is  briefly 
reported  in  the  Appendix  to  the  10th  vol.  of 
the  State  Trials,  p.  85.  And,  at  the  end  of 
this  report  is  printed  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  from  Judge  Powys,  who  tried 
tha  defendant,  giving  an  account  of  the 
proceedings,  and,  in  particular,  of  his  di- 
rections in  point  of  law.  "  This  case," 
says  he,  "  is  of  a  vast  extent  and  mighty 
"  consequence  to  the  king  and  to  the  peo- 
"  pie  ;  and  at  which  the  very  legislature 
"  may  take  great  umbrage.  The  levying  of 
"  money  is  the  tenderest  part  of  our  con- 
"  stitution.  And,  if  it  may  be  done  arbi- 
"  trarily,  under  a  shew  and  form  of  charity, 
"  it  cannot  be  said  whither  it  may  go.  Col- 
"  lections,  as  for  charities,  may  be  set  up  in 
"  all  the  churches  of  England  by  the  clergy, 
"  as  often  as  they  please.  And,  though  it 
"  be  said,  it  is  all  but  voluntary  giving,  yet, 
"  it  is  a  sort  of  compulsion,  by  the  soiemni- 
"  ty  in  the  church,  and  vying  with  others, 
<e  and  being  marked  out,  if  refusing  or  giv- 
1I1 


ing  meanJy 


— How  true  !  How  just ! 
How  wise  the  law  ;  and  how  grossly  has  it 
now  been  violated  !  "These  researches  have 
not  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  defence 
against  the  aspersions  and  calumnies  of  such 
men  as  the  Goldsmids  and  the  Angersteins, 
and  the  rest  of  that  committee,  who  caused 
placards  to  be  stuck  up  about  the  metropolis, 
accusing,  by  implication,  ail  those  of  a  want 
of  patriotism,  who  did  not  subscribe -to  the 
fund  ;  nor  against  the  more  bitter  calu  mies 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Nicholas  Bull  and  Dr. 
Ireland  of  Croydon  :  ihey  have  been  made 
for  a  much  more  important  purpose ;  that 
of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  discus- 
sions, relative  to  the  subject,  which,  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  the  session,  will,  surely, 
take  place  in  parliament.  From  the  churches 
alone,  it  now  appears,  that  more  than 
00,0601.  have  been  collected  by  a  self-creat- 
ed body  of  men,  who  hold  a  regular  board 
at  a  coffee-house  in  London,  and  wHose 
professed  object  is,  to  grant,  out  of  this 
money,  rewards,  some  of  them  by  way  of 
pension,  to  the  army  and  the  navy.  This 
body  of  men  is,  too,  composed  of  under- 
writers, fund-dealers,  contractors  of  various 
sorts,  and,  in  short,  of  that  description  of 
persons,  whom  it  would  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous to  Buffer  to  gain  an  ascendancy  in  our 
troops,  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  They  have 
opened  an  official  correspondence  with  our 
commanders,  to  whom  they  have  commu- 
nicated their  decrees,  in  order  to  their  being 
officially  made  known  to  the  men  under 
their  several  commands.  Many  of  these 
commanders  have  made  reports  to  them 
as  have  also  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
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and  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Hospitals 
for  Invalids.  They  have  sent  out  their  de- 
crees to  the  governors  of  our  islands  and  pro- 
vinces, who  have,  several  of  them,  raised 
money  upon  the  people  under  their 
govern  ment^  and  have  remitted  it  to 
Lloyd's,  making  their  reports  to  the 
Committee,  without  any  permission  from 
king  or  parliament.  Private  soldiers  and  sai- 
lors have  made  application  to  the  Committee, 
and  grants  have  been  made  by  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  application.  And,  shall  the 
parliament;  if  the  ministry  do:  if  the 
king's  sen  ants  wink  at  this  daring,  this  au- 
dacious contempt  of  the  law ;  this  most  dan- 
gerous invasion  of  the  royal  authority  and 
office;  if  the  *'  king's  friends;"  if 'the 
ever-famous  "  king's  friends"  wink  at  this, 
for  fear  of  offending  the  loan-makers,  shall 
the  parliament  wink  at  it  too  ?  If  there  be 
no  one  to  speak  for  the  king's  prerogative, 
shall  thete  be  no  one  to  speak  for  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  thus  set  at  nought  by 
the  means,  so  well  described  by  Judge 
Powys  ?  Will  the  House  of  Commons  stand 
quietly,  and  look  on,  while  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  money  is  thus  levied  upon  their 
Constituents  without  their  consent,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  through  the  means 
of  collections  in  the  parish  churches  ?  If 
they  do,  we  may  continue  to  talk  about  the 
great  powers  and  the  watchfulness  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but,  there  will  remain 
but  very  few  persons,  upon  whom  such  talk 
will  make  much  impression.  It  is  said,  in- 
deed, that  the  ministers  themselves  mean  to 
do  something;  but,  what  that  something 
will  be,  that  it  will  go  no  further  than  a  mi- 
serable compromise,  have  we  not  reason  to 
fear  ?  That  they  (or,  at  least,  the  more  ra- 
tional part  of  them)  have  not  countenanced 
the  impudent  proceedings  at  Lloyd's,  is  cer- 
tain ;  and,  except  in  one  instance,  that  of  a 
letter,  in  the  Courier,  in  defence  of  Dr. 
Ireland  and'Colonel  Robinson,  which  letter, 
from  its  indescribable  dullness,  one  would 
attribute  to  Dr.  Ireland  himself,  the  minis- 
terial papers,  though  devoted  to  the  fund- 
dealers,  have,  of  late,  said  very  little  in  de- 
fence of  the  corporation  at  Lloyd's.  But, 
this  is  a  grievance,  the  redress  of  which 
ought  not,  for  one  hour,  to  be  left  to  the 
ministers.  It  is  one  which  calls  aloud  for 
the  interferance  of  parliament ;  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  House  of  Commons.  Here 
are  the  means  of  rewarding  and  the  main- 
taining of  an  army  and  a  navy  raised  without 
even  the  semblance  of  their  assent ;  and 
that,  too,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  clergy,  acting  upon  let- 
ters missive,  openly  and  expressly  acting  up- 
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on  letters  missive  from  a  self-created  corpora- 
tion at  Lloyd's,  transmitted  to  them  under 
the  frank  of  the  Secretary  of  the  General 
Post-Oince.  Would  it  not  be  a  libel  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  to  suppose,  that 
they  would  wink  at  such  an  outrageous  vio- 
lation of  their  privileges  ?  Somebody  must 
begin.  The  thing  must  be  put  a  stop  to  j 
tor,  proceed  it  cannot,  without  withdrawing 
the  army  and  the  navy  from  the  king  ;  and, 
if  this  terrible  mischief  were  less  to  be  ap- 
prehended than  it  is,  what  a  precedent,  if 
nothing  be  done  as  to  those  ministers  of  the 
church  who  have  made  collections,  will  be 
established  ?  Money  may  be,  by  them, 
raised  upon  the  people  for  any  purpose. 
Why  not  for  a  disabled  minister,  as  well  as 
for  a  disabled  seaman  or  soldier  ?  Why  not? 
And,  when  the  people  come  to  consider, 
that  the  army  and  the  fleet  can  be  rewarded 
by  voluntary  contribution,  would  it  be  very 
extraordinary,  if  they  should  think  that  to 
be  the  best  way,  and  should  regard  it  as  un- 
reasonable to  be  taxed  for  that  purpose,  es- 
pecially as  a  considerable  saving  must  arise 
from  the  money  being  distributed  by  men, 
who  so  generously  perform  the  office  of  dis- 
tributors without  taking  any  salary  for  so  do- 
ing ?  So  numerous  are  the  evils,  attendant 
upon  this  audacious  innovation,  that  there  is 
no  getting  rid  of  them.  They  meet  us  like 
thorns  in  a  hedge,  and  stick  about  us  like, 
burrs.  Yet,  amongst  them  all,  that  which 
I  first  of  all  perceived  and  pointed  out  to  the 
public,  is  by  far  the  greatest ;  namely,  that 
of  creating,  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  a 
feeling  that  shall  prefer  the  duration  of  the 
Funds  to  the  duration  of  the  Monarchy.  My. 
opinion  respecting  the  approaching  necessity, 
of  making  a  very  great  deduction,  at  least, 
fronvthe  interest  now  paid  upon  the  national 
debt ;  this  opinion,  though  firmly  rooted  in 
my  mind,  may  possilly  be  erroneous ;  but, 
if  it  should  not;  if,  as  many,  very  many, 
persons  begin  to  think,  my  opinion  be  well- 
founded;  if  it  should  becrme  a  question, 
whether  such  a  deduction  be  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  throne 
and  of  our  liberties  ;  if  this  should,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  become  a  question  in  par- 
liament, what  will  then  be  our  situation,  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  being  duly  apprised  cf  the 
circumstance,  that  the  source  of  their  re- 
wards and  that  the  payment  of  the  nume- 
rous pensions  already  granted  them,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  undiminished  existence  of 
the  Funds;  upon  the  continuation  of  the 
prosperity  and  the  predominance  of  the 
FurJd-Dealers  ?  With  this  question  I  take 
leave  of  the  subject,  far  the  present,  be- 
seeching the  reader,  particularly  if  he  be  a 
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member  of  parliament,  to  honour  it  with  : 


his  serious  consideration. 

Continental  War. — Upon  this  subject 
little  remains  to  be  said,  at  present,  but  to 
express,  what  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  re- 
member I  expressed  long  ago,  a  regret,  that 
any  of  the  tew  regular  soldiers  we  had  should, 
under  such  inauspicious  circumstances,  have 
been  sent  to  the  continent.  But,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  sending  of  our 
troops  to  the  North  of  Europe,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  Italy,  where,  if  any  where, 
they  might  have  been  of  some  service  to  the 
common  cause,  was,  by  the  ministerial  wri- 
ters, upon  the  assertion,  a  hundred  times 
made,  that  Prussia  was  with  us  in  the  war. 
It  will  be  recollected,  how  often  this  asser- 
tion was  repeated  by  them,  and  in  how  ma- 
ny ways  they  propped  up  the  falsehood  ;  how 
many  times  they  said  and  swore,  that  Prus- 
sia was  decidedly  hostile  to  France  ;  and,  in- 
deed, that  her  armies  had  actually  marched 
to  the  attack  5  now,  however,  it  would  seem, 
that  Prussia  has  deceived  us  ;  and,  this  is  sta- 
ted pretty  broadly  upon  the  anticipation  of  the 
capture  of  our  troops  in  Hanover,  whither 
they  were  sent  for  purposes  that  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  Colonels  of  the  Horse  Guards  can  best 
tell.  "  Supposing,"  says  the  Courier  of 
the  14th  instant,  "  that  the  French  do 
**  make  an  attack  upon  our  troops  in 
"  Hanover,  why  are  ministers  to  blame  ?" 
Why,  for  sending  them  there,  and  keep- 
ing them  there,  doing  nothing  at  all,  till 
Napoleon  had  dispatched  the  allied  armies, 
and  had  troops  to  spare  to  send  against  them. 
But,  to  proceed  with  the  extract  :  "  Our 
**  troops  were  sent  to  co-operate  with  the 
'.'  Russians,  Swedes,  and  Prussians  ;  there 
"  was  no  doubt  then  of  the  co-opevation  of 
"  Prussia.  But  if,  in  consequence  of  recent 
**  events,  which  no  man  living  could  foresee, 
"  and  which  even  the  Opposition  with  all 
**  their  eagerness  to  predict  defeat  and  dis- 
"  aster  to  every  effort  against  France,  did 
"  not  venture  to  presage,  Prussia  deemed 
"  it  prudent  to  abandon  her  intention  of 
"  acting  against  Buonaparte,  why  are  mi- 
"  nisters  deserving  of  censure  ?  The  troops 
"  were  sent  Where,  in  the  event  of 
**  the  continuance  of  the  war,  it  wasdeem- 
"  ed  they  would  be  most  useful.  If  it  be 
"  asked  why  they  were  not  sent  in  prefer- 
*'  enre  to  join  the  Austrians  and  Russians  in 
"  Bavaria  or  Moravia,  the  answer  is,  that 
"  the  combined  force  of  those  two  Powers 
**  was  deemed  equal  to  contend  with  any 
"  force  Fiance  could  bring  against  it ; 
"  but  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
"  have  expressed  our  opinion  at  length  in 
"  our  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
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"  The  disasters  in  Moravia,  by  producing 
"  a  change  in  the  sentiments  and  system 
"  of  Prussia  have,  it  is  true,  left  our  jroops 
"  exposed  to  an  attack  from  an  army  supe- 
"  rior  in  numbers.  But  that  is  an  event, 
"  for  which,  however  we  may  deplore  it, 
"  no  man  can  justly  blame  his  Majesty's 
"  Ministers — they  could  not  possibly  have 
"  foreseen  it." — Was  deemed !  But,  suppos- 
ing the  motive  to  have  been  good,  which  I 
do  for  argument's  sake,  what  has  that  to  do 
with  the  blame  ?  The  blame  then  is  only 
transferred  from  the  heart  to  the  head.  And/ 
as  to  p?-esages,  what  assurance  must  this 
man  have  to  assert,  at  this  day,  that  the  Op- 
position writers  never  foretold  that  Austria 
would  be  defeated,  and  that  Prussia  would 
not  join  us  in  the  war  !  The  readers  of  the 
Register  must  have  been  wearied  with  my 
endeavours  to  warn  them  agairat  the  belief 
of  Prussia's  taking  part  in  the  war.  Not 
only  might  the  ministers  have  foreseen 
what  has  happened ;  but  it  was  foreseen  to 
their  hands  j  and,  instead  of  profiting  from 
the  advice,  they  obstinately  persevered  in 
their  schemes,  while  their  underlings  in- 
vented and  published  falsehoods  to  keep  them 
in  countenance. — The  main  point  now  to  be 
noticed  is,  however,  the  saying  and  unsay- 
ing of  these  writers  with  respect  to  Prussia  j 
and  I  beg  the  reader  to  compare  what  I  have 
just  extracted  with  what  I  am  about  to  ex- 
tract from  the  same  publication  of  the  6ih 
instant.  "  There  is  another  very  material 
"  point  too  to  be  considered  with  respect  to 
"  Prussia ;  she  has  never  deceived  us ;  she 
"  'has  never  promised  support  and  then  with- 
"  held  it ;  she  has  never  held  out  hopes  and 
"  expectations  which  she  has  afterwards  re* 
"  fused  to  fulfil :  she  has  always  acted  in  an 
"  open,  candid,  and  manly  manner  towards 
"  71s :  she  has  never  deceived  us.  We  trust 
"  therefore,  we  shall  hear  no  more  irritating 
"  and  goading  language  applied  to  her  ;  onr 
"  policy  should  be  to  conciliate  her  by  all 
"  possible  means;  to  be  upon  the  most 
"  friendly  and  cordial  footing  with  her,  and 
"  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  create 
'*  and  cement  the  most  intimate  alliance  be- 
"  tween  her,  Russia,  and  this  country."-—* 
Well,  then,  what  fools,  or,  rather,  what 
barefaced  liars  (for  nothing  else  can  they  be 
called)  must  those  writers  and  their  employ- 
ers have  been  !  Never  even  held  out  hopes  ! 
Good  God  !  And  yet,  they  have  the  effron- 
tery to  defend  the  sending  of  our  troops  to 
Hanover  upon  the  ground  of  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Prus- 
sia !  But,  of  the  language  and  conduct  of 
such  men  it  is  waste  of  time  any  more  to 
talk.     It  is  tor  the  members,  sf  parliament  j, 
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for  those  to  whom  the  people  now  look  for 
wisdom,  firmness,  and  decision  ;  it  is  for 
them  now  to  inquire,  and  to  obtain  a  specific 
answer,  whether  Prussia  has  or  has  not  deceiv- 
ed us  j  whether  she  did,  or  did  not  hold  out 
hopes  and  expectations.  To  them,  as  to  our 
last  remaining  hope,  we  now  look  for  satisfac- 
tion as  to  the  cause  of  all  our  calamities  and 
our  dangers,  and  that  satisfaction  we  have  a 
right  to  expect.  We  have  long  enough  been 
the  sport  of  the  Wards  and  the  Cannings ;  we 
have  been,  or,  at  least,  the  great  mass  ot 
the  people  have,  long  enough  been,  deluded  by 
them  and  their  newspapers ;  and  we  have 
now  a  right  to  know  the  truth  and  the  whole 
trutn. 

Change  of  Ministry. By  way  of  in- 
troduction to  the  little  that  I  shall  think  it 
necessary  to  say  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  noticing  an  article  in  one  of  the 
ministerial  papers  relative  to  the  illness,  or 
reputed  illness,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  great  cause 
of  all  our  calamities.  "  It  would  have  been 
"  strange  indeed  if  his  Majesty's  weakness 
"  °f  sight,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  illness,  had  not 
"  afforded  the  Opposition  cause  for  triumph 
"  and  exultation.  The  intelligence  from 
*J  the  Continent  is  with  them  a  subject  of 
"  less  importance  than  the  intelligence  from 
"  Putney.  Piccadilly  swarms  with  anxious 
'.£  Opposition  enquirers,  anxious,  not  for 
"  Mr.  Pitt's  recovery,  but  for  his  getting 
"  worse.  "  He  can't  attend  Parliament,  and 
"  we  shall  have  it  all  our  own  way,"  is  the 
"  gratulatory  greeting  of  the  different  mem- 
"  bers  and  partisans  of  the  Opposition  as 
"  they  meet  esch  other.  Mr.  Pitt's  health 
"  is  certainly  not  worse  than  when  he  left 
"  Bath  ;  but  it  has  been  declared  by  his  phy- 
"  sicians  that  it  is  indispensibly  necessary 
"  for  him  not  yet  to  expose  himself  to  the 
*(  severe  fatigues  of  business ;  to  remain 
'.'  quiet,  and  reside  in  a  clear  and  healthy  air. 
"  No  apprehensions,  we  are  glad  to  state, 
"  are  entertained  for  his  life;  his  complaint 
"  is  a  debilitated  stomach,  produced  byex- 
"  cessive  application  to  business,  or,  we 
"  have  no  objection  to  borrow  the  descrip- 
"  tion  given  by  the  Opposition  of  his  indis- 
"  position,  "  the  mania  of  doing  every 
'.'  thing  himself," — that  is,  of  superintend- 
"  ing  himself  every  branch  and  department 
*'  of  administration.  The  perils  of"  our  si- 
"  tuation  are  said  also  to  be  aggravated  by 
"  his  Majesty's  weakness  of  sight.  "  At 
"  this  moment  also  his  Majesty's  sight  is  so 
"  imperfect,  that  Parliament  must  be  open- 

"  ed   by  Commission." Now,  I  appeal 

to  the  reader,  whether  he  ever  before  heard 
of  any  thing  so  base  as  this  !  To  accuse  the 
Opposition,  many  of  them  well-known  to  be 
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in  the  personal  confidence  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent ;  many  of  them  having  been  in  ths 
King's  cabinet ;  and  many  others  of  them 
now  of  his  privy  council ;  to  accuse  all  these, 
in  a  lump,  of  triumphing  and  exulting  that 
the  King  is  unable,  from  want  of  sight,  to 
read  his  speech  to  the  parliament  is  some- 
tiling  so  base  and  so  insolent  as  to  authorise 
us  to  pronounce  it  impossible  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  any  other  minds  than  those, 
wherein  were  invented  the  two  atrociously 

false  Bulletins. As  to  the  ilhiess  of  Mr. 

Pitt,  that  is  another  thing.  Every  man  has 
a  right  to  wish  and  to  express  his  wishes  upon 
that  subject ;  and,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
extraordinary  or  blameable  if  those  wishes 
were  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Courier,  and  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion. But,  in  asserting  this,  I  am  laying  no 
ground  for  an,  apology  either  for  myself  or 
for  any  opposition  writer  that  I  have  ever 
read;  for,  in  no  one  instance  have  I  ever  al- 
luded to  his  illness,  and  in  no  other  opposi- 
tion print  have  I  ever  seen  any  tiling,  that 
could  possibly  be  tortured  into  a  triumph 
upon  the  occasion.  I  will  go  much  further, 
as  to  myself,  and  declare  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  that,  if  he  be  really  ill,  sofillfas  to 
prevent  him  from  attending  parliament,  I 
am  sorry  for  it  J  and,  that,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  I 
should  be  extremely  grieved,  if  he  were  now 
to  die;  being  fully  persuaded,  that,  in  that 
case,  there  would  not  be  wanting,  thousands 
of  deceivers,  and,  perhaps,  millions  of  de- 
ceived, to  maintain,  that,  if  he  had  lived,  h« 
would  have  extricated  us  from  the  difficul- 
ties, into  which  his  selfish  ambition  and 
want  of  statesman-like  talents  have  plunged 
us.  Triumph,  truly  !  Why  should  I,  for  in- 
stance, triumph  in  the  only  event  that  could 
give  his  fatal  system  a  chance  of  being  pro- 
longed ?  In  the  only  event  whereby  he  could 
be  enabled  to  preserve  a  remnant  of  its  dele- 
trious  reputation  ?  In  the  only  event,  that 
could  tend  to  the  prevention  of  the  clean 
sweeping-away  of  that  innumerable  swarm 
of  underlings,  with  whom  he  has  crowded, 
even  to  mutual  annoyance,  every  department 
of  the  state?  In  the  only  event  that  could 
have  the  effect  of  sealing  men's  lips,  and  of 
depriving  the  nation  of  the  inestimable  be- 
nefits to  be  derived  from  a  full  exposure  of 
all  the  procef dings,  domestic  as  well  as  fo- 
reign, by  whic'.i  we  have  been  reduced  t® 
our  present  situation  ?  I  have  not  spoken 
upon  this  subject  before;  but,  being  put 
upon  it,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  it 
will  be  a  shameful  dereliction  of  duty  in 
any  man  to  abstain  from  speaking  of  Mr. 
Pitt   and  his  measures,    in  the  manner   hi 
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which  they  ought  to  be  spoken  of,  merely 
because  he  is  ill.  We,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, were  not  made  for  him,  nor  for  his  fa- 
mily, nor  for  his  friends.  Our  liberties  and 
our  country  are  at  stake.  They  have  been 
brought  into  jeopardy  ;  into  imminent  pe- 
iil,  by  this  minister ;  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, that  no  considerations  whatever  will 
prevent  his  conduct  from  being  fully  and 
freely  discussed ;  and,  the  man  who  is  in- 
duced to  flinch  from  this  will  thereby  afford 
us  a  tolerable  good  reason  for  suspecting, 
that  his  attachment  to  Mr.  Pitt  is  much  too 
great  to  leave  him  a  sufficiency  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country. As   to  a  change  of 

tranistry,  too,  my  thoughts  are  nearly  of  the 
same  description.  The  change,  to  answer 
any  good  purpose,  must  be  radical ;  it  must 
include  all ;  yea,  underlings  and  all ;  there 
must  be  a  clean  sweeping  out  of  all  the  dirt 
of  twenty  year's  collecting ;  it  must  be  such 
a.  change  as  will  lead  to,  and  very  soon  pro- 
duce, a  complete  change  of  system,  or  I  shall 
have  no  hope  in  it.  The  influence,  the  pre- 
dominance, the  over-bearing  ^insolence,  of 
jobbers  and  contractors  and  nabobs  must  be 
put  an  end  to ;  or  nothing  worthy  of  a  wish 
will  be  accomplished.  If  the  system  is  to 
continue,  Mr.  Huskisson  could  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  Mr.  Pitt;  and,  it  will,  I  imagine,  be 
soon  seen,  that,  unless  the  means  are  cut  off, 
the  former  will  be  as  well  backed  as  the  lat- 
ter ever  was  j  it  will  be  soon  seen,  that 
words  are  not  the  means  by  which  his  sup- 
porters were  convinced. As  to  a  lolclied 

ministry;  as  to  any  thing  that,  under  the 
name  of  conciliation,  would  embrace  the 
Hawkesburies  and  the  Cannings  and  the  Old 
Roses  and  many  others  of  that  stamp,  not 
only  would  it  fail  of  any  good  national  end, 
but  it  would  soon  destroy  itself,  and,  indivi- 
dually, the  political  influence  of  every  man 
who  should  be  weak  enough  to  be  inveigled 
into  it.  One  of  the  things  which  we  most 
want,  is  a  serious  and  solemn  retrospect ;  a 
strict  examination,  without  favour,  into  past 
conduct.  In  any  ministry,  the  composition 
of  which  would  prevent  this,  or  that  would 
check  it,  though  but  in  the  smallest  degree, 
the  people  would  now  have  no  confidence. 
The  nation,  in  the  midst  of  this  terrible  con- 
test, and  breaking  down  under  its  burdens* 
was,  only  in  the  last  year,  loaded  with  a  fresh 
mortgage  of  about  800,000 1.  for  grants  of 
money  and  pensions.  Is  this  to  go  on  ?  Is 
this  to  pass  so  ?  If  it  be,  George  Rose  is  just 
the  same  to  us  as  any  one  of  the  Opposition, 


or  all  of  them  put  together. Let  us  hope, 

therefore,  that  there  will  be  720  compromises f 
no  concessions  in  order  to  obtain  votes  and 
secure  majorities';  let  us  hope,  that  those 
who  are  against  the  Pitt  system  of  govern-" 
ment  will  openly  and  explicitly  declare  their 
principles,  and  adhere  steadily  to  them, 
though  they  should  be  left  in  a  minority  as 
to  numbers  however  small.  If  they  do  this, 
as  I  am  confident  they  will,  they  will  in- 
crease like  the  grain  of  mustard-seed;  but, 
if  they  were  to  adopt  the  contrary  course, 
they  would  continue  to  dwindle  in  character 
and  in  influence,  till  the  poisonous  weed? 
would  once  more  overrun  them,  usurp  the 
soil,  and  render  it  habitable  for  nothing  but 
vermin.  It  is  the  system,  the  vermin-breed- 
ing system,  that  I,  for  my  part,  am  at  war 
with.  The  people  are  weary  of  it.  They 
Want  something  to  re-animate  them ;  some- 
thing that  shall  form  such  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  past  as  to  excite  attention  in  the 
most  unobserving.  They  went  to  be  rouzed, 
not  with  rabble-rouzing  words  ;  not  with' 
threats  and  terrors;  as  far  as  these  can  go 
they  are  rouzed  enough ;  but,  with  hope, 
hope  built  upon  a  solid  foundation  ;  upon 
the  evidence  of  truths,  truths  not  only  heard 
but  felt.  The  questions  of  peace  and  war 
are  now  questions  entirely  new,  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  reference  to  a  set  of  circumstan- 
ces entirely  new.  But,  it  \s  at  home;  it  is 
here,  where,  to  use  an  expression  once  be- 
fore quoted  by  me  upon  a  similar  subject, 
''  we  must  live,  or  bear  no  life;  where  our 
"  current  runs,  or  else  dries  up  for  ever  ;" 
here  it  is  that  something  must  be  done  ;  that 
some  effectual  change  must  take  place,  or 
we  sink  under  the  arms  of  our  enemy  ;  and, 
to  suppose  that  any  such  change  can  take 
place  under  a  ministry  made  up  of  compro- 
mises and  concessions ;  to  act  upon  such  a 
supposition  would  argue  a  degree  of  infatua- 
tion such  as  never  before  possessed  the  mind 
of  man.  Much  better  would  it  be  for  the 
Pitts,  or  their  underlings,  to  hang  on;  be-' 
cause  of  their  career  events  would  soon  bring 
us  to  the  end,  when  we  should  always  have 
a  grand  reserve  of  talent  and  character  to 
look  to ;  but,  if  once  they  were  to  worm 
themselves  in  amongst  those,  who  now  com- 
pose this  reserve,  the  country  would  have  no- 
thing to  rest  upon;  no  ground  of  hope,  no 
reliance  upon  any  public  man  whatever;  in- 
difference  and  disgust  would  ensue,  and  of 
these,  in  times  like  those  that  are  fast  ap- 
proaching, who  does  not  perceive  the  natu- 
ral, not  to  say  the  inevitable,  consequences  * 
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t:  There  is  a  set  of  men,  my  Lords,  in  the  City  of  London,  who  are  known  to  live  in  riot 
"  and  luxury  upon  the  plunder  of  the  ignorant,  the  innocent,  the  helpless  ;  upon  that  part 
*'  of  the  community,  which  stands  most  in  need  of,  and  that  "best  deserves,  the  care  and 
"  protection  of  the  legislature.  To  me,  my  Lords,  whether  they  be  miserable  jobbers  of 
"  'Change  Alley,  or  the  lofty  Asiatic  plunderers  of  Leadenhall  Street,  they  are  ail  equally 
*'  detestable.  I  care  but  little  whether  a  man  walks  on  foot,  or  is  drawn  by  eight  horses, 
"  or  six  horses  ;  if  his  luxury  be  supported  by  the  plunder  of  his  country,  1  despise  and 
"  detest  him.  My  Lords,  while  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  his  Majesty,  I  never  ventured 
"  to  look  at  the  Treasury  but  at  a  distance  :  it  is  a  business  I  am  unfit  for,  and  to  which  I 
"  could  never  have  submitted.  The  little  I  know  of  it  has  not  served  to  raise  my  opinion 
"  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  "  Monied  Interest;"  I  mean,  that  blood-sucker,  that 
:'  muck-worm,  that  calls  itself  "  the  friend  of  government ;"  that  pretends  to  serve  this 
"  or  that  administration,  and  may  be  purchased,  on  the  same  terms,  by  any  administration  ; 
"  advances  money  to  government  and  takes  special  care  of  its  own  emoluments.  Under 
"  this  description,  I  include  the  whole  race  of  commissaries,  jobbers,  contractors,  clothiers, 
"  and  remitters.  Yet,  I  do  not  deny,  that,  even  with  those  creatures,  some  management 
V  may  be  necessary j  and,  I  hope,  my  Lords,  that  nothing  I  have  said  will  be  understood 
"  to  extend  to  the  honest  industrious  tradesman,  who  holds  the  middle  rank,  and  has  given 
"  repeated  proofs,  that  he  prefers  law  and  liberty  to  gold.  Much  less  would  I  be  thought 
''  to  reflect  upon  the  fair  merchant,  whose  liberal  commerce  h  the  prime  source  of  national 

"  wealth.     I  esteem  his   occupation,  and  respect  his  character." Speech  of  the  gredt 

Earl  of  Chatham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  22d  of  November,  17/9. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Fate  of  the  Funds. What  I  am  now 

about  to  submit  to  the  reader,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  wish  to  be  considered  as  an  answer, 
as  far  as  it  is,  at  present,  necessary  to  give 
an  answer,  to  the  letter  of  my  correspon- 
dent, which  letter  will  be  found  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  p.  47. The  writer  of  that 

letter,  by  admitting,  that  the  national  debt, 
even  in  its  present  magnitude,  goes  far  to- 
wards cramping  public  spirit,  enervating  pa- 
triotism, and  deadening  the  love  of  our 
country,  and  that  taxes  upon  taxes  cannot 
fail  to  extinguish  virtuous  independence  ; 
by  making  this  admission,  he  saves  me  the 
trouble  of  proving  (if,  indeed,  such  proof 
were  necessary),  that  the  national  debt,  or, 
rather,  the  funding  system,  is  an  enormous 
e\  il,  and,  of  course,  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  to  get  rid  of  it,  or,  at  least,  to  pre- 
vent its  further  increase.  And,  by  the 
proposal  of  a  new  scheme  for  paying  off  the 
debt,  he  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
show,  that  the  present  scheme  is  inefficient 
for  tJiat  purpose.  I  do  not  conclude,  hence, 
that  the  public  ought  to  be  satisfied  upon 
these  points  :  I  am  speaking  of  nothing 
more  than  the  admissions  of  an  individual  : 
I.  think  myself  bound  to  prove  these  posi- 
tions, at  some  future  time  ;  but,  in  answer 
£0  this  writer,  I  am  not  so  bound.     When  I  I 
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enter"  into  that  proof,  I  shall,  I  think,  not 
find  it  very  difficult  to  show,  that  his  scheme 
for  paying  off,  or  diminishing  the  amount 
of,  the  debt  is  unjust  in  its  principle,  and 
would  prove  utterly  impracticable  in  the  ex- 
ecution ;  and  that  his  notion  respecting  the 
nature  of  capital  are  those  of  a  mere  bank- 
ing-house man,  and  are  founded  in  no  one 
principle  of  political  economy At  pre- 
sent, as  well  for  the  sake  of  clearness  as  of 
brevity,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  defence 
of  my  opinions  and  my  wishes  against  the 
two  charges,  distinctly  preferred  by  this 
writer,  of  INJUSTICE  and  of  CRUELTY. 

-But,  previously  to  entering  upon  these, 

it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  a  remark 
or  two  upon  the  charge  of  levity,  not  very 
equivocally  preferred  at  the  outset  of  this 
letter;  and,  surely,  I  may  ask  him  topoini 
out,  if  he  can,  the  passage,  in  which  [have 
ever  treated  this  subject  with  levity ;  to 
show  wherein  I  have  used  it  as  a  "  hobby  j" 
to  make  good  the  charge  of  my  havino- 
sported  with  the  well-being  of  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  ;  to 
reconcile  with  this  dread  of  the  effects  of 
the  promulgation  of  my  opinions  the  idea, 
clearly  conveyed  by  him,  of  their  being 
rash,  inconsiderate,  and  characteristic  of 
shallowness.  Nor  can  I  omit,  here,  to  re-' 
fer  the  r..adcr  to  my  motto,  and  then  to  put 
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it  to  his  candour,  whether  /  have  ever 
spoken  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  monied 
interest  in  terms  more  degrading  than  those 
in 'which  that  "blood-sucker,  that  muck- 
worm," was  spoken  of  by  "  the 'great  Lord 
Chatham  ;"  by  that  man,  under  whom  En- 
gland was  so  truhj  great ;  by  that  man  un- 
der whose  administration  this  country  had 
to  record  the  events  of  "  the  glorious  year 
1/59  ;"  by  that  man,  whom  the  nation  ho- 
noured while  living,  and  commemorated  by 
a  public  funeral  and  by  statues  of  marble 
after  his  death.  Let  the  hired  writers,  or 
any  of  the  vile  calumniators  of  office,  any  of 
the  tribe  of  bulletin-makers,  search  through 
the  pages  of  the  Register,  and  put,  if  they 
can,  their  foul  hands  upon  the  passage, 
wherein  I  have  ever  expressed,  against  the 
swarm  of  city  locusts,  sentiments  more  hos^ 
the  than  those  expressed  by  Lord  Chatham. 
The  passage,  selected  for  the  mott®  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  a  correspondent  ;  I 
had  never  hi  my  life  read  it,  previous  to  the 
writing  of  the  Register  of  the  11th  instant ; 
and,  when  the  reader  looks  back  at  page  42 
or  the  present  volume,  he  will,  I  am  snre> 
think  it  excusable,  if  I  feel  and  express  no 
small  degree  .of  pride  at  the  striking  coin- 
cidence of  those  sentiments  with  the  senti- 
ments of  Lord  Chatham.  The  principles 
there  laid  down  were  Justin  1/70,  and  must 
always  be  just  3  but,  the  indignation  due  to 
the  plunder  and  the  insolence  of  the  "  blood- 
sucker" admits  of  degrees;  and,  how 
greatly,  how  beyond  all  measure,  has  this 
degree  now  been  heightened  !  If,  on  the 
day  when  Lord  Chatham  made  that  speech, 
some  one,  gifted  with  a  fore  knowledge  of 
what  was  to  come,  had  risen  up,  and  re- 
quested him  .to  be  cautious  how  he  gave 
way'  to  his  feelings  against  the  "  blood- 
sucker," for  that  the  times  were  approach- 
ing, when  this  same  "  blood-sucker"  should 
be  taken  to  the  bosom  of  the  government ; 
when  it  should  be  cherished  in  preference 
to,  and  at  the  expense  of,  every  other  be- 
ing in  the  community  ;  when  after  having 
wormed  itself  into  every  department  of  the 
state,  it  should  effect  the  dissolution  of  the 
]  arliament,  and,  bearing  down  all  before  it, 
enforce  measures,  for  the  creating  of  a  mort- 
gage upen  the  nation  to  the  amount  of  2/ 
millions  «f  annual  interest,  payable  to  it- 
self; when,  from  a  "  muck-worm"  it 
Should  rear  itself  up  into  a  pretender  to 
the  highest  honours  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown  ;  and,  when,  after  having  thus  tri- 
ur.iphed,  it  should,  with  unpunished  bold- 
ly,-, and  insolence,  invade  at  once  the  pri- 
ili  ■■  -  of  parliament  and  the  prerogative  of 
k  .  king,  by-raising,  of  its»wn  mere  laetioiv, 


money  upon  the  people,   and   by  making  it- 
self a  fountain  of  honour  and  of  reward  for 
the  army  and  the  navy,  by  bestowing  badges 
of  distinction  and  by  the  granting  of  sums 
of  money  and  of  pensions,  at  its  pleasure. 
If  any  one  had  told  him  this  ;    and,    while 
his  heart  was  still  exulting  at  the  events  of' 
"  the  glorious'  59,"    if  it   had  been  added, 
that  these  things  should  finally  reduce  the 
country  to  such  a  state,  that  it   should  be- 
come a  question  (as  put  by  the  Committee 
at  Lloyd's)    "  whether  EngJ.uh.men  should 
"  remain   free,    or   bec&me    llie    slav.es   of 
"  Frenchmen;",    if,   at  th.it   time,,  this  had  • 
been  foretold  hiin ;    and,  if,  by  way  of  fi- 
nishing the  horrid  picture,  he  had  been  a- 
gain  cautioned  to  beware,  for  that  all   those  • 
things  should  come  to  pass  under  the  rule,  ■ 
and  should  be  produced  by  the  measures,  of  - 
his  own  son,  would  he  not,   with  Macbeth,  • 
have  exclaimed  :    "  down  !   down  1  damned  • 
",  prospect ;  thou  searest  mine  eye  balls  ?" —  • 
In   entering  open    the  two  points  which  I  ■ 
propose  to  discuss-,    it  is  necessary  first   to  • 
state,  in  general  terms,    what  is   the  mea- • 
sure  that  I  wish  to  see  adopted,  with  regard  • 
to  thenational  debt;  and  this  is  done  in  a  very 
few  word;; ;  for,  I  wish  to  see  the  interest 
now  paid  upon  it,  first  greatly  lessened;  and, 
finally,  I  wish  to  see  no  interest  at  all  to  be  ' 
paid  upon  it.     The  time  and  the  manner  of 
doing  this  would  require  much  considera- 
tion ;    and,  a  preliminary  measure,  a  mea- 
sure of   which  no  one  could,  with  reason, 
complain,  would  be,  to  stop  the  operation 
of  what  is  droily  enough  called  the  sinking 
fund,  for  the  support  of  which  the  people  1 
now  pay   six  millions  sterling   every   year. 
This  would  be,  so  far,  removing  the  ficti-  • 
tious  support  to  the  funds  ;  it  would  lie  leav- 
ing them  to  their  own  natural  credit  and  so-  ' 
lidity  ;  and  would  ease  the  land  and  the  la- 
bour of  the  burden  of  upholding  that  which, 
if  it  stand  at  all,  ought,  in  justice,  to  stand 
upon  itsjpwn  bottom.     This  would  neither 
be  taking,  nor  deducting,    any  thing  from 
any  body  but  those,  who,    at  an   enormous 
expense  to  the  people,  manage  the  sinking 
fund.     But,  all  these  are  matters  of  detail, 
and  are,  of  course,  matters  of  future  con- 
sideration ;    the  object  being,  as  I  explicitly 
avow   it,     to   relieve    the   nation    from   th» 
weight  of  that  mill-stone,    which   is   now 
dragging  it  down  to  the  mild,  and  to  do  this 
by  ceasing  to  pay  any  interest  at  all  upon 
the  national  debt    (except  in  a   few  case* 
hereafter  to  be   menlsoned)  ;    and,    while  I 
endeavour  to  defend  this  measure  against  the 
charge  of  INJUSTICE;    I  beg  tbe  patient 
and  candid  attention  of  the  reader. — The  de- 
clamation, whieh  )..  --  '•  '•-••'  '-.'-i 
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thought  unbecoming  him  to  give  way  to ; 
his  horror  at  the  prospect  of  the  name 
of  Britons  being  handed  down  to  poste- 
rity with  a  tarnished  and  polluted  cha- 
racter ;  his  reprobation  of  the  baseness  that 
would  reduce  thousands  to  wretchedness  and 
despair  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  confi- 
ding in  the  national  honour  ;  his  pathetic  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  widow,  the  orphan 
a-ud  the  helpless,  to  which  he  might,  with 
lull  as  much  propriety,  have  added,  the  halt 
and  the  lame  and  the  blind  :  all  this  has  a 
fine  and  affecting  sound ;  but,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  reason  and  th&- just  ice  of  the 
question. — On  this  question,  as  well  as  on 
all  other  questions  relating  to  national 
credit  and  national  wealth,  there  is, 
amongst  men  little  accustomed  to  think, 
upon  them,  a  radical  vice  in  the  reasoning. 
From  the  habit,  which  we  all  naturally  con- 
tract, of  comparing  great  things  with  small, 
and  of  bringing  high  things  down  to  the  le- 
vffl  of  our  comprehension,  we,  in  speaking 
of  the  affairs  of  nations,  of  their  engage- 
ments and  obligations,  are  universally  prone 
to  illustrate  our  meaning  and  to  enforce  our 
arguments  from  comparisons  drawn  from 
common  life  ;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  to 
take  place,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where 
the  terms  are  the  same.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
at  all  surprising,  that  an  honest,  well-mean- 
ing man,  as  my  correspondent  appears  to  be, 
should  have  considered  the  debt  and  the  cre- 
dit and  the  honour  and  the  honesty  of  the 
nation  in  the  same  light  as  if  he  had  been 
speaking  of  those  of  an  individual ;  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  he  should  view  the  na- 
tion as  a  rich  individual  witholding  (if  my 
wish  were  to  be  accomplished)  property  due 
to  a  number  of  poor  individuals  ;  and,  that 
he  should  put  to  me  the  solemn  question  : 
"  Do  yon,  Mr.  Cobbett,  really  mean  to  ar- 
''  gue,  that  a  British  parliament  should  e- 
"  nact,  or  that  a  British  public  should  sane- 
"  tion,  a  measure  which,  if  acted  in  private 
"  life,  would  expose  the  most  hardy  indivi- 
ic  dual  of  that  public  to  the  lash  of  British 
"  law,  as  well  as  to  merited  reproach  and 
*  indignation?"  To  this  question  I  answer 
in  the  negative.  Certainly  I  do  not  mean  to 
argue  any  such  thing,  the  cases  being  entire- 
ly dissimilar,  and  it  being  completely  impos- 
sible, that,  with  regard  to  the  claimants  up- 
on the  national  funds,  or  ta:e;  (for  that  is 
the  word)  any  such  measure  should  be  a- 
dopted.  As  to  the  dissimilarity,  there  are, 
to  all  contracts  between  man  and  man,  three 
!  parties ;  first,  in  the  case  of  a  loan,  the 
I'orrower  ;  second,  the  lender;  and  third, 
the  nation,  which,  by  ks  laws,  and  its 
CKecutive  authority,    compels  She  two  for- 
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mer  to  fulfil  their  contract  with  one  aiv  - 
ther,  wjfJiout  any  consideration  as  to  theru  n 
which  such  fulfilment  may  bring  upon  ei- 
ther of  them.  But,  in  a  case  where  the  na- 
tion itself  is  a  party,  there  are  only  two 
parties  5  there  is  no  one  to  compel  it  to  pro- 
ceed on  to  its  ruin  ;  the  very  first  duty  of  its 
rulers  is,  to  take  care,  let  who  will  suffer 
by  it,  that  it  be  not  ruined  ;  and  this  upon 
the  maxim,  laid  down  by  all  the  civilians, 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  just,  and 
daily  acted  upon  by  this  same  British  legisla- 
ture, that  the  good  and  the  safety  of  indivi- 
duals must  give  way  to  the  good  and  the 
safety  of  the  community.  We  proceed, 
observe.,  too,  upon  the  position,  that  the 
measure,  which  I  wish  to  see  auopted,  is 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  nation ;  its 
ability  to  maintain  its.  independence  ;  its 
power  to  keep  out  the  conqueror  ;  and,  if 
it  be  necessary  to  this,  the  not  adopting  it 
would,  of  course,  produce  the  same  effect, 
as  to  the  fund-holders,  as  if  it  were  adopted  $, 
but  would,  in  that  case,  be  attended  with  no 
benefit    to   the   nation. In  speaking  of 


contracts  we  must  not  refer  merely  to  tli 
letter  of  them.  Even  between  man  and 
man  equity  steps  in,  and  rectifies  whatever  ' 
may  have  become  amiss,  arid  cannot  be  rec- 
tified by  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  The 
circumstances,  under  which  a  contract  is 
made,  the  facts  known  to  or  hidden  from  the 
parties,  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  their 
arguments  with  one  another,  on  all  subjects 
of  consideration,  and  of  weight  in  the  de- 
cision. And,  here  we  touch  very  closely 
upon  the  point  immediately  before  us  ;  for, 
when  any  cine  of  those  who  have  bought  part 
of  a  loan  scrip,  and  who,  in  consequence 
thereof,  now  draws  interest  from  out  of  the 
taxes  of  tha  nation,  did  he  not  well  know, 
that  there  were  onlv  two  parties  to  the  con- 
tract ?  Did  he  nor  -well  know,  that  the  bor- 
rower had  it  in  his  power,  at  any  time,  to 
refuse  to  pay  the  interest  ?  And  did  he  not 
consider,  that,  if  such  a  refusal  should  be- 
come necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  nation, 
that  it  would  be  the  first  duty  of  its  rulers 
to  make  it  ?  What  was  he  purchasing  I 
Any  thing  veal  ?  Any  thing  that  he  couid 
see,  or  feel,  or  hear?  Any  thing  which  he 
could  claim,  in  the  same  state,  and  tako 
away  at  his  pleasure  5  or,  in  the  .same  state, 
transfer  it  to  another  ?  Any  thing  of  a  spe- 
cific and  fixed  value  ?  No  :  he  was  pur- 
chasing nothing  more  than  a  right  to  de- 
mand a  certain  nominal  amount  of  in- 
terest from  the  nation;  and,  of  course-, 
as  the. nation  could  not  be,  ,and  ought 
not  if  it  could  be,  ruined  for  his  sake, 
the  right  to  demand  could,    evea    la.   hi« 
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contemplation,    have  extended  no   further 
than  the  ability  of  the  notion  to  pay  without 
risking    its  ruin.     He  purchased   scrip,  or 
stock,  or  call  it  by  what  name  you  will  ;  and 
he  knew,  that  it  was  liable  to  great  fluctua- 
tions in  its  value  ;  he  had  seen  that  its  value 
depended  upon  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  and, 
long  before  he  lent  his  money,  or  rather, 
purchased  his  right  of  drawing  upon  the  peo- 
ple's taxes,    he,  and  every   one  else,    had 
talked  of,    and  regarded   as   possible,    that 
event  which  has  been   denominated  a    na- 
tional bankruptcy.     With  all  this  knowledge 
of  facts,  still  he  bought.     He  had  heard, 
that,  at  former  periods,  the  legislature  had 
reduced  the  interest  upon  the  national  debt  ; 
he  had,  if  he  purchased  of  late  years,  seen 
that   the  same  power    and  authority,  had, 
contrary    to   (he   express   provisions  under 
which  the  several  loans  had  theretofore  been 
made,  or,    more  properly  speaking,  by  a 
tacit  repeal  of  those  provisions,  made  a  de- 
duction from  the  interest  upon  the  national 
debt,  under  the  name  of  Income  Tax  ;  and, 
must  he  not,  then,  have  known,  must  not 
his  contract  have  been  made   with  the  full 
knowledge,  that,  by  the  same  power  and 
authority,  a  further  and  a  further  deduction, 
and,  if  so,  a  total  extinction,  could  at  any 
time  take  place  ?     Had   he  not   seen,  that 
the  prommissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, payable  to  bearer,  upon  demand,  in 
specie,  and  carrying  upon  the  face  of  them 
the   proofs  of  a  contract  as    sacred  as  law 
could  make  it  ;  had   he  not  seen  this  con- 
tract between  a  company  of  merchants  and 
the  holders  of  their  notes  annulled  by  an  or- 
der of   the  king  in  council,    and  the   act 
snnctioned    and  ratified    by  the  legislature, 
with,  at  least,  a  score  of  acts  and  charters 
hostile  to  the  measure,  and,  could  he,  with 
that  fact  before  his  eyes,  regard  acts  of  par- 
liament relative  to  what  is  called  public  cre- 
dit as  being  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  ?     He  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  and, 
if  he  be  a    "  blood-sucker,"    he  certainly 
will  tell  me,  that  that  measure  was  neces- 
•ary  to  the  good  of  the  community,  before 
which  the  good  of   individuals  must   give 
way  ;    and,    without,    however,  admitting 
of  the  propriety  of  the  application,  I  chear- 
fully  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  princi- 
ple, and  the  more  so,  because  it  is  precisely 
that  upon  which  I  found  my  present  defence 
against  the  charge  of  wishing  for  an  act  of 
injustice. From  this  view  of  the  circum- 
stances, the  well-known  facts,  under  which 
the  contract  was  made,  it  must,  1  think,  be 
evident  to  every  one,  that  this  purchaser  of 
st,qi  k,  or  this  lender  to  the  naticn,  if  you 
-  II,  \va«  duly  apprized  of  the  risk  that  he 
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ran ;  that    his   contract   was,  in  fact,  made 
upon  a  calculation   of  chances,  of  an  order 
one  degree,  and   only   one  degree,  higher 
than  that  of  gambling;  and,  is  not  this  po- 
sition   strengthened,  nay,  completely   esta- 
blished, by  the  fact  of  his  expecting  to  re- 
ceive, and  of  his  now  being  in  the  receipt 
of,  a  much  higher  interest  than  he  could  ex- 
pect to  have  received,  or  than  he  could  now 
actually  receive,  if  his  money  had  been  laid  out 
mreaL property  ?  This  brings  us, at  once,  to 
the  point  of  etjuity ;  and,  as  my   opponent 
has  chosen  to  make  an  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  ividnw,  I  shall,  by  way  of  simplifying 
my  argument,  suppose   a   case   of  two  wi- 
dows, each  of  them  twenty  years   ago,  left 
with  a  family  of  children  and  with  a  landed 
estate  worth  ten   thousand  pounds  sterling. 
The  one,  whose  views  are  unambitious,  who 
is  not  carried  away  by  the  temptations  to  va- 
nity, visiting,  and  luxury,  and  who  is  con- 
tent to  live  at  home,  and  to  educate  her 
children  for  those  walks  in  life  where  they 
will  be  likely  to  get  bread  and  even  to  obtain 
a  competence  for  old   age  without  bowing 
and  cringing,  lets  her  land,  and  lives  upon 
the   income,  which,  at  three  per  centum, 
and  that  is  rather  above  the  average,  yield* 
her  3001.   a  year.     The  other  is  a  dashing 
dame.     Hardly    is    her   pains-taking,  plod- 
ding husband,  laid  in  the  grave,  when   her 
head  begins  to  run  upon  London  ;  upon  sen- 
timental plays,  and  haberdashers  shops.    Her 
gaping  sons  are  all  instantly  destined  for  the 
Excise,  the  Custom-House,  or  for  plunder 
in  the  East.     She  cannot  accomplish  this 
with  3001.  a  year  j  and,  besides,  she  is  im- 
patient under  the  pestering  of  clownish  and 
dirty-shoed  farmers.     In  this  embarrassment 
some   sleek-headed,  deep-sighted   attorney, 
(who,  thanks  to  the  funding  .system,  is,  most 
likely,  also  a  tax-gatherer,  a   second  hand 
stock-broker,  and  a'  coiner  of  paper  money) 
at  once  discovers  her  distress,  and  points  out 
the  remedy  ;  and,  up  she  conies,  in  a  post- 
chaise,  over  laden  with  her  and  her  litter. 
At  first,  upon  the  money  advanced  her  by 
brother  Scut,  who  is  left   with  a  power  to 
sell  her  land,  she  takes  a  lodging  in  Portland 
Place,    but  finding  a    half   year's   income 
gone  in   a    week,    she   removes  with  her 
laced  footman  to  a  tawdry   ready-furnished 
lodging    at  Camberwell   or   Kentish-town, 
where,    though  the   best  of,  herj;ompany 
consist  of  stock-jobbers  wives,  her  efforts  to 
hide  her  poverty  is  the  topic  of  their  conti- 
nual  ridicule,     Her  daughters  "waste  their 
Hves  in  tnrning  the  cast-off  finery  of  the 
mother  into  finery  for  themselves,  in  reading 
novels  and  the  Morning  Post,   and  in  ogling 
the  spruce  apprentice    sio.ck-jobbcr,    who 
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lodges  over  the  way  ;  while  her  sons  are 
thumped  black  and  blue  at  a  school  for 
French  and  commercial  education,  into 
which  they  have  been  inveigled  by  a  large 
board  with  golden  letters  upon  it ;  and 
while  the  silly  mother  expends  the  rest  of 
her  5001.  a  year  in  hackney  coaches,  where- 
with genteely  to  dance  attendance  upon  the 
clerks  of  Leadenhall-street  and  the  Treasury. 
But,  observe,  she  has,  all  this  time,  been 
receiving,  from  the  sale  of  her  land  laid  out 
in  stock,  at  least,  5001.  a  year,  while  the 
widow,  the  good  and  sober  and  considerate 
mother,  who  has  remained  in  the  country, 
and  who  has  of  necessity  been  expending  her 
income  upon  the  spot  whence  it  was  derived, 
instead  of  throwing  it  away  upon  the  vermin 
collected  together  in  this  overgrown  and 
corrupted  metropolis,  has  been  receiving 
only  3001.  a  year.  From  real  property,  pos- 
sessed twenty  years  ago,  of  exactly  the  same 
value,  the  former,  in  consequence  of  specu- 
lations, her  risk,  her  gambling,  received  and 
expended  10,0001.,  while  the  latter,  whose 
moderation  and  economy  prevented  her  from 
putting  the  independence  of  herself  and  her 
children  to  hazard,  has  received  and  expend- 
ed only  6,0001.  And,  to  this  gentleman, 
who  declaims  in  behalf  of  "  the  widow,"  I 
put  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  just 
to  take  from  the  sober  matron,  who  has  not 
ventured  to  gamble,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  losses  of  her  who  has  gambled  ?  Ob- 
serve, too,  that  the  land  of  her  who  did  not 
purchase  stock,  has  been  taxed  all  this  time, 
and  in  all  manner  of  ways,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  money  to  pay  the  5001.  a  year  to 
the  gambler.  And,  when  the  chances  be- 
gin to  run  against  this  latter,  shall  she,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  comparative  luxury, 
come  to  the  person  who  has  been  practising 
economy,  and  say  to  her,  "  give  me  part  of 
"  your  land,  that,  after  all,  I  may  still  be 
"  as  well  of  as  you  ?"  Is  this  justice  ?  Is 
this  the  justice  for  which  my  correspondent 
contends  ?  Is  it  the  contrary  of  this,  against 
which/he  so  declaims  ?  He  may,  if  he  choose, 
again  and  again  resort  to  his  powers  of  ex- 
citing passion  and  prejudice  ,•  he  may  again 
assert,  that  the  weight  of  the  measure  I 
propose  would  fall .  upon  the  helpless  and 
destitute  ;  upon  the  widow,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  orphan,  and  that  all  these  would 
sink  into  the  vale  of  misery,  calling  for  the 
vengeance  of  heaven,  on  the  barbarous  au- 
thors of  their  misfortune  and  ruin.  He 
may  again  assert,  that  this  measure  would 
stain  the  annals  of  our  age  and  country  with 
an  everlasting  stigma  ;  but  neither  these 
assertions,  nor  the  lofty  exclamatory  appeals 
to  "  British  honour,"  will,   in  the  minis 
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of  men  of  sense  and  of  justice,   avail  him 

aught,  unless  he  can  overset  the  argument, 

imperfect  as  it  is,   that  I  have  made  use  of. 

I  shall,  I  am  aware,    be  told,   that  tin 


fund-loving  widow,  whom  I  have  described, 
is  an  over-charged  picture.  Be  it  so  ;  but 
is  there  any  man  who  will  deny,  that  there 
are  many  instances  of  that  sort  ?  Will  he- 
deny,  that  thousands  upon  thousands  have 
become  fund-holders  from  motives  similar 
to  those  given  to  that  widow  ?  Will  he 
deny,  that  this  enormous,  this  overgrown, 
this  wen-headed  metropolis,  including  its 
environs,  owes  one-half  of  its  population  to 
the  funds  ?  And  will  he  deny,  that  thi-5 
system  is  the  cause  of  the  villages  being  de- 
populated,  and  impoverished,  by  inducing 
persons  to  draw  their  incomes  from  the 
places  where  it  is  produced  by  labour,  and 
from  suffering  hardly  any  part  of  it  to  fall 
back  again  to  cheer  the  heart  of  the  la- 
bourer ?  Will  he  deny,  that,  by  removing 
the  population  from  the  country  to  the  me- 
tropolis ;  by  crowding  the  people  into  lane? , 
courts  and  alleys,  great  injury  is  done  to  the 
health  of  the  people,  great  injury  both  to 
their  bodies  and  their  minds  ?  Will  he  deny, 
that  they  are  rendered,  by  this  system,  fee- 
ble, mercenary,  and  base,  in  every  possible 
way?  And,  if  he  cannot  deny  this,  and,  J 
think,  he  cannot  deny  any  part  of  it,  will  he 
contend,  that,  for  the  sake  of  putting  an 
end  to  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  the  good, 
the  comfort  (as  it  is   called)   of  individuals 

ought  not  to  give  way  ? ."  The  widow," 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  reminded,  has,  in  grear 
likelihood,  been-  compelled  to  be  a  fund- 
holder  3  for,  that  the  stock  may  have  been 
purchased  by  her  husband,  or  ordered,  by  his 
will,  to  be  purchased.  But,  what  is  that  to  my 
argument  ?  The  wife  must  submit  to  the 
consequences  of  having  had  a  foolish  and 
avaricious  husband  ;  and  so  must  orphans 
submit  to  similar  consequences  flowing  from 
the  disposition  of  their  parents,  as,  indeed, 
is,  and  mijst  be,  the  ease,  in  all  ranks  and 
situations  of  life,  and  with  reference  to  all 
sorts  of  contracts.  In  regard  to  stock  held 
in  consequence  of  compulsion,  there  is,  in- 
deed, one  exception  ;  and  that  is,  where 
the  compulsion  has  arisen  from  some  posl  - 
tive  law,  or  som,j  legal  decision.  Here  the 
deposit  is  not  the  voluntary  act  of  the  party; 
the  nation,  by  its  laws  and  its  executive  of- 
ficers has  forced  the  property  from  its  right 
owner,  and  to  its  right  owner  it  is,  there- 
fore, bound,  in  justice,  to   restore   it. 

But,  when  my  correspondent  is  declaiming 
about  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  he  p- 
less,  he  seems  entirely  to  overlook  ihe  great 
lody   of  fund- haldeis.     To   hear  h;ir.,  one 
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be,  and  must  be  lamented,  that  these  peo- 
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would  think,  that  all  the  fund-holders  were  1 
poor,  helpless   mortals,  unable  to  shift  for 
themselves ;  and,  what  is  more,  unable  to  i 
sell  their  slock,  not  only   at  this  time,  but  j 
even  after  it  shall  have  begun  evidently  to 
depreciate  !     One  would  think  this  impossi- 
ble, too,  in  a  person  who  has  a  mind  capa- 
ble of  embracing  such  mighty  objects  and 
of  inventing  such  grand  schemes  j  cue  would 
think  it  quite  impossible,  that  such  a  person 
should  not,  lung  ago,  have  perceived,  that 
jhe   fund-holders,    generally   speaking,    are 
the  most  active,  the  most  greedy,  the  most 
cunning  part  of  the  community ;  that  they 
are   persons  who   are   constantly  upon  the 
look  out ;  that  their  minds  embrace  all  possi- 
ble chances ;   that  they  are  seldom  without 
two  strings  to   their  bow ;  that  they  are  per- 
sons who  have  risen  from   the  dirt,  merely 
by  their  speculations  in  the  funds   and  in 
other  things  therewith   closely  or  more  re- 
motely connected ;  and   that,  as  to  the  far 
greater  part  of  them,    they  have   received 
ten,  or  from  ten  to  twenty,  per  centum  for 
any  thing  of  real  value  that  they  have  ever 
advanced.     With  respect  to  the  loan-con- 
tractors, too,  though  they  do  not  still  hold, 
though  they  would  not,  if  they  could,    still 
hold  the  stock  proceding  from  their  loans ; 
though  they  have  sold  it  out  in  little  parcels 
to   subaltern  speculators,    who  would  have 
made  loans  themselves  if  they  could  ;  though 
the  stock  is  not  still  theirs,  it  is  gone  else- 
where with  all  its  qualities  along  with  it; 
with  all  its  bonuses  and  its  other  immense 
gains ;     and,     justice   will  never   cause    a 
•-.  partition  in  its  view  of  them;   they  must 
ays    remain  united;  it    being  no  mat- 
ter   to  the    nation     who   are  the    holders', 
who    swallows   the  fruits    of    its     labour, 
whether  it  goes   into  the  belly  of  the  shark 
or  the  gudgeon.  Take  a  loan,  then,  of  twenty 
years  ago,  and  you  will  find,  that  the  inte- 
rest and  the  bonuses,  and  other  emoluments 
arising  from  it  (to  say  nothing  of  the  poli- 
tical and  other  indirect  gains)  are  much  more 
than  do u lie  the  amount  of  whatKand,  equal 
in  value  to  the  amount  of  the  loan,  would 
nave  produced  in  the  same  time.     Where 
then,  is  the  injustice  of  now  cutting  off,  or, 
at  least,  greatly  reducing;  the  interest  upon 
such  loan?  and,  where  would  be  the  justice 
of  coming  to  the  land-owners  and  seizing  a 
part  of  their  property,   in  order  to  divide  it 
with  those  who  have  already  drawn  there- 
from the  full  amount  of  whatever  they  ad- 
vanced ?    Aye,'    says   this   writer,    but,  the 
loan-contractors  arc  land  owners  too.     It  is 
not  they  who  would  suffer,    but  the    poor 
helpless   creatures   who    have    bought  their 
scrip.     What  is  that  to  the  nation:    It  may 


pie  were  so  foolish,  or  so  gyeedy,  as  to  be- 
come funnels  for  the  loan  contractors  to  suck 
the  fruit  of  the 'nation's  labour  through  ;  but 
the  act  was  their  own  ;  it  was  perfectly  yo- 
lu-ntary ;  there  was  no  compulsion  for  them 
to  purchase  stock  ;  and  they  made  the  pur- 
chase with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  risks 
and  chances  attending  it,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  determination   to  run  those  risks  and 
chances  for   the  sake  of    enhancing    their 
emoluments.     They  saw  that,  by  becoming 
unfair  "  blood-suckers,"  they  could  add  to 
their  incomes  ;   and  are  they  not  to  submit 
to  the  consequences  of  having  chosen  that 
way  of  life  ?    Are  they  now  to  be  huddled 
together   with  those  whose  blood  they  have 
been  so  long  sucking,  and  have  been  enabling 
others  to  suck  more  copiously  ? My  cor- 
respondent, pursuing  his  erroneous   notion 
of  a  perfect  similarity  between  a  national 
debt  and  a  debt  between  man  and  man,   ar- 
gues as  if  the  national  debt   was  an  actual 
mortgage  upon  the  land  and  goods  of  the 
nation  ;  but,  not  only  is  it  not  so  by  law, 
but  it  never  was,  or  could  be,   considered  iii 
that  light  by  any  one  of  the  loan-makers, 
whether  great  or  small.     It  is  a  mortgage 
upon  the  taxes  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  was,  of 
course,  understood,   at  the  making  of  every 
loan,  that,  if  those  taxes  were  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest,  the  interest  must  go  un- 
paid ;    so    that,    at  last,    we   are  naturally 
brought  back   to  the  question  whence  we 
started':  whether  it  be  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  nation;  with  its  independence ; 
and  not  only  with  its  mere   independence, 
or,  in  other  words,    its  existence  as  a  nation, 
but  with    the   preservation,    or    the   resto- 
ration,  of    its  due  degree   of    power  and 
greatness  ;    whether  it  be  consistent  with 
these    any    longer     to    continue    to    raise 
27  millions  a  year  upon  the  people  to  defray 
the   expenses   attendant  upon  the  national 
debt.     I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,   that  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  nation  any  longer  to   continue  such 
levy  ;   I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,   that  we 
cannot  make  either  war  or  peace  in  a  way 
that  shall  not  accelerate  our  ruin,  as  an  inde- 
pendent people,  without  a  discontinuance  of 
it;   I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  to  ex- 
press myself  in  the  words  of  the  greatest  of 
political  philosophers,    the  nation  must  de- 
stroy the  debt,  or  that  the  debt  will  destroy 
the  nation.     Nor  is  this  opinion  so  singular 
as    the    fund-holders    may  imagine  ;     but, 
even  amongst  those  who  entertain   it,  it  is 
not  rare  to  tind  persons  ready  to  avow,  that,, 
such  is  their  love  of  that  justice,  for  which 
my  correspondent  is  so  sturdy  an  advocate,,' 
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they  would  prefer  the  destruction  of  the  na- 
tion ;    that  is  to  say,  its  subjugation  to  a  fo- 
reign power.     The  Jolly  of  this  preference 
ma/  not  be  evident  to  those,  who  can  con- 
sole them  selves  with  the  base  hope  of  being 
still  permitted,  as  the  Dutch  ate,   to   derive 
something  of  an  income  from  the  continua- 
tion of  the  funds  protected   by    the   edicts, 
and  the  arms  of  a  conqueror;  but,  the  jus- 
tice of    it,     my   correspondent  will  not,  I 
presume,  attempt   to   maintain ;  for,   here, 
still  more  obviously  than  in  the  former  com- 
parison, his   argument,    founded   upon   the 
similarity  between  the  debt  of  a  nation  and 
a  debt  between  man  and    man,  would  fail 
him.     Why  ?  perhaps,  will  he  say.     Is  the 
ruin  of  a  bankrupt  any  reason  for  his  credi- 
tors abstaining  from  taking  his  all?     No: 
it  is  not  to  prevent  them  from  taking  all 
his  goods  and   all   his  property ;  but,  they 
cannot  take  his  life  ;   they  can  make  him  as 
poor  2js  a  day-labourer ;  they  can,  in  some 
cases,  and  in  virtue  of   commercial   laws, 
take  away  his  liberty,  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  under  the  controul  of  certain  regulating 
powers  in  the  state  ;   but  they  cannot  cut  off 
his  limbs;  they  cannot  poison  or  suffocate 
him  ;   they  cannot  demand  a  pursuit  of  him 
to  the  very  verge  of  existence  ;  they  cannot 
hill  him ;    they  must   leave  turn  life   and 
limb,  together  with  all  his  capacities,  men- 
tal and  physical,  for  the  purposes   of  pro- 
•  longing  his  existence  and  for  those  of  re- 
gaining his  weight  and  consequence  in  the 
world.     But,  the  argument  of  the  "  blood- 
tc  suckers"  would  destroy  the  nation   rather 
than  quit  their  hold  ;  theywould  make  \t  cease 
to  etxjst  as  an  independent  community  ;  and 
not  to  exist  in  that  state,    is,  with  a  nation, 
not  ro  exist  at  all.     And  this  they  call  justice 
and  honour  and  honesty  !  In   favour  of  this 
it  is  that  we  are  to  listen    to  the  incessant 
and  noisy  and  hypocritical   declamation  that 
we  daily  hear  in  behalf  of  the  widow   and 
the  orphan  and  the  helpless  ;  to  support  this 
destroying  principle  we  are  invoked  to  con- 
sider the  fate  of  our  character  hi  the  world  ; 
and  that  we  are  to  submit  to  be  called,  un- 
less we  yield  to  it,  by  every  name  descriptive 
of  a  base  and  abominable  people,  for  whose 
signal  punishment  the  thunders    of  heaven 
and  the  vapours  of  the  earth  are  gathering 
themselves  together  !     And,  shall   we  thus 
submit  ?     Shall  we,  after  having  been   in- 
veigled even  to  the  brink  of  the  fatal  preci- 
pice, be  bullied,  because  we  hesitate  at  tak- 
ing die  leap  ;  shall  we,  indeed,  tamely  sub- 
mit to  be  thus  taunted  and  incited,  because 
we  wish  to  retain  that  small  portion  of  the 
vital  principle  that  the  '•blood-sucker"   has 
\dft  izi  our  veins  ? Ha    ng  trespassed  s.? 


far  upon  the  patience  of  the  reacH-,  I  will 
not  now  enter  upon  my  defence  against  the 
charge  of  CRUELTY.  Those  who  think 
that  1  have  done  away  the  charge  of  IN- 
JUSTICE, wilfnot  regard  it  necessary  that 
much  should  be  said  upon  the  other  point : 
but,  I  think,  1  am  able  to  shew,  and,  for 
many  reasons,  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  it  in 
my  next  Number,  that  the  calamities  to  in- 
dividuals, from  the  measures  that  1  would 
propose,  would  not  be  of  nearly  so  fearful 
a  magnitude  as  people  in  general  appear  to 
apprehend,  an  apprehension  industriously 
propagated  by  all  that  large  portion  of  talkers 
and  of  writers,  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence, direct  or  indirect,  of  the  "  blood- 
sucker."  1  must  once  more  express  my 

desire  to  be  understood,  as  speaking,  upon 
this  subject,  my  own  sentiments,  without 
knowing  that  any  one  member  of  what  is 
called  the  Opposition  agrees  with  me.  It 
would  be  contemptible  as  well  as  false  to 
pretend,  that,  in  no  instance,  one's  opinions 
are  not  to  yield  to  those  of  others,  particu- 
larly for  persons  of  whose  talents  and  wis- 
dom one  entertains  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  deference  ;  but,  in  most  instances, 
I  have  followed  my  own  original  opinion  ; 
and,  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the  fund- 
ing system,  I  have  suffered  the  judgment  of 
no  one  to  bias  me.  If  I  am  in  error,  let 
the  error  be  my  own,  and  if  not,  I  have  a 
right  thus  early  to  put  forward  my  claim  to 
the  merit. 

Berkshire  Meeting. On  the  8th 

instant  a  county  meeting' was  convened  at 
Reading,  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  petitioning  parliament  for  the  re- 
peal of  Mr.  Pitt's  parish  hill.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  all  the  most  respectable  ma- 
gistrates, noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  free- 
holders, of  the  county.  The  sheriff'  took 
the  opportunity  of  making  to  the  meeting  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  const  quent  upon 
the  last  meeting  of  the  county,  which  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king  relative  to  the  victory  of 
Trafalgar.  He  stated,  that  he  had  deliver- 
ed the  address  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  se- 
cretary of  state  for  the  home  department,  and 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Ins  lord- 
ship expressing  the  satisiaction  of  His  Ma- 
jesty at  the  receipt  of  the  dutiful  and  loyal 
address  of  his  subjects  of  Berkshire,  and 
informing  the  sheriff,  that  the  said  address 
had  been,  according  to  the  usual  custom, 
inserted  in  the  London  Gazette,  published 
under  Royal  Authority.  This  naturally 
brought  on  inquiries,  and  a  deliberation  re- 
specting the  fate  of  the  address,  which,  in 
the  same  place,    the   same  persons  a^'.eod 
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HDQti,  and  requested  the  sheriff  to  present 
to  the  kiac,  uj  on  the  subject  of  the  deeds 
brought  tq  light  in  the  Tenth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry;  and,  after 
a  full  explanation  of  the  matter,  and  upon  be- 
ing perfectly  satisfied  that  the  last-mentioned 
address  had  never  been  acknowledged  to 
have  been  received  by  the  king,  and  had  not 
been  inserted  in  the  Gazette,  according  to 
the  usual  custom,  the  following  resolu- 
tions upon  the  two  subjects  before  the 
meeting  were  proposed  and  unanimously 
agreed  to.  Eat  it  will  be  better  to  in- 
sert  the   account    of  the     proceedings    as 

published    by   order   of   the  meeting. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Gentlemen,  Clergy, 
"  and  Freeholders,  of  this  county,  (con- 
"  vened  by  the  Sheriff  in  consequence  of 
"  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  county  meet- 
"  ing,  on  the  20th  of  November  last, '  for 
"  the  purpose  of  considering  the  operation 
"  of  the  act  of  44th  Geo.  III.  c.  56)  held  at 
'•'  the  Town-hall,  in  Reading,  on  Wednes- 
"  day  the  8th  day  of  January,  1806.  Moris 
'■'  Ximenes,  Esq.  High  Sheriff,  was  unani- 

e<  mously  called  to  the  Chair. The  She- 

"  riff  communicated  to  the  meeting  the 
<{  Secretary  of  State's  letter,  signifying  that 
"  the  address  on  the  late  victory  had  been 
"  presented  to  his  Majesty,  and  that  the 
"  same  had  been  most  graciously  received. 
"  Alexander  Cobham,  Esq.  then  moved 
"  that  a  petition  be  presented  to  parliament 
*c  praying  a  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  act  for 
"  establishing  and  maintaining  a  permanent 
"  additional  force  (44  Geo.  III.  c.  56)  as 
"  required  overseers  to  provide  the  men, 
"  and  inflicting  penalties    on  the  parish  in 

"  case  of  their  defaults. On   such  peti- 

"  tioii  being  produced  and  read,  James 
"  Croft,  Esq.  moved  an  amenement,  that 
"  the  petition  should  extend  to  pray  a  re- 
"  peal  of  the  -whole  act.  The  chairman 
"  then  put  the  question,  and  the  petition 
"  with   the  amendment    was  unanimously 

'-'  agreed  to. -Resolved,  that  the  petition 

"  be  signed  by  such  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
"  ly  as  think  proper,  and 'that  the  county 
"  members  be  requested  to  present  it  as 
"  early   as   possible   after  the    meeting  of 

**  parliament. On  the  motion  of  Lord 

"  Folkestone,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
"  were  voted  to  the  Sheriff  for  his  attention 
"  to  the  addresses  of  this  county,  confided 
"  to  his  care,  on  the  6th  of  May  and  the 
"  20th  of  November  last. — —William  Hal- 
* '  lett,  Esq.  (hen  moved  the  following  rc- 
"  solutions,  and  was  seconded  by  Sir  John 
"  Throckmorton,  ■  and  which,  (after  the 
"  chairman  had  taken  the  sense  of  the  tneet- 
'*  ins  whether  they  should  then  b?  discussed 
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or  at  a  special  meeting,   to  be  called  for 
purpose)    were  put  separately  and 
Resolved,  first, 


nem.  con. 


"  that 

"  agreed  so 

"  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  address 

"  the  King. Secondly,  that  it  is  usual  to 

"  insert  addresses  to  his  Majesty  in  the  L'on- 

"  don  Gazette. Thirdly,    that  to  omit 

"  this  mark  of  attention- to  the  opinion  of 
"  the  people,  is  shameful,  if  arising  from 
"  negligence,  and  becomes  intolerable  if  for 

"  the  purpose  of  concealment. Fourth, 

"  that  it  appears  that  an  address  voted  at  a 
"  numerous  meeting  of  the  gentlemen,  cler- 
"■  gy,  and  freeholders  of  this  county,  on  the 
"  6th  day  of  May  last,  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  public 
"  monies,  as  detailed  in  the  Tenth  Report 
"  of  he  Commistioners  of  Naval  Inquiry, 
"  was  left  by  the  High  Sheriff  at  the  office 
"  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  the  Secretary  of 
"  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  That 
"  the  said  address  has  never  been  published 
"  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  that  it  can 
"  have  been  wife-held  for  no  other  purpose 
"  but«in  order  to  conceal  from  the  eye  of 
"  his  Majesty  and  the  country,  the  senti- 
"  ments  of  this  county,  and  their  just  in- 
"  dignation  at   the  gross    and     scandalous 

"  abuses  there  referred  to. Fifth,   that 

"  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  authors  of 
"  this  scheme  of  concealment,  the  High 
"  Sheriff  be  requested  to  cause  the  forego- 
"  ing  resolutions  to  be  printed  in  the  Read- 
"  ing,  Oxford,  Salisbury,  and  Bath  papers, 
'*  and  in  the  Courier,  Sun,  Globe,  Oracle, 
"  Times,  Traveller,  Evening  Star,  Morning 

"  Chronicle,  and  Morning  Post. By  or- 

"  der  of    the  meeting,    Moris    Ximene?, 

"  chairman. On  the  Sheriff  quitting  the 

"  chair,  Mr.  Cobham  moved  a  vote  of 
"  thanks  to  him  for  having  called  the  meet- 
"  ing,  and  his  candid  and  impartial  conduct 
"  in  the  chair,     which   was    unanimously 

"  agreed  to."- These  resolutions  do  great 

honour  to  the  county  of  Berks,  which  has 
set  a  laudable  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
do  not  follow  it,  they  deserve  every  thing 
that  the  ride  of  the  Cannings  and  the  Cas- 
tlereaghs  and  the  Huskissons  can  bring  upon 

them  and   their  posterity. The    Parish 

Bill  has  proved  to  be,  not  worse,  for  worse 
it  could  not  be,  than  its  opponents  said  it 
would  be.  All  the  ludicrous  dreams  about 
the  sympathetic  battalions  are  now  va- 
nished; all  the  show,  the  fine  flowery 
ndnsehse,  is  gone,'  and  nothing  but  the 
odiousness  of  the  measure  remains.  Still  the 
ministers  mean,  it  is  said,  to  persevere  | 
Twenly-five  of  the  counties  have  not,  it  is 
said,  in  ;;  circular  letter  from  lord  Uawkcs- 
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bury  to  the  lords  lieutenant  of  counties  (see 
p.  157,  of  the  present  number)  furnished 
a  single  man  by  the  parish-officers.  From 
the  same  source  we  learn,  that  three  fifths  of 
the  whole  number  of  men,  raised  by  parish- 
officers,  have  been  furnished  by  ten  counties, 
"  and  those,  on  an  average  not  favourable  to 
"  the  levy  of  men  for  military  service."  To 
what  was  said  againgt  this  measure  in  the 
Register,  I  shall  not  presume  to  trouble  the 
reader  to  refer  ;  but,  I  cannot  help  referring 
him  to  the  debates  in  parliament ;  for  there 
he  will  now  be  able  to  see,  who  were  the 
wise  legislators ;  there  he  will  be  able  to 
see,  who  were  possessed  of  foresight,  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  men,  of 
judgment  as  to  the  principles  and  the  practi- 
cability of  great  measures ;  there  he  will  see 
who  are  the  men  tit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  a  nation's  concerns,  with 
the  calling  forth  of  its  resourses,  with  the 
preservation  of  its  power,  with  the  care  of 
its  honour.  The  failure  of  success  lord 
Hawkesb'ury  attributes  "  to  the  supineness 
"  and  inactivity:  of  the  parish-officers,  re- 
"  suiting,  principally,  as  is  conceived, 
"  from  their  ignorance  of  the  provisions  of 
"  the  act,  and  the'  mode  of  executing 
"  their  duty,1'  And  then  he  falls  to  urging 
the  lords  lieutenant  to  cause\them  to  be  con- 
vened together,  and  to  have  them  instructed 
and  enlightened  upon  these  matters  ;  and 
thus,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  all  the 
parish-officers  in  the  kingdom,  every  one  of 
whom  has  quite  enough  business  of  his  own 
to  attend  to,  would  be  called  about  from 
place  to  place  to  talk  a  little,  to  drink  much, 
and  to  do  nothing  at  all  towards  the  raising 
of  soldiers.  It  is,  surely,  the  maddest  in- 
vention that  ever  proceeded  from  the  mind 
of  a  projector!  Why  did  they  not  foresee, 
that  their  act  would  not '  be  understood } 
They  were  told  that  it  would  not.  The 
Cannings  and  the  Huskissons  sneered  when 
Mr.  Windham  told  them,  that  the  whole 
country  would  bethrownihto  an  useless  hub- 
bub ;  that  the  parish-officer  would  be  run  - 
hing  to  the  school-master  for  instruction  and 
light,  that  the  school-master  would  run  to 
the  justice,  the  justice  to  the  deputy  lieur 
tenant,  the  deputy  to  the  lord  lieutenant, 
the  lord  lieutenant  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  would  come  to 
the  parliament,  and  that  all  would  be  con- 
fusion and  discontent  and  mutual  accusation 
and  noise  :  and  nonsense.  The  Cannings 
sneered  at  this  ;  and,  oh,  how  dearly  has 
this  deluded  and  insulted  country  paid  for 

those  sneers  ! The   bill  has  proved  to  be 

exactly  such  as  it  was  so  well  described  by 
Mr.  Sheridan.  rtTfce  object  of,  the  buT'sa'dhe 
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(Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  II.  p  735) 
'  is  taxation.  It  is  a  farce  to  call  it  a  bill 
f  to  raise  men.  It  is  a  bill-  to  tax  all  the 
'  landed  property  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
'  tax  operating  in  the  most  unfair  and  igt:o~ 
■  minious  manner.  It  goes  to  enforce  con- 
'  fiseation  where  there  is  no  forfeiture,  fines 
'  where  there  are  no  offences,  punishment 
'  where  no  crimes  are  committed."  The 
several  debates  upon  the  subject,  to  which  it 
would  be  very  useful  that  every  man  should 
now  refer,  will  be  found  as  follows :  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  Vol.  II.  p.  483,  562,  6)4, 
663,  672,  683,  608,  757  ;  Vol.  III.  p.  634, 
and  *23.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  given  notice  of 
a  motion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
the  repeal  of  this  act ;  and,  surely  it  will  be 
carried  to  the  great  joy  and  relief  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Charles  Dundas,  upon  pre- 
senting the  Berkshire  petition  for  the  repeal 
said  :  '.*  The  petition  was  signed  by  all  the 
"  respectable  Magistrates,  Gentlemen,  and 
"  Freeholders  of  the  County,  held  for  the 
"  purpose  of  considering  the  subject.  It 
"  had  been  found  by  experience  that  the  act 
"  was  impracticable,  and  the  Petitioners  of 
"  necessity  felt  themselves  compelled  to  ap- 
"  ply  to  the  House  for  its  repeal.  They 
"  stated  in  their  petition,  that  of"  the  whole 
"  number  which  the  county,  under  the  act, 
"  was  called  on  to  raise,  only  eleven  had 
"  been  procured  by  Parish  Officers,  which 
"  had  not  arisen  from  any  neglect  on  the 
"  part  of  the  Overseers,  but  from  the  im- 
"  possibility  of  carrying  the  provisions  of 
"  the  act  into  execution.  The  petition  also 
"  stated,  that  in  consequence,  a  sum  of 
"  63251.  had  been  imposed  on  the  County 
"  for  penalties,  which  operated  as  an  op- 
"  pressive  and  unjust  burthen  upon  the 
(c  landed  interest,  and  was  particularly  se- 
"  vere  upon  the  small  farmers.  The  Hon. 
"  Member  after  thus  stating  the  substance 
"  of  the  petition,  declared,  that  under  such 
"  circumstances,  he  should  have  felt  it  his 
"  duty  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  house  for 
"  the  repeal  of  the  bill,  if  the  subject  had 
"  not  been  taken  up  by  the  hon.  member 
"  (Mr.  Sheridan),  who  had  given  a  notice 
"  respecting  it,  and  who  was  far  better  qua- 
"  lifted  for  the  task  than  he  was.  At  the 
"  same  time',  however,  that  he  felt  satisfac- 
"  tion,  at  seeing  the  business  in  such  able 
"  hands,  he  could  hot  let  slip  the  present 
"  occasion'  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
"  Gentlemen  opposite  (and  particularly  of 
"  the  noble  lord,  Castlereagh,  who  had  last 
"  night  spoken  on  the  subject,  anu  intimat- 
"  ed  an  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
"  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  Bill),  to 
"  the  matter  of  this  petition.     He  was  con- 


*'  vinced  that  the  measure  was  impractica- 
"  ble,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  landed 
"  interest  of  the  country  would  notbesatis- 
"  fied  without  the  total  repeal  of  it.  Expe7 
"  rience  hid  proved  it  totally  insufficient  to 
*c  tiie  object  which  it  was  designed  to  ac- 
"  complish,  and  in  its  operation  it  had  been 
"  found  a  grievous,  unfair,  and  unjust 
"  imposition  upon  landed  property,  and 
"  very  unequal  in  different  parishes.  He  had 
"  but  one  observation  more  to  make,  and  that 
"  was,  that  whatever  a  man's  property  in 
"  the  public  stocks  or  funds  might  be,  he 
"  was  not  called  on  to  find  a  single  man  ;  a 
"  circumstance  that  shewed  how  heavily 
"  the  pressure  must  fall  upon  landed  pro- 

"  perty." Here  is  another   instance  of 

the  injustice  of  the  effect  of  paying  the  fund- 
holders  at  the  present  high  rate  of  their  in- 
terest. In  a  thousand  unseen  ways  are  these 
people  favoured.  It  is  not  only  the  higher 
rate  of  interest  that  they  receive  for  their 
money ;  it  is  not  only  from  what  the  nation 
pays  them,  but  from  that  from  which  it 
■exempts  them,  and  must  exempt  them,  that 
their  unfair  and  oppressive  advantages  over 

the  land  and  the  labour  arise. That  this 

act  must  be  repealed  is  evident;  but,  shall 
the  inventors  of  »?re  project,  shall  the  sup- 
porters of  the  ridiculous  project,  the  child- 
ish, the  wild,  the  hair-brained  project,  not 
only  escape  censure,  but  be  supported  in 
other  projects !  Let  us  hope  not.  Let  us 
kope,  that  we  are  no  longer  to  be  the  sport  of 
their  miserable  inventions.  Let  us  hope, 
that  we  shall  soon  see  in  power  persons  ca- 
pable of  devising  and  able  tq  execute  some 
great  and  unobnoxious  measure  for  giving 
"us  an  army  commensurate  to  the  dangers  of 
the  attack  which  we  have  to  apprehend. 
But,  it  must  be  no  compulsory  scheme ;  no 
bullothig  scheme  5  no  more  motiey  work  3 
no  more  feeing  men  to  fight.  No  scheme 
of  this  sort  will,  in  my  opinion,  ever  sue? 
♦eed.  The  nation  has  in  its  hands  a  great 
abundance  of  that  which  Mr.  Burke  so  aptly 
and  so  elegantly  terms  "  the  cheap  defence 
"  of  nations  ;"  if  it  will  give  that  to  the  ar- 
mv  and  to  the  navy  too,  it  will  be  easily  and 
effectually  defended;  it  will  be  able  to  pro- 
secute the  war,  or  to  make  an  honourable 
peace;  but,  ifit  will  not ;  if  the  fund-hold- 
ers are  still  to  predominate,  and  to  engross 
all  those  honours  and  distinctions  and  all  that 
weight  and  consequence  in  society  that  make 
men  attached  to  their  situations;  if  this  be 
the  case,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to 
bring  this  contest  to  any  close,  which  shall 
not  be  speedily  followed  by  another  contest 

that  will    be   our  last. Upon   the   Otliei 

ubject  of  lb--  Berkshire  meeting,  r.auv  lv, 
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the  fate  of  their  address  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Melville  much  need  not  be  said. 
The  resolutions  express,  in  an  open,  a  digni- 
fied, and  a  manly  manner,  the  feelings  "of 
every  man  in  England,  who  is  not,  or  who 
does  not  wish  to  be,  a  participator  in  the 
fruits  of  corruption.  What!  shall  the  peo- 
ple's addresses  be  received,  or  not  received, 
as  the  minister  of  the  day  may  choose  ?  What 
a  farce  is  it,  then,  to  address  the  King  !  You 
may  address  him ;  but,  if  your  address 
please  not  his  servants,  it  is  to  be  taken  no 
notice  of,  and  is  not  to  be  placed  any  where 
upon  record.  The  Courier  of  the  23d  in- 
stant has  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  Berk- 
shire resolutions,  which  I  cannot  refrain 
from  noticing.  "  We  inserted  in  our  paper 
**  of  MondaJ  last,  the  proceedings  of  a  coun- 
"  ty  meeting  in  Berkshire,  complaining, 
"  amongst  other  things,  that  an  address 
"  from  that  county  to  his  Majesty  on  the 
"  subject  of  the  proceedings  against  Lord 
fe  Melville,  was  not  inserted  in  the  London 
"  Gazette,  and  containing  the  following  re- 
"  solution,  viz.  2dly,  That  it  is  usual  to 
"  insert  addresses  to  his  Majesty  in  the  Lon- 
"  don  Gazette.  3dly,  That  to  omit  this 
"  mark  of  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
"  people  is  shameful,  if  arising  from  negli- 
"  gence,  and  becomes  intolerable,  if  for  the 
"  purposes  of  concealment.  We  are  sur- 
''  prised  that  Lord  Eolkstone  in  particular 
"  should  have  forgotten  the  well-known 
"  fact,  that  it  is  not  usual  to  insert  all  ad- 
"  dresses  to  his  Majesty  in  the  Gazette;  and 
:<  we  think,  the -noble  lord  might  have  re- 
"  membered,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
"  addresses  in  the  course  of  last  war,  pray- 
"  ing  for  peace,  the  removal  of  his  Majes- 
"  ty's  ministers,  Sec.  &c.  were  not  inserted 
"  in  the  Gazette ;  and  wc  much  question 
"  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  Lord  Folks- 
e*  tone  and  those  of  the  present  Opposition, 
"  with  whom  his  lordship  is  particularly 
"  known  to  act,  that  the  non-insertion  of 
"  those  addresses  in  the  Gazette  was 
"  shameful  and  intolerable  on  the  part  of 
"  government.  Another  reason  for  not 
"  publishing  the  addresses  relative  to  Lord 
"  Melville  in  the  Gazette  has  been,  that  his 
"  lordship  being  about  to  be  put  upon  his 
"  trial,  it  was  deemed  contrary  to  every 
"  principle  of  justice  and  law,  that  address- 
"  es  should  be  published,  deciding  and  pro- 
"  bouncing  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  him 

"  before 'trial." As  to  the  first  of  these 

remarks,  Lord  Folkestone,  who,  so  much  to 
his  honour,  has  stood  forward  upon  this  Oc- 
casion, and  has  thereby  given  the  county 
where  he  lives  a  proof  that  all  the  nobility 
are  net  unmindful  vi^  thr  "ights  ami  privi- 
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leges  of  the  people,  he  could  not,  I  should 
think,    have   been  above  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  when  the  addresses,  of 
which  the  Coukier    speaks,  were  voted  at 
the  county  meetings  ;  and,  very  sure  I  am^ 
that  he  was  not  then  in  parliament. ,  But, 
what  is  this  to  the  matter  before  us  ?  What 
has   this  to  do  with   the    shamefulness    of 
omitting  to  attend  to  die   opinion  of  the 
people     thus      solemnly,     constitutionally, 
and    respectfully   expressed   and    conveyed 
to  the  King?  The  people  of  Berkshire  com- 
plain,.that  their  address  to  the  King  upon  a 
subject  deeply  interesting  to  them,  upon  a 
subject  connected  with  the  waste,  the  cor- 
rupt use,  of  their  money,  has  been  treated 
with  contempt ;    and,  by  way  of  justifica- 
tion of  the   ministry,  this   hireling  tells  the 
people  of    Berkshire,    that  ther    addresses, 
which  they  formerly  presented   praying  for 
peace  and   for  a  removal   of  his   Majesty's 
Ministers,  were   treated  with  similar  con- 
tempt !     Yes,  it  has   been  a  long  duration 
of  contempt  of  this  sort ;  but,  let  us  hope, 
that  it  is  nearly  at  an  end. As  to  the  ob- 
jection to  inserting  the  address  in  the  Ga- 
zette, because  it   pronounced  a  verdict   of 
guilty    against    Lord  Melville  previous    to 
trial  j  let   it  be  observed,  that  the   address 
was  presented,  long   before   it  was   known 
that  he  would  be  tried  at  all  ;  and,  at  a  time 
when  the  ministers  had  not  the  least  notion 
that  that  measure  would  be  carried   against 
their  strenuous  efforts  to  the  contrary.     Be- 
sides, the  same  objection  would  be  as  good 
against  all  proceedings  whatever  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  in  the  House  of    Lords, 
censuring    the    conduct   of  Lord   Melville. 
He  stood  accused  j    he   stood  censured,  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the  King, 
wdio  had  dismissed    him  from  his  office  of 
trust,  and  who  had  erased  his  name  from 
the  list  of  the  privy   councillors,  upon  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  "  gross  violation  of 
'./  the  law  and  a  high  breach  of  duty."  And 
were  not  the  people  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
too  ?     Were  not  those,  whose 'money  had 
been  used,  to  be  allowed,  in  a  constitutional 
way,  to   express    their  satisfaction  at  what 
had  been  done  ?     Were   they   to  be   muz- 
zled ?     They,  who  had  been  the  sufferers  ? 
But,  not   to  say  that  this  pretext  is  quite 
useless,     if   the    above  precedent    be  held 
good,  how  will  the  advisers  of  the  King  re- 
concile this  pretext  of  justice  to   Lord  Mel- 
ville with  the  fact  of  his  Majesty's  having 
actually    received  a   similar  address,    upon 
the  very  same  subject,  from  the  corporation 
Of  Loudon  ?     There   may  be,   in   point  of 
etiquette,  a  diifereuoe  in  t,he  me] 
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of  receiving  addresses  from  different  de- 
scriptions of  the  king's  subjects ;  but,  there 
can  be  no  difference  as  to  their  right  of  ad- 
dressing, and,  of  course,  to  their  right  of 
having  their  addresses  received  and  put  upon 
record ;  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
people  of  London  should  be  heard,  and 
the  people  of  Berkshire  not  heard,  by  the 
King;  and,  the  address  of  the  latter  not 
having  been  recorded,  they 'are  warranted 
in  concluding,    that   they    have    not,  been 

heard. It     is,     indeed,     evident,     that 

these  excuses  are  a  mere  subterfuge  j 
and,  it  is  not  less  evident,  that,  if 
the  addresses  of  the  people  are  to  be  thrown 
aside,  unless  they  are  palatable  to  the  mi- 
nister of  the  day,  the  right  of  addressing  is 
a  mere  mockery,  and  that  the  people  are 
very  foolish  for  doing  any  thing  to  keep  it  in 
countenance.  What  the  people  of  Berk- 
'  shire  should  have  clone  at  their  meeting  to 
address  the  k"y?g  upon  the  victory  of  Trafal- 
gar, was,  to  have  inquired  whether  their  last 
address  had  been  duly  presented,  received, 
and  recorded  j  and,  if  they  had  found,  that 
it  had  been  thrown  aside,  they  should  have 
separated  with  a  resolution,  that  it  was  use- 
less to  vote  any  other  address,  until  the  for- 
mer had  had  proper  attention  paid  to  it. 
Middlesex  and  Westminster  acted  perfectly 
right;  with  perfect  consistency,  and  upon 
a  principle  perfectly  constitutional.  Their 
former  addresses  had  not  been  recorded,  as 
they  ought  to  have  been  ;  they  had  a  right 
to  conclude  that  they  had  been  thrown  aside, 
and  never  presented  to,  or  received  by  the 
King ;  and,  therefore,  they  resolved  not  to 
vote  another  address.  To  this  resolution  I 
trust  they  will  adhere  ;  or,  at  least,  not  de- 
part from  it,  except  in  the  case  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  their  neg- 
lected address.  When  they  have  obtained  a 
hearing  upon  a  subject  of  that  nature,  they 
may  address  upon  other  subjects  ;  but,  until 
then,  they  never  ought. 

Funeral  of  Lord  Nelson. In 

another  part  of  this  Number  will  be  found 
all  the  official  papers,  as  published  in  the 
London  Gazette,  relating  to  the  grand  and 
well  conducted  funeral  of  this  valiant  and 
public-spirited  naval  commander,  whose  lite 
was  a  long  and 'continued  series  of  eminent 
services  to  his  country  and  his  king,  who 
fell  in  their  cause  covered  with  wounds  and 
with  glory,  whose  noble  example  ought  to 
be  as  Immortal  as  his  name,  and  to  protect 
whose  tomb  from  the  ravages  of  an  invader 
ought  alone  to  be  a  motive  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  with  invincible  courage  all 
those  who  had  the  honour  to  claim  him  as 
their  eoufttryrafln,     It  is  to  such  men  that 
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the  honours  of  the  funeral  are  due.  To  men 
who  have  greatly  served  their  country,  whose 
actions  speak  in  their  effects,  who  die  un- 
tainted with  impurity,  and  whose  public 
conduct  is,  in  every  respect,  fit  to  be  holden 
up  on  high  as  a  light  to  the  living  and  to  the 
children  yet  unborn.  To  have  been  born  in 
the  same  land,  and  to  have  lived  in  the  same 
day  with  Lord  Nelson  is  no  small  honour  to 
us  ;  not  to  have  lamented  his  death  would 
have  argued  a  want  of  every  just  and  gene- 
rous sentiment ;  and,  not  to  have  honoured 
his  remains  and  his  memory,  ingratitude  un- 
exampled in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Change  of  Ministry. One    might 

have  hoped,  or,  at  least,  it  might  have  been 
hoped  by  any  one  not  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  motives  that  actuate  the  ministerial 
writers  and  their  employers,  that  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pitt  (which  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day, the  23d  instant)  would,  for  a  few  days, 
at  least,  have  suspended  the  effusions  of  their 
party-malevolence.  But,  no  :  true  to  their 
character  and  their  selfish  and  ever  predomi- 
nant views,  they  have  converted  even  their 
account  of  the  time  and  manner  of  this  gen- 
tleman's death  into  an  occasion  of  challeng- 
ing an  enquiry  into  his  public  conduct,  and 
what  is  still  less  to  be  excused,  of  aspersing 
the  character  of  his  political  opponents.  I 
could  choose  here  amongst  several  news-pa- 
per articles,  but  I  shall  content  myself  with 
quoting  one  from  the  Courier  of  the  23d 
instant.  The  writer,  after  giving  a  minute 
account  of  the  last  agonizing  moments  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  of  his  last  farewell  to  those  who 
were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  and  of  his 
religious  preparation  for  a  final  departure 
from  light  and  life ;  from  this  account, 
which,  though  coming  through  such  a 
channel  and  given  in  such  a  manner,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  sentiments  of  solemnity  and  of 
sadness  especially  when  to  the  contemplation 
of  parting  breath  is  added  that  of  the  extin- 
guishment of  great  intellectual  powers  ;  from 
this  solemn,  this  affecting  and  awful  scene, 
so  powerfully  tending  to  bereave  the  breast  of 
even  just  resentment,  to  still  all  the  selfish,  the 
angry  and  hostile  feelings ;  from  this  scene,  so 
well  calculated  to  call  forth  an  unanimous 
sigh,  he  turns,  with  all  the  bitterness  and 
malice  of  a  hired  partizan,  converting  all  that 
he  has  said  into  a  mere  prelude  to  an  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  public  character  and  conduct 
of  the  deceased,  and  that  eulogium  into  a 
prelude  to  an  attack  upon  those  to  whom 
the  nation  must  look.,  if  it  looks  to  any  bo- 
dy for  its  preservation.  One  could,  for  a 
trw  days  at  least,  have  kept  silence  under 
the  eulogium  ;  jusl  at  this  moment  one  might 
have     borne    to   hear  Mr.   Pitt   called   the 


"  greatest  statesman  that  any  nation  ever 
"  possessed,"  and  the  "  most  formidable 
"  enemy  to  Buonaparte."  One  could,  in- 
deed, less  have  brooked  the  comparing  the 
loss  of  him  to  the  loss  of  the  brave,  the  ge- 
nerous, the  open-hearted,  the  clean-handed 
Nelson.  In  the  way  of  eulogium,  however 
false,  however  impudent,  however  insulting 
to  the  nation,  whom  his  measures  have  plung- 
ed into  danger  and  disgrace  unparalleled  ; 
whose  debt  during  his  administration  has 
been  augmented  three  fold' ;  whose  burdens 
have  been  increased  to  the  last  faculty  of 
bearing;  whose  paupers  have  been  more  than 
doubled  in  number ;  who,  after  having 
yielded  their  all  at  his  summons,  after  having 
poured  out  their  sweat  and  their  blood  at  his 
command,  now  see  the  banners  of  France 
flying  upon  every  fortress  in  Europe,  while 
from  every  hill  of  their  own  shore  a  beacon 
of  alarm  reminds  them  of  England's  disgrace. 
With  all  this  in  our  minds,  we  might,  never- 
theless, at  such  a  moment,  have  borne  much 
in  the  way  of  mere  eulogium ;  but,  when 
that  eulogium,  in  addition  to  its  notorious 
and  insulting  falsehood,  is  converted  into  the 
means  of  pointing  a  most  malignant  attack 
upon  the  political  opponents  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  system;  and,  more  especially  when  it  is 
evidently  intended,  by  catching  the  moment 
of  weakness,  the  moment  when  public  re- 
sentment is  lulled,  to  obtain  a  tacit  admission 
of  assertions,  that  would  tend  to  the  sanction- 
ing of  that  pernicious  system,  and  would  be- 
speak confidence  in  its  remaining  promoters; 
when  such  an  use  is  made  of  the  eulogium,  it 
would  be  a  base  and  criminal  dereliction  of 
duty  to  remain  silent.  It  was  my  wish,  and 
it  must  have  been  the  wish  of  every  man  of 
any  share  of  generosity,  to  aVstain,  at  pre- 
sent, from  all  observations  relative  to  mat- 
ters, in  which  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  personally 
concerned;  but,  it  that  which  I  have  only 
this  ■moment  heard  be  true,  so  to  abstain, 
either  in  parliament,  or  out  of  it,  will  be  im- 
possible, without  a  gross  abandonment  of 
every  principle  of  public  duty  ;  for,  it  is  said, 
that  Mr.  Henry  Lascellks,  the  same  per- 
son, observe,  who  moved  for  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity to  Mr.  Pitt  tor  lending,  without  interest, 
and  without  communicating  the  transaction 
even  to  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  forty 
thousand  pounds  of  the  public  money  to 
Boyd  and  Benfield,  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  gentleman,  it  is 
said,  means  to  make  a  motion  for  public  ho- 
noui'3  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I  hope 
this  is  not  true;  I  do  hope,  that  the  poor 
humbled  nation  will  be  spared  from 
this  ;  but,  if  it  be  not,  I  trust  that 
there    will    bo    found    virtue    and    suirfj 
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enough  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  reject 
the  proposition  by  a  large  majority  of  votes ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  who  are  those  by  whom 
it  is  supported,  or  who  shrinks  from  giving 
it  their  strenuous  and  steady  opposition. 
To  adopt  a  proposition  of  this  kind  would 
be  to  decide  before-hand  upon  the  measures 
which  have  led  to  our  calamities  and  dis- 
grace ;  it  would  be  to  applaud  their  measures, 
to  provide  an  indemnity  for  all  those  whose 
official  situations  render  them  responsible  for' 
them;  it  would  be  a  parliamentary  sanerion 
for  the  continuation  in  power  of  all  those 
persons,  by  whose  fatal  influence  we  have 
been  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction  ;  it 
would  be  to  wound  and  insult  the  feeling 
of  the  people,  Schick  is  not  that  of  sorrow, 
but  of  quite  a  contrary  nature ;  it  would  be 
10  strip  the  tomb  of  Lord  Nelson  of  its  ho- 
nours ;  it  would  be  something  so  odious 
and  disgusting,  that  I  trust  it  is  impossible, 
that  it  ever  should  be  adopted,  and,  indeed, 
that  it  ever  should  be  made   in   parliament. 

1  intended  to  have  made  some  remarks 

upon  the  rumours  relative  to  a  change  of 
ministry  ;  but,  I  have  only  room  to  repeat 
what  I  have  before  said,  and  that  is,  that  in 
any  change,  which  shall  leave  a  remnant  or 
rag  of  the  present  system,  or  a  single  man  of 
its  promoters,  I  shall  have  no  confidence,  and 
I  am  persuaded,  that,  in  such  a  change,  the 
people  will  have  no  hope. 

Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Debates. 
No.  ]  28  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 
being  the  First  Number  of  the  Sixth  Vo- 
lume, and  of  the  Present  Session,  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  in  the  course  of  a  tew 
d?ys,  and  may  be  had  of  the  publishers, 
Mr.  Bagshaw,  Bow-Street,  Covent-Gar- 
den;  or  Mr.  Budd,  Pail-Mall. — Some  in- 
formation respecting  the  mode  of  obtaining 
these  Numbers  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
persons  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
Metropolis,  and  who,  in  many  instances, 
seem  to  suppose,  that  they  can  be  sent  by 
the  Post,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Politi- 
cal Register  is.  This  is  a  mistake.  Every 
Number  is  a  Pamphlet,  and  can  be  procured 
only  in  the  same  manner,  that  Pamphlets, 
Reviews,  and  Magazines  are ;  this  is,  gene- 
rally, by  application  made  to  a  Country 
Bookseller  who  has  a  direct  and  frequent 
communication  with  London ;  of  which 
descrip;ion,  Booksellers  are  to  be  found  in 
every  country  town  of  any  importance.  • 

SINKING    FUND. 

[The  following  letter,  as  will  be  seen  by 
tts  date,  was  sent  to  me  a  good  while  ago'; 
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but,  other  subjects  pressing  forward,  no 
suitable  occasion  for  inserting  it  has  offered 
till  now.  It  is  now,  however,  still  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  it  would  have  been 
at  a  more  early  period,  as,  indeed,  every 
thing  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  national 

debt  must  necessarily  be. The   writer's 

opinion,  with  respect  to  the  result  of  a  con- 
tinental war,  under  Mr.  Pitt,  is,  too,  worthy 
of  particular  attention  at  this  time.] 

Sir,— Far  from  meaning  to  detract  from 
the  general  merit  of  your  Register,  I  must, 
however,  beg  leave  to  offer  you  my  sincere 
acknowledgments,  in  particular,  for  your 
most  able  dissertations,  on  the  finances  of 
the  country,  under  the  heads  '■*■  Budget"  on 
the  23d  of  last  month,  and  "  Sinking  Fund" 
on  the  2d  of  the  present.  With  the  impres- 
sion, I  feel,  of  the  superior  importance  of 
this  subject,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon 
me,  if  I  take  the  Ji berry  of  earnestly  solicit- 
ing your  unremitting  attention  to  it.  I  ve- 
rily believe,  that,  so  critical  is  the  state  of 
this  nation,  that  our  danger  is  every  hour  in- 
creased by  perseverance  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  finance.  I  am  sensible  of  the  natural 
expectation  of  novelty  in  a  periodical  work, 
and  equally  so  of  your  ability  to  gratify  it :  at 
the  same  time,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring, that  the  repetition  of  your  former 
statements,  week  after  week,  without  even 
the  variation  of  a  word,  until  the  public 
mind  should  be  duly  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  immense  importance  ;  would  be  supe- 
rior, in  point  of  utility,  to  all  that  variety  on 

other  subjects  could  produce. -If  I  have 

correctly  understood  your  meaning,  you  will 
perhaps,  find  room  for  the  insertion  of  the 
following  statements,  in  order  to  bring  into 
review  the  important  facts  you  have  fur- 
nished. I  have  borrowed  them  from  the 
round  numbers,  which,  with  your  usual  per- 
spicuity, yen  have  presented  to  the  plain  un- 
derstanding of  the  nation;  after  removing 
all  the  extraneous  matter,  that  the  "  two 
greatest  financiers  in  the  world"  have  con» 
trived  to  bewilder  us  with; 

war. 
Charge  on  account  of  national 

debt         -  29,000,000 

Army,    navy,    ordnance,     and 


other  contingencies 


-  40,000,000 

69,000,000 


Whole  annual  amount  of  reve- 
nue, including  the  property 
and  all  the  other  war,  taxes    -  40  OC 


Deficit 


: 
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Macs. 

Charge  on  account  of  national 

debt  -  20,000,000 

Army,    navy,     ordnance,    and 


other  contingencies 


25,000,000 


Whole  annual  amount  of  reve- 
nue, the  property  and  all  the 
taxes,  being  made 


54,000,000 


other  war 
permanent 


-  40,000,000 
Deficit  14,000,000 


I,  of  course,  take  the  latter  statement  on 
the  calculation  of  immediate  peace,  and  pre- 
sume it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that 
"upon  the  present  system,  every  month  of 
protracted  war,  will  increase  the  deficit  that 
we  shall  have  to  contend  with,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  peace  establishment.  But,  here  I 
can  fancy  that  I  am  assailed,  -by  the  clamour 
of  all  the  true  believers  in  Mr.  Pitt's  political 
arithmetic,  (they  certainly  merit  the  appel- 
lation, because  their  faith  is  not  shaken  by 
miracles),  aided  by  the  innumerable  race  of 
hirelings  and  candidates  for  hire,  who  all 
vociferously  demand ;  whether  I  have  for- 
gotten the  wonder-working  power  of  the 
sinking  fund  ?  Whether  I  have  calculated 
2iow  it  operates,  at  compound  interest,  when 
the  commissioners  are  purchasing  weekly 
such  immense  loads  of  stock.  I  have  consi- 
dered all  this  maturely,  and  naturally  as  I 
must  dread  to  incur  the  charge  of  so  heinous 
an  offence,  as  undervaluing  the  brains  and 
honesty  of  the  "  saints"  or  the  finances  of 
the  country;  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to 
believe,  that  any  alleviation  of  the  burthens 
we  bear,  can  at  any  period,  near  or  remote, 
be  derived  from  the  continuance  of  the  sink- 
ing fund.  I  hope  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
of  the  modesty  of  either  the  real,  or  the  no- 
minal  premier  of  th'isjlouris/iing  country,  to 
admit  that  the  pompous  declaration  made  by 
the  former,  of  his  intention  to  carry  on  the 
war,  without  any  addition  to  the  public  debt, 
is  one  among  the  too  numerous  instances  of 
a  minister's  promising  what  he  cannot  per- 
form.  1  will  now  revert  to  the  statement 

I  have  exhibited,  founded  on  a  calculation 
of  our  being  surrounded,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, with  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  no 
longer  magnanimously  offering  our  subsidies, 
with  earnest  supplications  to  any  power  to 
accept  them,  and  fight  for  us.  Will  any 
dispassionate  unprejudiced  man  assert,  that 
a  repetition  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  would 
'  1  ice  us  in  a  condition,  by  which  we  could 
v.'curely  reduce  our  expenditure  below  25 
.ndlions  per  annum,    in    addition    to    the 
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charge  on  the  national  debt  ?  No,   Sir  !  j'ou 
have  mentioned  the  lowest  amount  at  which 
it  can  be  estimated.     Eut   I   am  reminded, 
that  no  such  terms  are  deemed  compatible 
with  our  safety,  or  could  be  listened  to.  We 
are  to  obtain  by  the  vigorous  warfare  of  our 
vigorous  cabinet,  composed,  of  what  a  great 
judge  of  human  nature  calls  "  imbecile  and 
incapable,"  a  safe  and  honourable  peace.     I 
presume,  according  to  my  small  acquaintance 
with  my  vernacular  language,  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  using  the  terms  '(  imbecile  and  incapa- 
ble" has  characterised  a  set  of  men,  altoge- 
ther dabblers  in  politics,  and  utterly  .unwor- 
thy of  being  trusted  as  statesmen.     I  frankly 
own  that  such  epithets  appear  to  my  super- 
ficial view,  quite  synonimous.     "  But  away 
"  with  the  measures,  give  us  the  man;  give 
"  us  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  he  will  conduct  us  safe- 
"  ly  through."     I  say  no  :  experience,  and 
the  evidence  of  facts,  forbid  the  smallest  re- 
liance upon  him,  as  a  war  minister.     If  Mr. 
Pitt  (an  if  here  means  everything)  is  to  con- 
tinue  the  conductor    of    the  war  for  any 
length  of  time,  I  verily  believe,  as  much  as  I 
do  in  my  existence,  that  France   will  be- 
come more  haughty  in  her  demands,  and 
England  more   abject   in    her    submission. 
"  The  great  powers  of  the  continent  will 
"  be  aroused  and  animated  by  our  example, 
"  so   as  finally   to  reduce    the    power    of 
"  France  within  proper  bounds."     Misera- 
ble dreamers!  Prove  first  that  those  powers 
have  a  common   interest  with  you,   or  cart 
have,  so  long  as  you  are  suspected  of  being 
influenced   solely  by  the  ignoble   and   base 
pursuit  of  commercial  monopoly!  Convince 
them  that  you    seek  their  co-operation  for 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  Europe  !  Be  as- 
sured you  will    in  vain  rely  upon  them   for 
the  protection  of  your  sugar  Islands  or  the 
"  Empire  of  the  East!"  Such  then  is  our 
situation,  in  the  least  unfavourable  view  of 
it,    that  with  even  peace  restored,  we  must 
begin  with  annual  loans  of  14  millions.    But 
again  steps  in  Mr.  Pitt's  miraculous  inven- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund,  to  prove  that  to  pay 
off  (I  beg  pardon  ;  I  mean  to  pretend  to  pay 
off )  6  millions,    and  to  borrow  14  millions 
per  annum,  will,  in  time,  annihilate  the  na- 
tional debt!  Good  heavens!    Are   English- 
men so  besotted  as  to  give  their  support  to 

such  a   frightful  system? But,  Sir!  our 

true  situation  is  almost  beyond  comparison, 
worse  than  I  have,  to  far,  attempted  to  de- 
scribe :  for,  although  I  have  been  talking  of 
peace,  as  an  object  immediately  attainable,' 
and  of  a  deficit  of  only  14  millions,  to  pro- 
vide for  by  annual  loans,  if  the  war  taxes 
should  all  be  made  permanent :  it  requires 
to    be    ascertuiued,    by    what    supernatural' 
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means,  those  taxes,  are  not  only  to  be  made 
permanent,  but  permanently  productive.  No 
man  of  observation  can  be  a  stranger  to  the 
retrenchment,  that  pur  present  excessive 
taxation,  has  begun  to  operate,  not  only 
upon  every  prudent  family  of  the  middle  or- 
der, but  of  many  of  the  higher  class  of  so- 
ciety. In  short,  we  might  as  well  expressly 
revive  sumptuary  laws  in  the  country,  to 
restrain  excess  of  diet  and  apparel ;  as  perse- 
vere in  defiance  of  every  rule  or  proportion, 
upon  which  taxation  can  be  securely  esta- 
blished. If  further  illustration  of  this  point 
be  wanted,  I  only  desire  a  little  attention  to 
the  disgraceful  accounts,  we  so  often  read, 
of  the  hordes  of  smugglers,  or  banditti,  who, 
in  formidable  armed  bodies,  dispute,  inch  by 
inch,  their  share  of  the  plunder  of  the  pre- 
sent   enormous   taxes. Surely,    Sir  !     it 

caon0*  be  denied  that  taxation  has  some  li- 
mit, and  that,  according  to  all  the  criteria  of 
judging,  we  have  broken  down  the  natural 
boundary,  cutting  down  the  tree  to  gather 
the  fruit.  "  Quand  les  sauvages  de  la  Loui- 
"  siane  veulent  avoir  du  fruit,  ils  coupe-it. 
"  1'aibre  au  pied,  et  cueilient  le  frujt." 
"  The  two  greatest  financiers  in  the  world" 
ought  surely  to  search  for  a  better  example. 

1  shall  only  now  add,  that,  as  Mr.  Pitt's 

scheme  of  the  sinking  fund,  is  become,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  utterly  impracticable, 
as  to  its  professed  object ;  it  is  to  the  last  de- 
gree impolitic,  that,  in  addition  to  our  other 
grievous  burthens,  we  should  pay  six  millions 
per  annum,  in  taxes,  for  the  maintenance  of 
it.  It  never  can,  in  any  way  whatever,  af- 
ford even  temporary  relief  to  the  country, 
but  by  its  annihilation,  or,  at  least,  suspen- 
sion ;  and  there  never  was,  or,  perhaps,  ever 
will  be  a  time,  when  that  relief  can  be  more 
wisejy  administered,  than  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  now  placed,  To 
withhold  it,  is  to  resemble  a  physician,  who 
should  begin  to  prescribe  after  either   the 

death  or  perfect  recovery  of  his  patient. 

I.  T.- London,  March  IS,  1805. 


Lloyd's  fun"d. 

Sir, 1  beg  leave  to  address  you  on  a 

subject,  which  has  been  already  touched  on 
in  your  Register,  viz.  the  Patriotic  Fund  at 
Lloyd's  Coffee-house.  In  addition  to  the 
objections  you  have  started  against  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  fund,  in  such  hands,  many 
more  very  cogent  reasons  and  arguments 
might  be  adduced  against  it.  But,  laying  all 
these  aside,  and  after  paying  that  just  tribute 
of  applause  and  congratulation,  which  the 
promptitude,  generosity,  and  honourable 
feeling  the  public  has  manifested,  so  emi- 
nently deserve;  permit  me  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  the  who!*  amount  ©f  the  patri- 


otic fund  being  divided,  and  an  equal  divi- 
sion thereof  given  to  Greenwich  Hospital, 
and  Chelsea  College.  This  mode  ofjiistri- 
bution  would  not  be  subject  to  any  objection 
whatever.  It  would  not  only  be  a  proud 
monument  of  the  patriotism  of  a  grateful 
country  :  the  gift  itself,  perhaps,  amount- 
ing to  .4. 200,000  and  upwards,  worthy,  of  a 
great  nation  ;  but  the  objects  of  its  relief 
would  receive  it  back  at  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  the  genuine  fountain  of  honour, 
mercy,  and  remuneration.  It  would  enable 
those  noble  asylums  to  extend  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  a  systematic  protection  and 
reward  to  its  disabled  defenders,  their  wi- 
dows, and  orphans,  without  trenching  on 
the  funds  of  the  present  establishment,  and 
to  afford  those  benefits  in  a  greater  degree 
than  heretofore  to  out-pensioners ;  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  truest  and  most  perfect  pro- 
tection and  alleviation  which  can  be  suggest- 
ed or  devised,  for  the  brave  unfortunate  ob- 
jects of  a  grateful  nation's  regard  and  com- 
passion. I  ;m,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  ike.  T.  F.— - 
Bath,  Jan.  S,  1806. 

PUBLIC   PAPERS. 
Letter  written   by  the  Archduke  John  to  the 
States  of  the  Tyrol,  previous  to  his  De- 
parture. 

I  cannot  express  to  the  states,  how  pain- 
ful it  is  to  me,  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
brave  and  faithful  people  of  the  Tyrol,  for  a 
single  moment.  I  request  them  to  testify 
these  feelings,  in  my  name,  to  the  good  Ty- 

rolese. The  reverses  which  the  army  in 

Germany  has  experienced  have  had  fatal 
consequences  for  Tyrol  as  well  as  Italy.  The 
Russian  armies  not  yet  being  in  a  state  to 
give  an  effectual  check  to  the  enemy,  and  to 
drive  them  back  beyond  the  Austrian  fron-  . 
tiers,  the  army  of  Italy  feels  itself  compelled, 
for  the  protection  of  the  whole,  to  repair  to 
the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  at  the  moment 
even  when  he  defeated  the  enemy  at  Cal-  . 
diero,  and  repulsed  him  with  considerable 
loss.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  have  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  to  remove 
slowly  to  the  other  side  of  the  Brenn,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  junction  with  him.  The  states 
will  please  to  return  my  most  grateful  thanks 
to  the  people,  for  the  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment they  have  manifested  to  their  Sove- 
reign, and  to  admonish  them  to  conduct 
themselves  with  forbearance  and  resignation, 
as  circumstances  may  require.  The  period, 
I  hope,  is  not  far  distant,  when,  in  a  manner 
proportionate  to  my  exertions,  crowned  with' 
fortune  and  success,  I  shall  again  find  my- 
self in  the  midst  of  my  faithful  Tyrolese. 

(Signed)       Archduhl  Johx, 
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Continental  War. Con  eluded  from  p. 

64J  Thirty-fourth   Bulletin   of   the 

Grand  French  Army. 

Brunn,  December  10. The  Emperor 

to-day  received  Prince  Repnin,  who  was  ta- 
ken prisoner  at  Austerlitz,  at  the  head  of 
the  horse  guards,  of  which  he  was  the  colo- 
nel. His  Majesty  said  to  him,  that  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  should  not  be  depri  zed  of 
such  brave  men,  and  that  he,  with  all  the 
guards,  were  at  liberty  to  return  to  Russia. 
— Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  arrived  here 
yesterday,  with  full  powers :  the  confer- 
ences between  him  and  the  Minister  Tal- 
leyrand are  in  full  course'. — The  first  Adju- 
tant, Junot,  whom  his  Majesty  had  sent  to 
the  Emperqrs  of  Germany  and  Russia,  has 
seen  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Hollitsch, 
who  received  him  with  the  utmost  favour 
and  distinction.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
complete  his  mission,  as  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander and  General  Kutusow  had  already  set 
out  for  St.  Petersburgh. — His  Majesty  re- 
ceived at  Brunn  the  Prussian  Minister, 
Haugwitz.  Pie  was  extremely  satisfied  with 
all  that  this  plenipotentiary  said  to  him,  and 
received  him  in  the  most  distinguished  man- 
ner. He  has  by  his  councils  increased  the 
esteem  and  welfare  of  Prussia.  No  intrigues 
will  be  able  to  effect  any  thing  against. the 
good  disposition  and  true  wisdom  of  Prussia. 
The  French  nation,  besides,  does  not  depend 
on  a  single  man  ;  and  one  hundred  and  titty 
thousand  more  enemies  would  only  serve  to 
prolong  the  war.  France  and  Russia,  in 
the  present  circumstances,  can  never  suffi- 
ciently praise  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  M. 
M.  MollensdorfF,  Knoblesdorf,  Lombard, 
and  especially  the  King  himself.  Russia 
never  had  a  solid  and  disinterested  friend  but 
France. 

Thirty-Fifth  Bulletin  of  the  Grand  Army. 

Brunn,   Dec.  11. The   Russian  army 

began  its  march  on  the  8th  of  December,  to 
return  to  Russia,  in  three  columns.  The 
first  took  its  way  by  Cracow  and  Therespol ; 
the  second  by  Caschau,  Lemberg,  and  Brodi; 
:ind  the  third  by  Tyrnau,  Baltska,  and  Us- 
\siadin.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  went  at  the 
head  of  the  first  column.  Independent  of 
the  field  artillery,  the  Russians  lost  a  whole 
park  of  artillery  of  100  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  their  ammunition  waggons.  The  Em- 
peror has  since  inspected  this  park,  and  has 
given  orders  that  all  these  pieces  should  be 
vent  to  France.  It  is  without  example,  that 
in  a  single  battle  from  150  to  J()0  pieces  of 
<  annua  should  be  taken.  All  had  been  fired, 
,ind  hadr  ndered  service  in  the  action. — The 
diet  d'Escadron,  Chapoiin,  Adjutant  of 
Marshal  fieioadolte,   is  killed;    The  Colo- 


nels Lacour,  of  the  5th  regiment  of  dragoons/ 
Degeon,  of  the  26th  regiment  of  chasseurs ; 
Brewer,  of  Marshal  Bessieres'  guard,  Adju- 
tant of  Marshal  B^fnadotte;  and  Mares,  of 

that  of  Marshal  Davoust,  are  wounded. ■ 

The  chiefs  of  battalion,  Ferrier,  of  the  30th 
regiment  of  infantry  of  the  line  ;  Grr.ne,  of 
the  4th  regiment  of  the  line  ;  Schwiter,  of 
the  57th  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  line  ', 
the  Chefs  d'Escadron,  Grumbot,  of  the  2d 
regiment  of  carbineers;  Didelon,  of  the  3d 
regiment  of  dragoons ;  Bondischon,  of  the 
4th  regiment  of  hussars  ;  the  chiefs  of  bat-, 
talion  of  artillery,  Abriscot,  Ruhoet,  and 
Mobillard,  of  the  55th  regiment  of  infantry 
of  the  line;  Profil  of  the  43d,  and  the  Chef 
d'Escadron  Preville,  of  the  2d  chasseurs ; 
David,  of  the  2d  regiment  of  hussars,  the 
che  chef  d'escadron  of  horse  chasseurs  of  the 
imperial  guard,  Beyermann,  Bohn,  and 
Sherry,  *are  wounded.  Capt.  Herve,  of  the 
horse  chasseurs  of  the  guard  is  dead  in  con- 
sequence of  his  wounds;  Capt.  Geist,  Lieu- 
tenants Bureau,  Barbanegre,  Guyot,  Four- 
nier,  Cadets  Barageux  and  Minot,  of  the 
horse  chasseurs  of  the  guard ;  and  Lieute- 
nants Messager  and  Rollet,  of  the  horse  gre- 
nadiers of  the  guard,  are  wounded. — Several 
letters  from  Vienna  assert,  that  a  war,  with 
Prussia  is  not  far  distant;  but  it  is  much 
more  to  be  believed  that  a  continental  peace 
is  near. 

Thirty-sixth  Bulletin  of  the  G/and  French 
Army. 
Brunn,  Dec.  14. The  deeds  of  va- 
lour which  have  exalted  the  grand  army,  af- 
ford master  for  a  collection  of  great  interest. 
A  carabineer  of  the  10th  light  infantry  lo§t 
his  arm  by  a  shot :  '  Help  me,'  cried  he  to 
his  comrade,  '  to  take  off  my  cartridge-box, 
and  hasten  forward  to  avenge  my  loss  ;  I 
want  no  other  assistance.'  The  wounded 
man  then  hanging  his  accoutrements  upon 
his  left  arm,  proceeded  alone  to  the  hospital. 
General  Thibaut  was  dangerously  wour.ded  : 
four  Russians  seized  him,  and  were  carrying 
him  off;  six  wounded  Frenchmen,  having 
perceived  them,  drove  the  Russians  off,  and 
seized  the  wounded  general,  exclaiming, 
'  It  is  an  honour  belonging  to  us  alone  to 
carry  a  wounded  French  general.' — A  part 
of  General  Valhubert's  leg  was  carried  away 
by  a  ball.  Four  soldiers  approached  to  take 
him  up  :  '  Mind  the  order  of  the  day,'  said 
he  to  them,  with  a  voice  like  thunder,  *  and 
join  your  ranks;  return  victors,  and- carry 
me  off  after  the  battle  Is  ended ;  if  you  are 
beaten,  my  life  will  be  only  a  burthen.'  The 
loss  of  this  general  is  the  only  one  wc  have 
to  lament;  all  the  other  wounded  generals 
'are  in -a  state  cf  convalescence. — The  lake 
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upon  which  a  numerous  corps  of  Russians 
took  refuge  on  the  day  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz  was  fought,  has  been  drained;  forty  pie-* 
ces  of  cannnn,  and  a  number  of  bodies,  have 
been  founfi.  Yesterday  the  Emperor  re- 
ceived the  deputation  from  the  Mayors  of 
Paris,  presented  by  Prince  Murat.  The 
mayor  of  the  /th  circle  made  a  speech  ;  the 
Emperor  answered,  '  That  he  saw  the  depu- 
tation with  pleasure ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing he  received  them  in  the  palace  of 
Maria  Theresa,  still  the  day  when  he  should 
again  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  good 
citizens  of  Paris,  would  be  to  him  a  real  fes- 
tival. He  said,  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  a  near  view  of  the  calamities  of  war,  and, 
that  from  the  view  which  presented  itself, 
he  was  persuaded,  that  all  the  laws  relative 
to  the  conscripts  should  be  considered  as  the 
most  wholesome  and  sacred,  unless  they 
wished  to  witness  the  devastation  of  their  ha- 
bitations.' He  added,  that  h*e  wished  for 
peace,  but  such  a  peace  as  would  secure  the 
welfare  of  the  French  people.  His  Majesty 
then  informed  the  deputies,  of  his  intention 
to  present  the  colours  taken  in  the  battle,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  to  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Paris;  and  that  he  meant  to  en- 
trust these  trophies  in  their  hands,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  delivered  to  the  Cardinal 

Archbishop.  

His  Imperial  Majesty  has  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  : 

My  Father, — We  have  taken  from  our  ene- 
my forty-five  stands  of  colours  on  the  anni- 
versary of  our  coronation  :  that  day  when 
the  Holy  Father,  his  Cardinals,  and  the 
whole  of  the  French  Clergy,  offered  up  their 
prayers  for  the  welfare  of  our  government  in 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  We  have  re- 
solved to  deposit  these  colours  in  this  church, 
as  the  cathedral  .of  our  good  city  of  Paris. 
We  have  ordered  these  colours  to  be  present- 
ed to  you,  that  they  may  be  preserved  in  your 
metropolitan  church.  It  is  also  our  inten- 
tion, that  the  anniversary  of  our  coronation 
shall,  every  year,  be  celebrated  by  the  per- 
formance of  a  solemn  act  of  devotion  in  our 
said  cathedral,  in  commemoration  of  the  va- 
lourexhibited  on  that  day,  and  of  those  who 
died  for  their  country  in  that  important  ac- 
tion.— This  is  to  be  followed  by  a  thahkigiv- 
ing  to  the  God  of  Armies,  for  the  victory 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  us;  and 
as  this  letter  has  no  other  object  in  view,  we 
pray  God  to  take  you  idto  his  holy  keeping. 
From  our  palace  at  Brunn. 

(Signed)     Napoleon. 
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From  the  Head-qnarters  at  Schoenbrunn, 
Dec.  25. Kis  Majesty  reviewed  the  divi- 
sions of  the  carabineers  and  cuirassiers  of  the 
Generals  Hautpoult,  and  Nansouty,  on  the 
22d.  His  Majesty  afterwards  expressed  b\s 
satisfaction  respecting  the  good  conditioa 
of  these  brave  regiments,  who  had  given 
him  such  proofs  of  courage  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign,  and  in  the  battle  of  Austerlltz 

in  particular. On  the  following   Jay   his 

Majesty  reviewed  the  division  of  Vah 
Damme,  and  ordered  Marshal  Soult  to  in- 
form them,  that  he  was  satisfied  in  seeing 
them  so  numerous,  and  in  such  good  condi- 
tion, after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,,  as  they 
had  there  acquired  so  much  glory,  and  es- 
sentially contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
day. — When  he  came  to  the  first  regiment 
of  the  line,  who  commenced  that  battle,  and 
lost  its  standard,  the  Emperor  said — '  Sol- 
diers, what  have  you  done  with  the  Eagle  I 
gave  you  ?  You  had  sworn  it  should  serve 
you  as  a  rallying  point,  and  that  you  would 
defend  it  at  the  peril  of  your  lives;  why  have 
you  not  fulfilled  your  promise?'  The  major 
answered,  '  that  the  ensign  being  killed  in 
a  charge,  when  the  battle  was  at  the  hottest, 
no  person  perceived  the  loss  in  the  midst  of 
the  smoke ;  however,  the  division  made  a 
movement  to  the  right ;  that  the  battalion 
had  supported  that  movement,  and  that  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  were  informed 
of  the  loss  of  their  Eagle  ;  and  that  the  proof 
that  they  had  stood  firm  and  not  been  bro- 
ken was,  that,  very  soon  after,  they  over- 
threw two  Russian  battalions,  and  took  two 
stands  of  colours,  with  which  they  meant  to 
do  homage  to  the  Emperor,  hoping,  by  that 
means,  to  merit  another  Eagle.'  The  Em- 
peror, after  a  short  pause,  said,  '  officers 
and  soldiers,  swear  that  none  of  you  Avere 
witnesses  to  the  loss  of  your  Eagle;  and  that, 
if  you  had  seen  it,  you  would  have  precipi- 
tated yourselves  upon  the  enemy  to  retakei 
it,  or  to  have  perished  upon  the  spot ;  for  a 
soldier  who  loses  his  colours,  loses  ev  ry 
thing.'  Instantly  a  thousand  arms  were  lift- 
ed up,;  *  We  swear  it ;  and  we  swear  also 
to  defend  the  EagU?  you  will  give  us,  with 
the  same  intrepidity  with  which  we  captured 
the  enemy's  Colours  which  we  now  present 
you.'  '  In  this  case,'  said  the  Emperor, 
smiling,  *  I  shall  return  you  your  Eag.e.' 

Thirty-Srterith  Bulletin  of  the  Grand  Army. 

Schoenbrunn,  Dec.  2G.— — The  following 
is  the  position  of  the  army  this  day  :  Mar* 
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shal   JerntKO'te occupies  Bohemia  j  Marshal 
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Mor.ier,  Moravia;  Marshal  Davoast  occu- 
pies Presburgh,  the  capital  of  Hungary; 
Marshal  Soult,  Vienna  ;  Marshal  Ney,  Ca- 
rinthia  ;  General  Marmont,  Styria  ;  Mar- 
shal Massena,  Carniola ;  Marshal  Augereau 
commands  the  reserve  in  Snabia. — Marshal 
Massena,  with  the  army  of  Italy,  is  become 
the  eighth  division  of  the  grand  army.  Prince 
Eugene  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the 
troops  in  the  Venetian   territories  and  the 

kingdom  of  Italy. General   St.    Cyr    is 

advancing  by  forced  marches  towards  Na- 
ples, to  punish  the  treason  of  the  Queen,  and 
to  precipitate  from  the  throne  this  culpable 
woman,  who  has  violated,  in  so  shameless  a 
manner,  all  that  is  held  sacred  among  men. 
It  was  endeavoured  to  intercede  for  her  with 
the  Emperor;  he  replied,  'Were  hostilities 
to  recommence,  and  the  nation  to  support  a 
thirty-years  war,  so  atrocious  anactofper- 
iidy  cannot  be  pardoned.'  The  Queen  of 
Naples  has  ceased  to  reign.  This  last  crime 
has  completed  her  destiny;  let  her  go  to  Lon- 
don to  increase  the  number  of  intriguers, 
an.l  form  a  sympathetic  ink  committee,  witli 
Drake,  Spencer  Smith,  Taylor,  and  Wick- 
ham;  she  may  also  invite,  if  she  please,  Ba- 
ron  D'Armfeldt,  M.  Ferscn,  ..D'Antraigues, 

and  the  Mcnk,  Morus. M.  Talleyrand  is 

at  Presburgh,  where  the  negotiations  are  car- 
rying on.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  are,  Prince  John  of  Lichten- 
stcin,  and  General  Giulay. — Prince  Charles 
has  requested  to  see  the  Emperor.  His  Ma- 
jesty will  have  an  interview  to-morrow  with 
this  Prince,   at  the  hunting  seat  of  Stamers- 

dorff,  three  leagues  from  Vienna. The 

Emperor  is  to  review,  this  dn_y,  the  division 
of  Legrand,  near  Luxemburg!:.  The  Em- 
peror takes  no  recreation  at  Vienna;  he  has 
given  audience  to  very  few.  During  some 
days,  the  weather  has  been  rather  cold ;  to 
day  it  is  very  line. — The  Emperor  has  made 
a  great  many  promotions  in  the  army,  and 
the  Legion  of  Honour;  but  the  commissions 
which  he  has  at  his  disposal  are  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  recompence  so  many  brave  men. — 
The  Elector  of  Wirtcmberg  has  sent  to  the 
Emperor,  the  Ribbon  of  the  Grand  Order  of 
Wirtemberg,  with  three  others,  which  have 
been  conferred  on  the  Senator  Hanville, 
First  Equetry  to  the  Empress;  to  Marshal 
Kellermart,  and  General  Marmont.  The 
Emperor  has  presented  the  Grand  Ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  to  the  Elector,  the 
Electoral  Prince,  and  Prince  Paul,  his  sons ; 
and  to  his  brothers,  Prince  Eugene  Frede- 
rick Henry,  and  William  Frederick  Philip, 
lie  became  acquainted  with  the  two  last 
feiijices,   as  he  passed  through  Lonisfcurjh, 


and  has  been  happy  to  give  them  a  proof  of 
the  opinion  which  he  conceived  of  their  me- 
rit.— The  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtem- 
berg are  to  assume  the  title  of  Kings  ;  a  re- 
ward which  they  have  deserved,  by  the  at- 
tachment  and  friendship  which    they  have 

shewn  his  Majesty  upon  all  occasions. 

The  Emperor  has  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
tion, that  a  proclamation,  full  of  absurdity, 
has  been  published,  in  his  name,  at  May- 
ence.  It  is  dated  from  Olmutz,  where  the 
Emperor  has  never  been,  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  it  was  inserted  in  the  order  of 
the  day  of  the  army  of  Mayence.  Whoever 
was  the  author  ot  it,  shall  be  punished  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  Can  there  be 
a  greater  crime,  in  a  civilized  state,  than  to 
make  an  improper  use  of  the  name  of  a 
Sovereign  ? — The  Emperor  of  Austria  conti- 
nues at  Holitsch. — A  great  number  of  the 
wounded  are  recovered.  The  army  is  in  a 
better  state  than  ever  it  was.  Prince  Murat 
reports,  that  the  number  of  his  cavalry  has 
almost  doubled  since  the  battle  of  Austerljtz. 
All  the  horses  which,  in  consequence  of 
forced  marches,  remained  on  the  road,,  are 
refreshed,  and  have  joined  their  corps.  More 
than  two  thousand  pieces  of  cannon  have 
been  sent  from  Vienna  to  France.  The 
Emperor  has  given  orders,  that  there  shall 
be  an  apartment  prepared  for  the  Napoleon 
Museum,  to  receive  all  the  curiosities  col- 
lected at  Vienna.  He  has  ordered  the  guns 
and  colours,  which  were  taken  from  Bavaria 
in  1/40,  to  be  restored.  The  Bavarians  then 
made  common  cause  with  France,  but  France 
was  then  governed  by  a  pusillanimous  priest. 
— The  people  of  Italy  have  displayed  gre.it 
energy.  The  Emperor  has  often  saidj 
'  Why  do  not  my  people  of  Italy  appear 
with  distinction  on  the  theatre  of  the  world: ' 
They  are  full  of  wit  and  spirit  :  it  will  con- 
sequently be  no  difficult  task  to  give  them 
the  proper  military  qualities.'  The  Italian 
artillery  belonging  to  the  royal  guard  covered 
themselves  with  glory  at  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  all 
the  experienced  French  artillerists.  Ibe 
royal  guard  always  marched  with  the  impe- 
rial guard,  and  every  where  shewed  them- 
selves worthy  to  do  so.  Venice  is  to  be 
united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Bologna 
and  Brescia  have  always  been  the  first  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  their  energy  ;  the 
Emperor,  accordingly,  in  receiving  the  ad- 
dresses of  these  lowns,  observed,  '  I  know 
tliat  the  towns  of  Bologna  and  Brescia,  soma 

mei  dl  cuore  (are  mine  from  the  heart).' 

The  Emperor  has  highly  approved  of  the  dis- 
positions made  by  Prince  Louis,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Holland,  the  excellent  positiyrr  he 
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has  taken  at  Nymegen,  and  the  measures  he 
has  proposed  tor  protecting  the  Northern 
frontier. 

Paris,  Jan.  5,  1806. The  brief  notice 

of  the  signing  of  peace  with  Austria,  trans- 
mitted the  day  before  yesterday  by  the  tele- 
graph from  Strasburgh,  has  not  yet  been 
followed  by  more  particular  advices.  They 
may,  however,  be  expected  every  instant, 
since  a  courier  was  dispatched  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  on  the 
eve  of  the  conclusion  of  peace.  This  courier 
was  the  bearer  of  a  new  bulletin  or  the  army 
of  his  Majesty,  the  contents  of  which,  on 
many  accounts,  are  extremely  worthy  of  no- 
tice.— The  deputation  of  the  tribunate, 
which  brought  to  the  capital  the  colours  ta- 
ken from  the  Austrian's,  are  to  carry,  this 
day,  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  portion  of 
these  trophies  intended  for  the  Commune  of 
Paris.  Every  arrangement  has  been  made, 
for  attending  with  a  becoming  pomp  this  pro- 
cession of  the  deputies  of  the  tribunes,  and 
for  rendering  the  inauguration  of  the  colours, 
to  be  presented  to  the  magistrates  of  Paris, 
as  solemn  as  possible.  The  ceremony  must 
derive  an  additional  brilliancy  from  the  joy 
diffused  throughout  the  city  by  the  peace 
which  has  been  announced.  The  inaugura- 
tion, on  Wednesday  last,  of  the  colours  sent 
to  the  senate,  in  presence  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries, gave  rise  to  several  speeches hy  the 
senators,  and  to  the  following  decrees  of  lhat 
body:- 

Extract  from  the  Register  of  the  Conservative 
Senate.  Wednesday,  Jan.  1,  1806. 
The  conservative  senate,  assembled  to  the 
number  of  members  prescribed  by  the  00th 
article  of  the  constitution,  after  having,  in  a 
public  sitting,  received  the  colours  taken 
from  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  fifty-four, 
brought  this  day  to  the  senate  by  the  tribu- 
nate "in  a  body,  conformable  to  the  orders  of 
the  Emperor  and  King;  deliberating  on  the 
proposals  which  have  been  made  by  several 
members,  respecting  the  means  of  perpetua- 
ting the  remembrance  of  the  glorious  events 
which  have  occurred  in  a  two  months'  cam- 
paign, terminated  by  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  decrees  as  follows  : — Art.  I.  The  con- 
servative senate,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people,  consecrates  a  triumphal  monument 
to  Napoleon  the  Great.  Art.  2.  The  senate, 
in  a  body,  will  proceed  to  meet  his  Imperial 
and  Royal  Majesty,  and  will  offer  him  the 
homage  of  the  admiration,  the  gratitude,  and 
the  love  of  the  French  people. 
_  The  senate,  in  the  same  sitting,  delibera- 
ting on  the  proposition  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers., respecting*  the  manner  of  testifying  to 


his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  the  gra- 
titude of  the  senate,  for  the  precious  proof, 
that  it  has  received  of  his  Majesty's  kind- 
ness, by  the  colours  of  which  he  has  made  it 
a  present,  decrees  as  follows: — Art.  I.  Thfe 
letter  6f  Iiis Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King, 
dated  jElchingeii,  October  18,  in  which  his 
Majesty  makes  a  present  to  the  senate  of 
forty  stands  of  col  ours,  taken  by  his  army, 
shall  he  engraved  on  marble  tablets  to  be 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  sitting'  of  the  senate. 
Art.  2.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  there 
shall  be  also  engraved  the  following  sen- 
tence .-— f  The  Forty  Colours,  and  Fourteen 
others  since  added  to  the  First,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty, were  brought  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Tribunate,  in  a  Body,  and  deposited  in  this 
Hall,  on  the  1st  January.  1806.  (Signed) 
J.  Buonaparte,  President.  Cornudet, 
Ex-Secretary. 


Wirtemeerg  amd  France. — Declarat'rm 
of  the  Deputation  of  the  States  to  his  Se- 
rene Higfmess  the  Elector  of  IPirtemberg, 
Oct.  5, 1805.  Concluded  from  p.  84. — Thejr 
likewise  subjoin  their  humble  request  toyour 
Electoral  Highness,  to  condescend  topacifv 
your  unhappy  country,  alarmed  in  these  dan- 
gerous timesforits  constitution,  by  the  conso- 
latory assurance,  that  it  shall  be  maintained 
inviolate. — '■ — With  regard  to  the  manner  of 
raising  the  troops,  the  deputies  confidently 
trust,  that  your  Electoral  Highness  will 
commit  it  in  a  constitutional  way,  to  the 
management  of  a  general  deputation.  They 
merely  humbly  claim  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting to  your  Electoral  Highness  a  farther 
explicit  declaration  on  these  subjects,  after 
receiving  a  written  demand.  The  deputies 
present,  recommend  the  highly  lamentable 
situation  of  the  country  to  the  paternal  care 
and  magnanimity  of  your  Electoral  High- 
ness, and  themselves  to  a  continuance  of 
your  favour. 


Dispute  with  America. — (Concluded from 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  973. ) 
"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of 
"'  State  be  directed  to  lay  before  this  House, 
"  at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  such  laws 
' '  of  Great  Britain  as  impose  anv  highe"  or 
"  greater  duties  on  the  exportation  of  goods, 
"  wares,  and  merchandize  to  the  United 
"  States,  than  are  imposed  on  similar  goods, 
ec  wares.,  and  merchandize,  when  exported 
"  to  the  nations  of  Europe;  and  also  to  re- 
"  port  the  amount  in  sterling  money  of  thra 
"  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Great 
"  Britdm  and  Ireland,  for  the  years  1S02, 
"  1803,  and  1804,  on  which 'such  duties 
«  affexBarged      Resolved;  That  the  Sec:-- 
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"  tary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed  to  report 
"  to  this  House,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
"  Congress,  a  statement,  shewing  the  va- 
"  lue  (agreeably  to  the  prime  cost),  in  ster- 
"  ling  money,  of  Irish  linens,  and  all  other 
"  manufactures  of  linen,  or  sail  duck,  nails, 
"  hats,  looking-glasses,  plated  and  glass 
"  wares,  ribbons,  silks  of  all  kinds,  printed 
"  linen  and  cotton,  and  the  quantity  of  Bri- 
"  tish  salt  and  rum,  imported  into  the 
*'  United  States  from  Great  Britain  and 
"  her  dependencies,  during  the  years  1802, 
"  1803,  and  1804;  and  also  the  value  of 
"  linens  imported  into  the  United  States 
"  from  all  other  foreign  nations." — During 
the  ensuing  session  these  reports  will  be 
made.  Will  they  not  furnish  the  materials 
for  a  just  and  honourable  retaliation  ?■ — So 
comparatively  invulnerable  are  the  United 
States  with  foreign  powers,  and  so  numerous 
are  the  weak  points  of  the  latter,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  species  of  redress  it  be- 
comes our  government  to  take,  in  case  re- 
monstrance becomes,  unavailing.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  existing  state  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, that  we  think  the  subjects  to  which 
we  have  alluded  well  worthy  of  the  public 
attention ;  and,  in  order  to  throw  light  on 
them,  we  shall  from  time  to  time  6ubmit 
several  interesting  documents  which  time 
has,  perhaps,  thrown  into  too  deep  an  obli- 
vion. They  will  generally  speak  for  them- 
selves, without  the  aid  of  commentary. 

FOREIGN  OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 

America. Message  of  the  President,  to 

the  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives, 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Dec.  3, 
1805. 

At  a  moment  when  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope are  in  commotion  and  arming  against 
each  other,  when  those  with  whom  we  have 
principal  intercourse  are  engaged  in  the  ge- 
neral contest,  and  whep  the  countenance  of 
some  of  them  towards  pur  peaceable  coun- 
try threatens  that  even  that  may  not  be  unaf- 
fected by  what  is  passing  on  the  general  the- 
atre, a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  ifi  both  houses  of  congress,  has  be- 
come more  than  usually  desirable.  Coming 
from  every  section  of  our  country,  they 
bring  with  them  the  sentiment*  and  the  in- 
formation of  the  whole,  and  will  be  enabled 
to  give  a  direction  to  the  public  affairs, 
which  the  will  and  the  wisdom  of  the  whole 
will  approve  and  support. — In  taking  a  view 
of  the  state  of  our  country ;  we,  in  the  first 
place,  notice  the  late  affliction  of  two  of  our 
cities  under  the  fatal  fever,  which  in  latter 
times  has  occasionally  visited  our  shores. 
Providence  in  his  goodness  gave  it  an  early  : 
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termination  on  this  occasion,  and  lessened 
the  number  of  victims  which  have  usually 
fallen  before  it.  In  the  course  of  the  several 
visitations  by  this  disease,  it  has  appeared 
that  it  is  strictly  local,  incident  to  cities  and 
on  the  tide  waters  only  ;  incommunicable  in 
the  country  either  by  persons  under  the  dis- 
ease, or  by  goods  carried  from  diseased  pla- 
ces; than  its  access  is  with  the  autumn,  and 
it  disappears  with  the  early  frosts.  These 
restrictions,  within  narrow  limits  of  time 
and  space,  give  security  even  to  our  mari- 
time cities,  during  three- fourths  of  the  year, 
to  the  country  always.  Although  from  these 
facts  it  appears  unnecessary ;  yet,  to  satisfy 
the  fears  of  foreign  nations,  and  cautions  on 
their  part  not  to  be  complained  of  in  a  dan- 
ger whose  limits  are  yet  unknown  to  them, 
I  have  strictly  enjoined  on  the  officers  at  the 
head  of  the  customs  to  certify  with  exact 
truth,  for  every  vessel  sailing  for  a  foreign 
port,  the  state  of  health  respecting  this  fever, 
which  prevails  at  the  place  from  which  she 
sails;  under  every  motive  from  character 
and  duty  to  certify  the  truth,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  have  faithfully  executed  this  in- 
junction.— Much  real  injury  has,  however, 
been  sustained  from  a  propensity  to  iden- 
tify with  this  endemic,  and  to  call  by  the 
same  name,  fevers  of  very  different  kinds 
whith  have  been  known  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  countries,  and  never  have  been  placed 
among  those  deemed  contagious.  As  we 
advance  in  our  knowledge  of  this  disease,  as 
facts  develope  the  source  from  which  indivi- 
duals receive  it,  the  state  authorities  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  public  health,  and  con- 
gress with  that  of  the  general  commerce, 
will  become  able  to  regulate  with  effect 
their  respective  functions  in  these  depart- 
ments. The  burthen  of  quarantines  is  felt 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  their  efficacy  me- 
rits examination.  Although  the  heall^i  law 
of  the  states  should  be  found  to  need  no  pre- 
sent revisal,  by  congress,  yet  commerce 
claims  that  their  attention  should  ever  be 

awake  to  them. Since  our  last  meeting, 

the  aspect  of  our  sovereign  relations  has  con- 
siderably changed.  Our  coasts  have  been 
infested,  and  our  harbours  watched  by  pri- 
vate armed  vessels,  some  of  them  without 
commissions,  some  with  illegal  commissions, 
others  with  those  of  legal  form,  but  commit- 
ting piratical  acts  beyond  the  authority  of 
their  commissions.  They  have  captured  in 
the  very  entrance  of  our  harbours,  as  well  as 
on  the  high  seas,  not  only  the  vessels  of  our 
friends  cooling  to  trade  with  us,  but,  our 
own  also.  They  have  carried  them  off  un- 
der pretence  of  legal  adjudication,  but  not 
daring  to  approach  a  court  of  justice,  they 
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have  plundered  and  sunk  them  by  the  way 
in  obscure  places,  where  no  evidence  could 
arise  against  them,  mal-treated  the  crews 
and  abandoned  them  in  boats,  on  the  open 
aea,  or  on  desart  shores,  without  food  or  co- 
vering. These  enormities  appearing  to  be 
unreached  by  any  control  of  their  sovereigns, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  equip  a  force,  to 
cruize  within  our  own  seas,  to  arrest  all  ves- 
sels of  these  descriptions  found  hovering  on 
our  coasts,  within  the  limits  of  the  Gulph 
stream,  and  to  bring  them  in  for  trial  as  pi- 
rates.— The  same  system  of  hovering  on  our 
coasts  and  harbours,  under  colour  of  seeking 
enemies,  has  been  also  carried  on  by  public 
armed  ships,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  op- 
pression of  our  commerce.  New  principles 
too  have  been  interpolated  into  the  law  of 
nations,  founded  neither  in  justice  nor  the 
usage  or  acknowledgments  of  nations;  ac- 
cording to  these  a  belligerent  takes  to  itselt  a 
commerce  with  its  own  enemy,  which  it  de- 
nies to  a  neutral,  on  the  ground  of  its  aiding 
that  enemy  in  the  war.  But  reason  revolts 
at  such  an  inconsistency ;  and  the  neutral 
having  equal  right  with  the  belligerent  to  de- 
cide the  question,  the  interests  of  our  con- 
stituents, and  the  ,duty  of  maintaining  the 
authority  of  reason,  the  only  empire  between 
just  nations,  impose  on  us  the  obligation  of 
.providing  an  effectual  and  determined  oppo- 
sition to  a  doctrine  so  injurious  to  the  rights 
of  peaceable  nations.  Indeed  the  confidence 
>ve  ought  to  have  on  the  justice  of  others  still 
countenances  the  hope,  that  a  sounder  view 
of  those  rights  will  of  itself  induce  from 
every  belligerent  a  more  correct  observance 
of  them. — With  Spain  our  negociations  for 
the  setdement  of  differences  have  not  had  a 
satisfactory  issue.  Spoliations  during  the 
former  war,  for  which  she  had  formerly  ac- 
knowledged herself  responsible,  have  been 
refused  to  be  compensated  but  on  conditions 
affecting  other  claims  in  no  wise  connected 
with  them;  yet  the  same  practices  are  re- 
newed in  the  present  war,  and  are  already  of 
great  amount.  On  the  Mobile,  our  com- 
merce passing  through  that  river  continues 
to  be  obstructed,  by  arbitrary  duties  and  vex- 
atious searches.  Propositions  for  adjusting 
amicably  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana  have 
hot  been  acceded  to.  While  the  right  is  un- 
settled, we  have  avoided  changing  the  state 
of  things,  by  taking  new  posts,  or  strength- 
ening ourselves  in  the  disputed  teir  tories,  in 
the  hope  that  the  other  power  would  not,  by 
a  contrary  conduct,  oblige  us  to  meet  their 
example,  and  endanger  conflicts  of  au- 
thority, the  issue  of  which  ma)'  not  be  easily 
controled :  but  in  this  hope  we  have  now 
reason  to  lessen  our  coniidence.     Inroads 
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have  been  recently  made  into  the  territories 
of  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  ;  our  citizens 
have  been  seized,  and  their  property  plun- 
dered in  the  very  parts  of  the  former  which 
had  been  actually  delivered  up  by  Spain,  and 
this  by  the  regular  officers  and  soldiers  of 
that  government.  I  have  therefore  found  it 
necessary  at  length,  to  give  orders  to  our 
troops  on  that  frontier  to  be  in  readiness  to 
protect  our  citizens,  and  to  repel  by  arms 
any  similar  aggressions  in  future.  Other  de- 
tails necessary  for  your  full  information  of 
the  state  of  things  between  this  country  and 
that,  shall  be  the  subject  of  another  commu- 
nication.— In  reviewing  these  injuries  from 
some  of  the  belligerent  powers,  the  modera- 
tion, the  firmness,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  le- 
gislature will  all  be  called  into  actien.  We 
ought  still  to  hope  that  time  and  a  more  cor- 
rect estimate  of  interest  as  well  as  of  charac- 
ter, will  produce  the  justice  we  are  bound  to 
expect.  But  should  any  nation  deceive  itself 
by  false  calculations,  and  disappoint  that  ex- 
pectation, we  must  join  tn  the  unprofitable 
contest,  of  trying  which  party  can  do  the 
other  the  most  harm  ;  some  of  these  injuries 
may  perhaps  admit  a  peaceable  remedy, 
where  that  is  competent,  it  is  always  the 
most  desirable ;  but  some  of  them  are  of  a 
nature  to  be  met  by  force  only,  and  all  of 
them  may  lead  to  it.  1  cannot,  therefore, 
but  recommend  such  preparations  as  circum- 
stances call  for.  The  first  object  is  to  place 
our  sea-port  towns  out  of  the  danger  of  in- 
sult. Measures  have  been  already  taken  for 
furnishing  them  with  heavy  cannon  for  the 
service  of  such  land  batteries  as  may  make  a 
part  of  their  defence  against  armed  vessels 
approaching  them.  In  aid  of  these  it  is  de- 
sirable we  should  have  a  competent  numbtr 
of  gun-boats  ;  and  the  number  to  be  compe- 
tent must  be  considerable.  If  immediately 
begun,  they  may  be  in  readiness  for  service 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  season.  Whe- 
ther it  will  be  necessary  to  augment  our  land 
forces,  will  be  decided  by  occurrences  pro- 
bably in  the  course  of  your  session.  In  the 
mean  time  you  will  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  expedient,  for  a  state  of  peace 
as  well  as  of  war,  so  to  organize  or  class  the 
militia,  as  would  enable  us  on  any  sudden 
emergency,  to  call  for  ihe  services  of  the 
younger  portions,  unincumbered  with  the 
old  or  those  having  families.  Upwards  of 
three  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  men, 
between  the  ages  of  IS  and  2b  years,  which 
the  last  census  shews  we  ma}-  count  within 
our  limits,,  will  furnish  a  competent  number 
for  offence  or  defence,  in  any  point  where 
they  may  be  wanted,  and  will  give  time  for 
raising  regular  forces  after  the  necessity  of 
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them  shall  become  certain :  and  the  reducing 
to  the  early  period  of  life  all  its  active  ser- 
vice, cannot  but  be  desirable  to  our  younger 
citizens,  of  the  present  as  well  as  future 
times,  in  as  much  as  it  engages  to  them  in 
more  advanced  age  a  qniet  and  undisturbed 
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repose  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  I 
cannot  then  but  earnestly  recommend  to 
your  early  consideration  the  expediency  of 
so  modifying  our  militia  system  as,  by  a  se- 
paration of  the  more  active  part  from  that 
which  is  less  so,  we  may  draw  from  it,  when 
necessary,  an  efficient  corps,  lit  for  real  or 
active  service,  and  to  be  called  to  it  in  regular 
rotation. — Considerable  provision  has  been 
made  under  former  authorities  from  con- 
gress, of  mateiials  for  the  construction  of 
ships  of  war  of  7  4  guns,  these  materials  are 
on  hand  subject  to  the  further  will  of  the  le- 
gislature.— Au  immediate  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  also 
submitted  topyour  determination. — Turning 
from  these  unpleasant  views  of  violence  and 
wrongs,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  liberation 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  were  stranded 
on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  and  made  prisoners 
of  war.  In  a  government  bottomed  on  the 
will  of  all,  the  life  and  liberty  of  every  citi- 
zen becomes  interesting  to  all.  In  the.  trea- 
ty therefore  which  has  concluded  our  war- 
fare with  that  state,  an  article  for  the  ransom 
of  our  citizens  has  been  agreed  to.  An  ope- 
ration by  land,  by  a  small  band  of  our  coun- 
trymen, and  others  engaged  for  the  occasion, 
m  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  the  ex-ba- 
shaw of  that  country,  gallantly  conducted 
by  our  late  consul  Eaton,  and  their  successful 
enterprise  op  the  city  of  Derne,  contributed 
doubtless  to  the  impression  which  produced 
peace  :  and  the  conclusion  of  this  prevented 
opportunities  of  which  Hie  officers  and  men 
of  our  squadron  destined  for  Tripoli,'  would 
have  availed  themselves  to  emulate  the  acts 
of  valour  exhibited  by  their  brethren  in  the 
attack  of  the  last  year.'  Reflecting  with 
high  satisfaction  on  the  distinguished  bravery 
displayed  whenever  occasions  permitted  in 
the  late  Mediterranean  service,  J  think  it 
■would  be  an  useful  encouragement,  as  well 
as  a  just  reward,  to  make  an  opening  for 
some  present  promotion  by  enlarging  our 
peace  establishment  of  captains  and  lieute- 
nants.— 'With  Tunis,  some  misunderstand- 
ings have  arisen,  not  yet  sufficiently  explain- 
ed, but  friendly  discussions  with  their  am- 
bassador recently  arrived,  and  a  mutual  dis- 
position to  do  whatever  is  just  and  reason- 
aide,  cannot  fail  of  dissipating  these.  So  that 
v.e  may  consider  our  peace  on  that  coast  ge- 
nerally, to  be  on  as  sound  a  footing  as  it  has 
tiertl  at  any  preceding  time.     StilJ   it  will 


not  be  expedient  to  withdraw  immediately 
the  whole  of  our  force  from  that  sea. — The 
law  providing  for  a  naval  peace  establish- 
ment, fixes  the  number  of  frigates  which 
shall  be  kept  in  constant  service  in  time  of 
peace;  and  prescribes  that  they  shall  be 
manned  by  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  their 
compliment  of  seamen  and  ordinary  seamen. 
Whether  a  frigate  may  be  trusted  to  two- 
thirdsonlyof  the  proper  complement  of  men, 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  service  on 
which  she  is  ordered,  that  may  sometimes 
for  her  safety  as  well  as  to  ensure  her  ob-r 
ject,  require  her  fullest  compliment.  In 
adverting  to  this  subject,  congress  will  per- 
haps, consider  whether' the  best  limitation  6u 
the  executive  discretion  in  this  case,  would 
not  be  by  the  number  of  seamen  which  may 
be  employed  in  the  whole  service,  rather 
than  by  the  number  of  vessels.  Occasions 
oftencr  arise  for  the  employment  of  small, 
than  of  large  vessels :  and  it  would  lessen 
risk  as  well  as  expense,  to  be  authorised  to 
employ  them  of  preference.  The  limita- 
tion suggested  by  the  number  of  seamen, 
would  admit  a  selection  of  vessels  best 
adapted  to  the  service. — Our  Indian  neigh- 
bours are  advancing,  many  of  them  with 
spirit,  and  others  beginning  to  engage  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  household  manu- 
facture. They  are  becoming  sensible  that 
the  earth  yields  subsistence  with  less  labour 
than  the  forest,  and  finds  it  their  interest 
from- time  to  time  to  dispose  of  parts  of  their 
surplus  and  waste  lands,  for  the  means  ot 
improving  those  they  occupy,  and  of  sub- 
sisting their  families  while  they  are  prepa- 
ring their  farms:  since  your  last  session  the 
northern  tribes  have  sold  to  us  the  tends  be- 
tween the  Connecticut  reserve  and  the  for- 
mer Indian  boundary,  and  those  on  the  Ohio, 
from  the  same  boundary  and  its  rapids,  and 
for  a  considerable  depth  inland.  The  Chick- 
asaws  and  Cherokees  have  sold  us  the  coun- 
try between  and  adjacent  to  the  two  districts 
of  Tennessee;  and  the  Creeks  the  residue 
of  their  lands  in  the  fork  or  Ocmulgee  up  to 
the  Ulcofauhatche ;  the  three  former  pur- 
chases are  important,  in  as  much  as  they 
consolidate  parts  of  our  settled  country,  and 
render  their  intercourse  secure;  and  the  se- 
cond particularly  so  as,  with  the  small  point 
on  the  river  which  we  expect  is  by  this  time 
ceded  by  the  Piankeshaws,  it  completes  our 
possession  of  the  whole,  of  both  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  from  its  source  to  near  its  mouth, 
and  the  navigation  of  that  river  is  thereby 
rendered  for  ever  safe  to  our  citizens  settled 
and  settling  on  its  extensive  waters ;  the 
purchase  from  the  Creeks  too  has  been  for 
some  time  particularly  interesting    to   tha 
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state  of  Georgia. — The  several  treaties  which 
have  been  mentioned  will  be  submitted  to 
both  houses  of  congress  for   the  exercise  of 

their  respective  functions. Deputies  now 

oil  their  way  to  the  seat  of  government,  from 
various  nations  of  Indians  inhabiting  the 
Missouri  and  other  parts  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, come  charged  with  assurances  of  their 
satisfaction  with  the  new  relations  in 
which  they  are  placed  with  us,  of  their  dis- 
positions to  cultivate  our  peace  and  friend- 
ship, and  their  desire  to  enter  into  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  us. — A  state  of  our  com- 
merce in  exploring  the  principal  rivers  of 
that  country,  and  of  the  information  re- 
specting them  hitherto  obtained,  will  be 
communicated  as  soon  as  we  shall  receive 
soriie  further  relations  which  we  have  reason 

shortly  to  expect. The    receipts  at  the 

treasury  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th 
of  Sept.  last,  have  exceeded  the  sum  of  13 
millions  of  dollars,  which  with  not  quite  5 
millions  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,'  have  enabled  us,  after  meeting 
other  demands,  to  pay  nearly  2  millions  of 
the  debt  contracted  under  the  British  treaty 
and  convention,  upwards  of  4  millions  of 
principal  of  the  public  debt,  and  4  millions 
ot  interest ;  these  pavments,  with  those 
which  had  been  made  in  the  3  \  years  pre- 
ceding, have  extinguished,  of  the  funded 
debt,  nearly  18  millions  of  principal. — Con- 
gress, by  their  act  of  Nov.  10,  1803,  autho- 
rised us  to  borrow  2,750,000  dollars  towards 
meeting  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  assumed 
by  the  convention  with  France.     We  have 
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not,  however,  made  use  of  this  authority, 
because  the  sum  of  four  millions  and  an  half, 
winch  remained  in  the  treasury  on  the  same 
30th  day  of  September  last,  with  the  receipts 
which  we. may  calculate  on  for  the  ensuing' 
year,  besides  paying  the  annual  sum  of  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  appropriated  to  the  fund- 
ed debt,  and  meeting  all  the  current  de- 
mands which  may  be  expected,  will  enable 
us  to  pay. the  whole  sum  of  three  millions 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  as- 
sumed by  the  French  convention,  and  still 
leave  us  a  surplus  of  nearly  a  million  of  dol- 
lars at  our  free  disposal ;  should  you  concur 
in  the  provisions  of  arms  and  armed  vessels 
recommended  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  this  surplus  will  furnish  the  means  of 
doing  so. — On  this  first  occasion  of  address- 
ing congress  since,  by  the  choice  of  my  con- 
stituents, I  have  entered  on  a  second  term  of 
administration,  I  embrace  the  opportunitv 
to  give  this  public  assurance,  that  I  will  exert 
my  best  endeavours  to  administer  faithfully 
the  executive  department ;  I  will  zealously 
co-operate  with  you  in  auy  measure  which 
may  tend  to  secure  the  liberty,  property,  and 
personal  safety  of  our  feljow  citizens,  and  to 
consolidate  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment.  In  the  course  of  your  session  you 

shall  receive  all  the  aid  which  I  can  give  for 
the  dispatch  of  the  public  business,  and  all 
the  information  necessary  for  your  delibera- 
tions, of  which  the  interests  of  our  own 
country,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by 
others,  will  admit  a  communication. 

(Signed)     Tit.  Jeffekson. 


DOMESTIC  OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 
Public  Funeral  of  Lord  Viscount  Nelson.     From  the  London  Gazette,  Jan.  18.  180(5. 
On  Wednesday,  the  8th  inst.  the  remains  of  the  late  rt.  hon.  Horatio  Viscount  and  Baron 
Nelson,  K.  B.  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White  Squadron  of  his  Majesty's  Fleet,  were  conveyed 
from  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Greenwich,    where  they  had  lain  in  state,  in  the  Painted  Hall, 

on  the  three  preceding  days,   to  the  Admiralty. Soon  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

the  several  persons,  appointed  to  attend  the  remains  from  Greenwich,  assembled  at  the  go- 
■  vernor's  house  within   the  Royal  Hospital ;  and,   at  about  one  o'clock,  proceeded  in  the 
barges  according  to  the  following  order,  viz. 

First  Barge,  covered  with  Black  Cloth. 

Drams — Two  Trumpets,  with  their  Banners  in  the  Steerage. 

The  Standard,  at  the  Head,  borne  by  Capt.  Sir  F.  Laforey,  bart.  of  the  Spartiate,  supported 

by  Lieuts.  W.  C.  Barker,  and  G.  Antram,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  Guidon,  at  the  door-place,  borne  by  Capt.  FI.  W.  Bayntum,  of  the  Leviathan,  (in  the 
absence,  by  indisposition,  of  Capt.  Durham,)  supported  by  two  lieuts.  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
all  in  their  full  uniform  coats,  with  black  waistcoats,  breeches,  and  stockings,  and  crape 
round  their  arms  and  hats. 
Rouge  Croix  and  Blue  Mantle,  Pursuivants  of  Arms,  in  close  mourning,  with  their  tabards 
over  their  cloaks,  and  hatbands  and  ecarves, 
Second  Barge,  covered  with  Black  Cloth. 
Four  Trumpets  in  the  Steerage. 
Heralds  of  Arms,  habited  as  those  in  the  first  barge,  bearing  the  Surcoat,  Target  and  Swor4 
Helmet  and  Crest,  and  the  Gauntlet  and  Spurs,  of  the  deceased. 
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The  Banner  of  the  deceased,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath ,  at  the  head,  borne  by  Capt.  Ed.  Ro- 

therara,  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  supported  by  two  lieuts.  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  Great  Banner,  with  the  augmentations,  at  the  door  place,  borne  by  Capt.  R.  Moorsom, 
of  the  Revenge,  supported  by  Lieuts.  D.  Keys  and  N.  Tucker,  of  the  Nassau,  all  habited: 
as  those  in  the  first  barge. 

Third  Barge, 
Covered  with  black  velvet,  the  top  adorned  with  plumes  of  black  feathers,  and  in  the  centre, 
upj.i  four  shields  of  the  arms  of  the  deceased  joining  in  point,  a  Viscount's  Coi*onet. 
Three  Bannerolls  of  the  Family  Lineage  of  the  deceased,  on  each  side,  affixed  to.  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  barge. 

Six  Trumpets,  with' their  Banners  as  before,  in  the  Steerage. 
Six  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  habited  as  those  in  the  other  barges;  one  to  each  Ban- 

neroll,  viz. 
Lieut   (now  Captain)  John  Pasco.  Lieut,  (now  Captain)  — —  Williams. 

Lieut,  (now  Captain)  John  Yule.  Lieut.  George  Browne. 

T.  Atkinson,  Master  of  the  Victory.  Lieut.  James  Uzuld  Purches. 

The  Body, 
Covered  with  a  large  Sheet,  and  a  Pall  ci  Yelvigt  adorned  with  Six  Escocheons. 
"TCorroy  King  of  Arms,  in  the  absence,  by  indisposition,  of  Clarenceux,  habited  as  the  other 
officers  of  arms,  and  bearing,  at  the  head  of  the  body,  a  Viscount's  Coronet  upon  a  black 
velvet  cushion. 

At  the  head  of  the  barge  the  Union  Flag  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Attendants  on  the  body  while  at  Greenwich,  in   mourning. 
Fourth  Barge,  covered  with  Black  Cloth. 
The  chief  mourner,  Sir  P.  Parker,  bart.  Admiral  of  tbe%leet,  with  his  two  supporfejrs,  Ad- 
miral Samuel  Vise.  Hood,   and  Admiral  \V.  Lord  Radstock  ;  six  assistant  mourners,  viz-. 
Admirals  B.  Caldwell,  Sir  R.  Curtis,  knt.  and  bart.  R.  R.  Bligh,  Sir  CM.  Pole,  bart.  and 
Vice- Admirals  C.  E.- Nugent,  and  C.  P.  Hamilton  ;  four  supporters  of  the  pall, 'viz.  Vice 
Admirals  J.  H.  Witshed  and  T.  Taylor,  Admiral  Sir  J.  Orde,  bart.  (in  the  absence,  by 
indisposition,  of  Vice-Admiral  H.  Savage,  who  had  been  nominated  to  this  station),  and 
Rear-Adm.  E.  Harvey  ;  six  supporters  of  the  canopy,  viz.  Rear-Adm-s.  T.  Drury,  Sir  W. 
H.  Douglas,   bart.  T.  Wells,   Sir  I.  Coffin,   bart.  J.'  Aylmer,  and  W.  Domett;  and  the 
train  bearer  of  the  chief  mourner,  the  hon.  H.  Blackwood,  of  the  Euryalus,  all  in  mourn* 
ing  cloaks,  over  their  respective  full  uniform  coats,  black  waistcoats,  breeches^  and  stock-' 
ings,  crape  round  their  arms,  and  crape  hatbands. 
Windsor  Herald,  acting  for  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  habited  as  the  other  officers  of  arms. 
The  Banner  of  Emblems,  at  the  door-place,  borne  by  Capt.  T.  M.  Hardy,  of  the  Victory, 
supported  by  lieuts.  A.  King  and  G.  M.  Bligh,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  habited  as  those  in  the 
other  barges. 

The  barges  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral,  followed,  singly;  and,  immediately  after,  the  rt.  hon.  the  Lord  Mayor 
in  the  City  State  Barge  ;  followed  £y  the  barges  of  several  of  the  Companies  of  the  City  of 
London,  singly,  according  to  their  rank ;  their  respective  colours  half-staff. — The  procession 
■was  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  gun-boats  and  row-pboats  of  the  river  fencibles  j 
and  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  his  character  of  Conservator  of  the  River  Thames,  highly  distin- 
guished himself  upon  this  occasion  by  his  lordship's  judicious  and  unremitting  attentions  to 
their  due  arrangement  and  order. — As  the  procession  passed  the  Tower  of  London,  minute 
guns  were  there  fired  During  the  time  of  the  landing  the  body,  and  the  several  persons 
from  the  four  mourning  barges,  at  Whitehall  Stairs  ;  the  King's  and  Admiralty  Barges,  and 
those  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  City  Companies,  lay  on  their  oars. 

Order  of  the  Procession  from  Whitthall  Stairs  to  the  Admiralty  on  Foot, 

Drams  and  Trumpets. 

Rouge  Croix  Pursui:  ant  of  Arms. 

The  Standard,  borne  by  the  Captaip,  and  supported  by  the  Two  Lieuts.  before  rqentior.ed. 

Trumpet. 

Blue  Mantle  Pursuivant  of  Arms. 

The  Guidon,  borne  and  supported  as  in  the  Barge. 

Two  Trumpets. 

Rouge  Dragori  Pursuivant  of  Arms. 

Tiit  P«nner\>f  the  Deceased  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  borne  and  supported  as  in  the  Barge. 
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Two  Trumpets. 

Richmond  Herald. 

The  Great  Banner,  borne  and  supported  as  in  the  Barge. 

Gauntlet  and  Spurs,  borne  bv  York  Herald. 

Helm  and  Crest,     Somerset  Heixld. 

Sword  and  Target, Lancaster  Herald. 

Surcoat,  Chester  Kerala. 

Six  Trumpets. 

_Norrcy  King  of  Arms,  in  the  absence  of  Clarenceux,  bearing  the  Coronet  on   a  Black 

Velvet  Cushion. 

~u       t,  ii      ».urSa\  The  Body,  f  0  *•     ThreeBannerollsof 

Three  Bankrolls  of  tne  f  £  g  \  CwmA  with    BJfck  Ve]vet  (^       ^  fam     ^ 

farmly  hneage*of  the)  |      f    Pall)  adorned  ,vith  Escoche_ )  rf  J.   of  the  4cease&d> 
deceased,  borneasbe-}  Kg  f  under  a  Canopy  sup- J  s$  \    borne  as   belore- 

fcrementioned.  (,£  %  )    ported  by  Six  Admi^,s>       I  f  *  J    raentioned. 

Garter  Principal  King  of  Aims  (absent,  by  indisposition). 
Supporter,  f  77(e  Chief  Mourner,  1  Supporter, 

Adm.  Lord  Radstock,  |  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart.  Adm.  of  the  Fleet,  j  Adm.  Viscount  Hood.. 

Train-Bearer, 

Captain  the  Honourable  Henry  Blackwood. 

The  Six  Admirals  betorenamed,  Assistant  Mourners. 

Windsor  Herald,  acting  for  Norroy  King  of  Arms. 

The  Banner  of  Emblems,  borne  and  supported  as  in  the  Barge. 

Attendants  on  the  Body  while  at  Greenwich. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Admiralty,  the  body  was  there  deposited,  privately,  till  the  following 

•by,  and  the  persons  who  were  in  the  procession  retired. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  "the  9th  inst.  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  their  Roy- 
al Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  with  several  of  the  great  officers,  and  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  in  their  carriages  ;  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  with  the  officers  and 
others  of  his  household,  the  officers  of  arms,  and  a  number  of  naval  officers,  in  mourning 
coaches,  assembled  in  Hyde  Park ;  having  been  admitted  at  Cumberland  and  Grosvenor 
Gates  upon  producing  tickets  issued  from  the  College  of  Arms  ;  and,  having  there  been  mar- 
shalled within  the  rails,  proceeded,  one  by  one,  across  Piccadilly,  into  St.  James's  Park,  by 
the  gate  at  the  top  of  Constitution  Hill,  and  onwards,  through  the  Horse  Guards,  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  move  in  the  procession. — The  chief  mourner, 
with  his  supporters  and  train-bearer,  and  the  several  naval  officers  to  whom  duties  were  as- 
*  signed  in  the  solemnity,  assembled  at  the  Admiralty  :  the  seamen  and  marines  of  the  Vic- 
tory the  pensioners  from  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  watermen  of  the  deceased,  the  six  con- 
ductors, the  messenger  of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  the  marshal's-men,  with  the  trumpets 
and  drums,  were  stationed  in  the  Admiralty  Yard. — Those  persons  in  the  procession,  who 
were  not  to  wear  mourning  cloaks,  official  gowns,  or  habits,  appeared  in  mourning,  with-* 
out  weepers,  and  with  mourning  swords;  knights  of  the  several  orders  wore  their  collars; 
naval  and  military  officers  were  in  their  full  uniforms,  with  crape  around  their  arms,  and  in 
their  hats ;  the  naval  officers,  to  whom  particular  duties  were  assigned,  had  black  cloth 
waistcoats,  and  breeches,  and  black  stockings  ;  and  the  clergy  were  in  their  clerical  habits. 
—Servants  not  in  mourning,  attending  the  carriages,  were  admitted  with  silk  or  crape  hat- 
bands and  gloves. — The  troops,  ordered  by  his  Majesty  to  attend  at  the  funeral  under  tht5 
command  of  Gen.  Sir  D.  Dundas,  K.  B.  were  assembled  and  formed  by  the  several  general 
officers  under  whose  command  they  respectively  were,  on  the  Parade  at  St.  James's  Park, 
before  the  Horse  Guards,  at  half-pist  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  whole  fronted  to- 
wards the  Horse  Guards,  and  were  formed  as  follows,  (the  infantry  being  three,  deep),  viz. 
4  companies  of  grenadiers,  with  their  right  near  to  the  angle  of  the  Treasury  Building  :  4 
companies  of  light  infantry,  in  a  line  with  the  grenadiers,  and  their  right  to  the  road  leading 
through  the  Horse  Guards  the  second  brigade  of  infantry,  about  60  yards  behind  the  gre- 
nadiers, cmd  their  right  to  tiie  Treasury  Wall :  the  first  brigade  of  infantry,  about  (50  yards 
behind  the  second,  and  parallel  to  it.  The  cavalry  formed  in  one  line  behind  the  infantry; 
their  right  to  the  Sluice  Coyer  on  the  Parade,  and  extending  towards  the  eud  of  the  Mall, 
being  parallel  to  the  row  of  trees,  which  were  close  in  their  rear.  The  artillery  Resembled, 
and  formed  fronting  to  the  Trea.sury,  with  their  right  at  the  parade  gun. — This  disposition 
beings  made,  the  march  began  at  12  o'clock  in  the  following  order;  the  general  officers  and 
their  staff  at  the  head  of  their  respective  brigades. 
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A  detachment  of  light  dragoons. 
Four  companies  of  light  infantry. 

luQ  Sd  regimentt  J  Commanded  by  the  Hon.  Major-Gen.  C.  Hope. 
The  79th  regiment  3  J  •>  v 

The  31st  regiment  j    Commanded  b    ^  H     '  Bri      Gen<  R>  Meade, 
The  21st  regiment  \  J  & 

The  14th — 2  squadrons') 

The  10th — 2  squadrons  >  Commanded  by  Major-Gen.  W.  St.  Leger. 
The  2d — 2  squadrons      ) 

The  royal  artillery,  with  eleven  pieces  of  cannon. 
Four  companies  of  grenadiers. 
Each  corps  marched  off,  ami  followed  in  succession  from  its  left.     The  infantry  marched 
in  sections  of  t)  or  7  files:  the  cavalry  4  men  in  front :   the  artillery  and  its  carriages  two  a- 
breast:  officers  of  infantry  in  front  of  the  divisions,  and  not  on  the  flanks. — As  soon  as  the 
troops  had  passed  the  Admiralty,  the  procession  moved  in  the  following  order  : 

Marshal's-  men,  on  foot,  to  clear  the  A'ay. 

Messenger  of  the  College  of  Arms,  in  a  mourning  cloak  with  a  badge  of  the  College  on  his 

shoulder,  his  staff  tipped  with  silver,  and  furled  with  sarsnet. 

Six  conductors,  in  mourning  cloaks,  with  Black  staves  headed  with  Viscount  Coronets. 

Forty-eight  pensioners  from  Greenwich  Hospital,  two  and  two,  in  mourning  cloaks,  with 

badges  of  the  crests  of  the  deceased  on  the  shoulders,  and  black  staves  in  their  hands. 
Forty-eight  seamen  and  marines  of  his  Majesty's  Ship  Victory,  two  and  two,  in  their  ordi- 
nary dress,  with  blaek  neck  handkerchiefs  and  stockings,  and  crape  in  their  hats. 
Watermen  of  the  deceased,  in  black  coats,  with  their  badges. 
Drums  and  Fifes. 
Drum-Major. 
Trumpets. 
Serjeant  Trumpeter. 
Rouge  Croix,  Pursuivant  of  Arms  (alone  in  a  mourning  coach),  in  close  mourning,  with  his 

tabard  over  his  cloak. 
The  Standard,  borne  in  front  of  a  mourning  coach,  in  which  were  Capt.  Sir  F.  Laforey,  bark, 
and  his  two  supporters  Lieuts.  \V.  C.  Barker  and  G.  Antram,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

Trumpeters. 
Blue  Mantle,  Pursuivant  of  Arms  (alone  in  a  mourning  coach,)  habited  as  Rouge  Croix. 
The  Guidon,  borne  in  front  of  a  mourning  conch,  in  which  were  Capt.  Edward  Rotheram, 
of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  supported  by  Lieuts.  J.  Bradshaw  and  T.Errington  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

Servants  of  the  deceased,  in  mourning,  in  a  mourning  coach. 

Officers  of  his  Majesty's  Wardrobe,  in  mourning  coaches. 

Gentlemen. 

Esquires. 

Deputations  from  the  Great  Commercial  Companies  of  London. 

Physicians  of  the  deceased,   in  a  mourning  coach. 

i  Divines,  in  clerical  habits. 

Chaplains  of  the  dec.  in  clerical  habits,  and  Secretary  of  the  dec.  in  a   mourning  coach. 

Trumpets. 
Rouge  Dragon  and  Portcullis,  Pursuivants  of  Arms  (in  a  mourning  coach),  habited  as  before. 
The  Banner  of  the  deceased,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  borne  in  front  of  a  mourning  coach, 
in  which  were  Capt.  P.  C.  Durham,  of  the  Defiance,  supported  by  Lieuts.  J.  U.  Purches 
and  J.  Poate,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
Attendants  on  the  body  while  it  lay  in  State  at  Greenwich  ;  viz.  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott  (Chaplain 
to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales),  J.  Whidbey,  Esq.  and  J.  Tyson,  Esq.  in  a  mourning; 
coach. 

Knights  Bachelors. 

Serjeants  at  Law. 

Deputy  to  the  Knight  Marshal  on  horseback. 

Knights   of  the  Bath  ;  viz. 

Sir  Samuel  Hood  and  Sir  Thomas  Trigge. 

Baronets. 

A  Gentleman  Usher  (in  a  mourning   coach)  carrying  a  carpet  and  black  velvet  cushion, 

whereon  the  trophies  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  Church. 
W.Haslewood,  Esq.j  A,  Davison,  Esq.;  and  W.  Mrrsh,  Esq.;  as  Comptroller,  Treasurer, 
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and  Steward  of  the  Household  of  the  deceased  (in  a  mourning  coach.,)  in  mourning  cloaks, 
-bearing  white  staves. 

Younger  Sons  of  Barons,  viz. 

Hon.  Augustus  Cavendish  Bradshaw. 

Hon.  R.  Ryder,  M.  P.  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  M.  P. 

Privy  Councillors,  not  Peers,  viz. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  Baronet,  M.  P.  and  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Right  Hon.  G.  Tierney,  M.  P. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Scott,  Knt.  Kii  P.  Judge  of  the  Admiralty. 

Right  Hon.  W.  Windham,  M.  P. 

Younger  Sons  of  Earls,  viz. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Fermor. 

Hon.  — Bennet.  Hon.  Alexander  Murray. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Viscounts,  viz. 

Hon.  Henry  Hood. 

Hon.  Thomas  Newcomen.  Hon.  Thomas  Knox. 

Barons. 

Lord  Hutchinson,  K.  B .  Lord  Donalley. 

Lord  De  Blaquiere,  K.  B.  Lord  Holland. 

Lord  Aston. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Lord  Hawkesbury,  one  of  his  Majesty* 

Principal  Secretaries  of  State.  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

*  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Youflger  Sons  of  Marquisses ;  viz. 

Lord  Henry  Moore.  Lord  Henry  Petty. 

Eldest  Sons  of  Earls  j  viz. 

Viscount  Castlereagh,  Viscount  Duncannon* 

One  of  his  Maj .  Principal  Seer,  of  State. 

Lord  Delvin. 
Viscount  Fitzharris.  Lord  Hervey. 

Lord  Ossuls  ton. 
Viscount  Kirkwall.  Lord  Fincastle. 

Viscounts. 
Viscount  Sidmouth. 
Viscount  Hawarden.  Viscount  Gosford. 

Viscount  Chetwynd.  Viscount  Ranelagh. 

Younger  Son  of  a  Duke. 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton. 
Eldest  Son  of  a  Marquis. 
Earl  of  Altamont. 
Earls. 
Earl  of  Clancarty.   ■'  Earl  of  Moira. 

.     Earl  of  Fife.  Earl  of  Bessboroufh. 

Earl  of  Darnley.  Earl  of  Westmeath. 

Earl  of  Leicester.  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

Earl  of  Portsmouth.  Earl  Cowper. 

Earl  of  Bristol.  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

Earl  of  Winchelsea,  K.  G.  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Jiarl  of  Dartmouth,  K.  G.  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majesty's  Household. 
Eldest  Sons  of  Dukes. 
Marquis  of  Douglas. 
Marquis  of  BJandford.  Marquis  of  Hartington. 

Dukes. 
Duke  of  Montrose,  K.  T. 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  G.         Duke  of  St.  AlbanS. 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal. 

Jsarl  Camden,  K.  G.  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Dukes  of  the  Blood  Royal 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 

H.  R,  II,  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
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H.  K.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York,  Commander  in  Chief. 
H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Richmond  Herald  (alone  in  a  mourning  coach),  habited  as  the  other  officers  of  arms. 
The  Great  Banner,  borne  in  front  of  a  mourning  coach,  in  which  were  Capt.  R.  Moorsom, 
and  his  supporters  Lieuts.  D.  Keys  and  N.  Tucker,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
Gauntlet  and  Spurs, } 

Heim  and  Crest,       f    In  front  of  4  mourning  coaches,  in  which  were  York,  Somerset, 
Target  and  Sword,  C  Lancaster,  and  Chester  Heralds,  habited  as  before. 

Surcoat,  J  . 

A  mourning  coach,  in  which  the  Coronet  of  the  deceased,  on  a  black  velvet  cushion,  was 
borne  by  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  in  the  absence  of  Clarenceux,  habited  as  before,  and  at- 
tended by  two  Gentlemen  Ushers. 
The  6  Lieutenants  of  the  Royal  Navy,  habited  as  before,  who  were  to  bear  the  Bahneroljs, 

ino  Mourning  Coaches. 

The  6  Admirals,  in  like  Habits,  who  were  to  bear  the  Canopy,  in  2  Mourning  Coaches. 

The  4  Admirals,  in  like  Habits,  who  were  to  support  the  Pall  in  a  Mourning  Coach. 


THE    BODY, 

Placed  on  a  Funeral  Car,  or  Open  Hearse,  decorated  with  a  carved  Imitation  of 
the  Head  and  Stern  of  His  Majesty's  Ship  the  Victory,  surrounded  with  Esco- 
cheons of  the  Arms  of  the  Deceased,  and  adorned  with  appropriate  Mottos  and 
Emblematical  Devices  ;  under  an  elevated  Canopy,  in  the  Form  of  the  upper 
Part  of  an  ancient  Sarcophagus,  with  6  sable  Plumes.,  and  the  Coronet  of  a 
Viscount  in  the  Centre,  supported  by  4  Columns,  representing  Palm  Trees, 
with  Wreaths  of  natural  Laurel  and  Cypress  entwining  the  Shafts ;  the  Whole 
upon  a  4  wlieeled  Carriage,  drawn  by  6  led  Horses,  the  Caparisons  adorned 
with  Armorial  Escocheons. 


N.  B.  The  Black  Velvet  Pall  adorned  with  6  Escocheons  of  the  Arms  of  the  De- 
ceased, and  the  6  Bannerolls  of  the  Family  Lineage,  were  removed  from 
the  Hearse,  in  order  to  afford  an  unobstructed  View  of  the  Coffin  con- 
taining the  Remains  of  the  gallant  Admiral. 
Qarter  Principal  King  of  Arms,  in  his  official  Habit,  with  his  Sceptre,  (in   his  Carriage, 
his  Servants  being  in  full  Mourning)  attended  by  Two  Gentlemen  Ushers. 
The  Chief  Mourner 
In  a  Mpurning  Coach,  with  his  Two  Supporters,  and  his  Train-Bearer,  all  in  Mourning 

Cloaks. 

Six  Assistant  Mourners,  (in  2  Mourning  Coaches),  in  Mourning  Cloaks  as  before. 

Wi»idsor  Herald,  acting  for  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  in  a  Mourning  Coach,  habited  as   the 

other  Officers  of  Arms,  and  attended  by  two  Gentlemen  Ushers. 
The  Banner  of  Emblems  in  Front  of  a  Mourning  Coach,  in  which  were  Captains  T.  M. 
Hardy  and  H.  W.  Bayntun,  supported  by  Lieutenants  A.  King  and  G.  M.  Bligh  of  die 

Royal  Navy. 

Relations  of  the  Deceased,  in  Mourning  Coaches. 
Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  according  to  their  respective  Ranks,    the  Seniors  nearest 

the  Body. 
WithinTempYe-Bar  the  Procession  was  received  by  theright  hon.  the  LordMayor  of  London, 


of  the  Deceased  ;  a  Conductor  on  Horseback  being  appointed  to  indicate  the  Station. — The 
Carriages  of  the  Aldermen  and  Sheriffs  fell  into  the  Procession  between  the  Knights  Bache- 
lors and  the  Serjeants  at  Law  ;  a  Conductor  on  Horseback  being  also  there  stationed  for  the 
Purpose,  as  before. 

The  right  hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  Horseback,  bearing  the  City  Sword,  was  marshalled 
and  placed  in  tiie  Procession  between  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Herald  of 
Arms,  who  preceded  the  Great  Banner,  in  obedience  to  a  Warrant  under  His  Majesty's 
Royal  Signet  and  Sign  Manual,  bearing  Date  the  Oih  lust,  directing  Garter  Principal  King 
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of  Arjms  to  marshal  and  place  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  on  the  present  Occasion,  in  the 
same  Station  wherein  his  Lordship  would  have  been  placed  it"  His  Majesty  had  been  pre- 
sent.— When  the  Head  of  the,  Troops  arrived  at  St.  Paul's,  the  Light  Companies  entered 
within  the  Railing,  drew  up,  and  remained.  The  Ilest  of  the  Column  proceeded  round  S$. 
Paul's,  down  Cheapside,  along  the  Old  Jewry,  and  Coleman -Street,  to  Moorfieid's,  round 
which  they  were  formed  and  posted. — The  Grenadiers  quitted  the  Column  at  St.  Paul's, 
and  entered  within  the  Railing.  The  Light  Infautry  lined  each  Side  of  the  Space  from  the 
Gate  of  the  Church-Yard  to  the  Door  of  the  Church.  The  Grenadiers  lined  the  great 
Nave  of  the  Church  on  each  Side,  from  the  outer  Door  to  the  Place  where  the  Body  was 
deposited,  and  from  thence  to  the  Door  of  the  Choir.  The  Two  Corps  (who  had  their 
Anns  reversed  during  the  Time  of  their  remaining  at  St.  Paul's,)  formed  Two  deep  for  that 
Purpose;  and  the  2d  Dragoons,  in  passing  St.  Paul's,  left  an  Officer  and  20  Men,  who 
formed  up,  and  remained  within  the  outer  Gate  of  the  Iron  Railing. — Upon  Arrival  of  the 
Procession  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  6'  Conductors,  48  Pensioners  from  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  43  Seamen  and  Marines  of  the  Victory  ascended  the  Steps,  divided  and  ranged 
on  each  Side,  without  the  great  West  Door;  and  the  Rest  of  the  Procession  having  alight- 
ed at  the  West  Gate  of  the  Church-Yard,  entered  the  Church,  and  divided  ou  either  Sick, 
according  to  their  Ranks ;  those  who  had  proceeded  first  remaining  nearest  rhe  Door.  The 
Officers  of  Arms  and  the  Rearers  of  the  Banners,  with  their  Supporters,  entered  the 
Choir  and  stood  within,  near  the  Door;  and  all  above  and  including  the  Rank  of  Knio-hts 
Bachelors,  as  well  as  the  Staff  Officers,  and  the  Naval  Officers  who  attended  the  Pre- 
cession, had  Seats  assigned  to  them  in  the  Choir.  The  Lord  Mayor,  with  the  Aldermen 
and  Sheriffs,  City  Officers,  and  Deputation  from  the  Common  Council  occupied  their  seats 
©n  the  North  Side  of  the  Choir.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  Church,  the  Dean  and  Preben- 
daries, attended  by  the  Choir,  fell  into  the  procession  immediately  after  the  Great  Banner, 
and  before  the  Heralds  who  bore  the  Trophies  ;  the  Choir  singing  the  sentence  in  the  offic* 
for  burial,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  &c.  with  the  two  following  sentences, 
and  continuing  to  sing  until  the  body  was  placed  in  the  choir. — The  body,  having  been  ta- 
ken from  the  Funeral  Car,  was  borne  into  the  Church  and  Choir  according  to  the  followinc 
order : 

Richmond  Herald. 
Supporter  The  Great  Banner,  Supporter 

Lieut.   Nicholas  Tucker.         borne  by  Capt.  Robert  Moorsom.         Lieut.  David  Keys. 
The  Gauntlet  and  Spurs,  borne  by  York  Herald. 

Helm  and  Crest, Somerset  Herald. 

Target  and  Sword, Lancaster  Herald. 

Surcoat,  Chester  Herald. 

4  /-.     i  tt  i        (  The  Coronet,  on  a  black  velvet  cushion,  borne  by  Nor-  ?  .  -,     .  -T  , 
A  Gent.  Usher,  j     ^  Kjng  ofArms>  in  the  absence  of  Clarenc;ux.      j  AGcnt.  Usher. 


Three  Banne- 
rnlls  of  the 
Family  Li- 
neage, borne 
by  l.ieut. 
(nowCapt.) 
J,  Pa»co. 


Lieut,      (no 
Capc.)J.Yu. 


T.    Atkinsot, 
Alascer. 


All  of  the  Vic- 
tory. 


Supporters 
of  the  Pall. 
Vice-Arfm. 
J.  Hawkins 
Whitshed. 


E  I  V 


cai.l 


*Q 


F^ar-Adra. 
E.  Harvey. 


Three  Banne- 
rolls  of  tbe 
Family  Li- 
neage,borae 
by  i.icut. 
(nowCa(:t.) 

Wil' 

liams. 


Liect.  Gror»e 
lirowne. 


Lieut. - 

I'eakc.fRoy.J 
Marines. 

AHoftUVic- 

tory. 
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A  Gent.  Usher.         Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms,  (with  his-  Sceptre.)       A  Gent.  Usher. 

Chief  Mourner. 

Supporter  to  the  Chief  Mourner,     Sir  P.  Parker,  Bart.     Supporter  to  the  Chief  Mourner, 
Adm.  W.  Lord  Radstock.  Adm.  of  the  Fleet.  Adm.  S.  Viscount  Hood. 

Six  Assistant  Mourners,  viz. 

Adm.  Sir  R.  Curtis,  Knt.  and  Bart.  •     Adm.  Caldwell. 

Adm.  Sir  C.  M.  Pole,  Bart.  Adm.  R.  R.  Bligh. 

Vice  Adm.  C.  P.  Hamilton.  Vice  Adm.  C.  Ed.  Nugent. 

A  Gentleman  Usher.     Windsor  Herald,  acting  for  Norroy  King  of  Arms,     A  Gent.Usher. 

The  Banner  of  Emblems, 

Supporter,  Borne  by  Capt.  T.  M.  Hardy,  and  Supporter, 

Lieut.  G.  Miller  Bligh.  Capt.  H.  W.  Bayntun.  Lieut.  Andrew  King. 

Relations  of  the  Deceased,  viz. 
Horation  Nelson,  Esq;  commonly  called         William  Earl  Nelson,  sole  Brother  and  Heir. 

Viscount,  Merton,  Nephew. 
George  Matcham,  Esq;  Nephew.  Thomas  Boulton,  Esq;  Nephew. 

George  Matcham,  Esq;  Brother-in-law.  Thomas  Bolton,  Esq;  5  Brother-in-law. 

Rev.  Robert  Rolfe,         } 
T.  Trench  Berney,  Esq;  f   Cousins 
Hon.  Horatio  Walpole,  f 
Hon.  George  Walpole,   j 

The  remainder  of  the  procession  followed  in  the  order  as  before  marshalled. 
The  Chief  Mourner,  his  Two  Supporters  and  Train  Bearer  were  seated  on  chair* 
near  the  Body,  on  the  side  nearest  the  Altar  ;  and  the  Six  Assistant  Mourners,  Four  Sup- 
porters of  the  Pall,  and  Six  Supporters  of  the  Canopy,  on  stools  on  each  side. — The  Re- 
lations also  near  ihem  in  the  Choir  ;  and  Garter  was  seated  near  the  Chief  Mourner.— 1- 
The  Body,  when  placed  in  the  Choir,  was  not  covered  with  the  Pall,  nor  the  Canopy 
borne  over  it;  the  rule  in  that  respect  being  dispensed  with,  for  the  reason  before  men- 
tioned. The  Bannerolls  were  borne  on  each  side  the  Body. — The  Officers  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Staff  Officers  commanding  the  Troops,  were  seated  near  the  Altar. — The  Carpet 
and  Cushion  (on  which  the  Trophies  were  afterwards  to  be  deposited,)  were  laid,  by  the 
Gentleman  Usher  who  carried  them,  on  a  table  placed  near  the  Grave,  which  was  under 
the  centre  of  the  Dome,  and  behind  the  place  which  was  to  be  there  occupied  by  the  Chief 
Mourner. — The  Coronet  and  Cushion  borne  by  Norroy  King  of  Amis,  in  the  absence  of 
Clarenceux,  was  laid  on  the  Body. — During  the  Service  in  the  Choir,  an  Anthem  suitable 
to  the  occasion  was  sung  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  a  Procession  was  made  from  thence  to 
the  Grave,  with  the  Banners  and  Bannerolls  as  before;  the  Officers  of  Arms  preceding 
with  the  Trophies  ;  the  Body  borne  and  attended  as  before :  the  Choir  singing,  "  Man 
"  that  is  born  of  a  Woman,"  &c.  and  the  three  following  sentences.  The  Chief  Mourner, 
with  his  Supporters,  and,  near  them,  Garter,  had  seats  at  the  East  end  of  the  grave  ;  the 
Train-bearers  stood  behind  the  Chief  Mourner,  and  near  him,  the  Relations  of  the  De- 
ceased. At  the  opposite  end  sat  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dean  of 
the  Cathedral,  attended  by  Three  Canons  Residentiaries.  A  Supporter  of  the  Pall  stood 
at  each  an°le.  The  Assistant  Mourners,  Supporters  of  the  Canopy,  and  Bearers  of  the 
Bannerolls,  on  cither  side.  Or  the  right  of  the  Dean  were  the  Chaplains ;  on  the  left, 
the  Officers  of  the  Household  of  the  Deceased.  The  Great  Banner  was  borne  on  the 
North,  the  Banner  of  the  Deceased,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  on  the  South  of  the  Grave  ; 
the  Standard  and  Guidon  behind  the  Dean ;  the  Banner  of  Emblems  behind  the  Chief 
Mourner;  the  Trophies  in  the  Angles. — Then  the  Dean  read  "Forasmuch  as  it  hath 
*«  pleased.  Almighty  God,"  &rc.  .  then  the  Choir  sung  part  of  an  Anthem  "  His  Body  is 
"  buried  in  Peace  ;  but  his  Name  liveth  evermore.'' — The  Service  at  the  Interment  b«ing 
over,  Garter  proclaimed  the  Style  ;  and  the  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  and  Steward  of  the 
Deceased,  breaking  their  Staves,  delivered  the  pieces  to  Garter,  who  threw  them  into  tk« 
Grave. 
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Upon  a  signal  given  from  St.  Paul's  that  the  Body  was  deposited,  the  troops  be- 
ing drawn  up  in  Moortields,  the  Artillery  fired  their  guns,  and  the  Infantry  gave  vollies, 
by  corps,  three  times  repeated. — The  Interment  ended,  the  Standard,  Banners,  Banne- 
rolls,  and  Trophies,  were  deposited  on  the  table  behind  the  Chief  Mourner  ;  and  all  per- 
sons in  the  Procession  retired. — During  the  whole  of  this  solemn  ceremony,  the  greatest 
order  prevailed  throughout  the  Metropolis ;  and,  as  the  remains  of  the  much -lamented 
Hero  proceeded  along,  every  possible  testimony  of  sorrow  and  of  respect  was  manifested 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators  of  all  ranks.  From  the  Admiralty  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  streets  were  lined  with  the  several  Volunteer  Corps  of  London  and  Westminster, 
the  Militia,  and  many  other  Military  Bodies,  both  Cavalry  and  Infantry,. 


Additional    Force    Bill. Circular 

Letter  from  Lord  Haivkeslury,  to  the 
Lords  Lieutenants  of  Counties,  dated 
Whitehall,  Dec.  3\st.  transmitted  to  his 
Majesty's  Lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding. 

My  Lord  ; — Upon  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  number  of  men  raised  in  the  respec- 
tive counties  under  the  Additional  Force 
Act,  it  appears,  that,  out  of  the  Ql  counties, 
and  places  considered  as  counties,  under  the 
Militia  Laws,  of  which  Great  Britain  is  com- 
posed, 3-rifths  of  the  whole  number  of  men 
raised  by  parish  officers  have  been  furnished 
by  ten  couuties,  and  those  on  an  average  not 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  levy  of  men  for 
military  service  ;  that  above  5-sixths  of  the 
•whole  have  been  supplied  by  twenty  coun- 
'  ties,  and  that  of  the  remaining  seventy-one 
counties,  twenty-one  have  not  found  a  sin- 
gle man  by  their  parish  officers. It  also 

appears  from  the  reports  lately  received  from 
the  lieutenants  of  the  several  counties  in 
which  they  were  called  on  to  state  the  causes 
that  had  hitherto  obstructed  the  execution  of 
the  act  within  their  respective  counties,  that 
in  addition  to  certain  impediments,  which  it 
will  require  the  intervention  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  remove,  the  failure  was  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  supincness  and  inactivity  of 
the  parish  officers,  resulting  principally,  as 
they  conceived,  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  of  the  mode  of  execu- 
ting their  duty,  and  of  the  advantages  result- 
ing both  to  themselves  and  to  their  parishes, 

from  their  carrying  the  law  into  effect. 

In  order  to  afford  to  the  parish  officers,  all 
the  necessary  information  for  the  direction  of 
their  conduct,  to  relieve  the  deputy  lieute- 
nants from  the  troublesome  detail  of  in- 
structing men  in  their  duty,  and  to  facilitate 
to  the  parishes  the  transfer  of  their  {recruits 
to  the  receiving  parties  so  soon  as  raised  ;  his 
Majesty's  government  have  thought  it  expe- 
dient that  an  intelligent  officer  should  be  di- 
rected to  make  a  circuit  through  each  coun- 
ty, for   the  purpose  of  meeting  the  parish 


officers  in  the  manner  least  inconvenient  to 
them;     and    of    giving   them   information 

and  assistance  upon  the  spot. It  is  hoped 

by  an  inspection  of  this  nature,  repeated  at 
stated  intervals,  until  the  full  quota  has  been 
supplied,  assisted  by  intermediate  reference 
to  the  officer  charged  with  this  duty,  in  cate 
of  any  thing  particular  occurring,  that  the 
service  may  be  materially  assisted;  and  I 
have  received  the  King's  commands  most 
earnestly  to  request  your  lordship  to  make 
an  immediate  arrangement  within  yo:  r 
county,  for  ihe  assembly  of  the  parish  offi- 
cers on  successive  days,  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  their  homes,  notifying  the  da\s 
and  places  of  assembly  to  the  officer,  who  is 
directed  to  report  himself  to  your  lordship, 
and  to  the  clerk  of  the  general  meetings  of 
lieutenantcy,  as  charged  with  the  above  du- 
ty :  and  I  am  further  to  request  your  lord- 
ship will  cause  some  civil  officer,  fully  ir.- 
fqrmed  of  the  proceedings  already  taken  un- 
der the  act  within  the  county,  and  to  wh(  m 
a  suitable  allowance  will  be  made  for  bis 
trouble  and  loss  of  time  on  the  occasion,  to. 
accompany  the  officer  in  the  circuit  he  is  di- 
racted  to  make. 


King's  Speech. —  On  Tuesday  the  list  Jan- 
uary, ISOd  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
having  met,  the  Session  was  opened  by 
Commission  with  the  following  Speech, 
which  was  read  by  tjie  Lord  Chancellor'^ 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — In  pursuance 
of  the  authority  given  to  us  by  his  Majesty's 
Commission,  under  the  Great  Seal,  amongst 
other  things  to  declare  the  cause  of  his  hold- 
ing this  Parliament,  his  Majesty  has  directed 
us  particularly  to  call  )  our  attention  to  the 
most  decisive  success  with  which  Providence 
has  vouchsafed  to  wbless  his  Majesty's  arms  at 
sea,  since  you  were  last  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment.— The  activity  and  perseverance  of  his 
Majesty's  fleets  have  '  been  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the  pursuit  and-  attack  of  the 
different  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  unu  every 
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encounter  has  terminated  to  the  honour  of 
the  British  flag,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
naval  force  of  the  power's  with  whom  his 
Majesty  is  at  war ;  but  the  victory  obtained 
over  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  has  manifested, 
beyond  any  exploit  recorded  even  in  the  An- 
nals of  the  British  Navy,  the  skill  and  enter- 
prize  of  his  Majesty's  officers  and  seamen  ; 
and  the  destruction  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  naval  strength  of  the  enemy,  has  not  I  the  closest  and  most   intimate   connection 


only  confirmed,  in  the  most  signal  manner, 
the  maritime  superiority  of  this  country,  but 
has  essentially  contributed  to  the  security  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions. — His  Majesty  most 
deeply  regrets,  that  the  day  of  that  memora- 
ble triumph  should  have  been  unhappily 
clouded  with  the  fall  of  the  heroic  command- 
er under  whom  it  was  achieved,  and  lie  is 
persuaded,  that  you  will  feel  that  this  la- 
mented but  glorious  termination  of  a  series 
of  transcendant  exploits  claim*  a  distinguish- 
ed expression  of  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
country  ;  and  that  you  will  therefore  cheer- 
fully concur  in  enabling  his  Majesty  to  annex 
to  those  honours,  which  he  has  conferred  on 
the  family  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Nelson, 
such  a  mark  of  national  munificence,  as  may 
preserve  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  memory 
of  his  name  and  services,  and  the  benefit  of 
his  great  example. — His  Majesty  has  com- 
manded us  fin  ther  to  inform  you,  that  whilst 
the  superiority  of  his  arms  at  sea  has  been 
thus  uniformly  asserted  and  maintained,  he 
has  not  been  wanting  in  his  endeavours  to 
apply  the  means  which  were  so  liberally 
placed  at  his  disposal  in  aid  of  such  of  the 
powers  of  the  Continent,  as  evinced  a  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  formidable  and  grow- 
ing encroachments  of  France.  He  has  di- 
rected the  several  treaties  entered  into  for 
this  purpose  to  be  laid  before  you;  aijd 
though  he  cannot  but  deeply  lament  that  the 
events  of  the  war  in  Germany  have  disap- 
pointed his  hopes,  and  led  to  an  unfavour- 
able issue,  yet  his  Majesty  feels  confident, 
that  upon  a  review  of  the  steps  which  he  has 
taken,  you  will  be  of  opinion,  that  he  has 
left  nothing  undone  on  his  part  to  sustain  the 
efforts  of  his  allies,  and  that  he  has  acted  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  principles  declared 
by  him  and  recognized  by  Parliament  as  es- 
sential to  the  interests  and  security  of  his 
own  dominions,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
safety  of  the  Continent. — -It  is  a  great  con- 
solation to  his  Majesty,  and  one  in  which  he 
is  persuaded  you   will  participate,   that  al- 
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though  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  felt 
himself  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
contest,  his  Majesty  continues  to  receive 
from  his  august  ally  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  strongest  assurances  of  unshaken  adhe- 
rence to  that  generous  and  enlightened  poli- 
cy by  which  he  has  been  hitherto  actuated  ; 
and  his  Majesty  has  no  doubt  that  you  will 
be  fully  sensible  of  the  important  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  presen  ing,  at  all  times, 


with  that  Sovereign. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 
His  Majesty  has  directed  the  estimates  for 
the  year  to  be  laid  before  you,  and  he  has 
commanded  us  to  assure  you,  that  they  are 
framed  upon  that  scale  of  exertion  which  ths 
present  situation  of  the  country  renders  in- 
dispensible.  His  Majesty  fully  relies  upon 
your  granting  him  such  supplies,  as,  upon 
due  deliberation,  the  public  exigencies  may 
appear  to  require. — It  is  his  earnest  wish  to 
contribute,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to 
alleviate  the  additional  burthens  wlffeh  must 
necessarily  be  imposed  upon  his  people ; 
and  with  this  view,  he  has  directed  the  sum 
of  one  million  sterling,  part  of  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  such  prizes  made  on 
the  powers  with  which  he  is  at  war,  as  are 
by  law  vested  jn  the  Crown,  to  be  applied 
to  the  public  service  of  the  year. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, His  Ma- 
jesty is  most  fully  persuaded,  that  whatever 
pride  and  confidence  you  may  feel  in  com- 
mon with  him  in  the  success  which  has  dis- 
tinguished the  British  arms  in  the  course  of 
the  present  contest,  you  will  be  sensible  how 
much  the  events  of  the  war  on  the  Conti- 
nent, by  which  the  predominant  power  and 
influence  of  France  have  been  so  unhappily 
extended,  require  the  continuance  of  all  pos- 
sible vigilance  and  exertion. Under  this 

impression,  his  Majesty  trusts  that  your  at- 
tention will  be  invariably  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  those  means  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  his 
forces,  in  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  every  class 
of  his  subjects,  and  in  the  unexhausted  re- 
sources of  h:s  dominions,  for  rendering  the 
British  Empire  invincible  at  home,  as  well 
as  formidable  abroad  ;  satisfied  that  by  such 
efforts  alone  the  contest  can  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  consistent  with  the  satety  aud 
independence  of  the  country,  and  with  it? 
rank  amongst  tlie  nations  of  the  world. 


Tlil'l,  J.J.^.11 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Honours  to  Mr.  Pitt  — At  the  close  of 
my  remarks  in  the  preceding  Numb.  p.  llf), 
1  expressed  my  confident  hope,  that  the  in- 
tention, which  had  then  been  expressed,  of 
granting,  by  parliament,  funeral  honours  to 
the  memory  of  this  gentleman,  would  be 
abandoned.  I  have  been  greatly  disappoint- 
ed; and,  certain  I  am,  that,  at  the  proceed- 
ing, which  I  am  now  about  to  record,  every 
honest  and  reflecting  man  in  the  country  has 
felt,  and  still  feels,  mortification  such  as  has 

seldom    been  experienced. On  Monday 

last,  the  27th  instant,  Mr.  Henry  Lascel- 
les,  the  same  person  who  moved  for  the  bill 
of  indemnity  for  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  relative 
to  the  unwarranted  and  unauthorized  loan 
of  the  public  money  to  Boyd  and  Benfield, 
then  two  members  of  parliament;  this  per- 
son, on  the  day  above-mentioned,  made  a 
motion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
.  House  should  come  to  a  resolution   in  the 
following  words:   "  That  an  humble  address 
"  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  his  Ma- 
"  jesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  di- 
"  rections,   that  the  remains  of  the  Right 
"  Honourable  William  Pitt  be  interred  at 
"  the  public  charge;  and  that  a  monument 
"  be  erected  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
"  Peter,  Westminster,  to  the   memory  of 
"  that  excellent  statesman,  with  an  inscrip- 
"  tion  expressive  of  the  public  sense  of  so 
**  great  and  irreparable  a  less  ;  and  to  assure 
*'  his  Majesty,  that  this  House  will  make 
"  good  the  expences  attending  the  same." 
This  motion  found  a  most  suitable  seconder 
in  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  and  as  suitable 
an  opponent   in  Lord  Folkestone,  who,  at 
the  close  of  a  short  speech,  characteristic  of 
•modesty,  of  sound  understanding,  of  politi- 
cal integrity,  and  of  a  high  and  paramount 
sense  of  public  duty,   declared,  that,  if  any 
other  gentleman  entertained  and  expressed 
•  an   opinion  similar  to  his  own,    he  should 
certainly  divide  the  House  upon  the  ques- 
tion.    Whereupon  a  debate  of  some  hours 
ensued.     The  speakers  for  the  motion  were, 
Lord  Louvaine,  Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown, 
Mr.  Hiley  Addington,    Sir  Robert  Buxton, 
General  TarietonrLord  Temple,  Mr.  R.  Ry- 
der, Sir  Robert  Williams,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
Lord  Castlereagh,   and    Old  George  Hose.' 


The  speakers  against  it  were,  Mr.  William 
Smith  (not  a  relation  of  Lord  Carrington), 
Mr.  Pytches,  The  Marquis  of  Douglas,  Mr. 
Windham,  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,   and  Mr.  Fox. 

The  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas 

was   distinguished   by  every    thing,    which 
such   an   occasion   was  calculated   to    draw 
forth,  worthy  of  an  intelligent,  a  just,  and  a 
gallant   nobleman,   feeling  as  he  ought  for 
the  distressed  and  disgraced  situation  of  hi* 
country.     And,  indeed,  it  is  not  unpleasant 
to  observe,  that  there  are,  besides   the  two 
young  noblemen,  whose  exemplary  conduce 
is  here  particularly  mentioned,  many  young 
men  either  in  parliament,  or  having  obvious 
and  legitimate  pretentions  to  enter  it,  who 
have  discovered  a  degree  of  taleut,  of  spirit, 
and  of  application  to  public  affairs,,  which, 
while  they  reflect  great  honour  on  their  pos-f 
sessors,  form  a  ground   for  national  hope 
and  confidence.  '  For  my   own  part,   it  is 
with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  should,  in 
vain  endeavour  to  express,   that  I  view  this 
race  of  young  men,  who    stand  upon  their 
own  fortunes   and  who  act  upon  their  own, 
opinions,  succeeding  over  and  treading  down,  ' 
never  again  to  rise,    the  penny-less,  place- 
hunting,    crawling,     toad-eating    crew    of 
"  young  friends,"  whose  greediness  lias  so 
long  been  sucking  the  blood,  and  whose  im- 
pertinence and  upstart  assurance   have    so 
long  been  insulting  the  understanding  and 
the  feelings  of  the  people.     This  change, 
which  has  been  gradually  and  imperceptibly- 
taking  place,  and  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  striking  events  of  the  six  last  years 
and  by  the  unveiling  of  the  at  once  odious 
imbecile  Pitt  system  of  government,    is  one 
which  ought  to  be,   and  that  will  certainly 
become,  a  subject  of  general  congratulation. 
To  the  young    noblemen    and    gentlemen 
whom  I  am  alluding  to  no  advice  can  be  ne- 
cessary :  but,  if  any  were,  it  would  be,  that 
they    should    persevere     in    their    present 
course ;    that   they  should  couti-nue   to  in- 
quire, to  read,  to  devote  their  time  to  public 
affairs;  to  form  their  opinions  upon  the^  re- 
sult'of  their  own   researches,  to  act    upon 
thov  opinions,  and  not  to  become  the  blind 
instruments  of  any  leader,  whether  in  or  out 
of  office;  to  give  their  disinterested  support, 
upon  a  great  and  ^e^evuJ '  principle,  ty   that 
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set  of  men  whom  they  regard  as  the  most 
wise,  the  most  able  to  serve  their  country, 
and  the  most  disposed  to  exert  their  powers 
for  its  good  3  but,  in  doing  this,  to  take  spe- 
cial care,  so  to  act  as  to  convince  the  people, 
that  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
support  which  they  give  and  that  which  was 
derived  from  the  "  young  friends,"  who 
were  the  supple  slaves,  the  mere  mouth- 
pieces, of  a  leader  and  a  master,  and  whose 
pens  and  tongues  were  always  at  his  com- 
mand, whether  for  the  purpose  of  fulsome 
eulogium  on  himself,  or  for  that  of  calumny 

on   his  opponents. In   returning  to  the 

debate,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  notice,  is, 
that  the  division  produced  258  for  the  reso- 
lution and  Sg  against  it.  Many  persons 
kept  away,  who  would  not  have  voted  for  it ; 
.others,  from  family  considerations,  gave  it 
their  support;  but,  after  all,  it  was  carried 
by  much  less  than  one  half  of  the  House, 
and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  by  the  very 
same  persons  who  voted  with  Mr.  Pitt  in 
favour  of  Lord  Melville  on  the  memorable 
8th  of  April  last,  when,  by  virtue  of  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  that  Lord  was 
declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of 
the  law  and  a  high  breach  of  duty.  This 
was  perfectly  consistent  on  their  part ;  it 
was  as  it  should  be;  it  was  fitting  that  fune- 
ral honours  to  William  Pitt  should  be  de- 
creed by  those,  who  had  supported  him  upon 
that  occasion,  and  who,  afterwards,  enabled 
him  to  remove  the  intended  trial  from  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  (lest  the  honourable  circum- 
stance be  not  engraven  upon  the  monument) 
it  is  also  fitting  that  it  should  be  recorded 
somewhere,  that,  if  the  monument  should 
be  erected  and  should  remain  many  years 
erect,  some,  at  least,  of  our  children  may 
be  acquainted  with  its  history. The  re- 
solution, it  is  to  be  observed,  is  copied  from 
that  which  was  passed  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Chatham;  that  Lord  Chatham,  who  "  ne- 
•'  ver  dared  look  at  the  Treasury  but  from 
"  a  distance  ;"  that  Lord  Chatham  who 
scorned  all  petty  and  dirty  intrigues ;  that 
Lord  Chatham  who  declared  his  hatred,  and 
■who  stemmed  the  pernicious  influence  of 
"  the  blood-sucker  and  muck-worm  that 
"  calls  itself  the  friend  of  government,  that 
•*  advances  money  to  the  government,  but 
"  that  takes  special  care  of  its  own  emolu- 
"  meats j"  that  Lord  Chatham  who  was 
the  sworn,  the  steady  foe  of  corruption,  and 
the  terror  of  all  corrupt  men,  whether  walk- 
ing on  foot  or  drawn  in  a  coach  with  si* 
horses ;  that  Lord  Chatham,  who  rested,  for 
support,  upon  the  wisdom,  the  justice  and 
tlM  efficacy  of  his  (beaawes,  who  disdained 
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the  aid  of  jobbers  and  contractors,  and  who, 
when  he  could  no  longer  keep  his  place  and 
his  power  without  submission  to  the  low  in- 
triguers of  the  court,  resigned  it  without 
looking  back,  without  any  hankering,  with- 
out any  juggling  project  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  open  a  way  to  his  return;  that 
Lord  Chatham  who  preserved  undiminished 
the  liberties,  who  extended  the  dominions 
and  the  power  of  England,  and  upon  whose 
tomb  it  was  recorded,  that  he  had  reduced 
die  power  of  France.  This  is  the  statesman, 
the  parliamentary  resolution  for  doing  ho- 
nour to  whose  memory  has  now  been  copied 
and  passed  for  doing  honour  to  the  memory 

of  Mr.  Pitt! Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Fox 

argued,  and  most  satisfactorily,  against  the 
resolution,  upon  general  principles,  express- 
ly denying,  however,  that  the  deceased  was 
an  "  excellent  statesman,"  and,  of  course, 
denying  that  his  loss  was  "  irreparable"  to 
the  nation.  But,  they  admitted  much  which 
I  am  not  disposed  to  admit,  and  which  I  am 
certain  the  people  of  England  will  deny.  As 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  being  an  excellent  statesman, 
no  man  dare  attempt  to  maintain  the  position 
by  argument.  The  view,  short  as  it  was, 
the  mere  outline  of  a  view,  which  the  Mar- 
quis of  Douglas  took  of  the  subject,  was 
quite  enough  to  convince  his  opponents,  that 
they  had  no  resource  but  in  assertion.  In- 
deed, the  bare  facts,  well  known  to  every 
man  of  common  sense ;  a  mere  look  at  the 
situation  of  the  country,  especially  when  that 
of  France  meets  the  eye  at  the  same  time,  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  silence  any  one  but  a 
mere  creature  of  the  Pitt  system,  any  one 
who  has  not  fattened  upon  that  system,  any 
one  who  does  not  hope  still  to  gorge  upon 
its  continuance,  or  its  revival. To  de- 
scribe the  particular  measures  of  this  minis- 
ter ;  to  show  the  nature  and  the  consequen- 
ces of  them  and  also  the  motives  whence 
they  arose;  to  trace  him,  in  the  use  of  his 
power,  from  the  time  when  he  first  scaled 
the  walls  of  the  cabinet  to  that  when  he  saw 
France  the  absolute  mistress  of  Europe  and 
the  hourly  threatener  of  England ;  to  put 
upon  record  all  the  deeds  of  this  man,  in  his 
public  capacity,  all  his  conduct  whether  with 
regard  to  the  throne,  the  parliament,  the 
church,  his  opponents,  his  colleagues,  or  the 
people,  is  a  task,  not  to  be  performed  in  a 
short  space,  either  of  time  or  of  paper;  but, 
it  is  one  which  I  look  upon  it  as  my  duty  to 
perform,  and  which  duty,  if  I  have  life  and 
health,  I  assuredly  will  not  neglect,  nor  de- 
lay, nor  listlessly  discharge,  being  sincerely 
persuaded,  that  such  neglect  would  be  a  de- 
sertion of  principle,  that  it  would  be  treache- 
ry to  those,  however  few  they  may  be, 
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amongst  the  people  who  have  contracted  a 
respect  for  my  opinions  and  a  reliance  upon 
my  statements,  and  that,  supposing  my  in- 
fluence to  be  confined  under  my  own  root", 
it  would  be  there  to  leave  falsehood  and  evil 
example  to  work  their  malignant  effects, 
and  eventually  to  corrupt  and  debase  those 
minds,  in  which,  as  it  is  my  first  of  duties,  so 
it  is  my  first  of  wishes,  to  implant  an  im- 
moveable attachment  to  the  good,  the  liber- 
ties, and  the  renown  of  their  country.  It  is 
not  amongst  ministers  only  that  exists  the 
desire  of  being  thought  and  spoken  well  of 
after  their  decease.  J,  too,  should  wish  it, 
and,  though  I  cannot  hope  to  be  heard  of 
beyond  the  circle  of  my  family,  there,  at 
least,  it  shall  never  be  said,  that  this  monu- 
ment was  erected  without  my  protest.  If  I 
live  to  see  it  erected,  I  will  take  my  children 
to  its  foot,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  become 
able  to  comprehend  and  to  remember,  and 
there  will  I  count  them  the  history  of  the  in- 
trigues, the  disasters,  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
Pitt  administration,  not  forgetting  the  part 
which  therein  was  borne  by  Lord  Melville. 
The  power  of  these  men,  from  its  dawn  to 
its  extinguishment,  will  I  trace;  aii  their 
deeds  will  I  describe;  shun  this,  will  I  say, 
my  sons,  as  you  would  shun  the  curse  of 

jtour  father. But,  though  I  am  necesarily 

tunable  to  enter  upon  a  history  of  the  Pitt 
measures  and  intrigues,  at  this  time,  I  must 
not  postpone  some  ihw  observations  upon  a 
point  or  two,  which  has  been  touched  upon 
in  the  course  of  the  newspaper  discussions 
(under  various  names  and  titles)  upon  the 
public  character  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt. — 
And,  first,  our  notice  is  attracted  by  an  ad- 
mission, said  to  have  been  made,  with  respect 
to  the  great  talents  of  Mr.  Pitt.  But,  of  what 
sort  were  these  talents  ?  For,  Kemble 
has  great  talents,  and  Cooke  has  great  ta- 
lents, in  their  way,  and  in  his  way,  so  had 
Katterfelto.  Mr.  Pitt  never  gave  proof  of 
any  talents,  except  as  a  debater.  He  was 
a  great  debater  ;  a  person  of  wonderful  rea- 
diness and  dexterity  in  conducting  a  contest 
of  words  ;  a  most  accomplished,  a  truly  in- 
comparable advocate.  But,  that  was  alt; 
and  that,  from  the  use  which  he  made  of  it, 
Was  pernicious  to  his  country.  His  elo- 
quence was  frothy  ;  it  was  always  unsub- 
stantial ;  it  very  rarely  produced  conviction  ; 
but,  its  object  was  answered  by  the  plausi- 
bility of  it,  which  furnished  the  means  of 
a  justification,  or  rather  which  protected 
against  an  unbearable  sense  of  shame,  those 
who,  from  motives  of  self-interest,  gave 
him  their  support.  In  all  matters  of  state, 
righdy  so  denominated,  he  was  conspicuous 
for  oetlung  but  the  imbecility  of  his  plans,  | 
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and  the  fondness  of  his  expectations,  arising 
from  that  arrogance  which  ha. l  been  born 
with  him,  and  which  had  been  nursed  up  by 
the  flattery  of  the  supple  slaves,  with  whom 
he  was,  and  loved  to  be,  continually  sur- 
rounded. In  all  his  schemes,  whether  of 
war  or  of  peace  or  of  interior  economy,  you 
trace  the  shallow  mind,  which  was  no  where 
more  conspicuous  than  in  his  schemes  of 
taxation  and  finance,  which  was  so  glaring 
in  the  pamphlet  published  under  the  name 
of  Old  Rose  in  1/99,  and  which  has  been 
so  ably  exposed  in  the  work  of  Lord  Lau- 
derdale. Allusion  is  not  made  here  to  mere 
errors,  errors  into  which  a  man  of  great  ta 
lents  might  have  fallen  ;  but  to  proofs  of 
sheer  ignorance,  arising,  too,  not  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  recorded 
facts ;  but  from  an  evident  want  of  that  sort 
of  mind  which  is  necessary  in  a  profound 
search  after  causes,  and  in  the  tracing  of 
those  causes  to  their  natural  effects.  In 
point  of  talent,  he  was,  in  short,  exactly 
what  Mr.  Grey  once  described  him  to  be  : 
"  A  man  of  showy,  but  of  shallow,  parts." 

The  newspapers  have  circulated,  under 

the  name  of  Old  George  Rose,  a  paragraph, 
which   they  call    a  speech    in    parliament, 
stating,  in    praise  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  had 
doubled  the  commerce  of  the  country.    This 
statement  is  as  false  as  any  of  those  in  the 
Treasury   pamphlet  of    \799t    and   that    is 
saying   quite  enough  of  it.     But,  why  did 
not  the  paragraph  add,  that  this  **  excellent 
"  statesman"  had  tripled  the  number  of  tax- 
gatherers  ;  that  he  had  tripled  ten-fold  the 
bank-notes ;  that  he  had  banished  specie  out 
of   the  kingdom ;  that  he  had  more  than 
doubled  the  number  of  parish  paupers  ;  that 
he   had   effaced   the   Lillies  and  yielded  the 
honour  of  the  Flag  ;  and  that,  under  his  ad- 
ministration, the  power  of  France  had  bro- 
ken through  all  bounds,  and  had  finally  ex- 
tended  itself  over   every   part  of  Europe  ? 
Old  George,  or  whoever  else  wrote  this  pa- 
ragraph, appears  to  have  forgotten,  too,  the 
very  flourishing  state  of  the  pension  and 
place  list,  which  has  been  more  than  tripled 
b}  Mr.  Pitt,  in  number  of  names  as  well  as 
in  amount  of  sums.     Had  he  not  quite  for- 
gotten this,  he  would,  surely,   have  advert- 
ed to  the  vast  increase  of  the  last  year ;  the 
famous  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Athol  ;  and  to 
the  no  less  famous  grants  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Melville.     Paul  Benfield  :    oh,    Paul !    you  ■ 
should  have  been  here  !     The  thing  will  be 
incomplete,    it  will   be   botched,     without 
you!     Howhaid;  how  blind  is   fortune! 
At  the  moment  w  hen  funeral  honours  are 
decreeing  for  Mr.  Pitt,  PaulBerfield  is  beg- 
ging his  bread  !     Thai  great  man,  who,  as 
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"Mr.  Burke  described  him,  was  the  very  soul 
of  the  new  system  of  "  parliamentary  re- 
**  form,"  once  sat,  with  no  less  than  seven 
members  at  his  back,  voting  for  Mr.  Pitt. 
And,  shall  he  now  be  suffered  to  pine  in 
want  ?  Shall  he  not  have  a  single  vote  ? 
Shall  he,  merely  because  his  speculations 
have  failed  ;  merely  because  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  merely  because  his  efforts  have 
proved  abortive  j  shah  he  for  this  cause,  be 
forbidden  toshare  in  the  honours  of  the  day? 

Upon  the  point  of  purity,  too,  I  must 

be  .allowed  to  differ  from  Mr.  Windham  and 
Mr.  Fox.  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  what 
has  so  recently  passed  before  them.  I  can- 
not already  forget  the  Tenth  Report  and  its 
sequel.  I  cannot  forget  the  want  of  recol- 
lection so  conspicuous  in  the  examination 
before  the  Select  Committee.  I  cannot  forget 
the  loan  made  without  interest  to  two  mem- 
bers of  parliament.  I  cannot  forget  the 
neglect  to  pay  attention  to  the  information 
of  Mr.  Raikes.  I  can  efface  from  my  me- 
mory none  of  these  things  ;  and,  while  they 
remain  there,  never  can   I  bring  myself  to 

!  act  with  so  much  injustice  as  to  separate 
Mr.  'Pitt's  conduct  from  that  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville; Lord  Melville  whom  he  excused,  whom 
he  defended,  whom  he  justified,  whom,  to 
the  last  moment  of  the  struggle,  he  protect- 
ed, and  whom,  to  the  last  moment  of  life, 
he  cherished ;  and,  I  must  say,  that  I  do, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  believe,  that 
If  Lord  Melville  were  to  die,  his  memory 
would  have  as  fair  and  as  just  a  claim  to  pub- 
lic honours  as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  those, 
who,  from  the  begimng  to  the  end,  defend- 
ed Lord  Melville,  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
to  call  for  funeral  honours  for  Mr.  Pitt,  or, 
at  least,  to  contend  for  his  purity ;  but,  if 
it  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  law  and  a  high 
breach  of  duty  in  Lord  Melville  to  do  what 
he  did,  how,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  of 
reason,  is  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  de- 
fended, or  palliated  ?  Lord  Melville,  by 
suffering  tlte  public  money  to  be  drawn 
from  the  bank  and  lodged  at  Mr.  Coults's, 
violated  the  law  ;  but,  was  not  Mr.  Pitt  in- 
formed of  the  violation  ?  Did  he  not  hear 
of  it  from  a  bank-director,  and  was  not  the 
report,  even  according  to  his  own  confession, 
confirmed  by  Lord  Melville  himself  ?  And 
did  he  take  any  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  it? 
Nay,  did  he  even  desire,  that  the  violation 
should  cease  ?  He  has  confessed,  that  he 
did  not.  At  another  time  we  find  him  in  an 
act  of  direct  participation  in  the  illegal  ap- 
plication of  the  Naval  Money.  Not  only 
did  he  wink  at  the  drawing  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  that  tnonev  away  from  the  bank  ; 
.fcut,  he  himself  took  it  and  lent   it   to   two 
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members  of  the  then  parliament,  taking 
care  to  communicate  the  matter  to  no  on© 
but  his  confidential  secretary,  and  taking 
good  care  likewise  that  no  minute,  or  record 
of  any  kind,  should  be  made  of  the  trans- 
action. What  difference,  therefore,  is  there 
in  the  conduct  of  the  two  men  ?  And,  yet, 
to  the  memory  of  the  one  we  are  granting  all 
the  honours  due  to  the  untarnished  and 
meritorious  dead,  while  we  are  pursuing  tl>e 
peace,    the  fortune  and  the    fame   of   the 

other  ? It    has  been  stated,   in  some  of 

the  paragraphs,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
that  the  loss  of  Mr.  Pitt  is  a  subject  of  re- 
gret amongst  the  people.  This  is  an  im- 
pudent and  insulting  falsehood.  That  he 
may  be  regretted  by  those  who  were  looking, 
up  to  his  power  for  emoluments,  or  for- 
shelter  ;  by  the  numerous  swarm  of  "  blood- 
suckers and  muck-worms ;"  that  his  loss 
may  be  regretted,  and  deeply  regretted,  by  - 
these,  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  deny  ;  but, 
that  he  is  regretted  by  the  people  of  En- 
gland, is  a  falsehood  which,  come  whence 
it  will,  never  shall  pass  uncontradicted  by 
me.  Thev  do  not  regret  his  loss ;  so  far 
from  regarding  his  death  as  an  "  irreparable" 
loss,  they  regard  it  as  no  loss  at  all ;  they  feel 
and  they  express  satisfaction  at  it  ;  their  re- ' 
sentmCnt  has  ceased  ;  they  retain  little  or  no 
anger  against  him  ;  it  is  in  their  nature 
easily  to  forgive ;  but,  they  look  upon  his 
death  as  the  first  dawn  of  their  deliverance 
from  an  accumulation  of  danger  and  dis-  j 
grace.  They  will  be,  as  will  be  seen,  very 
indifferent  spectators,  either  of  the  funeral 
or  the  monument.  They  will  be  silent  ; 
and  sotheyhave  been  under  the  operation  of 
all  the  othci  long  train  of  measures  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  source  ;  they  will  coldly 
submit,  but  a  cold  submission  is-  not  what, 
upon  such  an  occasion,    wise  men  would  be 

content  to  secure. One  person  is  said  to 

have  talked  against  raking  up  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  and  we  have  been  reminded,  that, 
of  the  dead,  we  should  speak  well,  or  not  at 
all.  But,  surely,  this  maxim  applies  to  vo* 
luntary  speaking  of  the  dead,  andjiot  only 
voluntary,  but  unnecessary  speaking  of  them; 
otherwise,  away  goes,  at  one  sweep,  all  his-' 
torical  truth,  and,  with  it,  all  the  advantages 
therefrom  derived,  whether  in  politics  or  in 
morals.  There  is  a  time,  however,  for  all 
things  ;  and,  just  at  this  time,  one  co^ild 
have  wished  to  refrain  from  all  mention  of 
•  Mr.  Pitt  or  of  his  actions.  But,  this  for- 
bearance has  been  rendered  impossible, 
without  a  shameful  abandonment  of  public 
duty.  The  movers  for  honours,  for  an  act 
that,  if  passed  unanimously,,  would  have 
given  a  ^auction  to  all  his  and  ail  ihek  niea- 
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iures.  They,  it  is  who  have  rakedup  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased.  They  have  challenged 
all  men  who  think  like  me  to  the  contest. 
They  have  compelled  us  to  protest  against 
this  indirect  censure  upon  our  opinions  and 
our  conduct.  They  are  the  unprovoked  as- 
sailants j  and  they  ought  not  to' complain 
that  we  have  recourse  to  the  only  means  of" 
defence  left  us  by  their  ungenerous  mode 
of  proceeding.  Ungenerous,  too,  it  is,  in 
the  extreme,  towards  the  deceased  as  well 
as  towards  us  ;  for,  the  use  they  make  of 
his  memory,  is,  to  bespeak  an  eulogium  for 
themselves,  though  thereby  they  expose  that 
memory  to  the  natural  effects  of  our  sense 
of  the  injustice  of  such  an  eulogium.  Al- 
low that  Mi'.  Pitt  was  an  "  excellent  states- 
man," and  you  therein  allow,  that  they  were 
excellent  colleagues  ;  next  grant  that  his  loss 
is  "  irreparable,"  and  you  proclaim  that 
unworthiness  in  yourselves  which  you  be- 
fore tacitly  admitted,  you  having  been,  for 
the  far  grc  iter  part  of  your  political  lives,  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  measures.  This  is 
the  extent  of  their  proposal ;  and,  shall 
they  complain  that  it  is  resisted  ?  Shall  they 
silence  us  by  their  whining  and  their  cant 
about  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  ?  Peace  to 
those  ashes,  with  all  my  heart  !  Profound 
peace  to  them,  as  far  as  historical  truth  will 
permit,  But,  let  it  be  real  peace ;  peace  on 
both  sides;  let  them  not  be  raked  up  for 
the  purposes  of  annoying  us;  let  them  lie 
quiet;  let  them  not  be  thrown  either  in  our. 
eyes  or  our  teeth ;  for,  if  they  are,  we  must, 
and  we  certainly  shall,  as  in  self-defence 
and  in  duty  we  are  bound,  throw  them  back 
again.  Let  him  be  wept  by  the  Cannings 
and  the  Jenkinsons  and  the  Huskissons  and 
the  Roses  and  the  Melvilles  :  tkey  have,  in- 
deed, last  by  his  death  ;  to  them  the  loss  is 
truly  •'•  irreparable."  Let  that  race  of 
creatures,  whom  the  great  Lord  Chatham 
■called  "  blood-suckers"  and  "  muck- 
worms ;"  let  them  weep;  their  mourning 
is  suitable,  and  sincere  j;  bat,  in  their  feel- 
i«gs  the  people  of  England  k>ive  ri9 participa- 
tion. Let  the  City  of  London  erect  a  mo- 
nument to  his  memory,  if  they  choose;  it 
will  become  both  them  and  him.  I  should 
be  sorry  if  they  did  not  do  it  by  an  vnani- 
mous  vote.  I  should  exceedingly  regret  that 
their  conduct,  in  this  respect,  was  not  clear- 
ly distinguished  from  that  of  the  people  «f 
England,  acting  by  their  representatives  in 
parliament.  To  be  "  praised,  wept  and 
hn?wured"  by  the  swarm  of  contractors  and 
jobbers  is  due  to  his  memory.  He  loved 
them  ;  they  were  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity that  he  selected  for  his  own  ;  and  that 
man  must  be  unjust  indeed  why  would  wish 
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to  deprive  his  memory  of  the  honr.ur  off 
their  praise.  But,  let  them  not  abuse  us, 
because  we  do  not  partake  in  their  feelings 
and-  their  acts.  Let  not  their  newspapers 
slander  the  men,  who,  only  about  seven 
months  ago,  were  called  upon  to  grant  him 
a  bill  of  indemnity  for  misapplication  of  th» 
public  money,  and  who  now  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  an  "  excellent  mi« 
nister,"  and  that  his  loss  is  "  irreparable." 
So  far  from  meriting  censure  for  their  op- 
position  to  the  resolution,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, that  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  rhe 
people,  could  they  be  polled  upon  the  ques- 
tion, would  declare  that  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Windham  went  much  too  far  in  the  way  of 
acquiescence;  much  farther  than  strict  jus. 
tice  warranted;  much  farther,  I  think,  than 
can  be  fully  justified;  or,  indeed,  justified 
at  all,  upon  any  other  plea  than  that  of  mag- 
nanimity, they  having,  for  so  long  a  time, 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  been  his  politi- 
cal opponents  and  his,  rivals  for  power.  Too 
far  they  certainly  went ;  much  too  far  they 
stretched  their  magnanimity,  in  their  ex- 
pressed acquiescence  in  the  proposition  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts  by  the  public ;  for, 
to  say  nothing,  just  at  present  (though  I 
certainly  shall,  hereafter)  about  his  disin- 
terestedness, what  a  dangerous  precedent  is 
here  !  To  admit,  that,  though  a  minister 
does  not  merit  the  honours  of  the  tomb,  the 
public  ought  to  pay  his  debts.  This  princi- 
ple once  established,  there  is  no  bounds  to 
the  extent  of  its  operation.  A  minister  has 
only  to  contract  debts  :  he  has  only  to  owe, 
or  acknowledge,  debts.  And,  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  argument,  by  which  it  is  to  be 
shown,  that  the  creditors  of  one  subject  of 
ths  King  are  to  be  secured  by  parliament 
more  than  those  of  another  subject  of  th» 
Xing.  If  such  a  resolution  pass,  who, 
henceforth,  will  scruple  to  trust  a  minister  ? 
What  minister  need  ever,  henceforth,  want 
money  ?  Mr.  Pitt  brought  no  fortune  to  loss 
in  the  public  sen  ice  :  he  did  not,  like  the 
old  Duke  of  Newcastle,  waste  a  princely 
estate  in  supporting  the  dignity  of  office  : 
and  why  should  his  debts  be  paid  by  the 
public,  by  that  public  who  was  never  called 
upon  for-a  penny  to  restore  the  estate  of  th» 
truly  noble  statesman  here  mentioned  > 
Every  view  of  this  subject  presents  an  ob» 
stacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  reso- 
lution 3  it  will  not  be  just  ;  it  will  not  in- 
dicate a  due  regard  to  the  interests  and  th«j 
laudable  feelings  of  the  people  ;  and  it  wil\ 
be  a  precedent  productive  of  insidious  com- 
parisons, and  of  other  most  extensively  dan- 
gerous consequences. 

Changs  o?  Mi^istrj.— — This  bein£  a. 
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sub  ect,  which,  at  this  moment,  engrosses 
th'/ attention  of  every  thinking  man  in  the 
kingdom,  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  by 
in  silence,  otherwise  I  should  have  wished  to 
reserve  every  thing  I  have  to  say  upon  it,  un- 
til we  shall  know  what  the  new  arrange- 
ments are;  until  we  shall  know,  of  what 
persons  the  new  ministry  is  to  be  composed, 
and  what  is  to  be  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  which  they  are  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise.  0n  Monday,  the  27th  instant,  his 

Majesty,  having  been  previously  advised  to 
bestow  the  lucrative  office  of  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  upon  Lord  Hawkesbury,  who 
has  been  in  some  office  or  other  ever  since  he 
was  a  boy,  whose  father  has  been  in  office 
with  all  the  ministers  that  have  succeeded 
each  other  during  the  last  half  ceptury,  and 
who  has  never,  for  several  years  past,  been  in 
the  receipt  of  less  than  from  six  to  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year  of  the  public  money  !  Having 
previously  been  advised  to  take  this  step,  and 
the  warrant  for  the  office  having  been  exe- 
cuted, his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
send  for  Lord  Grenville,  and  to  give  him  his 
royal  commands  to  form,  without  delay,  a 
jiew  ministry.  Lord  Grenville,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  immediately  consulted  with 
Mr.  Fox  ;  and,  this  day  (it  is  now  Friday 
noon),  the  result  of  the  several  meetings  that 
have  taken  place,  is,  it  is  said,  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  King.  With  what  that 
yesult  may  be  I  am  not  acquainted.  I  know, 
indeed,  at  present,  nothing  at  all  about  it ; 
but,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  perilous  situation 
of  the  country,  produced  by  the  inefficiency 
of  the  former  ministry,  have  led,  or  will 
shortly  lead,  to  the  formation  of  a  ministry 
of  talent,  of  wisdom,  and  of  disinterested 
views,  it  will  be  proper,  here,  briefly  to 
speak  of  the  difficulties  which  they  will  have 
to  encounter,  and  of  the  line  of  conduct, 
which,  to  answer  the  great  ends  of  their  ap- 
pointment, they  ought  to  pursue. first  of 

all,  however,  there  is  a  circumstance,  con- 
nected with  the  composition  of  the  intended 
ministry,  to  which  circumstance,  though  it 
must  have  forcibly  struck  every  man  at  all 
conversant  in  party  politics,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  particularly  adverting;  and,  that  is, 
the  readiness,  evep  as  a  thing  of  course,  with 
•which  the  King  has  noiv  consented  to  receive 
Mr.  Fox  into  the  cabinet.  The  public  can- 
not have  forgotten,  and  they  ought  never  to 
forget,  the  language  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Pitt  faction  in  the  spring  of  1 804.  At  that 
memorable  epoch,  that  critical  period,  that 
excellent  opportunity  for  forming  a  strong 
administration,  before  it  was  too  late  to  op- 
pose a  barrier  to  the  out-stretching  power  of 
prance;  at  that  epoch  Mr.  Pitt  was,  after  a. 
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previous  interview  with  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon,  and  after  a  communication  or  two 
had,  through  that  channel,  been  had  be- 
tween him  and  the  King;  after  this,  Mr. 
Pitt  waited  upon  his  Majesty,  received  his 
commands  to  form  a  ministry,  and,  in  obe-» 
dience  to  those  commands,  did  form  that 
ministry,  which,  with  some  after-patching, 
contrived  to  retain  its  power  in  England,  un- 
til the  power  of  France  had  spread  itself  over 
every  part  of  Europe.  But,  the  public  will 
remember,  and  with  what  indignation  will 
they  remember  it !  that,  at  that  time,  all 
their  hopes,  all  their  expectations,  so  confi« 
dently  entertained  and  so  loudly  expressed, 
were  baffled  and  blasted  by  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Fox,  without  whom  and  his  friends  it 
was,  as  all  people  of  sense  saw  it  would  be, 
quite  impossible  to  form  a  ministry  com- 
mensurate with  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
The  cause  of  this  rejection  was,  by  me,  by 
those  writers  who  thought  with  me,  and, 
indeed,  by  ail  the  incorrupt,  all  the  unbought 
and  unbribed  part  of  the  nation,  ascribed  to 
the  intriguers  and  to  Mr.  Pitt's  unconquer-. 
able  ambition  to  rule  upon  any  terms, 
whereby  he  was  induced  to  submit  to  those 
intriguers.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt  did, 
however,  choose  to  ascribe  it  to  another 
cause;  and  for  proof  that  they  had  the  base- 
ness to  impute  the  blame  to  his  Majesty,  in, 
order  to  shift  it  from  the  shoulders  of  their 
leader  and  remunerater,  I  shall  now  quote  a 
passage  from  the  Oracle  newspaper,  well- 
known  to  be,  at  that  time,  under  the  imme- 
diate controul  of  the  Upstart.  There  are 
two  extracts ;  the  first  of  the  9th,  and  the 
second  of  the  1 1  th  of  May,  1 804 .  They  are 
worthyiof  great  attention,  and  with  such  at- 
tention   I    hope    they    will    be    read. 

(t  There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
"  Mr.  Pitt,  following  the  dictates  of  his 
"  own  enlarged  understanding,  and  acting 
"  in  conformity  to  what  we  may  confident- 
ly assert  to  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
country,  represented  to  his  Majesty  that 
the  circumstances  and  situation  of  public 
affairs  imperiously  required  a  strong, 
comprehensive,  and  united  administra- 
tion; and  he  is  reported  to  have  declared, 
that,  for  this  important  purpose,  he  was 
himself  ready  and  desirous  to  obliterate 
all  recollection  of  former  differences; 
and  that  he  was  persuaded  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  similar  disposition  on  the  part  of 
all  those  other  persons  of  rank,  influence, 
and  talent,  who  share  with  him  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  Bis  representations 
on  this  subject  are  unfortunately  supposed 
to  have  teen,  ineffectual.  The  permission 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Fox  on  this  sub7 
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"  ject,  is  said  to  have  been  peremptorily  and 
"  [finally  refused;    and   the  natural  conse- 
"  quence  of  this  refusal  is  understood  to 
"  have  been,  that  part  of  the  members  of 
"  what  has  been  called  the  New  Opposition, 
"  have,  on  being  invited  to  take  a  share  in 
"  the  arrangements  now  pending,  expressed 
"  the  utter  impossibility  of  their   acceding 
"  to  such  an  exclusive  system,  after  having 
"  openly  pledged  their  opinions,    both  by 
*'  their  language  and  conduct,  to  the  neces- 
*'  sity  of  looking  to  the  most  comprehensive 
"  plan   for  a  new  administration.     In  this 
"  situation  the  business  is   now  reported  to 
'*  rest;  the  rumours  which  were  floating  in 
"  the  course  of  yesterday,    pointed  towards 
"  arrangements  of  a  description  so  contract- 
"  ed,    inadequate,   and.  humiliating  to  the 
u  country,   that  we  are  unwilling  even  to 
"  detail  them.     Should  they  be  realized,  we 
"  shall  think  it  our  duty  to  call  the  atten- 
"  tion  of  the  public,   in  the  most  serious 
"  manner,     to     the     shame    and    danger 
"  which  the  country  must    sustain,    from 
"  seeing  its  first   situations    of    trust    still 
"  doomed  to  be  filled  by  a  succession  of  un- 
"  derlings,  while  the  first  talents  of    the 
"  country  are  proscribed  and  excluded :  but 
"■  we  look  with  more  satisfaction  to  the  be- 
"  lief  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  course 
"  of  the  afternoon  ;  that  Mr.  Pitt,  disdain- 
"  big  to  employ   in  such  situations  any  of 
"  the  members  of  the  Doctor's  administra- 
"  tion,  whose  incapacity,  both  collectively 
"  and  individually,  was  not  ten  days  ago  the 
"  object  of  his  bitterest  sarcasm,  irony,  and 
"  invective,   and  finding  it  hopeless  to  col- 
"  lect  new  recruits  for  so   desperate  an  ex- 
"  pedition,  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  repre- 
"  sent,  in    the   highest   quarter,  this  plain 
"  truth  ;   that  however  desirous  he  may  be 
"  to  execute  the  wishes  and  obey  the  com- 
"  mands  he  has  received,  he  finds  it  impos- 
"  sible   any  longer   to  contend  against  his 
"  own  conviction,  backed  by  the  unanimous 
"  sense  of  a   loyal,  but  a  free  and  united 
"  people,  and  must  therefore   recur  to  the 
"  same  proposition  which  he  originally  sub- 
*'  mitred,  as  indispensable   in  the  present 

"  moment." Two  days  afterwards,  when 

it  was  found,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  resolved  to  make  up  a  ministry  of, 
and  to  enter  the  cabinet  with  a  far  greater 
part  of  the  very  men,  here  so  reprobated, 
whom  he  himself  had,  a  few  days  before, 
so  severely  lashed,  whom  he  had  represented 
as  the  most  weak  and  incapable  of  creatures, 
and  with  the  whole  of  whom  he,  in  less 
than  six  months  afterwards,  sought  for 
and  made  a  junction  ;  when  it  was  found, 
>hat  this  resolution  had  been  taken,  a  reeo- 
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lution  so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  and  so  evidently  calculated  to  produce 
those  fatal  effects  which  it  has  produced  ; 
when  it  was  found,  that  this  resolution  was 
taken,  the  following  justification  was  set  up 
for  Mr.  Pitt,  throwing,  as  the  reader  will 
see,  the  whole  of  the  blame  upon  the  King. 

"  We  do  not  pretend  to  state  all  that 

"  has  passed  in  the  several  written  commu- 
"  nications  and  personal  interviews  which 
"  Mr.  Pitt  has  had  with  his  Majesty  upon 
"  this  subject;  but  from  the  superior  sources 
"  of  information  which  we  possess,  we  have 
"  no  hesitation  in  assuring  the  public,  that 
"  every  passible  exertion  was  made,  both  hi 
"  the  one  end  in  the  other,  to  induce  his 
"  Majesty  to  confer  on  Mr.  Fax  a  place  of 
"  the  highest  trust  and  importance  in  the 
"  new  cabinet  ;  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  persisted 
"  in  his  endeavours  for  the  attainmeut  of 
'*  this  desirable  object  till  the  royal  negative 
"  was  given  in  such  a  manner  as  left  neither 
"  room  for,  nor  hope  of ,  success  by  any  far*- 
"  ther  peiseverance.  We  shall  not  presume 
"  to  surmise  the  grounds  on  which  his  Ma- 
"  jesty  was  induced  to  exercise  this,  theun- 
"  doubted  prerogative  of  his  crown,  how- 
"  ever  much  we  may  regret  the  use  that 
"  has  been  made  nf  it  in  this  instance;  it  is 
"  a  subject  upon  which  our  respect  for  the 
"  constitution,  and  our  loyalty  for  the  King, 

"  equally    preclude     all     discussion." 

What,  then,   must  this  abused  and  cajoled 
nation  think  of  all  this,  when  they  are  in-, 
formed,  when,  indeed,  they  know,  that  His 
Majesty  was  acquainted  by  Lord  Grenville, 
on  Monday  last,   that  the  first  person  hs 
should  consult  with,   as  one,    not   only,   in 
part,  to  compose,  but  one  to  act  in  the  se- 
lection and  formation,  of  a  new  administra- 
tion, was  Mr.  Fox,  that  very  Mr.  Fox  whom 
all  Mr.  Pitt's  persuasions  could  not  prevail 
upon   His  Majesty  to  think  of  for  a    single 
moment  ?   Not  only  were  Mr.  Pitt's  stre- 
nuous exertions  thus  urged  in  his  defence  in 
the  newspapers  and   other   publications   of 
the  day  ;   but,   they  were  so  urged,   both  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  by  all  the  close  adhe- 
rents of  Mr.   Pitt,  all  those  who,  excluding 
the  Addingtons,  were  looked  upon   as  the 
repositories  of  his  sentiments.     The  natural 
and  necessary  conclusion,  is,  that  the  asser- 
tions, upon  which  this  defence  was  ground- 
ed, were  false ;  and  that  the  object  of  mak- 
ing them,  was,  to  screen   Mr.  Pitt  from  the 
imputation  of  grovelling  ambition  and  of  a 
submission  to  low  intriguers ;  and  that,  too', 
observe,  at  the  expence  of  the  reputation  of 
their  Sovereign  ;  than  which,  most  assured- 
ly, nothing  ever  heard  of  in  the  world  was, 
or  could  be,  more  base  or  mor?  detestable , 
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That  nothing  of  this  sort  will  now  be 

attempted  I  am  confident,  and,  if  it  were,  it 
certainly  would  not  succeed  ;    no,  not  even 
for  a  single  month.     The  nation  is  not  again 
to  be  duped  in  that  way.     It  would  look 
with  abhorrence'upcn  the  attempt  at  such  a 
juggle  ;    or,  which  is  stili  worse,  it   would 
entirely  give  way  to    that  feeling  of  indif- 
ference, which  has  long  been  creeping  over 
it,  and  which,  of  all  possible  feelings,  is  the 
best  calculated  to  insure  and  accelerate  our 
destruction  as  an  independent  people.     Let 
us,  however,  hqpe  for  better  thing? ;  let  us 
hope,  that  there  is  now  forming,  and  that 
we  shall  soon  enjoy  the   benefit  of,  an  ad- 
ministration, including  all  the  distinguished 
men  in  the   country,  all  the  weight,  whe- 
ther of  rank  or  of  talent,  that  the  nation 
possesses.     Let    us   hope,    that,    after 'this 
long,  long    night    of   ignorance,     of  jost- 
ling    selfishness,'    of    serpentine   intrigue, 
of  crawling     sycophancy,'    and  of  miring 
corruption,. the  dawn  of  knowledge,   of  ta- 
lent, of  public  spirit,  and  of  integrity  is  ap- 
proaching.'   If  so,  and,  surely,  we  have  good 
reason  to  hope  that  this  is  the  case,  we  may 
safely  rely  upon  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
That  spirit  is  not  dead  ;  it  is  only  dormant' ; 
it  only  wants  to  be  rouzed ;    but,  as  was 
before  observed,  this  is  not  to  be  done  by 
rabble "rouzing  words.     The  threats  of  inva- 
sion, and  other,  all  other  terrors,  will  now 
be  of  no  avail.     The  people  have  "  supped 
of  terrors."  foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  They 
■want  nothing  to  terrify  them.     They  want 
something  to  confide  in  ;  something  to  cheer 
them  ;  something  that  shall  present  itself  to 
them  as.  a  fair  foundation  for  hoping  that  they 
Will,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  restored  to 
their  former  state  of  happiness  at  home,  and 
of  renown   ih    the  world  ;    something  that 
shall  make  them  loye  their  country  as  En- 
glishmen were  wont  to  love  it ;  something 
that  shall  make  them  think  it  an  honour  to 
arm  and  to  defend  it.     They  want  to  feel  the 
beneficent  effects  of  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  they  stand  in  need  of  the  impression 
to  be  produced  only  by  great  .and   striking 
measures  j  and  to  adopt  such  measures,  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  success;  will'  demand  an 
exertion  of  legitimate  influence  to  be hoped 
tor  only  from  the  union  of  all   those  public 
men,  who  li3ve  distinguished  themselves  as 
the  enemies  of  corruption  and  of  corrupt  ru- 
lers.  '  Upon    this   last  score  it' is,  th.it  the 
people    (without  whose  hearts,,  let  men  say 
and  think  what  they  will,  \[\g  nation  cannot 
be   saved)  feel  most  sensibly  ;  and,  it  must 
have  been  evident  to  every  tolerably  accurate 
Observer,    that,  by  his  tortuous  measures  to 
protect  peculator*,  Mr.  Pitt  lest  more  of  the 
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public  confidence  than  by  a'i  his  other  meaT 
sures  and  tricks  put  together.  If,  therefore, 
the  new  ministers  shall  set  their  faces  against 
all  measures  of  this  sort;  and,  if,  as  I 
trust  will  be  the  case,  they  should  resolve 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  corruptions 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  if  they  should  do  this, 
they  need  fear  neither  the  "  blood-suckers" 
voices,  nor  the  arms  of  the  French.  But, 
if  they  do  not  something,  atjeast,  .in  this 
way,  all  their  other  measures  will  be  useless* 
They  will  inspire  no  confidence  ;  and,  truth 
to  say,  they  ought  not  to  inspire  any  confi- 
dence. To  a  change,  a  great  change,  in  this 
respect,  I  have  always  looked  forward  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Pitt  system  of  ride  ;  and,  if  no  such 
change  take  place,  not  only  shall  I  be  cruel- 
ly dissappointed  and  mortified,  but,  though, 
I  trust,  I  never  shall  despair  of  my  country, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  transfer  my  hopes 
from  the  present  to  a  future  day  ;  for,  as  to 
going  on  in  the  corrupt  path  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  should  hate  myself  if  I  did, 
not  recoil  with  horror  at  the  prospect. 

Deatij  of  Lord  Cornwallis. Th? 

official  account  of  this  nobleman's  death  wiU 
be  found,  in  another  page  of  this  sheet,  as 
recorded  in  the  Calcutta  Gazette.  The  so- 
vereigns of  Leadenhall  Street  have,  it  seems, 
decreed  him  the  honours  of  the  tomb ;  and, 
this  they  have  done  with  a  haste  that  seems 
to  indicate  a  fear,  that  the  Sovereign  at  St„ 
.James's  might  be  called  upon  to  anticipate 
them.  After  the  resolution  with  regard  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  there  was,  indeed, 
very  good  reason  for  this  fear,  especially 
when  we  recollect,  that,  in  his  capacity  of 
soldier,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  surrender  the  last  English  Hag  that  was 
hoisted  in  America,  and  that,  in  his  capacity 
of  negociator,  lie  signed  the  treaty,  where- 
by was  surrendered  the  honour  of  the  Eng- 
lish flag  in  the  European   seas. Amongst 

the  tawny  slaves  of  India,  he  has,  it  is  said, 
been  more  fortunate,  whence  we  are  na- 
turally led  to  wish,  that  India  had  always 
been  the  theatre  of  his  exploits ;  though  v,e 
may,  1  think,  entertain  some  small  degree 
of  hope,  that  our  true  interests  in  that 
country,  will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  much, 
especially  if  they  are  committed  to  the  hands 
of  pne  of  those  men,  who  have  uniformly 
been  the  enemies  of  Indian  peculation  and 
plunder  ;  and  that  such  a  man  will  be,ehose.a 
there  can  be  no  doubt  3  for,  both  Mr. 
Fox  and  Ford  Grenville,  and,  indeed,  every 
other  member  of  the  intended  administra- 
tion, have  sufficiently  discovered  their  ab- 
horrence of  all  proccedinos,  resembling 
those  to  which  I  allude,     The   Pitt  sy^tcH* 
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grew  out  of  the  concerns  of  India.  It  ger- 
minated in,  and  was  cherished  by,  that  hot- 
bed of  corruption.  Into  that  parliament, 
which  succeeded  the  cashiered  parliament, 
and  which  gave  the  system  of  Pitt  and  Dun- 
das  time  to  worm  itself  into  the  vitals  of  the 
country,  Paul  Benfield,  having  previously 
received  a  boon  of  half  a  million  in  the  me- 
morable transaction  relative  to  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts,  bought  seven  members,  be- 
sides his  righteous  self,  to  vote  in  support 
of  the  great  reformer  of  parliament !  By 
the  same,  or  similar,  means,  the  system 
has  been  supported,  until  it  has  brought  us, 
as  was  foretold  at  the  time,  to  the  state  in 
which  we  now  are,  but  from  the  further 
effects  of  which  system,  let  us  hope,  we 
are  now  to  be  rescued.  Let  us  hope,  that 
the  new  ministers  will  not  only  support,  with 
all  their  might,  every  just  accusation  that 
may  be  preferred,  in  parliament  or  out  of  it, 
against  Indian  delinquents,  but,  that  they 
themselves  will  be  the  first  to  prefer  such 
accusations.  There  must,  I  again  repeat  it, 
be  no  flinching;  no  partiality;  no  endea- 
vour to  smother  the  demands  of  justice; 
i  for,  if  there  be,  this  ministry  will  be  no 
better  than  the  last ;  the  people  will  think, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  all  public  men 
are  alike ;  that  they  have  one  set  of  princi- 
ples for  place,  and  another  set  for  opposi- 
tion ;  and  thus  will  all  confidence  in  the 
whole  of  the  present  race  of  public  men  be 
for  ever  destroyed- 

Fate  of  the  Funds. It  was  my  in- 
tention, as  before  expressed,  to  have  con- 
tinued that  subject  in  the  present  sheet ; 
but,  those  upon  which  I  have  been  making 
some  remarks  appeared  to  me  more  imme- 
diately important.  The  fate  of  the  Funds 
is,,  however,  a  subject  always  important ; 
and  not  at  all  the  less  so  on  account  of  the 
praise,  which  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  considerable  person  of  the  intended 
ministry  has,  in  his  speech  upon  the  subject 
of  honours  to  Mr.  Pitt,  bestowed  upon  the 
sinking  fund.  Mr.  Fox  did,  indeed  qualify 
his  praise  of  that  measure1;  and,  I  hope, 
his  approbation  never  extended  to  the  pay- 
ing off,  as  it  is  called,  with  one  hand,  at  the 
very  moment  that  we  are  making  loans  with 
the  other.  But,  be  Mr.  Fox's  opinions  upon 
this  subject  what  they  may,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  funding-system  is  die  very  worst 
part  of  the  Pitt  system  of  rule  ;  I  am  con- 
vimed,  that  the  nation  must  destroy  the 
debt,  or  that  the  debt  will  destroy  the  na- 
tion; and  thus  convinced,  I  can  never  keep 
silence  upon  this  head,  nor  can  I  from  any 
motives  whatever,  be  induced  to  slacken  my 
efYoi.;s  for   accomplishing   the  great  object. 
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which  I  have,  and  which  I  think  all  men 
ought  to  have,  constantly  in  view.  Mr.  Fox 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
more  of  the  "  blood-suckers"  than  he  has- 
hitherto  known  ;  and,  I  think,  we  may  safely 
predict  that  his  good  opinion  will  not  be 
much  heightened  by  the  acquaintance. 


PUBLIC   PAPERS. 

Speech  addressed  by  the  lialavian '  General 
Bruce  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Schoen- 
Irunn,  Nov.  15,  on  presenting  the  congra- 
tulatory Letter  from  his  Excellency  the 
Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland:  for  which, 
see  p.Q52.  Vol.  VIII. 

Sike, In  remitting  to  your  Majesty 

the  letter  with  which  the  grand  pensionary, 
my  brother-in-law,  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  charge  me,  I  esteem  myself  happy  in 
being  the  interpreter  to  your  Majesty,  of  the 
sentiments  excited  in  him  by  the  astonishing 
success  obtained  by  the  arms  of  your  Ma_ 
jesty.  The  grand  pensionary  has  particular^ 
ly  charged  me,  Sire,  to  expose  to  you,  tha* 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  crooked  and  perfidious 
policy  of  England,  he  has  been  less  surprised 
than  perhaps  any  person  to  see  that  that  go- 
vernment would  not  reit  without  having 
once  more  raised  a  part  of  the  Continent 
against  your  Majesty  and  your  allies.  Be- 
fore his  departure  from  London,  he  knew 
that,  in  breaking  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  a 
continental  war  entered  deeply  into  the  cal- 
culations of  the  British  ministry. Expe- 
rience has  proved,  Sire,  that  the  grand  pen- 
sionary was  not  deceived  in  his  expecta- 
tions ;  but  he  was  still  less  deceived  in  his 
conviction,  that  the  genius  of  your  Majesty 
would  overcome  the  plots  hatched  by  a  tor- 
tuous policy.  The  result  of  your  new  ex- 
ploits not  only  justify,  but  even  surpass  that 
conviction ;  and  your  Majesty  has  again 
given  to  Europe  a  brilliant  proof  that  ycu 
always  know  how  to  frustrate  the  hopes  and 
projects  of  your  enemies,  and  to  realize  the 
hopes  of  your  allies.  The  grand  pensionary 
charges  me,  Sire,  to  beg  of  you  to  accept  his 
felicitations  on  the  most  glorious  results 
which  have  signalized  the  military  annals  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  lie  legs  of  you 
to  accept  his  wishes,  that  a  prompt  and  solid 
peace,  which  your  Majesty  will  give  to  Eu- 
rope, may  be  the  fruit  of  your  vast  concep- 
tions, and  that  your  Majesty,  after  having 
spread  through  the  hearts  Of  your  enemies 
the  tenor  of  your  arms,  may  make  known 
to  Europe,  that  you  also  know  how  to  main- 
tain her  in  peace.  He  finally  charges  me  to 
express  to  you,  Sire,  how  much  the  paternal 
solicitude  which  animate;  your  Majesty  to- 
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wards  his  country  fills  him  with  the  most  per- 
fect confidence,  that  at  the  epoch  of  that 
wished-for  peace,  your  Majesty  may  reserve 
for  Batavia  the  destinies  that  the  most  loyal 
and  most  faithful  people  should  expect  from 
the  most  powerful  and  most  magnanimous 
ally.  (Signed)  J.  J.  Bruce.  Major-Gen. 
and  Gov.  of  the  Hague. 
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From  the  Batavian  State  Gazette. 

Hague,  Dec.  12. Yesterday,   late  in 

Ihe  evening,  government  received,  by  an 
extraordinary  courier  from  Vienna,  the  im- 
portant and  agreeable  intelligence  of  a  deci- 
sive battle,  gained  by  the  French  army  in 
Moravia.  All- the  particulars  relative  to  this 
event,  as  yet  officially  known,  are  contained 
in  the  following,  published  here  upon  the  pa- 
rade, as  the 

Order  of  the  Day. 
The  major-general  and  governor  has  again 
the  peculiar  pleasure  to  inform  the  troops 
and  the  garrison  of  this  residence,   that  the 
great   battle  which  was  expected   between 
Brunn  and  Olmutz,  has  been  fought. — The 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  been  collecting  his 
troops  for-  some  days,  and  they  had  been  un- 
der arms  all  night,   till  the  2d,  when  both 
armies  met,  with  their  respective  Emperors 
\t  their  head.     The  French  army  has  tri- 
imphed ;  they  have  beaten  the  enemy  on  all 
ides  j  and,   by  a  particular  accident,    the 
lussian  imperial  guard  found  itself  directly 
•pposed  to  that   of  the   French   Emperor. 
Vom  noon  till  four  o'clock,  both  these  corps 
mght  with  the  greatest  fury.     The  Russian 
•lard  is  totally  annihilated ;  almost  all  the 
rficers  are  killed,  and  their  commander  is  a 
isoner. — The  enemy,  continually  flying,  is 
i  warmly   pursued ;    the  cavalry   is   close 
u^n  his  heels,  and  will  know,  as  they  have 
ftui}e  by  the  Austrians,  how  to  give  a  good 
account  of  him.     (Signed)     S.  J.  Bruce, 
The  Major-General  and  Governor. 

The  same  information  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  War  Department  by  General 
pumonceau.  To-morrow  an  Extraordinary 
States  Courant  will  be  published. 


From  the  Batavian  State  Gazette  Extraordi- 
nary of  the  18th  of  Dec. 
The  intelligence  of  the  great  victory  ob- 
tained on  the  2d  of  tins  month  by  the  French 
army  in  Moravia  [See  the  last  State  Gazette] 
was  brought  by  a  courier  from  the  head- 
quarters to  the  Minister  Talleyrand  at  Vien- 
na, whence  it  was  dispatched  on  the  3d,  by 
extraordinary  couriers,  to  other  places,  and 
also  to  our  government  in  particular.  We 
had  hoped  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  we 
should  have  been  enabled  to  insert,  in  this 


Extraordinary  Gazette,  some  farther  infor- 
mation respecting  this  glorious  and  decisive 
battle  :  and,  in  case  the  French  post*  which 
should  arrive  this  afternoon,  brings  any  ac- 
counts, we  shall  forthwith  communicate 
their  substance,  in  our  4th  page,  so  far  as  the 
pressure  of  time  may  render  such  a  commu- 
nication practicable. 


Proclamation  issued  by  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, on  the  night  of  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz, — dated,  Head-quarters,  Dec.  2,  ten 
o'clock  at  night. 

'  Soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army  !  Even  a* 
this  hour — before  this  great  day  shall  pass- 
away,  and  be  lost  in  the  ocean  of  eternity, 
your  Emperor  must  address  you,  and  express 
how  much  he  is  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
all  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
combat  in  this  memorable  battle. — Soldiers  ! 
you  are  the  first  warriors. in  the  world.  The 
recollection  of  this  day,  and  of  your  deeds, 
will  be  eternal !  Thousands  of  ages  hereafter 
— so  long  as  the  events  of  the  Universe 
con-tinue  to  be  related — will  it  be  told  that 
a  Russian  army  of  seventy-six  thousand 
men,  hired  by  the  gold  of  England,  was  an- 
nihilated by  you  on  the  plains  of  Olmutz. 
The  miserable  remains  of  that  army,  upon 
which  the  commercial  spirit  of  a  despicable 
nation  had  placed  its  last  hope,  are  in  flight, 
and  hasten  to  make  known  to  the  savage  in- 
habitants of  the  North  what  the  French 
are  capable  of  performing  -7  they  will  like- 
wise tell  them,  that  after  having  destroyed 
the  Austrian  Army  at  Uim,  you  said  to  Vi- 
enna, '  that  army  is  no  more  !'  To  Peters- 
burgh  you  shall  also  say,  '  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  has  no  longer^an  army.' — 
Soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army  !  Four  months 
have  not  elapsed  since  your  Emperor  spoke 
thus  to  you  at  Boulogne  : — '  We  march  to 
dissolve  a  coalition  formed  by  the  gold  and 
intrigues  of  England  :'  And  the  result  has 
been  the  overthrow  of  300,000  soldiers, 
and  of  two  great  Monarchies. — Soldiers  ! 
you  are  worthy  of  immortality. — What  will 
your  relatives,  what  will  every  Frenchman 
say  ?  They  can  never  cease  to  contemplate 
you  with  emotions  of  affection  and  admira- 
tion.— And  when  your  work  is  completed, 
when  you  return  to  your  own  fire-sides, 
your  families — all  France  will  exclaim — 
"  These  are  our  brethren,  the  heroes  of 
"  Olmutz,  who,  out  of  an  army  of  76,000 
"  men,  made  10,000  prisoners,  took  140 
"  pieces  of  cannon,  and  left  26,000  men 
tf  dead  on  the  field."  Napoleon. 


Austria  and  France.— — Treaty  of  Peace 
between   the  Emperor  ef  Germany    aird 
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Austria  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Frcncli 
Done  and  signed  at  Preslurgh,  December 
TO,  1805. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
<  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  equally  ani- 
mated with  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  ca- 
lamities of  war,  have  resolved  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  the  conclusion  of  a  defini- 
tive treat)  of  prace,  and  have  in  conse- 
cpience  named  as  plenipotentaries,  to  wit : — 
H.s  M.jesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
of  Austria,  the  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein, 
Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Military  Order  of  Maria  Te- 
resa, Chamberlain,  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  armies  of  his  said  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  andof  Austria,  and  proprietor  of 
a  regiment  of  hussars  ;  and  Count  Ignaz  de 
Guylai,  Commander  of  the  Military  Order 
of  Maria  Teresa,  Chamberlain  of  his  said 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, Lieut.  Gen.  of  his  armies,  and  proprie- 
tor of  a  regiment  of  infantry;  arid  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  France,  King  of  Italy, 
Charles  Maurkv  Talleyrand  Perigonl,  Grand 
Chamberlain,  Minister  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  his  said  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
France  and  King  of  Italy,  Grand  Cordon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Knight  of  the 
Red  and  the  Black.  Eagle  of  Prussia  ;  who 
having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  have 
agreed  as  follows :  Art.  I.  There  shall  be 
from  the  date  of  this  day  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  qf  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  their 
heirs  and  successors,  their  states  and  subjects 

respectively,   for  ever. II.  France  shall 

continue  to  possess  in  property  and  sove- 
reignty the  duchies,  principalities,  lordships, 
and  territories  beyond  the  Alps,  which  were 
before  the  present  treaty  united  and  incor- 
porated with  the  French  empire,  or  govern- 
ed by  the  laws  and  government  of  France. 
— III.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germa- 
ny and  Austria,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  recognizes  the  dispositions  made 
by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  France,  King 
of  Italy,  relative  to  the  principalities  of  Luc- 
ca and  Piombino. — IV.  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria  renounces, 
as  well  for  himself,  as  for  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, that  part  of  the  states  of  the  republic 
of  Venice,  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaties  of 
Campo  Formio  and  Luneville,  shall  be  uni- 
ted in  perpetuity  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. — 
V.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  of  Austria  acknowledges  his  Majesty  the 
JSmperor  ©f  the  French  as  King  of  Italy ; 
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but  it  is  agreed  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
declaration  made  by  his  Majesty  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French,  at  the  moment  when  he 
took  the  crown  of  Italy,  that  as  soon  as  the 
parties  named  in  that  declaration  shall  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  therein  expressed, 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy  shall  be  se- 
parated for  ever,  and  cannot  in  any  case  be 
united  on  the  same  head.  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  binds  himself  to  ac- 
knowledge, on  the  separation,  the  successor 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  shall 

appoint  to  himself  as  King  of  Italy. VI. 

The  present  treaty  of  peace  is  declared  to 
comprehend  their  most  Serene  Highnesses 
the  Electors  of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and 
Baden,  and  the  Batavian  republic,  allies  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in 
the  present  war. — VII  The  Electors  of  Ba- 
varia and  Wirtemberg  having  taken  the  title 
of  King,  without  ceasing  nevertheless  to  be- 
long to  the  Germanic  confederation,  hisMa- 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria 

acknowledges  them  in  that   character. 

VIII.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germa- 
ny and  Austria,  as  well  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
and  successors,  as  for  the  princes  of  his 
house,  their  heirs  and  successors  respective- 
ly, renounces  the  principalities,  lordships, 
domains,  and  territories,  hereinafter  speci- 
fied :  Cedes  and  abandons  to  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Bavaria  the  Margraviste  of  Bur- 
gau  and  :ts  dependencies,  the  Principal  icy  of 
Eichstadt,  the  part  of  the  territory  of  Passau 
belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Salzburg,  and  si- 
tuated between  Bohemia,  Austria,  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  Inn  ;  the  country  of  Tyrol, 
comprehending  therein  the  Principalities  of 
Brixen  and  Botzen,  the  seven  Lordships  of 
the  Voralberg,  with  their  detached  depen- 
dencies, the  county  of  Hchenems,  the 
county  of  Konigsegg,  Rottensels,  the  Lord- 
ships of  Tetnany  and  Argen,   and  the  town 

and  territory  of  Lindau. To  his  Majesty 

the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  the  five  cities  of 
tire  Danube,  to  wit.  Ehingen,  Munderken- 
gen,  Rudlingen,  Mengen,  and  Sulgaw,  with 
their  dependencies,  the  city  of  Constance 
excepted,  that  part  of  the  Brisgaw  which 
extends  in  the  possessions  of  Wirtemburg, 
and  situated  to  the  East  of  a  line,  drawn 
from  Schlegelberg  to  Molbach,  and  the 
towns  and  territories  of  Willengen  and 
Brentingen,  to  his  most  Serene  Highness  the 
Elector  of  Baden,  the  Brisgaw  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  branch  and  separate  portions 
above  described),  the  Ortenaw  and  their  de- 
pendencies, the  city  of  Constance,  and  the 
commanding  of  Meinau. — The  principali- 
ties, lordships,  domains,  and  territories  above 
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mentioned,  shall  be  possessed  respectively 
by  their  Majesties,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Wirtemberg,  and  by  his  most  Serene  High- 
ness the  Elector  of  Baden,  as  well  in  para- 
mount as  in  full  property  and  sovereignty, 
in  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  titles,  and 
with  the  same  rights  and  prerogatives,  with 
"which  they  were  possessed  by  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria,  or 
the  princes  of  his  house,  and  not  otherwise. 
— IX.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germa- 
ny and  Austria,  acknowledges  the  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  House  of  Austria,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  private  persons  and  public  establish- 
ments of  the  country,  making  at  present  an 
integrant  part  of  the  French  empire  ;  and  it 
is  agreed  that  his  said  Majesty  shall  remain 
free  from  all  obligation,  with  respect  to  any 
debts  whatsoever  which  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria may  have  contracted,  on  the  ground  of 
the  possession,  and  of  securities  on  the  soil 
of  the  countries  which  it  renounces  by  the 
present  treaty. — X.  The  county  of  Salzburg, 
and  of  Berchtolsgaden,  belonging  to  his 
Royal  and  Electoral  Highness  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, shall  be  incorporated  with  the  Empire 
of  Austria;  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  as.d  Austria  shall  possess  them  in 
full  property  and  sovereignty,  but  by  the  ti- 
tle of  a  Duchy  only. — XL  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  en- 
gages himself  <o  obtain,  in  favour  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  Elector  of  Salzburgh, 
the  cession,  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia, of  the  Principality  of  Wurtzburg,  such 
as  it  has  been  given  to  his  said  Majesty  by 
the  recess  of  the  deputation  af  the  Germanic 
Empire,  of  the  25th  Feb.  1803. — The  Elec- 
toral title  of  his  R.  H.  shall  be  transferred  to 
this  principality,  which  his  R.  H.  shall  pos- 
sess in  full  property  and  sovereignty,  in  the 
same  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions 
that  he  possessed  the  Elector?.^  of  Salz- 
bargh.  And  with  respect  to  debls,  it  is 
agreed,  that  the  new  possessor  shall  stand 
chaffed  only  with  those  debts  resulting  from 
loans  formally  agreed  to  by  the  states  of  the 
country,  or  the  expences  incurred  for  the  ef- 
fective administration  of  the  said  country. — 
XII.  The  dignity  of  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  its  rights,  domains,  and 
revenues,  which  before  the  present  war 
were  dependencies  of  Mergentheim,  the 
chief  place  of  the  order;  the  other  rights, 
domains,  and  revenues,  which  shall  be  found 
to  belong  to  the  grand  mastership  at  the 
time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  present  treaty  ;  as  well  as  the  domains 
and  revenues  in  possession  of  which  the  said 
order  shall  be,  at  the  same  epoch,  shall  be- 
some  hereditary  in. the  persoiland  descen- 
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dants  in  the  direct  male  line,  according  to 
the  order  of  primogeniture,  in  which  ever  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Imperial  House,  as  shall 
be  appointed  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  promises  his  good  offices 
to  obtain,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Archduke   Ferdinand  a  full 

and  entire  indemnity  in  Germany. His 

Majesty  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  shall  occupy 
the  city  of  Augsburg  and  its  territory,  and 
unite  them  to  his  states,  in  full  property  and 
sovereignty.  In  the  same  manner  the  King 
of  Wirtemberg  may  occupy,  unite  to  his 
states,  and  possess  in  full  property  and  sove- 
reignty the  county  of  Borndorif :  and  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria engages  himself  to  give  no  opposition. 
XIV.  Their  Majesties  the  Kings  of  Ba- 
varia and  Wirtemberg,  and  his  most  Serene 
Highness  the  Elector  of  Baden,  shall  enjoy 
over  the  territories  ceded,  as  wejl  as  over 
their  ancient  estates,  the  plenitude  of  sove- 
reignty, and  all  the  rights  resulting  from  it, 
which  have  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  King 
of  Italy,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  over  their 
German  States.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  Austria,  both  as  chief  of  the 
empire,  and  as  co-estates,  engages  himself 
not  to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the  execution 
of  the  acts  which  they  may  have  made,  or 

will  make,   in    consequence. XV.  His 

Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, as  well  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, as  for  the  princes  of  his  house,  their 
heirs  and  successors,  renounces  all  the  lights, 
as  well  of  sovereignty,  as  of  paramount  right 
to  all  pretensions  whatsoever,  actual  •  or 
eventual,  on  all  the  states,  without  excep- 
tion, of  their  Majesties,  the  Kings  of  Bava- 
ria and  Wirtemberg,  and  of  his  most  Serene 
Highness  the  Elector  of  Baden,  and  gene- 
rally on  all  the  states,  domains,  and  territo- 
ries, comprized  in  the  circles  of  Bavaria, 
Franconia,  and  Suabia,  as  well  as  to  every 
title,  taken  from  the  said  domains  and  terri- 
tories :  and  reciprocally,  all  pretentions,  ac- 
tual or  eventual,  of  the  said  states,  to  the 
charge  of  the  House  of  Austria,  or  its  prin- 
ces are,  and  shall  be,  for  ever  extinguished : 
nevertheless,  the  renunciations,  contained  in 
the  present  article,  do  not  concern  the  pro- 
perties, which  are  by  the  11th  art.  or  which 
shall  be,  by  virtue  of  the  12th  article  above, 
conceded    to    their  Royal   Highnesses    the 

Archdukes,  named  in  the  said  articles. 

XVI.  The  titles  of  the  domains  and  ar- 
chives, the  plans  and  maps  of  thedhiereitf 
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countries,  towns,  and  fortresses,  ceded  by 
the  present  treaty,  shall  be  given  up  in  the 
•pace  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications,  to  the  persons 
that  shall   have   acquired    the    property  of 

them. XVII.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 

Napoleon  guarantees  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  of  Austria  in  the  state  in  which  it 
shall  be  in  consequence  of  the  present  treaty 
of  peace;  as  well  as  the  integrity  of  the  pos- 
sesions of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, pointed  out  in  the  11th  and  12th  arti-" 
cles. — XVIII.  The  high  contracting  parties 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Hel- 
vetic republic,  as  established  by  the  act  of 
mediation,  as  well  as  the  independence  of 
the  Batavian  republic. — XIX.  The  prisoners 
of  war  made  by  France  and  her  allies,  from 
Austria,  and  by  Austria  from  France  and 
her  allies,  and  who  have  not  been  yet  re- 
stored, shall  be  restored  within  40  days  from 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
©f  the  present  treaty. — XX.  All  commer- 
cial communications  and  relations  are  re- 
established in  the  two  countries  on  the  same 
footing  as  before  the  war. — XXI.  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  his  Rfctjesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
King  of  Italy,  shall  maintain  between  them 
the  same  ceremonial  as  to  rank  and  etiquette 

as  was  observed  before  the  present  war. 

XXII.  Within  five  days  from  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  the 
town  of  I'resburg,  and  its  environs,  to  the 

.  extent  of  six  leagues,  shall  be  evacuated. 
Ten  days  after  the  said  exchange,  the  French 
and  the  troops  of  the  slues  of  France,  shall 
evacuate  Moravia,  Bohemia,  the  Viertel 
Unter  Vienner  Wald,  the  Viertel  Unter 
Manhartsber,  Hungary,  and  the  whole 
of  Sryria.  In  the  ten  following  days  they 
shall  evacuate  the  Viertel  Vienner  Wald, 
and  the  Viertel  Ober  Manhartsberg ;  and 
finally,  in  the  space  of  two  months  from  the 
exchange  of  the  ratification.--,  the  French 
troops,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies  of  France, 
shall  evacuate  the  whole  of  the  [hereditary 
states  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  of  Austria,  with  the  exception  of 
the  place  of  Brannau,  which  shall  remain  for 
one  month  at  the  disposal  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  as  a 
place  of  deport  for  the  sick  and  for  the  artil- 
lery.— No  requisition,  of  whatever  nature, 
shall  be  made  of  the  inhabitants  during  that 
month.  But  it  is  agreed  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  month,  no  corps  whatever  of 
Austrian  troops  can  be  stationed  i  r  intro- 
duced within  a  circuit  of  six  leagues  around 
the    said  plac*e  of  Brannau.     It    is  in  like 

>  manner  agreed,   fclut  each    of  the    places 
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which  are  to  be  successively  evacuated  by 
the  French  troops,  within  the  times  above 
mentioned,  shall  not  be  taken  posseesion  of 
by  the  Austrian  troops  till  eight  and  forty 
hours  after  the  evacution.  It  is  also  agreed, 
that  the  magazines  left  by  the  French  armv, 
in  the  places  which  they  shall  successively 
evacuate,  shall  remain  at  its  disposal  ;  and 
that  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  make 
an  arrangement  relative  to  all  contributions 
ot  war  whatsoever  imposed  on  the  different 
hereditary  states  occupied  by  the  French  ar- 
my, an  arrangement  in  virtue  of  which,  the 
raising  of  the  said  contributions  shall  entire- 
ly cease  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications.  The- French  army  shall  draw 
its  provisions  and  its  sustenance  from  its 
own  magazines,  established  on  the  routes 
by  which  it  is  to  proceed. — XXIII.  Imme- 
diately after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification 
of  the  present  treaty,  commissaries  shall  be 
named  on  both  sides  te  give  up  and  to  re- 
ceive in  the  names  of  their  respective  sove- 
reigns all  parts  of  the  Venetian  territory, 
not  occupied  by  the  troops  of  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of 
Italy.  The  city  of  Venice,  the  Langues, 
and  the  possessions  of  Terra  Firma  shall  be. 
given  up  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days  ;  Ve- 
netian Istria,  and  Dahnatia,  the  Mouths  of 
the  Cattaro,  the  Venetian  Isles  in  the  Adria- 
tic, and  all  the  places  and  forts  which  they 
contain,  in  the  space  of  six  weeks  from  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications.  The  respec- 
tive commissaries  will  take  care  that  the  se- 
paration of  the  artillery  belonging  to  the  re- 
public of  Venice  from  the  Austrian  artillery 
be  exactly  made,  the  former  being  to  remain 
entirely  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  They 
will  determine  by  a  mutual  agreement  the 
kind  and  nature  of  the  objects,  which  being 
the  property  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  of  Austria,  are  consequently  to  remain 
at  his  disposal.  They  will  agree  either  oa 
the  sale  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  the  ob- 
jects above  mentioned,  or  ther  exchange  for 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  artillery,  or  other 
objects  of  the  same,  or  a  different  nature, 
which  shall  have  been  left  by  the  French  ar- 
mies in  the  Hereditary  States. — Every  faci- 
lity and  every  assistance  shall  be  given  to  the 
Austrian  troops,  and  to  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary administrations,  to  return  into  the  Aus- 
trian States  by  the  most  convenient  and  sure 
ways,  as  well  as  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
imperial  artillery,  the  naval  and  military 
magazines,  and  other  objects  which  are  not 
comprehended  in  the  stipulations  of  sale  or 

exchange  which  may  be  made. XXIV. 

Ti;e  ratifications  of  rh?   present  treaty  shall 
bs  exchanged  within  tLe.'j  ace  of  eight  days, 
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or  sooner  if  possible. — Done  and  signed  at 

Presburgh  the  25  th  of  December,  1805. 

(Signed)  Ch.  Mauh.  Talleyrand.  (L.S.) 
John,  Prince  of  Lichtenstein.  L.  S.) — 
(Signed)     Ignaz,  Count  De  Guylai. 

We  have  approved,  and  do  approve,  the 
above  treaty,  in  all  and  each  of  its  articles 
therein  contained  ;  we  declare,  that  it  is  ac- 
cepted, ratified,  and  confirmed  ;  and  we  pro- 
mise, that  it  shall  be  inviolably  observed. 
In  faith  of  which,  we  have  given  these  pre- 
sents, signed  with  our  hand,  counter-signed, 
and  sealed  with  our  Imperial  Seal.  At  the 
Palace  of  Schoenbrunn,  2/th  December, 
3805.  By  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The 
Minister  Sec.  of  State,  H  B.  Maret.  The 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Ch.  Maur. 
Talleyrand. 

Continental  War Proclamation    of 

the  Emperor  Napoleon  previous  to  his  De- 
parture from  Schotnlrunny  dated  Decem- 
ber 27,  1 S06. 

Soldiers, — Peace  between  me  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  is  signed.  You  have, 
in  this  late  season  of  the  year,  made  two 
campaigns.  You  have  performed  every 
thing  I  expected  from  you.  I  am  setting 
out  to  return  to  my  capital.  I  have  pro- 
moted and  distributed  rewards  to  those  who 
jiave  distinguished  themselves  most.  I  will 
perform  to  you  every  thing  I  have  promised. 
You  have  seen  that  your  Emperor  has  shared 
with  you  all  dangers  and  fatigues ;  you  shall 
likewise  see  him  surrounded  with  all  that 
grandeur  and  splendour,  which  becomes  the 
Sovereign  of  the  first  nation  in  the  world. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  I 
will  give  a  grand  festival  at  Paris ;  you  shall 
all  be  there ;  and  we  shall  then  see,  whether 
we  are  called  by  the  happiness  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  interest  of  our  glory. — Soldiers, 
during  the  three  months  which  are  necessary 
for  your  return  to  France,  be  the  example 
of  all  armies;  you  have  now  to  give  exam- 
ples, not  of  courage  and  intrepidity,  but  of 
strict  discipline.  May  my  allies  have  no 
more  to  complain  of  your  behaviour.  Con- 
duct yourselves,  on  your  arrival  in  that  fsa- 
cred  territory,  like  children  in  the  bosom  of 
their  family  ;  my  people  will  conduct  them- 
selves towards  you,  as  they  must  do  towards 
their  heroes  and  their  defenders. — Soldiers, 
the  thought  that  I  shall  see  you  all,  in  less 
than  half  a  year,  assembled  round  my  pa- 
lace, is  pleasing  to  my  heart ;  and  I  feel, 
before  hand,  the  most  delightful  emotions. 
We  will  celebrate  the  memory  of  those 
who,  in  these  two  campaigns,  have  fallen  in 
the  field  of  honour.  The  world  shall  see 
th-t  we  arc  ready  to  follow  their  example; 


and,  if  necessary,  to  do  still  more  than  we 
have  done  against  those  who  attack  our  ho* 
nour,  or  sutler  themselves  to  be  mitied  by 
the  gold  of  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Conti-. 
nent.     (Signed)     Napoleon. 


Proclamation  of  the'  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
the  Inhabitants  oj  Vienna;  dated  Schoen- 
Irunn,  Decemler  27,  1SC6. 

Inhabitants  of  Vienna  ! — I  have  signed 
a  peace  widi  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  As  I 
am  about  fo  return  to  my  capital,  I  must  ex- 
press to  you  the  esteem  I  entertain  for  you, 
and  the  satisfaction  I  have  felt  at  your  con- 
duct, during  the  time  you  were  under  my 
laws.  I  have  given  you  an  example,  which 
hitherto  has  hud  no  parallel  in  the  h  story  of 
nations;  ten  thousand  men  of  your  national 
guards  have  remained  armed,  ar=u  have 
guarded  your  gates ;  your  whole  arsenal  has 
continued  in  your  power,  while  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  uncertain  fortune  of  war.  I  have 
trusted  to  your  honour,  your  sincerity,  your 
integrity,  and  you  have  justified  my  confi- 
dence.— Inhabitants  of  Vienna,  I  know  that 
you  consider  that  war  as  blameabie,  which  a 
minister,  devoted  to  a  foreign  power,  has 
kindled  on  the  Continent.  Your  Sovereign 
is  informed  of  the  conduct  of  that  minister  ; 
he  has,  in  consequence,  acted  entirely  ac- 
cording to  the  great  qualities  which  distin- 
guish him  ;  and  I  hope,  that  hereafter,  hap- 
pier days  will  arise  for  you,  and  for  the  Con- 
tinent.  Inhabitants  of  Vienna,    1  have 

shewn  myself  little  among  you,  not  from 
contempt,  or  vain  pride;  no,  but  not  to  di- 
minish the  feelings  of  esteem  for  that  Mo- 
narch, with  wHom  I  was  desirous  to  eon- 
elude  a  speedy  peace.  As  I  am  now  about 
to  leave  you,  receive  from  me,  as  a  present, 
your  arsenal,  untouched,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  war,  had  become  my  property  ;  make  use 
of  it,  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  — 
All  the  evils  you  have  suffered,  you  must 
ascribe  to  the  calamities,  inseparable  from 
war;  and  every  kind  of  indulgence  with 
which  my  armies  have  treated  these  coun- 
tries, to  the  esteem  which  you  have  deserved. 
(Signed)     Napoleon. 

FOREIGN  OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 

France. Speech  oj  the  Arch.  Chancellor 

of  t lie  French  Empire  at  the  Silting  of  the' 
Senate,  January  J  4,  lBOe. 

Gentlemen  ;  —  If  the  Prince  Grand 
Elector  were  still  among  us,  you  would 
have  received  from  his  hands  the  communi- 
cation which  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and 
King  orders  me  to  make  to  you.  The  let" 
ier  his  Majesty  addresses  to  the  senate  has 
for  its  object,  to  inform  ycu  of  two  impor* 
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tant  transactions:  one,  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  Eugene  with  the  Princess  Augusta, 
daughter  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria: 
the  other  is,  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  concluded  at  Presburgh  on 
the  26th  of  Dec.  1805,  and  ratified  the  next 
day  at  the  Palace  of  Schoenbrun,  near  Vien- 
na. In  communicating  to  you  the  articles 
of  which  it  consists,  his  Majesty  satisfies,  at 
the  same  time,  the  desire  he  feels  to  com- 
mune with  you  on  all  the  great  interests  of 
die  state,  and  his  desire  of  accelerating  the 
publication  of  this  act,  which  our  constitu- 
tional laws  require  that  you  should  be  in- 
formed the  first.  You  will  see,  gentlemen, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  Eugene,  a 
new  testimony  of  the  tenderness  of  his  Ma- 
jesty for  him,  who  justifies  so  well  the  fine 
title  his  Majesty  conferred  on  him,  by 
naming  him  the  Child  of  his  adoption. 
Happy  Prince,  who,  called  so  young  to  the 
administration  of  a  great  state,  has  known 
how  to  render  himself  equal  to  that  difficult 
task,  and  to  shew  himself  day  after  day  more 
worthy  to  imitate  the  glorious  examples  in 
which  his  youth  has  been  nourished,  and 
will  preserve  the  goodness,  the  inheritance 
of  which  his  august  mother  has  transmitted 
to  him.  This  marriage  manifests  how 
much  the  Emperor  values  the  good  faith  of 
the  ancient  House  of  Bavaria,  whose  attach- 
ment to  France  has  never  belied  itself  in  any 
of  the  epochs  of  our  monarchy ;  and  how 
much  his  Majesty  is  affected  by  the  courage, 
and  devotion  of  which  the  Bavarian  nation 
and  its  illustrious  chief,  have  given  him 
proofs  at  the  hazard  of  their  dearest  inte- 
rests. As  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  each  of  the 
conditions  it  contains,  offers  new  grounds 
for  admiring  the  magnanimity  of  Napoleon 
the  Great,  who,  forced  to  take  arms,  has 
sought  no  other  fruit  from  his  victories,  but 
the  glory  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
pose of  Europe,  by  honouring  the  fidelity  of 
his  allies.  Your  well  founded  impatience 
counts  with  regret  the  moments,  that  inter- 
vene between- you  and  that,  which  will  re- 
etore  to  us  the  presence  of  our  Monarch. 
Be  persuaded,  gentlemen,  that  he  also  feels 
the  desire  of  being  restored  to  the  love  of  his 
people.  But  the  picture  of  the  happiness  he 
has  made,  was  an  enjoyment  too  worthy  of 
his  heart,  to  allow  him  to  refuse  himself  a 
last  look,  which  increases  their  happiness, 
and  insures  its  duration.  I  place,  gentle- 
men, in  the  hands  of  the  president,  the  let- 
ter of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King, 
and  a  copy,  byvexpress,  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  ratified,  and  I  demand  a  registry  of  this 
<*usigrmient. 


1806.— General  Fast. 
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Letter  from  the  Emperor  Knpoleon  to  the 
French  Senate,  relative  to  the  Marriagelof 
Prince  El' gene  with  the  Princess  Augusta 
of  Bavaiia. 

Senators; — Peace  his  been  concluded 
at  Presburgh,  and  ratified  at  Vienna,  be- 
tween me  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  It 
was  my  wish  at  a  solemn  sitting  to  inform 
you  myself  of  the  conditions,  but  having, 
some  time  since,  agreed  with  the  King  of 
Bavaria  on  the  marriage  of  my  son  Prince 
Eugene  with  the  Princess  Augusta,  his 
daughter,  and  being  at  Munich  at  tl.e 'mo- 
ment the  celebration  of  the  marriage  is  about 
to  take  place,  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of 
remaining  with  the  young  couple,  who  are 
models  of  their  sexes.  1  am  besides  desi- 
rous of  giving  lo  the  Royal  House  of  Bava- 
ria, and  to  the  brave  Bavarian  nation,  who 
have  rendered  me  so  many  services,  and 
have  shewn  me  so  much  friendship,  an  I 
whose  ancestors  were  constantly  unite '  in 
policy  and  in  disposition  with  France,  this 
proof  of  my  consideration  arid  my  particular 

esteem. The  marriage   is  to  take  place 

on  the  15th  of  January.  My  arrival  in  the 
midst  of  my  people  w  ill  thus  be  retarded  for 
some  days.  These  days  will  appear  long  to 
my  heart,  but  after  having  been  unceasingly 
occupied  in  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  I  expe- 
rience a  tender  relaxation  in  occupying  my- 
self with  the  business  and  the  duties  of  a  fa- 
ther of  a  family. — Not  wishing,  however,  to 
delay  longer  the  publication  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  I  have  ordered,  in  pursuance  of  our 
constitutional  states,  that  it  should  be  com- 
municated to  you  without  delay,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  published  as  a  law  of  the  em- 
pire. Done  at  Munich,  the  6th  of  Jan. 
1S06.  By  the  Emperor,  Napoleon.  The 
Minister  Secretary  of  State,  H.  B.  Maret. 

DOMESTIC  OFFICIAL  PAPERS. 

Proclamation  for  a  General  Fast ;  from  the 
London  Gazette,  Jan.  21,  1S06\ 

George  R. — We,  taking  into  our  most 
serious  consideration  the  just  and  necessary 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  putting 
our  trust  in  Almighty  God,  that  he  will  gra- 
ciously bless  our  arms  both  by  sea  and  land, 
have  resolved,  and  do,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  our  privy  council,  hereby  command, 
that  a  public  day  of  fa-tine  and  humiliation 
be  observed  throughout  those  parts  of  our 
United  Kingdom  called  Ingland  and  Ire- 
land, on  Wednesday  the  2(jtb  day  of  Fe- 
bruary next  ensuir;:,  that  so  both  we  and 
our  people  may  humble  ourselves  before  Al- 
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mighty  God,  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  of  our 
*ins,  and  in  the  most  devout  and  solemn 
manner  send  up  our  prayers  and  supplications 
to  the  Divine  Majesty,  for  averting  those 
heavy  judgments  \vhich  our  manifold  provo- 
cations have  most  justly  deserved;  and  for 
imploring  his  blessing  and  assistance  on  our 
arms  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  pros- 
perity to  us  and  our  dominions:  and  we  do 
itrictly  charge  and  command,  that  the  said 
public  fast  be  reverently  and  devoutly  ob- 
served by  all  our  loving  subjects  in  England 
and  Ireland,  as  they  tender  the  favour  of  Al- 
mighty God,  and  would  avoid  his  wrath  and 
indignation  ;  and  upon  pain  of  such  punish- 
ment as  we  -may  justly  inflict  on  all  such  as 
contemn  and  neglect  the  performance  of  so 
religious  and  necessary  a  duty  :  and  for  the 
better  and  more  orderly  solemnising  the 
same,  we  have  given  directions  to  the  Most 
Reverend  the  Archbishops,  and  the  Right 
Heverend  the  Bishops  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, to  compose  a  form  of  prayer  suitable  to 
this  occasion,  to  be  used  in  all  churches,  cha- 
pels, and  places  of  public  worship,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  same  be  timely  dispersed 

throughout  their    respective    dioceses 

Given  at  our  Court  at  the  Queen's  Palace, 
this  20th  day  of  January,  1806,  in  the  46th 
year  of  our  reign.  God  save  the  King. 
(This  Gazette  also  contains  a  proclamation 
for  a  general  last  in  Scotland,  on  the  2/th 
February.] 


— Berhkire  Petition. 
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Berkshire  Petition.  On  the  23d  of 
January,  a  petition  of  the  gentlemen, 
clergy,  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
Berks,  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall,  at 
Reading,  on  Wednesday  the  15th  of  January 
1806,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; setting  forth,  "  that  the  petitioners, 
rinding  that,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed 
in  the  44th  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  in- 
tituled, "  An  Act  for  establishing  anil  main- 
taining a  permanent  Additional  Force  for 
the  Defence  of  the  Realm,  and  to  provide 
for  augmenting  his  Majesty's  Regular  Forces, 
and  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  theJMilitia  of 
England,"  eleven  men  only  have  been  raised 
in  the  said  county  by  the  overseers,  and  the 
enormous  sum  of  J.  6,620  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  county  for  penalties,  beg  to  repre- 
sent their  opinion,  that  this  failure  in  raising 
the  men  has  not  been  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  the  overseers,  but  to  an  impossibility  of 
procuring  them  by  men  whose  duties  and 
occupations  are  inconsistent  with  such  an 
employment ;  and  they  conceive  that  levy- 


ing fines  upon  parishes,  because  the  over- 
seers fail  in  doing  what  is  not  in  their  power 
to  do,  is  inconsistent  with  justice,  operates 
as  a  partial  and  oppressive  tax  upon  the  oc- 
cupiers of  landed  property,  and  increases  the 
parish  rates,  which  are  already  a  burthen  se- 
verely felt,  particularly  by  small  farmers  and 
inferior  tradesmen;  and  therefore  praying, 
that  the  said  act  may  be  repealed." 

Death  of  Mar&uis  Cornwallis. — Ex- 
tract from  the  Calcutta  Gazette  Extraor- 
dinary, dated  Fort  William,  October  12, 
1805. 

With -sentiments  of  the  deepest  sorro\r 
and  regret,  the  government  announces  the 
decease  of  the  Most  Hon.  Charles  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Or- 
der of  the  Garter,  Governor  General  of  the. 
East  India  Company's  Possessions,  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's,  and  tha 
Honourable  Company's  land  forces  in  the 
East  Indies.  This  afflicting  and  greatly  to 
be  deplored  -event,  took  place  on  Saturday 
the  5th  instant,  at  Ghazepore,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Benares,  where  his  lordship  had  ar- 
rived, in  his  progress  to  join  and  to  assume 
the  personal  command  of  the  army  in  the 
field :  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing other  important  objects  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  state. — The 
flag  of  Fort  William  to  be  immediately 
hoisted  half  staff  high,  and  to  continue  so 
until  sunset. — Minute  guns,  66  in  number, 
corresponding  with  the  age  of  the  deceased, 
to  be  fired  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam.— Similar  marks  of  respect,  with  the 
solemnities  suitable  to  the  mournful  occa- 
sion, to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  at  all  the  principal  military  sta- 
tions and  posts  dependant  upon  this  presi- 
dency; and  copies  of  the  preceding  orders 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  government  of  Fort 
St.  George,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  and  also  to  the  government  of  the 
British  possessions  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 
By  order  of  government,  J.  Lumsden,  Chief 
Sec.  to  the  Govt. 


Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Debates. 

No.  1 28  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 
.being  the  First  Number  of  the  Sixth  Vo- 
lume, and  of  the  Present  Session,  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  on  Wednesday  the  5th 
inst.  and  may  be  had  of  the  publishers, 
Mr.  Bagshaw,  Bow- Street,  Covent-Gar- 
den ;    or  Mr.  Budd,  Pail-Mall. 
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*'  If  a  new  ministry  should  ?;row  out  of  this,  the  first  thing  they  <hould  do,  is,  to  make  an  inquiry,  a 
4i  solemn  inquiry,  into  the  state  of  ti.e  nation;  and  next,  in  a  concise  and  striking  statement  to  promulgate, 
','  in  a  way  calculated  to  carrv  it  toevery  cottage  in  the  kingdom,  the  result  of  such  inquiry  ;  so  that  no  one 
"  may  be  i.-r.oraut  of  the  difficulties  which  they  will  have  to  encounter  ;  for,  without  this  precaution,  they, 
*•  will,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  have  to  answer  tor  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  all  the  follies  and 
"  all  the  crimes  of  their  predecessors." Political  Register,  24  Nov.  1804. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FOLITICS. 

New    Ministry. After    some    time 

spent  in  the  removing  of  certain  difficulties 
•with  regard  to  the  Dnke  of  York's  power 
over  the  army,  the  arrangement  of  the  new- 
cabinet  was  finally  settled  on  Sunday  last, 
and  the  persons  to  compose  it  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Lord  Grenville,  first  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  Premier,  of  course. 

Mr.  Fox,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Eapl  Sp'encBr,  Secretary  of  State  ior  the 
Home  Department. 

Mr.  Windham,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  War  Department  and  for  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Grey,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Earl  Moira,  Master  General  ot  the  Ord- 
nance. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam,  President  of  the 
Council. 

Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  Privy  Seal. 

Mr.  Erskine,  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Lord  Ellene'orough  (the  Lord  Chief 
Justice)  to  have  a  vote  in  the  cabinet. 

This  is  the  cabinet.  The  other  appoint- 
ments are,  many  of  them,  not  yet  actually 
fnade;  and,  it  will,  therefore,  be  better  to 
defer  giving  a  list  of  them,   until  it  can  be 

given  with  a  certainty  of  correctness. 

Much  has  been  said,  in  the  prints  empl 
by  the  Pitt  ministry,  against  the  principle  of 
exclusion,  upon  which,  they  assert,  the 
ministry  has  been  formed,  and  which  has  ex- 
cluded, say  they,  all  "  Mr.  Pitt's  friends." 
Hut,  when  we  disapproved  of  the  principle 
of  exclusion,  the  exclusion  of  whutw,:,  it 
that  we  meant?  The  exclusion  of  great  ta- 
lents and  grccit  weight  of  public  character. 
This  was  not  only  v.  hat  we  meant,  but  v 
we  distinctly  expressed',  what  we  ha'.e  uni- 
formly expressed  ;  and  what  has  now  been 
strictly  adhered  to;  fur,  where  are  the  ta- 
lents, or  the  weight  of  public  character,  to 
be  found  amongst  the  tame  and  senile  fol- 
lowers ef  Mr,   Pilt,  or  ififoapi  those   iu- 
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triguers,  who  were  at  once  his  masters  and 
his  -laves  ?  His  masters  at  St.  James's  and  hi* 
slaves  at  Whitehall  ?  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  the  proof  of  talent  or  of  character 
amongst  them  ?  Is  it  in  their  measures  that 
we  are  to  seek  for  it ?  Is  it  in  the  force  they 
have  exhibited  since  '.heir  leader's  decease  ? 
Is  it  in  their  acknowledged,  their  openly- 
acknowledged,  incapacity  to  carry  on.  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state;  or  in  the  opinions  of  tha 
people,  which  so  loudly  anticipated  that  ac- 
knowledgment ?  But,  supposing  that  talent 
had  not  been  wanting  amongst  them,  Wa* 
there  nothing  else  to  operate  against  their 
participation  of  power  ?  Were  they  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  exclusion  themselves  ■ 
to  persevere  in  it  to  the  last  ,  si]  Fe  moment 
of  holding  their  placOs;  and,  when,  by  no 
trick  whatever,  they  could  hold  on  another 
day,  were  they  to  say,  "  come  ;  lot  us  all  be 
"  friends;  let  harmony  abound';  let  there 
"  be  no  Ibnger  p.  principle  of  exclusion  j  let 
"  us  all  be  confounded  with  one  another,' 
"  and  let  every  man  have  his  share  ':"  Such 
a  pretension  was  truly  worthy  of  that  pre- 
sumptuous, that  upstart,  that  insolent  race, 
which  has,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country,  so 
long  been  protected  and  cherished,  while 
every  man  of  real  worth  has  been  treated  as 
an  outcast.  The  rejection,  the  punishment, 
however,  of  these  who  had  themselves  huW 
on  to  a  system  of  exclusion,  is,  though  per- 
fectly just,  and  though  eWrj'tiaBy  ne"cessary, 

'  by  way  cf  example,  a  consideration  of  much 
less  weight  than  that  oC  avoiding  every  thing 
that  would  tarnish  th'e  character,  that  would 
excite  suspicions  as  to 'the  integrity,  of  the 
new  cabinet;  and,  I  put  it  to  the  reader 
what  he  Would  have  thought  of  a  cabinet, 
that  e  been  ii  per    6  v., 

tMtshouTd  have  ad:  lifted  i  -  of 

side  oat  i  i  ayariy  one,  of 

and  thin,. 
Pitt  in   hi 
sheening  of  Lord  Melville  ?  Ip;tt  it  to  hi 
whether  : 

just  or  salutary  fron  ;  Would 

he  hi  .  ....  rionoxu  ut 
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its  integrity?    And, -would  not  the   people 
have  been  plunged  into  despair,  at  seeing, 
hat,   though   a  change   had   taken    place  3 
hough   the  men,    on  whom  they  had  most 
relied,  had  come  into  power ;  yet,  that  they 
were  so  accompanied  as  to  forbid  the  hope, 
that   any  reformation  of  the  crying  abuses 
w  uld  take  place  ?  The  question    of  Lord 
Melville  it  was,  in  fact,   that  produced  the 
change.     It   was  the  developemtnt  of  the 
transactions  in  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy's 
department,  together  with  Mr.  Pitt's  partici- 
pation therein,  and  his  compelled  endeavours 
to  screen  Lord  Melville ;  these  it  was  that 
shook  his  power  to  its  very  foundations,  and 
which  would,  as  he  must  have  clearly  fore- 
seen, have  completely  overset  it  before  the 
end  of  the  present  session  of  parliament.     To 
say  nothing,   therefore,   upon  the  want  of 
principle  that  would  have  been  so  glaring  in 
tire  introduction  of  any  of  his  supporters  into 
the   present  ministry,   the  want   of  policy 
would  have  been  such  as,  at  first  glance,  to 
excite  universal  contempt.      In   fact,  there 
can  be  no  reason  urged  in  favour  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  thorough-paced  adherents  of 
Mr.  Pitt,   that  might  not,  with  equal   pro- 
priety, be  urged  in  favour  of  admitting  Lord 
Melville  himself,  who,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  discoveries  of  the  Tenth  Report,  would, 
at  this  hour,  have  been  the  first  minister  of 
the  crown. The  many  important  conse- 
quences of  this  great  change  in  the  councils 
of  the  crown  will,  day  after  day,  be  perceived 
and  felt  by  the  people,  and  will,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope,  be  such  as  will  finally 
restore  us  to  our  former  state  of  freedom  and 
happiness,    at   home,  and  of  security  from 
abroad.     If  no  other  good  were  produced  by 
it ;   if  it  were  possible  that  it  should  come 
alone,  the  mere  turning  of  the  channels  of 
honours  and  rewards  is  a  good  of  no  small 
magnitude.    There  has,  in  this  respect,  been 
an    ungenerous    and    scandalous    monopoly 
amongst  the  most  base  and  despicable   part 
of  the  community.     To  be  known  to  possess 
talents,  or  independence  of  mind,  has  been 
to  be  marked  out  as  an  object  of  neglect,  if 
not  of  persecution.      Weak  and  base,   but 
cunning  creatures,   have  long  usurped  and 
possessed  whatever  the  public  had  to  bestow 
upon    talents    and    integrity,    whether    in 
church  or  in  state,  whether  in  the  law,  or  in 
any  other  of  the  higher  walks  of  life.     A 
system  the  first    maxim  of  which  was  to 
keep  down   genius,    public-spirit,  and  inde- 
pendence,   must  necessarily  produce    their 
contrai.es.     The  seeds  once  sown,  the  liar- 
vest  could  not  fail  to  be  abundant.     It  has 
been  abundant  indeed;    for,  never,  in  the 
whole  world,  was  there  before  seen  degene- 
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racy,  of  every  sort,  pushed  on  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  that  which  has,  until  now,  prevailed 
in  England.  We  have  submitted  to,  nay 
we  have  silently  borne,  and  have  patiently 
heard  justified,  oppression  such  as,  merely 
to  have  heard  it  named,  would  have  excited 
indignation  and  outrage  in  those  of  our  fa- 
thers who  died  only  twenty  years  ago.  Hun- 
dreds of  provisions,  imposing  burdens  and 
restraints  upon  us,  the  very  least  of  which 
would  have  formerly  set  the  country  in  a 
flame,  have  passed  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course  ;  and,  if,  perchance,  any  one  raised 
an  objection,  though  but  in  point  of  form, 
he  was  instantly  silenced  with  a  cry  of  dis- 
loyalty or  disaffection.  Many,  very  many 
indeed,  of  the  old  land- marks  of  liberty  and 
of  law  have,  one  after  another,  been  gently, 
imperceptibly,  but  most  effectually,  re- 
moved ;  and  we  have,  in  numerous  instan- 
ces, been  exposed  a  helpless  prey  to  the 
greedy  upstarts,  who  have  been  engendered 
in,  and  cherished  and  protected  by,  that  sys- 
tem of  rule,  which  they  repaid  by  their  cor- 
rupt support. But,  such,  unhappily,  have 

been  the  consequences  of  this  system*';  such 
is  our  present  situation ;  that,  even  from  a 
ministry,   selected  according   to  the  unani- 
mous wish  of  all   the  virtuous   part  of  the 
people,  we  have  no   .bundation,  whereon  to 
build  a    hope   of  speedy    recovery.     Much  ' 
will  certainly  be  done;  much  has  already 
been  done  ;  the  bare  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
'  that  an  important  change  has  taken   place, 
has  infused  somewhat  of  spirit  into  the  pub- 
lic mind.     But,  there   is  so  much  to  do,  in 
order  to  bring  us  back  to  the  state  in  which 
we  were  twenty  years  ago  ;  which  ever  way 
we  look,  there  are  so  many  and  such  formi- 
dable difficulties ;     and,    without   measures 
that  would  call  into  action  all  the  hostility  of 
popular   cupidity  (which,    in    ?ny   opinion, 
ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  risked),  there  is  so 
imperious  a  necessityfor  not  only  continuing, 
but  for  adding  to,  the  burdens  and  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  people  ;  so  large  and  so  terrible 
is  the  legacy  of  troubles  left  by  Mr.  Pitt  to 
his  successors,  that  it-  would  be  to  delude 
the  people  to  encourage  them  to  hope,  that 
the  day  of  their  deliverance  is  at  hand.     In 
looking  forward  to  a  change,  such  as  that 
which  has  now  taken  place,  and  which,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  hand  of  death,  I 
confidently  expected  to  see  take  place  during 
the  present  winter,  I  have  always  thought, 
that   the  very  first  act  of  a  new  ministry 
should  be,  to  form  committees  of  inquiry  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  a  joint-com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  wherein  to  make, 
and  whence  to  promulgate,  a  true  statement 
of  the  affairs  of"  the  country,  foreign,  colo* 
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nial,  and  domestic  ;  and,  if  this  precaution 
be  nut  taken,  to  me  it  seems  but  too  certain, 
that  the  neglect  will,  at  no  very  distant  day, 
become  a  subject  of"  deep  regret,  and,  per- 
haps, of  the  severest  mortification.  Recol- 
lection of  the  past,  especially  in  times  of 
trouble,  is  seldom  of  long  duration;  and, 
the  duration  is  the  more  likely  to  be  short, 
in  proportion  as  the  ideas  of  the  facts  are 
confused.  We  all  now  know,  and  most 
deeply  feel,  that  our  country  is  in  the  great- 
est danger  ;  that,  as  to  our  relation  with  fo- 
reign powers,  we  are  covered  with  disgrace; 
that  our  burdens  and  our  humiliations  are 
such  as  we  never  before  heard  of :  but,  how 
long  will  this  be  remembered  ?  By  the  peo- 
ple in  general  how  long  will  this  be  remem- 
bered, under  a  necessary  increase  of  burdens, 
and  amidst  the  never-ceasii  ;;  assertions  of 
the  partizans  of  the  Pitt  s  ".em,  that,  if 
their  lender  had  continued  alive  and  in  pow- 
er, the  burdens,  the  sufferings,  and  the  hu- 
miliations, now  to  be  apprehended,  would 
not  have  come  upon  us  ?  Men  conversant  in 
public  affairs  will  not  be  deceived  by  such 
assertions  ;  but,  it  will  require  much  to  pre- 
vent this  deception  from  prevailing  amongst 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  plyed,  as  they 
will  be,  with  the  wailmgs  of  the  "  blood- 
"  suckers,"  and,  to  prevent  these  wailings 
will  demand  a  continuance  of  all  that  mass  of 
corrupt  means,  by  which  die  present  calami- 
ties have  been  produced,  and*  without  the 
extirpation  of  which  it  would  be  folly  bor- 
dering upon  insanity  to  hope  for  any  real  and 

permanent  good. To  make,  therefore,  a 

true  and  full  representation,  to  put  such  a  re- 
presentation upon  record,  to  promulgate  it 
so  that  it  should  be  familiar  to  the  mind  of 
every  man  in  the  country  is>  in  my  opinion, 
absolutely  necessary*  not  only  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  new  ministry,  but  to  the  support 
of  their  power.  This  representation  should 
be  a  fair  one ;  it  should  tell,  not  only  the 
truth,  but  the  whole  truth.  Were  I  con- 
cerned, in  the  making  of  it,  I  would  begin 
with  the  Church,  and  I  would  show,  that; 
from  an  injudicious,  not  to  say  a  corrupt  use 
ot  power,  in  the  heaping  of  benefices  and 
dignities  upon  persons  and  families  devoted 
to  the  ministry,  the  establishment  has  been, 
and  is,  daily  sinking  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  deserted  by  their  pluralist  pastors, 
and  left,  in  but  too  many  instances,  without 
any  resident  pastor  at  all,  and  not  without  a 
fair  justification  upon  the  ground  of  piety, 
exchanged  the  church  for  the  meeting-house, 
where  they  find,  at  least,  diligent  earnest- 
ness in  the  ministry ;  and  hence  has  arisen  a 
schism  including  a  million  and  a  half  of  the 
people  of  England  and  Wales,  while,  as  to 


the  property  of  the  church,  and,  of  course, 
the  iufluenceof  the  legitimate  aristocracy,  a 
diminution  is,  from  the  same  cause,  daily 
taking  place,  by  the  means  of  the  almost 
forced  .composition-,  introduced  and  conti- 
nued by  the  convenience  and  the  example  of 
the  non-resident  incumbents,  to  whom,  as 
[heir  parishioners  cannot  see  the  just  reason 
of  paying  tithes,  is  to  be  ascribed  all  those 
grudgings  and  heart-burnings,  all  that  in- 
ward hatred  and  outward  disrespect  to  the 
clergy,  which  now  seem  to  threaten 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  establishment, 
and  which,  as  its  least  possible  evil,  cannot 
fail  to  render  men  more  indifferent  than  they 
otherwise  would  be  with  regard  to  the  de- 
fence and  the  independence  of  their  country. 

Of  the  state  of  the  navy  we  may  be 

proud.      It   is,    with   such   a  correction  of 
abuses  as  may  easily  be  accomplished,  and 
with  a  great  extension  of  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  disabled   and  worn-out   seamen^ 
which  extension  would  present  very  few  dif- 
ficulties ;  with  these  improvements,  the  na- 
vy is  exactly  what  we   must  wish  it  to  be. 
But,  the  army  !     Who  shall  make   it,  not 
what  one   could  wish,  but  what  we  cannot 
exist  in  safety  without  ?     If  any  man  can  do 
this,  I  should  expect  it  from  the  wisdom  and 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  Windham.     But,  is  it  pos- 
sii/c  ?     After  all  the  tampering  ;  after  all  the 
ballotting  ;  all  the  nonsense  with  volunteers 
and  parish-officers ;    after   bounties    of   50 
guineas  a  man  even  for  service  for  a  limited 
time  ;  after  all  this,  is  it  in  the  mind  of  man 
to  devise  a   scheme,  by  which  a  permanent 
military  force  can  be  raised  and  kept  up   in 
this  country  ?     I  certainly  think,  that  it  is 
possible  ;   I  tli ink  that  an  army,  such  as  w« 
stand  in   need  of,  can  be  raised  and  main- 
tained ;  but,  I  am  by  no  means  certain,  that 
the  measures  necessary,  absolutely    necessa- 
rv,  thereunto,  will,  or  can   be  adopted,  in 
the  present  state  of  men's  minds,  full  as  they 
are  with  notions  of  trade,  and   obstinate  as 
they  are  in  their  preference  of  every  thing 
hostile  to  the  bestowing  of   privileges  and 
immunities  upon  the  soldier.     It   is,    by  all 
men  of  discernment,  clearly  perceived,  that, 
within  these  few  years,  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly France,  has   undergone  a  complete 
moral  revolution  ;  that  the  age  of  commerce 
is  going  by  ;  that  arms  are  now  to  predomi- 
nate ;  that  \yg,  too,  must  become  a  mi  itary 
people,  or  become  nothing  as  an  independ- 
ent nation  ;  that  our  choice  lies  between  a 
military  nation  and  a  nation  of  slaves ;  that 
this  is  the  simple  alternative,  slavery  and  the 
continued   predominance   of  commerce,  or 
freedom  and  arms.     All  this  is  clearly  per- 
ceived ;  but,  as  the  drunkard  and  glutton, 
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goes  on,  from  dinner  tc  dinner,  with  disease 
in  his  frame  and  death  before  bis  eyes  ;  so  I 
fear,  I  greatly  fear,  that  this  besotted,  this 
pelf-loving  nation  will  go  on  in  its  present 
course  of  destruction.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  energy  enough  left  for  the 
exertion  absolutely  necessary  to  recovery. 
Men  talk,  indeed,  about  "  making  a  good 
"  army;"  but,  when  the  mentis  are  pointed 
out,  my  fear  is,  that  the  nation  will  say, 
"  it  is  too  late  ;  rather  than  encounter  this, 
*  let  us  die  quietly."  First,  perhaps,  it 
will  look  to  peace.  Peace  will  be  easily  ob- 
tained ;  but,  when  we  contemplate  the 
situation  of  the  Continental  powers,  and 
particularly  that  of  France,  is  there  any  man 
living  that  can  hope  for  a  secure  peace,  until 
we  have  got  an  army  ?  Mr.  Fox  is  come 
with  great  talents ;  but,  he  is  come  too  late 
to  do  what  such  a  man  might  have  done  a 
year  or  two  ago.  He  may,  and,  doubtless, 
he  will,  produce  a  great  change  in  our  rela- 
tions with  certain  of  the  powers  upon  the 
Continent ;  but,  he  can  do  nothing  effectual, 
until  we  have  a  real  army.  We  must  begin 
there.  There  is  no  talking  to  the  enemy 
without  it.  And,  even  if  we  could  obtain  a 
tolerable  good  peace,  can  it  last  a  year  with- 
out an  army,  and  can  that  army  be  raised  in 
time  of  peace,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
raising  of  it  being  a  pretext,  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  for  a  renewal  of  the  war  ?  And 
yet,  how' is  the  army  to  be  raised  without  a 
total  change  in  the  present  system  ;  and  will 
not  this  be  objected  to  by  some,  merely  be- 
cause we  are  at  war  ?  In  short,  turn  which 
way  you  will,'  difficulties  of  every  sort  pre- 
sent  themselves   to  the  accomplishment  of 

this  great,  this  primary   object. In    the 

department  of  finance  (supposing  the  fund- 
ing system  to  be  persevered  in)  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  though  assisted,  and,  perhaps,  di- 
rected, by  the  great  talents  of  Lord  Grenville, 
will  find  difficulties,  which  no  man  ever  be- 
fore had  to  encounter.  Every  one  witnessed 
the  embarrassments  of  last  year.  Every  one 
was  ready  to  pronounce  the  source  of  taxa- 
tion to  be  exhausted,  and  the  assertion  was 
echoed  back  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
ground- down,  the  teazed,  and  harrassed  peo- 
ple. Yet,  must  there  be  found  new  taxes, 
and  that  too  to  a  much  greater  amount  than 
last  year.  They  must  be  found,  and  must 
be  raised  too.  The  score  upon  the  Conti- 
nent is  not  yet  paid  off.  We  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  defray  the  expenses  of  Napoleon's 
campaign.  Another  large  addition  to  the 
funded"  debt ;  a  further  creation  of  bank- 
notes ;  a  further  and  a  further  depreciation 
«f  the  paper-money.  All  these  must  take 
jpijc-: ;  and,  it  should  ne\er  b«  forgotten,  that 


they  will  be  the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
the  measures  of  JNJr.  Pitt  and  his  underlings. 
This  should  he  slated  too.  It  should  be  made 
known  to  the  kingdom;  for,  if,  according' 
to  the  eld  practice,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  choose  to  represent  the 
finances  of  the  country  in  a  prosperous  state, 
he  will  take  upon  himself  all  the  responsibi- 
lity for  the  continuation  of  a  state  of  pros- 
perity. But,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  about  pros- 
perity ;  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  any  longer 
to  disguise  the  truth  ;  there  are  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  the  country  who  have 
now  seen  to  the  bottom  ;  every  day  makes 
an  addition  to  the  number  ;  and,  to  attempt 
to  keep  up  the  deception,  even  if  it  were 
not  criminal,  would  be  the  excess  of  folly. 
As  connected  with  the  department  of 
finance,  we  must,  too,  remember  the  state 
of  the  poor.  Upwards  ot' six  millions  a  year 
are  now  raised  upon  the  parishes  to  be  dealt 
out  in  aid  of  those  means  by  which  the 
labourer  obtains  his  bread ;  and  of  persons 
receiving  this  aid  there  are  upwards  of  a 
million.  All,  all,  the  labourers,  having  fa- 
milies, are  now  paupers  I  This  is  a  new' 
state  of  things  ;  a  state  of  things  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  funding  and  taxing 
system,  pushed  to  an  extreme.  Let  us  not 
be  answered,  by  the  observations,  that  there' 
must  be  poor,  that  there  always  has  been, 
and  that  there  always  will  be,  in  every  state 
of  society  in  every  country  in  the  world. 
We  know  there  must  be  poor  ;  we  know  that 
some  must  be  very  poor;  we  know  that 
some  must  be  maintained,  or  assisted,  at 
least,  either  by  the  parish  or  by  voluntary 
alms  ;  but,  is  there  any  one  who  will  deny, 
that  this  is  a  new  and  most  deplorable  state 
of  things,  which  has  rendered  all  the  la- 
bourers, having  families,  paupers  ?  The 
plain  fact  is,  that  a  man  with  a  wife,  and 
with  four  children  that  are  unable  to  work, 
cannot  now,  out  of  his  labour,  possibly  pro- 
vide them  and  himself  with  the  means  of 
living.  I  do  not  mean,  that  he  cannot  live 
comfortably,  for,  to  comfort,  such  men  have 
long  ago  bid  farewell ;  but,  I  assert,  and 
am  ready  to  prove,  that  he  cannot  provide 
them,  without  parish  aid,  with  a  sufficiency 
of  food,  not  to  satisfy  their  cravings,  but  to 
sustain  life.  And,  will  any  one  say  that  this 
state  of  things  is  such  as  England  ought  to 
witness  ?  Will  even  Old  Rose,  wallowing 
in  the  luxury  of  eighteen  thousand  a  year" 
drawft  from  the  public  purse,  say  that  no- 
thing ought  to  be  attempted  to  alleviate  these 
sufferings  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people  of  England  who  never 
taste  any  food  but  bread  and  vegetables,,  and' 
who  scarcely  uver  know  what  it  is  ts  have  a 
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full  meal  even  of  these.  This  is  new;  it 
Was  not  so  in  former  times  :  it  was  not  so 
even  till  vitiate  years :  the  causes  are  oh\  ions, 
and  thev  ought  to  be  removed.  1  know, 
that,  to  remove  them  is  not  the  work  of  a 
day.  There  must  be  time,  and  even  a  long 
time,  allowed  for  it  ;  but,  the  new  ministry 
should  lose  no  time  in  convincing  the  people, 
that  thev  perceive,  and  that  they  wish  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings  ;  that,  they  sincerely 
wish  to  restore  the  labourer  to  something 
like  fife  ;  for,  in  his  present  pining  famish- 
ing state,  it  may,  almost  without  a  figure, 
be  said,  that,  "  in  the  midst  of  life  he  is  in 
'*  death."  That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated 
picture .;  that  it  does  not  proceed  from 
thoughtless  feeling  or  from  a  base  desire  of 
currying  favour  with  the  rabble,  will,  I 
think,  be  readily  believed  by  any  one  who 
will  but  bestow  a  single  minute  in  contem- 
plating the  situation  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer. Mis  weeklv  wages  (fori  shall  sup- 
pose him  never  to  lose  a  day's  work,  either 
from  ^recreation  or  sickness)  is,  upon  an  aver- 
age 12  shillings,  putting  it  at  the  very  high- 
est. The  average  price  of  the  quartern  loaf 
is  eleven  pence.  Upon  an  average  it  is,  in- 
deed, much  more  ;  but,  let  us  take  the  very 
lowest.  Here,  then  are  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing .58 !:  pounds  of  bread  in  a  week, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  8'r  pounds  a  day 
for  a  working  man,  his  wife,  and  4  chil- 
dren !  Absolutely  not  enough  to  support 
life.  Nothing  for  drink' j  nothing  for  cloth- 
ing ;  nothing  for  bedding,  for  household 
goods,  for  fuel,  or  for  house  rent !  The 
evident  conclusion  is,  that  some  of  them 
must  die,  unless  they  are  supported  in  ex- 
istence by  the  parish,  or  by  voluntary  alms. 
*'  Well/'  some  overgorged  upstart  will  say, 
*'  and  what  matter  is  it,  so  that  they  are 
"  supported,  whence  the  support  comes  ?" 
The  matter  is  this,  that  the  labourers 
are  humbled,  debased,  and  enslaved. 
The  tendencv  of  the  funding  and  taxing 
system  is,  carried  to  its  extreme,  to  draw  the 
produce  of  the  labour  into  unnatural  chan- 
nels, into  the  hands  of  upstart  cormorants, 
and  to  deal  it  back  again  in  driblets,  under 
the  name  of  relief  or  of  charity,  just  to 
support  the  life  of  those  from  whose  pores 
jt  has  been  drained.  And  thus  is  the  nation 
debased  ;  thus,  without  any  direct  al 
of  the  liberties  of  the  common  people,  have 
these  liberties  been  destroyed,  or,  at.  least, 
suspended.  I  repeat,  that  this  terrible  evil 
cannot  be,  all  at  once,  removed ;  but,  I  also 
repeat,  that,  in  order  to  convince  the  people, 
that  their  situation  is  known  to  and  felt  by 
th^ir  rulers,  the  new  ministry  should  make 
gome  specific  declaration  upon  the  subject ; 
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and  that,  with  all  convenient  speed,  they 
should  adopt  measures  for  relief.  In  the 
mean  while  (and  this  is  the  point  which  I 
have,  at  present,  principally  in  view),  I  com- 
jure  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
not  to  imitate  his  predecessor  in  making  an. 
annual  boast  about  the  prosperity,  the  flou- 
rishing state,  of  the  country.  From  hinj 
we  should  hope  for,  and,  indeed,  from  him 
I  do  confidently  expect,  a  true  picture  of 
our  financial  concerns;  an  unvarnished  state- 
ment of  our  internal  affairs;  and  I  as  con- 
fidently expect,  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
ministry  and  the  public-spirit  of  parliament, 
an  adequate  remedy.  Tt  must  be  slow  in  iU 
operation.  Criminal  indeed  would  it  be  in 
any  one  to  endeavour  to  propagate  the  opi- 
nion, that  it  can  possibly  be  speedy ;  all  that 
we  want  is  a  foundation  for  hope,  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  in  due  time  ;  this  is  all 
that  i.s  now  wanted  to  satisfy  the  people,  to 
cheer  them,  and  to  encourage  them  to  make 
those  exertions  that  are  so  necessary  to  tl  e 

preservation  of   our    independence. In 

the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  usually 
so  denominated,  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  is, 
an  endeavour  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
few  remaining  states  which  are  not  subdued, 
or  which  are  not  ranged  in  battle  against  us. 
With  the  United  States  of  America  I\lr  Pitt 
has  left  us  a  dispute  not  easily  settled,  with- 
out an  abandonment,  on  our  parr,  of  much 
of  that  which  we  have  heretofore  contended 
for  and  maintained.  A  pretty  equal  mixture 
of  arrogance  and  imbecility,  in  our  mini- 
sters, has  produced  this  dispute  ;  but,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain,  that  contrary  qualities 
in  their  successors  will  insure  a  favourable 

termination  of  it. In  our  colonies  what 

circumstance  that  presents  a  difficulty  does 
not  exist  ?  The  West  India  colonists  have} 
complaints,  and  just  complaints  too,  of  long 
standing.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has 
yet  taken  place."  The  wound  has  been  healed 
over  and  has  broken  out  a  fresh,  time  after 
time;  and,  from  the  new  ministry  will,  in 
this  respect,  be  expected  much  more  than  it 
is  immediately  in  their  power  to  do.  The 
intercourse  with  the  United  States  is  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance  ;  yet,  without  soma 
measure,  some  general  measure,  with  re- 
gard to  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the 
present  imposts  can  be  continued  upon  West 
India  produce.  In  consequence  of  restraints 
and  imposts,  both  operating  at  once,  and 
with  a  degree  of  force  so  far  beyon  I  tha 
power  of  resistance,  the  islands  have  been 
reduce!  to  a  state  almost  of  desperation. 
The  effect  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the 
funding  system  at  home.  The  real  property 
has,  in  a  great  proportion,  passed  from  the 
i 
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hands  of  the  former  possessors  into  those  of 
merchants  and  factors  and  guarantees  here. 
The  fund-dealers  in  London  hold  the  planta- 
tions by  mortgage,  and  the  nominal  planters 
are,  for  the  far  greater  part,  little  better  than 
their  bondsmen.  In  this  unnatural,  this 
odioas  state  of  things,  with  a  country  inha- 
bited by  men,  who  once  were  the  sole  pos- 
sessors, but  who  are  now  little  more  than 
mere  renters  of  the  land,  is  there  not  every 
danger  to  be  apprehended  j  and  yet,  where 
is  the  remedy  ?  Where  is,  not  the  power  to 
enforce,  but  where  is  the  man  to  propose  it  ? 

In  the  East  Indies  is  the  prospect  more 

consoling  ?  There,  on  the  contrary,  the 
difficulties  and  dan  ers  lie  so  thickly  sown, 
that  it  bewilders  one  but  to  look  at  them. 
The  famous  bill,  by  the  meaifs  of  which  the 
Pitts  and  Dundasses  scaled  the  walls  of 
power,  has,  asMr.  Burke  predicted  it  would, 
produced  consequences  which  ihe  thoughtless 
people  will  now  smart  under.  To  talk  of 
the  oppressing,  the  insulting,  and  the  plun- 
dering of  the  Princes  of  India  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  much  effect  amongst  a  peo- 
ple, who  made  not  a  single  remonstrance 
upon  the  subject  of  the  capture  of  the  Spa- 
nish frigates,  and  the  subsequent  appropria- 
tion of  their  treasure,  without  a  previous  de- 
claration of  war ;  but,  as  this  same  people 
may  possibly  be  alive  to  the  demands  of  mo- 
ney from  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  wars  against  the  princes  of  Hindos- 
tau,  information  must  be  given  them  upon 
the  subject  of  those  demands ;  and,  if  this 
information  be  not  given,  in  the  most  clear 
and  fall  manner,  by  the  new  ministry,  they 
will  be  greatly  wanting  both  to  the  country 
and  themselves.  The  people  hear  of  great 
fortunes  being  made  in  the  East ;  they  hear 
of  plunder  enormous,  and  they  see  the  plun- 
derers come  and  elbow  them  from  their 
homes ;  but,  they  never  appear  to  perceive, 
that  any  part  of  this  plunder  is,  either  first  or 
last,  drawn  from  their  own  estates  or  their 
labour.  They  seem  to  think,  that  there  are 
great  quantities  of  goods  and  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  in  India  ;  and,  the  only  feeling 
which  the  acquirers  of  these  excite,  seems  to 
he  that  of  envy,  and,  in  seme  instances,  of 
emulation.  But,  that  this  proceeds  from  a 
gross  error  would,  in  the  two  millions  lately 
paid  to  the  East  India  Company  out  of  the 
taxes  of  the  nation,  have  been  clearly  de- 
monstrated, bad  not  our  system  of  finance 
been  such  as  to  keep  in  darkness,  upon  this 
point,  men  otherwise  well-informed.  Now, 
however,  the  demands  upon  the  taxes  must, 
for  the  purposes  of  India,  be  such  as  will,  1 
should  imagine,  open  men's  eyes,  especially 
if  the  ministry  make  and  promulgate  an  au- 
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the    nation's    affairs. 
Thirteen  years  ago   a  charter,    by   the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his   colleague  Dun- 
das,  was  granted  to  the  East  India  Company, 
whereby  were  secured  to  the  said  company  of 
merchants  ce  tain  rights  of  sovereignty   in, 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  an  exclusive  trade 
with,  those  countries  in  Asia,  which  we,  ta- 
king them  all  together,   call  the  East  Indies. 
As  the  foundation  of  their  firm,  or  partner- 
ship,  of  trade,   this  company  were  allowed 
by  the-  Charter,  to  create  a  quantity  of  stock  j 
that  is  to  say,  to   make  loans,    in   the  same 
way  that  the  ministry  do,  and  to  pay  annual- 
ly, or  quarterly,  in  dividends,  interest  upon 
the  amount  of  these  loans.     The  company 
became,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  under  government, 
having  its  loans,  its  scrip,  its  debt,  or,   more 
properly  speaking,  its  funds,    or,   still  more 
properly,  its   engagements  to  pay  interest  to 
a  number   of   individuals.     The    paper,  of 
whatever  form  it  maybe,  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  demand  this  interest,  or  these  divi- 
dends, is  called  East  India  Stock,   the  princL- 
pal  of  which  has  now  been  augmented  to  the 
sum  of  12  millions  sterling  ;  and,  the  hold- 
ers of  this   stock  are  called  East  India  Pro- 
prietors.    The   sources,  whence  the  means 
of  regularly  discharging  the  interest  upon  the 
stock  were  to  be  derived,  were,  of  course, 
the  profits  of  the  trade  wdiich  the  company 
should  carry,  but,    aided    by  the    revenue 
which   they  were  authorised  to  raise  from 
their  territory,  the  defence  and  government 
of  which  were,  however,   placed,  in  some 
sort,   under  the  controul  of  the  mother  go-* 
vernment  at  Westminster.     Thus  set  out  in 
the  world  this  company  of  sovereigns,   fur- 
nished,  at  once,  with  dominions,  subjects, 
taxes,  and  a  funded  debt.     But,  supposing 
the  measure  (which  I  do  only  by  way  of  il- 
lustration)  to  have  been,    in  other  respects, 
just  and  politic,  it  certainly  would  have  been 
neither,  not  to  have  bound  these  sovereigns 
to  pay  the  nation  something,   or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,   to  contribute  something  to- 
wards the  taxes,  by  way  of  consideration  for 
the  immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  exclusive  trade  of  a  country,  while  the 
nation  might  be  called  upon,  as  it  has  been, 
to  defend  in  a  naval  war,  and  which  must,  at 
any  rate,  be  defended  on  the  land-board  by 
troops  drawn,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  po- 
pulation of  the  kingdom.     It  was,  therefore, 
provided,  that  the  company,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  charter,  which  was  to  be  for 
twenty  years  (thirteen  of  which  have  now 
nearly  expired) ,  should  pay  into  the  Exche- 
quer 5tX),000l.  sterling  a  year,    and   that, 
upon  all  the  money  not  so  paid,  an  interwst 
should  arise  and  accumulate,  at  the  rate  of 
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fifteen  per  centnm. — Such  were  the  principal 

engagements,  on  both  sides,  under  which  this 
companystarted.  The  nation  has  fulhlleuitsen- 
gagements,  and  that,  too,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure both  of  men  and  of  money  ;  and, 
while  the  company   has    been    enjoying  all 
the   advantages  of  an  exclusive  trade,  and 
all    the  receipts  of    a   territorial    revenue ; 
while  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons, 
concerned  in   that  trade,  have  amassed  for- 
tunes so  great    as   to    overshadow   and  bear 
down,  not   only  the  clergy   and  the  country 
gentlemen,  but  even  the  ancient  nobility  of. 
the  kingdom,  not  one  penny,  (since  the  Jirsi 
year)  has  the  company  ever   paid    into  the 
Exchequer  of  the   stipulated  half-million  a 
year ;  and,  what  is  still  more  glaringly  un- 
just,   and    more   galling  to    the  burdened 
people,  two  millions  of  our  taxes  have  al- 
ready been  granted  to  this  company,  where- 
with to  pay  the  dividends  upon  their  stoek  ; 
and,  such  has    been  the  management,  and 
such  is  now  the  state,  of  the  company's   af- 
fairs, that  we  need  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
another  million  be  called  for  from  us,  dur- 
ing this  present  session  of  parliament !    For 
the  causes   of  this   state  of  the  company's 
concerns  ;  for  the  reasons  why  they  have  not 
been  '.eld  to  their  engagements  ;  why  the 
act  «f  parliament  has  thus  been  treated  as  if 
at  had  been  passed  merely  as  a  job  3  why  we 
have  been  called  upon  to   pay  to,  instead  of 
to  receive   from,  this  company  of  trading 
sovereigns  ;  let  the  eulogists  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
memory  ;  let  Mr.  Canning,  Old  Rose  and 
Colonel  Pattypan  ;  let  Lord    Melville,  with 
his  2, COOl.  a  year  pension   from    the  com- 
pany (who  are  so  poo?-  as  to  come  to  us  for 
money)  ;  let  the  Directors,  those  managers 
of  the  company's  affairs,  and  those  staunch 
advocates  of  the  minister  that  suffered   the 
act  to  lie  unenforced  against  them 5  let  Lord 
Wellesley,  who  has  so  long  been  the  go- 
vernor general   of  India  :  why  the  act  has 
not  been  enforced,  why  the  law  has  been 
thus  shamefully  set  at  nought,  let  these  per- 
sons tell.     But,  the  question  which  we  have 
to  ask,  is,  how  will  the  new  ministry  meet 
the  difficulty  which   here   presents  itself  in 
so  formidable  a  shape  ?     Will  they   lax  us, 
in  order   to  raise  money  to  discharge  the 
debts  of  this  company  ?     In  addition  to  the 
27  millions  annually,  which  we  have  to  pay 
to  the  fund-holders,  the  loan-mongers,  and 
their    inferior    speculators ;    in  addition  to 
this,  will  they  load  us  with  the  annual  in- 
terest upon  twelve  millions  of  India   stock, 
and  that,  too,  without  a  previous  full   and 
fair  inquiry  into  the  causes,  whence  the  de- 
mand upon  us  has  arisen  ?     No  :   they  cer- 
taiuly  will  not.    From  thera  we  have  not  to 
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tear  so  unjust,  so  oppressive,  and  so  odious 
a   measure'.     Yet,    what  are  they  to   do  ? 
Are  the  East  India  fund-holders   to  go   un- 
paid ?     These  are  questions  that  every  man 
should  put  to  himself,  and  upon   which  he 
should,  without  delay,  make  up   his  mind 
to  an  answer.     But,  not  a  moment  should 
be  lost,  by  the  new  ministry,  in  making  and 
promulgating  a  true  statement  relative  to  In- 
dian affairs,     These  affairs  mu<t  now  have 
attention  bestowed  upon  them.    Ma.  Fran- 
cis, in  his  most  able  exposition  of  the  de- 
lusions of  Mr.  Duudasand  Lord  Castlereagh 
(See  Register,   Vol.  VI.    p.  42y)    has  said, 
that  the  time  would  come  when  these  affairs 
would  make  men  attend    to    them,  though 
against  their  will.     That  time   is  now  ar- 
rived.    The  call  for  money  out  of  our  taxes, 
out  of  our  incomes,  out  of  our  land  and  our" 
goods  aud  our  labour,  is  at  hand  j  and,  will 
the  parliament  grant  that  money,  will  it  tax 
us  to  pay  the  debts  of  these  traders,  without 
a  previous  inquiry  ?     No  :  again  I  say,  no  : 
but,  yet,    difficulty  upon  difficulty   occurs; 
and,  therefore,  wisdom,  self-preservation  to 
the  ministry,   to  their  useful  power  as  well 
as  to  their  reputation,  demand  a  full   and  a 
widely  promulgated  statement,  upon  this,  as 
well  as  upon  ail  the  other  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion, previous   to    their   imposing  a  single 
shilling  of  new  tax.     In  the  Morning  Post 
of  the  6th  instant,  and  side  by   side  with  a 
lying  epitaph  on  Mr.  Pitt,  there  is  an  article, 
the  insertion  of  which   is  evidently  paid  for, 
in  defence  of  some  supppsed  charge  3gainst 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  which  article  is 
introduced  by  the  following  curious  obser- 
vation :    "  The  abuse   of  the   freedom    of 
**  the  press,  which,  from  liberty  too  often 
"  degenerates  into  licentiousness,    is    one 
"  amongst  the  many  proofs,  that  a  general 
"  good  may  become  a  partial  evil.     The 
"  abused   and  groundless  calumnies  lately 
"  published  against  the    administration  of 
"  the    Marquis    Welleslesley ;     &c.    &c." 
So,     so  !     But,     does  this  grave     gentle- 
man recollect,  that  he  is  not  in  Calcutta  ? 
There,  indeed,  the  freedom   of  the  press 
is   not   abused  much  !     It  would,  however, 
b^  to  discover  too  sanguine  a  disposition    to 
hope,  that,  in  this  licentious  country,  such 
perfect  freedom  from  aluse  of  any  thing  will 
be   found.     We  have    no    Censorship   esta- 
blished as  yet ;  and,  there  is  some  ground 
to    suppose,      that    we    shall    be    a    little 
more    secure    than    we   lately    have    been, 
in   the  exercise  of  the  liberty  of  the  pre^s. 
No,  no  :  let  no  dog  bark  when  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  passes  j  but,  let  us  speak  and  pub- 
lish* truth  about  him,  if  such   publications 
should  become  necessary,  and  that  they  will 
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become  necefesary  I  am  fully  persuaded,  in  gun  to  */««£,  and,  in  thinkin 
spite  of  the  great  dinner,  which,  I  hear,  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  give  him.  That  the 
noble  Marquis  has  done  all  that  is  right,  and 
-nothing  that  is  wrong,  I  am,  at  present,  far 
from  denying;  but,  if  Mr.  Paull  does  not 
most  scandalously  desert  his  duty ;  if  he  does 
not  eat  his  words,  uttered  in  parliament,  we 
shall,  all  of  us,  soon  be  able  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  upon  the  subject. In  return- 
ing from  these  remarks,  which  have  been 
extorted  by  the  indirect  threat  above  quoted, 
and  which  threat,  let  us  hope,  every  man 
concerned  with  the  press  will  treat  with  dis- 
dain, I  cannot  refrain  from  once  more  ex- 
pressing my  anxious  wish,  that  the  new  mi- 
nistry, the  selection  of  whom  has  given  such 
great  and  universal  satisfaction,  will  neglect 
none  of  the  precautions  which  I  have  point- 
ed out.  Great  indeed  is  their  stock  of  cha- 
racter and  of  talent ;  but,  were  it  ten  thou- 
sand times  as  great  as  it  is,  can  it  possibly 
bear  up  against  the  odium  of  a  large  unac- 
counted-for addition  to  the  present  burdens 
of  the  people  ?  I  am  persuaded  it  cannot. 
New  taxes  (supposing  the  interest  still  to  be 
paid  upon  the  funded  debt)  must  be  lain  on, 
to  an  amount  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
taxes  imposed  last  year  ;  and,  whatever  any 
One  may  think  to  the  contrary,  the  cry  of 
the  people  will  he,  that,  instead  of  better 
ministers,  these  are  worse  than  the  last.  I 
have  heard,  and  I  hope  it  is  true,  that  the 
ministers  do  intend  to  institute  a  solemn  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  but,  this 

inquiry,  if  the  result  of  it  be  merely  printed 

r.nd  piled  up  arnOngct  the  mountanous  heaps 

of  folios  from  the  office  of  the  king's  printer, 

will  be  of  very  little  Use.     The  public  will 

iiever  see  it.     They   will  know  nothing  of 

lit ;  and  it  will  produce  no  more  practical 

good  than  the  strings  of  unmeaivng  resolu- 
tions, ort  the  subject  of  finance,  which,  after 

having  answered  the   amiable   purpose    of 

keeping  s'Ome  one  for  several  weeks  out  of 

harm's   way    at    home,    generally  drop   in 

to  prolong,  fot  a  few  minutes,  the  yawnings 

of  a  House  of  half  a  score  assembled  to  pass 

laws' in  the  dog-days.     This  is  not  what  it 

:i->w  wanted.     We  have  new  men  ;  and  the 

furies    imperiously   demaiid  a   new    spirit. 

Again  arid  again,  for  it  never  can  be  too  of- 

tm  repeated,  I  conjure  the  new  Chancellor 

Of  the  Exchequer,  as  lie  values  his  fame,  as 

hi  loves   his   country,  not   only   to  retrain 

from  all  boasting's  sboat  prosperity^  but  to 

tell  the-peopie  the  whole  trutH  j  to  apprize 

tiero  fully  ot  v.  hat  they;  have  to  expect  j  to 

jit  tempt  delusion,  even  were   it  not  dishon- 
ourable, would  be  useless  ?  men   have  be- 
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they  seldom 
make  a  retrogade  movement.  There  are,  I 
again  assert,  two  hundred  thousand  men  in 
the  kingdom  who  have  seen  to  the  bottom, 
and  whose  eyes  are  now  anxiously  fixed  up- 
on the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequers 
His  very  first  speech  upon  the  subject  of  fi- 
nance will  teach  them  what  they  have  to 
expect  from  him.  No  caution,  no  passing 
over  in  silence,  .will  deceive  them,  or  sus- 
pend, for  one  moment,  their  decision.  If 
his  predecessor  could  no  longer  delude  them, 
how  can  he  hope  to  do  it  ?  But,  I  hope, 
and  confidently  rely,  that  he  entertains  far 
different  views,  and,  I  trust,  that  whatever 
my  expressions  may  contain  too  much  of 
earnestness  will  be  attributed  to  my  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
and  not  to  any  want  of  confidence  in  theif 
talents  or  their  integrity. 

The  remarks,  which  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  made,  upon  the  proceedings,  in 
parliament  and  out  of  it,  relative  to  the  debts 
and  the  -monuments,  must  be  postpon- 
ed till  my  next, In  a   subsequent  page 

will  be  found  a  letter  upon  the  Fate  of  the 
Funds.  I  beg  the  reader  to  turn  to  it,  and 
he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  see  how  far  it  is  an 
ansiver  to  what  he  has  read  upon  the  subject 
in  the  Register  of  the  25th  of  January.  It 
would,'  however,  be  injustice  to  the  "  blood- 
"  suckers"  to  suppose  that  they  have  not 
more  able  advocates  than  this  ;  and  there- 
fore, I  take  this  opportunity  of  inviting 
them  to  the  discussion,  promising  that  theif 
communications  shall  always  appear  in  print 
at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Debates. 
No.  3  28  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 
being  the  First  Number  of  the  Sixth  Vo- 
lume, and -of  the  Present  Session,  is  ready 
for  delivery,  and  may  be  had  of  the  pub- 
lishers, Mr.  Bagshaw,  Bow-Street,  Covent- 
Garden  ;  or  Mr.  Budd,  Pail-Mall. — Some  in- 
formation respecting  the  mode  of  obtaining 
these  Numbers  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
persons  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
Metropolis]  and  who,  in  many  instances, 
,ceem  to  suppose,  that  they  can  be  sent  by 
"the  Post,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Politi- 
cal Register  is.  There  is  a  mistake.  Every 
Number  is  a  Pamphlet,  and  can  be  procured 
only  in  the  same  manner,  that  Pamphlets, 
Reviews,  a;. d  Magazines  are;  this  is,  gene- 
rally, by  application  made  to  a  Country 
Bookseller  who  has  a  direct  and  frequent 
communication  with  London  :  of  which 
description,  Booksellers  are  to  he  found  iii 
every  country  town  of  any  importance. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF 

Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History, 

Which,  in  the  compass  of  Sixteen  Volumes,  royal  octavo,  double 
page,  is  to  contain  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  all  the  recorded  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  all  the  speeches,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1803,  when  the  publication  of  Cobbett's 
Parliamentary  Debates  commenced. 


Whoever  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  re- 
cur to  the  proceedings  in  parliament,  of  for- 
mer times,  must  have  experienced  those  dif- 
fi(  ohies,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  pro- 
posed work  to  remove.  Merely  to  find  the 
£  'vc-al  works,  wherein  is  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  parliamentary  proceedings,  is,  at 
this  day,  no  easy  matter,  some  of  them  being 
verv  scarce,  and  others  excessively  volumi- 
nous. Hardly  anv  of  them,  those  of  the  last 
twenty  fears  excepted,  are  to  be  purchased 
regularly  at  the  booksellers'.  The  far  great- 
er part  of  them  are  to  be  come  at  by  acci- 
dent onlv;  and,  of  course,  sometimes  not  to 

be  obtained  at  all. But,  supposing  them 

all  to  be  at  hand,  the  price  of  them  is  no 
trifling  object;  and,  in  many  cases,  must 
]  resent  a  difficulty  not  to  be  easily,  or,  at 
least,  willingly,  surmounted.  Of  these 
■works,  taken  in  their  chronological  order, 
the  first  is,  the  Parliamentary  or  Constitution- 
al History,  in  24  volumes ;  the  second,  the 
Oxford  Debates,  in  2  volumes;  the  third, 
Chandler's  Debates,  in  22  volumes;  the 
fourth,  Greys'  Reports,  in  10 volumes;  the 
fifth,  Almons'  Debates,  in  24  volumes;  the 
sixth,  Dehrett's  Debates  (now  in  the  hands  of 
various  booksellers) ,  in  63  volumes.  These 
works  are  not  to  be  purchased,  if  to  be 
purchased  at  all,  under  1101.  sterling. 
But  still,  with  all  these,  the  information 
wanted  is  very  imperfect,  without  perpetual- 
ly having  recourse  to  the  Journals  of  the  two 
Houses,  which  Journals  occupy  upwards  of  a 
hundred  volumes  in  folio  :  so  that,  the  price 
of  a  complete  set  of  the  works,  in  this  way, 
cannot,   upon  an  average  of  purchases,  be 

reckoned  at  less  than  150  pounds. These 

difficulties  got  over,  another,  and  a  still  more 
formidable  obstruction  to  the  acquiring  of  in- 
f  ri  nation  is  found,  not  merely  in  the  number 
and  the  bulk  of  the  volumes,  but  also  in  the 
■want  of  a  good  arrangement  of  the  contents 
of  most  of  them,  and,  farther,  in  the  im- 
mense load  of  useless  matter,  quite  unauthen- 
tic* and  very  little  connected  with  the  real 
proceedings  of  parliament,  to  be  found  in 
kiany  of  them.     In  the  two  fixit-mentionud 


works,  we  find  a  narrative  of  battles,  sieges, 
and  oi'  domestic  occurrences.  The  real  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  form  but  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  them,  whole  pam- 
phlets of  the  day,  and  very  long  ones,  being, 
in  manv  places,  inserted  just  as  they  were 
published  and  sold;  and,  when  we  come 
down  even  to  the  Debates  by  Almon  and 
Debrett  (taking  in  Woodfall  and  others  oc- 
casionally), we  find,  that,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, three-fourths  of  the  volume  consists 
of  papers,  laid  before  parliament,  of  mere 
momentary  utility,  repeated  in  subsequent 
and  more  correct  statements,  and  now  no- 
thing but  an  expence,  and,  what  is  much 
worse,  an  incumbrance  to  the  reader,  and  st 
constantly  intervening  obstacle  to  his  re- 
searches; to  which  may  be  added,  with 
respect  to  all  the  Debates  from  Almon's,  in- 
clusive, downwards,  that  there  is  a  total  want 
of  all  that  aid,  which  is  afforded  by  well  con- 
trived running-titles,  tables,  and  indexes,  and 
which  is  so  necessary  in  every  voluminous 
work,  particularly  if  it  relate  to  the  transac- 
tions of  a  long  series  of  years. With  a 

viev.-  of  removing  all  these  difficulties,  and  of 
putting  the  public  in  possession  of  an  account 
of  the  Proceedings  in  Parliament  previous  to 
the  year  1803,  (when  Cobbett's  Parliamen- 
tary Debates  commenced)  as  complete  as  that 
v.  I  ich  has  met  with  such  general  approba- 
tion in  this  last-mentioned  work,  the  present 
publication  is  undertaken.  The  Sixteen  Vo-* 
fames,  of  which  the  proposed  work  will  con- 
sist, and  the  first  of  which  is  now  in  the 
press,  will  be  printed  in  the  same  form  and 
size,  and  with  the  same  sort  of  character,  as 
those  of  the  Political  Register  and  Parliamen- 
tary Debates,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  character  of  this  work  will,  in  the  same 
compass,  introduce  one-fifth  more  of  matter. 
The  volumes,  respectively,  are  to  embrace 
the  periods  here  mentioned  ;  to  wit : . 

Vol.  I.     From  the  Conquest,  1.060,  to  the 
*       meeting  of -the  bong  Parliament 
in  1640, 
II.    From  the  meeting  of  the  Lonj 
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death    of 


III. 
IV. 
V. 

VI. 


XV. 
:XVI. 


Parliament,    to    the 
Charles  I.  in  1 648. 
From  the  Commencement  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Ann,  in  1714. 
From  George  I.  to  the  end  of  the 
Seventh  Session  of  the  Eighth 
Parliament  in  1/41. 
From  the  New  Parliament  in  1741, 

to  1774. 
From  the  New  Parliament  in  1774, 
to  its  dissolution  in  1780. 
VII .  7  From  the  New  Parliament  in  1 780, 
VIII.  \      to  its  dissolution  in  17S4. 
IX.  7  From  the  New  Parliament  in  1784, 
'X.  )      to  its  dissolution  in  1790. 
XI.  7  From  the  New  Parliament  in  1790, 
XII.  \      to  its  dissolution  in  1796. 

XIII.  7  From  the  New  Parliament  in  1796, 

XIV.  J      to  its  dissolution  in  1 800. 
From  the  New  Parliament  in  1800, 

to  its  dissolution  in  1802. 
From  the  New  Parliament  in  1802, 
to  the  commencement  of  Cob- 
bett's  Parliamentary  Debates, 
November  the  22d,  1S03. 
Each  of  these  volumes  will  contain  consi- 
derably more  print  than  is  contained  in  the 
whole  of  Hume's  History  of  England,  which 
occupies  eight  common  octavo  volumes. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  recollected,  that  so 
large  a  part  of  the  several  works,  above-enu- 
merated, are  taken  up  with  matter,  as  before 
described,  wholly  unconnected,  or  having 
but  a  very  remote  connection,  with  the  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  and  entirely  destitute 
of  authenticity ;  when  it  is  recollected  also, 
h  iw  much  room  is  saved  by  the  abbreviation 
ol  words  descriptive  of  titles  and  of  constant- 
ly-occurring phrases  ol  courtesy,  the  reader 
■will  not  be  surprised,  that  the  whole  of  the 
authentic  and  useful  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  parliament  of  England,  of  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  down  to  the  year  1803,  will  be 
comprised  in  the  Sixteen  Volumes  of  this 
work,  which  will,  upon  the  best  computation 
that  can  be  made,  contain  as  much  print  as 

140  common  octavo  volumes. In  relation 

to  the  earliest  times,  the  work  will  be  com- 
piled chiefly  from,  the  Records,  the  Rolls  of 
of  Parliament,  and  from  the  most  reputable 
ancient  writers  of  English  History.  From 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  inclusive,  we  have 
the  additional  aid  of  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  from  that  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  that  of  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  As  to  the  Speeches, 
they  will,  of  course,  be  collected  from  the 
several  jvorks,  wherein,  upon  careful  exami- 
nation and  comparison,    they  are  [found  to 


have  been  the  most  fully  and  accurately  re- 
corded. The  precise  words  of  motions,  re- 
solutions, &c.  &c.  will  be  copied  from  the 
Journals  themselves,  and  not  from  unautho- 
rized publications.  As  a  book  of  Parliamen- 
tary Precedents,  the  work,  by  the  aid  of  its 
tables  and  indexes,  will  be  even  more  com- 
plete than  any  one  hitherto  published. 
These  tables  and  indexes  will  be  constructed 
upon  the  excellent  plan  (with  some  little  im- 
provements) recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  persons  employed  to  make 
the  indexes  to  the  Journals. — — With  respect 
to  information  relative  to  those  who  have,  at 
any  time,  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  par- 
liament, or,  indeed,  who  have  been,  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  members  of  that 
body,  it  is  not  unnecessary  to  observe,  that, 
in  the  parts  of  the  work  which  will  give  an 
account  of  the  assembling  of  the  several  new 
parliaments,  since  the  time  when  records  of 
this  sort  were  first  made,  there  will  be  com- 
plete Lists  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  from  time  to  time,  a  state  of 
the  Peerage.  These,  together  with  an  In- 
dex of  Names,  will  enable  the  reader,  not 
only  to  know;  who  has,  at  any  time,  been  in 
parliament;  but  also  to  trace  the  parliamentary 
history  and  conduct   of  every  distinguished 

member. Considered    as  a  collection  of 

Public  Papers,  this  work  will  be  more  com- 
plete than  any  one  extant,  in  this  country.  It 
will  contain  Copies  of  all  the  Treaties,  con- 
ventions, &c.  &c.  to  which  the  rulers  of  this 
kingdom  have,  respectively,  been  parties, 
and  which  are,  any  where,  upon  record.  All 
King's  Speeches,  Protests,  Conferences', 
Standing  Orders,  as  well  as  all  Petitions,  Re- 
monstrances, 8rc.  &c.  will  be  carefully  in- 
serted, in  their  proper  places.  At  the  close 
of  the  Parliamentary  History  of  each  reign, 
in  the  early  periods,  and  of  every  session  of 
parliament  in  the  latter,  will  be  given  a  List  of 
the  Acts  passed  during  its  continuance  ;  also 
an  account  of  the  taxes  imposed,  of  the  sup- 
plies, of  the  subsidies  to  foreign  powers,  of 
the  state  of  the  revenue,  of  the  value  of  mo- 
ney in  relation  to  the  price  of  provisions.  &c. 
To  prepare  the  materials  for  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  must  necessarily  require,  much 
labour  and  time.  Nearly  two  years  have  al- 
ready been,  in  great  part,  devoted  to  it  5  and, 
such  has  been  the  application  bestowed,  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  is  in  a  state 
fit  for  the  press.  The  first  volume  is  actually 
in  the  press,  and  will,  at  the  latest,  be  pub- 
lished on  the  15th  of  May  next.  The  print- 
er lias  engaged  to  complete  it  by  the  1st  day 
of  that  month;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  disap- 
pointment, a  fortnight  Liter,  as  the  time  of 
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delivery  from  the  publishers'  has  been  fixed 
on.  The  second  volume  will  be  published 
m  August  next ;  and,  so  on,  a  volume  every 
quarter  of  a  year  I  ill  the  whole  be  completed. 
This  distance  between  the  periods  of  publica- 
tion will  have  many  conveniencies  attending 
it,  and  particularly  that  of  leaving  the  young 
reader  time  to  have  gone  through  one  vo- 
lume before  lie  has  another  to  purchase. 

The  price  of  each  volume,  containing,  as  was 
ohserved,  more  print  than  eight  common  oc- 
tavo volumes, { and  bound  in  Russia  leather, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Political  Register 
and  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  will  be 
1 1.  lis.  Qd.  which  will,  of  course,  be  paid  to 
the  booksellers  upon  the  delivery  of  each  vo- 
lume successively. The  first  volume  will 

be  publi.-hxi  at  the  time  above  fixed  on, 
whether  there  be  subscribers  or  not,  and  no 
difference  will  be  made  between  the  price  to 
subscribers  and  to  others ;  but,  as  it  would 
be  very  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  compi- 
ler to  see  his  arduous  undertaking  approved 
ot  and  encouraged  by  the  public,  and  as  the 
number  ol  copies,  of  the  second  volume 
must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  degree 
of  success  that  he  can  reasonably  count  upon, 
he  will  not  attempt  to  disguise,  that  he  is 
very  anxious  to  obtain  a  respectable  list  of 
subscribers  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. — 
The  work  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Bag- 
shww,  Bow  Street  Covent  Garden ;  and 
will  be  sold  also  .  by  Mr.  Budd,  Pall  Mall, 
Mr.  Faulder,.  Bond  Street,  Messrs.  Blacks 
and  Parky,  Leadenhall  Street,  and  Mr. 
Archer,  Dublin ;  to  any  of  which  per- 
sons subscribers  are  requested  to  send  their 
names. 


jDEFENCE    OF    THE    KINGDOM. 

Str  j — Some  apology  may  be  expected 
for  so  hasty,  incorrect,  and  imperfect  a 
sketch  as  the  following  ;  J  have  only  one  to 
offer,  that  I  think  that  a  hint  in  time  for  the 
effectual  defence  of  these  islands,  is  at  pre- 
sent of  more  value  than  all  the  studied  elo- 
quence of  Cicero,  or  all  the  sounding  periods 
of  the  Treasury  Bench.     Camillus  *. 


Public  affairs  are  verging  fast,  if  not  to- 
wards that  point  at  which  it-becomes  the  du- 
ty of  every  good  citizeu  not  to  despair  of  the 
state,  at  least  to  that  situation  in  which  it 
becomes  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  undertaken  the  awful  charge 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation,   in 

*  The  former  letters  of  vthis  very  able  and 
well-informed  writer  will  be  found  in  vol.  5, 
p.  -122,  ~05  3  vol.  6j  p.  385  ;  and  vol.  3.,  p. 
223, 
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such  circumstances  to  effectual  means  ot 
providing  for  its  security.  Unless  the 
course  of  events  respecting  the  internal  state 
of  France,  or  the  interests  of  the  other 
powers  of  the  Continent  takes  a  turn,  of 
which  there  can  be  little  hope  at  present,  it 
is  probable  that  an  attack  upon  this  country 

is  not  far  distant. On  reviewing  not  only 

the  last,  but  the  former  campaigns  of  Buona- 
parte, it  will  be  found  that  the  principal 
cause  of  his  success  has  been  his  great  acti- 
vity, and  the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  mo- 
tions. It  is  far  from  impossible,  that  know- 
ing that  a  great  part  of  our  force  has  been 
sent  on  foreign  service  j  and  supposing,  that 
from  the  great  distance  at  which  he  is,  and 
the  other  great  objects  he  has  to  fix  his  at- 
tention, we  may  allow  ourselves  to  be  off  our 
guard ;  his  first  enterprise  now  may  be,  to 
hasten  troops  back  to  the  coast,  and  to  at- 
tempt an  invasion  of  this  island  :  the  feeble 
representative  of  the  Houses  of  Habsburg 
and  Lorraine,  wss  congratulating  his  sub- 
jects that  he  would  soon  have  two  hundred 
thousand  men  on  the  theatre  of  war  in  Sua- 
bia,  at  the  very  moment  that  his  Suabian  ar- 
my Mas  nearly  annihilated. Of  the   two 

plans'  on  which  an  invasion  of  this  island 
may  be  undertaken,  he  seems  to  lay  little 
stress  on  that  by  fleets  of  large  ships,  by 
which  we  were  formerly  threatened.  The 
risk  of  convoying  a  sluggish  fleet,  with  the 
time  required  for  disembarkation,  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  navy  is  great,  but  it  has  a 
vast  adv-ntage,  that  of  conveying  any  num- 
ber of  men  in  much  greater  security  than 
the  other  against  the  elements.  But  this  has 
been  s;»  long  and  so  well  known,  that  little 
need  be  said  respecting  it;  it  may  however, 
be  observed,  that  our  administrations  have 
often  been  negligent  in  opposing  it,  by  send- 
ing a  force  only  sufficient  to  combat  the 
ships  of  war,  whereas  there  ought  always  to 
have  been  enough  not  only  for  that  purpose, 
but  to  destroy  those  under  their  protection. 
— The  other  mode  by  a  vast  collection  of 
small  vessels  is  new,  unattempted,  and  is  yet 
but  imperfectly  understood  :  it  is,  probifbly, 
more  dangerous  both  to  those  who  under- 
take it,  and  to  those  against  whom  it  is  di- 
rected. In  such  vessels,  however  proper  their 
construction  may  be  for  the  service,  the  dan- 
ger of  the  elements  is  great.  It  was,  I  be- 
lieve, first  suggested  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, by  a  foreign  projector  who  entered  into 
their  service,  and  who,  while  the  affairs  of 
the  Continent  engaged  their  attention,  was 
afterwards,  as  well  as  his  scheme,  neglected  : 
if  credit  may  be  given  to  the  information 
that  has  been  circulated  since  it  has  been  re- 
sumed,   it  will   be  .'vidciit  to  every  seaman 
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•who  is  acquainted  with  naval  architecture, 
which,  however,  is  a  knowledge  more  rarely 
combined  than  could  easily  he  supposed  in 
cur  navy,  that  a  great  part  of  them  are  ill 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  both  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipment,  which  fortunately 
adds  still  more  to  that  risk.  The  times  or 
lather  moments  in  which  it  could  be  at- 
tempted with  any  hope  of  success,  very  sel- 
dom occur;  with  the  most  prevailing  winds 
they  cannot  move,  and  with  those  which 
would  drive  our  fleet  from  their  station,  they 
would  probably  perish  upon  this  coast,  even 
if  they  were  able  to  reach  it;  but  there  are 
conjunctures  in  which  it  might  be  attempt- 
ed, and  there  are  two  ways  in  which  that  at- 
tempt might  be  made.  The  whole  flotilla 
that  is  said  to  be  already  collected,  would 
probably,  require  three  or  even  four  days  t® 
get  clear  of  the  harbour,  they  might  sail  in 
divisions  as  they  came  out,  if  the  first  was 
intercepted,  the  enemy  might  postpone  the 
rest,  and  still  have  the  means  of  transporting  a 
great  force  by  the  next  opportunity ;  it  it 
arrived  safe,  they  would  no  doubt  hazard 
much  to  reinforce  it,  which  might  prove  the 
cause  of  their  destruction ;  at  the  same  time 
it  would  require  no  small  exertion  to  anni- 
hilate such  a  force,  before  they  could  have 
another  opportunity  of  putting  to  sea.  If 
they  should  resolve  upon  the  other  mode, 
that  of  transporting  their  whole  army  at 
once,  it  would  subject  both  sides  to  new  and 
greater  dangers.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  prevail- 
ing opinion,  that  the  first  divisions  that  go 
out  of  port,  might  be  destroyed  before  they 
could  be  joined  by  the  rest;  but,  though 
they  might  receive  some  damage,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  tliat  among  light  vessels  that  could  be 
so  easily  moved,  that  could  haul  so  close  in 
shore,  "and  that  could  in  some  measure  be 
protected  from  the  land,  nothing  so  effectual 
•as  to  stop  the  expedition  could  be  done  in  so 
short  a  time.  But  it  would  give  time  for  a 
powerful  fleet  to  come  upon  the  station ; 
when  embarked  they  would  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity either  of  putting  to  sea  in  the  face  of 
that  fleet,  or  returning  to  port :  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  .great  number  of  men  to  continue 
long  on  board  of  such  vessels ;  they  might  be 
destroyed  piecemeal  by  our  fleet,  and  if  they 
remained  there  till  a  westerly  gale  came  on, 
perhaps  few  of  them  might  survive  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable,  that  unless  they  saw  a 
force  that  they  were  convinced  would  destroy 
them,  and  still  move,  which  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  the  case,  if  they  wore  not  sensible  of 
the  danger,  that  they  would  put  to  sea.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  most  important  of  all 
points,  or  at  least,  whatever  may;  be  the  opi- 
j    '•!  entertained  of  their  getting  to  sea,  the 
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most  prudent  to  provide  the  most  effectual 
means  of  opposing  them  upon  that  element. 
— When  the  enemy  first  seemed  to  have  re- 
solved upon  this  mode  of  invasion,  and  some 
of  their  small  vessels  had  eluded  our  ships  of 
war,  on  some  buccaneering  expeditions,  our 
administration  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
use  of  vessels  of  the  same  class ;  they  frittered 
awav  many  of  our  seamen  from  strong  and 
Useful  ships,  into  trifling  craft  which  have 
been  found  of  little  avail  even  in  interrupting 
the  enemy's  communication;  they  were 
even  determined  to  trust  the  defence  of  the 
country  to  them,  against  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  embarkation  ;  it  is  a  most  danger- 
ous, and  would  probably  be  a  fatal  error. 
That  project  of  invasion  has  been  ridiculed  on 
accouut  of  the  insignificance  of  the  vessels  of 
which  it  is  composed,  but  seamen  accustom- 
ed to  seek  and  to  conquer  their  most  power- 
ful naval  armaments,  consider  their  force 
only  as  relative  to  their  own  element,  as  such 
they  have  reason  to  hold  it  in  contempt,  for 
as  such  it  is  truly  insignificant ;  but  to  fight 
upon  that  element,  cannot  be  their  object 
nor  ought  to  be  their  intention,  but  to 
escape  from  our  fleets  with  as  little  loss  as 
possible  ;  it  is  not  to  beat  them  there  that  is 
the  difficulty,  but  to  destroy  such  a  multitude 
of  vessels,  and  to  prevent  them  from  reach- 
ing their  destination.  What  mischief  could 
forty  or  fifty  light  vessels,  in  a  passage  of  a 
few  hours  do  to  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand,  suppose  them  to  take  an  hundred 
with  very  little  resistance  ;  they  cannot  sink 
them  immediately,  for  they  are  not  qualified 
for  it ;  they  must  wait  to  exchange  the  pri- 
soners, or  the  prizes  would  again  pursue  their 
course  ;  by  that  time  the  great  body  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  would  be  beyond  their  reach, 
with  a  loss  so  trifling  as  hardly  to  be  percep- 
tible in  so  great  an  expedition.  Little  more 
is  to  be  expected  from  arms ;  examples  with- 
out number  prove  that  the  best  directed  force 
especially  from  ships,  seldom  takes  effect  on 
vessels  that  are  so  low  in  the  water ;  in  all 
the  skirmishes  they  have  had  with  ships  of 
force,  few  of  them  have  been  sunk:  even  the 
boats  of  our  navy  in  their  numerous  and  rash 
attacks  upon  armed  vessels,  have  rarely  suf- 
fered from  cannon.  There  is  but  one  way  of 
destroying  so  immense  a  number  of  small 
craft,  but  that  is  an  effectual  one,  and  that  is, 
by  the  heaviest  ships,  for  no  others  have 
weight  sufficient,  not  chiefly  by  their  guns, 
but  by  running  them  down,  by  a  strong  squa- 
dron of  such  ships  stretching  off  and  on 
through  them,  with  light  vessels  to  pick  up 
those  which  they  miss,  it  is  probable  that 
few  would  escape;  and,  it  is  upon  a  squa- 
dron of  such  ships  that  work  well,  and  soyn- 
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nianded  by  the  most  active  and  vigilant  offi- 
cers, being  stationed  so  as  to  be  able  to  fetch 
Boulogne,  or  wherever  the  rendezvous  may 
be  in  a  few  hours,  with  the  wind  from  any 
point  of  the  compass,  which  may  be  effected 
by  stationing  part  above  and  part  below  chan- 
nel, that  the  safety  of  this  country  will  pro- 
bably depend.  The  victory  of  Trafalgar  was 
over-rated  by  those  who  judged  of  its  conse- 
quence by  the  ideas  of  the  last  century  ;  it 
has  been  under-rated  by  those  who  looked  to 
the  restoration  of  Europe ;  it '  is  invaluable 
according  to  the  present  political  aspect,  as  it 
sets  a  large  part  of  our  naval  force  free  for 
our  immediate  protection.  Great  Britain 
possesses  within  itself  the  means  of  setting 
the  power  of  France  great  as  it  is  at  defiance, 
if  those  means  were  well  composed,  anima- 
ted, and  directed;  but,  I  think  no  man  who 
has  the  most  superficial  know  ledge  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  but  must  be  satisfied,  that  before 
we  can  be  placed  in  a  state  of  security,  the 
greatest/  part  of  our  military  force  must  be 
entirely  new  modelled !  That  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day,  nor  of  a  year,  but  of  years  of 
great  attention  and  perseverance  ;  till  that  is 
effected  we  must  chiefly  depend  for  our  de- 
fence upon  our  navy  ;  that  navy  is  superior 
hi  every  respect  to  any  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen  ;  and,  if  properly  employed,  may  save 
us  till  a  solid  foundation  is  laid  to  preserve 
these  islands  to  witness  another  revolution  of 
Europe.  Aspiring  and  successful  as  France 
now  is,  if  time  and  leisure  from  more  pres- 
sing occupations  are  allowed,  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  shew  rational  ground  for  thinking 
that  her  dominion  is  not  one  of  those-  mighty 
empires  that  overshadows  the  world  for  ages, 
but  that  it  originates  in  corruption,  and  car- 
ries within  itself  the  principles  of  its  own  fall 
and  dissolution.  And  that  if  a  part  of  Eu- 
rope can  be  saved  from  its  first  convulsive 
shocks,  civilisation  and  regular  government 
may  yet  revive.  We  have  tha  means  of  de- 
fence 3  if  we  exert  them  we  have  yet  no  rea- 
son to  despond  ;  but  if  they  who  have  under- 
taken, and  whom  we  have  permitted  to  as- 
sume the  direction  of  them,  will  not  make  a 
proper  use  of  them,  let  them  not  deplore  the 
fatality  of  the  times  If  whining  and  cant 
were  of  any  avail  they  might  be  reserved  for 
those  who  have  long  foreseen  the  possibility 
of  the  approaching  crisis,  who  have  without 
success  laboured  to  prevail  upon  them  to  pre- 
pare for  it;  and  who,  by  the  supinencss  and 
infatuation  of  others,  are  in  danger  of  being 
delivered,  almost  bound  and  gagged,  into  the 
hands  of  die  enemy. 

EFFECT    OF    THK     Il'N'DS. 

Sir, The  baneful  effects  produced  in 
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the  country  by  that  system  of  corruption, 
which  upholds  and  characterizes  the  admi- 
nistration of  William  Pitt ;  which  it  has 
been  the  uniform  object  of  your  valuable 
publication  to  expose;  and  which  has  never 
by  any  one  been  so  ably  exposed  as  by  your- 
self,  are  so  forcibly  illustrated  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, that  I  should,  sometimes,  be  dis- 
posed to  suspect  you  of  drawing  your  pic- 
tures from  what  is  daily  passing  before  my 
eyes,  did  I  not  know,  as  well  from  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  as  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, that  the  same  dire  change  has  gradually 
been  effected  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
place,  where  I  reside,  Sir,  is  a  small  town 
within  30  miles  of  the  metropolis,  equally 
famous  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  had  formerly  to 
boast,  among  its  inhabitants  and  in  its  vici- 
nity, several  families  of  distinction,  who 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  upon  their 
estates,  maintaining  in  unsullied  purity  the 
venerable  names  of  their  ancestors,  and  en- 
dearing themselves  to  their  neighbours,  to 
their  dependants,  and  to  posterity,  by  the 
exercise  of  every  generous  virtue,  and  by  the 
diffusion  of  a  benign  influence  upon  all  who 
had  the  happiness  to  live  within  their  sphere. 
In  those  days  "  a  hospitality,  in  which  there 
"  was  no  luxury,  and  a  liberality,  in  which 
"  there  was  no  ostentation,"  (to  adopt  the 
language  of  an  eminent  writer  on  political 
economy)  formed  a  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  an  English  gentleman.  He 
lived  not  merely  for  himself,  but  for  the 
common  benefit  of  mankind.  The  honest 
mechanic  could  look  to  him  for  patronage^ 
and  the  industrious  peasant  for  protection, 
Nor  were  their  just  claims  ever  disregarded. 
But,  alas  !  Mr.  Cobbett,  our  genuine  Eng- 
lish gentry;  the 

. «  presidium  et  dnlce  decus" 

of  the  nation,  are  become  almost  extinct.    In 
this  place  only  one  of  our  ancient  families' 
remains.     Tlie  rest,  swept  away  by  an  over- 
whelming torrent  of  taxes,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  race  of  loan-jobbers,  nab. 
and   placemen    of    various   descriptions :  a 
new-fangled  species  of  gentry,  in  every  res- 
pect the  reverse  of  their  illustrious  predeces- 
sors.    I  will  nut  occupy  your' time  or  your 
paper  with  a  detail  of  ail  the  numerous  evils, 
to  which  this  sad  revolution  has  given  birth. 
Its  latent  poison  diffuses  itself  through  every 
class  of  the  community.     Not  the  aristocra- 
cy only,  whose  mansions  they  invade,  and 
whose  rank    they  affect,   but  the  mid: 
and  lower  orders,  likewise,  feel  an 
change  in  their  condition.     In  the  place  of 
their  form&  benefactors,  they  have  now  W 
Cantemfhte  »n*vr  rat&ef  m« 
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ent  channel.     Nor  do  I  condemn  volunteer 
associations,    for  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
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tliem  by  none  of  those  ties,  which  have  hi- 
therto created  so  lively  an  interest  in  all  their 
concerns,  and  such  a  parental  solicitude  for 
their  welfare  ;  a  race  of  men,  who,  born 
only  for  themselves,  and  destitute  of  every 
benevolent  feeling,  exact  from  them  unqua- 
lified submission  to  their  views  of  aggran- 
dizement, to  their  schemes  of  interest,  and 
to  their  range  of  pleasures.  To  these  ob- 
jects, indeed,  every  office,  with  which  they 
are  invested;  how  sacred  soever  the  trust ; 
how  great  soever  the  responsibility,  is  made 
subservient.  Are  they  magistrates  ?  Not 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice  ;  not 
the  faithful  execution  of  salutary  laws;  not 
the  friendly  arbitration  of  groundless  quar- 
rels ;  not  the  defence  of  oppressed  poverty, 
nor  the  vindication  of  injured  innocence ; 
none  of  these  important  prerogatives  of  their 
office,  for  which  good  men  have  been  wont 
to  undertake  it,  are  suffered  for  a  moment 
to  stand  in  competition  with  the  extension 
of  their  influence,  the  establishment  of  their 
power,  and  above  all,  the  opportunity  which 
it  sometimes  affords  them  of  avenging  them- 
selves upon  those,  w  ho  have,  at  any  time, 
dared  to  resist  their  sway.  Are  they  com- 
missioners of  taxes?  an  office  for  which 
their  talents  peculiarly  designate  them  ? 
What  a  powerful  engine  of  corruption  does 
it  become  in  their  hands !  How  uniformly 
do  they  devote  the  inquisitorial  authority, 
with  which  it  arms  them,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  insolent  curiosity,  private  pique,  or 
party  malice !  Are  they  trustees  of  charities  ? 
With  what  shameless  effrontery  do  we  see 
them  prostituting  the  beneficence  of-  the 
founders  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  own 
venal  purposes,  and  defrauding  the  poor  of 
those  rewards  of  virtuous  exertion,  which 
the  piety  of  former  times  had  consecrated  to 
their  use,  to  bestow  them  upon  their  syco- 
phants and  dependants  !  But,  the  abuses, 
introduced  by  this  new  order  of  gentry,  into 
every  department  of  our  provincial  polity, 

"  Quasque  ipse  miserrima  vidi," 

would  fill  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  size. 
Yet,  Sir,  these  are  the  men,  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  every  virtue,  and  monopolize 
morality,  as  they  do  every  thing  else !  These 
are  the  men,  whose  names  make  so  promi- 
nent a  figure  in  our  patriotic  contributions  ; 
these  the  patriots,  who  enlist  with  so  much 
ardour  in  our  volunteer  corps.  Bet,  surely, 
Mr.  Cobbett,  that  patriotism  is  of  a  very  pro- 
blematical nature,  which  is  assumed  only 
upon  occasions  and  for  purposes  of  ostenta- 
tion !  I  am  no  enemy  to  patriotic  contribu- 
tions, though  you  have  convinced  me,  that 
the  patronage,  created  by  the  fund  at  Lloyd's, 
would  How  more  constitutionally' in  a  differ- 


quainted  with  military  affairs  to  judge  of 
their  utility,  and  I  have,  at  the  same  time, 
reason  to  believe,  that  many  have  joined 
them  from  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism. 
All  I  assert  is  this,  that  because  a  man  is  a 
subscriber  to  the  Lloyd's  fund,  or  has  en- 
rolled his  name  in  a  volunteer  corps,  he  is 
not,  therefore,  necessarily  a  patriot,  indirect 
opposition  to  every  principle,  by  which  he  is 
actuated  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  I 
cannot  admit  that  men,  who  thrive  upon  the 
miseries  of  the  nation,  have  any  legitimate 
claim  to  the  title.  I  am  aware,  however^ 
that  I  risk  the  once  obsolete,  though  recent- 
ly revived,  imputation  of  jacobinism,  in 
avowing  this  opinion.  But,  let  me  ask, 
whether,  if  at  this  day  there  be  any  jacobins 
among  us,  they  are  not  (I  will  not  say  to  be 
found  among,  but)  entirely  composed  ot 
those  men,  whose  system  has  such  an  ob- 
vious tendency  to  depreciate  our  national 
character,  and  extinguish  our  national  spirit. 
Believe  me,  Sir,  I  am  unwilling  to  despond, 
or  to  "create  despondency  ;"  but  when,  in- 
spite  of  all  our  disasters,  and  the  degrading 
alternative,  to  which  we  are  reduced,  I  see 
selfishness  in  some  form  or  other;  nay,  in 
the  very  guise  of  patriotism  itself,  still  main- 
tain its  destructive  empire  in  the  land,  I 
blush  to  own  myself  an  Englishman.  I 
tremble  for  the  fate  of  my  country.  "  De- 
"  lenda  est  Carthago"  has  for  some  time 
past  been  the  prevailing  maxim  in  France. 
May  we  not,  like  the  Carthagenians,  conti- 
nue besotted  by  the  fancied  security,  which 
our  commercial  system  has  engendered,  till, 
like  them,  we  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  ene- 
my. If,  in  these  times  of  alarm  and  peril, 
any  apology  be  thought  necessary  for  advert- 
ing to  the  fruitful  cause  of  our  calamities, 
and  the  real  source  of  our  danger.  If  the 
hackneyed  charges,  of  exciting  disaffection 
at  home,  and  affording  encouragement  to 
the  enemy  to  invade  our  shores,  be  yet  ad- 
vanced with  pertinacious  audacity  by  the  mi- 
nister and  his  adherents,  against  all  who  as- 
sail their  profligate  and  destructive  system,  I 
reply  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  female 
writer;  herself  one  of  those  adherents.  "So 
"  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  land,  as  to 
"  suggest  the  necessity  of  internal  improve- 
"  meat,  and  to  point  out  the  means  of  ef- 
"  fectual  defence,  is  not  treachery,  but  pa- 

"  triotism." 1  am,  Sir,   your  constant 

reader,  and  obedient  servant. C.  B.       ■» 

Jan.  24,  \80(), 
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Surely,  Mr.  Cobbett,  you  do  not  mean 
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soberly  to  tell  us,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
funds  'without   remunerating  the  proprietors 
is  an  act  of  justice  ;  or  to  defend  reasonably 
a  system  so  pregnant  with  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion.    The  expediency  of  the.  measure, 
I   have  nothing  to  do  with,  I  only  quarrel 
.with  its  injustice.     To  take  the  property  of 
another,  without  his  consent,  has  heretofore 
been  deemed  a  robbery,  and  consequently  a 
crime  punishable  by  the  laws  of  every  civi- 
lized state.     How  then  can  old  opinions  be 
so  for  justly  set  at  nought,  that  a  legal  instru- 
ment shall  be  executed,  for  at  once  over- 
turning the  justest  law  of  our  constitution 
.and   substituting  for  it,    the   most  unjust, 
oppressive,  and  cruel  act,  that  revolutionary 
terrorists  ever  decreed  ?  Are  you  not  aware 
that  the  stock-holder  has  implicitly  depended 
upon  the  faith  of  the  parliament,    and  that 
he   has  always  considered  this  property   as 
guaranteed  upon  the  land  ?     Are  you  not 
aware,  that  should  your  plan  be  adopted,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  seek  a  habitation  on  any 
man's  estate  that  suited  his  fancy  ?  and  that 
if  he  was  not  strong  enough  himself,  that  he 
would  call  for  the  assistance  of  others  in  his 
own  situation,    and  that  vi  et  armis   they 
would  settle  themselves  wherever  they  found 
a   land-holder    unequal   to    oppose    them  ? 
Consider,  Mr.  Cobbett,  what  consequences 
this  would  lead  to  ;  view  the  troops  of  the 
stock-holders  in  martial  array,  attacking  the 
property  of  the  land-holder,  and  systemati- 
cally plundering   him,    because  themselves 
had  been    plundered ;    and   where  lies   the 
difference  of  the  robbery  ?    the  latter  rob 
against  the  law,  whilst  the  former  have  been 
served  so  by  the  law.  Robbed  by  the  law  ! !  ! 
To  what  a  state  must  your  principle  have  re- 
duced us,  when  the  law  shall  be  thus  guilty, 
and  I  defy  any  one  to  prove  that  taking  a 
man's  property  from  him  in  this  way,  is  any 
thing  but  a  down-right  robberey.     That  it 
is  his  property   (though  you  say  he  never 
saw  or  felt  it)  their  cannot  be  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt ;  has  he  not  given  a  valuable  con- 
sideration for  it  ?  can  he  not  sell  it  ?  does  he 
not  receive  so  much  a  year  from  the  nation 
for  what  it  cost  him  ?  has  not   parliament 
yearly  provided  for  this  ?    I  say  it  has  by  this 
alone  acknowledged  him  as  a  creditor,  and 
recognised  his  right,  his  property  in  it,  and 
so  far  has  given  him  sufficient  grounds  for 
relying  upon   its  faith ;    the  faith   of   the 
British  parliament  hitherto   considered    sa- 
cred, and  which  has  never  before  been  at- 
tempted to  be  polluted.     The  danger  of  a 
civil  war  and  the  very  idea  of  parliamentary 
dishonesty,  if  viewed  even  at  a  distance,  would 
terrify  us,  but  if  to  be  brought  immediately 
before    us,    what    must  be  our    feelings  ? 
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Sooner  let  the  country  be  ruined,  but  let 
its  integrity  survive;  if  we  must  perish,  let 
us  do  so  without  reproach,  that  when  the 
name  of  Britons  shall  hereafter  be  mention- 
ed  as   having  once  been,  that  they   were, 
with  honour,  and  that   though  they  might 
have  still  existed  they  refused  the  infamous 
means,      of  sacrificing   to   their   necessities 
those  of  their  children  whom  lust  had  prompt- 
ed them  to  beget,  and  nature  taught  to  cherish 
and  defend,  not  destroy.     Your  argument  of 
the  stock-holder  having  himself  foreseen  and 
talked  of  this  annihilation  will  apply  against 
yourself.     Would  a  man  buy  a  house  even, 
which  he  expected  would  sooner  or  later  be 
taken  from  him  ?  certainly  not,  how  there- 
tore  can  it  be  expected  that  he  would  pur- 
chase stock  under  this  idea,  when  so  many 
other  ways  of  laying  out  his  money,  could 
be  resorted  to  ?     The  advantage  which  you, 
say   the    funds  enjoy   over  other   property 
could  never  be  equal  to  this  risk  ;  and  why 
do  they  enjoy  this  advantage,  not  surely  be- 
cause the  public  has  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  their  downfall ;  if  it  had  done  so,  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  consequences 
would  have  been  the  very  reverse  of  what 
they  are.     The  faith  which  the  public  has 
in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  parliament  has 
caused  this  property,  which  has  arisen  under 
its  sanction  and  for  its  use  to  be  nominally 
more  valuable  than  any  other,  a  certain  proof 
that  the  contract  betwixt  the  parliament  as 
debtor  and  the  public  as   creditor  has  been 
always  viewed  in  the  light  which  I  point  out 
to  you,  and  that  whilst  it  shall  continue  to 
be  actuated  by  those  principles  of  justico- 
which  have  hitherto  governed  it,  the  public 
creditor  need  be  in  no  fear  of  its  resorting 
to  a  measure  so   criminal  as  the  one  you 
desire. — The  pretty   story  of  the  two  wi- 
dows has  no  point  in  it,  for  in  a  commercial 
country  like  this,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
turn  their  property  to  the  best  account,  and 
few  will  agree  with  your  position  that  be- 
cause one  has  by  enterprize  and  traffic  rea- 
lised  a   greater  capital  than   another   who 
starte&Vith  equal  chances,  that  the  whole 
of  that  property  should  be  sequestered  for 
the  good  of  the  state,  whilst  the  sluggard  or 
prudent    man    (I  care  not  which)  shall  be 
secured  in  the  safe  possession  of  his.     For- 
bid it  justice,  forbid  it  policy  !  !    trade,  en- 
terprize, and  spirit,  if  taxed   in  this  way, 
would  soon  fly  a  country  whose  constitution 
was    supported    by   such   an  Atlas,    whose 
strength  was  oppression,  security  delusion, 
and  policy  injustice. — I  will  not  further  in- 
trude upon  your  time  by  entering  more  at 
targe  into  the  subject,   but  merely  hope  if 
you  give  this  a  place  in  your  Weekly  Register, 
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that  those  who  implicitly  rely  upon  your 
dogmas,  and  who  consequently  now  droop 
despondingly  at  the  picture  you  have  drawn, 
may  yet  revive,  and,  placing  that  confidence 
in  the  British  parliament  which  it  deserves, 
firmly  rely  upon  its  rejection  of  a  measure, 
the  adoption  of  which  would  sully  for  ever 
its  fair  name,  and  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient 

servant,  Cornelius. London,  Feb.  1st, 

1805. 

PUBLIC     PAPER. 

Italy  and  France. — Letter  of  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  French  Se- 
nate, dated  Munich,  Jan.  12,  ]80Q. 

Senators, — The  Organic  Senatus  Con- 
sultum,  of  the  ]  8th  Floreal,  or  the  year  12 
(8th  May,  1S04),  has  provided  for  every 
thing  respecting  the  hereditary  succession  of 
the  Imperial  Crown  in  France. — The  first 
Constitutional  Statute  of  our  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  dated  March  \g,  1805,  has  fixed  the 
inheritance  of  that  Crown  on  our  descend- 
ants, in  a  direct  and  legitimate  line,  whe- 
ther natural,  or  by  adoption.* — The  dangers 
to  which  we  have  been  exposed  in  the  midst 
of  the  war,  and  which  were  exaggerated  to 
our  people  of  Italy — those  to  which  we  may 
still  be  exposed  in  combating  the  enemies 
who  yet  remain  to  France,  still  excite  very 
sensible  alarms.  The  people  of  Itaiy  do  not 
enjoy  the  security,  offered  them  by  the  li- 
berality and  the  moderation  of  our  laws,  be- 
cause the  future  is  to  them  uncertain. — We 
have  considered  it  as  one  of  our  present  du- 
ties to  put  a  period  to  these  alarms. — We 
have  in  consequence  determined  to  adopt  as 
our  son,  Prince  Eugene,  Arch-Chancellor 
of  our  Empire,  and  Viceroy  of  our  king- 
dom of  Italy.  We  have  called  him,  next 
to  ourselves  and  bur  natural  and  legitimate 
children,  to  the  throne  of  Italy ;  and  we 
have  decreed,  that  in  default  of  our  direct 
descendants,  legitimate  or  natural,  or  those 
of  Prince  Eugene,  our  son,  the  Crown  of 
Italy  shall  devolve  to  the  son,  or  the  nearest 

*  Art.  II.  The  Crown  of  Italy  is  here- 
ditary in  the  direct  and  legitimate  line,  whe- 
ther natural  or  adopted,  from  male  to  male, 
to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and 
their  descendants,  still  providing  that  the 
right  of  adoption  cannot  be  extended  to  any 
one  who  is  not  a  Citizen  of  the  French  Em- 
pire, or  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. — Constitu- 
tional Statute  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  of 
the  19th  March,   1805. 


relative  to  our  Princes  of  the  blood,  who  in 
such  case  may  then  reign  in  France. — We- 
have  thought  it  befitting  our  dignity,  that 
Prince  Eugene  shall  enjoy  all  the  honours 
attached  <to  our  adoption,  though  they  will 
give  lum  no  right  but  to  the  Crown  of  Italy 
alone  ;  it  being  understood,  that  our  adop- 
tion will  in  no  case  nor  circumstance  autho- 
rise either  him  or  the  descendants  of  Prince 
Eugene,  to  raise  any  claim  to  the  Crown  of 
France,  the  succession  of  which  is  irrevoca- 
bly regulated  by  the  constitutions  of  the  Em- 
pire.— The  history  of  all  ages  informs  us, 
that  the  uniformity  of  laws  is  essentially 
prejudicial  to  the  strength  and  good  organi- 
zation of  empires,  when  they  extend  be- 
yond the  limits  allowed  by  the  moral  habits 
and  geographical  considerations.  — We  re- 
serve to  ourselves  the  opportunity  of  pub- 
lishing our  ulterior  dispositions,  respecting 
the  connexions  which  are  to  subsist  after  us, 
among  all  the  Federative  Estates  of  the 
French  Empire.  The  various  independent 
parties  among  them,  having  a  common  in- 
terest, must  have  a  common  tie.— Our  peo- 
ple of  Italy  wiil  receive,  with  transports  of 
joy,  these  new  testimonies  of  our  solicitude. 
They  will  perceive  in  them  the  guarantee  of 
the  happiness  they  enjoy,  in  ihe  permanence 
of  the  Government  of  this  young  Prince, 
who,  in  an  interval  of  stormy  agitation,  and 
particularly  in  the  first  moments,  so  difficult 
even  for  men  of  experience,  has  known  how 
to  govern  by  the  affections,  and  to  endear- 
to  them  our  laws. — He  has  never  ceased  to 
offer  us  a  spectacle,  which  has  strongly  in- 
terested us.'  We  have  seen  him  in. new  si- 
tuations, reducing  those  principles  to  prac- 
tice, whsch  we  had  studied  to  inculcate  in 
his  mind  and  in  his  heart,  all  the  while  he 
was  under  our  inspection.  When  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  defend  our  people  of  Italy,  he 
shewed  himself  equally  worthy  of  imitating 
and  renewing  whatever  we  might  have  ,at- 
chieved  in  the  difficult  art  of  war. — At  the 
same  moment  that  we  nave  ordained  that  our 
fourth  Constitutional  Statute  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  three  Colleges  of  Italy,  it 
has  appeared  to  us  to  be  indispensible  not  to 
defer  for  an  instant,  the  instruction  neces- 
sary for  the  dispositions  which  establish  the 
prosperity  arid  duration  of  the  Empire,  in 
the  love  and  the  interest  of  the  nations  which 
compose  it.  We  have  thus  been  persuaded, 
that  every  thing  that  is  to  us  a  subject  of 
bajpiness  and  joy  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
you,  or  to  our  people.  (Signed)  N.\roi.i:oN., 

Markt. 
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I  am  not  disposed  to  under-value  the  resources  of  this  country ;  hut,  notwithstanding  any  inauspicious 
**  aspect  the  present  affairs  of  India  may  be  supposed  to  bear,  I  am  still  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  the 

day  is  much  nearer,  when  the  resources  of  India  will  administer  aid  to  the  revenues  of  this  eountiy, 
"  than  that,  on  which  we  are  to  apprehend  that  India  will  call  for  aid  from  the  finances  of  Great  Britain." 
Mr.  Dundas's  (now  Lord  Melville)  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  24,  1791 . 
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But,  is  it  possible  that  any  one  should  not 
perceive  the  futility  of  this  ?  Suppose  a  case 
of  libel,  for  instance.  The  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice would  not  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  his  sanction  to  the  prosecution  ;  but, 
if  the  libel  should  have  arisen  from  a  general 
censure  upon  the  ministry  in  a  body,  or  upon 
any  measure  of  the  ministry,  would  not  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  be,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  party  ?  And,  would  it  not  be  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  our  laws  and  our 
constitution  to  make  amanajudge  in  his  own 
case  ?  Nor,  is  it  only  in  cases  of  libel  that 
the  danger  must  appear  to  every  one  :  there 
are  those  of  rioting  for  certain  purposes  ;  of 
sedition  ;  of  treason ;  and,  in  short,  of  all 
kinds  connected  at  all  with  a  disapprobation 
of,  or  an  opposition  to,  the  measures  of  the 
administration.  Our  ideas  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice are,  that  there  we  are  to  be  heard  before 
persons,  not  only  of  wisdom  and  of  perfect 
integrity,  but  of  impartiality  as  perfect.  And, 
for  the  security  of  this  impartiality  ;  for  the 
prevention  of  the  operation  of  the  frailties  of 
human  nature  against  us,  we  expect  to  find 
perfect  independence;  a  perfect  absence  of 
temptation,  from  any  selfish  feeling",  to  do  us 
injustice.  And,  I  ask,  is  it  probable,  nay  is 
it  possible,  that,  in  a  case  of  libel  levelled  at 
the  whole  of  a  ministry,  a  member  of  that 
ministry  can  come  to  the  trial  with  a  mind 
like  a  sheet  of  blank  paper?  For  these  re;- 
sons,  and,  as  to  the  cases  that  may  occur, 
many  of  other  descriptions  might  be  men- 
tioned; for  these  reasons,  and  not  for  any 
reason  of  a  party  or  a  political  complexion, 
it  is  to  be  desired,  and,  indeed,  hoped,  that 
some  means  of  arranging  the  cabinet,  with- 
out including  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  may  be 
found  out  and  adopted.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment must,  too,  be  desired  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  himself  even  more,  one  would 
think,  than  byr  any  other  person  ;  for,  God 
knows,  the  multiplicity  of  penal  statutes  h.rs 
rendered  his  office  of  judge  so  laborious  as  to 
leave  him  very  little  time  for  attendance  at 
cabinet  councils,  and  no  time  at  all  for  that 
inquiry  and  reflexion,  which  are  nece.-sary  to 
bring  to  such  a  council  a  mind  so  matured  a* 
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New  Ministry.  (Continued  from  p. 
176.)  The  appointment  of  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  is,  as  it  has 
been  represented,  certainly  a  measure  the 
propriety  of  which,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
very  questionable.  Merely  as  a  cabinet 
minister,  if  we  could  forget  his  other  high  si- 
tuation, I,  for  my  part,  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  Lord  Ellenborough  ;  for,  though 
there  have  been  differences  of  opinion,  as  to 
political  matters,  in  which  he  took  some 
part ;  yet,  he  has,  from  the  beginning, 
shown  himself  a  steady  friend  to  the  inqui- 
ries into  abuses,  and,  in  the  memorable  case 
of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  when  so  many  other 
lords,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
chose  to  remain  silent,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice manfully  stood  forward  in  the  cause  of 
the  people  and  of  honour.  The  enemy  of 
peculators  and  of  jobbers,  be  he  who  he  may, 
is,  politically  speaking,  my  friend ;  and, 
therefore,  I  should  with  great  pleasure  see 
Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  cabinet,  were  he 
not  a  judge ;  but,  being  a  judge,  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  is  assuredly  not 
very  consistent,  and,  indeed,  not  at  all  con- 
sistent, with  that  great  principle  of  our  con-: 
stitution,  that  the  executive  powers  of  the 
state  should  be  ever  kept  entirely  distinct 
from  those  of  the  judiciary.  This  has,  by 
all  the  celebrated  writers  upon  our  constitu- 
tion, been  considered  not  merely  as  a  great 
principle,  but  as  the  main  principle  ;  and,  a 
strict  adherence  to  it  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  essential,  nay,  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  the  real  liberty  of  the  subject,  which, 
after  alL  being  truly  denned,  consists  in  free- 
dom from  oppression,  and,  whoever  will 
trace  this  freedom  will  find  a  security  for  it 
no  where  but  in  the  courts  of  justice.  As 
the  means  of  obviating  the  possibility  of  all 
danger  upon  this  score,  it  has  been  suggest- 
ed, that,  when  the  cabinet  shall  have,  if,  un- 
fortunately, they  should  have,  to  discuss 
questions  relating  to  prosecutions,  or  actions, 
that  may,  in  consequence  of  such  discus- 
sions, be  brought  before  him,  in  his  capacity' 
of  judge,  he  may  keep  away  from  the  cabinet. 
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to  be  able  to  decide  upon  the  wisdom  of  po- 
litical measures.  On  the  score  of  rcsponsi- 
l-Uity,  too  (and,  let  us  hope,  that  responsi- 
bility will  now  be  again  considered  as  some- 
thing real),  is  there  not  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty? The  judge  holds  his  office  during 
good  behaviour  ;  but,  it  is  during  good  be- 
haviour as  a  judge  ;  and, it  does  not  appear 
how  he  can  be  at  all  punished  as  a  cabinet 
minister  unless  he  be  also  punished  as  a 
jud^e,  which,  nevertheless  cannot  be,  unless 
he  behave  ill  as  a  judge.  In  short,  there  is, 
as  I  think  it  must  appear  to  all  the  world,  so 
evident  an  incompatibility  in  the  two  sta- 
tions, that  I  cannot  help  once  more  express- 
ing a  hope,  that  some  means  will  be  dis- 
covered, and  applied,  for  removing  this  cloud 
from  between  us  and  the  cheering  prospect 

that  is  opening  to  our  view. There  is,  in 

the  formation  of  the  cabinet,  another  in- 
stance of  incompatibility,  which  is,  indeed, 
of  less  importance,  at  least  in  a  constitution- 
al point  of  view,  but  to  which  I  advert  with, 
if  possible  j  still  greater  reluctance;  and  that 
is,  the  union,  in  the  person  of  that  most  re- 
spectable and  truly  honourable  nobleman, 
Lord  Grenville,  the  offices  of  Auditor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  { 
an  incompatibility,  which,  to  have  seen 
sanctioned  by  an  act  of  parliament,  must 
have  given  all  the  friends  of  the  new  minis- 
try the  greater  pain  from  the  circumstance, 
that  there  was  so  very  easy,  so  very  natural, 
and  so  very  laudable,  a  way  of  preventing  it 
from  ever  being  a  subject  of  one  moment's 
difficulty,  or  hesitation.  It  is  with  extreme 
reluctance,  and  not  till  after  a  long  and  mor- 
tifving  struggle  in  my  mind,  that  I  make 
this  a  subject  of  remark.  But,  the  measure 
has  occasioned  general  comment ;  I  have 
spoken  of  it  with  none  but  friends  cf  the 
noble  lord  ;  I  have  found  them  unanimous 
in  their  regret ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from 
avowing,  that,  in  that  regret,  I  amply  parti- 
cipate. Men  observe,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  not  observe,  that  Lord 
Grenville  has  a  large  pension  secured  to  him- 
self, with  a  very  competent  reversion  to  La- 
dy Grenville,  besides  this  Auclitorship  ;  that 
fie  has  a  private  fortune,  which  renders  these 
a  superfluitv  ;  and,  when  they  are  told,  that, 
in  regard  to  demands  upon  the  public,  the 
private  wealth  of  the  party  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  they  justly  reply, 
that,  neither,  then,  ought  the  private  pover- 
ty of  the  parly;  but,  they  well  know,  and, 
indeed  the  knowledge  of  it  is  universal,  that 
$u<-h  poverty  is,  everyday  that  we  live,  made 
the  ground,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  sole 
grou .id,  of  demands  upon  the  public.  The 
principle,  to  be  good  for  any  things  must  ap- 


ply to  both  cases ;  for,   men  will  hardly  be 
brought  to  allow,  that  the  private  poverty  of 
a   statesman   ought  to   operate    against  the 
public,  unless  it  be  allowed,  that  his  private 
wealth  ought  to  operate  in  its  favour.     The 
Auditorship  is  a  sinecure,  or  it  is  not;,  if  it 
be  not,  then  there  is  a  clear  incompatibility, 
which  no  law  can  remove  ;  and,  if  it  be  a 
sinecure,  what  an  excellent  opportunity  was 
here  offered  for  suppressing  it,   or,  at  least, 
for  reserving  it  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  necessity  of  some  new  grant  of  the  pub- 
lic money  !  When  the  Auditorship  was  first 
mentioned  as  an  obstacle  to  Lord  Gren/ille's 
being  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury,   every  one   exclaimed  :     an    obstacle  ' 
Good  God,  what  is  there   to  do  but  resign 
it !  Every  one  exclaimed  :  are   these  times 
for  public  men  to  adopt  the  maxim  of  '  get- 
ting all  you  can  and  keeping  all  you  get!* 
These  are,   indeed,   not   the  times.     And, 
when  every  speech,  whether  from  the  throne 
or  from  the  ministers,  do,  and  must,  call 
Upon  the  people  for  sacrifices  ;  when  the  sa- 
crifices demanded  of  the  people  are  such  as 
arc  to  be  justified  upon  no  ground  but  that 
of  hard  and  imperious  necessity,   shall  the 
first,  the  very  first  act  of  the  new  ministry, 
say  to  the  people,  in  language  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, that  the  person  ostensibly  at  the 
head  of  them  is  willing  to  make  no  sacrifice 
at  all  ?  It  is,  indeed,  said  by  some,  that,  as  a 
sacrifice,    Lord   Grenville  would   cheerfully 
have  given  up  the  Auditorship,  but  that,  it 
would  have  had  the  appearance  of  courting 
popular  applause  at  the  expense  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  others.     I  do  not  say,  that  this 
nv'ght  not  have  been  the  motive  of  his  lord- 
ship ;  but,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  a  refinement   upon  magnanimity  and  dis- 
interestedness, which  will  with  great   diffi- 
culty be  comprehended  by  vulgar  minds,  es- 
pecially when  those  minds  hardly  ever  expe- 
rience a  moment's  relief  from  the  dunning 
of  the  tax-gatherer.     The  people  remember 
the  circumstances   attendant  upon  the  case 
of  Astlett ;  they  remember,   and  will    long 
remember,  those  circumstances,  which  gave 
rise  to  so  novel  and  so  dangerous  and  so ...  > 
(but  I  will  not  further  characterise  it)  a  pre- 
cedent in  British  jurisprudence;  aad,  they 
see  the  mighty  and  all-subduing  arm  of  par- 
liament resorted  to  •  they  see  it  resorted  to  a 
second  time,  in  so  short  a  spice,  for  the  pur- 
pose,  with  respect  to  this  office,  of  "  sol- 
**  dering  close  impossibilities,   and  making 
"  them.  &is>;"  they  all  see  this  with  disap- 
probation, and,  this  disapprobation  is,  in  the 
friends  of  Lord  Grenville,   not  entirely  im- 
minglcd  with  shame;  shame  not  at  all  dimi- 
nished by  the  eulogiuni  upon  his  lordship,. 


which  the  occasion  drew  forth  from  George 
Rose. As  to  OTfiiistoHs  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments, the  nation  feels  some  degree  of  dis- 
appointment at  Mr.  Whitbread's  not 
being  placed  in  a  high  place  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence. For  his  services  he,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, wants  not  money  j  but,  there  are  no 
honours,  there  are  no  marks  by  which  merit 
can  be  distinguished,  that  would  be  too  much 
for  him.  He  has  given  proofs  of  public  spi- 
rit and  public  virtue  seldom  surpassed,  and 
of  talents,  industry,  and  perseverance  that 
yield  to  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed 
in  this  country.  Were  he  to  die,  a  monu- 
ment and  a  public  funeral  it  would,  indeed, 
.become  the  parliament  to  vote  and  the  King 
to  sanction  ;  and,  if  he  live,  we  may,  I  trust, 
live  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  honoured  and 
confided  in  bv  those  under  whose  sway  we 
are  to  live.  This  is  not  said  upon  a  supposi- 
tion that  he  is  not  to  be  honoured  and  con- 
fided in.  The  time  may,  by  some,  be  re- 
garded as  improper,  though  I  must  avow, 
that  I  can  imagine  no  time  so  suitable ;  for 
I  am  persuaded,  that,  were  a  distinguished 
mark  of  royal  and  ministerial  approbation 
conferred  on  him,  nothing  would  more 
strongly  tend  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  people,  and  to  inspire  them  with  that 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  new  minis- 
try, which  is  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
those  great  measures  which  the  honour  and 

the  safety  of  the  country  demand. Mr. 

Francis,  too,  will,  by  all  those  who  have 
been  able  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  India,  be  regretted  in  his  absence 
from  the  Governorship  of  India,  or,  at  least, 
from  the  Board  of  Controul.  Lord  Mint© 
is  an  able,  an  industrious,  a  zealous  and  an 
honourable  man  3  but,  when  one  considers 
how  Lord  Minto  has  been  occupied,  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  him  to  say,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, that  he  should  be,  at  the  present 
time  in  particular,  so  proper  a  person  as  Mr. 
Francis  for  presiding  at  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul-. Mr.  Francis  has  been  twenty  years 
engaged  in  an  attention  to  the  affairs  of  In- 
dia. His  several  speeches  upon  India  Af- 
fairs form  a  complete  digest  of  the  volumi- 
nous and  multifarious  publications  relative 
thereunto.  To  him,  and  to  him  alone,  it  is 
that  we  owe  what  knowledge  we  possess 
upon  the  subject.  Since  the  first  passing  of 
the  bill,  by  means  of  which  the  Pitts  scaled 
the  ramparts  of  power,  and  by  the  corrup- 
tions emanating  from  which  they  so  long 
kept  possession  of  the  fortress,  hurling  de- 
struction upon  ah  around  it ;  from  that  day, 
heedless  alike  of  the  clamours  of  a  misguided 
people,  stirred  up  by  the  arts  of  mercenary 
and  ambitious  hypocrites,  and  of  the  imylci.t 
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1  sarcasms  of  triumphant  fraud  and  o'f  con- 
1  scious  impunity  ;  unwearied  by  the  disgusting 
j  1  istlessness  of  those  from  whom  he  was  anxious 
j  to  obtain  attention  to  his  statements ;  from 
j  that  fatal  day,  has  he  persevered  in  detecting 
the  frauds  and  the  falsehoods,  in  exposing 
the  imbecillity  and  the   impudence,  and  in 
warning  the  country  of  the  consequences  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  measures,  of  those 
men  who  have  had  the  principal  share  in  the 
management  cf  India  Affairs.     And  now  ; 
now,  when  those  affairs  have  been  brought 
into  a  state,  in  winch  they  can  no  longer  go 
on  ;  now,  when  his  opponents  are  proved  to 
be  all  that  he  has  ever  said  of  them  ;  now, 
when  all  his  predictions  are  completely  veri- 
fied; now,  when   it  is  seen  and  confessedj 
that,  if  his  wise  councils  had  been  listened 
to,  the  load  of  dishonour  and  of  taxes  that 
are  coming  upon  us,  on  account  of  our  East- 
India  colonies,   would   have  been  avoided  j 
now,  even  now,  are  we  to  see  those  coun- 
cils tacitly  condemned  by  his  exclusion  from 
the  departments  connected  with  India  ?  At 
this  moment,  there  are  before  parliament, 
tile  grounds  of  a  grave  discussion  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  a  late  Governor  General,  who 
had  been  recalled  and  replaced  by  another. 
That  other  is  dead,   leaving  India  in  a  state, 
by  all   acknowledged  to  be  most    critical. 
Who,    under    the    present    circumstances ; 
who,  but  Mr.  Francis,  did  the  nation  look  to 
as  a  successor?  But,  if  his  age  were  an  ob- 
stacle,  though  it  was   none  in   the   case  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  it  could  be  no  obstacle  to 
his  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Controul,  where  lie  would  have  been  able, 
and  much  more  able  than  any  other  man  in 
England,  to  unravel  that  complication  of  de- 
ceits, that  mystery  of  iniquity,  which,  for  thefe 
purposes  of  future   security  as  well  as  for 
those  of  justice  for  the  past,  now  ought  to  be 
unravelled.     In  parliament,  however,  he  will 
still   be;   there  we  may  hope  long  to  see 
him ;  and  there,  though  not  so  greatly  use- 
ful  as  he  elsewhere  might  have  been,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  he  will  be  eminently 
.useful  in  prosecuting"  that  inquiry,  which  lias 
been  called  for,  not  by  the  motion  of  a  sin- 
gle member,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
all  the  honest  and  honourable  part  of  the  na- 
tion.  "  Why,"  says  some  place-hunting, 

time-serving  slave,  "  here^s  this  Cobbett  at- 
"  tabling  the  new  ministry  already!  An 
"  an'stl  from  heaven  would  not  please 
"  him."  As  to  angels  from  heaven,  1  never1 
expect  to  sec  any  ;  and,  as  to  attacking  the 
new  ministry,  I  have  neither  done  it,  nor  do 
I  intend  to  do  it.  I  have  only  pointed  out  that 
which  I  think  is  wrong,and  this,  upon  simi- 
lar occasions,  I  shall  continue  to  do,  let  wh» 
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will  be  concerned  in  it.  "When  there  are  in 
power  a  ministry,  whom,  taken  all  together, 
you  regard  as  capable  and  sincerely  disposed 
to  serve  the  country  for  its  good,  it  is  your 
duty  to  give  them  a  general  support ;  and,  as 
a  "-eneral  support  cannot  be  given  without 
overlooking  some,  and  even  many,  things 
that  you  do  not  quite  approve  of,  to  act  con- 
sistently, you  must  overlook  many  things, 
and  some  of  them  of  considerable  import- 
ance, because  you  must,  in  all  human  affairs, 
take  the  good  with  the  bad,  and  make  an 
estimate  upon  a  fair  view  of  the  whole,  On 
the  contrary,  when  you  see  the  offices  of 
state  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  men,  of  whose 
want  of  capacity  or  of  disposition  well  to 
serve  the  country  you  are  convinced,  your 
main  object  ought  to  be  to  cause  them  to  be 
removed.  Duty  may,  in  certain  cases,  call 
upon  you  to  commend  their  conduct;  but, 
it,  in  the  pursuit  of  your  principal  object, 
you  pass  over  in  silence  things  which,  in 
themselves,  might  be  entitled  to  commenda- 
tion, you  are  not  to  be  blamed.  But,  as  your 
duty  may,  in  special  cases,  compel  you  to 
applaud  the  conduct  of  those  whom  yuu 
ought  to  wish  to  see  removed ;  so  it  may,  in 
special  cases,  compel  you  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  it  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  your  wish  to  see  remain  in  power.  Such 
are  the  principles,  by  which  I  have  always 
been  actuated,  and  it  is  upon  these  princi- 
ples that  I  have  thought  it  right  to  submit  the 
above  remarks.  I  have  anxiously  wished  to 
see  Lord  Grenville  in  power;  for,  though  I 
have  never  pretended  to  represent  him  as  a 
man  of  the  very  first  rate  abilities  ;  though  I 
have  certainly  never  thought  him  a  man  of 
great  profundity,  particularly  in  matters  re- 
lating to  political  economy;  1  have  always 
regarded  him  as  a  steady,  a  wise,  and  an  up- 
right statesman,  having  neither  tinsel  nor 
trick  whereby  to  lure,  cajole,  and  deceive  the 
people;  and,  as  to  matters  of  party,  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass  a  higher  eulogium  upon  him 
than  to  say,  that,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
present  ministry,  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
the  exact  contrary  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Thus  think- 
ing of  him,  it  was  not  without  much  consi- 
deration and  much  hesitation,  that  I  made 
the  retention  of  the  Auditorship  a  subject  of 
remark.  But,  all  the  circumstances  taken 
into  view,  it.  was  impossible  for  me  consist- 
ently to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  was  not 
unaware,  that,  just  at  this  time,  when  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  remarks,  such  as  I 
have  made,  could  scarcely  fail  of  producing 
some  small  degree  of  effect  not  favourable  to 
his  lordship;  hut,  I  was  aware,  too,  that 
some  few  eyes  might  be  fixed  upon  vie; 
&ud,  a.>  it  behoves  us  all  to  take  care  of  our 
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own  reputation,  I  think,  that,  upon  this 
ground  alone,  the  reader  will  be  indulgent 
enough  to  discover  an  apology  for  what  I 
have  said.  Nor,  indeed,  would  the  observ- 
ing of  a  silence  upon  this  subject  have  been 
to  act  fairly  and  justly  towards  the  ministry 
in  general ;  because,  the  effect  of  such  si- 
lence must  have  been  to  excite,  with  regard 
to  my  rectitude  as  a  writer,  such  suspicions 
as  could  not  have  failed  to  weaken  the  ef- 
forts, however  feeble  they  may  be,  which, 
thinking  as  I  do,  it  is  my  duty  to  make  for 
the  support  of  their  power  and  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  measures.  Besides,  the  acts 
and  omissions,  of  which  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  speak,  are  not  irretrievable. 
There  is  yet  time  to  correct  what  is  amiss,  if 
it  be  amiss ;  and,  if  it  be  not  amiss,  it  is  more 
than  probable  1  shall  be  thought  by  the  pub- 
lic to  be  in  error,  in  which  case  I  shall  have 
hurt  nothing  but  the  patience  of  those  who 

have  read  what  I  have  written. By  way 

of  close  to  this  article,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
once  more  expressing  my  hope,  that  the 
new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  cau- 
tiously forbear  from  all  attempts  to  imitata 
his  predecessor,  in  his  financial  statements  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  very  good  op- 
portunity will  be  offered  him  for  making  us 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  our  affairs. 
It  should  be  such  as  we  can  believe  because 
we  understand  it,  and  not  because  we  have 
no  understanding.  Faith  in  the  funds,  is  a 
phrase  of  singular  propriety ;  but,  this  is 
precisely  that  sort  of  faith  which  will  now  be 
of  no  use,  even  in  supporting  the  power  of  a 
ministry.  All  attempts  at  imitation,  such  as 
I  have  been  here  speaking  of  will  fail.  Let 
nothing,  therefore,  tempt  Lord  Henry  Petty 
to  believe,  that  he  shall  succeed  in  the  way 
that  his  predecessor  succeeded.  The  taste  of 
the  people  has  changed.  They  will  never 
bear  a  second  heaven-born  minister,  any 
more  than  they  will  a  second  Young  Ros- 
cius ;  and,  if  Lord  Henry  Petty  were  to 
set  up  for  one,  his  fate  would  certainly  re- 
semble that  of  Miss  Mudie,  by  the  means  of 
whom  Kemble  so  judiciously,  and  so  polite- 
ly contrived  to  convince  the  town  of  its  pue- 
rile folly.  No  :  no  imitations.  No  boasts 
about  the  flourishing  state  of  a  country  with 
1,200,000  paupers,  out  of  a  population  of 
less  than  0,000,000  of  sonls.  A  plain,  un- 
adorned representation  of  the  situation  of 
the  nation's  affairs  will  do  much  towards 
rendering  men  patient  under  their  burdens  j 
but,  without  such  a  statement,  they  never 
will  be  patient,  or,  at  least,  they  never  will 
be  chearful ;  never  will  entertain  that  hope 
of  better  times,  with  which  it  is  now  so  ne- 
cessary to  inspire  them.     I  have  uo  doult 
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upon  the  subject  of  the  new  Chancellor's  in- 
tentions ;  but  so  earnest  is  my  wish  with  re- 
gard to  it,  that  I  cannot  help  repeating  an  ex- 
pression of  it. 

The  Akmy. That  some  great  mea- 
sure relative  to  our  military  means  of  de- 
fence ought  to  be  taken,  and  that  it  must  be 
taken,  in  order  to  enable  us  either  to  make 
war,  or  peace,  every  man  appears  to  be  ful- 
ly convinced.  A  like  conviction  must,  of 
course,  prevail  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  great 
change  of  plan;  for,  if  the  present  plans 
were  good,  there  would  be  no  need  to  talk  of 
any  new  measure.  Yet  are  some  of  the 
newspapers,  the  only  object  of  whose  edi- 
tors is  that  sort  of  popularity  which  leads  to 
the  wide  circulation  of  their  papers,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  private  emolument,  endea- 
vouring to  excite  a  prejudice  against  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted,  without  having  even 
heard  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  those  mea- 
sures. A  striking  instance  of  this  appears 
in  a  paragraph  of  the  Morning  Post  newspa- 
per of  the  13th  instant,  upon  which,  after 
having  submitted  it  to  the  reader,  I  shall  of- 
fer a  remark  or  two.  **  Ministers,  we  un- 
"  derstand,  continue  to  bestow  the  most  se- 
"  rious  attention  upon  the  proposed  plan  of 
*  reform  in  our  military  system,  the  task  of 
"  revising  which,  is  said  to  be  committed  to 
"  the  War  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Wind- 
"  ham.  The  hostility  of  this  gentleman  to 
"  the  Volunteer  System  is  well  known,  and 
"  should  its  abolition,  as  report  states,  be  a 
"  part  of  his  plan,  it  will  be  curious  to  ob- 
"  serve howhis  coadjutors  in  office,  who  were 
*'  so  instrumental  in  its  establishment,  and 
"  so  loud  in  its  praise,  will  conduct  them- 
"  selves  on  the  occasion.  Upon  this  sub- 
"  ject,  perhaps,  as  much  as  upon  any  other 
"  whatever,  is  a  difference  of  opinion  likely 
"  to  arise  among  the  members  of  the  new 
"  cabinet ;  but  until  we  hear  something 
"  more  upon  the  subject,  unril  the  proposed 
"  plan  becomes  in  some  degree  developed 
**  and  explained,  any  particular  observa- 
"  tions  upon  the  subject  would  be  not  only 
"  premature,  but  highly  improper.  Enough 
"  however,  is  known  of  Mr.  Windham's 
"  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  Volunteer 
"  System,  to  leave  no  doubt,  that,  if  his 
"  whimsical  fancy,  be  permitted  to  takeun- 
'*  bounded  flight,  that  unjustly  aspersed  and 
"  vilified  establishment  will  be  abolished 
"  for  one  certainly  not  more  advantageous 
**  to  the  country,  and  infinitely  Jess  splendid 
"  and  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
"  The  trifling  inconveniences  attendant 
"  upon  the  volunteer- system,  have  frequent- 
"  ly  been  dwelt  upon  by  Mr. Windham  with 
"  more  pleasantry  than  justice,  and  happily 
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"  his  observations  upon  this  subject  have 
'*  never  made  any  serious  impression  upon 
se  his  hearers.  But,  supposing  all  his  notions 
*'  upon  this  question  to  be  true,  to  what 
'*  purpose  are  they  produced  ?  He  has 
'*  doubtless  stood  nearly  alone  in  his  enjoy- 
"  ment  of  this  part  of  his  own  parliamen- 
"  tary  exhibitions.  Would  the  inconve- 
"  niences  he  enumerates,  even  admit- 
"  ting  them  to  exist  to  the  full  extent  of 
"  his  imagination,  be  a  set-off  to  one  hun- 
"  dredth  part  of  the  advantages  they  accom- 
"  pany.  Are  we  to  abandon  for  them  the 
"  immense  benefit  of  restoring  the  military, 
"  without  losing  the  commercial  character 
'f  of  the  country  ;  of  refuting  the  traitors 
"  who  made  it  believed  in  France,  that  the 
"  Sovereign  dare  not  trust  his  subjects  with 
"  arms,  and  of  rendering  the  enemy  an'ig- 
"  nominious  spectacle  to  Europe,  for  threats 
"  unattempted  to  be  enforced,  at  a  time 
"  when  all  their  means  had  been  so  osten- 
"  tatiously  completed.  In  the  present  stage 
"  of  the  business,  it  would  be  improper  to 
"  pursue  the  subject  any  farther  j  but  we 
**  shall  in  due  rime  resume  the  subject ;  and 
"  offer  such  observations  as  a  candid  and 
"  impartial  review  of  the   proposed  system 

'*  shall  appear  to  us   to   demand". That 

the  eagerness  to  attack  must  be  very  great, 
when  it  will  not  allow  the  assailant  time  to 
find  out  his  object,  the  reader  will  certainly 
agree  ;  but,  this  eagerness  is,  happily,  at- 
tended with  such  evident  marks  of  malignant 
design,  that  it  is  very  likely  to  counteract  it- 
self. Yes,  the  task  of  revising  the  military 
system  is  assuredly  to  be  committed  to  Mr. 
Windham  j  for,  if  it  were  not,  lean  hardly 
think  that  the  power  of  bestowing  Gover- 
norships of  colonies  and  the  like  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  tempt  him  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice  as  he  must  now  make  of  his  case 
and  his  health.  His  "  hostility  to  the  vo- 
"  lu'nteer  system",  if  hostility  it  must  be  call- 
ed, is  also  well  known;  and,  his  taking  a  part 
in  the  new  ministry  is,  with  me  at  least,  a  sure 
foundation  for  hoping,  that  something  is  t<  i  be 
donC  for  so  changing  that  system  as  to  re: , 
it  useful  as  far  as  it  will  remain,  and  to  take, 
away  its  baneful  effects  with  regard  to 
regular  army.  If  this  be  not  done,  nothing 
good  can  be  done.  Nor  can  I  peso 
here,  any  ground  whatever  for  differeuo 
opinion  in  the  cabinet.  How  many  measures 
are  adopted  by  every  ministry,  an  J  given  u| 
again  upon  trial  ?  And,  has  not  this  system 
been  sufficiently  tried  ?  And,  are  not  the 
circumstances  materially  altered,  since  the 
system  was  first  adopted  ?  We  wa.it  an 
efficient  and  a  cheap  defence  ;  and,  is  not 
every  man  now  convinced,  that  an  efficient. 
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defence  is  not  t«  be  found  in  men  not  under 
military  law,  not  compellable  to  march  from 
their  homes,  and  not  able  to  march  if  they 
were  willing?  Is  there  a  man  who  believes 
that  regular  soldiers  can  be  raised  at  the  pre- 
sent high  bounty  ?  Can  any  one  think  it 
possible  for  the  nation  to  go  on  in  this  way  ? 
J  sincerely  believe,  that  there  is  not  one 
sensible  man  in  the  whole  kingdom  who 
does  not  regard  it  as  impossible.  Why,  then, 
should  there   be,  in    the  cabinet,   any  dif-. 

ference   of  opinion  upon   the  subject  ? 

What  does  the  writer  mean  by  tc  a  less 
?«  splendid  system,"  proceeding  from  the 
"  whimsical  fancy"  of  Mr.  Windham? 
The  system,  of  which  Mr.  Windham  has 
always  been  an  advocate  is  a  system  of  real 
splendour.  It  contemplates  an  efficient  force; 
a  force  with  which  we  might  defy  the  utmost 
power  of  France  ;  a  force  permanent,  safe 
to  ourselves,  and  formidable  to  our  enemy  ; 
a  force  somewhat  like  the  force  of  France, 
and  not  like  that  which  the  French  had  to 
meet  in  the  Tyrolese  and  Austrian  territory, 
and  over  which  they  marched  without  appear- 
ing to  know  that  it  was  in  existence  ;  a  force 

at  once  efficient,  cheap,  and  honourable. 

What !  are  we  still  to  be  insulted  with  as- 
sertions,   that  the  volunteer   system  has   a 
tendency  to  "  restore  the  military,  without 
f  losing  the   commercial   character   of  the 
' '  nation  ?"     Are  we  to  be  told  this,  now, 
when  every  one  is  convinced,  that  the  great 
tendency  of  the    system   is  to  degrade,  nay, 
totally  to  extinguish,  the  military  character 
of  the  nation ;  and  when  we  have  before  our 
eyes  the  facts,  that  the  inspectors,  the  re- 
viewers, the  adjutants,  the  aid-majors,  and 
others  appointed  by  the  king  to  act  with  the 
volunteer  corps  in  and  about  London,  have 
become,    with    few  exceptions,    the  mere 
flatterers  and  toad-eaters  of  these  mercantile 
red-coats?    To  destroy  the  commercial  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  never,  from  any  one  ex- 
pression of  Mr.  Windham,  could  be  consi- 
dered as  his  wish.     He  is  much  too  wise  a 
man    not  to   perceive,  that,  without    com- 
merce, and  particularly  maritime  commerce, 
these   islands  would*  be  nothing  ;  but,  if  he 
does  not  entertain  the  wish  to  see  the  predo- 
minance of   trade  and  commerce,    its   in- 
solent    and     insupportable     predominance, 
brought  down  in   such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
liberal,  and  particularly  the  military  and  na- 
val, professions  a  fair  chance   for  obtaining 
public  estimation,  he  is  not   the  man  that  I 
take  him  for,  and,  I  am   fully  convinced, 
that  he  is  not  a  man  for  these  times.     Nor  is 
it  enough  to  entertain  the  wish.     He  must 
«c/upon  some   such  view  of  the  subject,  or 
he  would  do  well  at  once  to  give  way  ;  for 
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he  may  be  assured,  that  no  half-measure 
will  do,  that  no  man  or  men  will  succeed  by 
such  a  measure,  that  the  nation  is  to  be 
taught  only  by  woeful  experience,  and  that 
the  task  of  forming"  and  acting  upon  an  ef- 
ficient plan  is  reserved  for  a  future  day.- 


As  to  the  insinuation,  that  Mr  Windham's 
plan  would  render  the   country  an  ignomi- 
nious spectacle  to  Europe,  by  causing  it  to  be 
believed,  that  "  the  Sovereign  dare  not  trust 
"  his   subjects  with  arms,"  I  can  only  say, 
that  such  a  plan  would  be  a  most  unwise  one, 
and  that,  for  that  reason  alone,  I  am  con- 
vinced  it  never  was  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Windham,  who,    besides,    if  I  understand 
his  public  declarations,  is  of  opinion,  that, 
if  the  people  cannot   safely  be  trusted  with 
arms  for  the  defence   of  the  country,  it  is 
useless   to  attempt    to   take  any    measures 
whatever  fof  its  defence.     But,  his.main  ob- 
ject   is    to    provide  a    permanent   and  ef- 
ficient military  force  to   meet  an  enemy  of 
equal  or  even  of  superior  numbers ;  not  a  force 
made  up  of  fools  entrapped,  of  men  held  in 
bondage,   of  half-starved  paupers,  of  vaga- 
bonds, amd  of  thieves  whose  punishment  has 
been  commuted  for  the  honour  of  serving 
the  King.     With  this  force  at  command,  al- 
ways ready  and  always  willing,   the   people, 
voluntarily  armed,  and  wearing  nothing  like 
regimentals,    and    never   going  from  their 
homes,  would,  in  the  maritime  counties,  be 
ready  to  act,  and  would,  so  prepared,  be  able 
to  render  essential  service ;  but,  to  suppose, 
that  any  other  than  regular  soldiers  are  fit  to 
be  opposed  in  battle  to  the  armies  of  France, 
is  a  mark  of  as  perfect  insanity  as  ever  was  a 

passport    to   Bedlam . To    talk    of  the 

"  whimsical  fancies"  of  Mr.  Windham  was 
the  custom  of  the  Pitts,  and  a  notable  in- 
stance of  their  envious  aspersions,  in  this 
way,  was  exhibited  in  the  smooth  sneaking 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Long;  but,  compaie  what 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  Windham,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  army,  with  what  has  been  said 
and  done  by  his  opponents,  particularly  by 
that  great  and  destructive  projector,  Mr. 
Pitt ;  make  this  comparison,  and  then  say,  ta 
whojn  the  origin  of  "  whimsical  fancies*' 
is  justly  to  be  ascribed.  We  have  paid  dear- 
ly enough  for  the  fancies  of  Mr.  Windham's 
opponents ;  dearly  enough  have  we  paid  for 
the  rejection  of  his  advice  ;  for  the  sneer* 
with  which  the  band  of  gentlemen  pension- 
ers treated  his  remonstrances  and  his  warn- 
ings; corruption  and  inherent  baseness  pre- 
vailed over  the  exertions  of  his  honourable 
and  enlightened  mind,  and,  greatly  do  I  fear, 
that  it  is  too  late  to  recover  from  the  fatal 
consequences.  He  has  done  his  duty  thus 
.far;  if  his  country  fall  it  is  no  fault  of  Ills  ^ 
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and,  if  he  cannot  now  succeed  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measures  which  he  has  in  con- 
templation, he  may,  with  a  conscience  per- 
fectly clear,   leave  the  nation  to  be  schooled 

by  calamity. Those  who  think  that  these 

sentiments  of  mine  proceed  from  any  thing 
of  a  personal  or  a  party  feeling  are  greatly 
deceived.  That  I  entertain  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  respect  for  Mr.  Windham 
personally  every  one  that  knows  me  must  be 
convinced ;  but,  I  beg  my  readers  to  re- 
member, that  I  was  second  to  no  Irian  in 
urging  the  necessity  of  exalting  the  mili- 
tary profession;  and,  I  beg  them  now  to  at- 
tend to  my  words,  when  I  say,  that  my  ap- 
plause of  Mr.  Windham  will  depend  upon 
his  measures.  They  will  never  see  me  the 
blind  parti zati  of  any  body.  My  opinions 
are  my  own  ;  and,  for  the  promulgation  of 
them  to  have  its  fair  chance,,  they  must  be 
known  to  be  my  own.  But,  in  asserting  my 
claim  to  my  due  share  of  the  merit  of  having 
prepared  the  public  mind  for  the  great 
change  which  will  now,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
adopted,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  put- 
ting my  judgment  upon  an  equality  with  that 
of  the  gentleman,  of  whom  I  have  been  here 
speaking;  for,  most  sincerely  do  I  declare, 
that  I  am  convinced,  that  no  man  in  the 
kingdom  is  to  be  compared  to  him  in  point 
of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom,  as  far  as  is  con- 
nected with  subjects  of  this  sort.  How  to 
make  an  army,  a  real  and  safe,  military  force, 
for  his  country;  how  to  put  that  country  in 
a  state  safely  to  bid  defiance  to  its  enemies; 
these  have  been  the  objects  of  his  constant 
study;  and,  when  we  consider  the  greatness 
of  the  mind  that  has  been  thus  directed,  is  it 
wonderful  that  it  should  have  a  claim  to  pre- 
eminence ?  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  his 
opinions  and  views  are  not  to  meet  with  any 
modification  in  the  cabinet.  His  plans  may 
be  improved  there  I  have  no  doubt;  for 
there  is  not  now  a  cabinet  of  noses ;  but, 
what  I  insist  upon,  is,  that,  as  the  person  at 
the  head  of  all  plans  of  this  sort,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  the  perfect  confidence  of  the  nation. 

Affairs  of  India. From  the  report 

of  the  proceedings  in  parliament,  it  will  be 
perceived,  that,  upon  the  motion  of  Lord 
Folkestone,  a  statement  is  to  be  laid  before 
parliament  relative  to  the  number  of  troops 
sent  to  India,  subsequent  to  the  renewal  of 
the  Company's  charter,  in  the  year  l/p.3. 
When  this  statement  comes,  let  the  public 
attend  to  it ;  for,  in  it  will  they  see  to  what 
an  extent  this  hood-winked  nation  has  been 
drained  for  the  purposes  of  com mercial  ambi- 
tion. We  generally  look  upon  merchants  as 
a  sort  of  peaceable  philanthropic  creatures  ; 
but,  we  have  not  found  our  East  India  Direc- 
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tors  to  possess  much  of  these  qualities.  To  sup- 
port them  and  theirs,  our  country  has  been 
chained  to  the  dregs.  At  their  call  we  have 
sent  away  the  means,  of  every  sort,  which  we 
nowstandinneed  of;  and  insteadof  giving  us  a 
compensation  for  those  drains,  theyare  now, 
and  I  beseech  the  people  to  mark  what  I  say, 
coming  to  us  for  money  ;  yea,  to  us,  who  are 
called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to 
save  our  native  land  from  subjugation  !  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Dundas,  now  Lord  Melville, 
from  which  my  motto  is  taken,  is  not  a  sin- 
gular instance.  He  went  on  year  after  year, 
making,  with  a  modesty  so  peculiar  to 
him,  assertions  of  the  same  sort,  in 
contradiction  to  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Francis.  Now,  the  truth  is  come  out.  It 
can  no  longer  be  disguised,  either  by  him, 
or  by  those  directors,  who,  so  generously 
gave  him  a  pension  of  2,OOOl.  a  year  fer.life, 
and  which  pension,  observe,  we,  the  ca- 
joled people  of  England,  must  pay  !  In 
these  India  affairs,  the  Pitts  and  Dundases 
have  left  the  new  ministry  a  precious  legacy. 
The  long  score  of  13  years  of  fraud  and  of 
profligate  expenditure  is  now  to  be  settled  ; 
and,  shall  we  settle  it,  shall  we  be  taxed  to 
pay  it,  including  evtn  the  pensions  granted 
by  the  Company,  without  a  full  investiga- 
tion into  the  causes  of  the  deficit  ?  Already 
have  we  been  taxed  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  to  pay  to  this  Company  that  owe  as 
seven  millions  at  least ;  and  shall  we  bet 
again  taxed,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  more 
to  them  ?  I  would  fain  see  the  minister 
that  would  have  the  assurance  to  propose 
such  a  measure.  No  :  if  the  East-India 
Company  come  to  us  for  relief,  let  us,  as 
parish  officers  do,  inquire  into  their  means; 
let  us  see  what  property  they  have  ;  let  us 
take  their  affairs  into, our  hands",  and  see  if 
we  cannot,  by  the  aid  of  men  different  from 
the  Pitts  and  Dundasses,  manage  them  bet- 
ter. The  deceived  people,  who  were  indr.  ? 
ced  to  set  up  such  a  howl  about  "  chartered 
r<  rights,"  and  against  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill, 
in  17S4,  will  now  be  convinced  of  their 
folly;  they  will  now  be  convinced,  that 
that  bill  would  have  prevented  their  being 
loaded  with  millions  upon  millions  of  taxes'. 
This  may  make  them  think,  and  put  them 
upon  their  guard  against  future  attempts  at 
imposture. 

Mr  ,   Cochrane   Johnstone. This 

gentleman's  very  serious  grievance  was 
briefly  stated  in  the  Political  Register,  Vol. 
VIII.  p.  18  and  55,  where  a  determination 
was  ex'pressed  to  renew  and  more  full)-  to 
enter  into  it,  upon  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent session  of  parliament.  Hitherto  thing* 
have  been  in  a  state  to  prevent  me  froin  act- 
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ing  upon  this  determination  ;  but,  I  certain- 
ly adhere  to  it,  and  my  readers  may  be  as- 
sured, that  no  consideration  connected  with 
the  change  of  ministry  (other  than  that  of 
justice  being  done  to  the  party),  shall  divert 
me  from  it.  This  is  one  amongst  many 
cases  that  require  to  be  seriously  considered 
by  the  cabinet,  in  order  to  render  effectual 
that  great  change,  which  they  comtemplate 
in  the  army. 
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-***  The  Prospectus  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary History  is  again  inserted,  because, 
through  an  error  of  the  printer,  the  word 
Register  was,  in  a  great  part  of  the  impres- 
sion of  last  week,  put  instead  of  the  word 

History. A  trifling  alteration  is,  also,  at 

the  suggestion  of  several  gentlemen,  made 
as  to  the  mode  of  binding  the  volumes  $ 
and,  a  consequent  little  deduction  in  the 
proposed  price. 


PROSPECTUS 

'  OF 

Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History, 

Which,  in  the  compass  of  Sixteen  Volumes,  royal  octavo,  double 
page,  is  to  contain  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  all  the  recorded  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  all  the  speeches,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1803,  when  the  publication  of  Cobbett's 
Parliamentary  Debates  commenced. 

cannot,  upon  an  average  of  purchases,  be 

reckoned  at  less  than  150  pounds. These 

difficulties  got  over,  another,  and  a  still  more 
formidable  obstruction  to  the  acquiring  of  in- 
formation is  found,  not  merely  in  the  number 
and  the  bulk  of  the  volumes,  but  also  in  the 
want  of  a  good  arrangement  of  the  contents 
of  most  of  them,  and,  further,  in  the  im- 
mense load  of  useless  matter,  quite  unauthen- 
tic, and  very  little  connected  with  the  real 
proceedings  of  parliament,  to  be  found  in 
many  of  them.  In  the  two  first-mentioned 
works,  we  find  a  narrative  of  battles,  sieges, 
and  of  domestic  occurrences.  The  real  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  form  but  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  them,  whole  pam- 
phlets of  the  day,  and  very  long  ones,  being, 
in  many  places,  inserted  just  as  they  were 
published  and  sold;  and,  when  we  come 
down  even  to  the  Debates  by  Almon  and 
Debrett  (taking  in  Woodfall  and  others  oc- 
casionally), we  find,  that,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, three-fourths  of  the  volume  consists 
of  papers,  laid  before  parliament,  of  mere 
momentary  utility,  repeated  in  subsequent 
and  more  correct  statements,  and  now  no- 
thing but  an  expence,  and,  what  is  much 
worse,  an  incumbrance  to  the  ir-ader,  and  a 
constantly  intervening  obstacle  to  his  re- 
searches: to  which  m::y  be  added,  with 
respett  to  all  the  Debates  from  Almon's,  in- 
clusive, downwards,  that  there  is  a  total  want 
of  ail  that  aid,  which  is  afforded  by  well  con- 
trived running-titles,  tables,  and  indexes,  and 
which  is  so  necessary  in  every  voluminous 
v.  ork,  particular  U"  it  relate  to  the  transact 


"  Whoever  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  re- 
cur to  the  proceedings  in  parliament,  of  for- 
mer'times,  must  have  experienced  those  dif- 
ficulties, which  it  is  the  object  of  the  pro- 
posed work  to  remove.  Merely  to  find  the 
several  works,  wherein  is  contained  an  ac- 
corut  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings,  is,  at 
this  day,  no  easy  matter,  some  of  them  being 
very  scarce,  and  others  excessively  volumi- 
nous. Hardly  any  of  them,  those  of  the  last 
twenty  years  excepted,  are  to  be  purchased 
regularly  at  the  booksellers'.  The  far  great- 
er part  of  them  are  to  be  come  at  by  acci- 
dent only ;  and,  of  course,  sometimes  not  to 

be  obtained  at  all, But,  supposing  them 

all  to  be  at  hand,  the  price  of  them  is  no 
trifling  object;  and,  in  many  cases,  must 
present  a  difficulty  not  to  be  easily,  or,  at 
least,  willingly,  surmounted.  Of  these 
works,  taken  in  their  chronological  order, 
the  first  is,  the  Parliamentary  or  Constitution- 
al History,  in  24  volumes ;  the  second,  the 
Oxford  Debates,  in  2  volumes  : '  the  third, 
Chandler's  Debates,  -in  22  volumes ;  the 
fourth,  Greys' Debates,  in  10  volumes;  the 
fifth,  Almons' Debates,  in  2-1  volumes;  the 
sixth,  Debrett's  Debates  (now  in  the  hands  of 
various  booksellers),  in  63  volumes.  Thee 
works  are  not  to  be  purchased,  if  to  be 
purchased  at'  all,  under  1101.  sterling. 
But  still,  with  all  these,  the  information 
wanted  is  very  imperfect,  without  perpetual- 
ly having  recourse  to  the  Journals  of  the  two 
Jtfouses,  which  Journals  occupy  upwards  of  a 
hundred  volumes  in  folio  :  so  that,'  the  price 
of  a  complete  set  of  'the  works,  iu  this  w.iy, 
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tions  of  a  long  series  of  years. With  a 

view  of  removing  all  these  dif^culties,  and  of 
putting  the  public  in  possession  of  an  account 
of  the  Proceedings  in  Parliament  previous  to 
the  year  1303,  (when  Cobbett's  Parliamen- 
tary Debates  commenced)  as  complete  as  that 
which  has  met  with  such  general  approba- 
tion in  this  last-mentioned  work,  the  present 
publication  is  undertaken.  The  Sixteen  Vo- 
lumes, of  which  the  proposed  work  will  con- 
sist, and  the  firs,  of  which  is  now  in  the 
press,  will  be  printed  in  the  same  form  and 
size,  and  with  the  stune  sort  of  character,  as 
those  of  the  Political  Register  and  Parliamen- 
tary Debates,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  character  of  this  work  will,  in  the  same 
compass,  introduce  one-fifth  more  of  matter. 
The  volumes,  respectively,  are  to  embrace 
the  periods  here  menuoned  ;  to  wit : 

Vol.  I.  From  the  Conquest,  jlOGO,  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1640. 
II,  From  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  to  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  in  l64S. 

III.  From  the  Commencement  of  the 

Commonwealth  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  1714. 

IV.  From  George  I.  to  the  end  of  the 

Seventh  Session  of  the  Eighth 
Parliament  in  1741. 
V.     From  the  New  Parliament  in  1741, 

to  1774. 
VI.     From  the  New  Parliament  in  1774, 
to  its  dissolution  in  178O. 
.  7  From  the  New  Parliament  in  17SO, 
.  j       to  its  dissolution  in  1784. 
X.  ?  From  the  New  Parliament  in  1734, 
X.  j      to  its  dissolution  in  1790. 
XL  1  From  the  New  Parliament  in  179O, 
XII.  )      to  its  dissolution  in  17QQ- 

XIII.  /  From  the  New  Parliament  in  1796, 

XIV.  }      to  its  dissolution  in  1800. 

XV.  From  the  New  Parliament  in  1 800, 
to  its  dissolution  in  1802. 
XVI.  From  the  New  Parliament  in  1 802, 
to  the  commeiv.ement  of  Cob- 
bett's Parliamentary  Debates, 
November  the  22d,  1803. 

Each  of  these  volumes  will  contain  consi- 
derably more  print  than  is  contained  in  the 
whole  of  Hume's  History  of  England,  which 
occupies  eight  common  octavo  volumes. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  recollected,  that  so 
large  a  part  of  the  several  works,  above-enu- 
merated, are  taken  up  with  matter,  as  before 
described,  wholly  unconnected,  or  having 
but  a  very  remote  connexion,  with  the  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  and  entire'}'  destitute 
of  authenticity  -}  when  it  is  recollected  also, 


VII 

VIII 

IX 


how  much  room  is  saved  by  the  abbreviation 
of  words  descriptive  of  titles  and  of  constant- 
ly-occurring phrases  of  courtesy,  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised,  that  the  whole  of  the 
authentic  and  useful  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  parliament  of  England,  of  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  down  to  the  year  1803,  will  be 
comprised  in  the  Sixteen  Volumes  of  this 
work,  which  will,  upon  the  best  computation 
that  can  be  made,  contain  as  much  print  as 

140  common  octavo  volumes. r-In  relation 

to  the  earliest  times,  the  work  will  be  com- 
piled chiefly  from  the  Records,  the  Rolls  of 
of  Parliament,  and  from  the  most  reputable 
ancient  writers  of  English  History.  From 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  inclusive,  we  have 
the  additional  aid  of  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  from  that  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  that  of  the  Journals  of  ths 
House  of  Commons.  As  to  the  Speeches, 
they  will,  of  course,  be  collected  from  the 
several  works,  wherein,  upon  careful  exami- 
nation and  comparison,  they  are  found  to 
have  been,  the  most  fully  and  accurately  re- 
corded. The  precise  words  of  motions,  re- 
solutions, &c.  &c.  will  be  copied  from  the 
Journals  themselves,  and  not  from  unautho- 
rized publications.  As  a  book  of  Parliamen- 
tary Precedents,  the  work,  by  tire  aid  of  its 
tables  and  indexes,  will  be  even  more  com- 
plete than  any  one  hitherto  published. 
These  tables  and  indexes  will  be  constructed 
upon  the  excellent  plan  (with  some  little  im- 
provements) recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  persons  employed  to  make 

the  indexes  to  the  Journals. With  respect 

to  information  relative  to  those  who  have,  at 
any  time,  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  par- 
liament, or,  indeed,  wlio  have  been,  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  members  of  that 
body,  it  is  not  unnecessary  to  observe,  that, 
in  the  parts  of  the  work  which  will  give  an 
account  of  the  assembling  of  the  several  new 
parliaments,  since  the  time  when  records  of 
this  sort  were  first  made,  there  will  be  com- 
plete Lists  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  from  time  to  time,  a  state  of 
the  Peerage.  These,  together  with  an  In- 
dex of  Names,  will  enabte  the  reader,  not 
only  to  know,  who  has,  at  any  time,  been  in 
parliament ;  butalso  to  trace  the  parliamentary 
history  and  conduct   of  every  distinguished 

member. Considered   as  a  collection  of 

Public  Papers,  this  work  will  be  more  com- 
plete than  any  one  extant,  in  this  country.  It 
will  contain  Copies  of  all  the  Treaties,  con- 
ventions, &c.  &c.  to  which  the  rulers  of  this 
kingdom  have,  respectively,  been  parties 
and  which  are,  any  where,  upon  record.  All 
King's     Speeches,     Protests,    Conferences, 
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Standing -Orders,  as  well  as  all  Petitions,  Re 


monstrances,  &rc.  &c.  will  be  carefully  in- 
serted, in  their  proper  places.  At  the  close 
of  the  Parliamentary  History  of  each  reign, 
in  the  early  periods,  and  of  every  session  of 
parliament  in  the  latter,  will  be  given  a  List  of 
the  Acts  passed  during  its  continuance  ;  also 
an  account  of  the  taxes  imposed,  of  the  sup- 
plies, of  the  subsidies  to  foreign  powers,  oi 
the  state  of  the  revenue,  of  the  value  of  mo- 
ney in  relation  to  the  price  of  provisions.  &c. 
To  prepare  the  materials  for  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  must  necessarily  require  much 
labour  and  time.  Nearly  two  years  have  al- 
ready been,  in  great  part,  devoted  to  it  j,  and, 
such  has  been  the  application  bestowed,  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  is  in  a  state 
&t  for  the  press.  The  first  volume  is  actually 
in  the  press,  and  will,  at  the  latest,  be  pub- 
lished on  the  1 5th  of  May  next.  The  print- 
er has  engaged  to  complete  it  by  the  1st  day 
of  that  month ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  disap- 
pointment, a  fortnight  later,  as  the  time  of 
delivery  from  the  publishers'  has  been  fixed 
on.  The  second  volume  will  be  published 
m  August  next ;  and,  so  on,  a  volume  every 
quarter  of  a  year  till  the  whole  be  completed. 
This  distance  between  the  periods  of  publica- 
tion will  have  many  conveniencies  attending 
it,  and  particularly  that  of  leaving  tire  young 
reader  time  to  have  gone  through  one  vo- 
lume before  he  has  another  to  purchase. 

The  price  of  each  volume,  containing,  as  was 
.observed,  more  print  than  eight  common  oc- 
tavo volumes,  will  be  ll.  10s.  Od.,  done  up 
in  extra  boards,  uncut;  or  ll.  lis.  6d. 
bound  in  Russia  leather,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Political  Register  and  the  Par- 
liamentary Debates  :  to  be  paid  to  the 
the  booksellers  upon  the  delivery  of  each  vo- 
lume successively. The  first  volume  will 

be  published  at  the  time  above  fixed  on, 
whether  there  be  subscribers  or  not,  and  no 
difference  will  be  made  between  the  price  to 
subscribers  and  to  others ;  but,  as  it  would 
be  very  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  compi- 
ler to  see  his  arduous  undertaking  approved 
ot  and  encouraged  by  the  public,  and  as  the 
number  ol  copies,  of  the  second  volume 
must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  degree 
of  success  that  he  can  reasonably  count  upon, 
he  will  not  attempt  to  disguise,  that  he  is 
very  anxious  to  obtain  a  respectable  list  of 
subscribers  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. — 
The  work  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Bag- 
$hjw,  Bow  Street  Covent  Garden ;  and 
will  be  sold  also  by  Mr.  Euim,  Pall  Mall, 
Mr.  Faulder,  Bond  Street,  Messrs.  Blacks 
and  Parky,  Leadenhall  Street,  and  Mr. 
Archer,  Dublin  ;  to  any  of  which  persons 
subscribers  ars  requested  to  sen.d  their  names. 


Sir,- 
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fate  of  the  rvsDS.  ■ 
-I  have  attentively  read  your  ob- 
servations on  the  national  debt,  and  know- 
ing by  experience  the  impartiality  of  the 
"Weekly  Register,  I  venture  to  send  you  my 
opinions  on  the  same  subject.  If  your  pro- 
position was  simply  that  the  public  welfare 
of  the  nation  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  the 
claims  of  individuals,  I  should  most  heartily 
concur  with  you,  and  when  it  shall  be  proved, 
that  the  interest  of  the  debt  can  no  longer  be 
paid,  without  ruin  to  the  country,  it  must 
be  lowered,  and  possibly  in  the  end,  be  alto- 
gether done  away. But,   Mr.  Cobbett, 

when  you  quit  the  strong  ground  of  neces- 
sity, and  the  only  justifiable  ground  that  can 
be  urged  for  so  glaring  a  breach  of  national 
faith,  as  the  extinction  of  the  debt  would  in- 
volve us  in  3  when  you  talk  of  loan-jobbers, 
blood-suckers,  and  contractors,  as  not  having 
an  equitable  claim  to  their  property,  and 
when  through  them,  you  endeavour  to  weak- 
en the  claims  of  the  stock-holders  in  general 
on  the  national  faith,  you  strike  at  the  root  of 
every  species  of  property.  I  have  just  as  fair 
a  claim  to  my  dividends,  as  I  have  to  the 
rents  of  my  landed  estate,  and  my  houses. 
But,  circumstances .  may  arise,  which  may 
compel  the  legislature  to  withhold,  or  mate- 
rially to  tax  my  dividends,  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  taxes  which  they  may  place  on  my 
land  and  houses. — If  the  legislature  were -to 
take  such  a  step  arbitrarily,  or  wantonly, 
most  assuredly  it  would  be  an  act  of  the 
grossest  injustice,  but  the  act  which  neces- 
sity compels  Parliament  to  adopt,  ceases  ro 
be  unjust;  and,  here  I  agree  with  you,  that 
such  a  necessity  is  likely  to  arise,  if  for  some 
time  longer  the  debt  shall  be  increased,  at 
the' rate  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  a  year. 
That  it  has  not  arisen' already,  is  indeed  most 
wonderful. — I  am  old  enough  to  remember 
as  a  boy,  the  debt  of  this  nation  at  ?0  mil- 
lions, and  to  have  been  told  by  a  county 
member  of  that  day,  that  when  he  heard  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  affirm  that  the  nation  could 
well  bear  a  debt  of  100  millions  without  a 
national  bankruptcy,  he  was  almost  mobbed 
by  the  landed  interest,  both  in,  and  out  of  the 
house.  In  the  space  of  half  a  century  ;  that 
is,  from  l/"55,  to  1S05  ;  this  debt  has  in- 
creased from  /O  to  000  millions.  The  an- 
nual interest  of  it  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  our  expenses,  if  we  had  peace  to-mor- 
row, must  at  least  be  four  times  greater  than 
they  were  in  1/55. — In  considering  this  sub- 
ject, however,  you  must  also  consider  the 
very  great  change  which  in  fifty  years  ha-; 
taken  place,  in  the  relative  value  of  money, 
and  in  property  of  every  description*  There 
is  scarcely  a  landed  estate  in  this  kingdom 
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which  produced  5001.  a  year  in  1/55,   that 
does  not  now  pay  1 ,500 1.  a  year  to  the  pro- 
prietor,   and  many  a    much    higher    rent. 
Houses,   generally  speaking,  pay  now  treble 
the  rent  that  they  did  then,  and  in  the  same 
proportion   every  necessary  of  life,  servants 
\yages,  $rc.  have  been  increased. — The  only 
description  of  persons  who   suffer  by   this 
grea,t  change  in  the  relative  value  of  money, 
are  those  men,  whose  property  was  all  in  the 
funds  fifty  years  ago,  who  then  lived  up  to 
the  interest  of  their  fortunes,  and  still  do  so. 
Suppose  a  man  to  have  been  man)'  years  ago 
possessed  of  sixty  thousand   pounds,  three 
per  cents,  and  to  have  lived  at  1500 1.  a  year, 
he  now  rinds  his  income  of  no  more  value 
than  5001.  a  year  was  when  he  came  into 
life.     But  a   landed  man  whose  rental  was 
15001.  a  year  in  1755,  has  now  a  rental  of 
4,500 1.  a  year,  and  can  sell,  if  compelled  to 
do  so,  for  23  or  30  years  purchase,  while 
the -stock-holder  if  obliged  to  sell,  getsSol. 
for  what  in   1755   was  worth  1001. — I  can 
assure  you  that  I  never  was  directly,  nor  in- 
directly concerned  in  a  loan  in  my  life.    But 
justice  is  due  to  every  man,  and  I  cannot  see 
why  lean-jobbers  should  beheld  up  to  public 
execration.     We  have  jobbers  of  every  de- 
scription in  this  commercial  country.     How 
many  are  there  who  have  made,   and  lost 
large  fortunes  by  purchasing  land  and  houses, 
in  the  last   fifty  years.     To  my  knowledge, 
estates  which    in   1770  cost  30,0001.  have 
been  sold  last  year   for   80  and    100,0001. 
And  houses  for  treble  what   they  cost   in 
1770- — If  a  speculator  in  1783,  had  laid  out 
10,0001.  at  Brighton,    in  the  purchase   of 
land,  not  worth  ten  shillings  a  year  to  a  far- 
mer, he  would  have  gained  half  a  million 
sterling  by  the  speculation.     Without   the 
prescience    that  would  have  enabled    one 
man  to  gain  so  large  a  sum,  barbers,  pastry 
cooks,  taylors,  haberdashers,  and  attornies, 
have  gained  immensely  by  the  purchase  of 
haul  by  the  foot  at  Brighton,  and  at  Margate 
also.     Would  you  deprive  these  men  of  then- 
property  because  they  have  been  speculative 
jobbers?— We  well  know,  that  this  nation  is 
not  able  to  raise  within  the  year,  the  sums 
necessary  for  the  public  expenditure  in  war. 
Hence  arose  the  funded  system,  commenced 
with   the  revolution,  and  continued  to  this 
day. —  Has  the  nation  at  any  period  paid  an 
enormous-  interest  c;i  the  money  borrowed  ? 
I  believe  in  very  few  instances  indeed  more 
than  5  per  cent,   the  legal  interest  of  the 
country,  and  in  most  instances  much  less 
than  5   per  cent.     The  profit  upon  loans, 
therefore,  has  not  arisen  from  ministerial  fa- 
vour, nor  from  parliamentary  carelessness, 
jbut  from  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  after 
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the  loan  of  each  year  has  been  made ;  and, 
though  it  is  believed  that  Sir  Francis  Baring, 
Mr.  Goldsmid,  Mr.  Angerstein,  and  others, 
have  gained  considerably  by  loans  from  1  793 
to  this  day,  yet  Benfield  lost  half  a  million 
sterling  by  the  loans  that  he  had  contracted 
for.  The  houses  of  Payne  and  Smith,  Sir 
James  Esdaile  and  many  others,  it  is  also  be- 
lieved, lost  very  considerably  by  their  loans. 
But  tliis  is  a  question  that  applies  merely  to 
individuals.  The  only  question  for  the  na- 
tion is,  whether  at  any  period,  by  a  combi- 
nation amongst  monied  men,  the  minister 
was  compelled  to  borrow  at  an  usurious  in- 
terest. I  believe,  upon  inquiry  it  will  be 
found  that  the  nat'on  through  the  whole  of 
the  war,  has  borrowed  upon  better  terms 
than  any  man  of  landed  property  could  bor- 
row, even  though  he  gave  the  best  security 
for  the  interest,  with  an  engagement  to  re- 
pay the  principal  at  a  given  period.  On  this 
subject,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  speak  from 
experience. — But,  supposing  it  could  be  sa- 
tisfactorily proved  that  by  an  artful  and 
wicked  combination  amongst  monied  men, 
the  minister  and  parliament  had  been  com- 
pelled to  borrow  money  at  an  usurious  inte- 
rest, is  the  stock-holder  to  forfeit  his  proper- 
ty for  the  villainy  pf  loan-jobbers  ?  No ! 
The  obvious  and  the  fair  mode  of  proceed- 
ing would  be,  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
attaching  only  to  the  guilty.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  the  guilt  does  not  exist.  Without 
being  Mr.  Pitt's  panegyrist,  I  believe  that  he, 
as  well  as  Lord  Sidmouth,  made  the  best 
possible  bargains  for  the  public  that  could  be 
procured.  The  gambling  in  stocks,  the 
rise  and  fail  of  omnium,  is  a  business, 
amongst  individuals,  much  to  be  lamented 
undoubtedly,  but  the  public  has  no  concern, 
in  it.  The  minister  who  borrows  money 
dear,  when  he  could  get  it  cheap  merits  im? 
peachment;  and,  if  parliament  neglects  its 
duty,  by  giving  its  sanction  to  an  improvi- 
dent bargain,  I  know  net  with  what  justice, 
redress  can  be  obtained.  I  remember  the 
censures  cast  upon  Lord  North  for  one  loan 
in  particular  during  the  American  war,  when 
the  omnium  rose  to  12  per  cent,  imme- 
diately after  the  bargain  was  concluded.  But 
in  that  instance,  the  sudden  rise  was  occar 
sioned  by  an  idea  of  a  general  peace  under 
the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  when  the  negotiation  jailed,  the  okit 
nium  fell,  as  suddenly  as  it  rose.  From  a 
fluctuation  in  politics  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  loans 
bore  a  premium  of  16  per  cent,  and  one  of 
Lord  Sidmouth's,  a  discount  just  as  large. 
Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  argue,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  made  an  [improvident  loan  for  the  pubr 
lie,  or  that  the  men  who  dealt  with  Lord, 
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fiidmouth  were  fools  or  idiots. — My  opinion 
is,  that  every  species  of  property  in  this 
kingdom  is  equally  secure.  But  the  stock- 
holder must  know,  that  if  the  debt  is  swelled 
to  a  magnitude  which  incapacitates  the  na- 
tion from  paying  the"  interest  of  it,  a  partial 
bankruptcy  must  be  the  consequence.  There 
is  no  legal  remedy  against  a  national  act. 
But  the  stock-holder  knows  that  his  in- 
terest will  be  paid  as  long  as  the  nation  can 
pay  it,  without  ruin  to  the  people.  He 
knows  that  he  has  no  claim  upon  the  nation 
for  the  principal,  unless  it  chooses  to  pay  him 
off  at  par.  But  still  he  possesses  a  property 
convertible  into  money  at  the  price  of  the 
day,  and  he  takes  the  chance  of  loss  or  gain. 
For  '.he  interest  he  has  the  strongest  possible 
claim :  the  faith  of  the  nation  solemnly 
pledged  to  him,  and  continued  for  more 
than  a  century,  never  once  violated  in  all 
that  period;  nor  does  the  case  which  you 
quote  in  Mr.  Pelham's  administration  alter 
the  faith,  because  they  who  did  not  choose 
to  subscribe  to  his  plan,  had  the  option  of 
being  paid  for  their  stock  at  par. — Mr.  Fox's 
sentiments  I  have  reason  to  believe  are  simi- 
lar to  mine  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  setting 
up  a  monied  in  opposition  to  a  landed  inte- 
rest. The  question  is,  to  whom  must  a  mi- 
nister go  when  he  wants  to  borrow  money  ? 
Undoubtedly  to  those  who  have  money  to 
lend.  You  are  not  to  inquire  after  you  have 
taken  his  money  whether  it  was  gained  fair- 
ly or  unfairly.  But  if  a  minister  can  prove 
that  the  public  has  been  defrauded  by  an  in- 
dividual, whether  he  be  a  contractor,  a  loan- 
jobber,  a  clerk  in  office,  or  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter, it  is  his  duty  to  prosecute  him  to  convic- 
tion, and  to  compel  him  to  repay  the  sum  of 

which  the  public  has  been  defrauded. 

The  largest  fortune  made  in  the  seven  years 
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lands,  granted  to  their  ancestors.  How 
many  in  Ireland  were  dispossessed  of  their 
estates  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  how  many 
more  subsequently  by  King  William !  If 
your  arguments  were  just,  why  should  not 
the  stock-holder  propose  that  the  nation 
should  resume  all  former  grants  of  land,  in 
order  to  perform  their  recent  engagements  ? 
I  have  some  land  which  has  passed  to  me  by 
descent  from  1 1 80,  and  why  should  not  the 
stock-holder  question  my  right,  to  what  at 
that  early  period  might  have  proceeded  from 
an  arbitrary  grant  of  a  despotic  sovereign, 
with  as  much  justice  as  I  should  deny  his 
right  to  call  upon  the  nation  to  comply  with 
its  solemn  engagements  to  him  ? — As  early 
as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  fund- 
ing system  was  in  its  infancy,  Dean  Swift 
predicted  that  a  new  order  of  men  would 
spring  up,  and  that  in  time  the  monied 
would  bear  down  the  landed  interest  of  the 
country.  This  growing  evil  he  imputed 
very  truly  to  the  revolution,  which  intro- 
duced continental  connections,  continental 
wars,  and  the  Dutch  system  of  funding,  in 
order  to  attach  monied  men  to  the  new  go- 
vernment. But,  though  Swift  lamented  this 
change  in  the  constitution,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  country,  he  did  not  dispute  the  right 
which  these  new  men  had  to  their  property. 
He  even  laments  the  increase  of  commerce 
as  a  public  misfortune,  because  it  lessened 
the  consequence  of  the  clergy,  and  of  coun- 
try gentlemen.  But  he  does  not  recom- 
mend the  breaking  open  the  merchants 
warehouses,    nor  the  destruction   of    their 

goods. An  idea  has  long  prevailed  with 

many,   that  the  nation  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  the  interest  of  its  public  debt.     Mr. 


war,  was  made  by  an  army  contractor ;  was 
he  ever  accused  of  having  defrauded  the 
public  ?  Would  you  now  sei-ze  his  children's 
money  in  the  funds,  or  sell  their  landed 
estates  for  the  public  benefit,  because  their 
father  was  a  successful  contractor  ?  Would 
you  break  the  public  faith  with  the  loan 
contractors,  because  though  they  lent  money 
to  the  nation  at  5  per  cent,  they  might  have 
made  7,  8,  or  even  10  per  cent  by  their  bar- 
gain ? Nothing  can    be  more  dangerous, 

or  more  unjust  than  to  make  a  distinction  as 
to  the  superior  right  which  an  individual 
possesses  to  one  part  of  his  property  over 
another,  How  much  of  the  landed  property 
of  this  kingdom  and  of  Ireland,  was  'violent- 
ly and  unjustly  taken  from  the.  church  and 
granted  to  the  personal  favourites  of  Henry 
the  Eighth;  almost  the  entire  fortune  of 
some  persons,  consists  of  church  and  abbey 


Thomas  Pitt  (Lord  Camelford)  entertained 
this  opinion,  and  avowed  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  peace  of  1783.  But  his 
argument  did  not  at  all  go  to  dispute  the 
right  of  the  public  creditor  to  be  paid,  if  the 
country  had  the  power  to  pay  him.  Now 
we  have  a  debt,  and  interest  upon  it,  more 
than  double  what  it  was  in  1783,  yet  still 
the  interest  is  regularly  paid.  The  funds  it 
is  true  have  been  directly  taxed  both  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  but  every  other  de- 
scription of  property  has  been  taxed  also  at 
the  same  time. — — The  public  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  the  nation  keeps  up  the  funds, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of 
debt,  and  the  additions  which  must  annually 
be  made  to  it,  if  this  war  should  continue. 
Yet  no  stock -holder  can  be  so  stupid  as  not 
to  consider,  that,  making  every  allowance  for 
the  change  which  an  increase  of  debt  makes 
in  the  relative  value  of  money,  there  must 
bfi  a  point.,  beyond  which  the  funding  sys- 
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tern  cannot  be  carried.  Though  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  in  I7S9,  was  mistaken  when  he 
said  that  this  nation  though  it  could  bear  a 
debt  of  100  millions,  would  be  bankrupt  if 
the  debt  exceeded  that  amount  5  though 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  was  equally  mistaken 
when  he  conceived  that  in  1733,  it  could  not 
pay  the  interest  of  a  debt  of  240  millions, 
yet,  if  the  present  debt  should  increase  to  one 
thousand  millions,  which  it  well  may  in  a 
long  war,  there  are  few  who  will  conceive 
that  the  nation  can  pay  the  interest  on  a  debt 
of  that  amount.  What,  then,  will  be  the 
question  ?  Surely  not  as  to  the  right  of  the 
stock-holder  to  receive  his  interest,  but  as 
to   the   inability  of    the  nation  to  pay  it. 

A.  Z. 
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FUND-DEALING  CLERGYMEN. 

Sir, In  your  numbers  for  the  28th  of 

Dec.  and  18th  of  Jan.  last,  you  animadvert- 
ed, with  your  wonted  energy  of  style,  upon 
the  conduct  of  two  clergymen,  who,  in  their 
zeal  to  promote  the  patriotic  subscription  at 
Lloyds'  Coffee  House,  have  stepped  some- 
what beyond  the  bounds  which  decency,  and 
a  due  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  their  office, 
would  have  prescribed.  I  am  no  less  an 
enemy  than  yourself  to  appeals,  either  to  the 
vanity  or  the  fears  of  people,  in  applications 
of  tliis  nature,  particularly  when  those  ap- 
peals are  made  by  clergymen  in  their  official 
capacity.  At  the  same  time,  Sir,  I  think 
you  have  not  acted  with  your  usual  candour 
in  passing  an  indiscriminate  censure  upon  the 
whole  order,  because  some  individuals  of 
that  order  have  (to  use  your  own  words) 
"  shewn  themselves  to  be  of  a  party  with 
"  the  fund  dealers,"  or  "  become  the  echo 
"  of  the  placard  at  Lloyd's."  Having  the 
honour  of  belonging  to  that  respectable  bo- 
dy (for  so  I  believe  the  clergy  are  generally 
esteemed,  and  have  often  been  admitted  even 
by  yourself)  which  you  have  attacked,  it  is 
natural  that  I  should  feel  jealous  of  its  cre- 
dit, and  anxious  to  assert  and  vindicate  its 
general  purity.  I  mean  not,  however,  to 
offer1  any  apology  for  the  gentlemen,  whose 
names  you  have  mentioned ;  and,  for  the  rest 
of  the  clergy,  who  have  made  collections  in 
their  churches,  you  have  yourself  suggested 
an  apology,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  paper 
above  quoted,  when  you  express  a  hope,  that 
they  have  "  in  most  instances  acted  with 
"  more  alacrity  than  thought."  But  you 
appear  to  me,  Mr.  Cobbett,  to  have  greatly 
over-rated  the  number  of  those  clergymen, 
who  have  raised  contributions  in  their  pa- 
rishes for  the  Lloyd's  fund.  A  cursory  in- 
spection of  the  newspaper  reports  may  con- 
vince- any  one,  that  they  bear  but  a   small 


proportion  to  the  collective  body  of  the  cler- 
gy, whose  number  in  England  and  Wales  is 
usually  estimated  at  eleven  thousand.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  from  this  comparison, 
that  a  very  considerable  majority  of  them 
have  had  no  share  in  the  crime,  which  has 
provoked  your  displeasure.  For  myself,  t 
entertained  scruples  upon  the  subject  from 
the  first,  for  the  reasons  so  properly  stated 
by  the  churchwarden  of  Ickleton,  and  de- 
termined, in  consequence,  to  have  no  sub- 
scription in  my  own  parish.  My  determi- 
nation was  confirmed  by  your  Register  of 
Dec.  2Sth,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  ac- 
knowledging my  obligation  to  you  for  those, 
more  correct  views  of  the  dangerous  princi- 
ple, upon  which  the  fund  is  established,  and 
the  unconstitutional  effects,  which  it  is  cal- 
culated to  produce,  which  you  have  unfold- 
ed with  so  much  perspicuity  and  force  in 
that,  and  the  Register  of  Jan.  13th.  That 
the  clergy  are  exempt  from  their  share  in  the 
general  corruption,  which  has  diffused  itself 
through  every  rank  and  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, I  will  not  affirm.  That  they  partake 
of  it  in  a  larger  measure,  than  the  rest  of  the 
community,  I  will  strenuously  deny.  All  I 
desire  is,  that  the  same  impartiality  may  be 
extended  to  them,  which  has  so  uniformly 
characterised  your  useful  publication,  and 
that  the  sins  of  individuals  may  not  be  im- 
puted to  the  whole  order.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Clericus.     Feb.  7,  1806. 


Sir,- 


WEST-INDIA  PLANTERS. 

-In  your  register  for  Feb.  8,  in  your 


Summary  of  Politics,  page  17O,  you  say, 
"  The  West-India  colonists  have  complain  ts, 
"  and  just  complaints  too,  of  a  long  stand- 
"  ing.  In  consequence  of  restraints  and 
"  imposts  both  operating  at  once  and  with 
"  a  degree  of  force  far  beyond  the  power  of 
"  resistance,  the  islands  have  been  reduced 
"  almost  to  a  state  of  desperation."  To 
convince  the  minister  for  colonial  affairs  and 
the  public  of  the  truth  of  the  above  asser- 
tion, I  will,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  re- 
present my  own  situation,  and,  I  imagine, 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists  to 
be  as  bad  or  worse. — My  estate  is  in  the  is- 
land of  Jamaica,  and  my  crop  shipped  from 
thence  this  year,  was  350  hogsheads  of  13 
cv/t.  of  sugar  each.  There  was  also  made 
on  my  estate  150  puncheons  of  ruin.  The 
rum  made  on  my  estate  has  always  hitherto 
been  sold  in  the  island,  to  pay  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  estate,  and  which  ex- 
penses consist  in  island  taxes,  purchase. 
oF  lumber,  commission  to  agent,  &cv 
&c.  ;  but,  this  year,  owing  to  the  restraint 
on  our  intercourse  with  America,  it  remains 
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unsold  in  my  warehouse.  Had  it  been  ship- 
ped to  Great  Britain  at  the  price  at  which 
rum  has  sold  this  year,  it  might  have  pro- 
duced me  clear  101.  sterling  per  puncheon. 
The  invoice  of  goods  shipped  by  me  from 
this  country  for  the  use  of  my  estates  this 
year,  amounted  to  2,1001  sterling.  The 
contingent  expenses  of  my  estate  in  Jamai- 
ca amounted  this  year,  to  4,400l.  currency. 
Exchange  at  140  percent.,  is  3, 1.501.  ster- 
ling. These  have  been  considerably  increas- 
ed this  year  by  martial  law  twice  proclaim- 
ed.—My  sugar  has  sold  at  various  prices, 
but  the  quality  being  moderate,  it  has  aver- 
aged about  /Os.  per  cwt.  The  duty  on  sugar 
is  2/s.  per  cwt.  Freight  from  Jamaica  10s. 
per  cwt.  Insurance  and  other  charges  7  per 
cwt.  Total  44s.  per  cwt.  which,  deducted 
from  70s.  leaves  me  26s.  per  cwt.  nett. — Let 
us  see  how  my  account  will  stand.  A  hog- 
shead of  sugar  13  cwt.  at  26s.  per  cwt.,  is 
161.   10s. 

Therefore  350  hhds.  at  161.10s. 

each,  is 5,7/5 

Deduct  bills  drawn  on  me  for 
contingent  expenses  in  Ja- 
maica,          3,150 

Stores  shipped  from  England,  2,100 

— 5,250 


Remains 


525 


Here  is  5251.  to  pay  the  interest  of  50,0001. 
sterling  which  my  estate  has  cost  me,  setting 
exactly  1  per  cent,  on  my  capital.  If  my 
rum  had  been  shipped  to  this  country  and 
sold  at  the  low  price  of  lol.  per  puncheon, 
my  returns  would  havebeen2,000l.  sterling, 
which  is  4  per  cent,  on  my  capital,  and  this 
is  the  boasted  profit  of  West  Indians. — But, 
Mr.  Cobbett,  from  this  sum  of  525  1.  must 
be  taken  a  sum  for  casualties,  purchase  of 
negroes,  and  though  last  not  least,  the  inte- 
rest of  the  debt  dne  from  me  to  my  West 
India  merchant,  so  that  with  my  sugar  sel- 
ling at  70 1.  per  cwt.,  and  my  rum  unsold  in 
Jamaica,  owing  to  the  absurd  restraints  put 
on  our  trade  with  America,  my  debt  to  my 
merchant  is  unavoidably  increased,  and  my 
family  without  support  for  the  ensuing  year. 
That  the  above  is  a  lair  statement  of  my  own 
case,  and  that  of  many  of  my  unfortunate 
countrymen,  may  be  easily  ascertained  by 
Applying  at  the  counting  houses  of  Messrs. 
Longs,  Messrs.  Hibberts,  Messrs.  Taylor,  or 
any  other  West  India  houses.— To  obviate 
the  calamities  of  the  West  India  planters,  it 
Will  be  necessary  immediately  to  send  out 
orders  to  re-establish  the  trade  between  Ame- 
rica and  the  British  West  India  islands  on 


the  old  footing,  to  lessen  the  duties  on  sugar 
and  rum,  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  latter 
spirit  in  the  British  navy  in  preference  to  fo- 
reign spirit,  and  to  check  the  further  impor- 
tation of  East  India  sugar,  by  loading  it 
with  an  additional  duty. — The  duty  on  East 
India  sugar  at  present  is  3jl.  per  cent,  ad  va  ■ 
lorem,  now  27  s.  per  cwt.  on  stfgar  selling  at 
70s.  per  cwt.  amounts  pretty  nearly  to  that 
sum.  The  proper  time  to  take  the  above 
premises  into  consideration  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  administration,  of  whorfl 
I  only  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  > 
that  their  conduct  in  every  respect  forms  a 
perfect  contrast  to  that  of  their  predecessors. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.  A  West  Indian. — Win- 
chester, Feb.  10,  1806. 

PUBLIC     PAFERS. 

Naples  and  France. — Proclamation  i:nied 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  dated  Schoen- 
brunn,  Dec.  2/ ,  1805. 
Soldiers,  For  ten  years  I  have  done  all  I 
could  to  save  the  King  of  Naples  :  lie  has 
done  every  thing  in  his  poVer  to  destroy 
himself. — After  the  battles  of  Dego,  ofMon- 
dovi,  and  of  Lodi,  he  could  give  me  no  ef- 
fectual opposition.  I  placed  confidence  in 
the  word  of  this  Prince,  and  I  behaved  with 
generosity  towards  him. — When  the  second 
coalition  was  dissolved  at  Marengo,  the  King 
of  Naples,  who  was  the  first  to  commence 
that  unjust  war,  abandoned  at  Luneville  by 
his  allies,  remained  alone,  and  without  pro- 
tection. He  solicited  my  pardon,  and  I  for- 
gave him  a  second  time. — A  few  weeks  ago 
you  were  at  the  gates  of  Naples.  1  had  suf- 
ficient reason  to  suspect  the  treachery  which 
was  intended,  and  to  avenge  the  insults  which 
I  had  received.  Still  1  was  generous.  I  ac- 
knowledged the  neutrality  of  Naples  ;  I  or- 
dered you  to  evacuate  that  kingdom,  and, 
for  the  third  time,  the  house  of  Naples  was 
confirmed  and  saved. — Shall  we  grant  par- 
don for  a  fourth  time  ?  Skall  we,  for  a  fourth 
time,  place  any  confidence  in  a  court,  with- 
out truth,  honour,  or  common  sense  ;  No  ! 
No  !  The  Neapolitan  Dynasty  has  ceased  to 
reigti  ;  its  existence  is  incompatible  with  the 
repose  of  Europe,  and  the  honour  of  ouf 
crown. — Soldiers!  march,  drive  into  the 
sea,  if  they  will  wait  your  attack,  these  fee- 
ble battalions  of  the  tyrants  of  the  sea.  Shew 
to  the  world  the  manner  in  which  we  punish 
the  perjured.  Lose  no  time  in  informing 
me,  that  the  whole  of  Italy  is  subject  to  my 
laws,  or  those  of  my  allies ;  that  the  finest 
country  of  the  world  is  emancipated  from 
the  yoke  of  the  most  pcriidioua  of  men  ;  that- 
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the  sacredness  of  treaties  is  avenged,"  and 
'that  the  manes  of  my  brave  soldiers,  mas- 
sacred in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  on  their  return 
from  Egypt,  after  having  escaped  from  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  the  deserts,  and  a  hun- 
dred battles,  are  at  length  appeased. — Sol- 
diers !  my  brother  will  lead  you  on ;  he  is 
acquainted  with  all  my  plans  ;  he  is  the  de- 
pository of  my  authority  ;  he  is  in  full  pos- 
session of  my  confidence ;  let  him  have 
yours.  (Signed)    -     Napoleon. 


Sweden-.  —  Declaration  given  in  by  M 
Bildt,  the  Envoy  Jor  Swedish  Pomerania, 
at  the  Diet  o/Ratisbon,  Jan.  13,  ISOti. 

His  Swedish  Majesty  has  directed  the  un- 
dersigned, his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary,  to  declare  to  the  Diet  of 
the  German  Empire,  that  the  offences  daily 
committed  by  many  Members  of  the  Em- 
pire, against  the  Constitution  they  have 
sworn  to  maintain,  are  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  virtue.  His  Majesty 
has  long  since  foretold  the  unhappy  conse-- 
quences  of  the  disputes  which  have  prevailed 
among  the  members  of  the  Empire,  as  well 
as  the  consequences  of  the  want  of  respect 
which  they  have  manifested  towards  the 
German  Constitution.  The  sentiments  and 
principles  of  His  Majesty  are  too  well  known, 
and  have  been  too  often  expressed  to  the 
Diet,  for  it  to  be  necessary  that  he  should 
reneat  them  ;  especially  at  a  time  when  we 
must  not  speak  the  language  of  honour,  and 
still  less  observe  its  laws,  if  we  wish  to  be 
heard.  His  Majesty,  therefore,  considers 
it  as  beneath  his  dignity,  from  this  day  for- 
wards, to  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Diet,  so  long  as  its  decisions  shall  be 
under  the  influence  of  usurpation  and  egot- 
ism. (Signed)       Von  Eildt. 

FOREIGN  OFFICIAL  PAPER. 

Vienna. — Proclamation  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Henna,  issued  by  the  Emperor  of 
ylustria,  dated  Feldsberg,  Jan.  15,  1BCXJ. 

Francis  II.  by  God's  Grace,  &c.  &c. — 
When  I  removed  from  among  you,  I  had 
no  small  inducements  for  believing  that  our 
separation  would  be  but  of  very  short  dura- 
tion, as  it  wfts  then  my  fixed  resolution,  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  the  Hun- 
garian Diet,  to  return  to  Vienna,  and  to 
remain  with  you  as  long  as  my  residence 
would  be  consistent  with  my  duty ;  and 
which  would  have  permitted  me  to  extend 
the  Care  of  Governmentto  the  whole  nation. 
Tisis  resolution  v.as  impeded  by  the  course 
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of  subsequent  events.  I  thought  my  duty 
to  you,  and  the  whole  mass  of  my  subjects, 
called  upon  me  to  remain  near  the  Combined 
Armies.  I  chose  a  representative,  who  en- 
joyed your  confidence  and  who  was  every 
way  worthy  of  it.  I,  however,  interested 
myself  for  you,  and  made  every  exertion  in 
your  behalf  which  the  untowardness  of  af- 
fairs would  permit.  You  may  be  assured, 
that  nothing  can  be  attributed  to  a  want  of 
precaution,  which  has  prevented  the  preser- 
vation of  a  permanent  security  ;  and  that  no 
efforts  of  mine  were  wanting  in  the  way  of 
negotiation,  to  obtain  that  lasting  rest  and 
security  necessary  for  my  oppressed  country. 
This  desirable  event  was  not  obtained  soon 
enough  for  my  wishes,  but  yet,  as  soon  as 
the  nature  of  a  business  of  such  importance 
for  the  present  and  future  would  allow.  At 
present,  the  unhappy  period  of  separation  is 
past,  I  return  to  you  impressed  with  senti- 
ments of  your  inviolable  attachment  and  fi- 
delity, your  vigilance  in  the  preservation  of 
order  and  tranquillity,  your  readiness  to  alle- 
viate, by  your  benevolence  the  sufferings  of 
human  misery.  You  have  left  no  dufy 
without  fulfilling  it,  no  virtue  unexercised  : 
you  have  merited  the  esteem  of  your  fellow 
citizens,  and  have  obtained,  by  your  con- 
duct towards  foreigners,  the  strongest  claim* 
upon  my  gratitude  :  and  though  at  a  distance 
from  you  during  these  several  trials,  I  de- 
rived from  these  sentiments,  consolation  and 
tranquillity. :  But  while  I  gave  myself  up  to 
these  sensations  of  joy,  which  must  await 
my  return  among  my  loyal  people  of  Vi- 
enna, at  a  period  of  such  importance  ;  and 
while,  in  the  interim  of  the  happy  meeting 
between  the  Prince  and  the  People,  should 
the  past  be  forgotten  for  a  moment,  still  do 
not  indulge  the  idea  that  I  have  not  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  your  situation,  or  that  it 
has  escaped  my  mature  consideration.  Yes, 
good  people'-!  you  have,  indeed,  sustained 
vexations  which  have  shaken  the  foundation 
of  your  well  being.  I  am  not  under  misap- 
preliensions  in  any  respect,  relative  to  what 
has  passed,  but  I  have  taken  pains  to  prose- 
cute such  Sn  inquiry  into  the  state  of  affairs, 
such  knowledge  being  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, as  it  must  lead  to  an  union  of  means, 
commensurate  with  our  necessities. — What 
I  have  already  effected,  under  the  pressure 
of  so  many  obstacles,  to  prevent  any  .want 
of  the  necesaarka  cf  life,  while  the  conr 
sumption  was  so  much  increased,  is  well 
known.  I  shall  in  future  let  nothing  be 
wanting  that  prudence  or  foresight  can  sug- 
gest, for  securing  the  means  that  may  still 
lead  to  an  object  so  doar  to  my  wishes.   He- 
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main  still  as  faithful  to  your  Prince  as  you 
have  been  during  the  most  distressing  pe- 
riods ;  support,  with  a  public  spirit,  my  un- 
ceasing endeavours  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity :  redouble  your  activity,  give  your- 
selves up  to  the  noble  motives  of  benevo- 
lence, lend  no  ear  to  unjust  censure ;  depend 
upon  God,  and  unite  with  me  in  calling  upon 
him  ;  so  shall  your  wounds,  though  deep, 
soon  be  healed. 

(Signed)  Francis. 


Proclamation  addressed  Ly  the  Archduke 
Charles  to  the  Austrian  Army,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conclusion  of  Peace  at  Pres- 
lurgh. 

His  Majesty  has,  out  of  love  to  his 
people,  concluded  a  peace.  He  could  have 
relied  on  the  valour  of  an  army  which  re- 
mains unconquered  by  the  enemy,  and  which 
has  defended  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign 
with  equal  firmness  in  Germany  and  in  Italy; 
but  the  paternal  feelings  of  His  Majesty 
would  not  permit  him  to  prolong  the  suffer- 
ings which  his  faithful  subjects  endured  in  a 
period  of  hostility,  and  he  has  therefore 
hastened  to  free  them  from  the  dangers 
which  are  attached  to  the  uncertain  fortune 
of  war.  The  troops  must  now  return  to  the 
peace  establishment,  until  the  protection  of 
the  throne  and  the  country  summon  them  to 
new  dangers  and  new  glory.  I  hope  that  the 
officers  and  privates  will  render  this  period 
of  repose  subservient  to  the  improvement  of 
the  army;  that  they  will  preserve  their  dis- 
cipline and  military  spirit;  and  that  they 
will  employ  their  collected  experience  to  the 
advantage  of  the  service,  and  the  future  ho- 
nour of  His  Majesty's  arms.  For  those  who 
have  evinced  so  much  attachment  to  my  per- 
son, my  sinccrest  gratitude  accompanies 
them.  I  shall  seek  every  opportunity  to 
prove  that  the  good  of  the  army  is  the  most 
anxious  wish  of  my  heart. 

(Signed)  Charles,  Field  Marshal. 


DOMESTIC  OFFICIAL  PAPER. 

Trinidad. — Proclamation,    by    his  Excel- 
lency   Thomas  His  lop,  Esq.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  in  and 
over  the  Island  if  Trinidad,  and  its  De- 
pendencies,  tsfc.  dated  Dec.  14,   1805.    . 
Whereas  there  are  strong  reasons  to  ap- 
prehend that  this  colony  is  threatened  with 
internal  dangers,   from  the  nefarious  machi- 


nations of  ill-disposed  negroes  and  slaves  in 
this  community.  And  his  Majesty's  council 
of  the  said  island  having  recommended  me 
to  adopt  the  measure  of  martial  law,  I  have 
therefore  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Majesty's  said  council,  to  issue 
this  my  proclamation  and  do  hereby  declare, 
that  from  and  after  the  publication  hereof, 
martial  law  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  in  force, 
until  further  orders,  of  which  all  his  Ma- 
jesty's liege  subjects  are  required  to  take  due 
notice,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly* 
And  all  his  Majesty's  good  and  loyal  subjects 
of  all  descriptions,  and  of  all  colours,  are- 
hereby  called  upon  to  make  every  possible 
exertion  to  defeat  the  diabolical  plans  sup- 
posed to  be  in  agitation.  And  as  the  pur- 
pose of  this  my  proclamation  is  for  the  more 
speedy  and  effectually  suppressing  such  dan- 
gers only,  I  do  hereby,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  Majesty's  said  council,  authorise 
all  civil  courts  of  justice,  to  remain  and  con- 
tinue in  force,  no' withstanding  martial  law. 
— And  whereas,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  colony,  which  involve  its  very 
existence,  it  is  proper  and  expedient  that  all 
persons  must  suffer  temporary  and  indivi- 
dual inconvenience  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community,  and  that  the  most  exem- 
plary and  summary  punishments  should  be 
inflicted  on  all  offenders,  notice  is  hereby 
given,  that  the  several  patroles  will  be  or- 
dered to  take  up  all  negro  and  other  slaves, 
who  shall  be  in  any  of  the  streets  of  Port  of 
Spain,  after  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  to 
lodge  them  in  security  during  the  night,  that 
such  negro  or  other  slave  or  slaves,  who  may 
be  found  to  have  offended  against  any  of  the 
ordinances  now  in  existence,  will  be  imme- 
diately punished  with  death  or  otherwise; 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  said  or- 
dinances. And  in  order  to  give  the  most  pub- 
lic  noticeof  the  hour  of  8  in  the  evening,  not 
only  the  gun  at  the  sea  battery  will  be  fired 
as  usual,  but  the  bells  at  the  Spanish  catho- 
lic church  will  be  rung  for  the  space  of  five 
minutes ;  and  all  such  negro  or  other  slave 
or  slaves  attempting  to  escape  from  the  pa- 
troles, will  be.  immediately  shot.  All  per- 
sons concerned,  are,  therefore,  requested  to 
make  the  same  known  to  their  several  slaves. 
— Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  arms,  in 
council,  at  Government-house,  this  14th 
day  of  December,  1 805,  and  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  Majesty's  reign. — Thomas  His- 
lop.— By  his  Excellency's  command,  W. 
Holmes,  Secretary. — God  save  the  king. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Fate  of  the  Funds. — In  page  212  the 
reader  will  have  seen,  upon  this  subject,  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent,  who  tdkes  the 
signature  ofA.  Z.  That  letter  was  written  by 
way  of  comment  upon  my  defence  of  a 
proposition  (see  page  gj)  for  the  reducing 
of  the  interest  upon  the  national  debt,  and 
for  adopting  such  measures  as  would,  in  a 
a  very  short  time,  have  annihilated  all  de- 
mands upon  the  public  on  the  part  of  that 
description  of  persons  who  are  called  public 
creditors.  This  correspondent  is  an  oppo- 
nent, of  whom  one  need  not  be  ashamed. 
His  arguments  have  considerable  merit  in 
them,  and  are  well  and  fairly  urged.  Still, 
however,  I  think,  it  will  be  found,  upon 
examination,  that  they  leave  my  principles 
unshaken,  and  that  no  great  deal  will  need 
to  be  said  in  order  to  convince  the  reader, 
that,  after  trial,  those  principles  are  sound 

and  just. But,  unwilling  as  I  am  to  be, 

for  -a  moment,    drawn  off  from  this  exa- 
mination, there  is  an  opponent  of  quite  ano- 
ther description,  of  whom  I  must  first  of  all 
take  some  notice.     Allusion  is  here  made  to 
an  article,   which  appeared   in  the  Courier 
Snewspaper  of  the  14th  instant.     The  main 
object  of  the  writer  appears  to  be,  to  cause 
it  to  be  believed,   that  the  sentiments   pub- 
lished by   me,    relative  to  the  fate  of  the 
funds,  proceed  from  the  instigation  of  Mr. 
Windham,  and,  that  as  these  sentiments  are 
greatly  dangerous  in  their  tendency,  it  is 
greatly  dangerous  that  Mr.  Windham  should 
be    a    cabinet-minister.      This    conclusion 
would  be  just  enough,  were  not  the  premi- 
ses false.    But,  in  the  first  place,  the  danger- 
ous tendency  of  my  sentiments  is  a  position 
which  should  have  been  proved  by  a  refu- 
tation of  my  arguments-,  and  not  assumed 
without  any  attempt  to  effect  such  refuta- 
tion ;    and,    secondly,    with  regard  to  my 
jpublications  upon  this    subject   proceeding 
from  the  instigation  cf  Mr.  Windham,  the 
fact  is  entirely  false,  and  the  falsehood   is 
uttered  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  being 
a  falsehood,  as  the  reader  must  remember. 


"  The  Tempter  saw  his  time  ;  the  work  he  ply'd  j 

"  Stocks  and  Subscriptions  pour  on  cv'ry  side, 

"  Till  a<l  the  Damon  makes  his  full  descent 

"  In  one  abundant  show  r  of  cent  per  cem, 

"  Sinks  deep  within  him,  and  possesses  whole, 

**  Then  dubs  Director,  and  secuies  his  soul."— — Pope  :  Epi.  III. 
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that  I  have,    all  along  expressly  declared, 
that  the  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  the 
funds  are  my  own.     In  spite,  however,  of 
these  repeated  declarations,  this  candid  gen- 
tleman infers  the  exact  contrary,  and"  the 
facts,  whence  his  inference  is  drawn,  are, 
first,  that;  when   in  1803,  Mr.  Windham 
was,  in  a  like  spirit  of  candour,  charged,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  being  the  in- 
stigator of  my  publications,  he  "  refused  to 
disavow  the  fact."     But,  surely,  this  might 
have  been  fairly  attributed  to  his  disdain  ar. 
the  falsehood  of  the  imputation,  and  not  to 
his     consciousness    of'     its     truth.       The 
other    fact,    is,    the    Political    Register    is 
entirely  devoted  to  Mr.  Windham ;    that, 
"  it  addresses   itself  to    the  promotion  of 
"  his     views,     to   the   flattery    of  all    his 
"  passions,   animosities,   and    even'  eccen- 
"  tricities,"  which  is  instanced,  particular- 
ly, in  its  having,  "  though  strictly  a  poli- 
ft  tical  paper,  lately  descended  to  defend  the 
"  practice  of  boxing,  because  Mr.  Wind- 
"  ham  is  an  admirer  of  it."     Now,  as  to 
the  real  merits  of  the  case,  what  matters  it 
whence  arguments  proceed,  so  that  they  be 
good  and  irrefutable  ?     And,  that  the  argu- 
ments made  use  of  by  me  in  favour  of  box- 
ing are  such,  is  tolerably  well  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  an- 
swer them  with  any  thing  but  canting  or 
abusive  declamation.    To  those  who  confine 
the  epithet  political  to  the  manoeuvring   of 
parties  and  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  or  who 
extend  it,  at  the  utmost,    not  beyond  the 
circles  of   Whitehall  and  the    Diplomatic 
Body ;    to  such    persons,    those     customs, 
which  have  an  influence  upon  the  minds  and 
manners  of  the  people,  must,  to  be  sure, 
seem  of  a  nature  not  at  all  political.     But, 
to  those,  and,  I  trust  the  number  of  them 
is  very   great,  who*  take  a  wider  range  of 
thought,  and  whose  minds  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  sources  of  national  charac- 
ter and  national  power,  discussions  relative 
to  a  practice,  so  intimately  connected  with, 
that  character  and  that  power,  will,  surely, 
not  be  thought  uncongenial  to  the  nature  of 
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a  Political  Register.     And,    moreover,  the 
fact,    which  this  writer  assumes,    and    on 
which  he  proceeds,  is  here,  again,  totally 
false ;  for,  though  it  would  be  perfectly  na- 
tural in  me  to  imbibe  opinions  from  the  ex- 
pression of  those  of  Mr.  Windham,  and,  hav- 
ing so  imbibed  them,  it  would  be  perfectly 
proper  in  me  to  defend  them ;  yet,  the  truth 
is,  that  my  opinions,  either  upon  the  subject 
of  boxing  or  of  bull-baiting,  were  not  so  im- 
bibed ;  and,    I   can,  at  any  time,  produce 
proof,  that,  being  at  a  dinner,  the  second 
or  third  day  after  my  return  to   England, 
when  Mr.  Windham's  speech,  the  day  be- 
fore made  in  parliament  upon  the  subject  of 
bull-baiting  was  criticised,    I   declared  my- 
self to  be  of  his  opinion,  and  avowed,  that, 
at  Philadelphia  I  had  always  assisted  at,  and 
encouraged,  bull-baits.     This  was  before  I 
bad  spoken  to,  or  had  the  most  distant  no- 
tion of  ever  having  the  honour  of  speaking 
to,  Mr.  Windham.     Say,  then,  if  you  will, 
that  this  congeniality  of  sentiment  was  cause 
instead  of  effect ;  say  that,  out  of  it,  first 
arose  that  respectful  attachment  which  I 
have  constantly  discovered  towards  that  truly 
enlightened  statesman,    and,    assuredly,    I 
need  not  seek  to  trace  it  to  a  more  honour- 
able source ;  but  do  not  produce  it  as  a  mark 
of  senility  ;  be  not  so  unjust  as  to  ascribe 
it  to  a  ba>e  devotion  to  his  will,  when  every 
man  who  has  been  a  constant  reader  of  my 
writings,  and  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
state  of  parties  and  of  the  feelings  of  the  great 
actors  upon  the  scene,    must  be  convinced, 
that,  in  very  many  instances,  my  opinions 
and  my  views  have  not  accorded  with  those 
of  Mr.  Windham ;  to  which  I  will,  how- 
ever,  frankly  add,  that,  where   they   have 
not  so  accorded,  I  have,  in  the  end,  gene- 
rally found  the  error  to  be  with  myself.  No  : 
I  have   never  been  the  servile  tool  of  Mr. 
Windham ;     his    nature    abhors    servility ; 
and,  I  repeat  my  former  declaration,  that 
he  has  never  attempted  to  remonstrate  very 
earnestly  with  me,  except  in  behalf  of  those 

whom  I  regarded  as  his  foulest  enemies. 

In  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  funds,  I 
shall,  previous  to  making  any  remark  upon 
the  article  in  the  Courier,  insert,  according  to 
my  usual  custom,  the  article  itself.  Not 
the  whole  of  it,  indeed;  for  this  gentleman 
plys  me,  in  the  course  of  his  six  days,  with 
not  less  than  thirty  of  his  columns  ;  columns, 
the  whole  of  which,  in  the  sinking  state  of 
this  vehicle  of  Ward's  and  Huskisson's  Bul- 
letins, are  not  read,  I  should  suppose,  by 
above  thirty  readers ;  a  supposition  which 
will  need  Utile  to  coroborate  it,  when  the 
following  specimens  ha\e  been  produced. 
"  A  pretty  stuty  about  two  widows  is 


"  given,  equally  false,  ignorant  and  fnali- 
"  cious.      It  is  said,  supposing  twenty  years 
"  ago  two  widows  had  each  10,0001.  One 
"  of  them  a  frugal,  prudent  lady,  lays  out 
'*  her  money  in  land  for  which  she  obtains 
"  but   3   per  cent. ;  the   other,  a  dashing' 
'*  dame,  lays  it  out  in  the  funds,  for  which 
"  she  obtains  5  per  cent,  j  (five  is  not  al- 
"  ways  to  be  had.)  At  the  end  of  the  twenty 
"  years,    the  landed  lady   has    spent    but 
"  (J0001.  while  the  funded  lady  has  spent 
"  10,0001.     The  conclusion  drawn  is,  that 
"  the  funded  lady  has  no  such  claims  M 
"  protection  on  the  State  as  the  landed  lady. 
"  Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  funded  lady's 
"  property  has  not  at  all  improved,  while 
"  the  landed  lady's  has  probably  doubled  in 
**  value.     The  one,  by  selling  her  land  and 
"  buying  into  the  funds,  can  have  1,0001. 
"  per  annum,  while  the  other  must  remain 
"  with  her  5001.  only,  all  the  necessaries  of 
"  life  being  enormously  increased  in  price. 
"  In  such  a  case  the  fundholder   is  to  be 
"  pitied,  the  landholder  envied.     The  pro- 
prietors of  lands  and  houses  fatten  on  the 
distresses  of  the  times^while  the  fund- 
holders  suffer.      Almost  all  landholders, 
who  are  not  immediately  prevented  by 
leases,    advance   their  rents   to   pay  the 
property  tax,    for  instance,    and  annu- 
ally  increase   them  as  taxes  and   com- 
modities rise.     But  what  relief  has   tho 
stockholder  ?    None.    He  goes  on,  yeap 
after  year,  his  income  reduced,  and  redu- 
ced by  the  advance  of  commodities.   One 
thousand  per  aim.  is  not  now  worth  more 
than  O'OOl.  twenty  years  ago.  The  fund- 
holder  is  in  fact  the  only  sufferer  by  the  pub- 
lic distresses.    Landlords,  tradesmen,  and 
mechanics  have  all  increased  their  incomes 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  expense  of 
living.     The  interest  paid  on  the  national 
debt  is  not,  perhaps,  more  at  this  moment 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  price  of  commodities,  though 
nominally  it  is  double  ;  and  this  may  ex- 
plain how  it  is  that  the  large  amount  is  so 
easily  paid.     But  for  all  this  it  is  the  fund- 
holder  and  the  fixed  annuitant,  such  as  a 
mortgagee,  that  suffers.    Every  new  loan 
raised  for  the  state,  ultimately  and  abso- 
:  lutely  comes  out  of  their  pockets.     And 
1  shall  we  be  told  that  these  persons,  whose 
'  property  is  daily  eaten  up  by  the  wants  of 
1  the  nation,  should  be  robbed  of  the  re- 
'  mainder?     The  suggestion   is  most  cruel 
'  and  atrocious.     Let  not  the  landed  pro- 
'  prietors  be  flattered  with  the  notion  that 
'  their  lands  would  be  secure   if  the  funds 
'  were   swept   away,    or   that    their   rents 
'  would  be  larger.     The  same   kvling   in 
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"  the  landed  proprietors  of  France  produced 
"  the  revolution.     The  nobles  would    not 
*'  pay  taxes  to  defray  the  interest  of  the  na- 
"  tional   debt.     The  funds  went,  and  the 
"  lands  followed.     The  French   Monarchy 
V  fell  with  the  funds ;  the  French   nobles 
'•  fell  also.     Why  are   such  libels  on   the 
"  faith  of  Parliament,  such  attacks  on  the 
"  property  of  the  subject,  suffered  to  pass  ? 
"  Persons  have  been  punished  for  saying  the 
"  king  should  be  destroyed,  the  parliament 
"  should  be  destroyed,  the  land  should  be 
<e  divided,  &c.  and   why  are  doctrines   so 
"  truly,  so  systematically  revolutionary,  suf- 
"  fered  to  pass  with  impunity?     The  fund- 
**  ing  system  is   still  sound   and    salutary, 
"  though  somewhat  feeble  from  having  been 
te  so  rapidly  drawn  upon.  It  should  be  eased 
"  a  little  by  raising  the  whole,  or  nearly 
"  the  whole,    of  the   supplies  within   the 
"  year.     The  sinking  fund  is  making  rapid 
*'  advances   towards  the  extinction  of   the 
**  debt.     Never  was  there  a  time  when  the 
"  country   would  bear  burthens  more  pa- 
"  tiently  than  the  present,  because  it  is  sa- 
"  tisfied  of  the  justice  and  unavoidable  ne- 
"  cessity  of  the  war.     Ministers   have  no 
"  clamorous  opposition  to  dread  to  inflame 
*'  the  people  and  paralize  the  efforts  of  go- 
"  vernment." — — Taking    these   assertions 
(for  they  are  very  little  better)  in  the  order 
in  which  they  present  themselves,  the  first 
thing   to  observe,  is,  that  this  writer  pre- 
sumes, that  the  lands  of  the  country  are  not 
let  on  lease,  and,  of  course,  that  the  owner 
has,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  or  on   any 
day,  the  power  to  raise  his  rent  to  meet  the 
effects  of  the  depreciation  of  money.     But, 
is  this  true ;  and,   if  it  were  generally  true, 
how  alarming   would  be  the  consequences  ! 
The    several    surveyors,  employed   by    the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  paid  out  of  the 
taxes  of  the  nation,  have   represented,  in- 
deed, thatit  isfast  becoming  the  custom  of  the 
land-owners  to  refuse  to  grant  leases,  and  to 
hold  the  cultivators  as  tenants  at  will;  a  cus- 
tom, say  they,    which,    in    the   proportion 
that  it  obtains,  deadens  industry,  diminishes 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  lessens,  in  a  nation- 
al view,  the  value  of  the  land,  and  reduces 
the  farmer  to  a   mere  wretched  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  his  landlord  ;  and,  observe 
well,  this  terrible  evil,  these  deep-sighted 
gentlemen  ascribe  to  the  caprice,  the  unac- 
countable prejudice,  and  the  hard-hearted- 
ness  oi  the  landlords.     Against  these  heavy 
charges   the  Courier  dees,  I  think,  furnish 
the  land-owners  with  a  tolerably  complete 
defence,    by   shewing,  that,  if  they  do  let 
leasei,  they  throw  away,  in  consequence  of  the 
depreciation  of  money,  nearly  one   half  of 


their  incomes.  This  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
Lie  most  serious  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  effect,  here  spoken  of,  of  the 
depreciation  of  money,  arising  from  the 
funding  system  and  its  paper  of  all  sorts,  is 
one  of  the  great  evils,  against  which  we 
have  now  to  contend  ;  or,  rather,  of  which 
we  have  to  get  rid  ;  for,  while  the  funding 
systenT  remains,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
overcome,  or  even  to  check  it.  But,  all  this 
belongs  to  a  separate  question,  and  has  no- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  the  question  arising 
out  of  my  comparison  of  the  two  widows, 
which,  as  the  reader  will  see,  supposes  the 
landed  widow  to  have  let  a  lease  of  her  land 
twenty  years  ago ;  and,  as  it  is  evident,  that 
her  rent  depreciated  in  the  same  degree  that 
the  annuity  of  the  fund-holding  lady  depre- 
ciated, it  must  also  be  evident  that  my  ar- 
gument is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the  produc- 
ing of  any  circumstance  relating  to  the  de- 
preciation of  money.  If  I  am  told,  that, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  landed 
widow  may  raise  her  rent ;  or,  that  she 
might  have  kept  the  land  in  her  own  hands  ; 
or,  that  she  might  have  let  it  by  the  year,  or 
the  month  :  if  I  am  told  this,  I  answer,  that 
the  gambling  lady  might  have  left  off  in 
time ;  or,  that  she  might  have  bought  in 
low ;  or,  that  she  might  have  sold  out  high. 
We  are  not  to  talk  of  what  may  have,  or 
might  have,  happened,  in  the  last  twenty 
years ;    but,    of   what  has,  upon  a  general 

view,    taken  place. We  are  next  told, 

that,  in  conseoueucc  of  the  depreciation  of 
money,  1,0001.  now,  is  not  worth  more 
than  6\)0l.  was  worth  twenty  years 
ago ;  and,  therefore,  that,  as  the 
nominal  rate  of  interest  paid  upon  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt  continues  the 
same  that  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  "  the 
"  total"  amount  of  interest  paid  upon  tha 
"  debt,  is  not,  perhaps,  in  relation  to  the 
ff  price  of  commodities,  more  than  it  was 
"  twenty  years  ago,  though,  nominally,  it 
"  be  double."  We  will,  if  you  please,  Sir, 
leave  out  the  "  perhaps"  in  a  statement  like 
this,  particularly  when  the  statement  be. 
made  in  answer  to  an  argument,  which  you 
have  represented  as  "  ignorant,  false,  and 
"  malicious."  I  not  only  allow  that  money 
has  depreciated  in  the  degree  which  you  say 
it  has,  but,  I  will  go  further,  and  say,  be- 
cause I  can  prove  it,  and,  indeed,  have 
proved  it,  that  money  has,  since  the  time 
referred  to,  depreciated  one  half;  and,  of 
course,  that  1 ,0001.  now  is  not  worm  more 
than  5001.  was  twenty  years  ago.  I  shall, 
indeed,  leave  you  to  apply  this  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
an;1,  old  Rose's  boasting  accounts  of  the  in- 
•. :,  :.:-e  of  imports  and  exports,  and  in  which 
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no  allowance  at  all  was  ever  made  for  depre- 
ciation o£  money.  I  take  your  statement, 
even  with  my  addition  to  your  degree  of 
depreciation,  and  a  very  few  words  will 
shew  against  whom  the  charge  of  ignorance 
and  falsehood  and  malice  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred. In  1784,  when  the  late  pretending 
projector  took  upon  him  the  direction  of 
the  nation's  concerns,  the  annual  charge  on 
account  of  the  national  debt  was,  to  speak 
in  round  numbers,  Q  millions ;  it  is  now  27 
millions.  Nominally,  therefore,  it  is  now 
tripled,  instead  of  being  doubled ;  and,  as 
the  depreciation  is  only  in  the  degree  of  one 
half,  the  real  annual  charge  on  account  of 
debt  is  now  half  as  much  again  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  We  are  got  out  of  our 
subject  here;  but,  that  is  not  my  fault  j 
and,  as  we  have  digressed,  I  will  digress  a 
little  further,  in  order  to  remind  you,  that, 
this  addition  to  the  taxes  on  account  of  the 
debt  has  arisen,  not  in  twenty  years,  but, 
in  thirteen  years  ;  and  that  the  depreciation 
of  money,  of  which  you  speak,  has  arisen 
in  the  same  time.  This  is  said  for  the  com- 
fort of  yourself  and  your  "  blood-sucking" 
employers,  and  by   way   of  giving  you   a 

foretaste  of  that  which  is  to  come. But, 

the  land  proprietors   are  told,  that,  if  the 
funds  were  swept  away,  their  lands  would 
not  be  secure.     "  The  same  feeling  in  the 
"  landed  proprietors  in  France  produced  the 
'*  revolution.     The  nobles  would  not  pay 
"  taxes  to  defray  the  interest  of  the  national 
"  debt.     The   funds   went,    and  the   lands 
"  followed.     The  monarchy   fell  with  the 
"  funds,  and  the  French  nobles  fell  also." 
That  they  all  went  together  we  know  very 
well ;  but  as  to  the  cause,  "  as  to  the  cause, 
**  good  Japhet,"  we   differ  very  widely  in 
opinion.     The  nobles  and  others  3  in  short, 
the    people    of   France,    were   unable  any 
longer  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  annual 
interest  of  their  national  debt,  without  sub- 
mitting to  such  vexation  and  oppression  as 
were  beyond  mortal  endurance.  There  were 
Mr.  Huskissoa's  and  other  clubs  of  the  like 
philosophers,  and  many  most  famous  bulle- 
tin-makers upon   a  grand  scale.     But  the 
deficit  in  the  finances  was  the  grand  cause  < 
and,  that  deficit  arose,  not  out  of  the  want 
of  will,  but  out  of  the   inability    to  pay, 
without  a  submission  to  that  which  would 
have   rendered    life  not  worth  preserving. 
The    fund- holders,  the     "  blood-suckers," 
hung  on  like  leeches ;  the  government  had 
not  the  courage  to  tear  them  off;  an  outcry 
just  such  as  that  set  up  by  this  writer,   pre- 
vailed ;   the  state  wont  reeling  on,    buffeted 
•n  one  side  by  the  people,  and  on  the  other 
fey  the  fund-holders;  find,  at  last,  down  it  came 


never  to  rise  again,  an  awful  warning  to  all 
those  nations  who  have  been  so  unwise  as  to 
contract  great  public  debts,  and  who  have 
thereunto  added  the  folly  of  acting  upon  the 
maxim,  that,  let  come  what  will,  the  inte- 
rest upon  those  debts  is  to  be  paid.  The 
question  in  France  was,  "  shall  the  nation 
destroy  the  debt,  or  the  debt  destroy  the  na- 
tion?" that  is  to  say,  the  government  and 
constitution ;  and  such  is,  at  this  moment, 
the  question  in  England  ;  with  this  addition, 
however,  as  to  the  latter  choice,  that,  the  li- 
berties, the  independence,  and  the  very 
name  of  England  are  at  stake  as  well  as  the 
government  and  the  constitution.  Yes,  yes; 
it  is  true  enough,  that  the  French  monarchy 
and  the  French  funds  fell  together ;  not, 
however,  because  the  monarchy  was  sup- 
ported by  the  funds,  but  becavase  it  was  so 
foolish  as  to  support  them  too  long.  They 
fell  together  as  a  man  and  his  load  fall  toge- 
ther, the  supporting,  and  not  the  throwing 
off,  of  the  latter,  being  the  cause  of  the  fall- 
ing of  the  former. This  is  my  opinion ; 

and  who  does  not  apprehend  similar,  not  to 
say  much  worse,   consequences  in  England, 
if  England  does  not,  while  yet  there  is  time, 
throw  off  her  intolerable  load  ?     And,   shall 
those  who  warn   her ;  those  of  her  sons  who 
yet  dare  to  put  up  their  voice  for  her  preser- 
vation, be  stigmatized  as  "  libellers?"  Li- 
bels, these  are  called,  upon  what?  "  Upon 
the  faith  of  parliament!"  Why,  what  I  say 
is,  that  the  faith  of  parliament  is  no  more 
pledged  for  the  continuation  of  the  payment 
of  the  interest  upon  the  national  debt,  thari 
it  was  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  Bank 
of  England  notes  in  specie ;  or  than  it  is  now 
pledged  for  the  continuation  of  that  famous 
project  the  Parish-army-bill.     And,   this  is 
to  libel  the  faith  of  parliament,  is  it  ?  But, 
we  are  guilty  of  sedition,  too,  if  not  of  trea- 
son.    "  Persons  have  been  punished,"  we 
are  gravely  reminded,  "  for  saying  the  Ki'i'S 
"  should    be    destroyed,      the    parliament 
'■  should  be  destroyed,    the  land  should  be 
"  divided,  &:c."     Aye,  and  very  justly,  too! 
When  I  make  a  proposition  for  destroying 
either  king  or  parliament,  I   shall  certainly 
not  hope  to  escape  punishment,;  and,  as  to 
dividing  the  land,  why,  you  wiseacre,  is  not 
this  the  very  thing  that  I  am  objecting  to  ! 
Is  it  not  a  proposition,   on  the  part  of  my 
correspondent,  in  page  47,  for  the  seizing  of 
the  land  and  dividing  it,  that  has  given  rise 
to  this  discussion  ?     The  fund-holders  and 
their  advocates  ars  for  dividing  the  land: 
they  see  that  the  taxes  must  very  soon  fail 
to  produce  a  sufficiency  wherewith  to  pay 
their  dividends  at  the   present   rate,    and, 
therefore,  are  they  endeavouring  to  prepare 
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men's  minds  for  a  division  of  the  land,  to 
which  I  object;  and,  I  am  ready  to  join  any 
one  in  calling  for  the  vengeance  of  the  law 
upon  the  heads  of  all  such  revolutionary  in- 
cendiaries.  As  a  consolation  at  parting, 

we  are  assured,  that  "  the  funding-system, 
fe  though  somewhat  feeble,  from  having 
"  been  so  rapidly  drawn  upon,  is  still  sound 
"  and  salutary."  We  are  told,  "  that  the 
"  sinking  fund  is  making  rapid  advances 
"  towards  the  extinction  of  the  debt ;  and, 
"  that  the  funds  should  be  eased  a  little  by 
tc  raising  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
"  of  the  supplies  within  the  year."  Com- 
forting assurance  !  Profound  remark  !  Judi- 
cious advice  !  As  to  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund,  we  have  seen,  that,  in  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  it  has  tripled  the  no- 
minal amount  of  the  annual  taxes  raised  upon 
us  on  account  of  debt,  and  has  added  in  the 
degree  of  one  half  to  the  real  annual  amount 
of  the  taxes  raised  upon  us  on  account  of 
debt.  This  is  rapid  enough,  I  think.  Does 
this  sagacious  politician,  this  profound  poli- 
tical economist  want  it  to  go  on  faster  ? 
What,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  shal- 
low and  empty,  does  he  want?  But,  the 
funding  system  is  to  be  "  eased;"  and  how  ? 
By  raising  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole, 
of  the  supplies  within  the  year.  Does  this 
■wise  man  bear  in  mind,  that,  last  year,  the 
taxes  raised  amounted  to  about  38  millions, 
and  the  expenditure  to  about  JO  millions  ? 
And,  if  he  does,  does  he  besides  think  it 
possible  to  raise  this  year  taxes  nearly  double 
in  amount  to  the  taxes  raised  last  year  ? 
Away,  away  with  all  such  dabblers  and 
dreamers !  Send  them  to  'Change  Alley,  or 
to  Bedlam;  but,  let  them  not  approach  even 
the  steps  to  the  cabinet  or  the  parliament. 
No:,  the  present  ministers  have  not  come 
into  place  to  hide  the  sins  of  the  last.  The 
last  contracted  the  debt ;  and  let  those  who 
supported  them  in  it,  and  who  lent  them  the 
money,  be  very  well  contented  if  their  inte- 
rest benotimmediately  stopped.  Avvise  scheme 
indeed  would  it  be  in  the  present .  minister, 
to  say  nothing  about  its  absolute  impracti- 
cability, to  squeeze  the  whole  of  the  an- 
nual supplies  out  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
avoid  adding  to,  and  thereby  impairing  the 
solidity  of,  the  interest  upon  the  national 
debt !  On  the  contrary,  not  one  penny  of 
new  tax  ought  they  to  lay  on,  other  than 
that  which  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  in- 
terest upon  the  money  which  they  borrow. 
They  ought,  in  fact,  to  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  old  debt ;  or,  they  ought,  at 
least,  to  distinguish  it  by  some  name  diffe- 
rent from  the  debt  now  to  be  contracted  ; 
thfiy  ought  always  to  be  able,   in  a  moment, 
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to  shew  the  state  in  which  they  found  the 
concern.  And,  observe,  that  this  was  what 
the  great  reformer  Pitt  did,  when  he  began 
those  measures,  which  he  boasted  should 
cause  his  name  to  be  inscribed  upon  the 
proud  column  about  to  be  raised  to  public 

credit ! Having,  and  not,  I  think  it  will 

be  thought,  quite  unnecessarily,  occupied 
so  much  of  the  time  of  the  reader  with  re- 
marks upon  this  article  in  the  Courier,  I  am 
compelled  to  defer  an  examination  of  the 
arguments  of  A.  Z.  till  my  next  number. 
It  would,  moreover,  be  great  injustice  to 
him  to  couple  his  production  with  that  of  a 
stock-jobber's  hireling ;  for,  in  no  other  light 
can  I  possibly  view  the  person,  whose  at 
once  feeble  and  malignant  efforts  I  have  here 
thought  it  right  to  expose. 

The  Army. Amongst  the  measures 

of  the  Pitts  and  Dundases,  which  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  present  ministry  to  counte- 
ract, and  the  right  of  the  present  age  and 
of  posterity  to  hold  in  derision  and  contempt, 
is  the  famous  Parish  Bill ;  the  system  of 
sympathetic  battalions,  which  that  frothy 
declaimer,  the  late  minister,  brought  for- 
ward as  the  grand  restorative  for  the  military 
character  of  the  nation.  The  effect  of  this 
bill  has  been  ludicrous  as  well  as  mischie- 
vous :  it  has  done  every  thing  that  can  ur 
could  be  done  by  an  act  of  parliament  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  that  which 
was  its  main  professed  object.  The  reader 
has  before  seen  the  petition  from  Berkshire  : 
that  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-la-bonne  he 
shall  now  see.  On  the  18th  instant  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  a  pe-f 
tition  of  the  noblemen,  and  the  humble  pe- 
tition of  others  the  vestrymen  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary-la-bonne,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, setting  forth,  "  that  the  number  of 
"  men  required  to  be  raised  in  the  said  pa- 
"  rish,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
'*  the  44th  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled, 
"  an  act  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
"  permanent  additional  Force  for  the  De- 
"  fence  of  the  Realm,  and  to  provide  for 
"  augmenting  his  majesty's  Regular  Forces, 
"  and  for  the  gradual  Reduction  of  the  Mi- 
"  litia  of  England,  amounted  to  two  hun- 
"  died  and  twenty-five;  and,  notwithstandr 
"  ing  every  endeavour  had  been  made  by  thy 
"  select  vestry,  churchwardens,  overseers 
"  of  the  poor,  and  other  official  servants, 
"  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  procure 
"  a  single  man  in  the  manner  and  upon  the 
"  terms  prescribed  by  the  said  act ;  and  that 
"  the  said  parish  had  therefore  become  lia- 
"  ble  to  the  several  fines  imposed  by  the 
"  said  act,  and  had  consequently,  on  the 
"  23d  day  of  August  last,  been  assessed  in 
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"  the  enormous  sum  of  4, 5001.  in  respect  of 
"  such  deficiency,  which,  for  the  reason 
"  before  given,  in  was  not  possible  to  avoid; 
*'  and  that  the  sum  of  20001.  had  been  paid 
"  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
"  sex  on  account  of  the  said  penalties ;  and 
"  the  petitioners  have  not  been  informed, 
'*■  nor  do  they  believe  that,  since  the  said 
"  assessment,  a  man  has  been  carried  to  the 
"  account  of  the  said  parish  by  the  recruit- 
"  ing  officer  of  the  district  in  which  the 
**  said  parish  is  situate ;  and  that,  as  the 
**  said  act  seems  to  have  failed  in  its  in- 
"  tended  object  in  every  respect,  and  to 
**  impose  very  heavy  penalties  upon  persons 
"  without  the  possibility  of  their  avoiding 
"  the  same,  the  petitioners  pray  that  the 

*'  said  act  may  be   repealed." It  is  not 

only  as  to  the  past  that  this  bill  has  been  mis- 
chievous, but  it  must,  of  necessity  be  mis- 
chievous in  the  future.  It  has  added  to  that 
disgust,  which,  from  the  ballot  and  other 
causes,  the  people  already  felt  with  regard 
to  the  army.  But,  however  arduous  the  task 
must  be,  it  must  now  be  performed;  I  mean 
the  task  of  forming  an  efficientand  permanent 
military  force  ;  for,  if  it  be  not,  this  country 
will  never  again  see  or.e  hour  of  peace,  except 
under  the  sway  of  a  conqueror.  Men  may 
whince  and  whine  and  fret  and  cry  ;  but 
come  to  the  forming  of  an  army,  or  the  sub- 
mission to  a  foreign  yoke,  they  must. — Napo- 
leon has  his  eye  fixed  upon  this  part  of  our  po- 
licy more  than  upon  any  other.  He  is  now, 
not  waiting  indeed,  for  he  never  waits  ;  but 
he  is  looking  earnestly  to  see,  what  will  be 
done  with  regard  to  an  English  army.  He 
knows  how  many  men  we  have  ;  he  knows 
the  worth,  the  exact  worth  of  every  class  of 
them  ;  and  his  measures  of  invasion,  or  his 
terms  of  peace,  will  depend  upon  our  mea- 
sures relative  to  the  obtaining  of  a  military 
force.  No  new- vamped,  no  half-measure, 
will  do.  The  people  expect  something  quite 
new  ;  and  any  thing  which  is  not  so  will  be 
useless.  The  object  of  Napoleon,  is,  to 
make  us  give  up  our  right  of  seizure  at  sea. 
Jin  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  will  keep  on 
the  war,  either  till  he  is  able  really  to  invade 
us,  or  till  we  are  absolutely  exhausted  by  the 
expenses  and  vexations  of  our  present  mili- 
tary system.  Will  you  ;;ive  up  your  rights 
upon  the  seas  ?  That  w  add  give  you  peace 
for  about  a  year  $  but,  that  peace  would  be 
your  last  as  an  independent  nation.  Do  not 
cry,  then,  Balaam  j  for,  all  that  is  wanted  of 
you  is  an  army;  but,  this  army  you  never 
will  have,  while  such  wretches  as  you  engross 
nil  advantageous  privileges  and  marks  of  dis- 
tinction that  are  to  be  teen  and  enjoyed  in 
society.     Your  rights  and  your  honour-,  !>:'.- 
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laam,,  you  may  still  enjoy,  as  long  as  the 
French  will  let  you;  but,  blame  not  the 
people,  honest  Balaam,  if  they  do  not  feel  an 
inducement  to  shed  their  blood  for  your  pro- 
tection, especially,  if,  by  their  military  ser- 
vice, they  lose  all  chance  of  acquiring  any 
thing  in  society  worthy  of  a  straggle  to  pro- 
tect.  When  one  considers  the  anxiety  of 

the  public  upon  this  score,  it  is  by  no  means 
wonderful  that  rumours  should  get  afloat  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  ministry  ;  but,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  gather,  every  thing  that  has 
been  a  subject  of  conjecture  in  the  newspa- 
papers  is  very  wide,  indeed,  of  the  mark. 
There  we  meet  with  nothing  but  vulgar  no- 
tions, which,  like  all  the  notions  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
become  only  the  more  vulgar  for  being  re- 
lined  upon  and  overcharged  with  little  devi- 
ces. The  measure  to  be  adopted,  for  a  per- 
manent force,  must  be  ONE.  It  must  be 
simple.  It  must  speak  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  It  must  attract  their  admiration, 
and  engage  their  affections.  And,  for  it  to 
be  all,  or  any  one  of  these,  we  need  not  in- 
sist, that  it  must  be  new ;  that  it  must  bear 
no  resemblance  to  any  thing  that  ever  came 

from  the  school  of  Pitt. This  is  the  very 

first  measure.     On  it  will  depend  our  fate. 


No  peace  can  be  thought  of,  until  it  be  ac 
complished.  Without  it,  I  repeat  again  and 
again,  peace  would  last  no  longer  than  the 
Emperor  of  France  saw  his  preparations 
ready  for  invading  and  subduing  us.  The 
finances,  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  the  se- 
curity of  our  colonies,  our  character  upon 
the  continent;  every  tiling  is  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  formation  of  an  army  ;  and, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  army  is  not 
to  be  formed  without  new  means.  If  Mr. 
Windham  fall  into  the  track  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  if 
he  has  recourse  to  miserable  expedients ;  if 
he  do  not,  at  once,  bring  forward  a  scheme 
adequate  to  the  purpose  in  view,  I  do  not  say 
that  I  shall  blame  him  ;  for,  I  am  certain  he 
will  do  his  best ;  but,  I  shall  be  amongst  the 
very  first  to  say,  that,  as  a  war  minister,  he 
is  not  a  man  for  these  times ;  I  shall  say, 
that  calamity,  the  worst  of  all  calamity,  must 
come,  and  I  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  bear 

my  share  of  it  as  well  as  other  men. 

To  change  the  service  to  term  of  years,  in- 
stead of  for  life,  would  produce  some  little 
effect;  but  not  much.  We  are  now  too  far 
gone  to  be  restored  by  little  means,  means 
that  might  have  been  useful  some  time  ago, 
but  which  would  now  only  tend  to  create  a 
belief,  that  we  have  no  efficient  means  left. 
The  indolence,  the  mere  indolence,  of  pub- 
lic men  ;  their  repugnance  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties of  new  circumstances,  often  produce 
the  overthrow  of  states.    I  confidently  hope, 
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that  no  such  indolence  will  now  prevail.  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  will  not.  But,  so 
anxious  am  I,  in  common  with  every  think- 
ing man  in  the  country,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  army,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  urg- 
ing the  necessity  of  immediately  and  reso- 
lutely entering  thereon.  Those,  if  there 
be  any  such,  who  have  taken  possession  of 
their  places,  at  tins  time,  with  views  of 
emolument,  or  of  mere  power,  are  un- 
worthy of  their  trust.  This  is  no  time  for 
entertaining  any  such  views;  and,  if  there 
be  any  one  of  them,  who  is  unable  to  ac- 
complish that  which  he  contemplates  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  his  first  duty  is  to  re- 
tire, and  leave  the  others  to  try  their  useless 
projects.  I  apply  this  particularly  to  Mr. 
Windham ;  and  I  repeat,  that,  if  he  can- 
not do  what  he  ought  to  do,  his  only  hon- 
ourable course  is  to  retire.  I  am  very  far 
from  supposing,  that  such  will  be  the 
case  j  for,  the  circumstances  under  which  tl  e 
cabinet  must  now  meet,  appear  to  me  to  be 
of  a  nature  to  make  them  perfectly  unani- 
mous as  to  a  new  and  efficient  plan  for 
forming  and  supporting  an  army.  I  look 
to  them  with  great  confidence;  the  people 
Jook  to  them  with  confidence ;  and  I  trust 
we  shall  not  be  disappointed. In  a  sub- 
sequent page  of  this  number  I  have  inserted 
an  article  upon  the  subject  of  Military  Ma- 
noeuvres. The  writer  merits  great  com- 
mendation for  his  zeal ;  but,  I  must  express 
my  total  disagreement  with  him  as  to  all  his 
notions  respecting  the  utility  of  Volunteer 
Corps.  Those  bodies  of  men  are,  in  my 
opinion,  capable  of  producing  nothing  but 
mischief;  and,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  however  small  the  number  of 
our  regular  army  may  be,  the  country 
would  be  much  safer  without  Volunteer 
Corps  than  with  them. 

Affairs  of  India. (Continued  from 

p.  200).  In  a  subsequent  page  of  this  pre- 
sent number,  will  be  found,  in  an  extract 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  some  very  ju- 
dicious remarks  upon  the  appointment,  the 
extraordinary  appointment,  or  rumoured  ap- 
pointment, of  Sir  George  Barlow  and  others 
to  the  management  of  our  ^affairs  in  India. 
In  consequence  of  these  remarks,  an  article, 
defending  the  appointment ;  an  article  evi- 
dently written,  or  caused  to  be  inserted,  by 
some  interested  person;  some  one  deeply 
concerned  in  those  transactions,  in  that 
country,  which  it  is  now  the  object  of  many 
to  keep  concealed  from  the  public  eye,  and 
especially,  to  shelter  from  the  investigation 
of  parliament,  appeared  in  the  Morn- 
ing Post.  In  addition  to  this  article, 
♦mother  has  appeared,  in  tho  same  paper  of 


the  20th  instant,  justifying  the  assertions  of 
the  former,  and,  stating,  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  have  actually  made  the  appoint- 
ments in  question.  The  latter  article  is  as' 
follows:  "  We  are  happy  to  find"  (Remem- 
ber, that,  it  is  the  same  persons  still  writing, 
who  wrote  before;  the  editor  of  the  paper 
merely  assumes  the  statement  for  the  pay  he 
receives).  "  We  are  happy  to  find,  that  the 
"  opinion  we  have  all  along  held  with  rc- 
"  spect  to  the  propriety  of  confirming  Sir 
"  George  Barlow  in  the  government  ge- 
"  neral  of  Bengal,  has  had  its  due  weight  in 
"  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
"  tors,  who  yesterday  came  to  a  final  deter- 
"  mination  upon  this  subject,  and  announ- 
"  ced  the  following  appointments,  viz.  Sir 
"  George  Hilaro  Barlow,  Governor  General, 
"  Lord  Lake,  2d  in  Council,  and  Command- 
"  er  in  Chief,  George  Udney,  3d,  and  John 
"  Lumsden,4th  inCouncel.  The  strictures 
"  in  our  paper  of  Monday,  on  the  very  in- 
"  temperate  paragraph,  which  appeared  in 
"  another  paper"  (See  the  extract  above  re- 
ferred to)  "  on  the  subject  of  India,  were 
"  strictly  correct,  except  in  one  instance, 
"  where  it  was  stated,  that  '  the  wars  which 
"  involved  the  expense  charged  upon  the  go- 
"  vernmentof  India,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
"  commercial  department,  attendant  upon 
"  these  Avars,  were  conceived  to  be  abso- 
"  lutely  necessary.'  The  fact  is,  that  the 
"  commercial  department  was  never,  for  a 
"  moment,  neglected  or  overlooked.  What 
"  will  those  who  have  raised  such  a  clamour, 
"  about  the  investment  say,  when  they  are 
"  informed,  that  in  the  year  1S03-4,  the 
«  very  year  of  our  great  struggle,  which  was 
'*  to  decide  whether  the  French  and  the 
"  Mahrattas,  or  the  English  nation  were  to 
"  be  paramount  in  India?  In  that  year  the 
"  investment  for  Europe,  China,  Sec. 
"  amounted  to  very  nearly  two  millions  and 
"  a  half  sterling,  an  investment  equal  to,  if 
"  not  exceeding,  that  of  any  former  year  of 
"  peace;  if,  afterwards  in  the  winding-up 
'*  the  expenses  of  so  important  a  war,  some 
"  diminution  of  the  investment  should  take 
"  place;  if  the  India  Company  should  be 
"  disappointed  for  one  season  of  the  prodi- 
"  gious  consignments  which  they  expect, 
"  they,  who  have  reaped  such  extraordinary 
"  advantages,  may  well  submit  to  an  occa- 
"  sional  appropriation  of  a  part  of  their 
"  commercial  funds,  in  order  that  the 
"  stream  may  hereafter  flow  to  them  more 
"  copious  and  secure.  The  deficiency,  if 
"  any  has,  or  should  occur,  must  be  tempo- 
"  run/.  We  are  now  invulnerable  in  the 
"  East;  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
"  consolidate  our  power.,  and  turu  the  best  to 
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"  account  that  peace  which  has  been  the 
<e  result  of  a  glorious,  wise,  and  honourable 
"  war." One  would  like  to  take  the  se- 
veral parts  of  this  statement  in  their  order  of 
succession ;  but,  really,  it  is  quite  impossible 
not,  at  once,  to  fasten  upon  this  "  glorious, 
wise,  and  honourable  war."  As  to  the  glory 
of  it,  where,  I  would  ask  is  the  glory  of  over^ 
running  and  plundering  and  subjugating 
countries,  the  inhabitants  of  which  under- 
stand little  or  nothing  of  the  art  of  European 
warfare,  or  who,  at  the  very  best,  are  but  in- 
differently skilled  therein,  and  are  almost 
entirely  unprovided  with  all  other  than  the 
mere  bodily  means  of  carrying  it  on  ?  The 
victories  over  them  have  never  been  regarded 
as  victories  by  me,  nor,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
by  any  one  Englishman,  who  has  duly  re- 
flected upon  the  circumstances,  under  which 
they  have  been  achieved.  Let  any  one  ob- 
serve, the  effect  produced  upon  the  public 
by  the  pompous  accounts,  published  in  our 
papers,  relative  to  those  victories,  and  then 
let  him  say,  what  is  the  degree  of  [estimation 
in  which  they  are  generally  held.  They  are, 
in  fact,  no  victories  at  all.  They  are  felt  to 
be  no  victories;  and,  if  the  history  of  them 
should  live  for  only  a  century,  it  will  be  read 
with  feelings  much  about  such  as  those 
which  are  excited  at  the  reading  of  the  "  vic- 
tories" of  the  Spaniards  over  the  helpless  and 
"unoffending-inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

With  respect  to  the  "  wisdom"  of  tire 

wars  in  India,  it  might  be  enough  to  say, 
that  they  have  been  beocun  and  continued  in  a 


direct,  in  an  open,  and  daring  violation,  of  a 
most  positive  and  explicit  declaration  of  par- 
liament; but,  besides  this, we  are  now  about 
to  feel,  nay  we  have  already  felt,  that  they 
have  had  no  other  tendency  than  that  of  ad- 
ding to  our  financial  embarrassments,  of 
draining  our  country  of  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  of  sending  to  lord  it  in  Eng- 
land, men  who  by  plunder  have  grown  rich, 
and  by  an  unbridled  use  of  power  have 
grown  intolerably  insolent  and  oppressive. — 
Now,  as  to  the  fact  (a  fact  in  itself  of  little 
importance),  whether  these  wars  have,  or 
have  not,  caused  "  the  commercial  depart- 
ment to  be  overlooked,"  one  would  natural- 
ly ask  for  proof  of  the  assertion  made  by  this 
"writer;  and,  one  would  certainly  conclude, 
that  such  proof  is  not  furnished  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Company's  affairs,  which, 
as  this  writer  himself  seems  to  allow,  are 
such  as  are  likely  to  compel  the  Company  to 
oblige  the  East  India  proprietors  to  'f  sub- 
"  mit  to  an  occasional  appropriation  of  part 
"  of  their  funds,  in  order  that  the  stream 
"  may  hereafter  flow  to  them  more  copious 
^  and  secure,"     This,,  if  I  understand  him 
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rightly,  is,  in  other  words,  that  the  East  In- 
dia stock  holders  must  now  begin  to  submit 
to  a  reduction  of  their  dividends;  and,  in-: 
deed,  this  is  so  very  just  and  necessary,  if  the 
Company  have  not  the  means  of  paying 
them  as  heretofore,  that  I  not  only  highly 
approve  of  it,  but  could  wish  to  see  the 
principle  applied  to  certain  other  dividends; 
which,  out  of  delicacy  to  the  "  blood-suck- 
ers ajid  the  muck-worms,"  I  shall,  for  the 
present  forbear  particularly  to  designate. 
But,  "  the  deficiency,  if  any  has  occurred,, 
or  should  occur,  must  be  temporary."  Oh! 
by  all  means!  Every  failing  tradesman's  de- 
ficiencies are  "  temporary,"  at  first;  sel- 
dom, however,  are  they  made  up ;  and,  this , 
I  take  it,  will  be  the  case  with  the  East-In- 
dia Company,  if  once  a  reduction  should  be 
made  in  the  dividends;  unless,  indeed,  the 
parliament  can  be  induced  to  tax  the  nation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  deficiency 
good  ;  than  which,  I  will  venture  to  declare 
myself   able   to   prove,    nothing  was   ever 

attempted   more  unjust    or    impolitic. < 

Why  plague  us  with  this  jargon  about  in- 
vestments and  assets  and  the  like?  What  are 
these  nick-names  to  us  ?  Why  not  answer 
the  plain  and  simple  charge  of  owing  the 
public  above  7  millions  of  money  ?  Why  do 
not  the  East-India  Company  tell  us,  when 
they  intend  to  pay  us  this,  with  the  interest 
thereon  ?  We  have  already  had  squeezed  out' 
of  us,  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  two  mil- 
lions of  money  to  give  to  this  East  India 
Company  for  the  purposes  of  paying  their 
debts ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  should, 
instead  of  paying  to  .them  2  millions,  have 
received  from  them  7  millions.  These  are 
plain  facts.  This  statement  every  body  un- 
derstands.    Why    is    it   not    contradicted  ? 

Simply  because  it  cannot. With  regard 

to  the  appointments  above-mentioned,  they 
are  objectionable  in  many  respects.  Mr. 
Francis,  if  he  be  willing  to  go  to  India, 
should  be  the  Governor  General.  He  has, 
the  strongest  claim  to  it  of  any  subject  of 
the  King;  and,  which  is  more,  the  King 
and  the  country  have  a  claim  to  his  valuable 
talents  and  rare  integrity,  in  that  capacity. 
But,  if  he  was  to  be  excluded,  why  not  send 
out  some  other  man  ?  Why  leave  India  in  the 
hands  of  those  men,  who  have  been  so  con- 
spicuously instrumental  in  all  that  has  taken 
place,  for  many  years  past,  in  that  wivtclud 
country?  Men  stared  at  one  another,  and 
well  they  might,  when  the  navy  was  shifted 
from  the  hands  of  Lord  Melville  to  thos^  of 
Lord  Barham.  If  these  appointments  have 
really  taken  place,  and  should  be  sanctioned 
by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  the  country  will 
have  a  complete  proof,  that,  as  far  as  regards 
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India,  no  change  of  system  is  to  take  place  ; 
and,  in  that  case,  our  hopes  must  again  be 
placed  upon  the  force  of  events.  But,  it 
were  weJJ  not  to  forget,  that  events  of  force 
will  not  now  lag  on  so  slowly  as  they  have 
heretofore.  As  the  patient  approaches  the 
ter  inaiion  01  his  fatal  disease  death  be- 
comes quicker  in  the  repetition  of  his  attacks. 
A  ministry  of  twenty  years'  duration  lias 
just  been  put  an  end  to ;  but,  foolish  indeed 
must  be  the  man  that  ever  expects  to  see 
another  of  half  that  duration,  unless  it  be 
supported  by  principles  quite  different  from 
those  which  supported  the  last.  The  pre- 
sent ministry,  if  they  were  to  continue  the 
Pitt  system  of  governing  India,  would  make 
that  system  their  own;  would  adopt  it  as 
their  child ;  would  become  the  patrons  of 
all  its  vices;  and  would,  of  course,  in  rea- 
son and  in  strict  justice,  become  responsible 
for  all  the  consequences  it  might  produce.  I 
do  not,  however,  say,  or  think,  that  they 
have  adopted  this  system;  and,  I  trust,  they 
will  not.  But,  I  must  think  it  extremely 
unwise  for  them  to  sanction  appointments 
which  may  furnish  but  too  fair  a  ground  for 
suspecting  that  they  have  adopted  it.  Some 
man,  if  not  Mr.  Francis,  some  man  not 
steeped  in  or  stained  by  India  connections, 
should  now  be  sent  out  to  that  coun.ry. 
There  would  then  be  a  ground  for  hoping, 
that  a  salutary  change  was  about  to  take 
place ;  but,  until  then,  no  such  hope  can  rea- 
sonably be  entertained. 

New  Appointments. In  the   last 

number  of  the  Register,  page  \g5  it  was 
stated,  that  Lord  Grenville  "  has  a  large 
"  pension  secured  to  him  with  a  very  com- 
"  petent  reversion  to  Lady  Grenville  "  This 
fact  had  been  so  often  stated  in  the  news-pa- 
papers,  without  contradiction,  that  I  took 
it  upon  trust.  I  am  now  assured,  that  there 
is  no  such  provision  for  either;  and,  that 
the  Auditorship  is  all  that  his  Lordship  has 
secured  to  him.  For  this  error  I  have  to  apo- 
logize, both  to  his  Lordship  and  to  my  read- 
ers ;  and,  I  do  it  with  a  degree  of  pleasure 
equal  to  the  pain  with  which  I  made  the 
former  statement ;  becanse,  though  this  cir- 
cumstance does  not  remove  the  objection  to 
the  very  extraordinary  measure  then  com- 
plained of,  it  certainly  does,  as  to  the 
point  of  disinterestedness,  materially  alter 
the  case.  In  nothing  that  I  said  of  this  most 
respectable  nobleman,  did  I  wish  to  lower 
him  in  the  public  estimation.  I  spoke  of 
him  as  I  thought,  and  as  I  still  think  ;  and, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  disguise  one's  opinion 
of  public  men,  it  will  be  full  as  necessary  to 
cease  to  write;  for  writing  under  such  re- 
straint,   neither  can  produce,   nor  ought   to 
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produce,  any  effect  upon  the  public.  Er- 
rors, particularly  productions  hastily  sent  to 
the  press,  all  men  are  liable  to  fall  into; 
and,  in  the  present  case,  the  error  must 
prove  advantageous  to  the  party  most 
deeply  concerned,  by  bringing  out  a  con- 
tradiction to  an  assertion  which  must  have 
been  greatly  disadvantageous  to  him. — — 
Upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Davison  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance, 
I  should  have  made  some  remarks ;  but,  a 
correspondent,  in  a  letter  immediately  be- 
low, has  rendered  ;it  unnecessary,  for  the 
present  at  least,  for  me  to  say  any  thing 
more,  than  thatT  perfectly  agree  in  all  that 
he  has  said.  He  has  said  not  less,  perhaps, 
and  not  one  word  more  than  I  myself  would 
have  said  upon  the  subject  if  he  had  not  said  it. 

NEW    APPOINTMENTS. 

Sir, — I  have  read  your  statements,  re- 
specting the  new  administration,  with  much 
interest.  In  addition  to  what  you  stated 
respecting  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  having  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  essential  ani 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of  difference  between 
the  judicial  and  executive  functions  of  the 
state,  permit  me  to  offer,  in  corroboration 
of  the  impropriety  of  his  being  a  cabinet  mi- 
nister, the  supposed  situation  of  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  at  the  time  of 
the  disgraceful  riots  in  the  year  1 780.  Had 
his  lordship  then  held  a  scat  in  the  cabinet, 
will  any  one  attempt  to  contend,  that,  even 
great,  impartial,  and  clear  as  he  undoubtedly 
was,  in  his  high  office,  after  having  witness- 
ed the  burning  of  his  house  in  Bloomsbury 
Square,  and  in  it  the  law  tracts,  prepared 
with  an  unparalleled  industry,  and  corrected 
and  arranged  by  himself  during  a  period  of 
40  years ,  by  a  lawless  and  desperate  mob, 
acting  under  the  misguided  zeal  and  direc- 
tion of  a  man,  who  was  afterwards  tried  for 
his  life  before  Lord  Mansliela,  in  his  judicial 
capacity :  can  it  be  imagined  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  human  mind  could  divest  itself  of  every 
tinge  of  partiality  ?  On  the  contrary,  so  far 
is  the  principle  recognised,  that,  by  law,  no 
judge  can  preside  at  any  trial,  touching  any 
property  whatever,  in  the  county  where  he 
was  born.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  such  a 
judge,  even  as  my  Lord  Mansfield,  after 
having  experienced  so  grievous  an  injury  ; 
after  having  heard  every  argument  that  in- 
genuity and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
realm  could  suggest,  and  the  enlightened 
ipmds  of  his  fellow  cabinet  ministers  urge 
of  the  supposed  guilt  of  the  misguided  de- 
linquent, and  the  cogent  reasons  for  his  in- 
dictment and  trial ;  can  it,   for  a  moment. 
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be  entertained,  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  judge  must  not,  in  some  measure, 
be  personally  and  ministerially  biassed  ;  and, 
being  so,  can,  or  ought,  he  to  preside  in 
judgment  on  the  trial  of  such  a  delinquent? 
Had  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  held  a 
£eat  in  the  cabinet,  he  would  have  been 
placed  in  this  novel  and  unheard  of  situation. 
— In  addition  to  some  other  observations, 
respecting  Lord  Grenville  and  his  office  of 
auditor,  &c.  there  are  some  minor  arrange- 
ments, on  Which  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  j  and  among  others,  it  appears, 
that  Alexander  Davison  is  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  an  office  of  great  rank  and  re- 
spectability, and  second  to  none  in  trust  and 
responsibility.  That  very  identical  Alexan- 
der Davison  was,  till  very  lately,  a  pri- 
soner in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  having 
been  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted,  before 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice,  for  bribery 
and  corruption  of  the  worst  and  most  exten- 
sive kind,  at  elections,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment. That  very  Alexander  Davison, 
so  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  bribery 
and  corruption,  is  appointed  to  a  place  of 
the  greatest  trust  and  consideration  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view.  The  sum  voted  for 
the  service  of  the  Ordnance  last  year  was,  if 
if  I  mistake  not,  d'3, 600,000.  Over  that  sum 
this  convicted  and  imprisoned  man  has  the 
entire  order,  management,  and  controul,  and 
the  only  security  required  of  him  is  two  sure- 
ties in  <i50O0  each!!!  One  should  have 
thought  that  the  circumstance  of  this  man's 
being  a  banker,  and  lately,  if  not  now,  con- 
tractor for  various  articles  for  the  army, 
Would  (exclusive  of  the  bribery,  corruption, 
and  imprisonment)  have  been  both  strong 
against  the  deed  of  his  appointment.  If 
ever  there  was  an  appointment  that  chal- 
lenged observation,  it  is  this.  That  any  mi- 
nistry should  confer  such  a  distinguished  si- 
tuation in  point  of  rank  and  emolument  on  a 
private  banker  or  army  contractor  would 
certainly  excite  sentiments  not  very  favour- 
able, however  fair  and  honourable  the  cha- 
racter of  the  conferree  might  be.  But,  to 
give  it  to  these  situations  united  and  super- 
added to  convicted  bribery  and  corruption  of 
the  deepest  dye,  that  of  bribing  and  cor- 
rupting the  very  source  of  legislature  itself, 
must  excite,  in  the  mind  of  every  honest 
man,  feelings  which  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe.  If  this  convicted  and  imprisoned 
briber  and  corrupter,  with  his  own  means, 
dared,  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  morality,  to 
turn  the  wretched  instruments  of  venality  to 
his  own  criminal  and  vile  purposes,  will  his 
n.w  appointment  lessen  those    means,    or 
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will  his  foul  and  guilty  ambition  have  less 
whereon  to  feed  itself?  Will  the  receipt  and 
direction  of  from  3  to  4  millions,  work,  in 
such  a  mind,  a  reform?  Will  it  not,  rather, 
extend  those  foul  views   and  practices  com- 

mensurately    with    the    opportunity? 1 

am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  Sec. — A.  B.  Bath,  18th 
Feb.  1806. 


APPOINTMENTS    IN    INDIA. 

(Extracted  from  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 
The  repeated  puffs  published  in  some  of 
the  late  ministerial  newspapers,  to  exalt  the 
character  of  some  of  the  India  Company's 
commercial  servants  in  India,  to  whom  the 
.political  government  of  that  empire  has,  by 
the  unfortunate  death  of  Marquis  Cornwal- 
lis,  accidentally  devolved,  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  introduce  those  gentlemen  to 
the  public.  Till  now  their  names  were 
hardly  known,  and  their  merits  never  heard 
of  in  this  country.  The  persons  we  mean 
may  be  very  honest  gentlemen,  and  proba- 
bly have  sufficient  skill,  because  they  have 
had  long  experience  in  some  of  the  lower 
departments  of  the  Company's  service,  viz. 
— :in  the  collection  of  a  settled  revenue,  and 
in  the  provision  of  white  cloths  and  piece 
goods.  The  names  of  these  persons,  now 
in  possession  of  the  Government  of  India, 
are  Sir  G.  Barlow,  Mr.  Udney,  and  Mr. 
.Lumsden.  It  is  said,  "  that  the  high  opi- 
"  nion  that  was  before  entertained  of  Sir 
"  G.  Barlow,  viz.  by  the  Directors,  is' 
"  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  his  conduct 
"  since  the  death  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis, 
"  whose  Plans  of  Reform  he  has  continued 
"  to  carry  into  effect  by  all  possible  means," 
This  meritorious  conduct  could  only  have 
acted  and  appeared  in  a  very  few  days  from 
the  death  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Sir  G.  Bar- 
low's first  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
consequently  the  evidence  of  it  is  yet  to  be 
produced.  On  this  subject,  however,  we 
have  some  questions  to  ask,  which  the 
friends  of  Sir  G.  Barlow  would  have  dona 
well  not  to  provoke.  How  long  has  he  been 
such  a  great  favourite  with  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors ?  The  answer  is,  that  by  his  uni- 
form support  of  every  principle  and  project 
of  Lord  Wellesley,  he  had  incurred  their 
highest  indignation,  and  the  more  as  he  was 
their  special  servant,  and  bound  to  their 
special  service.  Is  there  a  single  act  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  administration  which  this  gen- 
tleman did  ever  oppose  by  protest,  remon- 
strance, or  opposition  of  any  kind  ?  If 
there  be,  let  the  fact  be  produced.  It  is  not 
disputed,  because  it  is  a  thing  very  likely  to 
be  true,  that  upon  Lord  Wellesley's  being- 
removed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
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being  sent  out  to  repair,  if  possible,  some 
of  the  mischiefs  of  the  preceding  Adminis- 
tration— [and  if  he  was  not  sent  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  such 
a  man,  at  the  age  of  68,  should  have  been 
so  employed  and  so  sacrificed  as  it  has  been] 
■ — we  say,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  said 
Sir  G.  Barlow,  might  suddenly  have  changed 
his  note,  and  as  suddenly  have  professed  to 
reprobate  tJ  e  very  principles,  which  he 
practically  avowed  during  the  whole  period 
of  Lord  Wellesley's  government  :  and  on 
which  he  uniformly  acted.  The  fact  proves 
nothing,  but  his  personal  policy  and  h's  pru- 
dence, at  the  expense  of  some  other  quali- 
ties, which  alone  can  entitle  any  man  to 
e;  -soi  in  private- Jife,  or  to  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  the  pre- 
sent worthy  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors was  educated  under  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  Calcutta.  From  an  inferior  station 
there,  he  was  advanced,  in  process  of  time, 
to  the  superintendance  of  a  commercial  fac- 
tory for  the  provision  of  white  cottons,  piece 
goods  and  indigo ;  and,  in  that  line,  it  is 
but  justice  to  him  to  declare,  that  the  Com- 
pany might  not  have  a  more  skilful  servant. 
Where  he  learned  the  science  of  a  states- 
man, or  how  to  govern  an  empire,  does 
not  yet  appear.  Mr.  Udney  was  his  Deputy 
at  that  factory.  From  that  school  and  that 
station  he  was  advanced  to  a  seat  in  the 
Council  to  govern  India.,  The  vacancy, 
made  by  Lord  Cornwallis's  death,  was  in- 
stantly filled  up  by  Mr.  Lumsden,  the  Se- 
cretary, of  whom  nothing  is  known,  good 
or  evil.  This  arrangement,  however,  has, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  iniquitous  effect  of 
superceding  the  just  rights  and  claims  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  the  Company's  ser- 
vant of  37  years  standing,  and  in  his  person 
the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Directors. — 
This  gentleman,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
peated provisional  appointments,  has  been  in 
possession  of  a  seat  in  the  Council,  has  been 
removed  by  superior  interest  at  home,  and 
is  now  again  superseded  by  Mr.  Lumsden. 
These  are  the  plain  indisputable  facts,  with- 
out reflexion  upon  the  character  of  any 
man ;  and  this  is  the  state  in  which  it  is 
proposed  the  government  of  India  should 
be  left. 


AMERICAN  FINANCE. 

Official  Report  of  the  Revenue  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1805  ; 
together  with  the  Estimates  for  the  Year 
1800. 

REVENUE    AND    RECEIPTS. 

The  nett  revenue  arising  from 
duties  on    merchandize    and 


tonnage,  which  accrued  du- 
ring the  year  1801,  amounted 
to,  dollars     -  -  -   12,020,27^ 

The  nett  revenue  arising  from 
the  same  source,  which  ac- 
crued during  the  year  1802, 
amounted  to         -  10,154,564 

That  which  accrued  during  the 

year  1803,  amounted  to         -  1 1,306,430 
And  that  which  accrued  during 
the  year  1804,  amounted,  af- 
ter   deducting    that    portion 
which  arose  from  theaddition- 
al  duties  constituting  the  Me- 
diterranean fund,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  statement  (A)  to    12,6/2,323 
It    is  ascertained  that  the  nett  revenue 
which  has  accrued  during  the    three    first 
quaiters  of  the  year  1 805,  does  not  fall  short 
of  that  of  the  corresponding  quarters  of  the 
year  1804:  and  that  branch  of  the  revenue 
may,  exclusively  of  the  Mediterranean  fund, 
be  safely  estimated,  for  the  present,  at  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  which  is  nearly  the  ave- 
rage of  the  two  years  1803  and  1804 — The 
defalcation  which   took  place  in   the    year 
1 802,  and  the  increase  in  the  next  following 
year,  sufficiently  shew  that  nO  inconsiderable 
portion  of  that  branch  of  the  revenue,  is  due 
to  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe.    Yet, 
if  the  revenue  of  1802,  the  only  year  of  Eu- 
ropean peace  since  1/92,  be  considered  as 
the  basis  on  which  t©  form  an  estimate,  this, 
with   an    addition    of   10  per  cent,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increase  of  population  for  three 
years,  and  of  near  300,000  dollars,  the  com- 
puted revenue  of  New  Orleans,  will  give  a 

result  of  near  eleven  millions  and  a  half. - 

The  statement  (B)  exhibits  in  detail  the  se- 
veral species  of  merchandize  and  other 
sources  from  which  that  revenue  was  col- 
lected during  the  year  1804. — The  revenue 
arising  from  the  sales  of  public  land-;  has 
been  greater  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  Sept.  1805,  than  that  of  any  preceding 
year.  It  appears  by  the  statement  (C)  that 
during  that  period,  besides.  145,000  acres, 
sold  to  persons  claiming  a  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion, 47-1,000  acres  have  been  disposed  of  at 
the  ordinary  sales,  making  altogether,  with 
the  preceding  sales,  from  the  time  when  the 
land  offices  were  opened  in  1800  and  1801,  an 
aggregate  of  near  twomillionsof  acres.  The  ac- 
tual payments  by  purchasers,  which,  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  Sept.  1804,  had 
amounted  to  432,000  dollars,  and  had  not  in 
any  one  previous  year  exceeded  250,000  dol- 
lars, have,  during  the  year  ending  the  30th 
Sept.  1805,  amounted  to  575,000  dollars ; 
of  which  stun  535,000  dollars  were  paid  19 
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specie,  and  the  residue  in  stock  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  The  specie  receipts  from  that 
source,  may  for  the  ensuing  year,  be  safely 
estimated  at  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  receipts  arising  from  the 
permanent  revenue  of  the 
United  States  may,  therefore, 
without  even  including  the 
duty  on  postage  and  other 
small  incidental  branches,  be 
computed,  for  the  year  1806, 
at  twelve  millions  and  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  -  12,500,000 
The  payment  in  the  treasury 
during  the  same  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  temporary  duties, 
constituting  the  Mediterra- 
nean fund,  which  will  have 
accrued,  to  the  31st  March 
next,  are  estimated  at  900,000 
dollars,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  arrears  of 
internal  duties  and  of  the  di- 
rect tax,  and  from  other  inci- 
dental branches,  making  for 
temporary  and  incidental  re- 
ceipts, one  million  of  dollars.  1,000,000 
The  balance  of  specie  in  the 
treasury,  which,  on  the  30th 
day  of  Sept.  last,  amounted 
to  4,5/5,654  dollars  will,  as 
the  receipts  and  current  ex- 
penditures of  the  present 
quarter,  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  equal,  be  diminished  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  only  by 
payments  on  account  of  the 
American  claims,  assumed  by 
the  convention  with  France, 
and  as  the  whole  amount  of 
those  claims  which  remained 
unpaid  on  the  30th  day  of 
Sept.  last,  will,  in  this  esti- 
mate, be  stated  among  the 
expenditure  of  1806,  the 
whole  of  the  above-mention- 
ed balance  may  be  added  to 
the  receipts  of  that  year,  viz.  4,5/5,000 
Making  in  the  whole  an  aggre- 
gate of  more  than  eighteen 
millions  ol  dollars         -         -18,075,000 


EXPENDITURES. 

The  expenses  of  the  year  1806,  which 
must  be  defrayed  out  of  those  resources, 
are,  like  the  revenue,  either  of  a  permanent 
nature,  or  temporary,  viz.  The  permanent 
expenses  are  estimated  at  1 1 ,450,000  dol- 
lars, and  consist  of  the  following  items, 
viz. 
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1.  The  annual  appropriation  of 
eight  millions  of  dollars,  for 
the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  public 
debt,  of  which  more  than 
4,000,000  dollars  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  discharge  or 
the  principal,  and  the  residue 
to  the  payment  of  the  inte- 
rest -  8,000,000 

2.  For  the  Civil  Department, 
and  all  domestic  expenses  of 
a  civil  nature,  including  inva- 
lid pensions,  the  light-house 
and  mint  establishments,  the 
expenses  of  surveying  public 
lands,  the  third  instalment  of 
the  loan  due  to  Maryland,  and 
a  sum  of  50,000  dollars  to 
meet  such  miscellaneous 
claims  as  may  be  allowed  by 
Congress  -  1,150,000 

3.  For  expenses  incident  to  the 
intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, including  the  perma- 
nent appropriation  for  Algiers       200,000 

4.  For  the  Military  and  Indian 
Departments,  including  the 
permanent  appropriations  for  , 

certain  Indian  Tribes  -     1,030,000 

5.  For  the  Naval  Establishment 
(exclusively  of  deficiencies  for 
the  service  of  the  years  1804 
and  1805,  which  are  estima- 
ted at  600,000  dollars)  -     1,0^0,000 


1 1 ,450,000 
The  extraordinary  demands,   for  the  year 

1806,  amount  to  four  millions  of  dollars, 

viz. 

The  Navy  Deficien- 
cies of  1804  and 
1805,  as  above- 
mentioned  -      600,000 

And  the  Balance  of 
the  American 
Claims  assumed 
by  the  French 
convention  which 
remained  unpaid 
on  the  30th  Sep- 
tember last,  a- 
mounting  to       -     3,400,000 

4,000,000 

Making  together,  fifteen  millions 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars         ...  15,450,000 
It  appears  from  the  preceding  statement, 
that  the  permanent  revenues  of  the  U.  States 
will,  during  the  ensuing  yar,    exceed  tfre 
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permanent  expenditures  by  a  sum  of  more 
than  one  million  of  dollars,  and  that  the  mo- 
nies already  on  hand,  together  With  the  tem- 
porary resources  of  the  year,  will,  after  lea- 
vino-  the  sum  which  it  is  always  necessary  to 
keep  in  the  Treasury,  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge the  Navy  deficiencies,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  the  claims  assumed  by  the  conven- 
tion with  Prance,  the  large  receipts  of  last 
year  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  recur  for 
that  object  to  the  loan  authorised  by  the  Act 
of  the  1  Oth  of  November,  1803. 
(To  be  continued.) 

MILITARY    MANOEUVRES. 

§IR  . At  this  crisis  of  political  affairs, 

permit  me    to    request   your   patient   and 
serious  attention  to  the  following  hints  and 
reflections,  on  the  present  state  of  our   in- 
fantry forces,   likewise  on  the  military  re- 
sources of  Great  Britain  ;  which  I  presume 
to    imagine,  you    may  deem  of  some   mo- 
ment to  the  immediate,    and  future  welfare 
of  this  nation,  and  her  allies. — "  Often  the 
mind,  hurried  on  by  her  own  ardour  to  dis- 
tant views"    (perhaps  almost  wholly  rumi- 
nating on  mere  vain  and   frivolous  matters) 
•'  neglects   the  most  important  truths  that 
lie  open  before  her."     I  will  not,   at  least  at 
present,   attempt  to  encroach  on  your  time 
with  surmises   upon   the   many   disastrous 
consequences,  that,  not  unreasonably,  might 
be  attributed  to  a  very  miraculous  oversight 
of  several  of  the  mast  material  parts  of  that 
inestimable    military   treatise    compiled  by 
General  Sir  David  Dundas,    and    command- 
ed, by  his  Majesty,  "  to  be  rigidly  conform- 
ed to,  and  practised  by  every  regiment  in  his 
Majesty's    service,"  since   the   1st  of  June, 
1 7y2  :  whilst  the  minds  of  the  commander 
in  chief,    and  the  senior  part  of  the  army, 
seem  to  have  been  principally  diverted  by 
the   almost    useless   parts    of    parade ;    the 
annihilation  of  every  thing  that  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  British  service;  the  introduc- 
tion of  immense  tassels,  feathers,  and  other 
ridiculous  baubles,  very  ill  suited  to  military 
service,   from  no  evident  reason  than  their 
being    German;    with    the    establishing  of 
most   highly  unconstitutional   and   despotic 
maxims,  such  a3  place  the  fortunes  and  even 
characters  of  officers  who,    without  any  just 
cause  of  reproach,    may  have  zealously  and 
faithfully  served  for  many  years,    wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  a   weak   and   arbitrary  com- 
mander in  chief  j  which  cannot  fail,  if  con- 
tinued, soon  to  extinguish,  at   least  in  the 
inferior  ranks,  every  spark  of  honourable 
sentiment,  of  course  of  true  British  spirit, 
also  to  render  his  Majesty's  military  commis- 
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sions  totally  undesirable  to  any  being  who 
has  the  least  pretension  to  the  dignity  and 
feelings  of  a  gentleman,  likewise  most  im- 
minently to  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
state.  But,  I  will  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  a 
subject  of  such  magnitude  will  permit,  to 
elucidate  how  indispensably  requisite  the 
due  observance  of  these  great  rules,  which 
have  so  long  been  prodigiously  misinterpre- 
ted, is  to  that  most  importaut  of  all  military 
operations,  the  guick.  and  just  forma- 
tion INTO  LINE,  and  the  ACCURATE  MOVE- 
MENT of  the  line,-  likewise,  that  their  se- 
veral principles  may  be  clearly  and  thorough- 
ly **  shewn  to  the  eye,  and  fixed  in  the 
mind,"  of  any  man  endowed  with  but  very 
moderate  understanding,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  most  probably  in  a  few  hours; 
and  be' pretty  well  confirmed,  provided  the 
recruit  is  not  deformed  in  his  limbs,  during 
a  few  days  moderate  exercise ;  and  further, 
that  when  these  few,  and  simple,  but  most 
important  principles  are  once  habitually  ac- 
quired, no  earthly  reason  can  be  advanced 
why  even  the  worst  of  our  volunteer  corps 
should  not  be  able  to  perform  the  nineteen, 
manoeuvres,  ordered  in  his  Majesty's  rules 
and  regulations;  and  the  officers  be  indivi- 
dually found,  in  a  knowledge  of  their  prin- 
ciples, infinitely  superior  to  either  battalion, 
of  the  guards,  or  almost  any  corps  in  Eu- 
rope, in  their  present  state  of  discipline. . 

As  Sir  David  Dundas  represents,  in  the 
333d  page,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  rules 
and  regulations,  "  the  chief  object  of  every 
"  other  movement  is  the  quick  and  just  for- 
"  mation  into  line  when  necessary,  and  the 
"  consequent  advance  of  that  line  in  front 
"  towards  the  enemy."  And,  "  to  bring 
"  up  troops  to  the  attack  in  imperfect  or- 
"  der,  is  to  lose  every  advantage  which  dis- 
"  cipline  proposes,  and  to  present  them  to 
"  the  enemy  in  that  very  state,  to  which  af- 
**  ter  his  best  efforts  he  has  hoped  to  reduce 
"  them." — In  the  introduction,  the  general 
very  justly  states  that  "  one  man,  imperfect 
"  in  his  march,  or  whose  person  is  distorted, 
"  will  derange  his  division,  and  of  course 
"  "operate  in  a  still  more  consequential  man- 
"  ner  on  the  battalion  and  line :"  where- 
fore, **  every  old  soldier  is  ordered  to  be 
"  re-drilled  on  his  return  from  long  absence, 
"  before  he  is  permitted  to  act  in  the  ranks 

"  of  his  company." Admit  the  fact  that 

one  man  imperfect  in  his  march,  may  de- 
range his  division;  the  truth  of  which,  f 
trust,  I  shall  presently  clearly  evince ;  and 
the  immense  consequence  that  A  position, 
which,  in  standing  and  moving,  gives  the 
soldier  at  every  instant  neatly  the  greater 
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possible  command  of  his  person,  and  which 
might  be  preserved  longer  than  any  other 
•whatever,  without  constiaint  or  fatigue  to 
the  soldier,  should  be  adopted,  in  the  drill 
and  exercise  of  all  our  troops,  and  that  the 
several  wisely  ordered  rules  for  marching  in 
line,  &c.  be  properly  inculcated  in  every 
officer  and  soldier,  I  imagine  must  be  ob- 
vious incited. That  such  a  position,  and 

other  necessary  rules  are  most  plainly  laid 
down,  in  his  Majesty's  rules  and  regulations, 
I  hope  I  shall  succeed  in  my  endeavours  to 
convince  you,  and  every  other  rationally  re- 
flecting man.  Yet,  I  can  feel  no  diffidence 
in  protesting  that  those  most  essential  rules 
have  been  egregiously  misconstrued,  though 
written  in  the  most  possible  plain  language, 
well  adapted  to  every  understanding,  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  &c. ;  and  seem  even  to 
have  been  almost  totally  forgotten  by  the 
great  compiler  himself,  ever  since  he  wrote 
them.  Whether  as  the  learned  men,  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  disputations 
*'  often  continued  till  neither  controvertist 
remembered  upon  what  question  they  be- 
gan," the  general  had  continued  to  study, 
and  write  on  tactics  till  the  first  rudiments, 
which  he  has  so  admirably  laid  down,  had 
entirely  escaped  his  mind,  at  a  period  of  life 
when  the  faculties  naturally  fade ;  or  that 
the  Great  Ruler,  in  whose  rule  and  govern- 
ment are  even  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
kings,  has  been  pleased  here  to  present  us 
with,  a  perhaps  scarcely  ever  to  be  forgotten 
example,  of  the  great  weakness  and  instabili- 
ty of  the  mind  of  man, 

II  mice  a  nos  vertus  des  marques  de  foillesse, 
Et  rarement  accorde  a  notre  ambition 
L'etttier  et  par  honneur  d'une  bonne  action. 

Corneille. 

or  to  whatever  cause  this  wonderful  fact  is  to 
be  attributed,  are  not  points  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment for  our  present  discussion. — The  first 
section  of  his  Majesty's  rules  and  regulations, 
describes  die  most  possible  firm,  manly,  and 
unconstrained,  erect  position  *k  standing ; 
and  one  which  can  be  maintained  longer  than 
any  other  without  fatigue,  except  that  the 
arms  would  at  first  feel  rather  uncomfortable 
sensations  from  a  very  long  continuance,  in 
the  proper  military  position.  Of  course,  in 
the  training  of  troops,  attention  is  ever  to  be 
paid  to  the  order  [page  2]  that  "  bo  recruit 
be  kept  long  at  any  particular  part  of  his 
exercise,  so  as  to  fatigue,  or  make  him  un- 
easy."—1st.  Sect.     "  The  euual  saUABE- 

"  NESS  OF  THE  SHOULDERS  AND  BODY  TO 

"  the  front,  is  the  first  and  great  princi- 
"  pie  of  the  position  of  a  soldier.  The  heels 
"  mu.  t  be  in  a  line  and  closed.  The  knee 
"  ftrai-^kt,  without  stiffness.    The  toe  a  lit— 
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"  tie  turned  out,  so  that  the  feet  may  form 
"  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees.  Let  die 
"  arms  hang  near  the  body,  but  not  stiff,  the 
"  flat  part  of  the  hand  and  little  finger 
"  touching  the  thigh;  the  thumbs  as  far 
"  back  as  the  seams  of  the  breeches.  The 
"  elbows  *  and  shoulders f  to  be  kept  back, 
"  the  belly  rather  drawn  in,  and  the  breast 
"  advanced  without  constraint;  the  body 
"  upright,  but  incli?ii?ig  forward,  so  that 
"  the  weight  of  it  bears  principally  on  the 
"  fore  part  of  the  feet;  the  head  to  be  erect, 
"  and  neither  turned  to  the  right  or  left." — 
"  The  positions  in  which  a  soldier  should 
"  move  determines  that  in  which  he  should 
■*  stand  still.  That  excess  of  setting  up 
"  which  stiffens  the  person  and  tends  to 
"  throw  the  body  backward,  instead  of  for - 
"  ward,  is  contrary  to  every  true  principle 
"  of  movement ,  and  must  therefore,  be  most 

"  carefully  avoided." And  the  position 

in  marching  described  in  the  fifth  section, 
except  the  arms  being  of  absolute  necessity 
confined  straight  by  the  sides,  is,  perhaps, 
the.  most  natural,  firm,  and  majestic  walk 
that  human  wisdom  could  devise. — 5th  Sect. 
In  marching,  the  soldier  must  maintain,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  position  of  die  body 
directed  in  sect.  1 .  He  must  be  ivell  ba- 
lanced upon  his  limbs.  His  arms  and  hands 
without  stiffness,  must  be  kept  steady  by  his 
sides,  and  not  suffered  to  vibrate.  He  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stoop  forward,  still  less  to 
lean  back.  His  body  must  be  kept  square 
to  the  front,  and  thrown  rather  more  "  for- 
"  ward  in  marching  than  when  halted,  that 
"  it  may  accompany  the  movement  of  the 
"  leg  and  thigh,  which  movement  must 
"  spring  from,  the  haunch.  The  ham 
"  must""  be  stretched,  but  without  stiffening 
"  the  knee.  The  toe  a  little  pointed,  and 
"  kept  near  the  ground,  so  that  the  shoe 
"  soles  may  not  be  visible  to  a  person  in 
"  front.  The  head  to  be  kept  well  up, 
"  straight  to  the  front,  and  the  eyes  not 
"  suffered  to  be  cast  down.  The  foot, 
"  without    being   drawn     back*,    must    be 

"  placedjlat  on  the  ground." In  the  01- 

"  ciinary  time  of  march,  in  which  all  move- 
ments of  the  line  are  made,  75  steps,  of  3(> 
inches  each,  are  taken  in  one  minute. — The 
position  of  the  soldier  with  arms  is,  like- 
wise, incomparably    well  ordered,    in    tl  e 

*  The  points  of  the  elbows  always  to  be 
turned  direct  to  the  rear. 

•|  The  poults  of  the  shoulders  to  be 
thrown  back,  so  that  the  shoulder  blade* 
might  lie  quite  tk.t  on  the  back. 

{  Consequently  not  thrown  out  in  the 
common  most  absurd  manner. 
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twenty-third  section j  although  commonly, 
as  the  two  before  detailed  sections,  most 
widely  transgressed. — Sect.  23d.  Position  of 
the  soldier  with  arms.  "  When  the  firelock 
?<  is  given,  and  shouldered,  the  person  of 
"  the  soldier  remains  in  the  position  directed 
"*  insect.  1.  except  that  the  wrist  of  the  l«ft 
"  hand  is  turned  out,  the  better  to  embrace 
"  the  butt,  the  thumb  alone  is  to  appear  in 
'*  front,  the  four  fingers  to  be  under  the 
"  butt ;  the  left  elbow  is  a  little  bent  in- 
««  wards,  without  being  separated  from  the 
"  body,  or  being  more  forward  or  backward 
*•  than  the  right  one.  The  firelock  is  placed 
V  in  the  hand,  not  on  the  middle  of  the  fin- 
•'  gers,  and  carried  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
"  shall  not  raise,  advance,  or  keep  back  one 
"  shoulder  more  than  the  other;  the  butt 
<(  therefore  must  be  forward,  and  as  low  as 
"  can  be  permitted  without  constraint ;  the 
"  fore  part  nearly  even  with  that  of  the 
"  thigh,  and  the  liind  part  of  it  pressed  by 
"  the  wrist  against  the  thigh;  the  piece 
"  must  be  kept  steady  and  firm  before  the 
"  hollow  of  the  shoulder ;  should  the  fire- 
"  lock  be  drawn  back,  or  attempted  to  be 
41  carried  high,  one  shoulder  ivill  be  ad- 
*c  vanced,  the  other  kept  back,  and  the  up- 
"  per  part  of  the  body  distorted,  and  not 
"  placed  square,  with  respect  to  the  limbs." 
—And  the  immensity  of  the  importance  of 
the  utmost  attention  being  given  to  those 
wise,  but  very  simple  rules,  is  strongly  illus- 
trated in  the  following   passages  from  the 

"  Rules,  and   Regulations." "   As    the 

*'  march  of  every  body,  except  in  cases  of 
"  inclining,  is  made  on  lines  perpendicular 
Xf  to  its  then  front,  each  individual  compo- 
*f  sing  that  body  must  in  his  own  person  be 
"  placed,  and  remain  perfectly  square  to  the 
"  given  line;  otherwise  he  will  naturally 
"  and  insensibly  move  in  a  direction  per- 
"  pendicular  to  his  own  person,  and  thereby 
"  open  out  or  close  in,  according  to  the 
f?  manner  in  which  he  is  turned  from  the 
"  true  point  of  his  march.  If  the  distortion  of 
'.*  a  single  man  operates  in  this  manner,  and 

"    ALL  TURNINGS   OF  THE  HFAD  do  SO  distort 

"  him,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  that 

"  of  several  will  occasion,  each  of  whom  is 
"  marching  on  a  different  front,  and  whose 
"  lines  of  direction  are  crossing  each  other." 
— P.  25.  "  The  soldier,  in  marching,  must 
"  not  turn  his  head  to  the  hand  to  which  he 
"  is  dressing,  as  a  turning  of  the  shoulders 
"  would  undoubtedly  follow."  Ibid.  "  One 
"  man,  by  bringing  forward  a  shoulder  may 
"  oblige  the  wing  of  a  battalion  to  run  in 
"  order  to  keep  dressed."  Page  26".  "The 
'*  ELBOWS  must  be.  kept  steady,  without  Gon- 
"  itraint ;  if  ii;ey  are  opened  from  his  body, 
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"  or  if  they  are  closed,  in  either  case,  wa-- 
"  ving  on  the  march  will  take  place."     Page 

25. "The  march   ok  the  battalion 

"  in  line,  either  to  front  or  rear,  being  the 
"  most  important  and  ?nost  difficult  of  all 
"  movements,  every  exertion  of  the  com- 
"  manding  officer,  and  efery  attention  of 
**  officers  and  men,  become  peculiarly  ne- 
"  cessary  to  attain  this  end.  The  great  and 
"  indispensible  requisites  to  this  operation 
'•  are  the  direction  of  the  march  being  per- 
"  pendicular  to  the  front  of  the  battalion  as 
u  then  standing ;  the  perfect  squareness  of 
"  the  shoulders  and  body  of  each  individual; 
"  the  light  touch  of  the  files  (towards  the 
"  the  centre  of  battalions);  the  accurate 
"  equality  of  cadence,  and  length  of  step, 
"  given  by  the  advanced  serjeunts  whom  the 
"  battalion,  in  every  respect,  covers,  fol- 
"  lows,  and  complies  with.  If  these  are 
"  not  observed,  its  direction  will  be  lost; 
"  opening,  closing,  floating,  will  take  place, 
"  and  disorder  will  arise,  in  whatever  line  it 

"  makes  part  of."     Page    220. -"  The 

"  men  are  on  no  account  to  turn  their  heads 
"  to  the  colours,  but  to  preserve  them,  and 
"  consequently  their  shoulders,    square  to 
"  the  front,    and  to  depend  principally  on 
"  the  light  touch  of  the  elbow,  together 
"  with  an  occasional  glance  of  the  eye  [the 
glance  of  the  eye  is  intended  chiefly  tor 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  step  with  the 
directing  serjeants;  whenever  the  eye  is 
turned,  which  must  be  as  seldom  as  possi- 
ble,  it  should  be  but  momentarily,  with 
special  care   to  prevent  that  shoulder  to 
which  the  glance  is  made  from  falling  to 
the  rear]  for  the  dressing."     Page  224. — 
Notu  itlistanding  every  direction  that  can 
be  given  for  the  march  of  the  line  in  front, 
the  success  of  its  execution  will  totally  de*i 
pend  on  the  complete  dexterity  and  train- 
ing of  its  component  parts;  on  the  quick 
eye  and  ready  decision  of  the  commanders 
of  battalions:    on  the  accurate  cadence 
and  length  of  step,  snd  lines  of  march  ta- 
ken by   the  several   advanced    serjeants, 
and  by  the  battalions  ;  together  with  the 
perfect  squareness  of  each  individual's  per- 
:  son;  all   these,  justly  combined,  are  ce-« 
•  cessaiy  to  procure  that  precision  which  is 
'  not  unattainable,  and  is  so  essential  m 
:  this  most  difficult   and   important   ma- 
:  noeuvre*  for  the  halt  taking  place  near  the 
:  enemy}  and,  when  the  firing  should  be- 
'•  gin,  there  is  no  time  th  n  to  rectify  error:-, 
;  and  redress  the  line,  but  every  thing  must 
<  remain   in  the  situation  of  that  instant i 
'  and  though  a  line  a  little  irregularly  hall* 
'  cd  may  not  be  deficient  in  fire,  yet  itwjll 
'  present  espo  ed  flanks  of  br.ttabonSj  and 
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"  will  not  be  in  a  state  to  advance  farther  \ 
"  without  disorder,  even  should  an  enemy  : 

"  give  way."     Page  36. "  Accuracy  and  • 

"  squareness  of  position,  the  equality  of  ca-  ) 
**  dence  and  step,   the  light   touch   qfjiles,   \ 
"  which  is   never  to  be  relinquished,  just  j 
"  distances,   and   true   lines   of  movement, 
"  will  give,  without  apparent  constraint,  the 
"  head  being  turned,  or  the  least  trouble  ta- 
"  ken  in  dressing,  the  most  decisive  exactness 
"  in   the  marches   and  operations    of  the 
"  largest  bodies.'"     Page  36. — Hence,  the 
indispensable   necessity   of  that    admirably 
natural,  unconstrained  position,  described  in 
the  1st,  5th,  and  23d,  sections  of  his  Majes- 
ty's rules  and  regulations,  I  presume    has 
been  rendered  very  clear  to  every  under- 
standing ;  as  well  as  of  a  perfect  knowledge, 
and  due  observance  by  every  individual,  from 
the   commanding  officer  to  the  private,  of 
the  several  most  wisely  ordered,  and  simple 
rules  for  inarching  detailed  in  the  several 
foregoing  paragraphs. — As  for  the  nineteen 
manoeuvres  commanded  for  the  practice  and 
guidance  of  all  his  Majesty's  infantry  regi- 
ments, they  are  inimitably  well  arranged,  and 
so  constructed,    that  upon  their  few,    and 
simple  principles,  every  necessary  change  of 
position,  of  the  greatest  or  smallest  bodies, 
may  be  efFected  with  great  ease  and  accura- 
cy.    At  the  same  time,  there  will  not  be 
seen,    in   any  assembly  room   in  England, 
nineteen  country  dances  whose  figures   are 
net  more  complicated  and  far  more  difficult, 
than  the  evolutions  of  those  nineteen  ma- 
noeuvres,, when  the  first  rudiments  of  move- 
ment are  once  understood. From  various 

experiments,  which  I  have  actually  made, 
and  which  have  succeeded  in  every  instance 
far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  the  ordered  position, 
and  a  mature  ;ense  of  its  importance  in  all 
military  manoeuvres,  might  be  sufficiently 
established,  by  very  gentle  progression,  in 
any  man,  having  the  most  ordinary  share  of 
comprehensiveness,  provided  the  limbs  are 
not  insuperably  deformed,  in  the  space  of  six 
days  at  farthest ;  and,  I  think,  another  week 
would  enable  any  body  of  men  to  move  in 
line,  without  (though,  perhaps,  with)  arms, 
with  a  precision  not  to  be  arrived  at  by  the 
common  mode  of  training.  Further,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  by  exacting  from  the  offi- 
cers and  Serjeants  one  or  two  hours  (in  each 
day)  study  in  theory  of  the  principles  of  the 
•rdercd  manoeuvres,  besides  the  field  exer- 
cise with  the  battalion,  the  new  corps 
should  appear  in  the  space  of  two  months,  it 
rot  to  have  attained  the  ncme  of  perfection  in 
the  most  material  points  of  service,  at  least, 
hi.fmitelp  surpassing,   in  the  performance  of 
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the  nineteen  manoeuvres,  likewise  in  ihe 
knowledge  of  the  officer  and  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  in  the  several  principles  of 
those  manoeuvres,  either  regiment  of  the 
guards,  or  any  other  corps  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, except  those  regiments  which  h.-ve 
lately  been  under  the  immediate  command 

of   Major  General    Sir  John  Moore. ■ 

Yet,  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  there  are  ten  re- 
giments in  his  Majesty's  service,  in  which 
there  are  two  captains  who  could  command 
a  battalion  through  the  evolutions  of  those 
nineteen  manoeuvres  ;  or,  that  the  generali- 
ty of  our  military  officers,  of  superior  or  in- 
ferior rank,  could  display  a  greater  propor- 
tionate degree  of  professional  science. • 

Indeed,  Sir,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  of 
observing  the  drill  and  exercise  of  the  guards, 
or  any  of  the  before  mentioned  regiments> 
you  would  find  the  soldier,  so  far  from  being 
tvell  balanced  on  his  limbs,  in  an  extreme 
constrained  attitude,  which  cannot  be  con- 
tinued long  without  much  fatigue  and  pain, 
even  by  the  old  soldier.  The  arms  and 
hands,  not  in  the  prescribed  position,  or 
steady  by  the  sides,  but  unceasingly  moving 
in  various  ways.  The  body,  never  square  to 
any  direction  for  ten  paces  together,  and 
leaning  back  so  excessively  that  the  soldier 
can  have  but  very  little  command  of  his  per- 
son, even  on  the  smoothest  parade.  The 
knee  will  be  stiffened.  The  hoid  almost  in- 
cessantly turning,  if  not  to  whatever  way 
mere  idle  curiosity  may  incline  them,  to  the 
centre  of  the  battalion,  at  the  words  of  com- 
mand, by  the  officers,  "  eyes  right,"  or 
"  eyes  left;"  although,  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  said  of  the  necessity  of  the  greatest 
possible  care  to  keep  the  head  and  shoulders 
steady  to  the  front,  it  is  particularly  specified 
in  the  3d  sect,  of  the  rules  and  regulations  ; 
that  those  motions  (eyes  right,  or  eyes  left) 
are  only  useful  in  the  wheeling  of  divisions, 
or  when  dressing  is  ordered  after  the  halt. 
The  foot,  instead  of  "  without  being  drawn 
back,"  being  placed  flat  on  the  ground  ;  it 
will  be  thrown  out  in  a  very  unnatural  and 
highly  irrational  manner,  of  course  brought 
back  ;  and  the  heel  alone,  as  the  foot  reach- 
es the  ground,  will  bear  the  weight  of.a  tot- 
tering body,  which  will  be  leaning  back- 
wards. Wherefore,  a  superficial  observer 
would  naturally  conclude,  irom  the  march 
of  the  guards,  kc,  that  an  accurate  advance 
in  line  was  impracticable;  because  each  offi- 
cer and  soldier  is  continually  committing  se- 
veral most  flagrant  errors,  either  of  which 
would  frustrate  all  human  exertion  to  mova 
in  line  with  firmness  and  precision. — Every 
part  of  the  mere  show  of  parade  should,  at 
present;  if  not  entirely,  be  laid  aside,  until 
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the  whole  of  our  infantry  forces  are  perfect 
in  the  ordered  system  of  exercise.  Im- 
mense advantage  would  arise  from  a  total 
abolition  of  military  bands  ;  then  the  minds 
of  officers,  instead  of  exciting  the  admiration 
of  the  ladies  in  the  useless  parts  of  parade, 
would  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  real  duty. 
"  The  use  ofmusick  or  drums  are  absolutely 
"  forbid"  [page  78  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions] in  the  training  of  troops,  "  lying  in- 
"  compatible  with  the  just  and  combined 
"  movements  of  ami  considerable  body,  and 
"  giving  false  aids  to  the  very  smallest: 
"  they  never  persevere  in  the  ordered  time,  or 
"  in  any  other,  are  constantly  changin<> 
"  measure,  create  noise,  and  counteract  the 
*.'  very  end  they  are  supposed  to  promote." 
Nor  should  music  ever  be  used  in  the  march 
of  troops,  but  whilst  one  or  two  persons  are 
observing,  by  the  plummet  or  stop  watch, 
whether  they  can  preserve  the  ordered  ca- 
dence of  step,  "  in  spite  of  any  noise  or  cir- 
"  cumstance   that   could  tend  to    derange 

*'  them." What   I   have  represented  as 

practicable  by  undrilled  troops  in  the  course 
of  two  months,  I  presume  might  be  ac- 
complished by  even  the  worst  of  our 
volunteer  battalions,  not  infested  by  in- 
terior discord  in  the  course  of  one  month. 
As  yet  they  are  by  no  means  in  a  state  which 
ought  to  inspire  themselves  or  their  country 
With  any  solid  expectation  that  their  zeal 
and  bravtry  could  subdue  an  experienced 
enemy,  whose  recent  victories  yield  them  an 
almost  irresistible  confidence.  I  have  often, 
indeed  lately ^been  in  Hyde  Park,  &c.  where 
the  volunteer  and  other  corps  have  been 
brigaded  and  inspected ;  and  the  very  in- 
stant that  their  arms  were  shouldered,  I  per- 
ceived that  all  their  movements  would  be 
very  irregular ;  nor  have  they  been  one  mi- 
nute in  motion  'ere  much  confusion  and  dis- 
order pervaded  their  ranks,  through  an  egre- 
gious deviation  from  almost  every  rule  laid 
down  for  their  guidance.  Yet,  very  flatter- 
ing encomiums  wefe  lavished  upon  their 
soldier-like  conduct  under  arms,  &c.j  which 
compliments  were  not  dishonestly  given, 
though  utterly  undeserved  ;  for  the  generals 
of  brigades  and  inspectors  were  very  igno- 
rant in  the  true  and  orde.ed  principles 
of  movement,  and  therefore,  knew  not  how 
to  direct  them  better.— At  the  same  time,  I 
will  do  the  volunteers  the  justice  to  confess 
my  opinion  that  they  are  very  little  inferior 
to  most  of  our  regular  regiments,  in  point  of 
discipline.  For  even  in  the  last  campaign  at 
Weymouth,  where,    not  many  weeks  dince, 
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I  saw  several  sham  battles,  &c  I  remarked 
an  equal  degree  of  disorder  and  confusion  at 
almost  every  instant  of  movement,  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  cause :  and  it  is  to  be 
concluded  that  the  Commander-in-chief 
would  not  have  exposed  himself  to  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Sovereign,  by  sending  regi- 
ments under  the  eye  of  the  King,  which 
were  inferior,  in  discipline,  to  the  generality 
of  the  British  service. — The  immense  advai  - 
tages  that  would  immediately  follow,  from 
a  reasonable  reform  in  those  defects  which  I 
hope  I  have  clearly  pointed  Out,  would  ex- 
ceed easy  calculation.  If  such  perfection  in 
discipline,  as  I  have  presumed  to  assert  as 
attainable  by  even  the  worst  of  our  volunteer 
corps  in  one  month,  or  by  a  body  of  totally 
undrilled  recruits,  under  one  or  two  judi- 
cious officers,  in  the  space  of  two  months, 
could  be  established  throughout  the  whole 
of  our  regular  and  militia  regiments,  and  in 
four  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  composed 
of  truly  zealous,  loyal,  and  brave  men  ;  even 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  :  Great  Bri- 
tain might  then  be  enabled  to  send  a  mili- 
tary force  to  the  Continent,  which  could 
well  be  expected  to  co-operate  effectually 
with  our  allies,  in  reducing  he r  haughty  foe 
to  the  absolute  necessity  ofv  humbly  suing 
for  peace,  upon  such  a  solid  basis  as  must 
ensure  the  repose  of  Europe  for  some  ages. 
Our  battalions,  under  a  commander  in  whose 
abilities  and  conduct  they  could  rationally 
entertain  an  implicit  faith,  would  march 
against  their  Gallic  enemies  in  a  confidence, 
with  which  a  well  founded  sense  of  their 
superiority  would  animate  them,  that  would, 
perhaps,  rival  the  great  achievements  of 
Crecy,  Poictiers,  Agincourt,  or  any  glorious 
martial  feats  yet  accomplished  by  the  British 
arms.  Nor  would  a  monarch  of  France,  be 
so  absurd  as  longer  to  amuse  himself,  or  that 
nation,  with  the  chimerical  hopes  of  at- 
tempting the  invasion  of  this  country,  with- 
out meeting  inevitable  and  instantaneous  de- 
struction; or  of  seriously  affecting  the  vital 
resources  of  England  by  subsidies  for  a  large 
standing  force,  to -keep  at  bay  a  mere  bug- 
bear army,  encamped  at  Boulogne,  &c. 
when  it  should  be  known  to  the  world  that 
an  immense  army  of  the  best  possible  train- 
ed Britons,  who  whilst  they  were  peaceably 
enriching  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their 
families,  and  adding  inexhaustible  strength 
to  the  national  finance,  by  their  honest  in- 
dustry, would  at  all  times  be  ready  to  mus- 
ter impregnable  lines  on  whatever  part  of 
our  coasts  an  enemy  should  be  raih  enough 
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to  -approach.  Neither  would  France  soon 
venture  again  to  trample  on  the  established 
rights  of  civilized  nations,  or  to  violate  those 
treaties   which   would  proclaim  a  glorious 

peace  to   England  and  her   allies. The 

following  fact,  the  verity  of  which  I  could 
easily  substantiate  upon  ample  testimony, 
might  serve  as  a  very  powerful  proof  that 
neither  the  military  strength  or  patriotism 
of  this  empire  are  to  be  estimated  merely  by 
<he  regular,  militia,  and  volunteer  forces 
now  mustered  under  arms;  likewise,  that, 
whilst  all  classes  of  the  community  are  uni- 
ted in  fervent  loyalty  towards  a  wise  and  be- 
nevolent Sovereign,  and  by  a  rational  attach- 
ment to  our  glorious  civil  constitution,  no 
justly  grounded  fear  of  invasion  ought  to 
agitate  the  public  mind,  if  the  armies  of 
every  other  European  power  were  to  assem- 
ble on  the  neighbouring  shores.  In  the 
year  1/98,  I  happened  to  be  stationed  at 
Monmouth,  and  one  day  dining  in  company 
with  a  very  worthy  and  zealous  patriot,  was 
r.sked,  by  him,  many  pertinent  questions 
concerning  the  army,  especially  of  the  gene- 
ral system  of  drill;  I  could  not  avoid  inge- 
nuously confessing,  with  all  possible  defer- 
ence to  the  senior  part  of  the  army,  my  con- 
viction that  the  usual  method  of  training- 
troops,  in  their  exercise,  was  most  palpably 
bad,  and  in  most  parts  erroneous  in  the  ex- 
treme. 1  likewise  added  a  very  humble, 
but  most  decided  opinion,  that,  from  what 
I  had  witnessed  during  one  month  in  a  mi- 
litia corps,  about  the  year  17S~  or  1/8S-, 
conjoined  with  impressions  resulting  within 
jny  own  mind  from  some  little  serious  me- 
ditation, a  body  of  entirely  untrained  men, 
under  two  or  three  experienced,  and  judi- 
cious officers,  and  a  few  well  drilled  non- 
commissioned officers  or  soldiers,  might  be 
instructed  to  move  in  line,  and  perform  the 
most  material  manoeuvres,  in  less  than  mam' 
days,  by  affirm,  easy,  and  natural  pan1,  as 
well  as  could  be  done  by  the  common  mode 
Of  drill,  in  many  years.  About  that  time 
there-  were  many  volunteer  associations 
forming,  at  the  desire  of  the  government. 
The  before-mentioned  gentleman  was  very 
active  in  promoting  the  wishes  of  govern- 
ment,- and  finding  many  persons  professing 
great  affection  to  the  King  and  constitution, 
and  high  respect  for  the  gentlemen  elected 
as  the  officers  for  the  Monmouth  corps,  still 
objected  to  enroll  themselves,  from  a  plau- 
sible conjecture  that  'much  valuable  time, 
and  expense  would  be  wasted",  under  officers 
jfaiversed  in  military  tactics,  without  arriv- 
ing at  an  efficient  starts  of  di.scipljne;  my 
frieim,  conceiving  the  justice  of  my  answers 
It  hi.  several  (y\<jx<<i!j  repeated  my  s«hti- 


ments  to  some  of  diose  who  were  hesitating 
about  entering  the  volunteers.  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  about  seven  hundred  re- 
spectable residents  of  the  town  and  environs 
of  Monmouth  enrolled  themselves,  under 
very  solemn  pledges,  to  stand  forward  in  the 
event  of  invasion,  or  of  an  enemy  appearing 
in  force  upon  the  coasts,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  regular  officers  who  might  be  re- 
cruiting in  that  district,  and  to  proceed  to 
whatever  part  of  the  kingdom  their  services 
might  be  required  in ;  each  man  receiving 
one  shilling  bounty,  with  a  supposition  of 
thereby  binding  themselves  irrevocably,  and 
most  effectually  under  the  discipline  and  pe- 
nalties of  martial  law. 1  have  very  good 

reasons  for  believing  the  same  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism might  be  found  throughout  every 
town  and  village  in  England. — Should  those 
errors  in  the  drill,  of  which  I  hope  I  have 
sufficiently  spoken,  be  amended  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  few,  simple  and  most  ex- 
cellent rules  laicLdown  by  General  Sir  David 
Dundas,  it  would  soon  follow  of  coarse  that 
the  officers  would  possess  "  that  degree  of 
**  intelligence  which  should  distinguish 
"  every  officer  according  to  his  station,"  and 
"  he  cool  and  collected"  in  all  situations  j 
ever?)  word  of  command  and  instruction, 
would  be  given  in  that  "firm,  decided,,  and 
"  proper  manner  in  which  orders  should  be 
"  given,"  and  the  justness  of  execution  and 
confidence  of  the  soldier  would  on  all  occa- 
sions be  proportioned.  No  longer  would 
the  soldier  receive  hard  stripes  with  sticks, 
and  canes  upon  his  shoulders,  and  continual- 
ly bear  the  brunt  of  terrible  vollies  of  drill"- 
i  jargon,  which  .degrade  the  soldier  to  the 
lowest  ebb  in  the  esteem  of  his  own  mind  r 
neither  would  the  gentleman  be  insulted  and 
abused,  in  the  officer,  by  those  disgraceful 
tides  of  vile  aluse,  which  now  pass  current 
for  the  very  essence  of  ?i;i/itar</  science-^ 
whilst  the  errors  at  which  they  were  direct- 
ed were  the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
"  faults  of  principle,  not  of  the  soldier." — • 
After  which,  let  the  term  of  enlistment  b« 
limited;  and  some  salutary  regulations  re- 
specting service  in  unhealthy  climates;,  a* 
also  concerning  the  commutation  of  legul 
penalties,  for  criminal  offences,  to  military 
service,  be  established ;  I  might  then  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  that  nothing  would  exist 
in  the  British  army,  which  could  be  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  natural  sentiment  of 
rational  beings  endowed  with  sensibility. — 
And  then  it  might  be.  fairly  presumed,  the 
government  would  find  nbaffficulty  in  mus- 
tering a  sufficient  regular  force  to  answer 
the  utmost  probable  exigencies  of  the  state, 
•in  any  popular  oactsfc,  without  the  (present 
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ineffectual)  offer  of  large  bounties.  I  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised,  if,  in  peaceable  times, 
extremely  good  subjects  should  be  found 
even  ready  to  give  a  bounty  to  be  received 

into  the  regular  regiments. 1  apprehend 

from  pretty  good  sources  of  information, 
that  few  men,  excepting  those  who  have 
been  discharged  from  jails,  or  from  the  cus- 
tody of  peace  officers,  for  criminal  offences, 
on  the  express  condition  of  enlisting,  have 
entered  the  Army  of  Defence  ;  so  that  per- 
haps scarcely  any  man  can  be  said  to  have 
voluntarily  entered  under  that  bill,  from 
which  Mr.  Pitt  cherished  such  great  expec- 
tation.— I  have  witnessed  several  instances, 
very  respectable  evidence  to  which  I  could 
adduce,  if  required,  of  young  men  enlisting 
for  life  into  the  regular  army,  avowedly  from 
the  sole  motive  of  not  being  obliged,  by  being 
ballotted,  to  go  into  the  army  of  reserve} 
though  they  might  have  got  thrice  the  boun- 
ty which  they  actually  received  for  unlimit- 
ed service,  by  going  as  a  substitute  into  the 
same  army  of  reserve,  merely  from  regard- 
ing the  Army  of  Reserve  Bill  as  an  oppres- 
sive and  unconstitutional  measure.  There- 
fore, I  can  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  a 
decided  opinion  that  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
at  present,  can  entertain  no  other  than  delu- 
sive prospects  of  being  able  to  raise  any  con- 
siderable body  of  British  subjects  for  the  re- 
gular army,  but  by  compulsatory  means,  the 
very  sound  of  which  would  violently  shake 
the  constitution  to  its  foundation,  so  as  im- 
minently to  threaten  its  total  ruin. Per- 
haps, Sir,  it  might  be  requisite  to  inform 
you  of  my  having  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment, within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  se- 
veral plans  for  effectually  correcting  these 
defects,  and  establishing  a  superior  state  of 
discipline  throughout  the  regulars,  militia, 
and  volunteers}  and  have  learnt,  from  a 
confidential  friend  of  the  minister,  that  they 
were  not  deemed  unworthy  of  deliberate  pe- 
rusal by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, &c.  But,  from  their  not  expe- 
riencing the  further  attention  to  which  they 
have  been  thought  entitled,  by  very  able 
persons,  I  am  inclined  to  persuade  myself 
that  a  too  great  diffidence,  and  false  delicacy, 
towards  the  commander-in-chief  and  die 
eenior  officers  of  the  armv,  prevented  my 
being  sufficiently  explicit,  to  have  made  the 
extent  of  my  views  perfectly  conspicuous,  in 
offering  those  suggestions. — And  conceiving 
that  an  exposition  of  t/ie  nineteen  ma- 
noeuvres and  light  infantry  exercise 
(comprised  within  so  small  a  compass  as  not 
to  be  cumbrous  even  to  the  breeches  pocket) 
in  very  simple  and  concised  delineations;  a 
selection,  of  those  important  ■rtfdirtieiits,  so 
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strangely  misunderstood  for  above  fourteen 
years,  being,  in  my  work,  written  in  a  man- 
ner that  could  not  fail  to  strike  every  mind 
[vide  p^ge  50],  with  the  chief  rules  for 
moving  in  line,  column,  &c.j  a  method  of 
dressing  the  divisions  of  a  battalion  [page 
1 1/]  when  forming  into  line,  with  promp- 
titude and  precision  ;  also,  with  figures  re- 
presenting the  divisions,  and  half  platoons  of 
a  battalion,  by  which  any  manoeuvres  could 
be  conveniently  practised  in  theory;  would 
be  a  material  aid  to  the  execution  of  my 
plans,  in  case  of  their  being  adopted  ;  and 
thinking  it  not  very  improbable,  even  if  my 
suggestions  should  not  meet  a  very  favour- 
able reception,  that  the  little  compilation 
might  prove  instrumental  in  promoting  tho 
great  object,  which,  purely  from  patriotic 
motives,  my  mind  had  long  been  very  ear- 
nestly bent  upon.  I  submitted  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-chief,  nearly 
two  years  since,  the  accompanying  exposi- 
tion •  of  the  nineteen  manoeuvres,  &c.j  and 
was  honoured  by  "  the  thanks"  of  the  Duke 
ot  York  "  for  the  communication  of  the 
same,"  accompanied  with  the  compliment 
that  "  His  Royal  Highness  very  much  ap- 
plauded the  zeal  which  led"  me  "  to  the 
study  of  those  essential  points  of  service,  by 
which"  I  "  had  been  enabled  so  accurately 
to  delineate  them."  "  An  example"  which 
His  Royal  Highness  thought  "  highly  wor- 
thy of  imitation,"  &c.  ;  likewise  with  an 
intimation  that  the  commander-in-chief" 
was  not  aware  the  publication  of  the  compi- 
lation would  prbvfe  of  any  essential  service, 
the  subject,  having  been  so  fully  treated  of  by 

his  Majesty's   orders  and    regulations." ■ 

However,  I  requested  the  opinion  of  Colo- 
nel Clinton,  the  then  Secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  whether  the  commander-in- 
chief  would  be  displeased  at  its  publication  ; 
signifying,  to  the  colonel,  that,  otherwise  I 
felt  inclined  to  risque  the  expense  of  pub- 
lishing my  little  work,  under  a  very  humble 
hope  that  it  might  prove  in  some  measure 
useful,  "  from  its  being  principally  com- 
*'  posed  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Ins 
"  Majesty's  rules  and  regulations,  pai  ticp- 
"  larly  for  the  rhoyements  of  the  Una,  and 
"  operations  of  the  column ;  and  also,  Jro/n* 
"  its  containing  a  singular  mode  of  imprint* 
"  ing  on  the  mind  of  the  recruit  in  one  day's 
"  exercise,  a  perfect  idea  uj  the  true  princi- 
"  pies-  of  moving  in  tine,  according  to  !}is 
"  Majesty's  rules  and  regulations  [vide  page 
"  0'3],  which  I  had  never  observed,  either 
"  in  that  great  work,  or  in  the  exercise  of 
"  any  regiment:   but  by  which  I  had,  in  the 

*  published  at  Lloyd's  in  Blarlev  Street. 
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"  course  of  one  morning,  made  a  volunteer 
"  company,  which  had  not  been  enrolled  a 
"  month,  march  several  times  round  a  field 
"  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or  rather 
"  steep  ascent,  with  a  degree  of  precision 
**  that  I  had  not  frequently  seen  surpassed." 
I  was  favoured  by  an  answer  from  Colonel 
Clinton,  informing  me  that  he  had  "  no 
idea  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  disap- 
prove of"  my  "  publishing  the  manuscripts 
which"  I  "  could  be  urged  to  do  from  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  contributing  in 
some  degree  to  the  general  good  of  the  ser- 
vice."  However,  in  a  few  months  after- 
wards, Major  General  Sir  John  Moore 
adopted,  in  the  brigade  under  his  command, 
a  system  of  marching,  and  of  drill,  answer- 
ing the  conception  I  have,  and  have  long 
borne,  of  those  most  excellent  rules  pre- 
scribed in  his  Majesty's  rules  and  regula- 
tions, by  General  Sir  David  Dundas;  ex- 
cept that,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  the  re- 
cruit is  for  a  long  while  daily  tortured  in 
very  stiffened  and  ridiculous  postures,  with  a 
curious  notion  of  their  being  necessary  to 
instruct  him  in  that  admirably  natural,  firm, 
and  manly  position,  incomparably  laid  down 
in  the  1st  and  5th  sections  before  recited. — I 
have  passed,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  pe- 
riod of  human  life,  with  a  very  ardent, 
though  not  the  most  fortunate  zeal,  in  the 
army ;  but,  at  present,  there  are  most  cogent 
reasons  for  my  not  desiring  to  appear  in  any 
active  military  capacity ;  yet,  as  I  should 
ever  enjoy  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  in 
displaying  any  proofs  of  that  fervent  devo- 
tion to  my  King  and  country,  which,  from 
the  first  dawn  of  rational  reflection,  has 
taught  me  that  every  subject 

"  Est  de  tout  son  sang  comptable  a  sa  patrie," 

I  hereby,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  experi- 
ment, make  a  full  and  perfect  offer  of  my 
life,  or  to  suffer  perpetual  banishment,  from 
my  family,  friends,  and  this  my  native 
kingdom,  in  the  event  of  any  volunteer 
corps,  not  afflicted  by  internal  cabals,  being 
embodied  for  a  month  x  or  any  body  of  Bri- 
tish men,  officered  by  persons  having  the 
common  education  and  address  of  gentle- 
men, with  men  of  proper  respectability  for 
non-commissioned  officers,  being  assemble^ 
for  two  months  :  and  not  be  declared,  by 
competent  judges,  to  have  attained  upon  a 
plan  I  could  presume  to  suggest,  a  degree  01 
discipline,  in  the  most  essential  points  of  mi- 
litary service,  within  the  stated  periods,  infi- 
nitely superior  to  what  should  be  acknow- 
ledged by  those  judges  to  be  practicable  in 
the  longest  period  of  human  life,  bv  the  com- 
mon Seated  of  drill  and  field  exercise  ;  for, 
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as  a  celebrated  philosophical  writer  has  said, 
if  we  set  out  upon  false  axioms,  no  diligence 
of  art  we  can  use  while  we  folio  n  so  erro- 
neous a  course,  will  ever  bring  us  to  the  de- 
sired end.  There  is  a  very  respectable  old 
officer,  now  residing  in  my  neighbourhood, 
with  whom  I  have  not  the  honour  of  any 
personal  acquaintance,  but  by  whom  I  have 
seen  such  miracles  performed  through  an  al- 
most incomparably  mild  and  dignified  man- 
ner of  address,  by  the  drilling  for  only  one 
month  of  a  militia  corps,  when  the  militia 
was  first  embodied  after  the  American  war, 
upon  very  defective  principles,  that  I  should 
feel  myself  perfectly  easy  under  an  implicit 
confidence  that  he,  with  perhaps,  one  or 
two  officers  whom  he  might  desire  as  assist- 
ants, would  fully  accomplish  every  thing  I 
have  ventured  to  hold  forth,  in  less  than  th« 
specified  time,  by  a  few  simple,  concise,  and 
infallible  rules,  which  I  could  point  out  in 
his  Majesty's  rules  and  regulations,  compiled 
by  General  Sir  David  Dundas,  from  which 
the  eyes  of  vast  numbers  of  the  most  possible 
gallant  and  zealous  officers,  for  upwards  of 
fourteen  years,  have  been  arrested  by  a  too 
serious  attention   to  "  trifling  mimlenessei 

"  and  shadowy    distinctions." A    very 

humblk  Patriot. — Huntsmore,  near  Ux~ 
bridge,  Nov.  2S,  1805. 
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TREATIES,  8CC.  PRESENTED,  BY  HIS  MAJES- 
TY'S COMMAND,  TO  BOTH  HOUSES  OK 
PARLIAMENT,    28TH  JANUARY,     1800'. 

Treaty  of  Concert  between  His  Majesty 
and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  signed 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  11  th  April, 
1805. 

In  the  Name  of  the  most  holy  and  un- 
divided Trinity. — His  Majesty,  the  King  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  G.  Britain  and  lie- 
land,  and  His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  animated  with  the  desire  of  resto- 
ring to  Europe  the  peace,  independence, 
and  happiness,  of  which  it  is  deprived,  by 
the  unbounded  ambition  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment, and  the  immoderate  degree  of 
influence  which  it  is  striving  to  arrogate  to 
itself",  have  resolved  to  employ  every  means 
in  their  power  to  obtain  this  salutary  end, 
and  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  similar  disas- 
trous circumstances  ;  and  they  have  named. 
in  consequence,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
and  agreeing  upon  those  measures  which 
their  magnanimous  intentions  may  call  for, 
vjz.  His  Maj.  the  King  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  G.  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Ld. 
Granville  Leveson  Gower,  Member  of  Par- 
liament of  the  said  united  kingdom,  one  of 
His   Majesty's  Privy  Councilors,    and   his 
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Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  ;  and  His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  the  Sieur  Adam  Prince  of  Czar- 
toryski,  one  of  his  Privy  Councillors,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  State,  Senator,  ad- 
junct Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Member 
of  the  General  Direction  of  Schools,  Cura- 
tor of  the  Imperial  University  of  Wilna  and 
of  its  district,  Lieut,  of  the  Grand  Prior  of 
the  Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, of  the  Russian  Catholic  Priory,  and 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne,  and  Com- 
mander of  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  Sieur  Nicolas  of  Novossilzoff,  his 
present  Chamberlain,  adjunct  Minister  of 
Justice,  charged  with  the  examination  of  the 
projects  presented  to  His  Maj.  and  with  other 
special  commissions,  President  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  8ciences,  Member  of  the  General 
Direction  of  the  Schools,  Curator  of  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  of  its 
District,  and  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Vladimir,  who,  after  having  verified  and  ex- 
changed their  full  powers,  which  were  found 
to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  article: — Art.  1.  As 
the  state  of  suffering  in  which  Europe  is 
placed,  demands  speedy  remedy,  Their  Ma- 
jesties, the  King  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
G.  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  have  mutually  agreed  to 
consult  upon  the  means  of  putting  a  stop 
thereto,  withoutwaiting  for  farther  encroach- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  French  Govt.  They 
have  agreed,  in  consequence,  to  employ  the 
most  speedy  and  most  efficacious  means  to 
form  a  general  league  of  the  States  of  Europe, 
and  to  engage  them  to  accede  to  the  present 
concert ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  end 
proposed,  to  collect  together  a  force,  which, 
independently  of  the  succours  furnished  by 
His  Brit.  Maj.  may  amount  to  500,000  ef- 
fective men  ;  and  to  employ  the  same  with 
energy,  in  order  either  to  induce  or  to  com- 
pel the  French  Govt,  to  agree  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  peace,  and  of  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe. — Art.  2.  The  object  of  this 
League  will  be  to  carry  into  effect  what  is 
proposed  by  the  present  concert,  namely  : 
(a.)  The  Evacuation  of  the  Country  of 
Hanover,  and  of  the  North  of  Germany. 
(b.)  The  Establishment  of  the  Independence 
of  die  Republics  of  Holland  and  Swisserland. 
(c.J  The  Re-establishment  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  in  Piedmont,  with  as  large  augmen- 
tation of  territory  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, (d.)  The  future  Security  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  and  the  complete  Evacua- 
tion of  Italy,  the  Island  of  Elba  included, 
by  the  French  forces,     (e.)  The  Establish- 
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ment  of  an  Order  "of  Things  in  Europe, 
which  may  effectually  guarantee  the  Securi- 
ty and  Independence  of  the  different  Slates, 
and  present  a  solid  barrier  against  future 
usurpations. — Art.  3.  His  Brit.  Maj.  in 
order  to  concur  efficaciously  on  his  side,  to 
the  happy  effects  of  the  present  concert,  en- 
gages to  contribute  to  the  common  efforts, 
by  employing  his  forces,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  as  well  as  his  vessels  adapted  for  trans- 
porting troops,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
determined  upon  in  the  general  plan  of  ope- 
rations :  His  Maj.  will  moreover,  assist  the 
different  powers  who  shall  accede  thereto,  by 
subsidies,  the  amount  of  which  shall  corres- 
pond to  the  respective  forces  which  shall  be 
employed  ;  and,  in  order  that  the  said  pe- 
cuniary succours  may  be  proportioned  in 
the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  general 
good,  and  to  assist  the  powers,  in  proportion 
to  the  exertions  they  may  make  to  contribute 
to  the  common  success,  it  is  agreed,  that 
these  subsidies  (barring  particular  arrange- 
ments), shall  be  furnished  in  the  proportion 
of  1,250,000  pounds  sterling,  for  each 
100,000  men  of  regular  troops,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  a  greater  or  smaller  number, 
payable  according  to  the  conditions  herein- 
after specified. — Art.  4.  The  said  subsidies 
shall  be  payable  by  instalments,  from  month 
to  month,  in  proportion  to  the  forces  which 
each  Power  shall  employ  in  pursuance  of  its 
engagements,  to  combat  the  common  enemy, 
and  according  to  the  official  report  of  the 
armies  employed  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  of  the  several  reinforcements 
which  may  join  them.  An  arrangement 
shall  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
of  operations,  which  shall  be  forthwith  re- 
gulated as  to  the  period  when  these  subsi- 
dies shall  begin  to  be  paid,  and  the  mode 
and  place  of  payment  shall  be  settled  so  as 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  each  of  the  Bel- 
ligerent Parties.  His  Brit.  Maj.  will  like- 
wise be  prepared  to  advance  within  the  cur- 
rent year,  a  sum  for  putting  the  troops  in 
motion.  This  sum  shall  be  settled  by  parti- 
cular arrangements  to  be  entered  into  by 
each  Power,  who  shall  take  part  in  this  con- 
cert ;  but  His  said  Maj.  understands  that 
the  whole  of  the  sums  to  be  furnished  to 
any  Power  within  the  current  year,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  said  advance,  as  for  the 
monthly  subsidies,  is  in  no  case  to  exceed 
the  proportion  of  1,250,000  pounds  sterling, 
for  every  100,000  men. — Art.  5.  The 
High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  dif- 
ferent Members  of  the  League  shall  re- 
spectively be  permitted  to  retain  accredited 
persons  with  the  Commanders  in  Chief  of 
the  different  Armies,  to  carry  on  the  cor- 
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respondenee,  and  to  attend  to  the  military 
operations.— Akt.  0.  Their  Majesties  agree, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  league  being  formed, 
such  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  First  Article, 
they  will  not  make  peace  with  France,  but  by 
the  common  consent  of  all  the  Powers  who 
shall  become  parties  in  the  said  league  ;  and 
also  that  the  ContinentaLPowejrs  shall  hot  re- 
call their  forces  before  the  peace  ;  moreover, 
His  Brit.  Maj.  engages  to  continue  the  pay- 
ment of  the  subsidies  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war. — Art.  7-  The  present  Concert, 
which  is  mutually  acknowledged  by  the  high 
contracting  Parties  to  be  equally  valid  and 
binding  as  the  most  ,-olemu  treaty,  shall  be 
ratified  by  His  Maj,  the  King  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  G.  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by 
His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  St.  F'etersburgh  within  the  space 
of  ten  weeks,  or  sooner  if,  possible. — In 
testimony  whereof  the  respective  Plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  the  same,  and  have 
thereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  their  arms  — 
Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  April  11,  (30th 
March),  1805.  Signed,  G.  L.  Gower, 
Adam     Prince    Czartoryski,    Nicolas 

DE  NoVOSSILZOVF. 

No.  I.  (A.) — First  separate  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Concert  between  His  Majesty 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  signed  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  Uth April,  (30th  March  J, 
3  805. 

His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias, having  made  known  to  His  Brit.  Maj. 
his  arrangements  with  Their  Majesties  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, His  Brit.  Maj.  engages  to  fnfil  his 
stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty  of  Concert 
towards  each  of  those  powers,  if,  in  the 
space  of  four  months,  reckoning  from  the 
day  of  the  signature  of  the  presnt  instru- 
ment, both  those  powers,  or  one  of  them, 
shall  have  caused  their  forces  to  act  against 
France,  by  virtue,  of  the  engagements  they 
have  taken  with  His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias.-— This  separate  Article  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  were 
inserted  word  for  word  in  the  Treaty  ot" 
Concei  t  signed  this  day,  and  Shall  be  ratified 
at  the  same  time. — In  witness  whereof,  we, 
the  undersigned ,  by  virtue  of  our  ftjll  pav- 
ers, have  signed  the  present  separate  Article, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  pur 
arms.  Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  this  11  th 
April  (30th  March),  1805.— Signed,  G.  L. 
Gower,  Adam  Frince  Czaktoriski,  Ni- 
colas DE  NoVOSSILZOFF. 

js,r0  i.(B) — Fourth  separate  Article  of  il^e 
Treaty  of  Concert  beticeen  His  Majesty 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  signed  at   St. 


Petersburgh,   Uth  April  (20th  March,) 
1805. 

The  collecting  of  500,000  effective  men, 
mentioned  in  Art.  I.  of  the  Treaty  of  Con- 
cert signed  this  clay,  not  being  so  easy  as  it 
is  desirable,  their  Majesties  have  agreed  that 
it  should  be  carried  into  execution  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  possible  to  oppose  to  France 
an  active  force  of  400,000  men,  composed  in 
the  following  manner  ;  Austria  will  supply 
250,000  men,  Russia  not  less  than  115,000 
men,  independently  of  the  levies  made  by 
her  in  Albany,  in  Greece,  &c. ;  a"nd  the  re- 
mainder of  the  -I00.,000  will  be  made  up  by 
the  troops  of  Naples,  Hanover,  Sardinia,  and 
others. — This  separate  art.  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  validity,  as  if  it  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  of  Concert 
signed  this  day,  and  shall  be  ratified  at  the 
same  time. — In  witness  whereof,  we,  the. 
undersigned,  by  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  the  present  separate  art.,  and 
have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. — 
Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  this  11th  of  April 
(30th  March)  1805. — Signed  G.  L.  Gower. 
Adam  Prince  Czartoryski.  Nicolas 
de  Novossilzoff. 

No^  1.  (C) — Fifth  separate  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Concert  between  His  Majesty 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  signed  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  11  til  April  (March  2>0,) 
1805. 

'  His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias, engages  also  to  march  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, an  army  of  not  less  than  00,000  men 
to  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  and  also  another 
of  not  less  than  80,000  men  to  the  Prussian 
frontiers,  to  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
said  courts,  in  the  proportion  established  by 
the  Treaty  of  Conceit  signed  this  day,  and 
to  support  them  respectively  in  case  they 
should  be  attacked  by  France,  who  might 
suppose  them  to  be  engaged  in  some  "nego- 
tiation tending  towards  an  object  contrary  to 
her  views ;  but  it  is  understood,  that  inde- 
pendently of  the  115,000  men,  which  His 
Imperial'  Maj.  of  all  the  Russias  will  cause 
to  act  against  the  French,  he  will  keep  bo- 
dies of  reserve  and  observation  upon  his 
frontiers. — It  is  moreover  agreed,  tluvNas 
the  forces  promised  by  His  Maj.  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias  shall  all,  or  in  part,  jqui^ 
the  frontiers  of  his  empire,  His  Brit.  Maj. 
will  pay  them  the  subsidies,  at  the  rate  esta- 
blished by  the  present  Treaty  of  Concert, 
until  the  return  of  the  said  forces  to  their 
homes;  and  moreover,  the  equivalent  ©f 
three  mouths  of  subsidy  as  a  Premiere  mis* 
en  Catnpagne. — The  Russian  troops  already 
stationed  at  the  Seven  Islands,  or  which  may 
be  intended  to  be  transported  thither,  xviti, 
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not  enjoy  tiie  advantage  of  the  subsidies,  and 
of  the  Premiere  mise  en  Campagne,  stipulat- 
ed in  the  present  art.,  before  the  day  of 
their  leaving  the  Seven  Islands,  to  com- 
mence their  operations  against  the  French. — 
This  separate  art.  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  validity  as  if  it  were  inserted,  word  for 
word,  in  the  Treaty  of  Concert  signed  this 
day,  and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 
— In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned, 
by  virtue  of  our  full  powers,  have  signed  the 
present  separate  art.,  and  have  affixed  there- 
to the  seals  of  our  arms. — Done  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh, the  11th  of  April  (30th  March,) 
1S05.  —  Signed    G.    L.    Goweu.     Abam 

PRINCE  CzAETORYSKI.  NlGOLAS  DE  No- 
VOSSILZOi'F. 

No.  1.  (D) — Sixth  separate  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Concert  between  His  Majesty 
and  the  Emperor  of  Prussia,  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg/^  1 1  th  April  (Wtk  March,) 
iS05. 

His  Maj .  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom ofG.  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  His  Maj. 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  being  dis 
posed  to  form  an  energetic  concert,  with  the 
sole  view  of  insuring  to  Europe  a  lasting  and 
solid  peace,  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
justice,  equity,  and  the  law  of  nations,  by 
which  they  are  constantly  guided,  are  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  a  mutual  understanding, 
at  this  time,  upon  several  principles,  which 
they  wiU  evince,  in  pursuance  of  a  previous 
concert,  as  soon  as  the  events  of  the  war 
may  render  it  necessary. — These  principles 
are,  in  no  degree,  to  control  the  public 
opinion  in  France,  or  in  any  other  countries, 
where  the  combined  armies  may  carry  on 
their  operations,  with  respect  to  the  form  of 
government  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
adopt ;  nor  to  appropriate  to  themselves,  till 
a  peace  should  be  concluded,  any  of  the 
conquests  made  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
belligerent  parties  ;  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  towns  and  territories,  which  may  be 
wrested  from  the  common  enemy,  in  the 
name  of  the  country  or  states,  to  which,  by 
acknowledged  right,  they  belong,  and  in  all 
.•other  cases,  in  the  name  of  all  the  members 
of  the  league  j  and,  finally,  to  assemble,  at 
the  termination  of  the  war,  a  general  con- 
gress, to  discuss  and  fix  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  nations,  -on  a  more  determined  basis, 
than  unfortunately  lias  hitherto  been  prac- 
ticable ;  and  to  insure  their  observance,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  federative  system, 
calculated  upon  the  situation  of  the  different 
states  of  Europe. — This  separate  art.  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  validity,  as  if  it  were 
inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Concert  signed  this  day,  and  shall  be  ratified 
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at  the  same  time. — In  witness  whereof,  we, 
the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  our  full  pow- 
ers, have  signed  the  present  separate  art., 
and  have  atfixed  thereto  the  seals  of  our 
arms. — Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  lltb. 
April  (30th  March,)  1805. — Signed  G.  L. 
Gowkk.     Ad\m    Prince    Czaktoryski. 

x.ICOLAS  DE  NoVC-SSILZOFF. 

No.  1.  (E) — Eighth  separate  Article. 

It  being  possible  that  the  bias  which  the 
French  govt,  tries  to  give  to  the  councils  of 
the  different  states  of  Europe,  may  deter- 
mine one  or  other  of  those  states  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  the 
salutary  effects  which  are  the  objects  of  the 
present  concert,  and  even  to  have  recourse 
to  hostile  measures  against  one  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  in  spite  of  their  endea- 
vours to  establish  an  equitable  and  perma- 
nent order  of  things  in  Europe,  His  Brit. 
Maj.,  and  His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,agree  to  make  common  cause  against 
every  power,  which,  by  the  employment  of 
its  forces,  or  by  too  intimate  an  union  with. 
France,  may  pretend  to  raise  essential  ob- 
stacles to  the  developement  of  those  mea- 
sures which  the  high  contracting,  -parties 
may  have  to  take,  in  order  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject proposed  by  the  present  concert. — This 
separate  art.  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity,  as  if  it  were  inserted,  word  for 
word,  in  the  Treaty  of  Concert  signed  this 
clay,  and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 
— In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned, 
by  virtue  of  our  full  powers,  have  signed 
the  present  separate  article,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. — Done  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  the  11th  April  (30th  March), 
1S05.  —  Signed  G.  L.  Gowf.k.  Adam 
Pi;  i MCE  Czastorysk.1.  Nicolas  de  No* 
vossilzoff. 

No.  1.  (F) — Eleventh,  separate  Article. 
The  high  contracting  parties,  acknow? 
ledging  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  pro- 
positions of  peace,  which  it  is  their  iiuen- 
tion  to  make  to  Buonaparte  by  energetic  cfe? 
monstrations,  have  resolved  to  invite  His 
Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Maj.  to  put 
his; armies  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  action, 
without  delay,  by  completing  their  numbers, 
and  by  concentrating  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  borders  of  France.  His  Brit. 
Maj.  considering  the  extraordinary  expenses 
which  this  measure  will  render  necessary, 
promises  and  engages  to  furnish  to  His  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Maj.  immediately  after  his 
accession  to  the  present  concert,  the  sum  of 
one  million  of  pounds  sterling,  for  Premiere 
mhe  en  Campagne,  which  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  G.  Britain  and  Ireland 
will  not  reclaim,  in  case  the  negotiation^  for 
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peace  should  be  crowned  with  success,  pro- 
vided that,  in  a  contrary  event,  Austria  would 
take' the  field  immediately. — This  separate 
art.  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as 
if  it  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the 
Treaty  of  Concert  signed  this  day,  and  shall 
be  ratified  at  the  same  time. — In  witness 
whereof,  we,  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of 
our  fall  powers,  have  signed  the  present  se- 
parate art.,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  6eals 
of  our  arms. — Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the 
11th  of  April,  (30th  March),  1805. — Signed 
G.  L.  Gower.  Adam  Prince  Czakto- 
ryski.  Nicolas  deNovossilzoff. 
No.  1 .  (G)  — Separate  and  Secret  Article. 
Although  the  high  contracting  parties  have 
agreed  by  the  first  separate  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Concert,  established  this  day  be- 
tween them,  that  Austria  and  Sweden  shall 
not  partake  of  the  advantages  of  the  said 
concert,  but  in  the  event  of  their  bringing 
their  forces  into  action  against  France,  4 
months  after  its  signature,  by  virtue  of  their 
engagements  with  His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias ;  yet  His  Brit.  Maj.  consider- 
ing the  advantage  to  the  future  security  of 
Europe,  which  results  from  an  union  similar 
to  that  formed  by  His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  with  their  Majesties  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  King  of 
Sweden,  for  the  purpose  ot"  opposing  the 
further  encroachments  of  Buonaparte,  pro- 
mises to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
concert,  in  the  same  degree  towards  either 
ot  those  powers,  if,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1 805,  both  or  one  of  them  should  bring 
their  forces  into  action  against  France,  in 
virtue  of  their  engagements  with  His  Maj. 
ihe  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. — This  se- 
parate ."nd  secret  art.  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  validity,  as  if  it  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  of  Concert 
signed  this  day,  and  shall  be  ratified  at  the 
same  time. — In  witness  whereof,  we,  the 
undersigned,  in  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  the  present  separate  and  secret 
art.,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of 
o-ir  arms. — Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the 
1  lth  April  (30th  March),  1805. — Signed  G. 
L.  Gower.  Adam  Prince  Czartoryski. 
Nicolas  df.  Novossilzoff. 

No.  I.  (H.)— Additional  At -lick. 
His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
having,  in  pursuance  of  his  sincere  desire  to 
illSdre  success  to  ihe  enterprise,  concerted 
against  France,  determined,  in  case  the 
circumstances  should  require  it,  to  augment 
the  ftircfcs  which  he  has  promised  to  bring 
into  action,  to  an  hundred  and  eighty  thou? 
'•.id  men,  His  Maj  the  King  of  the  United 
.Kingdom  of  G.  Britain  and  Ireland,  pro- 


mises, and  engages  to  pay,  in  that  case,  to 
His  Imperial  Maj.  of  all  the  Russias,  for  the 
troops  which  he  may  thus  add  to  the  115,000 
already  agreed  upon,  a  subsidy  and  a  Pre- 
miere viise  en  Campagne,  at  the  same  rate  as 
is  agreed  by  the  fifth  separate  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Concert,  established  between  His 
Maj.  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
G.  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  His  Maj.  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  30th  March 
(11th  April),  1S05. — This  additional  article 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  afore- 
mentioned Concert,  and  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  two  high  contracting  powers ;  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  space 
of  ten  weeks,  or  sooner,  if  possible. — In 
witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  the  same,  and  have 
affixed  to  it  the  seals  of  their  arms. — Done  at 
St.  Petersburgli,  the  ICth  May  (28th  April), 
1805. — Signed,  G.  L.  Gower.  Adam 
Prince  Czartoryski.  Nicolas  deNo- 
vossilzoff. 
No.  I.  (I.) — Additional  Article  of  the  Treaty 

of  Concert,  signed  at  St.  Peterslurgh,  the 

i  lth  April,  1805. 

His  Maj  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
purposing  to  concert  measures  with  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  by  which  considerable 
Russian  armies  may  be  approximated  to  the 
frontiers  of  France,  by  crossing  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  territories,  while  it  is  declared 
that  the  object  of  these  movements  is  to  ob- 
tain securities  for  the  Continent,  promises 
and  engages  to  His  Brit.  Maj.  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  his  allies,  that,  should 
even  circumstances  require,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Russian  troops  began  their 
march,  they  should  declare  that  this  move- 
ment was  in  no  way  connected  with  an  ex- 
isting concert  with  His  Brit.  Maj.  but  that 
the  powers  of  the  Continent  reclaim  the  ful- 
filment by  France  of  her  immediate  engage- 
ments with  them,  yet  as  soon  as  the  war 
shall  have  broken  out,  they  will  no  longer 
pursue  a  particular  object,  but  that  which 
has  been  determined  by  the  Concert  of  the 
30th  March  (llih  April),  with  all  the 
clauses  incorporated  with  it. — In  return  for 
this  assurance,  His  Brit.  Maj.  promises  and 
engages,  in  the  first  place,  to  fulfil  towards 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  above-mentioned  Concert,  in  all 
their  parts,  as  soon  as  the  war  shall  have 
broken  out  between  Russia  and  France,  and 
especiallv  to  furnish  for  the  Russian  troops 
the  subsidies  agreed  upon,  payable  from  the 
day  on  which  they  shall  have  quitted  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  and,  moreover,  the 
three  mo»th>  stipulated  subsidy,  under  the 
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name  of  Premiere  mise  en  Campagne  ;  with 
this  condition,  nevertheless,    that  however 
long  may  be  the  term  between  the  epoch  of 
the  departure  of  the    Russian  troops  from 
their  frontiers,  and  that  of  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  His  Brit.  Maj.  shall  not 
be  bound  to  pay  Russia  for   that   interval 
more  than  six  months  subsidy  at  the  most, 
the    Premiere    mise    en    Campagne    being 
therein  comprised. — In  the  second  place,  to 
fulfil,  with  regard  to  Austria,  all  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  above-mentioned  Concert,  and 
especially  all  that  relates  to  the  subsidies,  as 
soon  as  the  ambassador  of  His  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty  shall  have  signed  the  Act  of 
Accession  of  his  Court:  and  lastly,  in  the 
third  place,  to  pay  in  the  like  manner  to  the 
other  allies  of  Russia,  who  shall   assist  in 
this  enterprise  (except  in  the  case  of  special 
arrangements),    the   subsidies  which   have 
been  allotted  for  them  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Conceit,  and  on  the  conditions  there- 
in specified. — This  additional  art.  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity,  as  if  it  were  in- 
serted word  for  word  in  the  above-mentioned 
Concert,  and  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two 
high  contracting  parties,  and   the  ratifica- 
tions exchanged  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 
— In  faith  of  which,  the  undersigned  Ple- 
nipotentiaries have  signed  it,  and  have  af- 
fixed thereto  the  seal  of  their  anus  — Done 
at  St.   Petersburgh,  the   12th  July  (24th), 
1805. — (Signed)    G.   L.   Gowek.      Adam 
Prince  Czartoryski. 
No.  II.   (A.)     Preliminary    Declaration  of 
Count  Stadion,  to  Lord  Granville  Leveson 
Gower,  dated    at    St-  Petersburgh,  23th 
July  .(gik  Aug),   1805. 
The  undersigned  Ambassador  Extra,  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  Plis  Imperial  and  Royal 
Apostolic  Maj.  by  order  of  his  august  sove- 
reign, after  having  invited  his  Exc.  the  Am- 
bassador of  G.  Britain,   to  join  with  him  iu 
the  Preliminary  Declarations  which  he  has 
exchanged  this  day,  with  his  Exc.  the  Prince 
of  Czartoryski,  has,  moreover,   declared  as 
follows  : — His    Imperial  and  Royal  Aposto- 
lic Maj.  in  acceding  to  the  treaty  concluded 
on  the  30th  March  (11th  April),  1805,  and 
subsequently  ratified  by  the  Courts  of  Lon- 
don and  St.  Petersburgh,  under  the  reserva- 
tions, modifications,  and  aemands,  as  an- 
nounced in  the   above-mentioned  prelimin- 
ary declarations,   limits  the  pecuniary  suc- 
cours, which  he  expects  from  His  Maj.  the 
King  of  G.  Britain,  for  the  current  year, 
1805,  to  three  millions  sterling;  of  which 
sum  one  million  and  a  half  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  Premiere  mise  en  Campagne  ;  and 
as  such,  is  t»  be  famished  with  as  tittle  de- 
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lay  as  possible  ;  and  the  other  million  and  a 
half  as  subsidies,  to  be  paid  in  equal  month- 
ly payments,  until  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
These  subsidies,  as  well  as   one  million  of 
the  sum  appointed  for  Premiere  mise  en  Cam- 
pagne,  are  to  be  furnished    to  His  Imperial 
Maj.  and  shall  remain  in  his  possession,  even 
though     the    vigorous    demonstrations,    in 
which  his   forces    are  actually    employed, 
should  not  terminate  in  hostilities,  but  should 
lead,   by  the  way  of  negociauon,  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace.    Moreover,  as  these 
prmed    demonstrations    afford   the  greatest 
and  most  efficacious  aid,   for  the  promotion 
of  the  object  of  the  Concert,  to  which  His 
Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Maj.  has  ac- 
ceded, he  expects,  that,  as  long  as  they  shall 
continue,  the  subsidy  shall  likewise  continue 
to  be  paid,  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  his 
armies  were  employed  in  actual  war,  and 
that  for  the  year  1 800",   and  the  subsequent 
years,  in  consideration  of  the  great  number 
of  troops  which  he  is  opposing  to  the  com- 
mon enemy,  the  subsidy  shall  be  increased 
to  the  sum  of  four  millions  sterling,  paya- 
ble in  the  same  manner  as  is  stated  above, 
until  the  return  of  the  regiments  into  the. 
hereditary  dominions. — Hi3   Exc.  (he  Am- 
bassador of  G.  Britain  having  declared  that 
the  instructions  and   precise  orders  of  his 
Court  precluded  him  from  acceding  without 
restriction,    to    the    above-menttoned    de- 
mands,   and  having   engaged,    by  a  preli- 
minary act,  exchanged  against  the  present, 
in  the  name  of  His  Brit.  Maj.  to  stipulations 
which   differ  from    them  considerably,   as 
well  with  regard  to  the  sum,  as  to  the  term* 
of  the  propositions  made  in  the  name  of  His 
Imperial   and  Royal  Apostolic.  Maj.— The 
undersigned  accepts  this  Act,  given  in  by 
the  Ambassador  of  England,  but  he  declares 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  does  not  consider 
the   sums  stipulated   therein    as   sufficient, 
and  that  he  expressly  reserves  for  his  Court; 
the  power  of  reclaiming  to  this  effect,   and 
of  effectuating  the  fulfilment  of  its  demands. 
— In  transmitting  this  Preliminary  Declara- 
tion, which  is  to  be  in  the  place,    and  have, 
the  validity  of  the  most  solemn  treaty,   to 
His  Exc.  the  Ambassador  of  His  Maj.  the 
King  of  G.  Britain,  he  is  authorised  to  de- 
clare to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is 
ready  to  proceed  immediately,  on  these  same 
bases,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  act  of 
accession  of  Austria,  to  the  concert  of  30th  of 
March,    (11th   of  April.) — These   presents 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  respective  courts  in  as 
short  a  time  as  is  possible. — In  faith  of  which, 
the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  the  full  power* 
of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Maj., 
has  signed  the  present  preliminary  declara- 


tion,  and  has  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  his 
arms.     Done  at  St.  Petersburgh  the  28th  of 
July  (Qth  of  Aug.),  1 805.     (L.S.)  J.  Phju- 
lippe,  Comte  de  Stadion. 
Ko.  II.  (B.) — Declaration  of  Count  Stadion 

to  Prince  Czartoryski,  dated  Petersburgh, 

'2Sik  July  (C)th  August),  1805. 

The  undersigned  Ambassador  Extr.  and 
Plenip.  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic 
Maj.,  being  especially  authorised  by  the 
Emperor,  his  august  master,  declares,  in 
answer  to  the  declaration  which  has  been  de- 
livered to  him  by  his  Exc.  the  Prince  Czar- 
toryski, of  this  day's  date  as  follows  : — l.His 
Imperial  and  Royal  Maj.,  in  accepting  the 
different  articles  announced  in  this  declara- 
tion, accedes  to  the  concert  concluded  be- 
tween the  Courts  of  St  Petersburgh  and 
London,  the  30th  March  (11th  April)  of 
this  year,  as  well  as  to  the  last  plan,  which 
the  Russian  ministry  has  caused  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Vienna.  His  Maj.  promises  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  thereof,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  modifications,  clauses,  and  de- 
mands, included  in  the  different  official  pie- 
ces to  which  his  Imperial  Maj. of  Russia  has 
given  his  consent  in  the  preliminiry  declara- 
tion, which  will  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
concert  of  measures  which  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia are  to  employ  for  the  attainment  of  their 
object. — 2.  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Maj. 
engages  to  execute,  without  delay,  the  mili- 
tary  arrangement  agreed  upon  at  Vienna,  the 
Ifith  of  July,  as  well  for  the  armed  demon- 
stration which  is  to  facilitate  the  negotiation, 
as  for  the  operations  against  the  enemy, 
Which  may  ensue;  in  the  confidence  and 
certain  expectation,  that  the  present  prelimi- 
nary agreement,  shall  be  unexceptionubly 
and  literally  fulfilled,  and  that  the  definitive 
agreement  shall  be  concluded  without  delay, 
and  on  the  same  basis  betxveen  the  three 
powers. — 3.  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Maj. 
engages,  as  seon  as  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
Russian  troops  shall  have  passed  their  fron- 
tiers, not  to  treat  for  peace  but  en  the  basis 
which  his  Maj.  has  himself  acknowledged  to 
Tdc  indispensible  for  the  safety  of  Europe ; 
and  if  hostilities  shall  take  place,  to  make 
neither  a  peace  nor  truce,  but  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  allies,  according  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  concert  of  the  30th  March  (11th 
April)  of  this  year. — Tlie  undersigned,  in 
delivering  the  present  preliminary  declara- 
tion, which  is  lo  be  in  the  place,  and  to  have 
the  validity  of  the  most  solemn  ail,  to  his 
Exc.  the  Prince  Czartoryski,  is  authorised  to 
announce  to  him,  at  the  same  tunc,  that  he, 
is  ready  to  proceed,  immediately,  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lormal  act  of  accession. of  the 
Court  of  Vienna  to  the  poncoftuC  the  30th 
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March  ( 1 1th  April) . — The  present '  declara- 
tion, and  that  delivered  to  the  undersigned 
by  his  Exc.  the  Prince  Czartoryski,  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  respective  Sovereigns,  in  the 
least  possible  time,  and  the  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged  at  St.  Petersburgh. — In  faith 
of  which,  the  undersigned,  Ambassador 
Extr.  and  Plenip.  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal 
Apostolic  Maj.  has  signed  the  present  decla- 
ration, has  caused  to  be  affixed  thereto  the 
seal  of  his  arms,  and  has  exchanged  it  against 
the  declaration,  signed  this  day,  by  his  Exc. 
Prince  Czartoryski,  joint  Minister  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  of  his  Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias.  Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the 
Oth  Aug.  (2Sth  July,)  1S05.  Signed  J. 
Philippe,  Count,  de  Scadion. 
No.  II.  (C.)-Cop-y  of  the  Declaration  de- 
livered by  J'rince  Czartoryski  to  the  Am- 
bassador Count  de  Stadion,  on  the  2&th  Ju- 
ly fgth  Aug.;,  1805. 

The  undersigned  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  being  authorised  to  that  effect  by  his 
Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  declares 
to  his  Exc.  the  Ambassador  Count  de  Sta- 
dion, as  follows  :  1 .  The  several  observa- 
tions and  proposals  announced  by  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  in  the  preliminary  declaration  de- 
livered by  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Court 
and  State,  Count  de  Cobentzel,  lo  the  Am- 
bassador Count  de  Razoumof.sky,  on  the  /tli 
of  July,  are  assumed  by  his  Maj.  the  Empe- 
ror of  all  the  Russias,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  concert  of  measures  between  the  Court 
of  Russia,  and  those  tof  Vienna  and  of  Lon- 
don. In  like  manner,  the  modifications  pro- 
posed therein  by  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Maj. 
for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Conti- 
nent, are  also  adopted,  in  case  of  their  being 
reason  to  hope  that  war  may  be  avoided  by 
means  of  negotiation. — 2.  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  confirms  the  mi- 
litary arrangements  detailed  in  the  protocol 
of  conferences  held  between  the  General  Ba- 
ron de  W'intzingerode  on  one  side,  and  the 
Prince  de  Schwaizenberg  and  General  Mack 
on  the  other,  and  which  was  signed  the  16th 
of  July.  And  his  Imperial  Maj.  engages 
strictly  to  fulfil  the  whole  of  the  measure! 
therein  arranged. — 3.  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias  engages,  moreover, 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  his  Brit.  Maj.  to 
Consent  to  the  modification  and  demands 
contained  in  the  paper  entitled,  "Remarks 
on  some  particular  Objects  of  the.  Conven- 
tion signed  between  theCourtsof  Petersburgh 
and  London,  the  30tb  March  (11th  April) 
of  this  year." — i.  His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  promises  to  use  his  best  en- 
deavours to  engage  his  l>rir.  Maj.  to  grant 
the  total  amount  of  the  subsidiary  dpmaadj 
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made   by  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  with  this  | 
condition,  nevertheless,  that  in  case  his  Ini-    i 
perial  Maj.  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,   j 
should  fail  in  the  attempt,  this  circumstance 
shall    occasion  no  essential  change   in    the 
measures  concerted  between  Russia  and  Aus-   | 
tria. — 5.  His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  engages,   as  soon  as  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  Russian  troops  shall  have  passed 
their  frontiers,  not  to  treat    for   peace  but 
upon  those  bases  which  his  Imperial  Maj. 
has  himself  acknowledged  to  be  indispensi- 
ble  for  the  safety  of  Europe ;  and  when  the 
war  shall  have  broken  out,  to  make  neither 
peace  nor  a  truce  without  the  consent  of  the 
allies,  according    to  (he  stipulations  of  the 
concert  of  the  30th  March  (11th  April)  of 

this  year. The  undersigned,  in  delivering 

this  preliminary  declaration,  which  is  to  be 
in  .the  place  and  have  the  validity  of  the 
most  solemn  act,  to  the  ambassador  of  Aus- 
tria, is  authorised  to  announce  to  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  is  ready  to  proceed  im- 
mediately on  these  bases  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  formal  act  of  accession  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna  to  the  concert  of  the  30th  March 
(Uth  April). — The  present  declaration,  and 
that  delivered  in  return  by  the  Ambassador, 
Count  de  Stadion,  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
respective  Sovereigns,  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble term,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at 
St.  Petersburgh. — In  faith  of  which  the  un- 
dersigned Joint  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
has  signed  the  present  declaration,  has 
caused  the  seal  of  his  arms  to  be  affixed 
thereto,  and  has  exchanged  it  against  the  de- 
claration signed  this  day  by  his  Exc.  the 
Count  de  Stadion.  Done  at  St.  Petersburgh 
the  28th  July  (9th  Aug.)  1S05.  (Signed) 
i.K  Pkixce  Adam  de  Czartoryski. 

No.    II.    (D.) Declaration    of   Prince 

Czartoryski  to  Lord  G.  L.  Gower,  dated 
St.  Peterslurgh,  18th  Jaly,  (i)th  Aug.), 
1S05. 

The  undersigned,  Joint-Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  being  authorised  to  that  ef- 
fect by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  declares  to  his  Exc.  the  Ambassa- 
dor, Lord  G.  L.  Gower,  as  follows  : — 1 . 
The  undersigned  has  this  day  exchanged 
with  his  Exc.  the  Ambassador  of  Austria, 
.  the  declarations,  of  which  copies  are  hereto 
annexed. — 2.  His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  expects  that  the  ambassador  of 
England  will  agree,  in  the  name  of  his 
Court,  without  reserve  to  their  contents  ; 
and  that  if  he  do  not  consider  himself  suffi- 
ciently authorised  thereto,  he  will  express, 
in  a  formal  declaration,  the  se\eral  points  to 
which  he  can  immediately  assent. — 3.  The 
undersigned  is  authorised  to  exchange  this 
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declaration  against  that  which  shall  be  deli- 
vered to  him  by  his  Exc.  Lord  G.  L.  Gower. 
— The  present  declaration,  and  that  deliver- 
ed in  return  by  the  ambassador  of  England, 
which  are  to  be  in  the  place  and  to  have  the 
validity  of  the  most  solemn  act,  shall  be  ra- 
ti &ed  by  the  respective  Sovereigns,  and  the 
ratifications  exchanged  at  St.  Petersburgh  in 

the   shortest  possible  term. In  faith   of 

which,   the  undersigned  Joint-Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  has  signed  the  present  decla- 
ration,  has  caused  to  be  affixed  to  it  the  seal 
of  his  arms,  and  has  exchanged  it  against  the 
declaration  signed   this  day  by  his  Exc.  the 
Ambassador  of  England.     Done  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  the  28th  of  July,  1805.     Adam 
Prince  Czartoryski. 
No.  II.  (E.) — Declaration  signed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's AmLassador   at   St.   Petersburg^ 
and  delivered   to  Prince  Czartoryski  and 
to  Count  de  Stadion,  L)th  Aug.  1805. 
The  undersigned  Ambassador  Extr.  and 
Plenip.  of  his  Brit.  Maj.,  having  been  invi- 
ted by  his  Exc.  the  Prince  Czartoryski,  Joint 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,   and  the  Count 
de  Stadion,  Ambassador   Extr.  and  Plenip. 
of  his  Imperial  Royal  and  Apostolic  Maj.  to 
accede  to  the  declarations   reciprocally  ex- 
changed between  the  two  Imperial  Courts  en 
this  day,  the  9th  of  August,  in  virtue  of  his 
full  powers,   declares   as  follows  : — The  se- 
veral  observations    and  proposals  expressed 
by  the  Court  of  Vienna,  in  the  preliminary 
declaration  delivered  by  the  Vice  Chancellor 
of    the  Court  and  State,    the  Count  de  (Jo- 
bentzel,  to  the  Ambassador   Count  Razou- 
moufsky,    on  tie  /th  of  July,  and  in  the 
MJmoire  Raisonnt  of  the  1\  st  of"  July,    are 
assumed  by  his   Majesty   the   King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, &c.  &c.  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  con- 
cert of  measures  between  the  three  Courts 
of  London,  Vienna,    and  Petersburgh,  and 
the  modifications   proposed  therein,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  are 
in  like  manner  adopted,  in  case  there  should, 
be  reason  to  hope  that  war  may  be  avoided 
by  the  means   of  negociation. — The  British, 
ambassador,  while  he  declares  that  his  posi- 
tive instructions  preclude  him  from  acceding 
to   the  pecuniary  demands  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna,   engages  in  the  name  of  his  Sove- 
reign,  that  the  monthly  subsidies  agreed  to 
by   the  concert  of  the'  3Cth  March.  (lUh. 
April),  shall  be  payable  from  the  1st  of  Oct. 
1805  :  he  engages  Ukewi.se  to  advance,  with 
the  least   possible  delay,  the  equivalent  of 
five   months   subsidies,   under  the  head   of 
Premiere  mite  enCampugne,  withthe  express 
condition,   that   his  Brit.  Maj.  may  reclaim 
whatever  payments  shall  have  been  made  in 
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favour  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Maj.  be- 
yond the  'million  stipulated  by  the  11th  ad- 
ditional article  of  the  above-mentioned  trea- 
ty, whether  as  Premiere  mise  en  Campagne, 
or  as  current  subsidy,  in  case  that  the  nego- 
tiations, which  are  about  to  be  set  on  foot 
with  the  French  government,  do  not  termi- 
nate in  war. He    declares,    moreover, 

that  if  the  said  negotiations  shall  not  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  before  the  31st  day 
of  December,  1805,  the  expiration  of  the 
first  three  months'  shall  be  the  term  of  the 

}>ayments.  which  are  to  be  continued  month- 
y,  until  the  commencement  of  hostilities. — 
His  Imperial  and  Royal  Maj.  having  en- 
gaged to  embody  an  armed  force  of  not  less 
than  320,000  men,  the  undersigned  con- 
sents, that  the  advances  to  be  made,  under 
the  head  of  Premiere  mise  en  Campagne, 
shall  be  paid  according  to  this  calculation, 
wiih  this  condition  nevertheless,  that  if, 
contrary  {o  all  expectation,  the  Austrian  ar- 
mies do  hot  amount  to  the  force  above  spe- 
cified, his  Brit.  Maj.  may  deduct  from  this 
payment  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  num- 
bers that  are  wanting. The  British  am- 
bassador cannot  consent  to  the  modifications 
and  demands  contained  in  the  paper,  inti- 
tuled, "  Remarks  on  some  particular  objects 
of  the  Convention,  signed  between  the 
Courts  of  Petersburgh  and  of  London,  the 
30th  of  March,  (1st  of  April)"  of  this  year; 
as  he  has  hitherto  received  no  instructions 
from  his  Court,  which  authorise  him  to  ac- 
cede to  such  demands. — The  British  ambas- 
sador accepts  the  accession  of  his  Maj.  the 
Emperor  and  King,  under  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  preliminary  declarations  ex- 
changed this  day  between  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties, 
with  this  formal  reservation,  that  this  accep- 
tation shall  not  be  considered  as  valid,  nor 
the  above-mentioned  engagements  obliga- 
tory, unless  the  Court  of  Vienna  shall,  on 
their  side,  conform  themselves  to  the  whole 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  said  act. — The  un- 
dersigned, in  delivering  to  his  Exc.  Prince 
Czartoryski  (Count  de  Stadion)  the  present 
preliminary  declaration  which  is  to  be  in  the 
place,  and  have  the  validity  of  the  most  so- 
lemn treaty,  is  authorised  to  announce  to 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  ready  to 
proceed  immediately  on  these  bases,  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  formal  act  of  accession  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna  to  the  concert  of  the 
30th  March  (I lth  April.) — These  presents 
Shall  be  ratified  by  the  respective  Courts,  in 

the   shortest  possible  term. In  witness 

thereof,  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  the 
full  powers  of  his  Brit.  Maj.,  has  signed  the 
ji'rcseflt  preliminary  declaration,  and  has 
affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  his  amis.     Done 


at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  28th  July  (9th  Aug.), 
1805.  (L.S.)  G.  L.  Gower 
No.  III. — Preliminary  and  Secret  Conven- 
tion between  his  Maj.  and  the  King  of 
Sweden,  signed  at  Stockholm,  3d  Dec. 
1804. 
His  Maj.  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  and  his  Maj. 
the  King  of  Sweden,  being  animated  with  a 
mutual  desire  to  strengthen  and  draw  closer 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  harmony,  which 
so  happily  exist  between  the  two  Courts, 
having  thought  proper,  with  this  view,  to 
regulate,  by  a  preliminary  and  secret  con- 
vention, certain  points  of  their  mutual  inte- 
rests, relative  to  the  present  situation  of  af- 
fairs ;  their  said  Majesties  have  named  for 
that  purpose,  his  Maj.  the  King  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  of  G.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  the 
Sieur  Henry  Pierrepont  his  Envoy  Extr.  and 
Minister  Plenip.,  and  his  Maj.  the  King  of 
Sweden,  the  Sieur  Frederick  d'Ehrenheim, 
President  of  his  Chancery,  and  Commander 
of  his  Order  of  the  Polar  Star,  who,  after 
having  reciprocally  communicated  their  full 
powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  ar- 
ticles:— Art.  I. — His  Brit.  Maj.,  in  order  to 
enable  his  Swedish  Maj.  more  effectually  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  Stralsund,  against 
any  attack  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  engages  to  pay,  once  for  all,  the 
sum  of  SO.OOOl.  sterling,  which  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated solely  to  that  purpose  ;  this  sum 
shall  be  remitted  in  three  payments,  at  the 
interval  of  a  month  between  each,  the  first 
of  which  is  to  become  due  upon  the  ratifi- 
cations of  this  convention  being  exchanged. 
— Art.  II.  His  Maj.  the  King  of  Sweden 
engages,  so  long  as  the  war  between  Swe- 
den and  France  continues,  or  during  the 
space  of  18  months  for  the  least,  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  a  depot  in  Swedish  Po- 
merania,  cither  at  Stralsund,  or  in  the  island 
of  Rugen,  or  in  both  those  places,  for  the 
corps  of  Hanoverians,  which  his  Brit.  Maj. 
shall  be  desirous  of  raising  there. — Art.  III. 
The  officers  appointed  to  raise  the  said  le- 
vies, shall  be  allowed  to  clothe,  arm,  and 
victual  them,  to  form  them  into  battalions, 
and  to  remove  them  out  of  Swedish  Pomc- 
rania  into  such  places,  and  in  such  propor- 
tions, as  his  Brit.  Maj.  shall  judge  proper. — 
Art.  IV.  The  stipulations  of  the  two  prece- 
ding articles  being  founded  on  the  principle 
that  Sweden  is  actually  a  declared  belligerent 
party,  it  is  understood  that  the  said  articles 
II.  and  III.  are  to  be  suspended  in  their  Ope* 
rations  until  his  Swedish  Maj.  shall  find 
himself,  by  the  return  of  the  open  season, 
in  a  situation  to  send  additional  reinforce- 
ments into  Pomerania,  insomuch  that  no 
measure  relative  to  these  dispositions  can  be 
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adopted  before  that  time. — Art.  V.  HisMaj. 
the  King  of  Sweden  engages,  moreover,  to 
grant  to  the  subjects  of  his  Brit.  Maj.  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  between  G. 
Brit,  and  France,  the  right  of  an  entrepot  at 
Stralsund,  for  all  the  articles  of  the  growth, 
produce,  and  merchandize,  as  well  or"  G. 
Brit,  as  of  her  Colonies,  shipped  in  British 
or  Swedish  vessels.  All  such  articles  in- 
tended for  re-exportation,  whether  by  sea 
or  land,  shall  only  pay  a  duty  of  three  quar- 
ters per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  those  for  con- 
sumption, such  duties  only  as  are  actually  es- 
tablished at  the  port  of  Stralsund  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  favoured  nations.  A  more 
detailed  arrangement  of  this  branch  of  com- 
merce, as  likewise  of  other  points  whereby 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  two  nations 
might  be  more  closely  connected,  is  to  be 
reserved  for  a  particular  act. — Art.  VI.  His 
Maj.  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
G.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  and  his  Maj.  the  King 
of  Sweden,  mutually  engage  to  ratifythe  pre- 
sent act,  and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall 
be  exchanged  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  or 
sooner  if  possible,  to  be  computed  from  the 
day  of  its  signature.  In  witness  whereof, 
we,  the  undersigned,  furnished  with  the  full 
powers  of  our  respective  Sovereigns,  have 
signed  the  present  convention,  and  have 
thereunto  affixed  the  seals  of  our  arms. 
Done  at  Stockholm,  the  3d  of  Dec.  1804. 
(Was  signed)  Henry  Pierrepont.  F. 
d'Ehrenheim. 
No.  IY- — Convention   hetwecn  his  Maj.  and 

the  King  of  Sweden,  signed  at  He/sing- 

lorg,  the  31st  Jug.  1805. 

His  Maj.  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  G.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  and  his  Maj. 
the  King  of  Sweden,  animated  with  equal 
desire  to  contribute,  by  all  the  means  which 
Providence  has  placed  at  their  disposal,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  misfortunes  which  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  particularly  convin- 
ced of  the  urgency  of  securing  the  fortified 
places  in  the  North  of  Germany  against  all 
hostile  enterprise,  have  agreed  to  enter  into 
stipulations  for  that  purpose,  by  a  separate 
Convention,  in  addition  to  the  preliminary 
and  secret  one  concluded  between  them  on 
the  3d  of  December  last ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, Their  said  Majesties  have  chosen  and 
named  for  their  Plenipotentaries,  viz.  His 
Maj.  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  G. 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Honourable  Henry 
Pierrepont,  His  Envoy  Extra,  and  Minister 
Plenipo.  with  His  Swedish  Maj.  and  His 
Maj.  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  Sieur  John 
Christopher  Baron  de  Toll,  a  Lord  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden,  Governor-General  of 
the  Duchy  of  Scania,  General  of  Cavalty  in 
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his  Armies,  Chief  of  the  Regiment  of  Carbi- 
neers of  Scania,  Knight  and  Commander  of 
his  Orders,  and  Knight  of  all  the  Russian 
Orders,  who  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : — Art.  1.  The  Preliminary  and  Se- 
cret Convention  concluded  between  the  two 
Sovereigns  on  3d  Dec.  1 804  is  renewed,  and 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  validity  during 
the  period  hereinafter  spe-cified  in  Art.  VII. 
— Art.  II.  HisMaj.  the  King  of  G.  Britain, 
conceiving  that  the  object  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble, cannot  be  more  completely  attained 
with  respect  to  Swedish  Pomerania,  than  by 
maintaining  the  Fortress  of  Stralsund  in  a  res- 
pectable state  of  defence,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve a  rallying  point  and  place  of  retreat 
for  the  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
especially  for  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  in  case  his  Imperial  Majesty 
should  be  desirous  of  landing  his  forces  at 
that  place,  in  order  to  co-operate  in  the  ge- 
neral plan,  engages  to  pay  monthly  the  sum 
of  18001.  sterling  for  every  1000  men  of  re- 
gular troops,  with  which  his  Swedish  Maj. 
shall  reinforce  the  usual  garrison  of  the  City 
of  Stralsund. — Art.  III.  A  garrison  of 
8000  men  in  the  whole,  being  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  defence  of  this  place,  and 
the  usual  garrison,  including  the  Burgher 
Militia,  amounting  to  upwards  of  4000,  it  is 
understood,  that  the  reinforcement  spo- 
ken of  in  the  preceding  Article,  shall  not 
exceed  4000  men  of  regular  troops ,  so  that 
the  Subsidies  to  be  furnished  by  His  Maj. 
the  King  of  G.  Britain,  will  amount  to  the 
sum  of  7j200  pounds  sterling  per  month.— 
Art.  IV.  The  payment  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Subsidies  shall  be  made  before  the 
end  of  every  month,  and  shall  be  computed 
from  the  first  day  of  July  last,  for  the  Swe- 
dish troops,  amounting  to  1500  men,  actu- 
ally in  Stralsund,  and  for  the  reinforcements 
which  may  arrive  there,  from  the  day  of 
landing. — Art.  V.The  two  high  contracting 
parties  not  having  been  able  to  agree  upon 
the  expenses  of  transport,  His  Maj.  the 
King  of  Sweden,  defirous  of  affording  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  wish  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  common  cause,  engages 
to  be  at  the  sole  charge  of  conveying  to  Po- 
meran;a  the  troops  which  are  to  be  sent 
there,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  conven- 
tion, and  not  to  require  any  thing  for  their 
return. — Art.  VI.  His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  having  fignified  his  desire  to 
land  a  part  of  his  troops  in  Pomerania,  His 
Swedish  Maj.  engages,  in  consequence  of 
the  present  conventoin,  to  afford  every  faci- 
lity in  his  power  to  such  disembarkation 
and  moreover  to  enter  into  particular  stipu- 
lations with  his  Imperial  Maj.  on  that  head. 
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— Art.VII.  As  the  conditions  of  the  obli- 
gations contained  in  the  Articles  II.  and  III. 
or'  the  Preliminary  and  Secret  Convention, 
limit  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  there- 
in "ranted  to  the  King  of  G.  Britain,  to  the 
duration  of  the  war  between   Sweden   and 
Prance,  or  to  the  period  of  eighteen  months 
for  the  least,  and  his  Britannic  Maj.  not  hav- 
ing  availed   himself  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  above-mentioned  two  articles,  His  Maj. 
the  Ring  of  Sweden  engages  to  extend  them 
as  long  as  the  subsidies  fixed  by  the  present 
Convention,  shall  be  discharged  by  G.  Brit. 
and  whilst  that  Power  shall  continue  the  war 
against  France,  in  conjunction  with  Russia. 
— Art.  VIII.  The  ratification  of  the  present 
convention  shall  be  exchanged  at  Stockholm, 
within  six  weeks,  or  sooner,  if  possible. — In 
witne/ss,  whereof,  we,   the  undersigned,  in 
virtuei  of  our  powers  have  signed  the  present 
convention,  and  have   affixed   thereto    the 
seals  of  our  arms.     Done  at  Helsinborg,  the 
31st  of  Aug.   1805.  (Was  signed)  Henry 
Pierrepont.      J.  C.  Baron  de  Toll. 
No.  IV.  (A.) — Act  of  Guarantee  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  of  the  Convention  signed 
at  Helsinborg,  on  the  3d  of  Dec.  1804. 
A  convention    having  been  concluded 
this  day,  by  the  intervention  of  his  Maj.  the 
Emperor    of  all  the  Russias,    between  his 
Maj.  the  King   of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
G.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  and  his  Maj.  the  King 
of  Sweden,   to  provide  for  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  garrison  of  Stralsund,   in  pur- 
suance of  the  secret  and  preliminary  conven- 
tion of  the  3d  of  Dec.  1 804 ;  the   two  high 
contracting  parties  have  amicably  requested 
his  Imperial  Maj.  to  consent  to  guarantee 
the  execution  of  so  desirable  an  object.    His 
Maj.  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  has  ac- 
cordingly willingly  agreed    to    a    measure 
which  tends  solely  to  so  salutary  an  end  ; 
and  having  thereunto  furnished  us  with  his 
full   powers,  we,  the    undersigned    Envoy 
Extra,  and  Minister  Plenip.  of  his  Imperial 
Maj.  declare  and  assure  by  this  present  act,  in 
virtue  of  our  full  powers,  that  his  Maj.  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  guarantees  the 
convention,  which  has  been  signed  this  day, 
between  his  Maj.  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  G.  Brit,  and   Ireland,  and  his 
Maj.  the  King  of  Sweden,   in  all  its  extent, 
Us  Well  with  the  two  separate  articles  which 
are  annexed  to  it,   and  which  form  part  of 
the  same.,  as  of  all  other  conditions,  clauses, 
and  stipulations,  which  are  contained  there- 
in,  in  the  best  possible  form  ;  and   that  his 
Imperial  Maj.  will    cause   to  be  forwarded 
and  delivered,   the  particular  ratifications  of 
tliis  act   of  guarantee. — In  faith   of  which, 
we  have  binned   the    present  act,  and  ha\e 
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caused  the  seal  of  our  arms  to  be  thereto  af- 
fixed, and  have  exchanged  it  against  the 
acts  of  acceptation  ;  as  shall  be  likewise  ex- 
changed the  ratifications  of  the  present  act 
against  the  ratifications  of  the  said  acts  of 
acceptation,  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  or 
sooner,  if  possible.  Done  at  Helsinborg 
this  31  st  day  of  Aug.  1805.  D.  Alopeus. 
No.  IV.  (B.) — Acceptance  by  his  Maj.  of 
the  Russian  Guarantee  to  the  Treaty  of 
Helsinborg,  of  3 1st  Aug.  1805. 

A  convention  having  been  concluded 
this  day,  by  the  intervention  of  his  Maj.  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  between  his 
Maj.  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  G. 
Brit,  and  Ireland,  and  his  Maj.  the  King  of 
Sweden,  to  provide  for  the  reinforcement 
of  the  garrison  of  Stralsund,  in  pursuance  of 
the  secret  and  preliminary  convention  of 
the  3d  of  Dec.  1804 ;  and  his  said  Imperial 
Maj.  having  also  granted,  at  the  request  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  a  guarantee  to 
all  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  said  con- 
vention, the  undersigned.  Envoy  Extra,  and 
Minister  Plenip.  of  his  Maj.  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  G.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  re- 
ceives with  acknowledgement  the  act  of 
guarantee  which  has  been  delivered  to  him 
this  day,  in  the  name  of  his  Imperial  Maj. 
of  all  the  Russias,  by  his  Envoy  Extra,  and 
Minister  Plenip.,  and  declares,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  Brit.  Maj.  will  cause  to  be  for- 
warded and  delivered,  the- ratification  of  this 
act  of  acceptation. — In  faith  of  which,  the 
undersigned  Minister  Plenip.  has  signed  this 
present  act,  and  has  caused  the  seal  of  his 
arms  to  be  thereto  affixed,  and  has  exchanged 
it  against -the  act  of  guarantee  above  men- 
tioned ;  as  shall  also  be  exchanged,  the  rati- 
fications of  the  present  act  against  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  said  act  of  guarantee  within 
the  space  of  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
Done  at  Helsinborg  this  31st  day  of  Aug. 
1S05.  (Signed)  Henry  Pierrepont. 
No.  IV.  (C.) — first  Separate  Article  of  the 
Convention  of  Helsinborg,  signed  3\st  Aug. 
1805. 

His  Maj.  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  G.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  and  his  Maj. 
the  King  of  Sweden,  have  agreed  by  the  pre- 
sent separate  and  additional  article,  that  the 
subsidies  fixed  by  the  second  and  third  arti- 
cles of  the  convention  signed  this  day,  shall 
continue  to  be  paid  by  G.  Brit,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  between  that  power 
and  France,  conjointly  with  Russia,  or  as 
long  as  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  operations 
of  the  allies,  shall  require  that  the  fortress 
of  Stralsund  be  kept  in  a  respectable  state  of  de- 
fence, unless  the  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties shall  mutual  !v  consent  to  the  Cessation 
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of  such  subsidies.  In  both  cases,  if  the  term 
of  their  payment  should  happen  when  the 
sea  is  innavigable.  His  Brit.  Maj.  engages, 
nevertheless,  to  continue  their  payment,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  rate  theretofore,  till  the 
day  of  the  return  of  the  Swedish  troops  into 
Pomerania,  which  shall  take  place  by  the 
earliest  opportunity. This  separate  arti- 
cle shall  have  tire  same  force  and  validity 
if  it  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the 
convention  signed  this  clay,  and  shall  be 
ratilied  at  the  same  time. — In  faith  of  which, 
we,  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  our  full 
powers,  have  signed  the  present  separate 
art.,  and  have  caused  the  seal  of  our  arms 
to  be  affixed  thereto. — Done  at  Helsingborg, 
the  31st  day  of  Aug.  1S05. — Signed  Henry 
Pierrepoxt.  T.  E.  Baron  de  Toll. 
No.  IV.  (D) — Second  separate  Article  of 
the  Convention  qf  Helsingkorg,  signed  the 
31  j-/  of  Aug.  1B05. 

The  Hanoverian  troops,  which  (in  pur- 
suance of  the  stipulations  of  the  second  and 
third  art.  of  the  secret  and  preliminary  con- 
vention, of  the  3d  Dec.  1804,  renewed  by 
the  seventh  art,  of  the  present  convention), 
liiay  be  hereafter  assembled  in  Swedish  Po- 
merania, shall  continue,  as  long  as  they  re- 
main in  that  province,  under  the  supreme 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
united  forces,  without  any  violation  of  the 
rights  established  in  the  three  above-men- 
tioned articles. — This  separate  art.  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity,  as  it  were  in- 
setted, word  for  word,  in  the  convention 
»igned  this  day,  and  shall  be  ratified  at  the 
game  time. — In  faith  of  which,  we,  the  un- 
dersigned, by  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  the  present  separate  art.,  and 
have  caused  the  seal  of  our  arms  to  be  there- 
to affixed. — Done  at  Helsingborg,  this  31st 
day  of  Aug.  1805. — Signed  Henry  Pierre- 
roxT. — T.  E.  Barox  de  Toll. 
No.  V. — Treaty  letu-cen  His  Majesty  and 
the  King  cf  Sweden,  signed  at  Btckuscog, 
3d  of  Oct.  1805. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity  ! — His  Maj.  the  King  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  G.  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  His  Maj.  the  King  of  Sweden,  in 
pursuance  of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  good 
understanding  by  which  they  arc  at  present 
so  happily  united,  desirous  of  establishing  a 
more  direct  communication  upon  every  thing 
which  relates  to  the  present  war,  which  the 
French  govt,  has  excited  against  several 
powers,  by  measures  equally  unjust  and  of- 
fensive, and  by  conducting  itself  upon  prin- 
ciples incompatible  with  the  security  and 
tranquillity  of  every  independent  state;  their 
sai J  Midebtief  have  judged  proper  to  concert 
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together  upon  the  means  of  opposing  a  suf- 
ficient barrier  to  the -misfortunes  which  me- 
nace the  whole  of  Europe.  In  consequence, 
they  have  chosen  and  named  for  their  ple- 
nipotentiaries, namely,  His  Maj.  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  G.  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Hon.  Henry  Pierrepont,  his 
Envoy  Extra,  and  Minister  Plenip.  to  His 
Swedish  Maj. ;  and  His  Maj.  the  King  of 
Sweden,  theSieur  Christopher  Baron  deToll, 
a  lord  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  Gov.  Gen. 
of  the  Duchy  of  Scania,  Gen.  of  Cavalry  ia 
his  armies,  Chief  of  the  regiment  of  Carbi- 
neers of  Scania,  Knight  and  Commander  of 
his  Orders,  and  Knight  of  all  the  Russian 
Orders ;  who,  after  having  communicated 
their  respective  full  powers,  have  agreed  up- 
on the  following  articles  : — Art.  1.  There 
shall  be  a  perfect  understanding,  friendship, 
and  alliance  between  His  Brit.  Maj.  and  His 
Maj.-  the  King  of  Sweden. — Art.  2.  The 
convention  concluded  between  their  said 
Majesties  on  the  31st  of  Aug.  last,  is  hereby 
renewed,  and  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
validity,  independent  of  the  new  stipulations 
contained  in  the  present  treaty. — Art.  3. 
His  Maj.  the  King  of  Sweden,  desirous  of 
co-operating  with  effect  towards  the  success 
of  the-  general  plan,  engages  to  furnish  a 
corps  of  troops,  destined  to  act  against  the 
common  enemy;  in  concert  with  the  allies, 
and  especially  with  the  troops  of  His  Im- 
perial Maj.  of  all  the  Russias,  which  shall  ba 
landed  in  Pomerania.  The  number  of  Swe- 
dish troops  employed  for  this  purpose,  shall 
be  fixed,  in  every  case,  at  12,000  men. — 
Art.  4.  His  Brit.  Maj.  in  order  to  facilitate 
to  His  Swedish  Maj.  the  means  of  acting 
with  vigour,  and  conformably  to  the  senti- 
ments of  zeal  and  interest,  by  which  he  is 
animated  for  the  common  cause,  engages  to 
furnish  him  an  annual  subsidy,  at  the  rat* 
of  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings  sterling  for 
every  man ;  which  subsidy  shall  be  paid  in 
equal  proportions,  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
— Art.  5.  His  Brit.  Maj. moreover  engages, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  of  assem- 
bling, equipping,  and  conveying  the  said 
troops,  to  furnish,  under  the  head  of  putting 
them  in  motion,  a  sum  equal  to  five  months 
subsidy,  to  be  calculated  according  to  the 
scale  laid  down  in  the  preceding  art.  and 
payable  immediately  after  the  ratification  of 
the  present  treaty. — Art.  6.  The  two  high 
contracting  parties  engage  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  nor  to  conclude  peace  with  the 
common  enemy,  but  by  mutual  consent ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  remain  firmly  and 
inseparably  united,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts, 
and  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general  pacifi- 
cation.— Art.  ~ .  In  pr.riuance.  of  the  e.  i 
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gagements  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
high  contracting  parties,  by  virtue  of  the 
preceding  art.  not  to  lay  dowu  their  arms  but 
by  common  consent,  His  Brit.  Maj.  engages 
to  continue  the  subsidies  stipulated  by  the 
present  treaty,  until  the  end  of  the  war. — 
Art.  8.  His  Brit.  Maj.  in  order  as  well  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  return  of  the  Swe- 
dish army,  as  of  all  other  objects  connected 
i  herewith,  engages  to  continue  the  subsidies 
stipulated  by  the  present  treaty,  until  three 
months  after  the  peace. — Art.  g.  His  Brit. 
Maj.  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
putting  the  fortress  of  Stralsund  in  the  best 
possible  state  of  defence,  engages  to  place, 
immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ra- 
tifications of  the  present  treaty,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  His  SwedishMaj.  the  additional  sum 
of  50, COOl.  sterling  for  that  purpose. — Art. 
10.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  two  high  contracting  parties,  and  the 
ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  in 
six  weeks,  or  sooner,  if  possible. — In  witness 
whereof,  we,  the  undersigned,  in  virtue  of 
our  powers,  have  signed  the  present  treaty, 
and  have  thereunto  affixed  the  seals  of  our 
arms. — Done  at  Beckascog,  the  3d  Oct. 
1805,  (was  signed)  Henry  Pierrepont. 
J.  C.  Baron  de  Toll. 

PUBLIC  PAPER. 
Hanover. — Proclamation  issued  at  Berlin, 
on  the  2/th  of  January,  1806,  relative  to 
the  Occupation  of  the  Electorate  of  Ha- 
nover. 

We,  Frederick  William,  by  the  Grace 
*f  God,  King  of  Prussia,  &c.  ike.  hereby 
make  known,  he.  After  the  events  which 
have  terminated  in  peace  between  Austria 
<and  France,  all  our  endeavours  have  been 
directed  to  ward  off  from  these  districts  the 
flames  of  war,  and  its  disastrous  consequen- 
ces, which  momentarily  threatened  the  north 
Germany,  and  particularly  the  countries  of 
the  Electorate  of  Brunswick.  With  this 
view,  and  as  the  only  possible  means  to  at- 
tain it,  a  convention  has  been  made  and 
concluded  between  Us  and  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  in  pursuance  of  which,  the 
states  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  Germany, 
•will  not  be  again  occupied  by  French  or 
other  troops  combined  with  them  ;  and,  till 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  will  be 
wholly  occupied  and  governed  by  us ;  in 
pursuance  of  which,  we  have  caused  the 
Brunswick  Electoral  countries  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  corps  under  the  command  of  our 
General  of  Cavalry,  Count  Yonder  Schu- 
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lenburg  Keknert,  to  whom,  in  our  name, 
and  till  the  peace,  we  entrust  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  said  countries,  in  such  man- 
ner that,  through  him,  and  the  Commission 
of  Gk  vernment  which  he  may  think  proper 
to  appoint,  all  affairs  relating  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  may  be  transacted,  and 
the  necessary  orders  thereto  communicated 
to  the  interior  Magistracy  and  Magistrates. 
— We  therefore  charge,  as  well  those,  as 
the  Prelates,  Nobles,  Citizens,  and  all  sub- 
jects and  inhabitants  of  the  said  country, 
without  exception,  to  conform  themselves 
duly  to  these  dispositions  made  for  their  wel- 
fare ;  and  also  to  the  commands  of  our  be- 
fore-mentioned Commissaries  of  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Commission  by  them  to  be 
appointed,  as  well  with  regard  to  civil  as 
military  affairs ;  not  only  not  throwing  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  our  troops  which 
are  to  march  in,  but  to  assist  and  afford  them 
all  the  information  in  their  power ;  and  in 
the  high  or  more  general  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  also  in  propositions  and  petitions 
thereto  relating,  alone  and  only  to  address 
themselves  to  the  before-mentioned  Com- 
missaries cf  Administration,  as  standing 
highest  under  our  immediate  orders. — As 
by  this  measure  we  have  in  view  the  re- 
pose and  tranquillity  of  the  North  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  Brunswick  States,  so  we 
have  resolved  to  pay  out  of  our  Treasury,  for 
the  necessrries  lor  our  troops,  according  to 
the  peace  establishment,  and  leaving  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  a  state  of  war  to  be 
defray  el  by  the  country ;  while  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  shall  take  care  in  general,  that 
its  revenues,  during  cur  administration,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  Government,  shall 
only  be  appropriated  to  its  advantage. — 
We  further  promise,  that  our  troops  shall 
observe  the  strictest  discipline;  that  atten- 
tion shall  be  given  to  all  just  complaints; 
and,  in  general,  that  every  quiet  and  peace- 
able inhabitant  shall  be  maintained  in 
his  property  and  rights,  and,  in  case  of  need, 
be  vigorously  protected  :  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  those  who  may  refuse  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  dispositions  concluded  on, 
and  the  measures  which  may  have  been 
taken,  or  who  may  dare  to  counteract  them 
in  anywise,  will  have  to  reproach  them- 
selves for  the  rigid  and  disagreeable  conse- 
quences which  will  unavoidably  result  to 
them.  Given  under  the  signature  of  our 
own  hand,  at  Berlin,  the  2/th  January, 
lbCu.  (L.  S.)  Freuekic  William. 
Yon  Hardenberg. 
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The  pledge  which  he  pave  of  his  sincerity,  £3  to  matters  of  ceccnomy,  in  bestowing  the  Clerkship  of 
the  Pells  upon  Colonel  Barre,  added  new  warmth  to  the  general  approbation.  The  praises  of  his 
disinterestedness  i'as  sung  alike  by  Lords  and  Commons.  No  circumspect  heaier  could,  however,  feel 
the  glow  of  approbation,  when  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  praised  the  ministers'  "  '■  noble  and  generou; 
"  conduct,  in  rejecting  the  advice  of  the  loid  on  the  wool-sack,  to  take  the  Clerkship  to  himself  as  it 
"  had  so  fairly  fallen  into  his  hands."  "  This  step,  if  we  allow  him  the  smallest  perception  of  his  own 
interest,  was  impossible.  Had  he  grasped  at  the  sinecure  tor  his  own  emolument,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
his  relations,  degradation  of  character,  if  not  total  ruin  of  popularity,  must  have  been  the  instant 
consequence.  Selfish  craft,  therefore,  would  suggesr,  that  3,oool.  a  year  could,  irt  noway,  so  well  be 
laid  out  as  in  buying  an  additional  stock  of  popular  favour,  and  that  the  pecur.iaiy  interests  of  th'^  tamily 
would  thus  behest  consulted." Dr.  Beddoes's  pamphlet,  i;yO. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Mr.   Pitt's    Debts. The    promise 

which  I  have  given  ray  readers  to  lay  before 
them  a  true  history  of  this  gentleman's  pub- 
lic conduct,  of  the  arts  that  he  made  use  of 
to  obtain  and  prolong  that  influence  and 
power,  by  which  he  finally  reduced  England 
to  the  wretched  state,  in  which  he  left  her, 
has,  I  am  glad  to  perceive,  been  received 
with  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  spur  to  application,  but,  which 
does,  however,  naturally  excite  a  fear  of  pro- 
ducing disappointment.  Upon  one  point,  at 
any  rate,  they  will  not  be  disappointed ;  for, 
they  may  rest  assured,  that,  that  hypocrisy 
in  some  and  that  weakness  in  others,  which 
would  fain  have  us  observe  I  know  not  what 
tenderness  towards  his  memory,  shall  have 
no  influence  with  me,  but  that,  to  use  the 
words  of  an  admired  correspondent,  I  shall 
"  speak  of  him  no  otherwise  than  if  he  were 
"  still  alive,  or  than  if  he  had  died  an  hun- 
*'  dred  years  ago  j"  and,  it  seems  perfectly 
safe  to  defy  any  one  to  show,  that  this  line  of 
conduct  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  moral 

as  well  as  political  justice. At  present  I 

shall  confine  myself  to  the  subject  of  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  by  the  people,  and  out 
of  those  taxes  which  are  already  weighing 
them  down  to  the  earth.  And,  here,  the 
first  argument,  in  favour  of  this  measure, 
which  presents  itself  for  our  examination,  is; 
that  which  was  grounded  upon  a  supposed 
admission  of  his  disinterestedness ;  and  this 
argument  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice  from 
its  having  been,  not  without  exciting  some 
degree  of  surprise,  used  both  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham and  Mr.  Fox.  These  gentlemen,  whose 
only  apology,  I  repeat  it,  must  be  sought  for 
in  magnanimity  pushed  to  excess,  must,  one 
Would  think,  have  been  able  duly  to  estimate 
the  real  worth  of  those  acts,  or  of  that  for- 
bearance, whence  they  seem  to  have  drawn 
their,  conclusions,  as  to  the  duintc:e:;t,ein^ 
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of  Mr.  Pitt;  and,  I  should  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  putting  it  to  their  candour, 
whether  the  reasoning  contained  in  my  mot- 
to be  not  perfectly  sound ;  and  whether  it 
has  not  been  completely  verified  by  events  } 
From  the  herd,  who  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Mr.  Pitt,  have  so  long  been  feeding, 
and  are  now  so  fattened,  upon  the  labour  of 
the  people ;  from  those,  who,  like  the 
friends  of  the  poor,  though  unjust,  steward 
in  the  parable,  have  "  taken  their  bill  and 
set  down  an  hundred"  instead  of  fifty ;  from 
these  one  expects  nothing  by  way  of  justifi- 
cation of  their  conduct,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  justice  or  of  reason.  But,  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Windham  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
trick  referred  to  in  my  motto ;  and  upon 
them  I  call  to  declare,  whether  that  was  a 
mark  of  disinterestedness,  taking  into  view 
the  millions  upon  millions  which  were  sub- 
sequently lavished  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  relations, 
private  friends,  school-fellows,  and  adhe- 
rents, for  whose  subsistence,  in  a  life  of 
splendour,  the  people  are  now  taxed,  and,  if 
all  things  remain  unaltered,  will  continue  to 
be  taxed,  for  half  a  century  co  come.  The 
Clerkship  of  the  Pells  the  disinterested,  the 
heaven-born  youth,  generously  gave  away, 
and  thereby  eased  the  people  of  the  payment 
of  a  pension  of  3,000  pounds  a  year,  and, 
thereby,  too,  secured  to  himself  that  popa- 
larity,  which  enabled  him  to  retain  his  power 
in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  which  power  again  enabled  him  to 
make  grants  and  pensions  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  half  a  million  a  year.  But,  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  mere  personal  view  of 
the  matter  ;  mark  the  result :  he  generously 
foregoes  the  taking  of  3 ,0001.  a  year  for  his 
life ;  he  took  quite  enough  without  it ;  quite 
as  much  as  any  subject  ought  to  receive  out 
of  the  public  purse :  but,  that  consideration 
aside,  he  generously  foregoes  3,000i.  a  year 
for  his  life ;  he  lives  20  years;  and,  the  peo- 
I 
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pie,  the  cajoled,  the  infatuated,   the   st  ipic.1 
people,  who,  when  he  rejected  the  3,0  )Ol. 
a    year  for  life,    made    the    air  ring  with 
shouts  of  applause,  are  called  upon  to  pay 
40,0001.  (I  think  that  is  the  sum)  to  dis- 
charge his  debts  at  his  death  1  They  are  call- 
ed on  to  pay,  and,  if  any  one  amongst  us  he- 
sitates he  is  loaded  with  the  foulest  reproach- 
es ;  they  are,  good  God  !  called  upon  to  pay 
40,0001.  in  money,  as  a  debt  due  to  that  dis- 
interestedness,  which  they  have  over  and 
over  again  so  dearly  paid  for  in  popularity  ! 
But,   am   I   told,  that  the  "  heaven-born" 
subject  of  these  remarks  had  no  notion  of 
ever  putting   the  people  to    this  expense  ;' 
that  he  had  no  notion   of  the  people  ever 
being  called    upon  to   pay  in   money   that 
which  they  had  before   so  amply  paid  in  ap- 
plause of  disinterestedness ;  here,  however, 
is  a  dilemma,  not  easily  gotten  out  of  by  the 
utmost  powers  of  rhetorical  ingenuity;  for, 
if  he  did  not  entertain  this  notion,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  moral  honesty,  which  could  in- 
duce him  to  contract  so  large  a  debt  without 
the  prospect  of  an  ability  to  pay;  and  which, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  pretty  long  ill- 
ness, could  suffer  the  hour  of  dissolution  to 
arrive  without  having  made  any  provision 
for  payment  ?  "  He  looked  to  his   friends." 
May  be  so.  But  it  must  have  been  to  friends 
rendered  able  to    pay  by  his  largesses  ;   by 
his  generosity  ;  by  his  munificence  ;  largess- 
es, generosity,  and  munificence,  all,  yea,  all, 
and  every  part  and  particle  of  them,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  :  and,  therefore,  from 
whatever  source  he  expected,  or  could  even 
in  possibility  expect,  the  payment   to  come, 
the  choice  of  his  defenders,  upon  this  score, 
still  lies,  between  sham  disinterestedness  and 
moral  dishonesty,  the  former  of  which  be- 
ing, perhaps,  the  least  reprehensible  of  the 
two,  I  chearfully  own,   that  to  that  I  attri- 
bute his  conduct.     Will  I,  then,    not  allow, 
-that  the  foregoing  of  pecuniary  emoluments 
to  himself,  when  he  has  such  emoluments 
within  his  reach,  is  any  mark  at  all  of  disin- 
terestedness in  a  minister  ?  In  itself  it  is  a 
mark   of  disinterestedness ;    but,   as   in   all 
other  cases,  the  motives,  as  illustrated  by  the 
general  tenour  of  his  conduct,  must  be  taEen 
into*  the  account;  and,  when  we  apply  this 
standard  to  the  motives  of  Mr.  Pitt,  is  there, 
in   the  whole  kingdom,  and  not  within  the 
circle  of  his  own  pensioned  or  job-fattened 
swarm,  one  man  who  will  attempt  to  main- 
tain,  that  he  was  disinteiested  ?  For  a  mi- 
nister to  merit  the  praise  of  disinterestedness, 
it  will,  T  think,  not  be  denied,  that,  in  his 
abstaining  from  taking  to  himself  pecuniary 
emoluments,   he  must  act  under  the  persua- 
sion, that,  by  so  abstaining,  he  is  benefiting 


the  public  ;  and,  of  course,  that  the  benefit 
will  arise,  from  a  certain  retrenchment  of,  or 
prevention  of  addition  to,  the  public  expense. 
Admit  this  position;  and  deny  it  who  will, 
for,  then,  the  very  ground  of  your  argument 
slides  from  beneath  you :  admit  this;  next 
look  at  the  pensions  and  grants  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
concluding  with  the  addition  of  l,500l.  a 
year  to  the  sinecure  salary  of  Lord  Melville, 
and  the  new  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl  j 
and  then,  with  attitude  erect,  with  eyes  un- 
blinking, and. cheek  unblushing,  look  at  the 
people,  weighed  down  under  their  accumu- 
lated burdens,  and  awaiting  the  enunciation 
of  the  budget  as  the  helpless  brood  awaits  the 
pouncing  of  the  kite;  thus  look  at  them, 
and  say  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  disinterested  mi- 
nister!  There  was,    too,   in  the  manner 

of  paying  the  debts  of  Mr.  Pitt  something 
not   less  exceptionable  than   the  principle, 
upon  which  the  measure  was  attempted  to  be 
justified.     Where  were    the    parliamentary 
grounds  for  the  proceeding  ?  That  Mr.  Pitt 
was  in  debt  was  matter  of  hearsay,  of  ru- 
mour ;  and,  as  far  as  appeared  from  the  dis- 
cussion, nothing  more.     Ought  there  not,, 
previous  to  the  granting  of,  or  the  resolving 
to  grant,  the  sum  of  40,000  pounds  of  the 
public  money,  to  have  been  some  sort  of  par- 
liamentary inquiry,   some  document,    Some- 
thing in  some  shape  or  other,  to  prove,  that 
he  was  in  debt,  and  that  the  debt  was  in 
amount  bearing  some  proportion,  at  least,  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  grant  ?  Has  it  been 
customary  for  parliament  to  discharge  the 
debts  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  or  the  heir 
apparent ;  or  even  of  his  Majesty's  civil  list ; 
has  it  been  the  custom  to  do  this  without 
previous  inquiry  ?  And,  what,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  ;  what  circumstance  could  au- 
thorise  a  departure,  in   this   particular  in- 
stance, from  a  rule  so  essentially  necessary  to 
the  prevention  of  a  wasteful  expenditure,  a 
throwing  away, of  the  public  money,  the  fruitof 
the  labour  of  the  people  ?  If  a  previous  inquiry 
had  taken  place,  and,  which  would  have  been 
quite  proper,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
know  the  origin  of  the  demand  upon  them;  if 
a  list  of  the  debts  and  of  the  names  of  the  cre- 
ditors had  been  produced  to  parliament,  we 
should  then  have  seen  who  those  creditor* 
were  ;  and,  perhaps,  we  should  have  found, 
that  their  confidence  originated  in  a  source 
not  very  widely  different  from  that   of  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  debtor,  which  disin- 
terestedness,   too,   would,    perhaps,    herein 
have   met   with   further  illustration.      But, 
better  late  than  never ;  and,  therefore,  along 
with  the  distribution  of  grants,   or,  rather, 
along  with  the  estimates   upon   which  the 
grants  for  the  present  year  are  to   be  voted. 
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let  us  entertain  an  unanimous  hope,  that  this 
list  will  be  furnished  to  those,  who,  in  the 
language  of  Deloi.me,  "  hold  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  nation."  This  list  will  not 
content  me,  if  it  does  not  go  into  particulars. 
A  bumping  account  of  money  borrowed, 
tradesmen's  bills,  servants'  wages,  and  so 
forth,  will  fall  short  of  the  object  in  view  : 
it  will  not  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who 
feel  that  it  is  they  who  are  to  work  for  the 
payment.  The  name ;  nothing  short  of  the 
name  of  each  individual  creditor,  [together 
with  the  precise  sum  due  to  him,  and  for 
what  cause,  either  can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  re- 
garded as  sufficient ;  and,  when  we  have 
these  before  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  past,  and  to  consider  how  far  this  mea- 
sure is  proper  to  become  a  precedent  for  the 
future. After  all,  however,  the  great  ob- 
jection to  this  measure,  is,  the  sanction 
which  it  gives,  especially  when  supported 
upon  such  grounds  by  Mr.  Windham  and 
Mr.  Fox,  to  the  mischievous  notion,  that  a 
minister,  acting  as  Mr.  Pitt  acted,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  disinterested  minister  ;  for,  in 
matters  connected  with  the  public  money, 
men  ii^general  are  by  no  means  sufficiently 
refined  in  their  reasoning  to  separate  the 
minister  from  the  man ;  which  refinement 
would,  moreover,  be  quite  useless  in  the 
forming  of  their  judgment,  it  being  to  the 
merits  of  the  minister,  and  not  to  those  of 
the  man,  that  the  money  was  granted. 
Here,  then,  refine  and  discriminate  as  long 
as  you  please,  is  a  sanction  given  by  Mr. 
Windham  and  Mr.  Fox  to  the  conduct  of 
the  "  heaven-born"  minister;  and,  after 
the  giving  of  this  sanction,  how  are  they,  ei- 
ther in  words  or  in  action,  to  condemn  his 
system  of  policy  and  of  rule;  which,  never- 
theless, they  must  condemn,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  most  unequivocal,  the  most  decided,  the 
most  resolute,  and  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner ;  or,  it  were  as  well,  nay,  far  better,  that 
they  had  never  again  entered  the  cabinet. 
That  which  is  said  cannot,  indeed,  be  un- 
said ;  but,  let  us  hope,  that  in  their  future 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  Pitt  system,  they 
will  justify  the  apology,  that  I  am,  and  that 
the  nation  will  be,  ready  to  make  for  them, 
of  having  been  led  astray  by  the  Weaknesses 
of  the  moment  ;  by  an  over-stretch  of  mag- 
nanimity, by  a  too  willing  ear  to  compassion 
pleading  in  a  shroud,  by  a  too  ready  yielding 
to  the  reflection,  that  the  only  tongue  where- 
by their  criticisms  could  possibly  be  combat- 
ed was  never  more  to  move.  Of  this  apo- 
logy the  nation  and  the  world  will  accept ; 
but,  if  the  principle  upon  which  they  ostensi- 
bly acted,  be  still  acted  upon,  with  regard  to 
the  system  of  Mr.  Pitt,  where  shall  be  found 
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the  talents  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  an 
apology,  that  would  not  instantly  become 
the  subject  of  derision  ?  Nay,  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  condemn  that  mischievous  system 
in  action  :  it  must  be  condemned  in  words  : 
in  specific,  open,  decided,  and  even  in  grave 
and  solemn  declaration.  This  must  pre- 
cede action.  The  people  must  have  a  pro- 
mise, an  engagement,  that  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  shall  not  be  turned  into  poison  for  their 
lips :  that  the  taxes  raised  upon  them  shall 
not  be  employed  in  the  destroying  of  their 
liberties  and  in  the  degrading  and  disgracing 
of  their  country :  this  they  must  have,  or,- 
expect  not  from  them  that  chearfulness,  that 
readiness  to  bear  calamity,  that  public-spirit 
and  that  loyalty,  which  the  .preservation  of 
the  independence  of  England  now  so  impe- 
riously demands.  That  the  unanimous  wish 
and  intention  of  the  present  ministry  is  so  to 
act  as  to  restore  to  the  nation  the  happiness, 
the  liberties,  the  security  and  the  honour,  of 
which  it  has  been  robbed  by  the  Pitt  system, 
I  have  no  doubt ;  nay,  I  feel,  in  common 
with  a  vast  majority  of  the  people,  that  such 
is  theirvirtuous  intention;  but,  I  am  anxious, 
in  no  common  degree,  that  this  intention 
should  be  made  manifest  to  the  people,  in 
such  a  way,  that  would  leave  no  room  for 
doubt,  or  for  confidence  half  given,  even  in 
the  most  sceptical  of  men ;  what,  then, 
ought  to  be  our  anxiety,  that  no  expressions 
from  the  present  ministers,  that  no  word  or 
act  of  theirs,  however  distant  and  indirect  in 
its  bearing,  should  tend  to  countenance  that 
system,  and  therein  to  excite  fears  of  its  con- 
tinuance !  This  anxiety,  if  the  reader  parti- 
cipates it  with  me,  will  sufficiently  apologise 
for  the  length  as  well  as  earnestness  of  these 
remarks  upon  the  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Windham  relative  to  the  disinter-  ' 
estedness  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  if  he  feels  no 
anxiety  upon  the  subject,  all  apology  what-  ' 
ever  must  be  useless,  and  therefore  unneces- 
sary. 

Fate  of  the  Funds. As  I  regard  this 

subject  as  being  second  to  none  in  point  of 
public  importance,  excepting  solely  that  of 
forming  a  permanent  military  system,  1  shall 
make  no  apology  for  now  entering  upon  that 
examination,  which,  in  my  last  number,  I 
stated  it  as  my  intention  to  enter  upon,  of 
the  arguments  advanced  by  A.  Z.  in  oppo- 
sition, not  to  the  main  principle  whereon  I 
proceeded  in  justification  of  my  propositi.. in 
for  ceasing  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  na- 
tional debt,  but  10  my  arguments  in  soppo'rt 
of  a  distinction,  in  point  of  right,  between* 
funded  and  other  property.  But,  in  tlitd 
Stage  of  the  controversy,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
vert a  little,   in  order  to  come  at   the  true 
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state  of  it,  by  taking  a  short  view  of  its  ori- 
gin and  its  progress. Much  has,  at  va- 
rious times,  been  stated  in  the  Political  Re- 
gister, respecting  the  justice  and  the  policy 
(the  measure  being  supposed  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the 
country)  of  ceasing  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
the  national  debt  ;  and,  much  has  also  been 
snid,  in  speeches  as  well  as  in  print,  in  disap- 
probation, not  to  say  execration  of  such  sen- 
timents, my  opponents  always  having,  in  the 
superabundance  of  their  wisdom  as  well  as 
their  candour,  chosea  to  appear  to  consider 
the  whole  debt  as  due  by  me,  and,  in  the  re- 
gular course  of  reasoning  to  conclude,  that  I 
had  deliberately  conceived  the  intention  of 
committing  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy  upon  a 
large  scale.  From  adversaries  thus  proceed- 
ing it  is  no  wonder  that  I  had  iittle  to  dread; 
and  that,  without  any  trouble  on  my  part, 
the  doctrine  I  had  broached  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind,  men  beginning, 
at  last,  seriously  to  talk  of  throwing  oft'  the 
almost  insupportable  mill  -stone.  Early,  in 
the  present  year,  however,  seeing  the  cause, 
perhaps,  in  a  desperate  way,  and  wishing  to 
retrieve  it  while  yet  there  was  time,  an  op- 
ponent of  another  stamp  did  me  the  honour 
of  addressing  to  me  the  result  of  his  reflec- 
tions upon  the  subject.  In  his  letter,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  page 
47,  he  acknowledged,  first,  that  the  national 
debt,  in  its  present  magnitude,  was  an  evil 
full  as  great  as  I  had  ever  described  it ;  .se- 
condly, that  the  present  scheme  for  reducing 
it  was  totally  insufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
but,  he  insisted,  that  the  nation  possessed 
ample  means  for  paying  it  off;  that  it  had 
effects  wherewith  to  make  the  liquidation  ; 
and  that,  this  being  the  case,  to  cease  to  pay 
the  interest,  until  the  debt  was  paid  oft", 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  and  of  cruelty, 
which  would  stamp  eternal  infamy  upon  the 
character  of  the  nation.  This  conclusion, 
however,  resting  upon  the  fact  of  the  nation's 
possessing  ample  means  of  paying  it  off;  he 
thought  himself  bound  tnprove  this  position; 
but,  unfortunately  for  his  argument,  this 
proof  was  drawn  from  the  statements  of  Old 
Rose  and  Mr.  Pitt,  statements,  the  falsehood 
of  which  I  was  not  called  upon  to  prove;  first, 
because  the  falsehood  of  them  was  matter  of 
notoriety,  and,  secondly,  because  he  himself 
had  repudiated  them  in  asserting  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  sinking  fund,  the  efficiency  of 
which  never  failed  to  make  a  part  of  those 
very  statements.  Nevertheless,  the  state- 
ments whence  his  conclusion  of  ability  to  pay 
were  drawn,  were  hardly  noticed ;  because, 
in  his  scheme  for  turning  this  ability  to  ac- 
count, ue  brought  the  whole  controversy  to 
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one  simple  question  :  namely,  whether,  the 
taxes  being  insufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
upon  the  debt,  the  land  and  the  goods  and 
chattels  ought  not  to  be  seized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sold  by  the  government,  in  or- 
der to  pay  off  the  principal.  More  amused 
with  than  alarmed  at  this  project,  I  took  lit- 
tle notice  of  it  in  detail ;  but,  endeavoured  to 
show  how  unjust  it  would  be  in  principle, 
even  if  it  were  practicable ;  and,  in  doing 
this,  as  I  could  not  deny  that  something 
must  be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  debt,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  maintain  the  justice  of  my 
own  proposition.  This  answer,  preceded  by 
a  most  appropriate  motto,  taken  from  a 
speech  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  will  bo 
found  in  page  l>7-  Here  I  endeavoured  to 
esiablish  a  clear  distinction  between  the  debts 
of  a  nation  and  those  of  an  individual  ;  I  en- 
deavoured to  show,  that,  in  no  way  in  which 
the  bargain  of  the  Fund-holder  could  be 
viewed,  did  he  acquire  a  right  of  pursuing 
the  nation  to  its  ruin,  which  ruin  being  com- 
pared with  the  ruin  of  a  bankrupt  individual, 
a  total  dissimilarity  between  them  was  made 
manifest ;  and,  as  to  the  main  point,  the  in- 
justice of  seizing  upon  the  land  and  the  goods 
and  chattels,  in  order  to  reimburse  the  Fund- 
holder,  it  was,  I  think,  incontrovertibly  es- 
tablished.  These  comments  drew  forth  a 

letter  from  A.  Z.  which  I  was  about  more 
fully  to  notice  last  week,  when,  as  the  rea- 
der's exhausted  patience  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, remind-  him,  my  attention  was  drawn 
aside  by  a  wiseacre  in  the  Courier,  who, 
having  stolen  a  thought  or  two  from  my  own 
correspondent,  had  made  a  most  violent  effort 
to  work  them  into  a  ground  of  calumny  on 
mvseif.  From  page  225  and  onwards,  where 
the  article  here  referred  to  will  be  seen,  we 
must  now  turn  back  to  the  letter  of  A.  Z. 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  page  212,  and 
which  I  am  disposed  to  treat  with  every 
mark  of  respect  due  to  talents  and  to  contro- 
versial candour. This  writer  appears  to 

be  duly  impressed  with  the  evils  produced 
by  so  enormous  an  amount  of  debt;  he  states 
no  reliance  and  no  hope  whatever  on  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund ;  he  advances 
nothing  by  way  of  proof,  that  the  nation  is 
able  to  pay  off  the  principal  of  the  dubt,  and 
even  seems  to  doubt  of  its  ability  to  continue 
much  longer  to  pay  the  interest ;  he  con- 
tends not  for  the  justice  of  seizing  upon  the 
lands  and  the  goods  and  chattels,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indemnifying  the  fund-holder ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  allows,  that  the  parliament 
has  the  power  to  cause  the  payment  of  the 
interest  to  cease,  that  the  exercise  of  such 
power  may  become  an  act  of  justice,  and 
that,  when  the  nation  is  no  longer  able  to 
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pay  out  of  the  taxes,  the  fund-holder  must 
go  unpaid ;  but,  he  does,  nevertheless,  lay- 
down,  and  surrounding  himself  with  divers 
illustrative  statements,  endeavour  fo  main- 
tain this  plain  and  broad  proposition,  that 
the  interest  upon  the  national  debt  stands 
upon  precisely  the  same  foundation  as  the 
ownership  of  lands  and  houses.  I  say  that 
it  does  not.  Here' we  are  at  issue;  and  I 
think  -myself  able  to  convince  him,  that,  in 
maintaining,  that  to  cut  oft* the  interest  upon 
the  national  debt  is  merely  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, I  do  not  "  strike  at  the  root  of 
every  species  of  property." But,  pre- 
viously, and  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
whatever  may  tend  to  prevent  our  coming  at 
a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  principal 
point  at  which  we  aim,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  two  or  three  detached,  and  some- 
what irregularly-introduced  statements. 

The  statement  relative  to  the  great  change 
in  the  value  of  money,  as  shown  in  the 
height  of  prices,  was  purloined  by  my  old 
friend  of  the  Courier,  and  was  answered  in 

pages  22C)  and  230. As  to  the  high  rate 

of  interest,  which  the  nation  has  paid,  and 
still  pays,  to  the  fund-holders :    this,   em- 
bracing a  point  of  fact,  cannot  be  wholly  an- 
swered without  a  reference  to  those  docu- 
ments, which  would  give  us  correct  infor- 
mation as  to  the  terms  of  the   several  loans 
that  have  been  made,  from  which  documents 
we  should,   I  believe,   find  that  the  conjec- 
ture of    my   correspondent  is   not   correct. 
But,    whether  the  nation    has,    upon    the 
whole,  paid  more  or  less  than  five  per  cen- 
tum a  year  for  the  money  that  has  been  bor- 
rowed by  its  successive  administrations,  is  a 
point  upon  which  I  laid  very  little  stress,  it 
being  quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  that  it 
has  paid  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  land 
will  bring  j  and,  I  think  no  one  will  deny, 
that,  upon  the  supposition  that  lands  are  ge- 
nerally let  by  lease,   it  has  paid  nearly  twice 
as  high  an  interest  as  lands  will  bring,  loaded 
as  they  are  with  poor-rates,  and  with  several 
other  burdens,  from  which  the  stocks  are  en- 
tirely exempted.     The   partial  instances  of 
great  gains  from  speculations  in  land,  at  the 
sea-side,  or  elsewhere,  are  not  to  be  noticed 
in  an  argument  of  this  sort;  and,   besides, 
the  writer  did  not  see  me  including  the  par- 
tial gains  of  fund-holders;  the  large  fortunes 
acquired  by  their  gamblings  I  do  regard  as  a 
terrible  evil,  but  I  did  not  proceed  upon  a 
supposition,  that,  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point 
of  view,    the  nation  was  a  loser  by  the  ac- 
quirement of  such  fortunes.   As  being  close- 
ly connected  with  this  point,  1  will  here  no- 
tice an  observation,    that  the  willingness  of 
persons  to  purchase  stock  and  to  hold  it  at 
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a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  they  could  ob- 
tain by  letting  their  money  out  on  mortgage 
is  a  proof,  that  my  argument,  founded  upon 
a  supposition  that  every  fund-holder  knew 
before-hand  the  uncertainty  of  his  tenure,  is 
not  sound.     But,  are  there  not  many  advan- 
tages,   present  advantages,    always  the  most 
powerful    in   deciding    men's  conduct;  are 
there  not   many  of  these  advantages  which 
the  funds  possess  over  mortgages  upon  lands 
and  houses  ?  First,  tiie  funds  are  always  open 
for  deposit;  not  a  single  day  need  ever  be 
lost;  the  nature  of  the  security  is  such,  is  so 
well  known,   as  to  render  the  advice  of  no 
lawyer  necessary,  as  safely  to  dispense  with 
tiie  burthensome  aid  of  attornies  and  nego- 
tiators of  every  description.     Next,  the  short 
periods  and  the  punctuality  of  payment,  to 
the  very  hour,  of  the  interest ;  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  mortgages,  though  the  payment 
be,  in  the  end,  secure  ;  yet  it  may  be,  and  it 
frequently,  not  to  say  generally,    is,  very  far 
from  being  punctual ;  and,   in  numerous  in- 
stances, is,  at  last  obtained  not  without  a  law 
suit,  a    part,    at    least,   of  the   expenses  of 
which  must  fall  upon  the  mortgagee.     Then 
comes  the   facility  of  transfer.     From  the 
funds   money  can   at  any  hour   be  drawn, 
without  cither  expense  or  trouble.     A  part 
can  be  withdrawn  and  a  part  left.     In  short, 
it  is  the  same   almost  as    having  it  in  your 
desk,  with  the  advantage  of  its  bringing  in- 
terest while  it  remains  there.     Can  the  same 
be  said   of  mortgages?    And,  when   to  all 
these   real  present  advantages  we  add  the 
chap.ee*  of  great  gain,  of  the  sudden  acquire- 
ment of  fortune  without  any  gift  of  talent  or 
any  exertion  of  labour,   is  it  wonderful,  that 
men  though   they  clearly  perceive  the  infe- 
riority of  the  funds  in  point  of  permanent 
soldity,  should  prefer  them  to  mortgages,  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  their  money  ?  Arising 
out  of  these  observations,  there  is  another, 
which,   though    not   immediately  belonging 
to  the   subject  before  us,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  making  ;  and,  that  is,  that,  while  every 
transfer  of  property,  whether  real   or   per-, 
sonal,  out  of  the  funds,  is  loaded  with  a  heavy 
duty,    the  transfer  of    funded    property  is 
loaded  with  no  duty  at  all ;  no  tax   of  any 
kind  ;  and  hereby,  in  addition   to  the  sole 
payment  of  the  poor-rates  (now  amounting 
to  six.  millions    a  year),  is  the  land-holder 
most  grievously  injured.     He  is  loaded  with 
taxes  on  one  side,  while,  on  the  other,  a  ge- 
neral, a  national  borrower  has  set  up  against 
him,  and  has  offered  terms  so  advantageous 
to  every  lender,  that  it  is,  and  must  be,  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,    that  he  can  obtain  a 
mortgage  upon  his  land.     The  consequence 
is,  he  sjells  it;  the  fun:  -holder,  the  jobber, 
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the    "   blood-sucker    and      as  to  its  practicability  few,  even  amongst  the 
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the    contractor, 

the  muck-worm"  purchase  it ;  and  thus,  are 
the  ancient  gentry  of  the  kingdom  become 
nearly  extinct.  Why  not,  if  we  must  have, 
as  we  must  have,  new  taxes  ;  why  not  tax 
the  transfer  of  stock  ?  Not,  however,  that  I 
would  aid  in  deluding  the  public  with  any 
hope  of  effectual  relief  from  any  measure  of 
this  description,  being  fully  convinced,  that, 
unless  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
debt  be  discontinued,  all  other  measures  will 

prove  useless. A.  Z.  acknowledges,  that 

the  fund-holder  has  no  claim  whatever  to  his 
principal,  unless  the  nation  choose  to  pay 
him  off  at  par,  in  which  acknowledgment,  I 
should  think,  he  would  have  perceived,  that 
he  himself  was  making  a  pretty  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  foundation  of  funded 
and  other  property.  But,  laying  this  aside 
for  the  present,  let  us  proceed  to  the  obser- 
vation made  upon  my  statement,  that  the 
interest  of  the  fund- holder  had,  upon  former 
occasions,  and  by  the  sole  will  of  the  nation 
been  reduced.  This  fact,  says  A.  Z.  does 
not  alter  the  case;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  no  pre- 
cedent for  lowering  the  interest  now;  be- 
cause those  of  the  fund-holders,  who,  upon 
the  particular  occasion  referred  to,  "  did  not 
"  choose  to  subscribe  to  Mr.  Pelham's  plan, 
"  had  the  option  of  being  paid  oft"  their 
"  stock  at  par."  This  circumstance  may  he 
of  weight  as  to  degree ;  but,  how  does  it  im- 
pair the  precedent  as  to  the  principle?  The 
stock-holder  had,  perhaps,  purchased  at  a 
price  above  par.  The  loans  had  been  made 
at  various  prices;  and,  when,  from  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  possession  of  funded 
property  was  become  more  advantageous 
than  it  before  had  been,  where,  supposing 
that  property  to  rest  upon  precisely  the  same 
foundation  as  landed  property,  was  the  jus- 
tice of  compelling  the  fund-holder  to  sell  out 
at  par,  or  to  take  a  less  interest  than  he  had 
hitherto  taken?  But,  proceeding  upon  the 
contrary  supposition  ;  upon  the  supposition, 
that  funded  property  rests  upon  no  other 
foundation  than  that  of  the  ability  ot  the  na- 
tion to  pay  the  interest  without  risking  its 
ruin,  and  that,  of  that  ability  the  parliament 
must  be  the  judge  ;  proceeding  upon  tins 
supposition,  the  measure  of  Mr.  Pelham  was 

perfectly  just. In   com*ng   now  to    the 

main  position  of  this  writer:  that  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt  rests  upon  precisely  the 
simefoundation  as  the  ownership  Oiflands  and 
houses,  it  ought,  at  the  very  outset,  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  if  this  position  be  established, 
tlie  proposition  for  siczing  upon,  and  divi- 
ding the  real  property  of  the  nation,  as  i.a 
indemnification  for  the  fund-holders,  be- 
comes, at  once,  just  and  reasonable,  though 


inhabitants  of  the  'Change,  can,  I  should 
think,  be  very  sanguine.     In  order  to  main- 
tain this  position,  my  correspondent  has  re- 
course to  a  description,  sometimes  not  very 
correct,  and  I  might,  perhaps,  add,  not  quite 
so  fair  as  one  could  have  wished,  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  proprietorship   of  lands  and  of 
tithes.     He  describes  this  proprietorship  as 
proceeding  from  the  "  arbitrary  grants  of 
despotic  sovereigns;"    or,    more    recently, 
from  grants  made  by  limited  monarchs,  in 
conjunction  with  their    parliaments;    and, 
having  characterised  these  grants  as  founded 
in  violence  and  injustice,  he  asks,  "  is  not 
"  the  title  of  the  fund-holder  as  good  as  the 
"  title  of    those    land-proprietors,    whose 
"  proprietorship  arose  from  such  grants  ?" 
As  to  the  goodness  of  the  title,    he  himself 
has  admitted,  that  a  case  of  necessity  may 
fully  justify  the  parliament  in  cutting  off  the 
payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  debt ;  all, 
therefore,  that   I  have  to  prove,  is,  that  the 
proprietorship  of  lands  and  that  of  funds  rest 
upon  different  foundations,  the  goodness  or 
the  badness  of  either  being  a  matter  of  in- 
ference,   left    entirely  to   those  who    may 
choose     therein    to    deposit    their   wealth. 
And,  here,  first  of  all,  I  must  protest  against 
the  description  of  "  arbitrary  grants  by  des- 
potic sovereigns;"  for,    what   are   we,  the 
English  nation,   but  the  descendants  of  in- 
vaders,  possessing    the  country  in   right  of 
conquest  ?  Another  conquest  did,  at  a  subse- 
quent epoch,    confer  a  new  right   of    the 
same  sort,  which   was  exercised   either  in 
making  new  grants,  or  in   confirming  the 
grants  made  in  virtue  of  the  former  right ; 
and  this  description,  whether  applied  to  land 
or  to  titles ;  whether  to  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland  ;  whether  to  times  ancient,  or  to 
times  recent ;  whether  to  periods  previous 
to  the  existence  of  parliament,  or  to  periods 
since  its  existence,  is  equally  corrcc:,  is  per- 
fectly simple,  and  is  as  perfectly  consonant 
with  all  the  principles  of  natural  and  universal 
law,  strengthened  in  many  respects,   and  in 
very  few  impaired,  by  the  common  and  statute 
law  of  this  realm.     This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  real  property  of  the   nation.     The 
original  grants  consisted  of  what  the  sove- 
reign acquired  by  right  of  conquest.     They 
consisted  of  things  which  nobody  possessed. 
They  consisted  not  of  things  taken  or  col- 
lected from  the  people;  for  the  people  were 
not  originally  the  owners  of  the  soil ;  and, 
for  this  simple  reason  it  is,  that  the  people, 
considered  in  a  body',  have  no  claim,  either  in 
law  or  in   reason,    to    property  the  owner- 
ship of  which  has  grown  out  of  such  grants. 
But,   is  such  the  foundation  of  funded-pro- 
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perty?  Is  such  the  foundation  of  the  claims 
to  a  continuation  of  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest upon  the  national  debt  ?  Can  it  be 
said,  that  the  money  raised  for  this  purpose 
is  not  previously  private  property  ?  Can  it  be 
said,  that  it  is  not  taken,  or  collected,  from 
the  people  ?  Can  it  be  said,  that  the  interest 
to  be  paid  this  very  year  is  not  at  the  mo- 
ment I  am  writing  the  property  of  the  people 
who  are  to  pay  it  ?  And,  if  this  cannot  be 
said,  will  it  yet  be  said,  will  my  correspon- 
dent yet  contend,  that  lauded  property  and 
funded  property  rest  precisely  upon  the  same 
foundation?  And,  will  he  still  persist,  that, 
in  contending  for  an  inferiority  of  right  in 
the  fund-holder;  that,  in  contending  for  the 
justice,  on  the  part  of  the  people  (through 
their  representatives),  not  to  take  away  what 
they  have  granted  out  of  their  private  pro- 
perty, but  to  refuse  to  grant  any  more  from 
that  source;  that,  in  contending  for  the  jus- 
tice of  this  measure,  rendered  necessary,  too, 
for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties  and  of 
the  throne  of  their  sovereign,  I  "strike  at 

the  root  of  all  property  whatsoever?" 

Here,  as  to  matter  of  controversy,  I  naturally 
stop,  and  wait  for  a  reply;  notifying,  how- 
ever, that,  as  the  position  just  discussed,  and, 
as  I  think,  refuted,  is  the  point  upon  which 
every  thing  inferior  must  turn,  I  shall  hope, 
considering  the  scantiness  of  my  space  and 
the  various  disadvantages  arising  from  volu- 
minous discussions,  to  see  the  reply  confined 

solely  to  this  point. Merely  as  matter  of 

observation,  there  are  two  passages  of  A.  Z.'s 
letter  which  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  first 
is  that,  wherein  he  admits,  that  "  when  it 
"  shall  have  been  proved,  that  the  interest 
"  of  the  debt  can  no  longer  be  paid  without. 
"  ruin  to  the  country,  it  must  be  lowered, 
"  and  possibly,  in  the  end,  be  altogether 
"  done  away."  This  admission,  coupled 
with  the  position,  that  the  interest  upon  the 
debt  stands  upon  precisely  the  same  founda- 
tion as  the  ownership  of  lands  and  of  houses, 
does,  indeed,  produce  a  strange  confusion  of 
ideas ;  but,  what  I  am  now  tempted  to  ask, 
is,  what  will  this  writer  regard  as  proof,  that 
the  interest  of  the  debt  can  no  longer  be  paid 
without  ruin  to  the  country?  Or,  as  this 
would  naturally  depend  upon  the  answer  to 
another  question,  I  would  wish  to  ask  him, 
what  he  should  consider  as  national  rain  ?  Jf, 
in  answer  to  this  latter  question,  he  says : 
"  the  total  annihilation  of  the  people,  or,  at 
**  least,  their  subjugation  to  a  foreign  pow- 
"  er:"  If  no  proof  short  of  this  will  con- 
tent him,  it  must  be  confessed,that  it  has  not 
yet. been  given  ;  though  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  observed,  that,  if  he  wait  for  such 
proof,   his  remedy  wrould  be  as  useless  as  a 
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(  dose  administered  to  a  patient  already  most 
effectually  relieved  by  the  hand  of  death. 
j  But,  if  his  notions  of  national  ruin  extend 
!  not  to  the  utmost  verge  of  national  existence; 
j  then,  let  him  look  around  him;  let  him  view 
the  miseries  and  degradation  of  the  people; 
let  him  look  over  the  melancholy  account  of 
1,200,000  parish  paupers,  upon  a  population 
of  nine  millions  of  souls  ;  let  him  survey  the 
innumerable  swarms  of  tax-gathereis;  let 
him  trace  back  the  failures  of  the  last  war, 
the  miserable  attempts  at  peace,  and  finally 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  big  with  the  seeds  of 
another  and  more  disastrous  war,  to  their 
pecuniary  causes;  let  him  think  of  the  in- 
fluence, given  by  the  funding  system,  to 
jobbers  and  contractors  and  all  that  descrip- 
tion of  men,  whose  interest  is  ever  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  true  interests  and  the  honourand 
the  power  of  the  country ;  let  him,  casting 
his  eyes  abroad,  first  look  at  India,  with  all 
its  fund-holders,  its  debts,  and  its  consequent 
wars  ;  returning  to  Europe,  let  him  estimate 
the  power  of  our  natural  and  now  implacable 
enemy,  punishing  every  where  our  friends, 
deposing  kings,  creating  monarchies ;  and, 
last  of  all,  let  him  look  at  Boulogne,  asking 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  what  are  the 
terms,  how  long  the  duration,  and  what  the 
natural  and  no  very  distant  consequences,  of 
the  peace  which  next  we  shall  make.  This 
let  him  do,  and  in  doing  it  chase  from  his 
mind  the  fumes  of  delusion;  and  then  let 
him  say,  whether  national  ruin  is  not  at 
hand,  and  whether  the  application  of  the 
remedy,  if  it  come  not  soon,  will  not  come 

too  late. The  other  passage,  on  which  I 

think  it  necessary  to  make  an  observation,  is 
that,  in  which  my  correspondent  introduces 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  this  is  the 
only  instance  of  a  deviation  from  controver- 
sial fairness,  of  which  I  have  to  accuse  him. 
I  have  had  recourse  to  no  authorities;  I  have 
come  'to  the  controversy  unaided  by  the 
strength  and  unadorned  by  the  brilliancy  of 
authorities ;  I  have  declared  my  opinions,  as 
far  as  relates  to  living  political  economists,  to 
be  my  own ;  I  have  ventured  forth  at  the 
risk  of  the  imputation  of  peculiarity ;  I  have 
rested  for  success  solely  upon  the  truth  of  my 
facts  and  the  force  of  my  arguments ;  an 
example  which  will,  I  trust,  be,  in  future, 
followed  by  all  my  opponents.  As  an  omis- 
sion, I  might  notice,  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  my  correspondent,  before  he  drew  his 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  binding  en- 
gagements of  parliament,  to  reconcile  his 
notions  upon  that  subject  with  the  measure 
for  exempting  the  Bank  of  England  from 
making  payments  in  specie.  But,  as  he  has 
not  chosen  to  meet  this  argument,  it  must,  of 
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course,  be  concluded,  that  he  was  persuaded, 
that  he  could  not  meet  it  with  any  probabili- 
ty of  success. 

Affairs    of    India. These  affairs 

have,  at  last,  as  Mr.  Francis  has  so  fre- 
quently predicted  they  would,  "forced  them- 
"  selves  upon  the  attention  of  the  parlia- 
"  ment  and  the  country,"  and,  therefore, 
the  readers  of  the  Register  will  naturally  ex- 
pect as  much  information  upon  the  subject 
as,  in  such  a  work,  can  conveniently  be 
given.  Seeing,  also,  that  it  may  be  useful, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  successive  articles 
upon  the  subject,  so  to  enable  the  reader  to 
refer  to  the  former  articles,  as  to  render  re- 
petition unnessary,  I  shall  here  begin  with 
pointing  out  the  pages,  in  which  and  their 
sequel  will  be  found  all  the  observations,  in 
the  present  volume,  relating  to  India  Affairs  ■ 

page  171,   197,  237,  244. The  several 

parts  of  the  chain,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto 
reached,  being  thus  connected,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  some  remarks  upon  the  debate, 
which  upon  this  subject,  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
25th  instant.  Mr.  Francis  made  amotion 
for  the  production  "  of  extracts  from  cer- 
"  tain  letters  respecting  a  sum  of  money 
"  inserted  in  the  accounts  of  the  East-India 
"  Company  for  the  year  1803,  and  said  to 
"  have  been  advanced  by  way  of  loan  t<.  the 
"  Guicowar."  This  motion,  after  some 
representations  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Controul,  was,  for  the  pre- 
sent, withdrawn  ;  but,  a  motion  made  by 
Mr.  Paull,  and  which  motion  passed  with- 
out a  division,  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  of 
considerable  length,  and  of  interest  not  less 
considerable.  The  nature  of  some  of  the 
engagements  of  the  East-India  Company, 
those  engagements  whereon  they  obtained 
their  highly  advantageous  charter,  were  de- 
scribed with  tolerable  accuracy  in  page  171 
and  the  following,  to  which  I  now  beg 
leave  to  refer.  Amongst  these  engagements 
was  that  of  paying,  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany, under  certain  provisions  and  penal- 
ties, the  sum  of  500,0001  a  year  into  ihe 
king's  exchequer,  as  an  equivalent,  in  part, 
for  the  exclusive  advantages  granted  and  se- 
cured to  the  Company  by  the  nation.  In 
case  of  failure  to  fulfil  this  important  provi- 
sion of  the  act  of  Charter  (bein;-  the  33  Geo. 
III.  Chap.  52),  the  lords  of  the  Treasury, 
of  whom  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  and  then  Mr.  Pitt  again,  were  at  the 
head,  were  to  take  certain  steps,  and  to 
make  certain  reports  thereon  to  the  parlia- 
ment. It  is  now  13  years  since  the  act  of 
charter  was  passed,  of  these  13  years  the 
first  year  only  has  ^een  a  payment  made  by 


the  Company  into  the  Exchequer,  the  Com- 
pany owing,  therefpre,  to  the  nation  6  mil- 
lions sterling,  with,  as  the  act  provides,  ac- 
cumulated interest  at  15  per  centum  a  year ; 
yet,  in  the  whole  of  this  series  of  years, 
during  this  long  scene  of  defalcation  and  of 
forfeiture,  have  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
though  so  positively  thereunto  enjoined  by 
the  act,  never  taken  any  steps  whatever, 
and  never  made  any  report  to  parliament 
relating  to  the  subject ;  having  thus,  for  the 
space  of  12  years,  and  that,  too,  upon  a 
point  of  such  great  importance,  proceeded 
just  as  if  the  act  of  parliament  had  never  been 
passed !  These  facts  were,  amongst  men 
conversant  in  the  Affairs  of  India,  well 
known ;  they  have,  indeed,  thanks  to  the 
honarst  zeal,  the  perseverance,  and  the  ex- 
cellent talents  of  Mr.  Francis,  long  been 
matter  of  parliamentary,  and  even  of  public 
notoriety.  Bat,  there,  as  yet,  has  been  no 
official  document  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, expressly  stating  them  5  and,  there- 
fore, when  they  came  to  be  taken  into  view 
as  constituting  part  of  the  proof  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  that  unnecessary  and  extra- 
vagant expenditure  in  India,  which,  in  all 
appearance,  will  form  one  of  the  charges 
that  Mr.  Paull  has  it  in  contemplation  to 
prefer,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that 
there  was  no  parliamentary  ground  for  the 
advancing  of  such  prbof.  With  a  view  of 
obviating  this  objection,  Mr.  Paull  moved 
for  the  papers  above  described  ;  and  having, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  gone  into  a 
statement  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  payment  on  the  part  of  the  Company, 
and  of  duty  in  the  execution  of  their  office, 
on  the  part  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  has  himself  just 
been  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul, said,  that  the  bargain  was  not  impera- 
tive upon  the  Company,  and  that  Mr.  Paull 
had  misunderstood  the  act  of  parliament. 
Whereupon,  Lord  Folkestone,  who  se- 
conded the  motion,  not  only  clearly  showed, 
by  a  reference  to  the  act  itself,  that  Mr. 
Paull  had  not  misunderstood  it ;  but,  fur- 
ther, and  apparently,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  a  great  majority  of  the  members 
present,  that  the  bargain  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  a  failure  in  the  performance  of  it, 
on  the  part  of  the  Company,  had  worked,  in 
equity  as  well  as  law,  a  forfeiture  of  their 
charter.  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  the  presi- 
dent, I  believe,  or  the  something  else,  at 
the  head  of  what  is  called  "  the  Court  of 
"Directors,"  repeated,  notwithstanding  the 
refutation  by  Lord  Folkestone,  the  doc- 
trine of  Lord  Caetlekeagji  as  to  the  con- 
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ditional  nature  of  the  Company's  engage- 
ment, and  asserted,  that,  though  •  the  half 
million  a  year  had  not  been  paid  into  the 
Exchequer,  the  blame  lay  neither  with  the 
Company  nor  with  the  administration  of  the 
day  ;  for  that  the  inability  of  the  Company 
to  pay,  had  arisen  from  wars,  and  other 
events  which  they  could  not  controul.  Now, 
not  to  dwell,  at  present,  upon  the  nature 
and  causes  of  these  events ;  not  to  dwell 
upon  the  fact,  that  parliament  has  put  upon 
record  a  solemn  declaration,  that  wars  in  the 
East  Indies  are  in  the  r.tghest  degree  impoli- 
tic, and  that  they  shall  not  be  undertaken 
without  the  observance  of  certain  prelimina- 
ries, not  one  of  which  has  been  observed  in 
the  commencement  of  the  wars  hereunto 
referred ;  not  to  dwell  upon  the  circum- 
stance, that  it  has  been  stated  to  the  public 
and  even  officially  to  the  parliament,  over 
and  over  again,  and  sometimes  in  great  de- 
tail, that  those  India  wars  were  concerns  of 
great  gain  instead  of  loss ;  it  may,  for  every 
purpose  relating  to  an  analysis  of  the  debate 
before  us,  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  it 
is  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
cause  of  the  inability  of  the  Company  to 
make  good  their  engagements,  that  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
proposed  to  be  moved  for  ;  and  yet  (I  beg  it 
to  be  remarked  and  remembered)  that  in 
objecting  to  this  proposed  committee,  as 
likely  to  "  spread  alarm  amongst  our  friends 
"  and  to  give  confidence  to  our  enemies," 
Mr.  Charles  Grant,  the  head  man  of  the 
'  •  Court  of  Directors,"  concluded  his  speech  ! 
Mr.  Francis  having,  in  an  explanation  of 
something  before  said,  stated,  that  he  had 
never  given  his  opinion  prospectively ,  as  if 
he  meant  to  say,  that  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  government  of  India  ought  now  to 
be  altered,  Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  said,  in 
the  language  of  the  best  report  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find  in  the  news-papers, 
"  that  the  few  words  of  explanation  which 
"  had  just  fallen  from  his  Honourable 
"  Friend,  rendered  it  less  necessary  for  him 
(t  to  enter  particularly  upon  this  subject. 
"  He  had  understood  him  precisely  as  his 
"  explanation  imported.  He  agreed  that 
"  we  were  not  now  to  revert  to  original 
**  theories;  but  wrhen  we  were  examining 
"  into  the  causes  of  important  events  which 
'*  were  extremely  complicated  in  their  na- 
'*  ture,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  do  so 
"  without,  in  some  measure,  adverting  to 
<f  such  original  theories.  He,  however,  did 
"  not  mean  to  say  that  any  alteration  ought 
"  at  present  to  take  place  in  the  general  sys- 
"  tern  of  Indian  Government  as  now,  by 
"  la\v,    established,     He  had  occasion  to 
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"  state,  at  a  former  time,  that  there  was  a 
"  wide  difference  between   disapproving  of 
"  measures  at  their  commencement,   and 
"  afterwards  rescinding  them  when  they  had 
"  been  some  time  in  practice.     This  he  had 
"  said  with  regard  to  the  Union  with  Ii eland. 
"  He    had   strongly   dissapproved   of  that 
'*  measure  when   it  was  proposed,  because 
"  he  was  then  convinced  it  was  a  bad  one, 
"  and  was  still  convinced  that  it  would  have 
"  been  much  better  for  the  country  if  it  had 
'*  never  taken  place.     He  had  also  dissap- 
cc  proved  of  the  plan  for  the  Government  of 
"  India,  but  what  he  had  said  with  regard  to 
"  the   Union  with  Ireland,    he  now  said 
"  respecting   this  plan   of  Indian  Govern- 
'*  ment.     It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  bad  one 
'*  from  the  beginning,  but  as  it  had  been 
"  adopted  and  acted  upon,  it  was  not  now 
"  to  be  lightly  rescinded.     In  ninety-nine 
"  cases  of  this  nature  out  of  a   hundred,   it 
"  was  better  to  put  up  with  many  inconve- 
"  niencies  arising  from  the  first  adoption  of 
'*  a  measure  than  hazard  worse  evils  by  pre* 
"  mature  and  ill-considered  alterations  and 
"  innovations.     This  was  his  opinion.  Now 
"  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  said  something 
"  about  a  Committee  to  investigate  the  rise 
"  and  progress  of  the  debt.     This  was  the 
"  first  time  he  had  heard  of  any  such  Com- 
"  mittee.    But  when  he  said  this,  he  begged 
"  leave  to  be  considered  as  not  pledging  him- 
"  self  in  any  way  upon  the  subject.    If  how- 
"  ever,  upon  examining  into  the  state  of  the 
"  finances  of  the  Company,  there  should 
"  be  any  thing  which,  though  clear  to  the 
"  Hon.  Gentleman,  might  not  be  so  clear 
"  to  the  House  in  general,  he  did  not  say 
"  but  what  in  such  a  case  he  might  think  a 
"  Committee  extremely  adviseable.     If,  on 
"  the  other  hand,  the  accounts  should  place 
"  the  matter  in  a  plain  and  clear  light,  the 
"  appointment  of  a  Committee  would  be  an 
"  useless  trouble.     Now  with  respect  to  the 
"  details  of  this  debate,  he,  speaking  on  the 
"  part  of  the  public,  would  certainly  say, 
"  that  it  was  a  most  monstrous  proposition 
"  to  assert  that  in  the  year  1803,  the  state 
"  of  the  Company  was  highly  affluent  and 
"  prosperous.     To.be  sure  the  act  of  1793 
"  only  applied  to  the  surplus  of  the  produce. 
'*  But  then  it  supposed  that  such  a   surplus 
"  was  likely  to  exist,    otherwise  it  would 
"  have   been  perfectly  nugatory  from  the 
"  beginning.     We  were  surely  to  conclude 
"  that  there  might  be  a  surplus  in  such  case, 
"  This  certainly  was  not  too  much.     But 
"  when  we  find  that  from  1793  to  1803,  a 
"  period  often  years,  no  surplus  had  in  fact 
"  existed,  and  that  nothing  had  been  done 
'  •  on  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
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"  such  a  long  experience  might  be  sufficient 
"  to  convince  us  that  the  affairs  of  the 
"  Company  had  not  been  in  the  very  flou- 
"  rishing  state  in  which  they  had  been  as- 
**  serted  to  be.  But  we  must  say,  after  the 
"  passing  of  this  act,  and  the  long  time  that 
"  had  elapsed,  during  which  nothing  had 
"  been  done  upon  it,  that  the  fair  conclusion 
"  was,  either  the  surplus  had  been  misap- 
"  plied,  or  that  the  country  had  been  most 
*'  grossly  deluded;  and  that  instead  of  being 
"  in  a  flourishing  condition  as  had  been 
'*  pretended,  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
"  had  in  fact  been  in  a  most  alarming  situa- 
"  tion,  a  situation  which  ought  to  have  been 
"  explained  and  laid  open  to  the  public,  in- 
"  stead  of  being  carefully  concealed  from 
"  public  view.  In  his  opinion,  the  unpros- 
"  perous  condition  of  the  Company's  con- 
"  cerns  had  never  been  sufficiently  accounted 
"  for.  He  did  not  say  he  had  not  heard  a 
"  great  deal  on  the  subject,  but  what  he 
"  had  heard  in  general,  proceeded  on  false 
"  facts,  and  false  principles.  We  ought  to 
"  have  the  accounts  of  the  Company  be- 
**  fore  us,  with  a  view  to  a  full  and 
"  complete  examination,  not  for  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  retrospective  inquiry  into  the 
"  conduct  of  the  managers  of  the  affairs 
"  of  India,  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
"  blame  upon  any  body,  but  for  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  warning  us  (the  present  Adminis- 
"  tration),  against  the  errors  which  others 
"  had  committed.  In  one  thing  the  pre- 
"  sent  Administration  would  certainly  not 
"  follow  the  example  of  others,  and  that 
"  was  in  holding  out  false  and  delusive 
"  hopes  to  the  country.  The  hon.  gentle- 
"  man  (Mr.  Grant)  had  said,  and  justly 
"  too,  that  it  would  be  mischievous  to 
"  spread  alarm  among  our  friends,  and 
"  inspire  confidence  into  our  enemies,  when 
"  no  necessity  for  it  existed.  But  without 
"  pretending  to  underrate  the  value  of  the 
'*  observation,  he  must  say,  that  this  had 
••  been  a  common-place  argument  on  one 
' '  side  of  the  question.  It  might  be  improper 
n  to  excite  alarm  when  there  was  no  neces- 
"  sity  for  it,  but  it  was  much  worse  to  con- 
"  ceal  danger  when  it  actually  existed,  and 
'*  thus  lead  people  blindfold  to  their  destruc- 
"  tion.  It  was  worse  in  any  department  of 
"  Government,  but  more  particularly  so  in 
"  the  case  of  the  East  India  Company.  But 
"  he  would  put  it  to  him  whether,  of  late, 
"  the  error  had  not  been  committed  much 
"  oftener  in  the  way  of  delusion,  than  the 
"  way  of  alarm,  at  least  as  tar  as  regarded 
'•  this  subject  ?  Now,  experience  would 
"  teach  the  wise  to  avoid  those  faults  into 
"  which  they  had  iouud  others  most  apt  to 
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"  fall.  Certain  it  was  that  much  less  was 
"  to  be  apprehended  from  too  much  jea- 
"  lousy  than  from  too  much  negligence. 
"  No  objection  had  been  made  to  the  mo- 
"  tion  of  his  Honourable  Friend  near  him 
"  (Mr.  Francis).  He  had  only  been  re- 
"  quested  to  postpone  it  upon  a  point  of 
"  convenience ;  to  which  he  had  properly 
"  agreed.  Before  he  sat  down  he  could  not 
"  avoid  paying  that  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
"  industry,  perseverance,  and  clear-sighted 
"  policy  of  his  Hon.  Friend,  on  questions 
"  relative  to  India,  w'.ich  they  so  much  de- 
"  served.  No  merit  belonging  to  any  other 
"  who  had  turned  his  attention  to  these  sub- 
"  jects,  however  high  it  might  be,  could 
"  possibly  be  put  in  competition  with  that 
"  which  his  Hon.  Friend  might  fairly   and 

"  justly  claim." Upon  a  speech,  coming 

from  so  high  a  quarter,  and  involving  so 
many  points  of  great  importance,  it  will  be 
necessary,  by  and  by,  to  offer  a  remark  or 
two  ;  but,  first  we  must  pursue  out  our  ana- 
lysis of  the  debate.  Sir  T.  Metcalf,  I 
believe,  went  over,  as  to  the  conditions  of 
the  charter,  the  same  ground  with  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Charles  Grant ; 
but,  added,  that  his  chief  motive  in  rising 
was,  to  shew,  that  though  the  Company  had 
not  paid  the  annual  half  million  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  public  had  derived  other  advantages 
from  the  Company  more  than  equal  to  it. 
"  The  duties,"  said  he,  "  upon  tea,  at  the 
"  time  that  the  charter  was  granted,  amount- 
"  ed  to  no  more  than  12|  per  centum  ;  but, 
"  they  have  since  been  augmented  to  t)5  per 
"  centum.  The  conclusion  is,  that,  if  the 
"  duties  had  remained  at  \l\  per  centum, 
"  the  sum  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  sup- 
"  posing  the  half  million  to  have  been  re- 
"  gularly  paid,  would  have  been  5  millions; 
"  whereas,  in  the  increased  duty  upon  tea 
u  imported  by  the  East  India  Company, 
"  the  sum  actually  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
"  is  1/  millions!"  Who  is  this  gentle- 
man? What  is  he?  A  logician,  perchance; 
but  certainly  no  politician.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  ask  Sir  T.  Metcalf,  in  what 
part  of  the  act  of  charter  he  will  find  the 
government  restricted  as  to  the  amount  of 
duties  to  be  laid  upon  tea ;  but,  does  he 
really  think,  that  any  human  creature,  not 
to  say  any  member  of  parliament,  is  so  shal- 
low, so  stupid,  so  totally  devoid  of  all  the 
powers  of  perception  as  well  as  of  deduc- 
tion, as  to  believe,  though  but  for  a  single 
moment,  that  this  additional  duty  upon  tea 
has  come  into  the  Exchequer  /row  the  pockets 
of  the  East  India  Company  ?  Doe.;  he 
think,  that  it  will  ever  be  believed,  that  the 
East  India  Company  have  themselves  con- 
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sumedall  the  tea  that  has  been  thus  loaded 
with  additional  duties  ?  And,  if  he  does 
not,  does  he  not  know,  that  all  taxes,  and 
all  taxes  on  consumable  commodities  espe- 
cially and  obviously,  fall  solely  upon  the  con- 
sumer ?  If  he  could,  indeed,  prove,  that 
the  additional  duties  had  diminished  the  con- 
sumption of  tea,  then  he  might  urge  it  as 
an  injury  to  the  affairs  of  the  Company  j  but 
never  can  he  make  any  thing  with  human 
reason  in  its  brains  regard  the  amount  of  ad- 
ditional duties  upon  goods  as  money  given 
to  the  nation  by  die  original  owner  of  those 
goods  ;  for,  if  I ,  for  instance,  who  pay 
into  the  Exchequer,  four  or  live  thousand 
pounds  a  year  for  the  stamps  upon  my  Re- 
gister, were  to  pretend  that  I  gave  the  na- 
tion so  much  annually,  would  not  my 
readers,  who  know  that  they  pay  me  the 
amount  of  those  stamps,  look  upon  me  as 
the  most  impudent,  or  the  most  foolish,  of 
men  ?  No,  Sir  T.  Metcalf;  no,  it  is  not 
the  East  India  Company  ;  it  is  the  people  ; 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land ;  it  is  that  burdened  people,  to  whom 
the  East  India  Company  owe  about  "  mil- 
lions of  money,  (to  say  nothing  about  the 
addition  to  the  nominal  sum  caused  by  de- 
preciation), and  to  whom  they  are  coming 
for  more,  instead  of  paying  what  they  owe ; 
it  is  that  same  deluded  people,  who,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  were,  by  the  craft  of  the 
commercial  hypocrites  and  their  abettors, 
induced  to  set  up  such  a  senseless  bawling 
about  "  chartered  rights,"  protected  by  "a 
heaven-born  minister ;"  it  is  this  people  that 
have,  as  they  richly  deserved,  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  17  millions  in  additional 
duty  upon  tea.  So  much  for  SirT.  Metcalf 
and  his  notions  of  commercial  payments  ! 
Mr.  Princep,  who  was  for  a  full  and  fair 
investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Company, 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  is,  I 
believe,  a  great  proprietor  of  India  stock  at 
home,  and  also  a  considerable  creditor  to  the 
Company  abroad.  He  observed  (as  is  stated  in 
the  newspapers)  "  that  he  would  not  trouble 
"  the  House  with  many  remarks  upon  this 
"  business ;  first,  because  the  question" 
(relative  to  the  proposed  committee)  "  was 
"  premature,  since  it  would  have  come  for- 
"  ward  much  better  after  the  accounts  had 
"  been  laid  on  the  table;  and  next,  because 
"  the  attention  of  Ministers  ought  not  at 
"  present  to  be  turned  away  from  affairs 
"  that  required  their  more  immediate  la- 
*f  bours.  Eut  he  would  say,  however,  that 
*?  no  blame  whatever  attached  to  the  Com- 
"  pany,  as  it  was  clear  from  the  accounts 
"  that  their  failure  to  pay  the  sum  agreed 
u  upon  to  the  public,  arose   from  the  wars 
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"  in  which  they  "had  been  engaged.  No 
"  Committee,  he  contended,  was  necessary, 
"  as  every  thing  was  detailed  in  the  accounts 
"  in  the  clearest  and  minutest  manner. 
"  And  when  differences  arose  between  his 
"  Hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Francis)  and  himself  on 
'.'  the  one  side,  and  the  Noble  Lord  (Castle- 
"  reagh)  near  him  on  the  other,  the  cause 
"  was,  that  the  Noble  Lord  always  pro- 
"  ceeded  upon  the  estimates,  while  they 
"  constantly  attended  to  the  results.    There 

"  were  no  differences  as  to  facts." 

This  latter  pnrt  I  do  not  pretend  quite  to  un- 
derstand ;  but,  if  it  was  meant  to  assert,  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  Mr.  Fran- 
cis and  Lord  Castlereagh  as  to  facts  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany's finances,  for  the  contrary  of  this 
assertion  I  appeal,  if,  indeed,  it  be  necessary, 
to  the  excellent  pamphlets,  which  Mr. 
Francis  has  published  upon  the  subject, 
and,  in  every  one  of  which  there  are  many 
important  facts  respecting  which  the  two 
persons  concerned  are  at  variance.  As  to 
the  prematurity  of  the  discussion,  the  blame, 
if  any  existed,  lay  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Charles  Grant  ;  and,  with  regard  to 
"  the  attention  of  ministers,"  what,  1  would 
ask,  has  a^more  pressing  demand  upon  it, 
than  the  affairs  of  a  company,  who  owe  an 
immense  sum  of  money  to  the  public,  and  who 
are  coming  now  to  borrow  more,  instead  of 
paying  off  any  part  of  what  they  owe?  Does 
Mr.  Johnstone  think,  that,  as  yet,  the  peo- 
ple of  England  are  so  lightly  burthened,  that 
they  can  well  bear  another  million  or  two 
of  supplies  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  creditors  of  the  East-India  Compa- 
ny ?  He  himself  is,  I  allow  it,  a  great,  a  sur- 
prisingly great  financier  !  The  thing,  there- 
fore, may,  by  him,  be  regarded  as  trifling, 
but,  does  he,  measuring  other  men's  finan- 
cial abilities  by  his  own,  imagine  that  Lord 
Henry  Petty  will  find  it  so  easy  a  matter  to 
discover,  to  impose,  and  to  collect  the  new 
taxes  rendered  necessary  by  the  advances  to 
be  called  for  by  the  East-India  Company,  in 
addition  to  the  new  taxes  that  will  become 
inevitable  on  other  accounts  ?  The  same  mo- 
dest)-, or  rather  generosity  of  disposition  to 
consider  others  as  being  equally  gifted  with 
himself  led  this  gentleman  to  conclude,  that 
no  committee  of  inquiry,  no  combination  of 
talents,  was  necessary  to  a  full  and  true  state- 
ment of  the  Company's  concerns,  because 
"  every  thing  was  detailed  in  the  accounts 
"  in  the  clearest  and  minutest  manner."  In 
the  minutest  manner,  if  you  please;  but,  as 
to  the  clearness,  are  there,  out  of  the  thou- 
sand (or  thereabouts)  members  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  twenty  who  ever  had 
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the  patience  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  accounts,  to  which 
allusion  was  made  ?  "  Compared  with  the 
"  exigency,"  said  Mr.  Francis,  when,  in 
his  speech  of  the  2pth  of  July,  1S03,  he  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  dispose  the  house  se- 
riously to  turn  its  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
India;  "  Compared  with  the  exigency, 
"  these  voluminous  accounts  and  annual 
*'  budgets  are  mere  formalities.  They  fur- 
"  nish  some  materials,  but  they  provoke  no 
"  inquiry.  In  this  house,  they  excite  neither 
"  attention  nor  attendance.  The  only  things 
"  listened  to,  or  looked  at,  are  the  flattering 
"  commentary,  and  the  delightful  prospect. 
"  From  year  to  year,  as  one  set  of  promises 
"  fails,  the  next  improves.  A  losing  ac- 
**  count  is  balanced  by  a  winning  estimate, 
"  and  perpetual  disappointment  cured  by  vi- 
t  "  gorous  expectation."  How  true,  how  con- 
cise, and  how  elegant !  And  yet,  even  with 
Mr.  Fox's  so  decidedly  expressed  approbation, 
Mr.  Francis  is  now  excluded  officially  from  ail 
concerns  connected  with  the  management  of 
India !  But,  to  proceed :  "  An  early  and 
**  resolute  parliamentary  investigation  into 
<c  the  state  of  In^ia,  and  of  every  subject 
"  connected  with  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
"  dispensable.  Such  was  the  course  pur- 
"  sued  in  17<"*1  ;  and,  if  the  measure  was 
"  wise  and  necessary  then,  much  more  so  is 
"  it  now,  when  your  dominion  is  double 
"  what  it  was,  and  when  your  embarrass- 
**  ments  are  greater  than  ever."  Apply  this, 
Mr.  Johnstone,  to  the  present  still  greater 
embarrassments,  still  more  widely  extended 
dominion,  and  still  more  imminent  dangers; 
place,  then,  your  opinion  with  the  loud 
cheering  of  Lord  Temple,  in  one  scale, 
and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Francis  in  the 
other,    and  leave  the  public  to  see  which 

kicks  the  beam. Mr.   Hiley  Adding- 

Ton  and  Lord  Morpeth,  the  two  paid 
members  of  the.  Board  of  Controul,  very 
-exactly  repeated  each  other's  words,  in  advi- 
eing  Mr.  Paull  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
seeing  that  it  was  unnecessary  from  the  no- 
toriety of  the  facts  which  he  wished  to  have 
officially  before  the  house,  and  from  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  any  other  return 
than  that  of  a  word  or  two  expressive  of  a 
mere  negative;  but,  as  was  very  properly 
observed  by  Dr.  Laurence,  it  being  the 
common  custom  to  prove  that  there  are  no 
such  papers  by  obtaining  a  return  to  that 
effect,  Mr.  Paull  persisted  in  his  motion, 
which  was  then  put  and  carried  without  a  di- 
vision. When  the  return  is  made,  the  nature 
of  the  papers  which  ought  to  have  been 
forth-coming  shall  be  more  fully  described  ; 
3nd,  in  alluding  once  more  to  the  advice  so 


kindly  and  gratuitously  given  by  Mr.  Hiley 
Addington  to  Mr.  Paull,  not  premature- 
ly to  make  use  of  any  harsh  expressions  to- 
wards a  noble  Marquis  late  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  India,  I  have  just  to  express  my 
thorough  conviction,  that,  whatever  expec- 
tations and  even  wishes  may  be,  by  the  ma- 
licious and  the  cowardly  and  the  corrupt, 
entertained  to  the  contrary,  the  advice  will 
be  strictly  followed  by  all  persons  in  parlia- 
ment and  out  of  parliament. In  offering, 

now,  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Fox,  the  first  thing  that  presents  itself 
is  his  declaration  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
managing  the  government  of  India  in  fu- 
ture ;  and  here  we  are  clearly  to  understand, 
or,  at  least,  I  so  understand  what  he  said,  as 
by  no  means  leaving  us  to  infer,  that  a  cor- 
rection of  abuses  is  not  to  take  place  ;  that  a 
wasteful  expenditure  of  men  and  money  it 
not  to  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  that  wars,  upon 
such  pretexts  as  those  heretofore  acted  upon 
are  not  to  be  reprobated  and  prevented  ;  for. 
if  this  were  not  his  meaning,  what  good 
could  be  possibly  expected  from  the  change 
of  men  at  home  ?  This  declaration,  which 
has  alarmed  so  many  people,  had  in  it,  I 
am  fully  persuaded,  nothing  more,  than 
that,  now,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  do 
away  the  whole  of  the  mode  of  governing 
India,  unfortunately  established  by  the  India 
Bill  of  the  Pitt  faction  in  1/84.  What  he 
said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
upon  the  subject  of  making  a  full  exposure 
of  the  situation  of  the  Company's  affairs  was 
precisely  that  which  every  one  wanted  to 
hear  him  say.  No ;  it  is  not  unnecessary 
alarm  that  he  wishes  to  excite  ;  not  encou- 
ragement to  our  enemies ;  but,  he  must 
well  know,  that,  if  his  tame  as  a  statesman 
is  for  ever  and  ever  to  be  blasted,  it  must  be 
done  by  his  quietly  becoming  the  heir  and 
owner  of  the  system  of  the  Pitts  and  of  all 
its  calamitous  and  degrading  consequences. 
To  suffer  himself  to  be  wheedled  into  this 
by  the  friends  of  the  Pitts  and  Dundasses  ; 
to  purchase  their  support  at  the  expense  of 
becoming  the  approver,  either  actively  or 
tacitly,  of  the  Pitt  system,  would  be  a  sam- 
ple of  folly  in  the  very  last  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress ;  and,  the  friends  of  sound  principles 
and  consistency  therein  may  be  assured,  that 
he  never  will  fall  into  it.  His  approbation, 
his  decided  approbation,  and  his  no  less  de- 
cided preference,  of  Mr.  Francis,  has  given 
universal  satisfaction.  The  just  tribute  of 
applause,  which  he  paid  to  that  gentleman's 
conduct  relative  to  the  affairs  of  India,  has 
convinced  the  public,  that  the  exclusion  of 
Mr.  Francis  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  him. 
This  the  public  wanted  to  be  assured  of;  for, 
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they  are  now  looking  with  extreme  anxiety 
to  the  result  of  the  proposed  inquiries,  and 
their  anticipation  as  to  what  that  result  will 
be  depended  greatly  upon  what  should  ap- 
pear to  be  the  determination  of  Mr.  Fox. 
The  people  of  this  countiy  always  lean  on 
the  side  of  the  accused  ;  they  never  condemn 
unheard ;  all  that  they  wish  for  is  a  full  and 
fair  investigation  into  the  causes  of  that 
state  of  things,  which  has  not  only  disabled 
the  East-India  Company  to  pay  the  nation 
what  it  owes,  but  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  them  to  leave  their  other  debts  unpaid, 
or  to  come  to  the  nation  for  assistance. 
They  well  remember  the  principles  upon 
which  Mr.  Fox  set  out  as  to  Indian  delin- 
quencies ;  they  do  not  say,  nor  do  I  say, 
that  such  delinquencies  now  exist ;  but,  if 
they  be  found  to  exist,  they  will  rely  upon 
the  operation  of  the  principles  so  manfully 
declared  by  Mr.  Fox,  upon  former  occa- 
sions. They  heard  him,  in  his  memorable 
speech  of  the  9th  of  July,  1782,  express  his 
"  sorrow  to  perceive,  that  the  noble  lord 
" .  (Shelburne)  was  inclined  to  screen  from 
"  justice  and  punishment  those  delinquents, 
"  who  had  destroyed  our  possessions,  in  the 
"  East,  and  involved  us  in  all  the  calamities 
"  which  that  lord  so  honourably  endea- 
'f  voured  to  remove."  The  consequences, 
the  fatal  consequences,  ot  that  which  he 
then  condemned,  are  now  before  both  him 
and  the  people,  who  are,  after  long  delusion 
and  suffering,  become  sensible  oi  the  wis- 
dom of  his  advice  and  of  the  folly  (to  give 
it  no  worse  a  term)  of  that  of  his  opponents  ; 
and,  thus  seeing  and  feeling,  they  look  to 
him  now  for  that  which  he  then  would  have 
done  for  them,  if  he  had  been,  as  he  now 
is,  the  leading  person  in  the  ministry.  Nor, 
will  they  be  disappointed.  They  may  rest 
assured,  that  he  will  not  abandon  ;  nay, 
that  he  will,  with  all  his  might,  support  the 
cause  of  justice ;  and,  that  he  will  continue 
to  make  a  part  of  no  ministry,  by  whom, 
whether  through  direct  or  indirect  means, 
that  cause  shall  be  injured.  This  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  say,  because  1  know, 
that  fears  have,  in  some  persons,  arisen 
and  been  expressed,  upon  the  subject ;  and 
because  I  also  know  thos?  fears  to  have  no 
good  foundation.  These  fears  owe  their  origin 
chiefly  to  the  ominous  exclusion  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cis from  any  department  connected  with  In- 
dia. Ail  men  nowclearly  perceive  the  ruinous 
state,  into  wrhich  the  Company's  affairs  have 
fallen  in  consequence  of  his  advice  having 
been  so  long  and  so  pertinaciously  rejected. 
Even  the  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of  India 
Stock,  which  is  the  first,  though  it  ought  to 
Jjave  been  the  Last,  object  provided  for  in  the 
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33d  of  the  King,  chap.  52,  must  now,  some 
way  or  other,  if  paid  at  all,  be  paid  by  the 
public  ;  or,  at  least,  by  money  borrowed  and 
a  loan  guaranteed  by  the  government.  In  a 
commercial  sense,  no  lawful  or  honest  divi- 
dend can  be  made  but  of  profits,  ascertained 
by  accounts  annually  settled  and  balanced. 
The  contrary  course,  taken  by  Mr.  Dundas 
and  the  Directors  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
characterize.  The  India  Budget  was  (for 
what  reason  the  public  may  judge)  omitted 
last  year  for  the  first  time  since  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Controul.  So  that,  the 
last  we  officially  know  of  the  debt  of  the 
Company  in  India,  is,  that  it  stood  at  20  mil- 
lions sterling  at  the  end  of  March,  1803. 
Lord  Castlereagh  has  said,  that,  last 
year,  the  accounts  were  not  sent  home.  If  so, 
this  is  another  flagrant  breach  of  the  act  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  what  it  is  in  the  Go- 
vernor General  a  perusal  of  that  act  will  in- 
form the  reader.  In  these  circumstances, 
added_  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  political 
dangers  that  threaten  India,  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  or  some  of  them,  at  least,  appear 
to  think,  that  they  have  sufficiently  provided 
for  the  safety  of  those  immense  possessions 
by  leaving  them  to  the  care  of  three  of  the 
Company's  clerks !  Are  the  difficulties  less 
now  than  they  were  when  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  dispatched  to  India  ?  Or,  if  Sir 
George  Barlow,  educated  in  the  govern- 
ment-teaching school  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
be  qualified  to  meet  these  difficulties,  and  to 
fili  the  place  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  why  was 
Lord  Cornwallis  sent  cut?  The  formal 
nomination  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  confirm- 
ed or  assented  to  by  the  ministry,  amounts  to 
a  declaration  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
not  wanted  in  India.  The  Directors  neither 
have,  nor  even  pretend  to  have,  a  right  to 
appoint  a  Governor  General.  The  formal 
nomination  is  left  with  them;  but,  the  real 
power  is  reserved  to  the  King,  whose  minis- 
ters must  answer  for  an  improper  choice, 
and  for  ail  the  consequences  that  may  a:tend 
it.  To  them,  therefore,  we  must  ascribe 
the  appointment  of  Sir  George  Barlow, 
and  Lord  Minto,  in  preference  to  Mr. 
Francis  ;  and,  now  that  we  have  Mr.  Fox's 
declaration  before  us,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss 
to  discover  the  influence  through  which 
the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Francis  has  been  effected ; 
and  still  less  shall  we  be  at  a  loss  to  discover 
the  motive  whence  so  strenuous  an  exertion 
of  that  influence  has  proceeded. 

Lord  Grenville. — —I  am  sorry  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  observations,  which  I  thought 
it  mv  duty  to  make  upon  the  retention  of 
the  Auditorship  by  this  nobleman,  have,  in 
the  mind  of  a  most  respectable  priva.e  c  jr- 
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respondent  excited  some  degree  of  irrita- 
tion. Of  the  public  there  are,  I  believe,  very 
few  indeed  who"  think  with  him;  bin,  his 
opinions  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  less  at- 
tention on  that  account ;  for,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  that  what  is  called  popular 
opinion,  is,  particularly  upon  subjects  of  this 
sort,  decidedly  hostile  to  sound  political 
principles.  His  opinions  ought,  therefore, 
and,  in  my  eyes,  they  do,  stand  upon  their 
Intrinsic  worth,  and  the  decision  ought 
to  turn  solely  upon  the  reason,  the  cool  and 

dispassionate  reason    of  the  case. 1  am 

asked,  whether  I  go  the  length  of  maintain- 
ing, that  all  sinecures  whatever  ought  to  be 
abolished  ?  To  which  I  answer,  that  I  do 
not.  The  sinecures  have  grown  out  of  the 
changes  which  time  has  produced  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion, and  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  dignity  and  the  splendour  of  the  throne. 
They  now  serve,  or  ought  to  serve,  the  pur- 
pose of  rewarding  public  services,  services 
well-known  and  unequivocally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and,  which  is  not  less  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
holding and  cherishing  those  amongst  the 
ancient  nobility  and  gentry,  who,  otherwise 
might  fall  into  a  state  that  would  inevitably 
bring  disgrace  upon  rank,  and  would,  there- 
by, leave  us  no  aristocracy  but  that  of  wealth, 
ten  thousand  times  more  grinding  and  inso- 
lent than  the  lords  of  the  worst  of  feudal 
times.  With  this  notion  of  sinecures  in  my 
mind,  it  is  impossible,  that  I  can  be  an  advo- 
cate tor  their  indiscriminate  abolition;  un- 
less it  shall,  indeed,  appear,  that  they  have 
been  and  are  likely  always  to  be,  perverted 
from  their  wholesome  use.  That,  for  a  long, 
long  time,  they  have  been  so  perverted,  no 
one  will,  I  think,  attempt  to  deny.  Let  the 
list  be  looked  over.  Let  any  one  examine 
the  pretensions  of  the  present  holders  of 
tiose  offices,  and  of  those  to  whom  very  ma- 
ny of  them  are  pledged  in  reversion  down  to 
the  third  generation;  let  him  look  at  a  thou- 
sand a  year  for  life  given,  in  various  shapes, 
to  a  man  merely  because  lie  had  been  the  un- 
der editor  of  a  publication,  the  chief  object 
of  whieh  was  to  answer  th  ■  party  purposes 
of  the  minister  and  to  asperse  the  characters 
of  his  opponents ;  let  him  look  at  the  great 
proportion  of  them  which  have  been  grant- 
ed merely  as  the  means  of  procuring  aud  in- 
suring party  support  to  the  minister  of  the 
xiay ;  let  him  campar'e  the  number  and 
amount  oft  l)e  places  which  have  been  given 
for  real  public  services  and  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  supporting  the  sinking  nobility 
and  gentry,-  with  the  number  and  amount  oi 
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those  which  have  been  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exalting  upstarts  to  nose  and  to  tram- 
ple upon  everything  that  was  once  noble 
and  dignified;  let  him  do  this,  and  then  let 
him  say,  whether  the  existence  of  sinecures 
may  not  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  doubtful 
policy,  without  justifying  the  imputation  of 
rashness  in  the  person  who  views  it  in  that 
light ;  especially,  and  this  is  the  main  point, 
supposing  that  the  principles,  upon  which 
they  have,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  been 
bestowed,  are  Stilt  to  be  acted  upon  ;  a  sup- 
position, however,  upon  which  I  should  be 

very  sorry  10  proceed. Applying  what 

has  been  said  to  the  sinecure  of*  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  as  a  prop  to  sinking  nobility,  exhausted 
by  the  drains  of  taxation  and  weighed  down 
by  the  hand  of  oommercial  opulence  created 
by  that  very  taxation,  this  sinecure  was  not 
wanted;  but,  upon  the  score  of  public  ser- 
vices, I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  deny, 
that  it  was  justly  and  judiciously  bestowed; 
and,  as  long  as  it  could  have  been  retained 
without  any  departure  from  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  granted  and  held  antt  ac- 
knowledged to  be  justly  held,  very  few  men 
in  the  kingdom  would,  I  believe,  have  ex- 
pected or  wished  to  see  it  relinquished.  But, 
when  his  lordship  chose  to  accept  of  another 
place  of  as  great  or  greater  emolument,  was 
it,  upon  that  very  principle,  the  principle  of 
a  reward  after  public  services,  not  inconsis- 
tent to  retain  it  ?  And,  is  not  the  inconsis- 
tency greatly  heightened,  when  we  consider 
the  circumstance  of  incompatibility  ?  Am  I 
told,  that,  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  was  of  uncertain  duration  ;  that, 
when  that  should  cease,  the  permanent  emo- 
lument would  be  irrecoverable;  and,  that, 
therefore,  it  behoved  his  lordship  not  to  give 
up  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty.  But,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  notions  upon  which 
reasoners  in  this  way  must  proceed,  was 
it  to  give  us  a  favourable  impression 
of  his  lordship's  views  and  hopes,  so  to 
act  at  the  out-set,  as  if  he  doubted  that 
his  future  services  would  entitle  him  to 
a  lasting  reward?  Was  the  acting  upon  the 
notions  and  the  policy  of  one  of  those,  who, 
like  Huskisson  and  so  many  others,  secures, 
while  in  place,  a  contingent  pension,  the 
thing  to  be  wished  for  in  the  man  who  stan  Is 
forward  as  prime  minister  in  times  like  the 
present,  when  the  mischiefs  of  a  long  pre- 
d  uoinance  of*  selfishness  are  to  be  counte- 
racted and  overcome  as  the  very  foundation 
of  future  hope? Still,  however,  the  re- 
tention of  the  Auditorship  would  hare  been 
a  measure  less  objectionable,  had  it  not  been 
accompanied  with  circumstances  that  disco- 
vered so  decided  a  disposition  to  retain.     1> 
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give  up  is  one  dung,  and  to  let  a  place  fall  a- 
way  of  itself  is  another.  The  plac\?  of  Auditor, 
legally  speaking,  became  vacant  upon  his 
lordship's  accepting  of  that  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  We  have  seen,  and  felt,  too 
much  from  the  giving  up  or  the  ostentatious 
forbearance  of  taking  sinecures,  as  the  rea- 
der has  been  reminded  in  the  first  pages  of 
the  present  sheet.  But,  here  there  was  no 
danger  of  incurring  the  charge  of  ostenta- 
tious and  cajoling  disinterestedness.  The 
plan  and  the  emolument  would  naturally 
have  ceased  of  themselves  ;  the  suffering 
them  to  cease  would  have  demanded  no 
noisy  and  empty  applause  ;  but,  in  the  minds 
of  all  thinking  men,  it  would  have  been  a 
proof  of  the  absence  of  an  interested  disposi- 
tion, and,  as  all  such  proots  do,  would,  in 
due  time,  have  produced  a  suitable  effect. 
But,  instead  of  this,  when  the  disposition 
to  retain  is  so  strong  as  to  resort  to  the  exer- 
tion of  the  highest  degree  of  power  in  order 
to  gratify  it,  though  in  the  teeth  of  acknow- 
ledged   incompatibility,  what  must   be  the 

-decision  of  every  .impartial   mind  ? Nor 

must  I  omit  again  to  give  weight  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  led  to  that  singular  case  in 
our  civil  jurisprudence,  which  arose  out  of 
the  crime  of  Astlett.  The  people,  and 
surely  the  people  are  something  j  nay,  all 
men  of  reflection,  saw  with  profound  grief, 
that  an  act  of  parliament  was  then  necessary 
to  render  legal  those  evidences  of  property 
to  an  immense  amount,  which  were  illegal, 
only  because  Lord  Grenville  had  not  done 
the  trifling  business  which  his  office  of  Au- 
ditor required  of  him  ;  what  are,  nay,  what 
must  be,  their  feelings,  then,  when  they 
see  a  second  act  of  parliament  passed  for  the 
sole  and  avowed  purpose  of  securing  to  him 
for  life  the  great  emoluments  of  that  very 
office  ;  and  this,  too,  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  entering  upon  another  office,  in- 
compatible with  the  former,  and  equal  to  it 
in  point  of  emolument  ?  In  those  feelings 
I  participate,  and  so  participating,  I  think 
it  not  only  my  right,  but  my  duty  also,  to 
express  what  I  feel  ,•  but,  with  the  full  force 
of  these  feelings  upon  my  mind,  there  is 
one  insinuation,  to  which  this  unfortunate 
transaction  has  given  rise,  that  I  think  it  a 
duty  in  me  no  less  imperious  to  endeavour  to 
counteract  j  because  it  is  highly  injurious  to 
Lord  Grenville,  and  more  especially,  be- 
cause reason,  and,  indeed  I  may  assert,  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  convince  me  that  it 
is  unjust.  I  allude  to  the  notion,  not  inert- 
ly inculcated,  and  not  confined  in  the  extent 
ef  its  circulation,  that,  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Pitt  to  suffer  Lord  Grenville  to  retain 
the  Auditorship  together  with  an  active  of- 
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fice  of  great  emolument,  was  the  real  cause 
of  his  lordship's  refusing  to  come  into  the 
views  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  spring  of  1804, 
when  the  last  miserable  ministry  was  patched 
up.  With  those  who  observe  that,  in  case 
of  Lord  Grenville's  then  joining  Mr.  Pitt, 
there  would  have  been  no  ground  whatever 
for  Mr.  Pitt's  objecting  to  the  retention  of 
the  Auditorship,  that  office  not  being  at  all 
incompatible  with  any  other  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville would  have  held  ;  to  those  who  recol-* 
lect,  that  his  lordship  had,  in  a  ministry 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  held  the  Auditorship  before 
while  he  held  another  high  office  in  the 
state  ;  to  those  who  recollect  these  circum- 
stances, and  who,  in  the  letter  of  Lord 
Grenville  to  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  time  reverted 
to,  saw  the  real  grounds  of  their  disagree- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  forming  a  new 
ministry  ;  to  such  persons,  nothing  need  be 
said  to  convince  them  of  the  falsehood,  not 
to  say  the  malice,  of  those  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  circulate  this  insinuation  so  inju- 
rious to  Lord  Grenville  and  so  compli- 
mentary to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but, 
as  these  circumstances  may  not,  at  first, 
present  themselves  to  every  one,  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  thus  to  furnish  the  ef- 
fectual means  of  counteracting  the  effects  of 

the   insinuation.  The   remark,  short, 

slight,  and  merely  parenthetical,  as  it  was, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  talents  and  mental 
faculties  of  Lord  Grenville,  has  also  be- 
come a  subject  of  complaint  with  my 
correspondent.  Of  those  talents  I  spoke  pre- 
cisely as  I  thought  ;  I  expressed  an  opinion 
not  hastily  formed,  not  founded  upon 
any  single  instance,  but  upon  the  result  of 
long  and  no  very  careless  observation  of  what 
had  come  to  me,  in  common  with  other 
men,  through  the  channel  of  his  parliamen- 
tary speeches,  in  which,  though  I  have  al- 
ways perceived  a  great  degree  of  good  sense 
and  of"  plain  dealing  added  to  that  sort  of  ac- 
curacy which  is  the  fruit  of  public  zeal  ma- 
nifested in  sedulous  research,  I  have  never 
discovered  any  evidence  of  talents  of  the  first 
rate ;  and  I  have,  as  to  matters  of  politic.  1 
economy,  perceived  a  course  of  thought  ob- 
viously proceeding  from  a  source  which  I  ne- 
ver could  bring  myself  to  regard  as  pro- 
found. But,  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  opi- 
nion. My  opinion  may  be  wrong ;  those 
who  differ  from  me  may  possibly  see  their 
opinion  confirmed  by  events;  the  right, 
however,  that  I  have  to  express  my  opinion 
they  cannot  deny,  and  my  fairness  in  exerci- 
sing it  they  cannot  question,  when  they  con- 
sider, that  I  therein  risk  the  danger  of  being 
shown  to  be  in  error,  and,  further,  that  the 
channel  for  the  circulating  of  my  opinion  is 
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always  open  for  the  circulation  of  theirs.  As 
to  the  policy,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  call  it, 
the  fitness ,  of  exercising  this  right,  that,  too, 
must  depend  entirely  upon  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  is  attended,  in  respect  to  those 
who  disapprove  of  my  publishing  the  opi- 
nion,- with  all  the  circumstances  counter- 
balancing the  expressing  of  the  opinion  it- 
self.    So  that,  in  whatever  light  we  view  the 


ly  observed,  as  well  in  my  address  as  in  the 
whole  of  my  demeanour,  that  respect 
which  I  have  held  to  be  due  to  the  persons 
whom  I  have  approached,  I  have,  with  re- 
gard to  the  exercise  of  my  judgment  and 
the  expression  of  my  opinion,  been  as  free 
as  if  I  were  still  amongst  my  companions  of 
the  green.  By  halves  I  never  love,  or  hate ; 
and,  therefore,  any  circumstance  that  would 


matter,    there  appears,  on  the  side   of  the      sever  me  from  those  whose  friendship  I  have 


friends  of  this  nobleman,  no  good  ground 
of  complaint ;  unless,  indeed,  they  should 
have  entertained,  and  should  now  be  pro- 
ceeding upon,  the  notion,  that,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  I  do  not,  with  regard  to  the 
present  ministry,  and  especially  with  regard 
to  Lord  Grenville,  possess  the  right  of  freely 
expressing  and  publishing  my  opinions,  than 
which  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  a  notion 
more  erroneous  never  entered  into  the  mind 
of  man.  I  have  before  (page  igg)  stated 
the  principles,  upon  which,  with  regard  to 
observations  on  public  men  and  public  mea- 
sures, I  think  every  writer  ought  to  regulate 
his  conduct,  and  upon  which  I  always  have, 
and,  I  trust,  always  shall,  regulate  my  con- 
duct. Upon  those  principles  I  have  pro- 
ceeded in  this  case;  I  have  acted  under  a 
Conviction,  that  the  promulgation  of  my 
opinion  with  regard  to  Lord  Grenville  would 
tend  to  the  public  good,  and  so  convinced, 
should  I  not,  leaving  duty  and  conscience  out 
of  the  question,  remembering  only  what  I 
have  so  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  sole 
ground  for  hoping  for  any  good  from  a 
change  of  ministry,  and  observing  what  but 
too  evidently  appears  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  Grenville  part  of  the  new  minis- 
try ;  thus  remembering  and  thus  ob- 
serving, should  I  not,  in  suppressing  my 
opinions  upon  any  subject  therewith  con- 
nected, act  a  part  worthy  of  the  most  shame- 
less slave  that  ever  disgraced  the  human 
form  ?  Ten  years  have  I  now  been  a  public 
writer.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  have 
I  been,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  la- 
bouring for  the  welfare  and  the  honour  of 
England,  and,  thereby,  hoping  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  fair  and  permanent  fame ;  and 
never  have  I,  in  any  one  instance  that  I  can 
recollect,  been  tempted  by  my  pressing  and 
accumulated  difficulties  and  distresses,  to 
yield  one  particle  of  that  independence  of 
mind,  which,  as  it  was  my  birth-right,  it 
behoves  me  never  to  part  with.  In  my  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  public  men,  an  inter- 
course never  sought  by  me,  I  have  acted 
upon  the  principles  that  I  have  always 
professed.  In  no  case  was  I  ever  an  intruder. 
Encouragement  and  kindness  never  rendered 
roe  forward  or  familiar ;  but,  whilst,  towards 
birth  and  station  I  have  constantly  and  strict- 


so  highly  valued,  could  not  fail  to  be  severely 
felt  and  deeply  lamented.  But,  I  must,  at 
the  same  time,  feel  that  something  is  due 
to  myself ;  to  my  own  character  and  weight 
in  the  country  ;  this,  indeed,  I  may  have  far 
over-estimated,  but,  by  that  estimate,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  my  conduct  must  be  swayed ; 
and,  if  there  be  any  persons,  who"  regard 
this  estimate  as  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  mo- 
desty and  of  justice ;  who,  looking  back  at 
the  humbleness  of  my  origin  and  of  my  pro- 
gress from  the  ranks  of  the  army  onwards 
through  a  bookseller's  shop  to  the  editorship 
of  a  newspaper,  think  that  I  bear  a  mind 
formed  for  nothing  but  servitude;  who, 
from  the  habit  of  estimating  the  pretensions 
of  men  by  the  length  of  their  purse,  the 
mode  of  their  garments,  and  the  grace  of 
their  bow,  have  inferred  that  my  pretensions 
extend  not  beyond  a  sufficiency  of  food  and 
of  raiment ;  who,  considering  a  newspaper 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  not  only  victuals  and  drink  and 
clothing,  but  also  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
money  to  lay  by,  naturally  suppose  that  the 
utmost  of  my  ambition  must  be  so  to  push  on 
the  thriving  trade  as  to  swell  the  proceeds 
to  a  plum ;  who,  from  observing,  that, 
amongst  courtiers  and  politicians,  a  forward- 
ness to  claim  their  due  is  seldom  a  quality  in 
which  they  are  wanting,  have  imagined, 
that,  though  the  Register  may  have  produced 
some  effect,  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
subjects  of  its  panegyric,  and  not  to  the  talents 
of  its  author ;  who,  ascribing  my  respectful 
deference  for  birth  and  station,  not  to  the 
operation,  upon  my  mind,  of  a  fixed  and 
frequently  declared  political  principle,  but  to 
a  due  and  becoming  sense  of  inferiority  in 
one  born  for  nothing  else  but  to  honor  and 
obey  5  if  there  be  any  persons,  who,  from 
all,  or  from  any  of  these  premises,  have 
drawn  such  a  conclusion ;  if  they  have  hi- 
therto regarded  me  as  one  of  those  political 
silk-worms,  who,  in  the  emphatical  de- 
scription of  Swift,  are  content  io  spin  out 
their  existence  in  the  weaving  of  robes  for 
beings  ot  a  superior  order,  such  persons  may, 
for  aught  I  shall  assert  to  the  contrary,  have 
formed  a  correct  estimate  of  my  talents  and 
my  worth,  but  certain  I  am  that  they  have 
egregiously  mistaken*  my  views. 
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f*  As  to  a  Change  of  Ministry,  the  change  to  answer  any  good  purpose,  must  be  radical;  it  must  include 
*,'  all  ;  yea,  underlings  and  all  ;  there  must  be  a  clean  sweeping  out  of  all  the  d;rt  of  twenty  years  collecting; 
"  it  must  be  such  a  change  as  will  lead  to,  and  very  soon  produce,  a  complete  change  of  system,  or  I  shall 
*'  have  no  hope  in  it."    Political  Register,  Vol.  IX.  p.  93  . 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Sweeping  of  Offices. The  Courier 

newspaper,  of  the  6"th  instant,  complains 
most  bitterly  or"  the  "  sweeping,"  down  to 
the  very  clerks,  which  has  taken  place,  in  the 
public  offices,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
in  the  ministry  ;  upon  which  the  first  obser- 
vation to  make  is,  that  it  is  false.  Very 
little  sweeping  has  taken  place ;  no  clerks 
have  been  removed,  that  I  have  heard  of; 
and,  as  to  Under  Secretaries,  there  certainly 
has  not  been  sweeping  enough.  In  truth, 
the  fault  is,  that,  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment, there  appears  a  disposition  to  retain 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  creatures  of  Mr. 
Pitt;  and,  in  the  Treasury  Department,  this 
disposition  is  evidently  very  strong  indeed. 
We  all  know  how  much ,  when  we  come  to 
the  execution  of  an  office,  depends  upon  the 
secondary  officers  ;  and,  therefore,  it  must 
be  matter  of  concern  with  the  friends  of  the 
new  ministry,  to  see  so  many  of  these  offi- 
cers remain  ;  and,  further  to  see,  that  in  the 
removals,  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  touching  the 
close  adherents  of  the  late  minister,  whose 
intentions,  as  to  appointments,  have,  it  is 
said,  as  far  as  comes  under  one  great  officer 
of  the  new  cabinet,  been  punctually  fulfilled. 
I  once  observed,  that,  upon  the  grounds 
whereon  the  Pitts  and  Dundases  had  been 
supported,  for  many  years  past,  I  did  not 
see  why  they  might  not  bequeath  us  at  their 
death  !  So  far,  then,  from  the  Pitts  having 
reason  to  complain  of  a  sweepfng  disposition 
in  the  new  ministry,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  complain,  that 
there  has  been  nothing  worthy  ot  the  name 
of  sweeping  taken  place.  Too  many  of  the 
odious  old  names  are  continually  occurring, 
as  we  read  or  talk  of  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment. Old  habits  must  still  be  indulged  in. 
It  is  quite  impossible,  while  we  see  these 
men  in  office,  that  we  should  believe,  that 
such  a  change  has  taken  place  as  we  could 
have  wished  ;  or,  which  is  worse,  that  such 
a  change  is  intentedtotake  place.  Mr.  Fox.  is, 
in  the  above-mentioned  paper,  most  bitterly 
reproached  with  the  changes  that  he  has 
made  in  his  office  5  and,. after  what  has  been 
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said  above,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  sub- 
ject for  regret  is,  that  his  example  has  not 
been  more  generally  followed.  There  are, 
indeed,  certain  offices  which,  generally  speak- 
ing, are,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  be- 
ing too  low  to  be  liable  to  feel  the  effect  of 
ministerial  revolutions  ;  yet,  this  must  al- 
ways be  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  superior  officers  ;  for,  it  not  im  fre- 
quently happens,  that  an  inferior  officer  has 
power  to  do  great  mischief;  and,  if  he  has 
been  a  devoted  tool  of  the  late  minister*  it 
is  quite  silly  to  hope  for  any  change  of  that 
system  from  those  by  whom  such  tool  is  re- 
tained in  office. 

Ministerial  Professions. That, 

however,  which  has  given  the  most  alarm 
to  all  the  real  friends  of  the  new  ministry, 
is,  the  latitude,  or  supposed  latitude,  of  their 
professions,  now  made  in  parliament,  with 
regard  to  measures,  which  they  have  hereto- 
fore so  decidedly  condemned.  Of  the  uses, 
which  the  friends  and  adherents  cf  the  Pitt 
system  are  making  of  these  professions,  a 
specimen  offers  itself  in  the  following  re- 
marks from  the  Courier  newspaper  of  the 
3d.  instant.  "  This  reasoning"  (meaning 
the  reasoning  contained  in  Mr.  Fox's  expla- 
nation, on  the  17th  ultimo,  of  what  he  had 
said,  a  few  days  before,  in  disapprobation 
of  the  Union  with  Ireland)  "  This  reason- 
"  ing  will  enable  Mr  Fox  to  abandon  all  hi* 
"  opposition  doctrines,  and  we  are  happy  to 
"  see  Mr.  Fox  have  recourse  to  it,  as  it  gives 
"  assurance  that  he  will  not  be  the  danger- 
"  ous  man  in  power  it  was  apprehended, 
"  that  he  will  not  advocate  the  plans  of 
"  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  or  promote  the 
"  designs  of  the  Corresponding  Society. 
"  But  this  reasoning  has  net  wholly  remov- 
"  ed  the  effects  of  his  original  imprudent 
"  declaration.  The  meetings  in  Dublin  have 
"  indeed  resolved  not  to  press  the  repeal  of 
"  the  Union  immediately  ;  but  they  have 
"  appointed  a  permanen*  Gornmittee  to 
"  maintain  a  correspondence  throughout 
"  Ireland  with  those  who  derive  the  repeal. 
"  Mr.  Fox's  rash  language  has  given  birth 
**  to  an  establishment  of  Cyrrftspondhig  So- 
"  cieties,  the  evil  effects  of  which  ma,  w.e 
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day  be  severely  felt.  He  seems  fully  a- 
ware  of  the  mischief  he  has  done,  and 
has  made  a  second  declaration  in  Parlia- 
ment to  counteract  it.  In  the  debate  on 
India  Affairs  on  Tuesday,  alluding  both  to 
Ireland  and  India,  "  "  He  agreed  we 
"  were  not  now  to  revert  to  original  the- 
"  ories  ;  but  when  we  were  examining 
"  into  the  causes  of  important  events 
"  which  were  extremely  complicated  in 
"  their  nature,  it  was  somewhat  difficult 
"  to  do  so  without,  in  some  measure,  ad- 
"  verting  to  such  original  theories.  He, 
"  however,  did  not  mean  to  say  that  any 
"  alteration  ought  at  present  to  take  place 
'-  in  the  general  system  of  Indian  Go- 
"  vernment  as  now  by  law  established. 
"  He  had  occasion  to  state,  at  a  former 
"time,  that  there  was  a  wide  difference 
"  between  disapproving  of  measures  at 
"  their  commencement,  and  afterwards 
-c  rescinding  them  when  they  had 
"  been  some  time  in  practice.  This 
"  he  had  said  with  regard  to  the  Union 
"  with  Ireland.  He  had  strongly  disap- 
"  proved  of  that  measure  when  it  was 
"  proposed,  because  he  was  then  con- 
"  vinced  it  was  a  bad  one,  and  was  still 
■*  convinced  that  it  would  have  been 
"  much  better  for  the  country  if  it  had 
"  never  taken  place.  He  had  also  disap- 
"  proved  of  the  plan  for  the  government 
"  of  India  ;  but  what  he  had  said  with 
"  regard  to  the  Union  with  Ireland,  he 
"  now  said  respecting  this  plan  of  Indian 
•"  government ?  It  was,  in  his  opinion, 
"  a  bad  one  from  the  beginning ;  but  as 
"  it  had  been  adopted  and  acted  upon,  it 
"  was  not  now  to  be  lightly  rescinded. 
"  In  ninety-nine  cases  of  this  nature  out 
"  of  a  hundred,  it  was  better  to  put  up 
"  with  many  inconveniencies  arising  from 
"  the  first  adoption  of  a  measure,  than 
"  hazard  worse  evils  by  premature  and 
"  ill-considered  alterations  and   innova- 

'*  tions."  " The  above  declaration  of 

Mr.  Fox  is  of  the  highest  importance  ;  it 
cannot  be  too  often  read  and  considered 
by  the  country.  It  is  a  gene/  al  argument, 
applicable  to  any  other  measure  or  system 
of  things  as  well  as  to  the  Union  and  the 
government  of  India.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples Mr.  Fox  may  renounce  every  opi- 
nion he  has  hit  her io  held,  revoke  every 
pledge  he  has  itttherto  given.  The  public 
\\  ill  perceive  this  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  cherish  the  most  flattering  hopes.  For 
this  we  are  no  doubt  indebted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Grenville,  who  has  also, 
we  believe  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Fox  to 
abandon  nil  design  of  soliciting  peace  at  a 
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"  moment  so  inauspicious  as  the  present. 
"  Under  these  circumstances  we  shall  "  hope 
"  fur  the  best,"  without  very  minutely  in- 
"  vestigating  the  minor  appointments  in  the 

"  government." As   an  enemy  of  the 

new  ministry,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  friends,  this  writer  has  managed 
well  his  statement ;  has  turned  his  materials 
to  good  account.  But,  his  inferences  are 
false.  Not  only  are  they  false  in  fact ;  but, 
they  do  not  fairly  flow  from  the  premise;, 
which  he  himself  has  stated.  The  passage 
of  Mr.  Fox's  speech,  quoted  by  this  writer, 
is,  I  must  confess,  more  liable  to  miscon- 
struction than  I  could  have  wished.  As  to 
the  measure  of  the  Union,  it  is  one,  which 
cannot  now  be  undone  without  throwing  the 
country  into  confusion.  It  is,  in  point  of 
magnitude,  somewhat  approaching  to  a 
change  of  dynasty.  Rut,  because  a  measure 
like  this  cannot  be  undone  ;  or,  at  least,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  undone  without  producing 
effects  of  almost  a  revolutionary  cast ;  is  this 
any  reason  why  a  change,  yea,  a  complete 
change,  should  not  take  place  as  to  the  mode 
of  governing  and  conducting  the  affairs  of 
our  colonies  in  the  East-Indies ;  especially 
when  we  are  now  convinced,  when  the 
proof  is  before  parliament  itself,  that  the 
present  mode  is  subversive  of  all  the  ends 
for  which  colonies  ought  to  be  held  ?  Every 
man  is  now  convinced,  that  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  East-Indies  and  the  East-India 
Company's  affairs,  never  forgetting  the  hea- 
vy taxes  which  have  thereby  been,  and  will 
again  be,  brought  upon  the  nation;  every 
man  is  now  convinced,  that  all  this  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Pitt  system  of  governing 
India  :  and,  if  we  are  to  be  told,  that  it  is 
better  for  us  still  to  put  up  with  these  mis- 
chiefs and  calamities,  '*  than  to  hazard  worse 
"  evils,"  when,  and  in  what  case  are  we,  'a 
God's  name,'  tohope  for  any  benefit  atall  from 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
councils  of  his  Majesty!  That  no  f*  pre- 
"  mature  and  ill-considered  alterations  and 
"  innovations"  should  take  place,  all  men 
of  sense  will  agree  5  and,  it  was  only  in  the 
applying  of  the  remark,  relative  to  the 
Union,  to  the  mode  of  governing  India  ;  it 
was  only  in  making  such  an  application  of 
that  remark  as  seemed  to  extend  it  to  all 
cases  whatsoever,  and  to  shut  the  door 
against  all  change  j  it  was  in  this  only,  that 
Mr.  Fox  furnished  a  handle  for  the  sarcastic 
observations  of  his  enemies,  and  that  he  ex- 
cited alarm  amongst  his  friends ;  alarm, 
however,  which  I  am  confident  the  result 
will  prove  to  have  been  perfectly  groundless. 
—Along  with  these  professions  of  Mr.  Fox, 
there,  unfortunately  Ctmes,  too,  the  awkr 
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ward  step  of  General  Fitzparrick,  the  new- 
Secretary  at  War,  who,  as  we  shall,  upon 
a  future  occasion,  more  fully  remind  our- 
selves, took  a  very  active  part  in  the  case  of 
Colonel  Johnstone  ;  who  gave  a  solemn  no- 
tice of  an  intended  motion  upon  the  subject 
as  soon  as  parliament  should  again  meet; 
and  who  has  now  withdrawn  that  notite  for 
a  reason,  which,  in  spite  of  the  multitude 
of  words,  by  which,  like  stinted  fruit  bu- 
ried in  a  superabundance  of  leaves,  it  is 
sheltered,  resolves  itself,  at  last,  into  this, 
that  the  intended  motion  is  not  now  proper, 
because  the  intended  mover  is  in  place  !  The 
motion  was  to  stand  upon  the  ground  of  an 
alledged  'injury,  received  by  Colonel  John^ 
stone.  It  would,  doubtless,  have  had  in 
contemplation  the  prevention  of  the  future 
recurrence  of  such  injuries  to  officers  of  the 
army;  but,  the  first  object  of  all  was,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  to  obtain  justice  tor  the 
injured  party.  Has  that  been  obtained  ? 
The  new  Secretary  at  War's  speech  says  no 
such  thing.  Will  it  be  obtained  ?  The 
new  Secretary  at  War  makes  no  such  pro- 
mise. Indeed,  he  says  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
He  withdraws  his  support,  his  promised, 
his  pledged,  support,  without  letting  fall  a 
single  word,  that  could  induce  any  man, 
who  has  been  an  observer  of  similar  scenes, 
to  believe,  that  he  had  seriously  in 
contemplation,  either  to  obtain  redress  for 
the   past,    or    to    prevent    similar  injuries 

for  tne  future. This  very  unexpected 

step  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  joined  to  the 
prefessions  of  Mr.  Fox  with  regard  to  India 
and  the  Union  with  Ireland,  have,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  produced  a  very  consider- 
able alarm  amongst  all  those,  who,  in  a 
change  of  ministiy,  anxiously  looked  for 
something  very  different  indeed  from  a  mere 
change  of  men,  a  mere  transfer  of  emolu- 
ments ;  who  looked,  in  short,  for  a  complete 
change  of  system,  as  the  only  means  of  giv- 
ing the  country  a  chance  of  restoration. 

As  to  the  professions,  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Fox  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  that  question  does 
not  stand  upon  the  same  ground  whereon  it 
stood  last  year,  It;  then,  had  never  been 
submitted  to  parliament ;  how,  it  has  been 
so  submitted,  and  has  been  decided.  The 
great  alteration,  indeed,  which  is  made  by 
the  proposer  of  a  measure  moving  from  one 
side  of  the  House  across  to  the  other  (and 
which  has  been  so  fully  manifested  in  this 
last  instance)  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  con- 
sideration ;  but,  it  appears  to  me,  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  king's  subjects'  are  fully 
convinced,  that,  to  grant  v  liar  the  Catholics 
now  ask  would  be  meivly  to  invite!  them  to 
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ask  more ;  that,  in  fact,  if  any  thing  be 
granted  them,  much  more  ought  to  be 
granted  them  ;  and,  that,  therefore,  until 
you  can  settle  upon  some  material  alteration, 
some  great  and  final  change  in  their  condi- 
tion, the  wise  way  is  to  let  them  remain  as 
tliey  are,  taking  care,  however,  to  use  every 
means  in  your  power  to  render  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  in  Ireland  as  mild 
and  beneficent  towards  them  as  possible;  and, 
that  such  care  will  be  taken,  by  the  present 
ministry,  every  one,  who  has  observed  the 
new  appointments   to   the  affairs   in     that 

country,  must,  I  think,  be  convinced. ■ 

In  remarking  upon  the  recent  professions  of 
the  ministers,  I  have  in  view  to  prevent  mis- 
construction in  others,  rather  than  to  criticise 
myself.  The  mind  of  the  public  is,  at  this 
moment,  just  in  that  state  which  exposes  it 
to  the  receiving  of  an  evil  impression,  and 
an  impression,  too,  not  easily  to  be  remov- 
ed. The  expectations  of  the  people  were 
very  great ;  for,  though  they  did  not  hope 
for  an  immediate  good  effect  from  the 
change  of  councils,  they  expected  an  imme- 
diate indication  of  a  wish,  of  an  intention, 
and  even  of  a  resolution,  on  the  part  of  the 
new  ministers,  to  make  such  alterations,  to 
introduce  such  a  change  of  system,  as  would 
be  an  earnest  of  future  good.  This  expec- 
tation has  not,  it  must  be  avowed,  been  yet 
fulfilled  j  a  nd,  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
is,  to  give  it  the  most  favourable  description, 
that  of  doubt,  bordering  rather  upon  dis- 
appointment as  to  the  present,  and  of  appre- 
hension as  to  the  future,  Into  the  steps 
which  have  chiefly  tended  to  produce  this  ef- 
fect upon  the  public  mind,  Mr.  Fox  has  evi- 
dently been  led  by  that  .same  influence,  which 
during  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  occa- 
sioned those  memorable  declarations,  which, 
in  exculpation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  were  made  from 
the  Opposition  Benches.  The  concessions 
then  made  were  very  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  public  justice,  as  well  as  to  popular  con- 
fidence in  public  men  ;  for,  there  was  not, 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  one  single  man  ot 
common  sense,  who  did  hot  perceive,  thats 
as  to  the  misapplication  of  the  naval  money, 
Mr.  Pitt  stood  in  exactly  the  same  situation 
with  Lord  Melville ;  and,  where  was  the 
man  who  did  not  perceive,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  eases  of  the  two  consisted 
simply  in  this,  that  the  former  had  friends 
amongst  the  Opposition,  while  amongst 
them  the  latter  had  none.  To  the  sains  cau^e 
must  be  attributed  the  faint  opposition  that 
was  made  to  the  proposition  for  erecting  a 
monument  to  Mr.  Pitt  •,  and,  which  is,  after 
all,  of  still  -more  unporijnice.,  the  ieaiyac- 
quiegence  in  the  proposition  foc.psying  th^st 
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person's  debts.  How  far  this  complaisance, 
this  disposition  to  compromise,  may  be  car- 
ried, I  cannot  pretend  to  foresee;  but,  I 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  it  be 
carried  much  further,  and,  particularly,  if, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Francis's  exclu- 
sion, it  be  suffered  to  chip  away  the  great 
foundations,  upon  which  the  Fox  party 
s.tand  so  completely  committed ;  if  this 
should  be,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the 
jfame  of  a  twenty  years  of  opposition  will  be 
extinguished  for  ever  by  a  twenty  moaths, 
nay,  by  a  twenty  weeks,  of  official  situation. 
Only  a  little  more  in  the  way  "of  compro- 
mise, in  the  way  of  concession,  in  the  way 
of  retractat  inn,  express  or  tacit ;  only  a  very 
little  more  ;  only  another  step  or  two,  and 
it  will  be  loo  late  to  recoil.  The  thing  will 
be  done  :  the  public  mind  will  be  decidedly 
made  up  :  and  to  proceed,  though  shackled 
in  every  limb,  and  dragged  along  through 
mire  and  filth,  will  be  just  as  safe  and  as 
pleasant  as  to  retreat. 

Lord  Ellenborough. On  Monday 

the  3d  instant,  a  motion  was  made,    in   tie 
House  of  Lords,   by  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  for 
passing  a  resolution,   disapproving  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the   Lord  Chief  Justice  to  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.     A  similar  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by    Mr. 
Spencer  Stanhope.     In  the  former  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived   without  a  division  :    in 
the  latter,  there  were  for  the  motion,  64; 
against  it,   111 ;   a  division  which,  (parti- 
cularly  when  we  consider   who  were  the 
persons  that  voted  on  the  side  of  the  mini- 
sters,   and  how    those  same  persons   lately 
voted)    has  established,  beyond   all  contro- 
versy,  the  fact,  that  arguments  coming  from 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  House  do  produce 
greater  effect  than  when  they  come  from  the 
left-hand  side,   whence  Mr.  Fox  made  his 
last  speech  upon  a   division  question,    and 
where  lie  found  himself  left  in  a  minority  of 
8[)  against  15b  ? After   having  duly  at- 
tended to  every  part  of  this  discussiou,  as  far 
i;s  I  have  been  able  to  attend  to  it,  I  remain 
C'lifixmed    in   the    opinion,  which  I  before 
entertained  and   expressed,  relative  to  this 
important  subject.     Lord  Grenville   is,    in 
the   newspapers,     reported    to    have    said, 
"  that  iiuk.1i  pains  had  been  taken,  out  of 
"   tin:  House,    to   mislead  the  public  mind 
"  upon  the  subject,  and  to  impress  a  per- 
"  su.i-.ion  that  thei.ppointmoul  vfa&ttiegal" 
No  •.   v.  ith  all  due  deference  to  Lord  Gren- 
tillc^  not  so.     I,  for  my  part,    observed  no 
pains  taken  to  mislead  the  public.     I    heard 
no  insinuation,  nor  qny  high-swelling  bom- 
Lastical   verbphijy,    intended  to  seduce   or 
scare  the  poor  public  intc  an  erroneous  opi- 


nion as  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  of  whom  besides,  personally,  not 
one  single  syllable  had,  from  first  to  last, 
been  uttered,  except  in  commendation  ; 
commendation,  too,  which,  perhaps.  Lord 
Ellenborough  might  not  be  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  the  less  valuable  on  account  of  its 
being  founded  on  his  well-known  hostility 

to  the  corruptions  of  the  Pitt  system. 

That  the  appointment  in  question  was  "  ille- 
"  gal"  no  one  has  ever  asserted  ;  but,  as  a 
correspondent  (whom  I  thank  for  his  hints) 
observes,  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  in  the 
fair  sense  of  the  word  (if  the  word  has  any 
fair  and  fixed  sense  at  all)  nobody  can;  I 
think,  deny.  Lord  Bristol,  whose  speech, 
not  less  admirable  in  manner  than  in  matter, 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  House, 
and  has  since  made  an  impression  equally 
great  upon  the  country;  this  nobleman  chose, 
in  his  proposed  resolution,  the  word  "  in- 
"  expedient,"  instead  of  "  unconstitu- 
"  tional,"  which  was,  I  think  it  must  be 
allowed,  carrying    forbearance    to    full  as 

great  a  length  as  the  case  would  justify. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived,  that  the 
whole  course  of  the  speakers,  who  defended 
the  appointment,  was,  to  avoid  all  general 
reasoning  on  the  impropriety  of  uniting  the 
two  characters  of  Judge  and  of  Cabinet 
Minister;  and  to  entrench  themselves  be- 
hind a  long  list  of  precedents  from  practice. 
Nor,  must  we  here,  except  Mr.  Fox,  who, 
though  his  speech  was  a  finished  specimen 
of  eloquence,  and  though  he  did  most  man- 
fully lay  down  the  doctrine  of  responsibility, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  precedents 
as  the  only  ground,  whereon  to  make  even 
a  shew  of  successful  resistance.  But,  after 
all  this,  who  was  there,  that  must  not  have 
perceived,  that,  of  all  the  instances,  which 
were  cited  as  examples,  one  only  could  be 
properly  called  a  precedent,  the  rest  being, 
at  best,  loose  and  distant  analogies.  Lord 
Mansfield's  case  was  the  only  one  which 
could  strictly  be  called  a  precedent.  He,  being 
a  common-law  Judge,  had  a  seat  in  the  Ca- 
binet, and  did  take  an  habitual  part  in  ad- 
vising the  crown,  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
state.  Since  the  Revolution  no  other  com- 
mon-law Judge  ever  did  ;  and,  upon  the 
propriety  of  t. iking  precedents,  with  respeci 
to  Judges,  from  that  period  downwards,  wfe 
may  surely  insist,  because  one  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Revolution  was  the  act  for 
making  them  independent  of   the    crown. 

The  nature  of  the  other  precedents  it  \* 

truly  curious  to  observe.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice, say  the  defenders  of  the  appointment, 
has  almost  always  been  named  one  of  the. 
members  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  in  the 
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different  Regency  acts  which  have  been 
passed  since  the  Revolution.  This  had  been 
alluded  to  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Bristol, 
who  had  allowed,  that  a  Judge  of  the  courts 
of  Common  Law  might,  for  extraordinary 
and  special  occasion,  have  had  a  species  of 
political  existence ;  but,  the  former. position 
still  remains,  that,  as  to  precedents,  there 
is  but  one  instance  of  a  common-law  Judge 
having  become  a  member  of  the  ordinary 
executive  government.  Observe,  too,  thai, 
whether  it  be  wise  or  unwise  to  make  a 
Judge  a  member  of  the  Regency  Council, 
it  is,  at  most,  only  on  special  emergencies 
that  we  can  be  exposed  to  the  evil  ;  and, 
when  we  are,  the  thing  certainly  loses  a' 
good  deal  of  its  mischievous  quality,  from 
Its  being  parliament,  and  not  the  crown,  that 
appoints  the  Council  of  Regency.  The 
whole  of  the  statement,  wherein  we  are  de- 
sired to  look  upon  each  member  of  the  ca- 
binet as  being  nothing  more  than  a  privy 
councillor,  called  to  sit  in  a  particular  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council,  is,  EF  not  a 
quibble,  certainly  what  one  does  usually  de- 
nominate an  argument ;  or,  if  we  must  dig- 
nify it  with  that  name,  we  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  allowe'd  to  say,  that  it  is 
wholly  destitute  of  foundation ;  and  we 
may  be  allowed  to  express  our  fears, 
that  it  is  calculated  to  deceive  and  delude 
the  people  upon  a  subject,  where,  at  some 
time  or  other,  delusion  may  lead  to  most 
mischievous  consequences.  As  a  privy- 
councillor  merely  the  member  acquires  no 
influence  whatever  in  the  determining  upon 
measures  of  state,  and,  as  to  those  mea- 
sures, he  contracts  no  responsibility.  A 
member  of  the  cabinet  is  one  of  the  confi- 
dential advisers  of  the  crown  :  call  him  by 
what  name  you  please,  he  is  substantially  a 
King's  minister,  or  King's  servant ;  and,  is 
it  not  notorious,  that,  so  far  from  the  cabi- 
net being  a  selection  of  privy  councillor^,  one 
half  of  the  present  ministers  were  called  to  ~ 
the  cabinet  first,  and,  being  already  cabinet 
ministers,  were,  for  that  reason,  made  privy 

councillors. This  subject,  having  said  no 

more  upon  it  than  what  1  regarded  it  my  du- 
ty to  say,  and  having  had  no  intention  what- 
ever to  mislead  or  inflame  the  people,  but 
believing,  that  they  do  generally  disapprove 
of  the  appointment,  and  that  they  may  still 
disapprove  of  it,  without  discovering  a  dispo- 
sition that  would  render  them  unworthy  of  a 
minister's  endeavours  to  rescue  them  from 
destruction ;  this  subject  I  will  now  dismiss 
in  the  words  of  the  nobleman  who  began  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  whose 
sentiments  I  most  heartily  concur.  "  I  may 
'  be  told,  that  these  are  cases,"  [cases  where- 
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in  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  would  have  to  de- 
cide upon  the  Bench,  and  in  which  he  would 
be  interested  as  a  cabinet  minister]  "  which 
"  are  not  likely  to  occur,  and  that,  under 
"  sucu  circumstances,  the  learned  Judge 
"  would  abstain  from  attending  the  cabinet. 
"  I  desire  no  better  proof  of  theincompa- 
"  tibility  of  the  two  situations  than  this ; 
"  namely,  that,  in  order  to  do  his  duty  as 
"  a  man,  he  must  desert  his  duty  as  a  judge, 
'*  or  as  a  minister,  And  1  must  observe  be- 
"  sides,  that  I  desire  a  better  security  fur 
"  the  persons  and  property  of  my  counlry- 
"  men  than  the  discretion  of  any  mortal 
"  breathing." 

Affairs  of    India. The   motions, 

which  are  making,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, preparatory  to  a  general  discussion  re- 
lative to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
bring  out,  ever  and  anon,  some  curious 
facts',  acknowledgements,  and  assertions. 
CW  these  latter,  the  following  from  Mr. 
Hudleston,  a  Director,  on  Monday,  the 
3d  instant,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
"  That  the  evils  which  now  oppress 
"  the  East-India  Company,  were  not 
"  imputable  to  the  Court  of  Directors." 
These  were  his  very  words.  Observe,  then, 
1.  The  distress  is  acknowledged ;  it  is,  at 
last,  acknowledged.  2.  To  whom  is  this 
distress  to  be  imputed  ?  3.  Why  have  not 
the  Directors  represented  their  case,  and 
their  ruin,  in  its  progress,  at  any  time,  to 
parliament  ?  4.  Have  they  even  petitioned 
the  king  in  council  as  the  law  points  out  ?  If 
nor,  it  follows,  that,  by  their  own  acts  or 
omissions,  they  have  barred  themselves  from 
all  title  to  relief  from  the  public  purse, 
even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  public  purse  to 

relieve  them. But,   surely,   there  is  not, 

anxl  never  again  will  be  found,  a  minister  to 
propose  and  a  parliament  to  sanction  a  levy  of 
money  upon  the  people  of  England  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  debts  of  this  Company 
of  East-India  merchants,  who,  as  a  debt 
growing  out  of  their  charter,  already  owe  to 
that  people,  that  wronged  people,  several 
millions  of  money!  Surely  this  never  will 
again  be  witnessed  in  England  !  Much  bet- 
ter ;  much  more  merciful ;  much  more 
just  ;  much  more  politic,  for  the  parliament 
to  levy  upon  the  people  money  w  herewith 
to  discharge  (he  debts  of  all  the  debtors 
iri    the  King's    Bench    prison,    and  in    all 

the  prisons  of   the  United  Kingdom. ■ 

Nay,  frown  not,  thou  Eastern  Bashaw! 
what,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  of  reason, 
gave  you  a  claim  upon  our  benevolence 
stronger  than  that  of  cur  poor  countrymen, 
who,  perhaps,  have  been,  many  of  them, 
foived  inio  jailat  thesuitof  the  t  x-gathere*  ? 
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I  am  not  questioning  the  propriety  and  the 
necessity  of  such  suits ;  but,  have  not  the 
sufferers  as  good   a   claim  as  you  upon  our 

purse  ? More  of  this  hereafter,    when 

we  come  to  examine  Mr.  Charles  Grant's 
position,  that  England  is  "  benefited  by  the 
"  fortunes  acquired  inlndia  and  spent  here  :" 
more  of  this  then  ;  and,  for  the  present, 
let  us  quit  the  subject  with  a  remark  or  two 
upon  the  sort  of  assistance  which  Mr. 
Paull  experiences  in  the  obtaining  of  the 
documents  necessary  to  his  proposed  inquiry. 
We  before  noticed  the  advice  which  had 
been  kindly  and  gratuitously  bestowed  upon 
the  honorable  gentleman  by  Lord  Morpeth 
and  Mr.  Hiley  Addington,  the  two  paid 
members  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and,  the 
kindness  of  Lord  Temple  now  appears  not 
less  evident,  nor,  indeed,  less  useful,  than 
that  of  Mr.  Hiley  Addington ;  but,  his 
lordship  has  the  additional  merit  of  being 
only  a  volunteer  in  the  business. 

The  Pitt  faction. This  description 

pf  persons  are  most  egvegiously  deceived,  if 
they  suppose,  that  the  people  will  ever  look 
to  them  as  an  opposition.  All  that  they 
will  have  in  view,  will  be  to  obtain  "  in- 
"  demnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
"  future  ;"  and,  it"  they  succeed  in  this,  they 
may  be  very  well  contented.  The  people, 
they  may  be  assured,  will  never  look  for 
defenders  of  their  rights  amongst  the  de- 
fenders of  Lord  Melville  ;  and,  if  the 
present  ministers  should  act  contrary  to  the 
principles,  which  they  professed  while  out 
of  office,  a  new  race  of  men  will  arise,  or, 
the  whole  scene  will  become  too  contempti- 
ble to  be  worthy  of  notice. 

FATE    0,F   THE    FUNpS. 

To.  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 
Sir;— rl  perfectly  cqqeur  in  the  opinion 
pf  Mr.  Cobbett,  that  the  National  Debt  is  a 
subject,  which,  at  this  time,  claims  the  most 
grave  and  s,erious  consideration.  If  I  am 
right,  it  yields  to  none  in  the  mighty  conse- 
quences it  involves:  and,  j  am  free  to  own, 
as  the  result  of  the  closest  investigation  and 
deepest  reflection,  which  my  mind  is  capa- 
ble of,  that  I  am  profoundly  penetrated 
with  the  truth  of  the  observation;  that  "  the 
natiqn  must  destroy  fralucej  the  debt-t  or  the 
debt  luill  destroy  the.  nation^  Much  as  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  deference  to  so  high  an 
authority  as  your  judgment :  much  as  I  give 
you  credit  for  every  sUitesnian-hkc  qualifica- 
tion: and  convinced  as  I  am  that  you  possess 
too  much  dignity  of  mind,  to,  make  any  im- 
proper concessions,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining credit  with  the  "  blood-suckers''  and 
"  muck-worms''  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 


this  country  has  produced,  denominated  the 
fund-dealers.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear 
expressing  my  uneasiness  at,  and  total  dissent 
from,  the  opinion  attributed  to  you,  in  the 
newspaper  reports  of  a  speech  of  yours  late- 
ly ;  in  which  you  are  made  to  say,  that  u  the 
sinking  fund  has  done  great  good  to  the  coun- 
try." This,  I  would  willingly  hope,  is  a 
mis-statement.  If,  indeed,  your  observation 
had  been  confined  to  the  support  and  appro- 
bation you  had  given  to  the  measure,  at  the 
time  it  was  introduced  :  if  you  did  then,  as 
I  for  one,  certainly  did,  hope  that  it  would 
prove  adequate  to  its  professed  object ;  and 
that,  consequently,  without  any  thing  like 
intolerable  addition  to  our  burthens,  the 
country  might,  by  peace  and  economy,  res- 
cue the  succeeding  generation  from  the  evils 
we  had  brought  upon  ourselves,  by  an  impo- 
litic, wasteful,  and  ruinous  war  :  there  needs, 
so  far,  no  apology  either  for  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the 
author,  or  yourself  as  the  supporter  of  the 
sinking  fund.  But  the  subsequent  war,  (just 
or  unjust,  wise  or  unwise,  is  not  now  the 
question)  has  certainly  been  so  expensive  as 
to  supersede,  and  render  totally  abortive, 
this  scheme  for  the  reduction  or  liquidation 
of  the  national  debt.  Before  I  proceed,  I 
beg  leave  to  disclaim  the  most  distant -inten- 
tion of  opposition  to  your  administration. 
On  the  contrary,  I  hail  it  as  most  auspi- 
cious to  the  best  interests  of  the  British  na- 
tion. If  I  have  any  political  prejudices,  they 
certainly  all  rpn  in  your  favour.  In  short,  I 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  entertain  a 
most  implicit  confidence,  both  in  your  inte- 
grity and  judgment ;  that,  though  myself 
unconnected  with  office,  I  now  feel  the  ex- 
travagant pretension  of  being  identified,  in 
some  sort,  with  the  glory  and  success  of  your 
measures.  If,  therefore,  I  happen  to  differ 
from  you,  on  what  I  deem  a  momentous 
question  ;  I  am  very  willing  to  allow,  that, 
the  only  presumption  of  my  being  right,  and 
you  wrong,  is,  in  its  having  engaged  my 
most  unremitting  attention,  while  it  has  pos- 
sibly employed  only  a  small  portion  of  yours. 
I  am  well  informed  from  various  persons, 
that  the  part  of  your  speech,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  has  produced  a  very  strong  sensation 
of  applause  in  'Change  Alley  :  and  this,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  is  very  cogent,  and  to  me 
alarming  evidence,  that  they. expect  from 
you  the  support  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system  of  fi- 
nance. If  such  expectation  should  be  found- 
ed, how  deeply  should  I  lament  your  eleva- 
tion to  power!  For  I  would  rather  the  na-: 
tioii  should  be  trampled  to  death  by  any  ope 
than  by  my  friend  Mr.  Fox.  Though  I 
must  admit  that  assertion  is  not  argument;  i 
have  a  right  to  defy,  end  I  do  defy,  any  one 
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to  prove,  that  with  a  peace  establishment 
to-morrow,  the  present  income  of  the  coun- 
try is  adequate  to  the  expenditure.  I  will  go 
further,  and  insist,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  with  the  continuance  of  the  war 
taxes,  and  allowing  them,  against  all  proba- 
bility, to  be  as  productive  as  they  have  hi- 
therto been,  the  whole  revenue  would  be 
short  of  the  expenditure  by  15  millions. — 
But,  there  is  a  most  unaccountable  delusion, 
which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  has  been  by 
some  means  imbibed  very  generally  among 
the  superficial  thinkers  on  this  subject ;  un- 
fortunately the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 
I  have  collected  from  frequent  conversation 
and  otherwise,  that  it  is  very  pleasantly  ima- 
gined, that  the  increase  of  the  debt,  by  loans, 
is  confined  to  the  principal  only;  while  the 
sinking  fund  is  to  extinguish  both  principal 
and  interest  j  and  thus,  if  we  invert  the  ap- 
plication of  the  metaphor  of  Thomas  Payne, 
**  the  cow  is  to  overtake  the  hare."  This 
gross  fallacy  I  do  not  mean  to  expose  to  your 
enlightened  mind  :  but  permit  me,  through 
the  medium  of  this  address,  to  say  to  those 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  so  preposte- 
rous a  notion,  that  the  same  rule,  according 
to  the  unalterable  nature  of  things,  of  com- 
pound interest,  which  operates  in  the  re- 
demption of  the  debt,  by  the  sinking  fund, 
must  apply  to  the  increase  of  debt  by  the  an- 
nual loans.  For  the  sake  of  elucidation  let 
us  suppose  on  a  peace  establishment  the  ex- 
penditure to  be  50  millions,  and  the  income 
40  millions  :  is  it  not  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion, that  government  must  borrow,  at  5  per 
eentum,  10  millions  and  a  half;  and  thereby 
create  a  new  debt  of  half  a  million  ?  And  is 
it  not  equally  incontestable,  cceteris  paribus 
that  for  the  second  year  the  sum  of 
11,025,0001.  and  for  the  third  11,576,2501. 
must  be  borrowed,  and  so  progressively  in- 
crease every  year  ?  I  repeat  that  this  sort  of 
reasoning,  against  which  may  be  justly 
urged  the  quotation,  '•  in  re  non  dubia,  tes- 
tibus  non  necessariis  utitur,"  is  not  address- 
ed to  you :  it  would  be  little  short  of  insult 
to  a  mind  so  comprehensive  as  yours,  to  in- 
sist upon  such  truisms.  The  inference  then 
is,  that,  unless  the  patriotic  gentlemen  who 
have  hitherto  so  kindly  assisted  in  getting 
the  nation  deeper  into  debt,  will  lend  their 
money,  in  future,  without  interest  or  bonus, 
which,  I  rather  suspect  is  not  the  intention 
of  this  race  of  patriots,  it  only  remains  for 
the  legislature  to  determine,  whether  it  is 
wise  to  contend  any  longer  with  impossibi- 
lities ;  or  whether  it  will  at  one  adopt  an 
effectual  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  taxes. 
I  have,  so  far,  argued  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
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the  present  revenue  being  maintained.  In  a 
second  letter  which  I  propose  to  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  to  you,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  demonstrate  that  a  great  defalcation 
is  not  only  inevitable,  but  that  the  present 
system  of  taxation  is  at  mortal  enmity  with 
the  industry,  commerce,  and  manufactures 
of  the  country  ;  and  will,  therefore,  under- 
mine and  destroy,  if  not  speedily  put  an  end 
to,  the  very  foundation  of  permanent  reve- 
nue. Its  other  baneful  effects,  of  a  still 
more  dangerous  nature,  I  shall  also  make 
some  observations  upon. 1  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be  with  the  highest  respect,  Sec.  I.T. 
London,  February  S,  1800". 

P.  S.  It  will  appear  to  any  person  who 
chooses  to  make  the  computation,  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  easy :  that,  supposing  an 
annual  deficiency  of  ten  millions  for  14 
years,  it  would  create,  at  interest  of  5  per 
cent,  upwards  of  205  millions  of  debt.  Now 
it  is  matter  of  notoriety,  that  capital  invested 
for  that  period,  will  barely  double  itself,  with 
compound  interest.  Admitting,  therefore, 
the  commissioners  to  have  redeemed  140 
millions  of  the  national  debt,  they  can  only 
redeem  about  as  much  more  within  the 
time  mentioned.  I  bar  any  quibbling  of  the 
small  wits,  about  the  appropriation  of  the 
annual  million,  and  part  of  every  loan,  to 
the  sinking  fund ;  because  my  supposed  de- 
ficiency of  income,  must  be  increased  ac- 
cordingly. The  same  may  be  said  of  an 
imaginary  advantage  the  commissioners  pos- 
sess, by  receiving  the  dividends  quarterly  or 
half  yearly;  for  it  is  evident,  the  stock  they 
buy  up,  must  be  dearer  than  if  the  interest 
were  paid  annually. 

Amount  of  deficiency  of  revenue         £ 
to  be  borrowed  -  -  10,000,000 

Interest  on  ditto  500,000 


10,500,000 
2:1  year  deficiency  of  revenue       10,000,000 


Interest 


20,500,000 
1,025,000 


21,525,000 
3d  year  deficiency  of  revenue       10,000,000 


Interest 


31,525,000 
1,5"6,250 


33,101,250 
4th  ysar  deficiency  of  revenue      10,000,000 


Interest 


43,101,250 
2,155,062 
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5fh  year  deficiency  of  revenue 


Interest 


6th  year  deficiency  of  revenue 


Interest 


7th  year  deficiency  of  revenue 


Interest 


8th  year  deficiency  of  revenue 


Interest 


Qth  year  deficiency  of  revenue 


Interest 


55,256,312 
2,762,815 

£8,01 9,127 
>  10,000,000 

68,010,127 
3,400,956 

7 1 ,420,083 
10,000,000 

81,420,083 
4,071,004 

85, 4p  1,087 
10,000,000 

95,4Q1,087 
4,774,553 

100,265,640 
10,000,000 

110,265,640 
5,513,282 


115,778,922 
10th  year  deficiency  of  revenue    10,000,000 


Interest 


132,067,868 
1 1  th  year  deficiency  of  revenue    ]  0,000,000 


Interest 


149,17],26l 
12th  year  deficiency  of  revenue    10,000,000 


Interest 


167,120,824 
1 3th  year  deficiency  of  revenue    10,000,000 


Interest 


185,086,315 
14th  year  deficiency  of  revenue    10,000,000 


Interest 
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10,000,000  Sir  ;  Europe  has  received  so  severe  a  blow 

in  the  last  campaign,  that  nothing  but  the 
folly  of  its  antagonist  or  conducting  its  re- 
maining resources  with  great  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  foresight,  can  be  expected  soon 
to  restore  it.  It  is  necessary  to  weigh  well 
and  in  time  what  his  nextenterprizes  maybe, 
for,  I  do  think  that  they  must  be  "Nature's 
fools,"  not  his,  who  can  entertain  an  idea  that 
he  will  remain  satisfied  not  only  with  what, 
he  has  acquired,  but  with  what  he  is  in  a 
train  of  acquiring.  He  generally  publishes 
his  schemes  with  an  ostentation  that  would 
be  thought  a  design  to  mislead,  if  experience 
did  not  prove  that  it  arose  from  the  pre- 
sumptuousness  and  insolence  of  success. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  first  of  his 
wishes  is,  to  break  the  power  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  to  suc- 
ceed more  surely,  to  put  an  end  to  any  coa- 
lition, and  to  be  at  liberty  to  prosecute  other 
views  with  more  freedom,  he  may  propose 
peace  :  it  would  be  the  armistice  of  Auster- 
litz,  or  the  peace  of  Presburgh  :  he  there 
said  to  Austria,  desert  your  allies,  and  I 
shall  assist  you  in  plundering  them,  to  in- 
demnify you  for  every  thing  but  the  loss  of 
honour,  independence,  and  the  means  of 
defence.  The  tattered  rags  of  the  self- 
named  Roman  purple  submitted  to  be  sullied 
by  the  compromise ;  it  is,  hoped  that  Eng- 
land is  not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  even  to  take  it 
into  consideration.  If  we  had  peace  imme- 
diately, no  man,  who  values  the  safety  or 
independence  of  these  islands,  could  lay  his 
head  down  to  rest  in  tranquillity,  unless 
there  was  a  fleet  lying  ready  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  intercept  his  embarkations.  If 
we  had  no  all;es,  perhaps,  even  such  an 
armcJ  truce  might  be  tried  at  the  hazard  of 
attempts  upon  our  distant  settlements ;  but 
while  Ave  have  alliances,  and  at  least  as  great 
as  there  could  be  any  prospect  of  soon  hav- 
ing again,  it  is  not  only  most  honourable, 
but  likewise  most  prudent,  to  contribute  as 
far  as  is  in  our  power  to  assist  their  efforts 
or  their  defence  against  the  common  enemy. 
— From  the  time  of  his  fust  campaign,  Buo- 
naparte seems  to  have  directed  his  attentions 
to  the  East  ;•  the  expedition  to  Egypt  is  said 
to  have  been  his  own  choice.  He  is  himself 
formed  more  on  the  manners  ot  the  eastern 
than  the  western  nation*.  Instead  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  solid  power,  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  Augustus,  he  has  taken  the  pom- 
pous des|xUismotTJiocletian  or  Constantinc  tor 
his  model;  he  has  even  introduced  the  offices 
and  the  very  names  of  the  pageantry  of  the 
lower  empire  :  his  inflated  reports,  his  bom- 
bastic expressions,  his  spending  enormous 
sums  in  gaudy  shew  while  his  soldiers  axe 
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often  in  want  of  pay,  and  the  ridiculous 
distinctions  he  has  bestowed  on  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family,  are  all  in  the  same 
stile.  His  character  is  that  of  the  same 
Let  not  the  unthinking  suppose  that 


[33S 


like  Alexander  he  would  gild  the  disgrace  of 
conquest  by  the  grandeur  of  his  views,  or  the 
grovelling  expect,  that,  like  Trajan,  he 
would  soften  subjection  by  the  benignity  of 
his  government.  His  desire  of  power  is  not 
that  of  pre-eminence  among  men,  it  is  that 
of  despotism  among  slaves ;  even  his  brother, 
to  whose  eloquence,  conduct,  and  firmness, 
while  he  himself  had  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  the  success  of  the  18th  Brumaire  is 
said  to  be  due,  has  been  sent  into  exile,  be- 
cause he  would  not  descend  to  all  the  servi- 
lity he  required.  In  him  no  trace  of  the 
hero  is  to  be  found,  magnanimity  kindles  at  a 
1  'ndred  spark,  he  extinguishes  it,  and  it  is 
said  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  as  if  it  was  what 
he  envied  and  detested.  Ability,  bravery, 
and  fidelity  have  long  been  a  claim  in  Eu- 
rope to  those  who,  by  the  fortune  of  war, 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ;  he 
treats  the  meritorious  with  barbarity,  while 
the  incapable,  the  traitor,  and  the  coward, 
he  receives  with  distinction.  In  no  part  of 
Europe,  except  in  his  dungeons,  are  prisoners 
ever  suspected  of  suffering  an  unfair  death. 
Many  anecdotes  are  before  the  public,  that 
shew  his  character  in  a  strong  light.  If  the 
circumstances  related  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  are  true,  although  from 
the  violence  of  the  deed,  they  have  almost 
escaped  attention,  they  mark  his  disposition 
in  characters  not  to  be  mistaken  :  Nero  or 
Caligula  might  have  ordered  him  to  be  kill- 
ed on  the  spot.  Aurelian  might  have  im- 
molated him  in  his  camp,  but  to  drag  him 
some  hundred  rniles,  to  force  him  to  a  mock 
trial  without  rest,  to  refuse  his  simple  dying 
requests,  to  order  him  to  immediate  execu- 
tion, and  coolly  and  calmly  to  receive  peti- 
tions in  his  favour  for  several  days  after  he 
was  put  to  death,  belongs  to  more  degene- 
rate times  than  even  those  he  has  taken  for 
his  model,  andean  only  be  found  in  the  last 
ages  of  the  lower  empire.  He  has  a  passion 
for  military  fame  and  for  conquest,  so  had 
Genghis  and  Tamerlane,  and  from  the  still 
greater  weakness  of  their  enemies  their  con- 
quests were  still  greater  and  more  rapid  than 
his.  Though,  by  his  victories  he  contributed 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  he  was 
not  the  founder,  nor  even  the  restorer  of 
French  greatness  ;  when  it  was  restored,  he 
sent  the  man  who  restored  it  to  retirement  ; 
he  only  makes  use  of  the  weapons  that 
were  forged  by  another,  and  I  believe  it 
is  certain  that    they    have   not    been    im- 


proved in  his  hands.  He  is  fortunately  more 
intent  on  the  splendid  than  the  solid;  he  has 
already,  in  one  of  his  demi-official  bravados, 
told  us  that  he  is  to  march  to  the  Ganges, 
and,  his  dispositions  and  motions  shew  an 
inclination,  in  addition  tp  the  crowns  of 
Charlemagne  and  Theodoric,  to  join 
that  of  Arcadius  by  the  way.  The  great 
force  he  is  marching  into  Italy,  and  his  far- 
ther reinforcing  the  army  of  Massena,  almost 
prove  to  what  he  points,  so  positively  insist- 
ing on  the  cession  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia, 
particularly  specifying  the  islands  of  the 
Adriatic,  and,  above  all,  so  carefully  inclu- 
ding the  mouths  of  the  Cataro,  give  strong 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  intends  to  seize 
Albania,  which  has  never  been  thoroughly 
subjected  to  the  Turkish  empire,  and  march 
an  army  into  the  east  to  the  south  of  Mount 
Haemus.  If  it  should  be  confirmed  that  he 
is  endeavouring  to  arm  another  fleet  for  the 
Mediterranean,  it  is  likewise  to  be  presumed, 
that  he  means  to  transport  that  army  across 
the  Adriatic;  indeed,  the  communication  by 
Istria  and  Dalmatia  would  be  so  circuitous 
and  difficult  that  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  convey  regular  supplies  by  that  route, 
except  such  as  he  compelled  Austria  to  fur- 
nish. It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  com- 
bined fleet,  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
was  destined  for  that  purpose,  upon  a  pre- 
sumption of  the  success  that  has  since  at- 
tended him,  and,  it  would  not  exceed  the 
presumption  he  has  shewn  on  former  occa- 
sions, if  he  had,  already,  dispatched  a  squa- 
dron to  the  East,  to  co-operate  with  that  be- 
yond the  Hellespont.  Whether  he  will 
abandon  the  Turkish  provinces  to  the  north 
of  Mount  Haemus  to  the  Austrians  alone,  re- 
mains yet  to  be  seen;  if  he  should,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  must  be  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  upon  them  the  vengeance 
of  Russia,  and,  by  that  means,  allow  him  to 
pursue  his  principal  object  in  that  quarter 
without  opposition.  If  that  is  his  scheme, 
or,  even,  if  he  should  send  an  auxiliary  army 
to  assist  or  rather  to  dictate  to  them,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Russia  will  not  be  duped  by 
that  artifice,  but  will  direct  and  concen- 
trate her  whole  force  against  the  progress  of 
the  French.  Austria  it  now  so  humbled, 
that  any  acquisition  there,  can  be  no  object 
of  jealous}' ;  when  French  influence  and 
French  support  are  at  an  end,  that  power 
can  easily  be  reduced  within  narrower  limit- . 
— If  such  should  be  his  plar,  there  is  an  es- 
sential part  reserved  for  Great-Britain  to 
act  in  frustrating  his  schemes  of  ambition. 
The  safety  of  this  country  is  the  first  and 
primary  object,  to  which  every  other  ought 
to  be  subordinate;    but,  after  fulfilling  that 
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purpose,  we  ought  to  have  a  naval  force 
competent  to  execute  the  other,  lb  indif- 
ferent seamen,  like  the  Turks  and  Russians, 
a  trifling  squadron  of  British  vessels  is  proba- 
bly necessary,  as  instructors,  but  their  na- 
vies ought  to  be  fully  equal  to  preventing 
any  embarkation  of  his  from  crossing  the 
Adriatic,  unless  he  can  procure  a  naval  force 
from  the  west  of  Europe,  to  oppose  which 
is  a  charge  that  must  fall  upon  England,  and 
would  require  that  we  should  preserve  a  de- 
cided superiority  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Buonaparte's  anxiety  to  get  possession  of 
Malta  is,  perhaps,  now  explained,  and,  the 
great  value  of  it  in  our  hands,  not  only  to 
this  country  but  to  Europe,  is  now  seen ; 
for,  supposing  an  enemy's  fleet  to  have  elu- 
ded ours,  and  stood  up  the  Mediterranean,  if 
a  proper  number  of  light  cruizers  are  kept 
on  the  look  out  from  that  island,  it  is  hardly 
possible,  by  our  fleet  running  immediately 
lor  Malta,  that  they  should  not  get  certain 
intelligence  of  their  course,  and  avoid  a  re- 
petition of  the  escape  they  made  from  Lord 
Nelson  on  their  expedition  to  Egypt.  This 
is  the  principal  part  that  Great-Britain  could 
act  on  that  occasion,  but  such  an  expedition 
opens  a  vast  field  for  speculation  in  which 
though  not  immediately,  we  are  ultimately 
concerned.  —  The  political  and  military 
causes  of  the  aggrandisement  of  France, 
require  a  connected  induction,  and,  I  do  not 
mean  even  to  touch  upon  them  at  present, 
but  so  much  is  to  be  learned  for  the  future 
from  the  last  campaign,  that  it  cannot  be 
passed  over  entirely,  without  observation. 
Since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  great  armies  began  to  be  brought  into 
action,  experience  has  shewn  that  Austria, 
especially  in  a  defensive  war,  should  never 
have  met  the  French  armies  in  the  field, 
till  they  had  buried  themselves  in  the  heart 
of  Germany  ;  when  the  Austrians  have  been 
defeated  on  the  frontiers,  it  has  generally 
been  decisive  of  the  campaign/  and,  some- 
times of  the  war.  In  the  war  of  1742  the 
French  army  which  entered  Germany  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  was 
ruined  in  Austria  and  Bohemia  ;  it  was  the 
same  in  the  first  irruption  of  Jourdan  and 
Moreau  ;  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  Tal- 
Jard,  near  Spires,  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  obliged  to  march  from  the 
Netherlands  to  retrieve  their  affairs  at  Blen- 
heim ;  in  the  campaign  that  preceded  the 
peace  of  Luneville,  the  Austrian  army  re- 
ceived a  blow  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube, 
which  they  never  recovered.  If  Ulm,  how- 
ever, had  been  an  unattainable  position, with 
full  magazines,  and  the  French  army    had 


not  so  far  outnumbered  them  as  to 
bear  to  be  divided,  the  Austrians 
might  have  maintained  that  position, 
and  would,  almost  certainly,  have  stopped 
their  progress,  for,  while  their  communi- 
cations and  supplies  could  have  been  cut 
oif  on  one  side,  by  detachments  pushed 
into  Franconia,  which  had  a  secure 
retreat,  and  their  rear  harrassed  and  infest- 
ed from  the  Tyrol  on  the  other,  the 
French  never  could  have  dared  to  advance 
beyond  it.  The  King  of  Prussia,  in  his 
intrenched  camp  near  Scheiridnitz,  covered 
Silesia  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Aus- 
trians and  an  auxiliary  army  o(  Russians. 
It  was  evident  that  General  Mack  expected 
the  French  by  the  Forest  Towns,  as  General 
Moreau  had  penetrated  before  when  they 
had  a  large  army  in  Switzerland  ;  and  some 
trifling  demonstrations  that  Buonaparis 
made  there,  seem  completely  to  have  de- 
ceived him.  But  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  he  had  not  taken  care  to  have  informa- 
tion both  of  the  very  superior  strength  of 
the  French  army, 'and  of  the  actual  line  of 
their  march,  in  time  to  have  changed  his 
plan  ;  against  the  former,  he  must  have 
known  that  his  position  was  untenable,  and 
as  to  the  latter,  instead  of  losing  his  army, 
he  might  have  given  the  French  at  least  a 
check.  If  he  had  immediately  descended 
the  Danube,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking their  divisions  single  as  they  passed 
it  with  his  whole  army.  It  was  thus  that 
Buonaparte  himself  ruined  the  army  that 
was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Mantua,  as  the  di- 
visions entered  Italy  ;  and  it  was  by  disre- 
garding the  intelligence  that  was  sent  him, 
and  wandering  away  to  Genoa,  instead  of 
attacking  the  different  divisions  of  the  French 
army  that  crossed  the  Alps,  immediately  on 
their  issuing  from  the  mountains,  that  Gen. 
Melas  did  not  prevent  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
save  Italy,  and  indeed  the  house  of  Austria. 
Had  General  Mack  thus  brought  his  own 
army  safe  to  the  Inn,  or  perhaps  the  Enns, 
been  reinforced  by  the  corps  there  and  the 
first  Russian  army  ;  while  the  French  would 
have  been  weakened,  not  only  by  the  losses 
they  might  have  sustained,  hut  by  the  nu- 
merous detachments  they  must  have  left, 
what  might  have  been  now  the  situation  of 
Buonaparte  ?  he  might  have  shared  the  same 
fate  with  Moreau,  who,  I  believe,  was  at 
least  his  equal  in  military  talents,,  have  col- 
lected the  remains  of  his  army  on  the  Rhine. 
Let  the  fate  of  the  Austrians  likewise  be  a 
warning,  never  to  trust  an  army  to  a  nomi- 
nal commander  with  a  preceptor.  The  de- 
struction of  that  army  would  hardly  have 
been  so  complete,  if  a  difference  of  opinion 
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had  not  arisen  between  the  Archduke  and 
his  preceptor,  which  kept  them  undecided 
and  motionless,  when  their  fate  depended 
upon  promptitude  and  vigour  of  action.  If 
I  do  not  mistake,  General  Mack  owed  his 
rise  to  having  the  address  at  court  to  get  the 
success  of  the  allied  armies  on  the  frontiers 
of  Poland  placed  chiefly  to  his  account.  In 
an  evil  hour,  when  the  general  in  the  Ne- 
therlands had  given  offence  at  Vienna,  by 
acting  too  wisely,'  did  the  Emperor  take  the 
command  there,  that  General  Mack  might 
command  in  his  name ;  the  disasters  that 
followed  are  well  known.  Again,  I  think, 
for  I  speak  from  memory,  he  consented  to 
let  another  prince,  the  Archduke  John,  re- 
ceive the  glory  of  his  exploits,  while  he  was 
satisfied  to  enjoy  it  only  by  reflection.  The 
attack  upon  General  Moreau,  who  had 
posted  himself  behind  defiles,  terminated 
in  that  part  of  the  army  which  came  into 
action  being  cut  to  pieces ;  for,  as  in  the 
Netherlands,  a  part  of  it  never  reached  the 
enemy.  Not  satisfied  with  ^iese  trials  of 
his  skill,  he  was  still  sent  to  crown  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  with  laurels.  For  the 
loss  of  than  army  which  v/asthe  hope  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  almost  of  Europe, 
he  has  been  arrested  as  a  traitor.  It  is  an 
instructive  lesson,  both  to  those  who  are 
Willing  to  become  tools,  and  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  employ  them.  We  read  of  a 
Belisarius,  but  it  is  at  least  rare  that  merit  is 
to  be  found  the  inmate  of  servility.  The 
accounts  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  are  so 
many  and  so  various,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
hazard  a  conjecture  respecting  it ;  but,  from 
the  official  reports,  it  is  evident,  that  from 
Buonaparte's  retreating  to  take  possession  of 
that  ground,  he  had  chosen  it  for  the  field 
of  battle,  it  then  became  the  business  of 
the  allies,  as  they  were  determined  to  give 
battle,  to  compel  him,  if  possible,  to  fight 
upon  other  ground.  There  may  be  sound 
reasons,  but  they  do  not  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  reports,  why  they  did  not  march  di-* 
rectly  upon  Nicolsburg,  with  so  superior  a 
force  as  to  cut  off  the  division  there,  before 
it  could  be  reinforced,  which  would  probably 
haye  rendered  it  necessary  for  Buonaparte 
to  have  changed  his  position,  to  open  his 
com muni cation  with  the  Danube.  If  he 
had  still  advanced,  Olmutz  was  not  a  place 
to  be  taken  withont  a  regular  siege  ;  and.,  as 
to  farther  reinforcetnen  i,  they  had  already 
determined  to  come  to  action  wtthout  them. 
It  seems  likewise  clear,  that  Buonaparte's 
right  was  either  not  supported,  or  was  at 
least  attackable ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
failed  in  their  attack  from  having  clearly 
discovered  th^ir  object  by  their  motions  the 


day  before,  and  by  having  conducted  that 
attack  upon  the  supposition  that  his  dispo- 
sition was  not  to  be  changed  in  the  night  ; 
whereas,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he 
had  strengthened  and  extended  his  right  by 
Davoust's  division,  which  they  unexpectedly 
encountered  on  their  march  to  gain  his  flank. 
Had  King  William  passed  the  Ghate  in  the 
night,  after  the  approach  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  French  army,  to  the  ground  on 
which  Dumom-ier  attacked  the  Austrians,  all 
the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  the  Duke  of  Lux- 
emburg  would  have  been  ineffectual  to  bring 
on  the  battle  of  Neerwinden.  After  all, 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  repulse,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Buonaparte  had  not  made 
up  his  exaggerated  report  of  it  till  after 
his  conference  with  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  that  the  armistice  of  Austerlitz, 
and  the  peace  of  Presburg  were  less  the  con- 
sequences of  that  battle,  than  of  insidious 
proposals  from  him;  this  Jesuitical  minis- 
ter which  had  been  better  received  in  that 
quarter  than  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. — 
If  Buonaparte  should  undertake  such  an 
eastern  expedition,  would  his  first  step  be  to 
overwhelm  the  Russians  in  Corfu,  with  an 
immense  force:  to  advance  far  into  theTurk- 
ish  provinces,  while  they  were  there  would 
require  two  armies,  one  for  that  purpose,  and 
another  to  be  left  on  the  Adriatic  to  cover 
his  rear;  they  have  there  the  same  check 
upon  him  that  General  Mack  would  have 
had  in  an  impregnable  camp  at  Ulm,  which 
from  the  insular  situation,  theirs  is  as  long  as 
the  sea  is  well  guarded.  Will  he  trust  to 
the  half  desert  provinces  of  Turkey 
for  subsistence  ?  how  an  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men  were  subsisted  without  maga- 
zines, is  not  easily  accounted  for,  even  if 
they  have  spread  famine  and  desolation 
wherever  they  have  been.  Turenne  whose 
whole  army  did  not  much  exceed  one  of 
their  divisions,  had  the  plan  of  one  of  his 
campaigns  entirely  disconcerted  by  a  con- 
nivance of  the  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  where 
his  bread  was  baked  with  the  Imperialists. 
No  resistance  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
Turkish  troops  ;  if  left  to  themselves,  their 
only  means  of  defence  is  to  lay  the  whole 
country  waste  before  him.  No  effectual  op- 
position can  be  expected  except  from  Russia. 
Should  the  expedition  be  detained  till  a  Rus- 
sian army  could  be  brought  to  their  as- 
sistance, would  it  not  still  be  wise  to  al- 
low him  to  plunge  himself  deep  into  the 
Turkish  provinces  before  they  met  him  in 
the  field  ?  Would  the  Russian  army  at 
Corfou,  be  reinforced  so  as  to  take  the  field 
in  his  tear,  or  would  a  Russian  army  be 
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transported  to  Macedonia  or  Romania  ?  Is 
there  any  strong  position  to  cover  Constan- 
tinople without  hazarding  the  fate  of  a 
battle,  or  would  the  Russians  not  meet  him, 
till  he  crossed  the  Bosphorus  ?  Should  he 
reach  Constantinople,  would  the  Turkish 
government  remove  to  Asia,  or  would  they 
rather  descend  into  one  of  his  federative 
kingdoms?  If  the  latter,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  shattered  as  the  Turkish  empire 
is,  it  still  extends  to  the  Tigris,  and  we 
may  then  be  able  to  form  some  conjecture 
how  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  Ganges  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  :  but,  in  consider- 
ing the  consequences  of  such  an  event,  it 
.is  necessary  to  withdraw  our  attention  for  a 
moment  from  the  more  important  affairs  of 
.Europe,  to  the  glittering  scenes  of  Asia. 
Such  wild  projects  may  hasten  the  crash  of 
his  brittle  empire;  but  their  effects  may  be 
telt  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe. 

Camillus. 


Report  from  the  committee  appointed 
to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Henry  Lord  Viscount  Mel- 
ville. Presented  to  the  house  of 
commons  4th  March,  1SO0*. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  Arti- 
cles of  Impeachment  against  Henry  Lord 
Vise.  Melville;  and  who  were  empowered 
to  report  such  further  Matters  as  shall 
have  come  to  their  Knoicledge  in  the  course 
of  the  Examinations  taken  before  them, 
with  respect  to  the  Conduct  of  the  said 
Lord  Vise.  Melville,  during  the  time  that 
he  held  the  Office  of  Treasurer  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Navy ;  Have  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing Report. 

Your  committee  have  already  reported 
to  the  House  several  Articles  of  Impeach- 
ment against  Henry  Lord  Vise.  Melville, 
which  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  pre- 
pare without  delay,  upon  the  circumstances 
and  transactions  disclosed  in  the  reports  re- 
ferred  to  them. — They  have  since  applied 
.  themselves  to  the  further  investigation  of  the 
matters  contained  in  those  reports,  and 
having  obtained  much  new  aiid  material  in- 
tormation  which  in  the  judgment  of  your 
committee  will  make  it  necessary  to  prefer 
an  additional  article  or  additional  articles  of 
impeachment  against  Lord  Melville,  thev 
_  think  it  their  duty  previously  to  submit  the 
same  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. — 
The  attention  of  your  committee  has  been 
particularly  directed  to  a  sum  ot  'J  10,000  in 
which  Lord  Melville  stated  himself  (to  be  in- 
debted to  the  Navy  1'ay  Office,  when  Mr. 
Trotter  was  first  appointed  Paymaster  in  Jan. 
J  786.     How,  when,  and  for  what  purposes 


this  sum  of  £  10,000  originally  came  into 
the  possession  of  Lord  Melville,  is  left  by  rJie 
reports  referred  to  your  committee  wholly 
uncertain.  It  was  manifest  that  it  must 
have  been  received  by  Lord  Melville,  prior  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Trotter  ;  and  as  the 
former  paymaster  (the  late  Mr.  Andrew 
Douglas,)  executed  that  office  during  the 
whole  of  Lord  Melville's  first  Treasurership, 
and  so  much  of  the  second  as  preceded  Mr. 
Trotter's  appointment ;  your  committee 
thought  it  expedient  to  call  for  and  inspect 
all  such  books,  papers,  and  accounts,  of  the 
late  Mr.  Douglas,  relating  to  the  Navy  Pay 
Office,  as  cculd  be  produced  to  them.  Many 
of  these  were  found  in  the  possession  of  his 
widow,  and  the  examination  of  them  has,  in 
the  estimation  of  your  committee,  brought 
to  light  very  important  matter ;  the  truth  of 
which  is  confirmed  by  information  derived 
from  other  sources. — It  is  already  known  to 
the  House  that  Lord  Melville  was  first  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  the  Navy  on  the  iqth 
of  Aug.  1/82,  and  that  by  a  warrant  dated 
the  23d  of  Oct.  1/S2,  his  salary  was  in- 
creased to  the  net  sum  of  ,£4,000,  "  in  full 
"  of  all  wages  and  fees,  and  other  profits  and 
"  emoluments  theretofore  enjoyed  by  other 
"  Treasurers  of  the  Navy." — It  now  appears 
that  Lord  Melville  on  the  20th  of  Aug.  1/82, 
(the  day  after  he  first  entered  upon  his  office) 
constituted  Mr.  Andrew  Douglas  his  pay- 
master ;  and  that  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Doug- 
las paid  to  the  account  of  Lord  Melville  at 
his  bankers,  Messrs.  Drummonds,  the  sum 
of  1,0001.  But  as  this  advance  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  Lord  Melville  from  the 
private  funds  of  Mr.  Douglas,  it  is  here  no- 
ticed by  your  committee  only  to  explain  in 

part  the   subsequent  transactions. Your 

committee  find,  that  until  the  6th  of  Nov. 
1/82,  all  the  money  issued  from  the  Exche- 
quer to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  for  naval 
services,  was  regularly  paid  upon  his  account 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  whose  clerks  appear  to  have  at- 
tended at  the  Exchequer  to  receive  it.  On 
the  6th  of  Nov.  1782,  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing seems  to  have  been,  for  the  first  time, 
departed  from,  there  having  been  on  that 
day  45,0001.  issued  from  the  Exchequer  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  for  naval  sen  ices, 
of  which  sum  only  40,000 1.  was  paid  to  his 
account  at  the  Bank,  the  remaining  5,000 1. 
being,  by  the  treasurer's  order,  deposited  by 
the  paymaster  in  an  iron  chest,  then  kept  in 
the  office  cash-room,  and  called  by  him  the 

Treasurer's  Iron  Chest. On   the   22d  of 

the  same  month  the  sum  of  50,0Q(jl.  was 
issued  from  the  Exchequer  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy ;  of  which  only  47,0001.  was 
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paid  to  his  account  at  the  Bank,  the  remain- 
ing 3,0001.  being  placed  as  before  in  the  iron 
chest. — On  the  19th  of  Dec.  1782,  a  further 
issue  of  93,8301.  6s.  lOd.  was  made  from 
the  Exchequer  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy; 
of  which  only  90,8301.  6s.  lOd.  was  paid 
to  his  account  at  the  Bank,  the  remaining 
3,000 1.  being  in  like  manner  taken  to  the 
iron  chest. — On  the  2d  of  Jan.  1/83,  there 
was  deposited  in  the  iron  chest  the  further 
sum  of  5,0001.  which  was  that  day  received 
from  the  then  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis's  ex-trea- 
iuiLnship,  in  repayment  of  an  advance  to  that 
amount  which  had  been  made  to 
treasurership  from  Lord  Melville's  account 
at  the  Bank,  in  compliance  with  a  minute  of 
the  Navy  Board  of  the  30th  of  Nov.  1782.— 
The  payments  made  into  this  iron  chest  on  or 
before  the  2d  of  Jan.  1783,  stand  therefore 
as  follows  ;  viz. 

Nov.  6.  From  the  Exeheq.  £  5,000 
22.  From  Do.       -      -        3,000 
Dec.  19.  From  Do.       -       -       3,000 
Jan.    2.  From    Mr.    Ellis's 

Treasurership      -       5 ,000 

Making  in  the  whole         -     d  16,000 


— Of  the  l6,000l.  that  was  so  deposited  in 
the  iron  chest,  it  appears  therefore  that  only 
3,000l.  was  afterwards  paid  out  for  naval  ser- 
vices to  sub-accountants,  the  remaining 
13,0001.  having  been  paid  to  Lord  Melville, 
upon  his  receipt,  as  under;  viz. 
1782.  Nov.  11.  From  the  chest 
Lord  Melville 
Do. 


to 


12. 

22. 

25. 

Dec.  19. 


that  ex-   !   1783.  Apr.     5. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


50O 
2,000 
l,0OO 
3,000 
1,000 
3,000 
2,500 


1782 


17S3 


How  this  sum  of  16,000 1.  so  issued  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  for  naval  services, 
and  by  his  order  placed  in  his  iron  chest  in- 
stead of  being  lodged  in  the  Bank,  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  disposed  of,  is  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  accounts  and  papers  of  Mr. 
Douglas. — By  these  it  will  appear,  that  on 
the  11th  of  Nov.  17S2,  five  days  after  the 
first  deposit  in  the  iron  chest,  Mr.  Douglas 
the  Paymaster,  delivered  to  Lord  Melville, 
upon  his  receipt,  500 1.  and  on  the  following 
day2,000l.  more  On  the  22d  of  the  same 
month  1,0001.  more  was  in  like  manner  de- 
livered by  him  to  Lord  Melville,  and  on  the 
25th  the  further  sum  of  3,000 1. — On  the 
19th  of  Dec.  following,  the  additional  sums 
of  1,0001.  and  of  3,0001.  were  sbo  deliver- 
ed by  the  paymaster,  to  or  lor  the  use  of 
Lord  Melville,  upon  his  receipt ;  making, 
with  the  former  sums,  10,5001.;  respecting 
the  particulars  of  which,  Mr.  Douglas  ap- 
pears to  have  at  this  time  made  a  statement 
to,  and  come  to  a  settlement  upon,  with 
Lord  Melville.— On  the  4th  of  Jan.  1783 
there  remained  in  the  iron  chest  5,500 1.  ; 
irom  which  the  sum  of  3  000 1.  was  on  that 
day  taken  and  paid  to  Mr.  Jellicoe  (then  de- 
puty paymaster)  towards  his  office  pay- 
ment*'., leaving  in  the  chest  a  residue  of  only 
2;50O  l.j  the  whole  of  which  residue  was,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  17S3,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Douglas  to  Lord  Meh  ill*,    upon  Lis  receipt. 


Making  in  the  whole    <£  13,000 


In  which  sum  of  13,0001.  Lord  Melville 
thus  stood  indebted  to  the  public  on  the  5th 
of  April,  1783. — On  the  10th  of  that  month 
Lord  Melville  resigned  his  situation  of  Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy,  without  having  discharged 
any  part  of  that  debt,  and  leaving  the  ba- 
lance of  his  treasurer's  account  at  the  Bank 
deficient  to  the  amount  of  the  aforesaid  sum 
of  13,0001. — On  the  14th  of  April,  1783, 
four  days  after  his  resignation,  this  deficiency 
was  further  increased  by  a  draft  drawn  oil 
that  day  by  Mr.  Douglas,  upon  the  then  ex- 
treasurership  account  at  the  Bank,  for 
10,0001.  which,  though  made  payable  to 
Mr.  Jellicoe  or  bearer,  was  not,  as  it  appears, 
delivered  to  Mr.  Jellicoe,  but  was  paid  to 
Lord  Melville,  upon  his  receipt ;  making  the 
deficiency  in  his  ex-treasurership  account  at 
the  Bank,  or,  in  other  words,  his  debt  to  the 
public  amount  to  23,0001. — And  according- 
ly it  is  found,  at  the  end  of  the  same  month, 
viz.  30th  April,  1783,  the  office  balance 
against  Lord  Melville  was  J.  89,408  12  3 
and  the  Bank  balance  in 

his  favour  only         -       -     66,408  12     3 


being  deficient  by 


23,00O     0     O 


The  whole  of  this  23,0001.  appears  to 
have  remained  due  from  Lord  Melville  until 
the  24th  of  June,  1783,  when  the  reduction 
of  it  was  begun  by  a  payment  of  1,0001. 
made  by  Mr.  A.  Gray  (a  clerk  in  the  Navy 
Pay  Office)  to  Lord  Melville's  ex-treasurer- 
ship  account,  at  the  Bank. Between  that 

time  and  the  31st  of  July,  1783  several  simi- 
lar payments  were  made  by  Mr.  Gray,  and 
by  a  commercial  house  then  trading  under 
the  firm  of  Mure  and  Atkin  on,  amocnting 
in  the  whole  to  1 5,400 1.  and  reducing  the 
debt  of  Lord  Melville,  from  23,000b  to 
7,6001. — The  dates  and  sums  of  these  pay- 
ments will  be  seen  in  the  following  a-  cou  it: 


3471 
Dr. 

1783: 
April  14 

-    -    Lord  I 
£. 

To  Bank 
Balance  23,000 

23,000 
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1783:                      £. 
June  24.  By  Gray   1,000 
July     7.  ByAtkin-  , 

son   .  .  5,000 

11.  By  Gray  1,400 

12.  By  Atkin- 

son  .   .  6,000 
31.  By  Do. .  2,000 

15,400 

By  Balance .    7,600 

23,000 

From  the  31st  July,  1/83,  until  after 
Lord  Melville's  re-appointment  to  the  office 
an  Jan.  1784,  he  remained  indebted  to  the 
account  of  his  ex-treasurership  at  the  Bank 
5n  the  above  sum  of  7,600 1.  and  no  reduc- 
tion of  it  took  place  until  the  13th  of  March, 
3  784,  when  a  sum  of  2,000 1.  was  drawn 
out  from  his  then  second  treasurership  ac- 
count at  the  Bank,  and  placed  to  his  credit 
there  in  the  account  of  his  first  or  ex-trea- 
surership. On  the  24th  of  April,  1784,  the 
cum  of  1,0001.  on  the  17th  of  June,  1784, 
the  sum  of  l,500l ;  and  on  the  first  of  March 
1785  another  sum  of  l,500l.  were  in  .like 
manner  transferred  at  the  Bank  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  second  to  that  of  the  first  trea- 
surership of  Lord  Melville,  making  in  the 
whole  b,000 1  ;  and  reducing  the  deficiency 
in  the  Bank  balance  of  his  first  treasurership 
to  the  sum  of  1,600 1.  but  at  the  same  time 
creating  one  of  6,000l.  in  the  Bank  balance 
of  his  second  treasurership  ;  so  that  the  gross 
amount  of  the  public  money  withheld  by 
Lord  Melville  from  the  Bank,  in  this  respect, 

still  remained  the  same;  viz.  7>600l. It 

appears,  however,  that  in  the  mean  time,  on 
the  20th  of  Aug.  1784,  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
paymaster,  drew  from  the  account  of  the 
second  treasurership  at  the  Bank  the  sum  of 
2,0001.  lor  the  use  of  Lord  Melville;  and  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1785,  a  similar  transaction 
took  place  to  the  same  amount;  by  which 
means  Lord  Melville  became  on  that  day  in* 
debted  to  the  account  of  his  second  treasu- 
rership at  the  Bank  as  well  in  the  sum  of 
6,000 1.  before  stated  to  have  been  transfer- 
red from  it  to  the  account  of  the  first  trea- 
surership, as  in  the  sum  of  4,000  drawn 
from  it  tor  private  use,  making  together  the 

the  sum  of  10,0001. The  whole  of  this 

sum  of  10,000 1.  and  also  the  sum  of  1,000  1. 
due  to  the  account  of  the  first  treasurership, 
continued  unpaid  by  Lord  Melville  "until  the 
6th  of  Oct.  1785,  when  the  10,000  1.  de- 
ficiency was  reduced  to  9,000 1.  by  a  pay- 
ment of  1,0001.  (then  due  to  Lord  Melville 
for  a  quarter's  salary)  being  made  to  the  ac- 
count of  the    secend  treasurership  at  the 
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Bank.  From  that  time  until  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  in  Dec.  1785,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Trotter  to  sneceed  him  in 
Jan.  1786,  the  deficiency  continued  unalter- 
ed, and  there  was  due  from  Lord  Melville  t© 
the  public  l,600l.  in  respect  of  his  first  or 
ex-treasurership,  and  9,000l.  in  respect  of 
his  second  treasurership,  making  together 
the  sum  of  10,6001.  Upon  this  statement 
it  is  evident  that  Lord  Melville  had  in  his 
hands,  when  Mr.  Trotter  was  appointed  Pay- 
master, 1 0,6001.  of  the  public  money,  which 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  ;  and 
that  the  sum  of  10,0001.  which  Lord  Mel- 
ville told  Mr.  Trotter  was  due  from  him  to 
the  account  of  the  second  treasurership,  was 
not  a  debt  arising  from  any  specific  sum  ta- 
ken from  that  or  the  former  treasurership, 
but  was,  with  the  addition  of  6001.  the  un- 
discharged residue  of  27,0001.  taken  by  him 
at  several  times  from  the  public  money; 
23,0001.  of  it  being  originally  taken  from 
the  issues  to  the  first  treasurership,  and  the 
remaining  4,0001.  being  taken  from  those 

made  to  the  second. At  what  times,  and 

under  what  circumstances,  the  sums  compo- 
sing this  27,000 1.  originally  came  into  the 
possession  of  Lord  Melville,  your  committee 
have  thus  been  able  to  ascertain.  For  what 
further  purposes  they  were  withdrawn,  and 
what  uses  Lord  Melville  afterwards  made  of 
them,  they  cannot  in  every  particular  at  pre- 
sent fully  state  to  the  House.  But  apart  is 
found  to  have  been  paid  to  Lord  Melville's 
private  accountathis  bankers,  Messrs.  Drum - 
monds,  and  1,0001.  to  have  been  applied  on 
the  l()th  of  Dec.  1782,  in  repayment  of  the 
sum  before  stated  to  have  been  advanced  to 
his  lordship  by  Mr.  Douglas  the  day  after  his 
first  appointment  to  the  office.  Other  sums 
appear  to  have  formed  items  of  account  be- 
tween Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Gray,  who,  as 
already  observed,  was  a  clerk  in  the  Navy 
Pay  Office,  and  was,  as  your  committee  are 
informed,  in  the  frequent  habit  of  making 
pecuniary  advances  to  Lord  Melville.— The 
application  of  the  large  sum  of  10,0001. 
which  was  withdrawn  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1/83,  by  a  draft  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jellicoe, 
your  committee  have  been  able  to  trace  ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  used  by  Lord 
Melville  as  a  loan  to  the  House  of  Muir  and 
Atkinson,  with  whom  he  kept  an  account, 
and  who  appear  to  have  been  at  that  time  in 
need  of  assistance.  This  advance  will  b« 
found  to  have  been  mote  than  discharged 
before  the  end  of  three  months,  by  the  re- 
pnvments  made  by  that  house  on  the  ?lh 
and  12th  July,  17s:),  to  Lord  Melville's  eit- 
treasurership  account  at  tbaBank'. — -The  use 
made  of  some  of  the  smaller  sums  with- 
drawn, your  committee   hue  n<  t  yet  disco- 
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vered ;  but  being  strongly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  facts  now  laid  before 
the  House,  and  apprehensive  that  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment,  which  were  prepared 
before  they  were  in  possession  of  this  infor- 
mation, are  not  so  framed  as  to  admit  full 
evidence  of  all  the  circumstances  herein  de- 
tailed, they  have  endeavoured  to  discharge 
their  duty  by  stating  them  to  the  House  as 
the  ground  of  a  further  article  to  be  added  to 
those  already  preferred. 

APPENDIX. 
No.  I. — Copy  of  an  Account  taken  from  a 
Book  belonging  to  the  late  Andrew  Doug- 
las, Esq.  Paymaster  of  the  Navy  during 
the  1st  Treasurership  of  Lord  Viscount 
Melville;  and  from  the  commencement  of 
his  second  Treasurership  to  Mr.  Douglas's 
decease  in  Dec.  1/85. 
The   Pught  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, Treasurer  of  his  Majesty's  Navy. 
His  account  with  And.  Douglas. 
.1782. 

Aug.  10.  To  cash  paid  Messrs. 
R.  and  H.Drum- 
mond,  and  Co.  per 
Receipt     -     -      -   1,000     0     0 
Sep.  23.  To  Sol.  Dyson's  dis- 
bursements on  the 
patent  and  entryat 
5  offices,  per  acco.     123     3     3 
Nov.  6.  Fees,  &c.  on  the  King's 
Warrant  for  treasu- 
rer's salary  to  be  made 
up  nett  4,0001.  a  year       10  11     0 
Entry  of  ditto  at  the  2 
auditors  of  accounts 
and  at  the  Navy  Of- 
fice, one  guinea  each 
Sep.  10.  Entry  of  letter  of  at- 
torney at  the  Exch., 
the    Pells,    and    the 
Treasury  -     - 

Nov.  22.  2  warrants  for  2  does 
at  half  a  guinea  each 


5     5     0 


2   12     6 


1      0 


1142   12     9 


Dec.  19.  Received  pr.  my  rect. 
in  consequence  of  his 
lordship  rect.  out  of 
the  office  iron  chest     1000    0    0 


Remains  pr.  accot.  delivered         1-42  12     9 

No.  2. — Copy  of  another  Account  from   the 

same  Book. 
Rt.  Hon.  H.  Dundas,  Treasurer  of  the  Na- 
vy, his  iron  chest  in  the  office  cash-room. 
Nwv.  (j.  Lodged  in    the    iron 
chest  by  the  treasu- 
rer's order,  par  tpf  this 
day's  receipt  in    the 
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£3; 

"i> 

Excheq.  for  the  use 

of  the  navy      -      -     5000 

0 

q 

Nov.  11.  Delivered 

to  thetr. 

pr. his  re- 

ceipt          500    0    0 

12.  Delivered 

to  thetr. 

pr. his  re- 

ceipt     -  2000     0     0 

2500 

0 

0 

Remain      2500 

0 

0 

22.  Delivered  to  the  trea- 

surer per  his  receipt     -  1000 

0 

0 

1500 

0 

0 

25.  Lodged  in  the  iron  chest 

by  the  treasurer's  or- 

der, part  of  this  day's 

receipt  for  the  use  of 

the  navy  at  the  Exch.  3000 

0 

0 

4500 

0 

0 

25.  Delivered  to  the  trea- 

surer per  his  receipt    3000 

0 

Q 

1500 

0 

O 

Dec  19.  Delivered  to  the  trea- 

surer per  his  receipt     1000 

0 

0 

500     0     O 


Lodged  in  the  iron  chest, 
part  of  this  day's  re- 
ceipt at  the  Excheq. 
for  the  navy       -      -  3000 


Delivered  to  the  treasu- 
rer per  his  receipt    - 


3500 


5000 


20.  The  above  state  was  this 
day  delivered,  signed 
to  the  treasurer,  the 
remaining  balance 
agreed  in     -     - 

1/83. 

Jin.  2.  Lodged  in  the  iron  chest, 
received  from  t rshp . of 
Mr.  Ellis,  for  like  sum 
transferred  at  Plymth  5000 


Apr 


5.  Delivered  to  the  treasu- 
rer th's  remainder  of 


0     O 


o   o 
0    o 


500     O     O 


o    o 


5500     0     O 
4.  Delivered  to  Mr.  Jelli- 
coe  towards  his  office 
payments,  per  his  re- 
ceipt -  -       -  3000     O     0 


per  r 


-  2500     O     0 
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1352 


5.  Total  as  above  delivered 

to  the  treasurer    -     13000     0    0 
14.  Draft  on  the  Bank  toA. 
Jellicoe,  Esq.a'ndpaid 
to  the  treasurer,  per 
receipt         -  -  10000    0     0 


Total  borrowed  fromoffice  cash  23000    0    0 
June  24.  Paid  back 

by    Mr. 

Grey     -  1000    0    0 
July  7-  Paid  back 

by     Mr. 

Atkinson  5000     0     0 


1 1 .  Paid  back 

by    Mr. 

Grey     -  1400     0     0 

12.  Paid  back 

by    Mr. 

Atkinson  6000     0     O 
31.  Paid  back 
by    Mr. 
Atkinson  2000    O    0 


15400  0  O 


Remains 


7600     0     O 


No.  3. — Copy  oj  another  Account  from  the  same  Book. 

Abstract  State,  &c. 
1783. 
April  14.  Borrowed  per  accot.  of  this  date 


Balance  per  office  cash  book  this  day  3greed 
1784. 

June  30.  1st  treasurership     -     3108  12     3 
2d  treasurership     -  26343     7     5 

29451   19     8 


23000     0    O 

Of  which,  Repayments 
made  to  the  Bank ; 
viz. 

1783. 

June  24.  By  Mr.  Grey  1000  0  O 
July    7.  By  Mr.  At- 
kinson       -  5000  0  0 
12.  By  Mr.  Grey  1400  0  O 
.  .  By  Mr.   At- 
kinson      -6000  0  0 
31.  By  Mr.  At- 
kinson       -2000  0  0 

- 15-100  O  O 

1784.  

June  30.  Unpaid  remainder     -     76OO  O  O 



Unpaid  remainder  as  above     76OO    O  O 
In  Bank,  per  bank  book  this  day 

Agreed  1st  treasurership  -       8  12  3 

2d  treasurership         -  21 843     7  5 

o£.29451    19     8 


No.  4,  5,  and  6.  Statements  of  the  Monthly  Balances  remaining  in  the  Hands  of  Lord  Mel' 
ville  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  accounting  for  the  Deficiencies  in  the  Cash  at  the 
Bank,  and  were  found  amongst  Mr.  Douglas  s  Papers. 

No.  4. — State  of  the  Balances  in   the  Bank,  in  the  second  Treasurership  of  the   Right 
Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  June  30,  1784. 
Paymaster's  branch       -  4281     O    0 

Cashier's  do.  13414     O     9 

Victualling       do.  -         -         -     8648     6     8 


2(3343     7     5 


Cash  in  Bank        -         -       21843     7     5 
Transferred  at  sundry  times 

to  1st  trshp.       -         -        4500     0     O 


,£36343     7     5 


[To  be  continued*] 
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u  Upon  this  last  score  it  is,  that  the  people  feel  most  sensibly  ;  and,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  every 
"  tolerably  accurate  observer,  that,  by  V)is 'tortuous  measures  to  protect  peculators,  Mr.  Pitt  lost  more  of 
"  the  public  confidence,  than  by  all  his  other  measures  and  tucks  put  together.  If,  trrci  e.fore,  the  new 
"  ministcis  shall  set  their  faces  asainst  all  nuasu  esof  this  sort-;  audit',  as  1  trust  will  be  the  case,  they 
"  should  icsolve  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  corruptions  of  the  last  twenty  years  ;  if  they  should  do  this, 
"  they  need  fear  neither  the"  blood  ;.uckers"  voices  nor  the  arms  oi  the  French.  But,  if  they  do  not  something, 
*'  at  least,  in  this  way,  all  their  other  measures  will  be  useless.  For  they  will  inspire  no  public  confidence  ; 
"  and  truth  to  say,  no  public  confidence  they  ou*ht  to  inspire." Political  Reoistek,  Feb.  l.  p.  143. 
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I  have,  at  different  limes,  heard  upon  this 
subject;  various  and  contradictory  as  have 
been  the  schemes  for  effecting,  in  the  mode 
of  electing  members  of  parliament,  such  a 
change  as  should  render  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  real  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  real  and  efficient  guardians  of  their  pro- 
perties and  their  personal  rights ;  little  room 
as  was  left  us  for  surprise  at  any  project  of 
this  sort  that  might  now  be  broached,  there 
are,  I  think,  but  few  persons,  who  could 
have  been  entirely  free  from  emotions  of  that 
sort  upon  listening  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Tierney,  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday  last,  the  10th  instant.  This 
gentleman,  upon  the  occasion  here  referred 
to,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  and  amending  the  act  of 
the  7  and  8  of  William  ML  chap.  4,  com- 
'monly  called  the  Treating  Act.  Leave  was 
given ;  but  not  without  some  observations 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Fox,  which  shall  be  no- 
ticed by-and-bv;  and,  the  bill  will,  accord- 
ingly, be  presented  to  the  House  in  the  course 

of  a  few  days. As  every  one,  who  feels 

the  least  degree  of  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  constitution,  most  necessarily  re- 
gard this  as  a  subject  of  great  importance,  I 
think  no  apology  necessary  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to 
submit  thereon  ;  and  I  am  roily  persuaded, 
that  every  reader,  who  has,  in  any  way  or 
degree,  the  power  of  preventing  this  bill 
from  becoming  a  law,  will,  if  he  .should  not 
have  already  perceived  the  dangerous  extent 
©f  it  and  of  the  principles  upon  Which  it  is  to 
be  supported,  thank  me  for  my  endeavours 
thereunto  to  draw  his  attention  while  yet 
there  is  time. — —Mr.  Tierney,  whom  I  had 
never  before  heard,  opened  his  subject  with 
a  statement  as  concise  and  as  clear  as  his  man- 
ner was  unaffected  and  unembarrassed  ;  the 
arguments  by  which  his  proposition  was 
supported  exhibited  simil.r  e>  kience  of  ta- 
lent j  his  speech   fully  cr.me  up   to  what  I 
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had  always  considered  as  the  perfection  of 
parliamentary  oratory ;  and  the  impression 
it  left  upon  my  mind  was,  that  the  speaker 
was  a  much  greater  man  than  I  had  ever  be- 
fore thought  him.  But,  in  spite  of  this  im- 
pression, which,  especially  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  eminently  calculated  to 
produce  acquiesence,  the  proposition  appear- 
ed to  me,  even  at  the  moment  most  fa- 
vourable to  it,  to  be  grounded  upon  a  partial 
and  erroneous  view  of  the  great  subject  to 
which  it  related  ;  and,  as  I  am  perfectly  rea- 
dy to  ascribe  to  the  proposer  none  but  tlie 
most  laudable  of  motives,  I  trust  that,  in  en-: 
deavouring  to  maintain  my  opinion  with 
respect  to  his  proposition,  I  shall  be  regarded 

as  acting  from  motives  equally  laudable. 

He  stated,  that,  from  the  different  construc- 
tions of  the  Treating  Act,  by  different  com- 
mittees and  even  different  benches  of  judges, 
it  was  become  matter  of  uncertainty  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  lawful  for  candidates  to  pay 
for  the  conveyance  of  electors  to  and  from 
the  place  of  election.  That  no  law  of  un- 
certain construction  ought  to  exist  was  ma- 
nifest; and,  therefore,  he  concluded,  that 
Something  ought  to  be  done  to  remove  the 
uncertainty;  a  conclusion,  in  which,  of 
course,  every  one  must  be  ready  to  concur. 
But,  then,  it  remained  to  be  considered, 
what  ought  to  be  done:  whether  the  uncer- 
tainty should  be  removed,  1st,  by  enforcing 
the  .act  according  to  its  letter,  and  thereby 
prohibiting,  in  all  cases  whatsoever;  the  con- 
veyance erf  electors  to  be  defrayed  by  candi- 
dates ;  or,  2dly,  by  clearly  distinguishing  the 
cases,  wherein  candidates  should  be  permit- 
ted to  defray,  from  those  wherein  they  should 
not  be  so  permitted  ; .  or,  3diy,  by  giving  the 
permission  in  all  cases  indiscriminately.  He 
chose  the  first  of  these ;  and,  accordingly, 
bis  bill,  if  it  become  a  law,  will  contain  an 
entire  prohibition  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
conveying  electors  to  and  from  the  place  of 
polling  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

When  we  consider  the  scattered  situa-- 

tien  of  ekc&rs ;  when  w&refleet  how  hrge. 
L 
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comparatively  speaking,  is  the  number  of 
those  who  reside  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
place  of  polling  as  to  render  it  improbable 
that  they  should,  were  they  compelled  to 
travel  at  their  own  expense,  that  they  should, 
in  any  considerable  proportion  ever  poll  at 
sllj  when  this  is  considered,  every  one  will 
readily  perceive,  that  a  law,  founded  upon 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Tierney,  would  vir- 
tually disfranchise  one  half,  perhaps,  of  the 
present  electors.  An  objection,  at  once  so 
powerful  and  so  obvious,  was  not  to  be  over- 
looked, and,  of  course,  not  to  be  suffered  to 
approach  unanticipated,  by  such  a  person  as 
Mr.  Tierney,  who  met  it  in  advance,  there- 
fore, by  observations  to  the  following  pur- 
port. First,  that  the  elector  (in  the  case  of 
boroughs  and  cities,  leaving  that  of  counties 
to  be  hereafter  noticed),  if  he  removed  from 
the  place  where  he  inherited,  or  acquired,  his 
franchise,  did,  as  far  as  his  distance  there- 
from operated  against  his  exercise  of  it,  vo- 
luntarily disfranchise  himself;  that,  if  in 
consequence  of  such  distance,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  being  able  to  give  his  vote,  the 
prevention  arose  from  his  own  choice,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  had  no  equitable  claim  to 
any  indulgence  or  assistance,  whereby  to  re- 
move the  inability ;  and,  further,  that  by  his 
removal,  he,  in  all  probability,  acquired  the 
right  of  voting  elsewhere,  and  therein  ob- 
tained a  compensation  for  what  he  had  lost, 
having,  indeed,  done  nothing  more  than  ex- 
change his  franchise  of  Guildford,  for  in- 
stance, for  that  of  some  other  borough  or  ci- 
ty. These  arguments  are  plausible,  but  are 
they  not  much  more  plausible  than  solid  ? 
For,  who  that  contemplates,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  state  of  society  in  this  country, 
the  never-ceasing,  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
necessary,  migration  from  place  to  place, 
will  allow,  that  the  removal  of  an  elector  from 
the  place  of  polling  is  an  act,  which  ought  to 
be  called  voluntary  ?  Since  the  times,  to 
which  Mr.  Tierney  reverted,  and  to  which 
we  shall  by-and-by  follow  him  back  more 
closely  ;  nay,  since  the  time  that  the  Treat- 
ing Act  was  passed,  has  not  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  England  undergone  a  total  revolu- 
tion ?  Have  not  the  capital  and  its  environs 
now  become,  in  population,  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  "and  is  not 
this  population  kept  up  and  daily  increased, 
in  great  part,  by  migrations  from  the  several 
towns  and  cities  of  the  country;  a  migration 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  to  the  persons 
migrating,  in  order,  to  their  obtaining  of 
bread  from  the  hands  of  those,  who,  through 
the  means  of- the  taxing  and  funding  system, 
draw  the  "wealth  of  the  countiy  within  the 
Vertex  oil  the  Bank  and  the  'Change?  And, 
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with  these  facts  before  us,  shall  we  tell  the 
migrating  electors,  that,  if  they  are  unable  to 
defray  their  own  expenses  to  and  from  the 
place  of  polling,  they  must  put  up  with  a 
virtual  disfranchisement,  it  having  proceeded 
from  an  act  of  their  own  choice  ?  Mr.  Fox, 
who,  in  expressing  his  intention  net  to  op- 
pose the  bringing  in  of  the  bill,  could  not 
help  making  an  observation  or  two  as  to  the 
difficulties  that  there  would  Le  to  surmount 
in  the  adoption  of  it,  pointed  out,  in  advert- 
ing to  this  effect  of  disfranchisement,  the 
case  of  soldiers,  both  of  the  regular  army  and 
militia,  particularly  the  latter,  who,  he  said, 
would,  if  such  a  bill  were  to  pass,  be  virtual- 
ly disfranchised,  and  that,  too,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  any  act  of  their  own  choice,  but 
in  consequence  of  having  been  actually  by 
law,  compelled  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  place  where  they  had  acquired  their 
franchise,  and  that,  too,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending,  probably  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  the  country  together  with  all  its  fran- 
chises. This  remark  was  very  just  and  per- 
tinent; and,  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  principle  of  it  will  be  carried  much 
further  ;  fory  as  was  long  ago  asked,  in  the 
Register,  where  is  the  reason  for  expecting 
men  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,  to  offer 
their  lives  for  the  service  of  their  country, 
while  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  the  hope 
of  participating  in  the  much  valued  fran- 
chises of  that  country,  is  for  ever  cut  oft*  by 
the  very  act  of  their  enlistment  ?  As  the  ar- 
my now  stands,  this  hope  is  very  faint  in- 
deed; the  soldiers  are  very  nearly  severed 
from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  as  to  all 
common  interest;  and  to  pass  an  act  that 
would  sever  them  quite,  and  that,  too,  just 
at  the  moment  when  all  men  are  wishing  to 
see  iormed  an  army  whose  interests  should 
be  completely  interwoven  with  those  cf  the 
people,  and  who  should  feel,  that,  in  fighting 
for  England,  they  were  lighting  for  their 
own  rights  and  immunities,  must,  I  think, 
be  regarded  as  extremely  impolitic  as  well  as 

unjust. But,   to  return  to  the  latter  pare 

of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Tierney  ;  namely  ; 
that,  by  his  removal,  the  elector  does,  in  all 
probability,  acquire  die  right  of  voting  else- 
where, and  does  therein  obtain  a  compensa- 
tion for  what  he  has  lost:  does  Mr.  Tierney, 
then,  me;»n,  that  in  every  place,  to  which  an 
elector  can  remove,  he  will  nave  a  vote  for 
members  of  parliament  I  Surely  he  cannot 
mean  this  ?  If,  from  Guildford,  for  instance, 
where  the  right  of  voting -is  in  the  freeholders 
and  the  freemen,  an  elector  removes  to 
Southampton,  indeed,  where  the  right  of 
voting  extends  to  scot  and  lot,  he  acquires 
the  right  of  voting  again,  but  even  here,  he 
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must  first  be  able  to  pay  scot  and  lot,  and  he 
must  have  done  it  lor  some  time  too  pre- 
vious to  the  day  of  election:  but,  if  he  re- 
move to  Winchester,  where  the  right  of 'vo- 
ting is  confined  to  the  Ma;,  or  and  Corpora- 
tion, he  must  spend  many  years,  and  those 
very  fortunate  ones,  before  he  can  have  an}' 
tiling  to  say  in  the  choosing  of  members  of 
parliament;  and,  if  his  removal  be  to  Croy- 
den,  which  sends  no  members  to  parliament, 
he  cannot  even  by  possibility,  obtain  a  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  his  franchise  as  an 
elector  of  burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament. 
But,  the  main  tide  of  migration  constantly 
sets  towards  the  cities  of  London  and  "West- 
minster. In  the  former,  the  migrating  elec- 
tor has  to  purchase  his  freedom  before  he 
can  be  entitled  to  a  vote:  in  the  latter,  to 
pa*  scot  and  lot  is  sufficient,  but,  then,  he 
must  not  only  pay  scot  and  lot  first,  but,  af- 
ter all,  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster, 
after  having  swallowed  up  country  voters 
equal  to  those  now  found  in  forty  or  fifty 
restricted  boroughs,  afford  but  two  members 
to  represent  the  whole  of  them,  together 
with  all  its  own  native  population.  When 
we  take  this  view  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Tierney's  theory  of  compensation 
does,  I  think,  in  a  moment,  melt  into  air. 
But,  this  is  not  all ;  for,  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble for  any  man,  deriving  his  right  of  voting 
from  his  freedom,  to  find  a  compensation 
elsewhere  ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  community  .to  find  a  com- 
pensation in  any  right  of  voting  that  he  may 
acquire  elsewhere,  unless,  indeed,  we  are 
ready  to  allow  (what  Mr.  Tierney  afterwards 
seemed  to  be  strongly  disposed  to  assert), 
that  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  votes 
would  be  a  good,  rather  than  an  evil.  In 
talking  of  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a 
freeman's  vote  in  a  borough  like  Guildford, 
Mr.  Tierney  appeared  to  suppose,  that,  in 
case  of  a  removal  to  and  residence  at  West- 
minster, the  elector  could  vote,  and  ought 
to  vote,  at  only  one  of  the  places  ;  but,  the 
fact  certainly  is,  that  his  scot  and  lot  vote  at 
Westminster  does  not  deprive  him  of  his 
freeman's  vote  at  Guildford,  and  itas  certain- 
ly ought  not  so  to  deprive  him,  any  more 
than  his  freeholder's  vote  at  Guildford 
ought  to  deprive  him  of  his  freeholder's 
vote  for  the  county  of  Surrey  ;  or,  than 
his  liveryman's  vote  in  London  ought 
to  deprive  him  of  his  freeholder's  vote, 
if  he  has  one,  in  the  county  of  [Middle- 
sex,   or    in    any    other    county. With 

regard  to  freeholders,  resident  within  the 
county  to  be  polled  for,  but  at  a  distance 
from  the  place  of  polling.  Mr.  Tierney,  per- 
ceiving clearlv  that  to  them   the  theory  of 
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compensation  elsewhere  could  not  be  at* 
plied,  did,  indeed,  confess,  that,  in  the  minds 
of  some  persons  there  might  be  a  difficulty 
in-.enfbrcihg  the  Treating  Act  according  to 
the  rigorou^  construction  contemplated  by 
his  bill ;  because,  it  was  evident,  that  many 
freeholders,  though  resident  within  their 
county,  must,  from  their  utter  inability  to 
defray  their  own  expenses  to  and  from  the 
place  of  polling,  be  \  irtually  disfranchised  by 
the  operation  of  the  Treating  Act  as  altered 
and  amended  by  him  ;  and,  therefore,  he 
was  ready  to  grant,  that  many  persons, 
amongst  whom  he  had  been  one,  had 
thought,  that,  as  to  counties,  some  regulation 
should  be  adopted,  such  as  appointing  differ- 
ent places  of  polling  in  the  same  county,  in 
order  to  prevent  so  serious  a  diminution  be- 
ingmade  in  the  number  of  those  who  now  vote 
for  count)'  members.  But,  further  reflec- 
tion had,  he  said,  convinced  him,  that  no 
such  measures  of  prevention  were  called  for 
by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  show,  that  this  his  conviction  was 
founded  in  reason,  he  reverted,  and  here 
I  must  beseech  the  reader  to  revert  along 
with  him,  to  the  origin  of  ihe  forty  siiiUing 
qualification  of  freeholders.  Let  it  be  as- 
sumed, says  he,  for  the  sake  of  arguing  upon 
the  inability  of  the  distant  freeholder  to  de- 
fray his  own  expenses  to  and  from  the  place 
of  polling  j  let  it,  for  this  purpose,  be  as- 
sumed, that  forty  shillings  a  year  is  the  ut- 
most value  of  each  freehold  ;  and  then  let 
us  see  under  what  circumstances,  compared 
with  the  present,  this  qualification  was  fixed 
as  the  suitable  qualification  for  an  elector  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament.  He  then 
proceeded  to  state,  that  the  qualification  was 
fixed  in  the  8th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VI.  ;  and  the  reader  will  find,  that  it 
was  by  the  act  chapter/.  Now,  said  he, 
whoever  has  paid  attention  to  the  subject 
will  find,  that,  such  has,  since  that  time, 
been  the  depreciation  of  money,  that  thirty 
pounds  of  the  present  day  is  a  sum  not  more 
than  equal  to  forty  shillings  of  that  day  ; 
whence  the  House  were  jeft  to  infer,  nor, 
perhaps,  that  no  man  not  having  a  Freehold 
worm  thirty  pounds  a  year  should  now  be 
permitted,  as  a  freeholder,  to  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament  j   but,  certainly  (because 

j  there  was  no  other  practical  or  rational  in- 
ference to  be  drawn),  that  there  would  be  no 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
in  virtually  disfranchising  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders. To 

this  doctrine,  which  I  am  persuaded  I  have 
stated  with  perfect  fairness,  I  am  \ery  anx- 
ious to   direct  the  reader's  attention  ;    be- 

,  cause,   if  the  time,  which  1  have  bestowed 

I 
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upon  matters  connected  herewith,  has  not 
been  much  worse  than  thrown  away,  the 
doctrine,  so  far  from  being  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  tends  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  whatever  remains  of  that 

once  noble  and  hallowed  fabrick. And, 

first  of  all,  when  Mr.  Tierney  was  reverting 
to  first  principles,  it  behoved  him  to  give  the 
House  some  reason  for  stopping  short  at  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  It  behoved  him 
to  say  a  word  or  two  at  least  as  to  the  jus- 
tice, or,  at  least,  as  to  the  policy,  of  a  mea- 
sure, which  began  the  abridgment  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  people  of  England,  and  which 
was  adopted  in  the  reign  of  a  prince,  whose 
councils  were  always  distracted,  whose  life, 
from  the  interference  of  foreigners  and  of 
women,  was  a  scene  of  alternate  tyranny 
and  imbecillity,  terminating  at  last  in  the  de- 
struction of  himself  and  of  his  hou^e.  It 
really  did  behove  Mr.  Tierney  to  say  some 
little,  in  order  to  convince  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  act  of  8  Henry  VI.  to 
•which  he  was  resorting,  as  the  basis  of  his 
doctrine,  was  not  itself  a  departure  from  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  as  it  then 
stood  ;  that  it  was  not  an  act  of  disfranchise- 
ment ;  that  it  was  not  outrageously  unjust  5 
that  it  did  not  tend  to  degrade  the  people,  to 
throw  them  back  into  a  state  of  subjection  to 
the  nr>ules,  to  alienate  them  from  the  crown, 
and  to  render  them  the  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  those  by  whom  that  crown  was  af- 
terwards, with  so  much  facility,  shifted  from 
head  to  head  and  from  house  to  house.  But, 
lot  us,  for  argument's  sake  (for  as  to  the  fact 
I  shall  always  deny  it),  allow  the  act  to  have 
been  both  just  and  politic;  and  then  let  us, 
agreeably  to  Mr.  Tierney's  desire,  compare 
the  circumstances,  under  which  that  act  was 
passed,  with  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
day.  As  Mr.  Tierney  chose  to  deal  in 
theory  whenever  it  suited  him,  and,  where  it 
suited  him,  to  deal  in  practice,  we  will  not 
stop  to  do  any  thing  but  smile  at  his  re- 
suming, that  service  in  parliament  must 
"  still  be  considered  a  burden  "  just  as  much 
as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  We 
will  say  nothing  about  the  price  of  seats,  nor 
about  the  emoluments  frequently  arising  out 
of  them.  We  will  not  dispute,  that  there 
might  be,  though  we  never  read  of  it,  a 
Treasury  Eknch  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, during  the  wars  of  the  red  and  white 
rose.  Nor  will  we  positively  insist,  though 
we  have  neither  record  nor  tradition  for  the 
affirmative,  that  there  were  no  Bank  or  East 
India  directors  and  no  loan  or  lottery  con- 
tractors in  the  parliaments  of  the  Edwards 
and  the  Henries.  Upon  none  of  these  points 
will   \w   dispute;   but,  when    Mr.  Tierney 
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talks  about  the  depreciation  of  money,  and 
would  fain  have  us  inter,  that,'  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  vast  increase  has,  from 
that  cause,  arisen  to  the  number  of  voters  for 
members  to  serve  in  parliament,  and,  of 
course,  a  vast  addition  to  the  weight  of  the 
people  in  the  legislature,  we  must  be  allow- 
ed to  inquire   a  little  into  the  state  of  the 

fact. It  would,  perhaps,  be  very  difficult 

to  come  at  the  bare  fact  of  what  was  the 
number  of  persons,  who  actually  voted  for 
members  of  parliament  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  law,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking;  and,  if  we  could  come  at  it  and 
were  to  see  how  many  members  were  then 
sent  to  parliament,  we  should,  destitute  as 
we  are  of  all  authentic  information  as  to  tbo 
then  populousriess  of  the  kingdom,  beaS  far 
as  ever  from  the  means  of  making  a  correct 
comparison  in  that  way.  But,  we  know, 
that  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  forty-shil- 
ling act,  every  man  having  a  freehold  had  a 
vote;  and  that,  after  the  passing  of  that  act, 
every  man  having  a  freehold  of  the  value  of 
forty  shillings  a  year  had  a  vote.  Now,  then, 
in  applying  this  in  a  comparison  with  what 
exists  in  the  present  times,  I  beg  Mr.  Tier- 
ney not  to  overlook  the  important  circum- 
stance, that  all.  men,  who  had  real  property 
of  their  own,  were,  in  the  times,  to  which 
he  has  thought  proper  to  carry  us  back, 
freeholders,  the  property  which  is  now  called 
topy-hold,  being  then  in  reality  the  proper- 
ty of  the  lords,  occupied  by  themselves,  or 
let  out  on  lease  and  at  a  rent  quite  or  nearly 
in  amount  equal  to  it's  annual  value,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  now  is,  in  reality  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  who  are  merely  tenants  in 
form,  and  whose  rent,  or  tines,  are,  in 
point  of  property,  in  most  cases,  little  mora 
than  a  recognition  of  the  feudality  of  the 
tenure,  but,  politically,  they  have  the  im- 
portant effect  of  depriving  the  persons,  by 
whom  they  are  paidj  of  one  ot  the  most  va- 
luable and  most  valued  rights  of  English- 
men. To  bring  us  back,  then,  to  the  spirit 
of  the  English  constitution,  since  Mr.  Tier- 
ney is  resolved  upon  the  task,  let  him,  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  the  Treasury  Bench, 
or  about  directors  and  loan-makers,  they 
being  too  tender  to  be  touched  ;  let  him, 
laying  aside  all  trifles  about  Treating,  which, 
in  itself,  is  no  bad  thing;  let  him  propose, 
since  forty  shillings  has  been  (and  1  allow  it 
has;  turned  into  thirty  pounds  ;  let  him,  at 
once,  propose,  and  he  shall  have  my  hearty 
assent  to  the  proposition,  to  make  the  qua- 
lification thirty  pounds  a  year  instead  of  for- 
ty shillings ;  but,  let  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  constitution  of  England  I  conjure  him  ; 
let  him  include  the  copy-holders  ai  well-* 
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the  freeholders ;  and  let  him,  too,  restore, 
by  an  extension  of  district,  or  by  some 
oilier  means,  the  ancient  boroughs  and  ci- 
ties to  their  former  population  and  relative 
opulence :  these  things  let  him  do,  or, 
which  may  be  full  as  well,  let  him, 
in  the  name  of  that  same  constitution,  suf- 
fer every  thing  to  remain  quietly  as  it  is,  or, 
«t  least,  let  him  forbear  to  remind  us  of  the 

spirit  of  the  English  constitution. Since, 

h  nvever,  Mr.  Tierney  has  forced  the  sub- 
ject upon  us,  we  must,  lest  our  silence 
should  be  construed  into  aequiesence,  go  a 
little  further  in  controverting  his  doctrine. 
Ha  seems  to  have  taken  for  granted  the  po- 
sition, that,  in  consequence  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  money,  the  number  of  voters  has 
increased.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  shew, 
that  no  increase  whatever  in  the  number  of 
voters  would  counterbalance  the  great,  the 
irrresistible,  the  terrible  influence  of  the 
taxing  and  funding  system,  to  which,  al- 
most entirely,  the  rapid  depreciation  of  mo- 
ney is  to  be  attributed.  But,  has  the  num- 
ber of  voters  actually  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depreciation  of  money?  I  do 
not  ask  Whether  it  has  increased  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  I  do  not  ask  whether 
it  has  increased  at  Old  Sarum  and  many 
other  boroughs  that  could  be  named ;  I  do 
mean  to  ask,  whether,  relatively  consider- 
ed, the  number  of  voters  have  not  greatly 
decreased,  taking  as  the  points  of  compa- 
rison, the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  of 
George  III.;  I  ask  only,  whether  the  num- 
ber, not  of  voters  neither,  but  of  freeholders 
merely,  has  actually  increased  since  the 
rapid  depreciation  of  money  began ;  that  is 
to  say,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
funding  system?  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  it  has  greatly  decreased ;  for,  though, 
en  the  one  hand,  a  piece  of  ground  or  a 
house,  that  was  formerly  worth  less  than 
forty  shillings  a  year,  is  now  worth  forty 
shillings  a  year,  and,  of  course,  entitles  the 
owner  to  vote  now  though  it  did  not  for- 
merly give  him  such  title;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
.small  freeholds  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  immense  fortunes  amassed  through  the 
very  same  means  which  have  occasioned  the 
depreciation  of  money  ?  The  taxing  and 
funding,  or,  in  other  words,  the  paper 
system,  lias,  and  from  its  very  nature,  it 
must  have,  drawn  the  real  property  of  the 
nation  into  fewer  hands;  it  has  made  land 
and  agriculture  objects  of  speculation ;  it 
has,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  moulded 
many  farms  into  one;  it  has  almost  entirely 
extinguished  tho  race  of  small  farms:  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  the  house* 
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■  which  formerly  contained  little  farms  and 
I  their  happy  families,  are  now  seen  sinking 
j  into  ruins,  all  the  windows  except  one  or 
j  two  stopped  up,  Leaving  just  light  enough 
for  some  labourer,  whose  father  was,  per-* 
l  haps,  the  small  firmer,  to  look  back  upon 
his  half-naked  and  half-famished  children, 
while,  trom  his  door,  he  surveys  all  around 
him  the  land  teeming  with  the  means  of 
luxury  to  his  opujent  and  over-grown  mas- 
ter. Is  tliis  not  .so  3  Will  anrmai  saj  that  it 
is  not?  Wiil  any  man  say  that  the  picture 
is  over-charged?  And  will  Mr.  Tierney, 
while  he  must  sec  that  the  number  of  parish 
paupers  has  been  ''early  doubled  in  the  last 
twenty  years  ;  while  he  most  see  that  we 
are  daily  advancing  to  that  state  in  which 
there  are  but  two  classes  of  men,  masters 
said  object  dependents;  while  he  must  see 
this,  does  he  yet  represent  the  number  of 
freeholders  as  having  been  increased  by 
these  causes;  and  does  he,  indeed,  hold  a 
docirine  evidently  tending  to  justify  a  virtual 
disfranchisement  of  a  considerable  part  of 
those  that  still  exercise  the  right  of  voting 

for  members  of  parliament  ? "When  Mr. 

Tierney  touched  upon  the  depreciation  of 
money,  as  affecting  the  civil  or  political 
rights  of  the  people,  lie  was,  as  we  shall,  I 
think,  easily  convince  him,  touching  a  cord, 
which,  for  harmony's  sake,  might  as  well 
have  remained  untouched;  and,  as  this  con- 
viction may  possibly  tend  to  render  him 
more  cautious  for  the  future,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  endeavour  to  produce  it.  Nume- 
rous are  the  ways,  in  which  the  depreciation 
of  money,  especially  when  viewed  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  effects  of  the  taxing 
and  funding  system,  have  abridged  the  pri- 
viliges,  the  immunities,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  people  ;  but,  at  present,  I  shall,  for  the 
sake  as  well  of  brevity  as  of  clearness,  con- 
fine myself  to  one.  In  order  to  prove  to  us, 
that  the  depreciation  of  money  had  worked 
in  favour  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
a  material  change,  and  had  caused,  in  this 
respect,  a  material  deviation  from  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  of  England  ;  in  order  to 
prove  this,  Mr.  Tiernev  went  back  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  For  proof  of  a  most 
striking  instance  of  the  contrary,  I  will  go 
back  no  farther  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
In  the  11th  year  of  that  reign  was  passed 
(chap.  12),  the  famous  act  of  Forma  Pau- 
peris, and,  under  that  law,  the  sum  of  qua- 
lification for  demanding  justice  free  of  all 
cost  xvasjive  pounds,  which  five  pounds  were 
equal  tofjh/  pounds,  at  least,  of  the  preseet 
day;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  restore  to 
the  people  of  England  the  spirit  of  their 
ancient  constitution,    Mr.  Tierney   should 
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propose,  that  the  act  of  Forma  Pauperis 
should  now  be  so  altered  and  amended  as  to 
give  to  every  man,  not  worth  fifty  pounds, 
the  benefit  of  this  just,  this  wise,  this  fos- 
tering, this  truly  paternal  statute  j  this  most 
effectual  means  of  protecting  the  little 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  great,  of  pre- 
tferving  to  the  poor  man  the  fruit  of  his  la- 
bour, of  giving  him  a  fair  chance  for  rising 
in  the  scale  of  political  impoitance,  and, 
above  all  things,  of  preventing  him  from 
failing  into  that  degredation  of  mind,  and 
that  indifference  as  to  the  good  and  the  re- 
nown of  his  country,  which  must  ever  be 
inseparable  from  a  state  of  habitual  depend- 
ence and  perpetual  dread  of  petty  tyranny. 

Of  instances  of  this  sort  I  could  make 

a  voluminous  chapter  ;  but,  as  this  one 
m  y  suffice  to  convince  Mr.  Tierney,  that 
be  has  here  touched  upon  a  cord  of  more 
than  one  tone,  it  will,  until  a  new  necessity 
shall  arise,  be  as  well  to  spare  the  probably 
too  far  exhausted  patience  of  the  reader, 
and  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion  with  a  remark 
or  two  upon  the  objects,  which,  besides  that 
of  rendering  the  Treat;  ngAct  no  longer  liable 
to  misconstruction,  Mr.  Tierney  appears  to 
have  in  view.  These  objects,  indeed,  he 
stated  ;  and,  considering  the  admirable  per- 
spicuity of  the  statement,  it  would  be  a 
shame' in  me  not  to  have  clearly  compre- 
hended and  remembered  them.  They  were 
t'.vo  :  1st,  to  prevent  the  bustle  and  noise 
and  loss  of  labour  arising  from  the  convey- 
ing, at  the  charge  of  the  candidate,  non- 
resident voters  to  and  from  the  place  of  poll- 
ing 3  and,  2nd,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
those  enormous  expenses  of  conveyance, 
which  expenses  now  operate  as  an  exclusion 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  of  men  of 
moderate  fortunes,  who  would  otherwise, 
from  the  merited  confidence  acquired 
amongst  their  neighbours,  be  returned  to 
parliament  in  preference  to  those  persons 
that  now  arc  returned  only  because  they 
have  the  money  wherewith  to  defray  those 
fnorrnous  expences,  while  men  of  moderate 

fortunes  have  not. As  to  the  first  of  ihe^e 

objects,  though  I  perfectly  agree  with  him, 
that  men  travel  in  a  manner  much  more 
orderly,  more  silent,  more  expeditious 
perhaps,  and  less  Cftstly,  when  they 
travel  at  their  own  expence,  than 
v,h:n  they  travel  at  the  expense  of  another, 
]  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  allow  th.it  this 
is  an  advantage,  in  the  case  of  elections.  An 
election  ought  to  be  a  time  of  bustle  and  of 
liaise  (.ir  noise  it  must  be  called);  for,  if  we 
think  the  contrary,  let  us  at  once  join  in 
theory  of  these  pious  and  independent  gen- 
tlemen, who  suic\erely  ccusured  Sir  Francis 
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Burdett  for  "  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
"  county  of  Middlesex  ;"  and  let  us  declare, 
that,  as  there  will  always  be,  while  men  are 
mortals,  bustle  and  noise  produced  by  draw- 
ing great  numbers  of  them  together,  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  opposing  one  ano- 
ther ;  since  such  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  opposition  at  elections,  let  us,  in 
the  fullness  of  our  hatred  of  bustle  and  of 
noise,  frankly  declare,  that  there  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  an  opposition  at  elections ;  to 
which  let  us  add,  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  trouble  "to  the  electors,  and  of  in-, 
suring  wisdom  and  public  virtue  in  the  elect- 
ed, that  the  nomination  shall  always  be  in 
the  minister  of  the  day.  That  this  savours 
a  little  of  the  absurd  I  allow  ;  but,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that,  it  will  be  regarded  as  a 

fair  and  natural  deduction With  respect 

to  the  loss  of  labour ;  who,  I  would  ask,  is 
the   object  of    Mr.  Tierney's    oxonomical 
views ;   the  elector  himself,  or  the  commu- 
nity ?     If   the  elector,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  if,  in  losing  labour,  he  loses  monev,  he 
saves  the  labour  itself;  he  spares  himself  all 
its  exertions,  its  vexations,   and  its  pains ; 
and,  though  labour  be  necessary  both  to  his 
sustenance  and  his  public  morals,  continual, 
never-ceasing  labour  is  not,  or,  at  least,  it 
ought  not  to  be.     It  is,  I  am  aware,  becom- 
ing,   amongst  some  persons,    a    favourite 
maxim,  that   the  handicraftman,    the  me- 
chanic, and  the  ploughman,  ought  to  pass 
six  days  in  constant  labour,  and  the  seventh 
in  thanksgiving  for  all  the  good  they  enjoy. 
As  to  the  latter,  disapproving  however,  of 
any  puritanical  construction  of  the  precept, 
it  has  my  decided  concurrence.     But,  as  to 
the  former  ;  as  to  imposing  the  necessity  of 
never-relaxing  toil  and  care  upon  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  in  order,  as   the  ex- 
pression is,  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  it 
is  a   maxim  that  never  could  have  been  en- 
gendered in  any  mind  not  by  nature  formed 
for   the  exercise  of  the  worst  of  tyranny  ; 
wherennto  may  be  added,  that  the  acting 
upon  such  a   maxim  would  not  be  less  im- 
politic than  unjust,  the   natural  and   inevi- 
table  consecjuence  being,    either   that   the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  would  become 
disaffected  to   the  state,  or  would  sink  into 
total  indifference   as  to  its   welfare  and  ex- 
istence, .  and   would,    when     the    occasion 
served,  contribute,  by   their  activity  on  the 
one  hand,  or  by  their  inertness  on  the  other, 
to  overthrow,    instead  ot    defending,    that 
from    the   destruction   of  which  they  could 
not  possibly  apprehend  any  change  for  the 
worse.     Besides,  and  to  dismiss  this  point 
with  a  remark  which  seemed  to  have  escap- 
ed the  mind  of  Mr.  Tierney,  the  loss  of  la- 
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bour,  whether  a  voter  travel  at  his  own  e>; 
pense  or  at  that  of  another,  must  be  neari y 
the  same  ;  the  loss  of  labour  must  bear  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  loss  of  votes ;  and, 
therefore,  any  hope  of  producing,  in  ibis 
way,  good  to  the  community  from  his  pro- 
posed alteration  of  the  law,  must  nec< 
ly  be  founded  upon  a  diminution  to  be  pro- 
duced io  the  number  of  voters,  which,  as  a 
project  for  effecting  "  a  parliamentary  re- 
"  form,"  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  all  the 
attractions  that  perfect  novelty  can  give. — 
1 — There  remains  to  be  considered,  if  the 
reader  be  not  too  weary  to  follow  m%  the 
other  object  professed  by  Mr.  Tierney  ;  and 
in  this  there  is  much  plausibility  ;  but,  I 
think,  a  very  little  reflection  will  convince 
us,  that  this  is  the  very  highest  merit,  to 
which  it  has  any  pretensions.  We  have 
seen,  that  the  necessary  effect  of  the  proposed 
law  would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of 
voters  ;  but,  where  is  the  ground  for  hoping 
that  the  salutary  consequences  of  which  Mr. 
Tierney  speaks,  would  follow?  Where  is 
the  ground  for  hoping,  that,  while  the  pa- 
per system  lasts,  the  good  character  and 
good  will  which  the  man  of  moderate  for- 
tune acquires  amongst  his  neighbours  will, 
except  in  some  particular  case,  operate  so 
much  in  his  favour  as  to  enable  him  to  op- 
pose, with  success,  the  effect  of  the  riches 
of  the  loan-jobber,  the  contractor,  or  the 
nabob  ?  It  will  not  be  disputed  ;  indeed, 
Mr.  Tierney  allows,  that  the  operation  of  his 
proposed  law  would  prevent  from  voting  ma- 
ny of  those  persons  who  now  vote;  and,  I 
think  it  is  evident,  that,  upon  an  average, 
more  than  one  half  of  tho.-^e  who  vote 
at  present  would  no  longer  vote..  What, 
then,  is  the  immediate  consequence  ?  The 
close  boroughs  would,  indeed,  remain  as 
they  are  ;  those  boroughs  where  the  right 
of  voting  is  confined  to  a  dozen  of  persons 
could  experience  no  change  from  the  propo- 
sed law;  but,  the  open  boroughs  would 
experience  a  material  change,  and  which 
change,  in  a  degree  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  law,  would  bring 
the  open  boroughs  down  to  the.  state  of  the 
two  before-mentioned  classes.  In  the  coun- 
ties, few,  if  any,  of  the  small  freeholders 
residing  at  more  than  six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  place  of  election  would  vote  ;  and 
thus,  every  county,  large  or  small, 'would  lxj 
reduced  to  a  level  with  an  open  borough.,  and 
would,  perhaps,  poll  a  less  number  than  a 
large  open  borough.  That  such  would  be 
the  effects  of  the  project  cannot  be  denied; 
and,  therefore,  the  only  questions  we  have  to 
ask  of  Mr.  Tierney  are  these  :  Does  he  think, 
that  the    rendering   of   the  open  boroughs 
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close  boroughs,  and  the  rendering  of  the, 
counties  open  borough?,  would  be  likely  to 
operate  in  favour  of  the  object  which  he 
professes  to  have  in  view  ?  Does  he  think, 
that  lessening  the  number  of  the  persons 
who  are  to  decide  an  election  will  tend  to 
insure  the  independence  of  those  persons  ? 
Does  he  think,  that  the  money  of  loan-job- 
b(  rs  and  contractors  would  not  be  as  likely 
to  up.  rate  upon  a  small  number  as  upon  a 
large  number?  Does  he  think,  that,  if  the 
voters  of  a  county  w<  re  reduced  to  so  small 
a  number  as  to  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold, 
the  gold  would  not  be  forth-coming?  In 
fine,  does  he  really  mean  to  say,  that  the 
county-members  are  now  less  respectable 
and  less  connected  with  the  people  than  the 
borough-members,  and  that  the  boroughs, 
in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  their  num- 
ber of  voters,  are  now  represented  by  men 
of  moderate  fortunes,  who  have  acquired 
their  seats  through  the  confidence  excited  by 
their  good  character  amongst  their  neigh- 
bours ?  No  :  none  of  this  does  Mr.  Tierney 
believe  ;  yet,  all  of  It  he  must  believe,  be- 
fore he  can  seriously  hope  to  effect  his  pro- 
fessed object  by  the  means  which  he  has 
proposed  to  employ. — That  Mr.  Tierney  does 
wish  to  carry  his  project  into  effect,  it  were 
uncandid  to  express  a  doubt ;  but.  that  he 
should  really  expect  to  be  able  to  do  it  is 
qiute  incredible,  especially  when  we  consider 
what  are  the  principles,  which  have,  for  twen- 
ty-six years  past,  been  held  and  openly  avow- 
ed by  more  than  one  half  of  the  persons 
who  compose  the  present  ministry.  Let  the 
Treating  Act  be  rendered  plain  ;  let  its  lia- 
bility to  misconstruction  be  removed  ;  let  it 
be  rendered  as  fair  arid,  as  certain  in  it* 
operation  as  the  nature  of  the  ca^e  will  per- 
mit; but,  let  it  not  be  so  altered  as  to  have 
a  necessary  tendency  to  diminish  the  number 
of  voters,  to  render  opposition  at  elections 
less  frequent  and  less  obstinate,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  all  that  bustle  and  agitation,  which4 
in  some  instances,  at  least,  elections!  still 
give  rise  to,  and  which  are  so  favourable  to  the, 
preserving,  amongst  the  people,  a  recollec- 
tion of  those  rights,  for  which  their  fathers 

so  often  and  so  nobly  struggled. Of  what 

has  been  denominated  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, 1  have  always  disapproved ;  becau.se 
I  never  could  perceive,  in  any  one  of  the 
projects  that  were  broached,  the  least  pro- 
spect of  producing  a  real  reform.  Of  uni- 
versal suffrage  I  have  witnessed  the  effects 
too  attentively  and  with  too  much  disgust 
ever  to  think  of  it  with  approbation,.  That 
the  people  of  property  ;  1  mean  all  persons 
having  real  property,  should  have  some 
weight  in  the  election  of  members  of  pari;.:- 
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ment  I  allow  ;  but,  even  if  this  were  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  the  funding  and  taxing 
and  paper  system  still  continuing  in  existence 
to  its  present  extent,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
the  reasons,  whence  any  one  is  sanguine 
enough  to  conclude,  that  the  evil  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Tierney,  the  evil  of  leaving  the 
making  of  laws  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
mere  money,  who  have  little  or  no  connec- 
tion with  or  feeling  for  the  people ;  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  the  reasons,  whence,  the  pre- 
sent money-system  continuing  in  full  force, 
any  man  can  conclude,  that  this  evil,  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  which  I  agree  in  opinion 
with  Mr.  Tierney,  is  to  be  gotten  rid  of. 
To  me,  it  appears,  that,  while  the  present 
means  of  acquiring  such  immense  fortunes, 
at  the  expense  of  the  people,  remain,  there 
can  be  found  out  no  effectual  cure  for  this 
evil ;  and  this  is,  I  think',  fully  proved  by 
the  uniformity  in  the  parliamentary  if  resis- 
tance from  the  time  the  funding  system  be- 
gan to  the  present  hour.  Without  laying 
much  weight  upon  the  theories  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, Delolfne,  Paley,  and  others, 
who  have  written  in  praise  of  the  English 
constitution,  we  must  allow,  that  the  real 
protecting  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
lies  entirely  in  their  being  able  to  refusz  mo- 
ney.  There  was  a  '*  pensioned  parliament" 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But,  in  that 
reign,  the  most  excellent  of  our  modern  sta- 
tutes were  passed ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered,' 
too,  that  they  were  wrung  from  the  throne 
solely  by  the  power,  the  real  and  active  and 
frequently  exercised  power  of  refusing  mo- 
ney; pot  little  paltry  sums  for  this  public 
purpose  or  for  that  private  job  ;  but  of  re- 
fusing supplies,  and  thereby  checking  the 
will  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  ef- 
fectually controuling  their  measures,  with 
regard  to  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  affairs. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  funding  sys- 
tem, we  have  seen  many  just  and  virtuous 
measures  originating  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; we  have  seen  kings  thwarted  and 
ministers  turned  out  by  that  House  j  whe- 
ther the  main  object  of  these  struggles  has 
generally  been  for  public  good,  or'  party 
triumph  ;  whether  they  have  generally 
tended  to  the  happiness  and  honour  of  the 
country,  or  merely  to  the  emolument  of  the 
victors,  are  points  that  may  admit  of  ('is- 
p  ite  ;  but,  that  no  House  of  Commons, 
.since  the  establishment  of  the  funding  sys- 
tem, has  ever  refused  to  grant  supplies, 
however  large  and  burthensome,  and  for 
whatever  purpose  wanted,  is  a  fact  which 
admits  of  no  dispute  ;  and,  as  to  the  pre- 
heat, we  all  know,  that,  when  the  mi- 
rYislcri&\y  comes  for  money,  the  question 


for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  not,  in  fact,  whether  it  shall,  or 
shall  not,  be  raised  upon  the  people,  but, 
simply,  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  raised. 
Viewing  the  House  of  Commons,  therefore, 
as  '•'  the  guardians  of  the  property  of  the 
"  people,"  as  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  better  days, 
described  them  ;  and  not  as  assembled  mere- 
ly to  discuss,  or,  rather,  to  sanction  execu- 
tive measures,  I  cannot,  with  the  above  facts 
before  my  eyes,  perceive  any  ground  for 
hoping  that  any  practical  good  would,  while 
the  funding  system  exists  in  its  present  ex- 
tent, result  from  the  adoption  of  any  of 
those  projects,  which  have  professed  to  have 
in  view  what  is  called  Parliamentary  Re- 
form ;  to  which  I  must  add,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  every  such  project  would  be  found 
utter!)' impracticable;  that  it  would,  at  once, 
drop  lifeless  from  the  hands  of  the  projector, 
or,  which  is  infinitely  worse,  would  dis- 
seminate the  seeds  of  a  convulsion,  to  be 
freed  from  the  numerous  torments  and  hor- 
rors of  which,  the  people  would  gladly  re- 
sort to  the  at  once  protecting  and  deadly 
shield  of  a  military  despot.  "When  the  fund- 
ing system,  from  whatever  cause,  shall 
cease  to  operate  upon  civil  and  political  li- 
berty, there  will  be  no  need  ot  projects  for 
parliamentary  reform.  The  parliament  will, 
as  far  as  shall  be  necessary,  then  reform 
itself;  and,  until  then,  no  attempt  at  altera- 
tion, in  this  respect,  should,  in  my  opinion, 
and  for  the  reasons  I  have  above-stated,  be 
made,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Houses  of 
parliament. For  the  length  of  these  obser- 
vations I  have  no  other  apology  to  offer  than 
my  persuasion  of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
subject  ;  and,  if  my  arguments  should  be 
regarded  as  imperfect,  or  my  opinions  as 
erroneous,  my  mind  is,  I  trust,  open  to 
conviction,  or,  at  any  rate,  my  pages  are 
open  to  those  who  may  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
my  readers. 

Affairs  of  India.  —  (Continued  from 
pages,  l/l,  197,237,  244,  and 303).  In  the 
last  of  the  articles  here  referred  to,  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  upon  this  very  im- 
portant subject  were  brought  down  to  Tues- 
day the  25th  of  Pebruary.  Since  that  time 
several  motions  for  papers,  relative  to  the 
measures  and  conduct  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
have  been  mule  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  upon  these  occasions,  some  very  in* 
terestihg  facts,  such  as  that  noticed  in  page 
3:50,  have  leaked  out  :  but,  ai  present,  it 
will  be  proper  to  confine  ourselves  to  what 
passed  in  tiiat  House  on  Monday  the   10th 

and  on  Wednesday  the    12th,  instant. 

On  the  ibrmer  day,  Mr.  OeoKge  John- 
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stone  moved  for  the  production  of  copies 
of  certain  letters  from  Marquis  Cornwallis  to 
the  Directors,  giving  an  account  of  the  de- 
plorable state,  in  which  he  found  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  in  India ;  and,  in  which, 
he  informs  them,  that,  amongst  other  mea- 
sures which  necessity  had  compelled  him  to 
take,  was  that  of  applying  their  treasure  sent 
out  for  the  purchase  of  goods  in  China  to  the 
payment  of  part  of  the  immense  arrears  due 
to  their  troops,  arrears  arising  obviously  from 
the  embarrassments  created  by  the  wars 
lately  carried  on  in  that  country.  The  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and 
with  very  little  resistance  on  the  part  of 
ministers ;  but,  some  remarks,  with  which 
the  mover  accompanied  his  motion,  drew 
forth  declarations,  which,  to  speak  of  them 
in  the  fairest  way,  we  shall,  for  the  present, 
describe  merely  as  very  interesting.  This 
character  is  not  given,  indeed,  to  any  thing 
that  Mr.  Johnstone  said;  but,  as  that 
which  he  said  led  to  declarations  from  others, 
it  may  be  worth  while  just  to  state  the 
substance  of  it.  He  said,  that,  formerly 
(that  is  to  say,  while  Marquis  V/eilesloy  was 
abroad),  he  had  been  one  of  the  foremost ; 
nay,  almost  the  only  one,  openly  and  in 
parliament,  to  condemn  the  measures  of 
that  -Marquis '.;  and,  this,  to  my  clear  re- 
membrance, he  said  with  perfect  truth.  He 
further  declared,  that  he  still  retained  all 
his  former  .opinions  with  regard  to  those 
measures ;  that  he  still  thought,  that  the 
measures,  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
Marquis  was  not  less  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  and  solemnly  declared  by 
parliament,  than  it  was  hostile  to  all  the 
true  interests  of  the  Company  and  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  to  every  sentiment  belong- 
ing to  English  justice  and  humanity;  that,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  however,  he  most  distinctly 
disclaimed  having  any  participation  in  the 
views  of  those,  whose  object  appeared  to  be 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct,  into 
the  nature  of  the  measures,  and  the  probable 
motives,  of  the  saidMarquis, being,  ashepro- 
fessed  himself,  decidedly  adverse  from  any 
such  retrospect,  and  wishing  for  nothing  but 
an  explicit  declaration,  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  that  a  system  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  said  Marquis 
was  intended  to  be,  and  should  be,  in  fu- 
ture pursued.  Mr.  Johnstone  was  a  long 
time  in  saying  this  ;  but,  leaving  outa  detail 
of  comparatively  unimportant  facts,  this  was 
all  that  he  said.  From  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Hu- 
dlestone,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Hiley  Adding- 
ton,  Lord  Temple,  and  others,  some  obser- 
vations were  incidentally  drawn  ;  but,  the 
object  which  attracted  the  greatest; attention 
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in  the  House,  and  which  has  since  attracted 
so  much  and  such  merited  attention  out  of 
the  House,  was  the  declaration,  if  it  might 
be  so  called,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Fox,  in  answer  to  the  expressed 
anxious  wish  of  Mr.  Johnstone  ;  and,  if  I 
clearly  understood  and  correctly  remember, 
this  declaration  was  to  the  following  effect : 
that  he,  Mr.  Fox,  had,  for  himself,  no  ob- 
jection to  the  producing  of  the  papers  moved 
for,  though  he  did  not  clearly  perceive  the 
utility  that  could  attend  the  production  of 
them ;  that  he  could  not  perceive  any  neces- 
sity for  the  motions  for  pape.'s  that  had  been 
made  relative  to  the  affairs  of  India  ;  that  it 
appeared  to  him  extraordinary,  that,  at  a 
moment  when  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  men 
well  known  to  have  been,  during  their  whole 
lives,  decidedly  opposed  to  a  system  of  go- 
verning India  such  as  that  which  had  been 
described  and  complained  of  by  Mr.  John- 
stone, any  suspicions  should  be  entertained 
with  regard  to  their  future  intentions  in  that 
respect ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  inquiries  as 
to  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  India,  a  suitable 
occasion  would  be  offered  in  the  production 
or*  the  India  Budget,  and,  of  that  occasion, 
it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  any  member 
to  avail  himself :  the  impression  of  the 
whole  of  which  upon  my  mind  was,  that 
Mr.  Fox  disapproved  of  every  step  that  had 
been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  measures  and 
conduct  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  into  the 
consequences  of  that  conduct  and  of  those' 
measures,  as  exemplified  in  the  present  de- 
plorable state  of  the  Company's  affairs  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  If  this  inference  shall 
prove  to  have  been  erroneous,  and  I  will  not 
say  that  it  was  not,  I  shall  most  gladly  pro- 
claim my  error;  but,  that  which  I  heard, 
and  which  I  think  I  understood,  I  am  bound 
to  communicate  to  my  readers.  Proceeding, 
however,  as  I  must,  upon  the  supposition 
that  my  ears  did  not  deceive  me,  and  that 
my  inference  is  correct  and  fair,  there  are- 
some  observations  which  are  demanded  by 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  which  must 
not,  because  they  ought  not  to  be,  withheld, 

The  question  put  by  Mr.  Johnstone 

to  Mr.  Fox,  was  obvious,  proper,  and  par- 
liamentary ;  though  by  no  moans  enforced 
as  it  might  have  been.  The  answer  to  it 
was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  unsatisfactory. 
Mr.  Fox  was  asked,  whether  the  System 
pursued  by  Lord  Wellesley,  in  the  whole  of 
his  government  of  India,  was  to  be  adhered 
to  and  encouraged  by  the  present  administra- 
tion, or  whether  they  meant  to  resume  and 
to  act   in  future  on  the  opposite  system  and 
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principles,  attributed  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  de- 
clared by  the  House  of  Commons  so  long 
ago  as  17S2,  but,  in  truth,  originating  in  the 
recorded  policy  of  Robert  Lord  Clive,  in  the 
j'ear  1765,  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, and  really  acted  upon  by  Clavering, 
Monscn,  and  Francis,  long  before  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  thought  of  as  to  any  connec- 
tion with  India.  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he 
could  not  but  be  surprised  at  the  existence 
of  a  doubt  in  any  man,  whether  the  present 
administration  would  support  the  system  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  its  utmost  extent.  He 
treated  the  question,  not  merely  as  super- 
fluous, but  as  injurious  to  himself  and  his 
colleagues.  For,  what  had  they  done  that 
could  authorise,  or  justify,  a  doubt  on  the 
subject  ?  Mr.  Johnstone  might  have  told 
him  in  reply,  that,  though  he  confided  rn 
his  present  declaration,  he  had  reason  enough 
to  call  for  it.  Some  persons,  who  supported 
Lord  Welleslev's  plane,  and  who  eve?i  now 
applauded  his  conduct,  were  all-powerful  in 
the  present  administration:  and  it  was  but  a 
bad  omen,  with  respect  to  the  future  govern- 
ment of  India,  that  the  man,  who  had  uni- 
formly maintained  true  Indian  principles, 
through  his  whole  life,  was  the  first  person 

discarded  and  extinguished. Digressing, 

for  a  moment,  from  the  main  point,  we  may 
observe,  with  respect  to  the  honours  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  it  was  un- 
necessary and  unjust  to  applaud  the  dead  at 
the  expense  of  the  living.  From  1//4  to 
1781,  Mr.  Francis  had  really  acted  on  the 
right  principles  of  India,  and  had,  in  fact,  set 
the  example  which  his  successors  ought  to 
have  followed.  Lord  Minto,  the  present 
president  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  has  de- 
clared in  parliament,  on  the  1 2th  December, 
178/,  "  that,  of  all  thegreat  andconsiderable 
"  men,  whom  this  country  possesses,  there 
"  is  not  one  in  the  empire  who  has  a  claim 
"  so  much  beyond  ail  question,  who  can 
"  show  a  title  so  thoroughly  authenticated, 
"  as  this  gentleman,  to  the  admiration,  the 
"  thanks,  the  reward,  the  love  of  his  coun- 

"  try,    and   of  the    world." Mr.  Fox 

very  lately  declared  himself  to  the  same  ef- 
fect and  in  terms  equally  strong.  Yet  now 
the  name  of  this  man  and  his  merits  are  to 
be  buried  in  oblivion  !  Be  it  so.  But,  have 
we  all  fallen  into  forgetfulness  about  Lord 
Cornwallis?  Is  it  quite  forgotten  that,  ad- 
mitting his  intentions  to  be  good,  the  most 
questionable  act  of  any  Indian  government 
was  his  war  against  Tippoo  Sultaun,  [in  the 
year  17.QO  '•  at  least,  there  never  was  a  mea- 
sure more  questioned  in  parliament.  The 
Parliamentary  Registers'  it  they  be  consult- 
ed, will  shew  what  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Porches- 
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ter,  the  late  Lord  Loughborough,'  and  many 
other  persons  thought  of  it.     In  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  was  stated  to  be  so  manifestly 
unjust  and  impolitic,  that  they,  who  thought 
well  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  or  wished  to  spare 
him,  were  obliged  to  shelter  the  war  under 
supposed  orders  from  the  Board  of  Controul, 
for  which  he  was  not  answerable,  though  ho 
was  compelled  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
Let  it  suffice  for  Mr.  Francis,  and  secure  to 
him  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  that  he 
wants  no  such  shelter  for  any  part  of  his  pub- 
lic conduct. But,    in  returning  to  the  de- 
claration of  Mr.  Fox,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
he  must  have  naturally  expected  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  which  was  put  to  him   by  Mr. 
Johnstoxe  ;    unless,    indeed,  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  given  to  the  parliament  some 
mark  of  their  intention  to  act  in  future  upon 
a  system  directly  the  opposite  of  that  of  Lord 
Wellesley;    for,   as  to  She  reliance   due  to 
their  past  professions,  that,  supposing  us  to 
have  overlooked  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  in  the  ministry  men  always  read)r  to 
stand  forward  not  only  to  excuse  but  to  jus- 
tify and  applaud  the  conduct  and  measures 
of  Lord   Wellesley;  supposing  us  to   have 
overlooked     this     important    circumstance, 
what,  in  the  first  instance,  let  me  ask,  had 
we  to  expect  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity,  or, 
at  least,  of  the  practical  effect,  of  those  psst 
professions  ?  Was  it  the  appointment  of  Sir 
George  Barlow  and  of  Lord  Minto,   to  the 
exclusion  of  Mr.  Francis ;  or,  was  it  a  si- 
lence,  a  dead  silence,  on  their  part,  while 
some  of  their  colleagues  were  endeavouring 
to  shut  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Paull,  to  whom 
some  of  them    had  promised  support,  and 
whose  motions  some  of  them  had  seconded, 
previous  to  their  crossing  the  House?  With 
this  so  recent  instance  before  him  of  the 
power  of  this  political  Lethe,  was  it  impro- 
per, was  it  ill-timed,  was  it  unreasonable,  iiv 
Mr.  Johnstone  to   ask  the  ministers   what, 
in  future,   it  was  their  intention  to  do  with 
regard  to  India  ?  But,  in  truth,  what  security 
can  we  have  for  future  good  government, 
if  we  have  not,  from  those  at  the  head  ot 
it,  a  distinct  .condemnation  of  past  bad  go- 
vernment; and,  if  the  case  require  it,  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  cause  to  be  awarded, 
with  respect  to  tiiose  who  have  had  the  prin- 
cipal concern  in  such  bad  government,  that 
which  their  conduct  merits  ?     Where,  then, 
is  the  reasonableness  of  calling  on  us  to  re- 
pose confidence  in  those,  who  will  not  stir 
one   inch    in   the    cause   of  promoting   an 
inquiry  as  to  the  past ;  and  that,  too,  at  the 
very    moment  when  its   consequences  are 
pressing  upon  us  in  every  shape  that  is  for- 
midable ?     In  the  conduct  of  Lord  Gren- 
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ville  and  Lord  Temple  there  is  consistency 
at  least :  they  never  disapproved,  either  in 
principle  or  in  detail,  of  the  conduct  or 
measures  of  Lord  Wellesley;  but,  can  the 
same  be  said  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Wisbham, 
Mr.  Grey,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  those  of  the 
new  ministers,  who  are  not  of  the  Pitt 
school  ?  To  hear  Lord  Temple  chear  i\h\ 
Fox,  when  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  no  motions  for  papers  about  India  were 
necessary,  was  natural  enough,  whatever 
might  be  the  feeling"  it  was  calculated  to  excite 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  So  chearcd ;  but, 
when,  as  Lord  Folkestone  observed,  every 
member  that  opened  his  lips  upon  the  sub- 
ject, Lord  Temple  and  Sir  T.  Metcalf 
excepted,  had,  either  expressly  or  by  im- 
plication, passed  the  strongest  possible  cen- 
sure upon  the  eonduct  and  system  of  Lord 
Wellesley;  when  this  was  the  case,  where 
could  men  possibly  look  for  the  motives  of 
those,  who,  having,  during  the  whole  of 
their  political  lives,  reprobated  the  system 
that  Lord  Wellesley  had  acted  on ,  did  never- 
theless shrink  from  the  proposing,  or  the 
countenancing,  bat  did,  on  the  contrary, 
discountenance,    a  proposition  for  entering 

into   an    inquiry    upon    the    subject  ? 

Though  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  me  to 
have  misunderstood  the  silence  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Windham  and  others,  upon  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Paull's  motions,  very  glad 
indeed  shall  I  be  to  find  that  I  have  misun- 
derstood the  speech  of  Mr.  Fox;  for,  if  he 
and  the  rest  of  his  part  of  the  ministry  do 
not,  I  will  not  say  not  oppose,  I  will  not 
say  vote  for  merely  ;  but,  I  will  say,  that, 
if  they  do  not  support  with  all  their  talents 
and  with  all  their  means,  the  proposition  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley, there  will  not  be  one  single  man  of 
sense  and  of  honour  in  the  whole  country, 
who  will,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  in  coming 
to  an  unalterable  decision  as  to  their  charac- 
ter and  their  views. Besides,   though  no 

one  calls  for  an  immediate  and  total  change 
in  the  mode  of  governing  India  ;  though  no 
one  expected  to  see  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill 
immediately  passed  into  a  law ,-  yet,  there 
were  some  principles  maintained  during  the 
struggle  here  referred  to,  which  one  cannot 
possibly  reconcile  with  a  quiet  continuance 
in  office  under  the  known  existence  of  seve- 
ral things  connected  with  the  government  of 
India.  The  power,  for  instance,  the  abso- 
lute, the  despotic  power,  of  ordering  any 
man  that  he  pleases  to  be  put  on  ship-board, 
at  an  hour's  notice,  and  sent  to  Europe,  se- 
vered, at  once,  without  any  trial  or  other 
formality,  from  property,  friends,  and  Ja- 
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mily  !  To  give  the  public  some  little'  idea 
of  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  a  power'like 
this,  I  will  insert  here  a  copy  of  the  Regu- 
lations respecting  the  Presi  in  India.  These 
regulations  were,  in  the  year  1800,  sent 
officially,  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  different 
governments  in  India,  to  the  Editors  of 
newspapers  at  the  respective  Presidencies  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay ;  Lord 
Welle.dey  then  being  the  Governer  General, 
and  this  Sir  George  Barlow  being  the  Secre- 
tary General.  When  the  reader  has  cast  his 
eye  over  them,  he  will  not  wonder  much, 
that  we  have  heretofore  been  so  completely 
in  the  dark  with  regard  to  transactions  in  In- 
dia ;  and  that  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Hast  India  Company  are  now  come  upon  us 
like  a  thief  in  the  night. 
Regulations  respecting  the  publica- 
tion of  Newspapers'  at  this  Presi- 
dency :  vii  : 

1 . Every  printer  of   a   newspaper  to 

print  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper. 

2. Every  editor  and   proprietor  of  a 

paper  to  deliver  in  his  name,  and  place  of 
abode,  to  the  secretary  to  government. 

3. No  paper  to  be  published  on  a  Sun- 
day. 

4. No  paper  to  be  published  at  all, 

until  it  shall  have  been  previously  inspected 
by  tJic  Secretary  to  the  Government,  or  by  a 
person  authorised  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

5. The  penalty  for  offending  against 

any  of  the  above  regulations  to  be  immediate 
embarkation Jor  Europe. 
Rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  Government  in  revising  the 

Newspapers  of . 

To  prevent  the  publication  of, 

1. All  observations  on    the   state    of 

public  credit,  or  the  revenues,  or  xhe  finan- 
ces, of"  the  Company. 

2. All  observations  respecting  the  em- 
barkation of  troops,  stores,  or  specie  ;  or 
respecting  any  naval  or  military  preparations 
whatever. 

3.- All  intelligence  respecting  the  des- 
tination of  any  ships,  or  the  expectation  ct 
any,  whether  belonging  to  the  Company  or 
to  individuals. 

4. All  observations  with  respect  to  the 

conduct  of  Government,  or  any  oj  its  officers, 
civil  or  military,  marine,  commercial,  or 
judicial. 

•r>. Ail  private  scandal,  or  libels  on  in- 
dividuals. 

0". All  statements  with  regard  to  the 

probability    of  war  or  peace    between    the 
Company  and  any  of  the  native  powers. 
7 • All  observations  tending  to  convey 
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information  to  an  enemy,  or  to  excite  alarm 
or  commotion  within  the  Company's  terri- 
tories. 

8. The  republication  of  such  passages 

from  the  European  newspapers ,  as  may  tend 
to  affect  the  influence  and  credit  of  the  Bri- 
tish power  with  the  native  stales. 
Now,  Jet  any  one  ask  himself  how  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mode  of  rule,  authorizing  the 
exercise  of  a  power  like  this,  is  consistent, 
not  with  the  principles  of  freedom  generally 
professed  by  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  and 
entertained,  I  hope,  'by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  :  this  is  not  the  ques- 
tion we  have  to  ask  ;  but,  we  are  to  a^k  how 
the  existence  of  such  a  power  is,  or  ever  can 
be,  consistent  with  the  express  and  positive 
declarations  and  protests  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
friends  in  1/84  and  1/S5,  upon  the  subject 

of  this  very  power. It  will  not  do  !    twist 

as  men  will,  it  will  not  do  !  Much  may  be 
said  as  to  time  and  other  circumstances ;  but, 
after  all,  a  change  was  promised,  a  change 
was  expected,  and  a  change  must  take  place,  or 

confidence  must  and  will  be  withdrawn. 

It  was  my  intention  now  to  have  given  a  full 
account,  of  the  proceedings  on  the  1.2th 
instant  upon  the  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Paull  for  papers  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Wellesley  towards  the  Rajah  of 
Bhuettore  ;  but,  want  of  time  will  com- 
pel me  to  postpone  this  part  of  the  sublet 
to  my  next  Number,  with  this  observation, 
however,  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Paull 
has  produced  great  impression  upon  the  pub- 
lic, who  begin,  at  last,  to  feel  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  princes  of  India,  because 
they  feel  that  they  have  to  pay  for  the 
wars  by  the  means  of  which  those  sufferings 
are  brought  about.  Mr.  Wallace  obser- 
ved, in  Tuesday's  debate,  that  he  was  glad 
to  perceive,,  that  only  twb  members  in  the 
House  were  endeavouring  to  cause  an  inqui- 
ry into  the  conduct  of  Loud  Wellesley. 
Perhaps  he  was  right  •  but,  for  my  part, 
never,  as  long  as  I  live,  do  I  wish  to  see  such 
a  cause  as  this  in  the  lands  of  a  parti/.  Two 
rnen  ;  nay  one  man  is  enough.  There  wants 
only  one  man  of  inflexible  integrity  and 
perseverance  not  to  be  wearied.  There  wants 
only  one  such  man  to  obtain  justice  in  a 
cause  like  this  ;  or.  failing  therein,  to  ex- 
pose to  public  scorn  those  by  whom  that 
justice  is  denied.  By  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  he  is  sure  to  render  great  service  to 
the  country  ;  and,  in  one  of  the  two  he  is 
jure  to  succeed. 

Fate  ov  THB  Funds.  —  In  p.  iiSOof  this 

"sheet  will  be  found  another  letter  from  A. 

Z.  who  has  now  given  his  real  name  to  th« 
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public. 1  have,  no  desire  to  have  the  last 

word;  but,  I  must  just  notice  the  several 
parts  of  the  letter  here ;  because  there  are 
two  or  three  points  upon  which  I  have  been 
misunderstood.  The  letter  is  by  me  divided 
into  paragraphs,  and  marked  with  numerical 
figures.  The  first  paragraph  contains  the 
reply  called  for  by  me  in  page  301 .  It  makes 
not  the  least  alteration  in  my  opinion  ;  but, 
I  will  say  nothing  in  the  way  of  controversy, 
and  will  only  beg  the  reader  first  to  re-peruse 
my  argument,  contained  in  part  of  page  2CJQ, 
irl  page  300,  and  about  half  of  page  301,  and 
then  to  say,  whether  to  shake  that  argument, 
it  does  not  require  something  much  stronger 
than  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  letter  we  are  now  re- 
ferring to. The  second  paragraph  pro- 
ceeds altogether  upon  a  mistake  of  my 
correspondent. — « — The  third  has  I  think, 
already  been  more  than  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for  in  the  several  essays' referred  to 
in  pages  2Q5,  2Q6  and  2t)/ . The  last  pa- 
ragraph contains  a  sheer  mistake  on  the^part 
of  the  writer ;  for,  though  the  fund-holder 
pays  the  poor  rates,  in  the  case  supposed,  he 
pays  them  only  because  he  occupies  the 
house.  The  poor  rates  are  attached  to  the 
house,  and  not  to  his  funds;  and,  in  speak- 
ing of  "  landed  property,"  this  gentleman 
could  hardly  suppose,  that  I  meant  to  make 
a  distinction  between  land  and  house  ! 

Military  Affairs. As  there  appears 

to  be  a  generally-prevailing  anxiety  with  re- 
gard to  what  is  intended  to  be  done  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Army,  I  intend  to  occupy  a 
considerable  part  of  my  next  number  with 
the  description  of  what  I  think  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  country 
such  an  army  as  would  enable  it  to  continue 
the  war  without,  inconvenience,  of  to  make 
peace  without  danger. 

SINKING    FUND. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 
Sir, — —In  your  generous  remark? 
upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  statesman, 
you  allow  his  invention  of  the  sinking  fund 
to  be  a  proof  of  his  talents,  which  entitles 
him  to  public  esteem  ;  and  the  reason  which 
you  assign  for  this  opinion  is,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sinking  fund  is  a  measure 
of  which  you  have  uniformly  approved.  "We 
are  left,  Sir,  in  the  wide  field  of  conjecture, 
to  search  for  the  cause  of  your  approbation, 
but  it  must  be  of  a  double-fold  nature,  im- 
mediate and  remote.  The  immediate,  no- 
doubt,  is,  the  generally  supposed  efficacy  of 
the  sinking  fund,  in  reducing  the  national 
debt  j  but,  as  to  the  remote,  I  can  only  sug- 
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pose  it  to  he,  a  conceived  analogy  between 
the  public  debt,   and  that  which   one  man 
OWes  to  another.     To  prove  the  existence  of 
this  analogy,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
creative  circumstances  of  the  one  debt  corre- 
spond exactly  with  those  of  the  other,  for  a  dis- 
similarity in  anyone  particular  circumstance 
necessarily  destroys  the  analogy  between  the 
debts.     We  have,   therefore,  only  to  ascer- 
tain the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  debt,  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  analogy  between  the  debts  them- 
selves.    He  who  owes  a  debt  to  another  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  use  the  property  lent 
him,  as  he  would  do  a  tool  made  ready  to 
his  hands,    ai*d  create  the  interest  with  it : 
to  do  which,   at  5  per  cent,  requires  but  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  labour  that  is  necessary 
to   create  the  principal  or  make  the  tool. 
Therefore,    if  there  be  an  analogy  between 
the  national  debt,  and  that  which  one  man 
owes  to  another,   the  nation  neither  had  or 
has  any  thing  to  do,  but  to  employ  the  capi- 
tal,  as  an  individual  would  do  a   tool,  and 
create  the  interest  with  it.     Between  black 
and  white,  however,  there  is  not  a  greater 
difference  than  there  is  between  these  two 
cases.     It  is   not  the  nation'  that  is  debtor, 
nor  is  it  the  nation  that  is  creditor,  one  part 
of  the  nation  is  debtor  and  the  other  part  is 
creditor,  and   the   creditor  in  this  case,  no 
more  creates  .the  capital  which  he  lias  lent, 
than  debtor  in  the  private  created  that  which 
he  has  borrowed.     This  truth  admits  of  the 
most  convincing  demonstration.     The  pub- 
lic creditors  are   the  loan-mongers   (if  the 
term  public  can  apply  to  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic), and  the  rest  of  the  public  are  the  debtors. 
The  loan-mongers  are  by  profession  dealers 
in  money,  and  dealers  ot  any  description,  we 
know,  do  not  create  or  manufacture  the  ar- 
ticles in  which  they  deal ;  their  station  in  so- 
ciety is  to  run  errands  for  the  multitude,  and 
carry  the   supply  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  consumer,  or  to  forestal  it  until  the  con- 
sumer comes  to  them.     But  before  they  be- 
came dealers  in  money,  they  were  dealers  in 
any  thing  that  came   in  their  way,   even  in 
the  skin,  blood,   flesh  and  bones  of  their 
African    fellow    creatures.      In    the    price 
which  they  charge  upon  these,   or,  for  run- 
ning these  errands,  they  do  not  only  include 
the  taxes  they  pay,  the  charities  they  give, 
the  patriotic  funds  which  they  establish,  (not 
to  seduce  from  their  allegiance  to  their  go- 
vernment, but  to  secure  the  attachment  of 
the  naval  and  military  force  of  their  country 
to   their  own  schemes  of    oppression   and 
plunder),  and   the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
which  they  so  extravagantly  consume ;  but 
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also  the  surplus,  over  and  above  the  value  of 
these,  which  they  lend  to  government ;  not 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the  debtor  part  of 
the  public,  but  to  enable  themselves  to  mo- 
nopolise the  commerce  and  pack-horse  drud- 
gery of  the  whole  world.     Millions  of  the 
debtor  par:  of  the  public  have  been  reduced 
to  a  dependance  upon  parochial,  and  other 
public  and  private  charities,  by  the  means  by 
which  the  creditor  part  have  extorted  the  ca- 
pital of  the1  debt  from  them;  it  is  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  to  imagine  that  thedebtor  part  of 
the  community  can  have  received  any  benefit 
from  the  use  made  by  government  of  the  mo- 
ney borrowed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  creditor 
part  of  the  community  have  realised  princely 
fortunes,  because  they  have  secured  to  them- 
selves 2/  millions-' a  year yhw*.  I  he  del' tor  pari 
in  interest  upon  the  700  millions  which  theif 
have  extorted  from  the  del-tor  part,  exclusive 
ot   the   incalculable   advantages  which  they 
derive   from   the   commerce  and    carrying 
trade  of  the  world,  as  given  to  them  by  tha* 
application  of  the  money  which  they  have 
lent,  if  the  term  lending  could  apply  to  that 
which  was  employed  for  their  own  exclusive 
benefit.     This,  Sir,  is  a  clear,  just,  and  un- 
exaggcrated  exposition  of  the  action  and  re- 
action of  the  funding  system,  and  the  effect, 
upon  the  lives  and  comforts  of  the  debtor 
part  of  the  public.     Admitting,  then,  the  ab- 
surdity''that  the  sinking  fund  or  unfunding 
system,  do  possess  the  supernatural  power  of 
extorting  from  the  debtor  700  millions,  to 
extinguish  the  debt,  in  addition  to  the  7C0 
millions  which  the  creditor  part  have  extern 
ed  from  'them  to  form  the   debt,   on  what 
principle  of  moral  or  political  justice  can  you 
approve  of    its    application  ?    What   o.bject 
could  you  as  a  patriot,  a  minister,  or  a  debtor 
gain  from  its  success  ?  Would  not  the  credi- 
tors take  interest  upon  their  capital  in  some 
other  way  from  the  debtors,  could  the  ur- 
funding  system  miractiloushy  put  them  in 
possession  of  it  ?  In  the  event   of  the  debt 
being  discharged,  would   not  the    creditors 
bring  their  capital  to  market  and  invest  it  in 
land   or    trade  ?  And  if  so  invested,  would 
not  the  depreciation  on  the  medium  of  ex- 
,  change  be  in  the  proportion  which  /GOvnil- 
lidns  hear  to  the  number  of  millions  then  in, 
circulation  ?  A  proportion  which  at  present 
would  amount  to  seven  to  one,  taking  the 
circulating   specie,  Bank  of    England,  and 
country  bank  notes  at  ICO  millions.     Ifycu 
cannot,  Sir,  answer  these  questions  in  nega- 
tive, the  only  object  which  you  can  gain  from 
the  success  of  the  sinking  fund  is  as  a  minis- 
ter, and  that  is  Ofily  a  mere  relief  from  the 
trouble  of  extorting  ths  interest  from  the 
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debtors,  and  handing  it  over  to  the  creditors,  j  must  oppress  the  debtor  part  of  the  public 


except  that,    as  a  patriot  and  a  debtor,  you 
would  have  to  lament  the  effect  of  the  de- 
preciation which  700  millions,  added  to  the 
number  of  millions  then  in  circulation  would 
produce    upon    the    circulating   medium.* 
Seeing  thus,    Sir,   on  the  clearest  principles 
of  reason,  or  rather,  of  mathematical  calcu- 
lation, that  the  inability  of  the  debtors  to  pay 
the  debt,  stamps  the  attempt  to  make  them 
pay  it,  with  the  marks  of  inconceivable  ig- 
norance and  cruelty,  and  that  if  the  attempt 
could  succeed  no  relief  could  fellow,  but  the 
contrary,    as  it  inevitably   arises   from  the 
consequent  depreciation  on  the  medium  of 
exchange  ;  can  reason  or  ingenuity  point  out 
any  other  remedy  to  the  evil  than  to  stop  the 
interest,  and  compel  the   creditors  to   rest 
satisfied  with  the  princely  incomes   which 
derive  from  the  debtors  in  the  price  which 
they  lay  upon  the  articles  in  which  they  deal, 
the  commerce  and  carrying  trade   of    the 
world  ?    If   this  question    lay  between  the 
debtors  and  the  loan-mongers,  it  would  de- 
cide itself ;  but  they  have   slipt  their  heads 
out  of  the  halter  ;  they  were   satisfied  with 
their  bonusses  and  premiums,  which   they 
have  invested  in  the  land  of  those  who  could 
not  make  their  rents  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
preciation of  money  ;  or,   which  is  the  same 
thing,   the  price  which   they  were  charged 
upon  the  article  of  their  consumption,  and 
yet  the  unwary 'slock-holders,  those  who  by 
honest    industry  and  economy  saved  a  few 
pounds  to  keep   themselves  from  the  work- 
house in    their   old  age,   to  step  into  their 
shoes.    This  being  the  case,   the  question  is 
altogether  changed,  and  therefore,  the  stop- 
page of  the  interest  must  be  regulated  by  the 
circumstances    of    the    individuals,     These 
who  have  not  otherways  sufficient  to  live 
upon,  must  be  left  enough  to  keep  them  from 
parochial  charities,  otherways  the  poors-rate 

*  On  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  may  be  attended  with 
little  or  no  increase  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium, because  the  velocity  with  which  a 
small  sum  maybe  circulated,  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  a  large  sum  moved  slowly.  For 
instance,  ten  pounds  circulated  ten  times  in 
a  year,  is  attended  with  all  the  effects  in  the 
market,  which  might  arise  from  the  circula- 
tion of  a  hundred  one  in  the  same  given  time, 
whether  as  to  profit,  loss,  quantity,  or  de- 
preciation. Consequently,  it  a  shilling  were 
not  added  to  the  medium  of  exchange,  the 
state  of  the  depreciation  would  he  the  same 
as  if  /()0  millions  were  aided  to  it,  if  the 
debt  could  be  discharged. 


in  a   considerable  proportion   to  the  relief 
which  they  would  receive  from  the  stoppage 
of  the  interest  they  pay.     I  do  not  say  that 
moral  justice  points  out  this  regard  to  the  in- 
terest of  any  class  of  stock-holders,  because 
it  may  be  said  that  they  have  ruined  them- 
selves with  their  eyes  open  ;  but,  I  think  I 
may  insist  upon  its  political  justice,   if  die 
laws  relative  to  the  poor  be  founded  on  the 
principles  of  that  justice.     This,   however, 
may  be  questioned,  since  it  is  not  political 
justice,  the  real  necessities  oj   the  state,  that 
multiplies  the  poor,  but  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical  injustice   of  the   creditor   part  of  the 
public,  who  to  secure  to  themselves  more 
than  the  natural  advantages  of  society,  with- 
out contributing  any  thing  towards  its  sup- 
port, demands  more   labour  for  the  wages 
they  give,  and  a  higher  price  on  the  articles 
in  which  they  deal,  than  the  debtor  part  of 
the  community  can  give  in  the  one  case,  or 
pay  in  the  other.  This  evil,  however,  springs 
immediately  out  of  another,  "  the  freedom 
of  trade,  the  right  of  every  man  to  do  as  he 
pleases  with  his  oivn  property."     Therefore, 
till  this  evil    is  removed,    till  the  powerful 
and  the  artful  are  prevented   by   law  from 
seizing  upon,  and  running  away  widi,  the 
comforts  and   necessaries  of  life   from   the 
weak  and  the  artless,  in  the  ways  above  de- 
scribed, its  collaterals  "  will  flourish  like  the 
;  green  bay  tree,"  in  spite  of  «11  that  human 
efforts  can  do  to  suppress  them.  And,  when 
ought  this  first  of  all  moral  and  political  du- 
ties to   be  undertaken  ?    Is   it  when  war, 
bloodshed,  and  carnage  secure  the  commerce 
of  the  world  to  the  oppressors  of  the  human 
race  ?  Or  is   it  when  millions  of  the  weak 
and  artless,  are  wretchedly  depending  upon 
the  cold  hand  of  charity  for  subsistence,  and 
ghastly  pining  away  their  lives  in  those  mo- 
numents, I  had  almost  said,   of  moral  and. 
political    injustice,     the    work-house,    the 

alms-house,  and  the  hospital  ? ~C.  S.     ■    ■ 

March  3,  1806. 
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Sir  3 1. — Disposed  as  lam  to  pay  the 

utmost  deference  to  your  reasoning  upon 
most  subjects,  1  must  say  that  my  argument 
as  to  the  right  of  the  stock-holder  is  Dot  an- 
bw^red.  Upon  further  reflection,  I  think 
you  will  allow  that  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose a  description  of  property,  which  could 
be  made  more  secure  than  that  of  the  funded 
proprietor,  premising,  however,  that  the 
nation  retains  the  power  of  performing  its 
voluntary  engagements.  Consider,  Mr. 
Cobbettj  what  the  security  is :    the  people, 
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through  their  repressntatives,  borrow  money  ' 
on  certain  terms ;  they  solemnly  pledge 
themselves  to  pay  a  certain  interest  for  the 
money  so  borrowed  ;  they  appropriate  funds 
for  the  payment*  and  add  a  collateral  secu- 
rity. The  stock  thus  created,  is,  by  the 
consent  of  the  people,  transferable,  and  dues 
not  long  continue  the  property  of  those  who 
lent  their  money.  It  is  the  first  principle  of 
this  constitution,  which  you,  a  true  Eng- 
lishman, will,  1  am  sure,  admit,  that  no 
money  shall  be  raised,  nor  any  taxes  in> 
posed*  without  the  free  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  nay,  more  ;  all  grants  of  money,  and 
all  taxes  must  originate  with  the  people,  and 
so  jealous  are  they  on  this  subject,  that  bills 
are  often  lost,  because  amendments  made 
by  the  lords  are  supposed  to  invade  the  un- 
doubted privilege  of  the  commons,  consti- 
tutionally speaking,  thfe  people,  who  will 
not  aliow  any  interference  in  what  relates  to 
money  grants,  or  taxes.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  which  I  hope  is  a  fair  one,  I  must 
contend  that  my  right  to  my  dividends  is  as 
valid  a  right  as  that  which  I  have  to  my  es- 
tate ;  and  if  the  time  should  come,  when  a 
bankruptcy  takes  place,  the  bankrupts,  that 
is,  the  people,  will  be  to  decide  on  their 
own  cause.  Ftom  their  decision  there  can 
be  no  appeal.  Neither  individuals  nor  na- 
tions can  be  secure  from  private  and  public 
calamities.  The  honestest  merchant  may 
become  a  bankrupt ;  his  creditors  may  get  a 
trifling  dividend,  but  it  does  not  invalidate 
their  right  to  a  full  payment  were  assets  to 
be  found.  A  national  bankruptcy  would  be 
very  different,  and  I  am  far  from  entertain- 
ing the  ridiculous  idea  to  which  you  allude, 
t:i;it  every  description  of  property  is  to  be 
sold,  even  if  purchasers  could  be  found  for 
it,  in  order  to  preserve  the  public  faith. — 
The  right  will  at  all  times  continue,  but  it 
will  be  of  no  avail,  when  the  power  of  the 
people  to  perform  their  engagements  is  at 
an  end. — If  such  a  period  should  arrive,  the 
legislature  must  determine,  whether  it  is 
most  for  the  general  safety  to  confiscate  my 
landed  property,  or  to  stop  the  future  pay- 
ment of  my  dividend;  but  my  right  to  both 
stands  on  an  equally  strong  foundation. — 
ifou  write  with  too  much  perspicuity  and 
openness  to  be  misunderstood,  and  I  was 
induced  to  address  you  under  the  signature 
of  A.  Z.  from  expressions  in  one  of  your 
numbers,  which  struck  me  as-  unfair,  and 
even  dangerous.  Because  loan-jobbers,  con- 
tractors, and  blood-suckers,  as  you  called 
them,  had  lent  monev  to  the  nation,  the 
obligation  upon  the  people,  to  perform  their 
engagements,  was  to  cease,  the  moment  the 
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debt  pressed  too  heavy  upon  them.  Now, 
my  idea  of  justice  is,  that  if  all  the  stock- 
holders in  Great  Britain  were  cheats  and 
swindlers,  it  does  not  alter  the  question  of 
right.  The  people,  through  their  represen- 
tatives, have  borrowed  money  on  certain 
conditions,  on  a  transferable  security,  are 
you  then,  Mr.  Cobbctt,  to  invalidate  the 
security,  by  saying  that  it  is  now  held  by 
blood-suckers,  pick-pockets,  or  highway- 
men ? 1.  Another  idea  yoiv  threw  out, 

which  would  indeed  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequences,  if  it  were  acted  upon.  That 
ai  so  much  of  the  debt  has  been  contracted 
for,  in  support  of  measures,  which  those, 
or  many  of  those  now  in  power  opposed, 
the  obligation  to  pay  the  interest  of  that 
debt  ought  to  cease.  If  I  have  misunder- 
stood the  sense  of  your  observation,  I  sin- 
cerely beg  your  pardon ;  but  so  it  struck  me. 
When  many  of  the  present  ministers  came 
into  power,  in  1782,  they  expressed  the 
strongest  disapprobation  of  the  measures 
which  produced  th^  American  war,  and  ad- 
ded one  hundred  millions  to  the  national 
debt.  But  neither  then  was  it,  nor  will  it 
now  be  argued  by  those  ministers,  that  the 
pecuniary  engagements  which  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  entered  into, 
ought  to  be  disregarded,  because  former 
ministers,  extravagantly  or  uselessly,  ex- 
pended the  money  which  the  people  bor- 
rowed.  3.  I  am  not   at  all  disposed    to 

controvert  your  assertion,  that  the  man  Dt 
funded  property  has  many  advantages  which 
are  not  possessed  by  the  man  whose  pro- 
perty is  in  land,  or  by  him  who  lends  his 
fortune  on  a  mortgage,  but  if  you  will 
permit  me,  I  will  deviate  as  concisely  how- 
ever as  I  possibly  can,  from  the  main  points, 
on  which  we  differ,  and  to  which  you  de- 
sired that  my  reply  might  be  restricted,  hi 
order  to  reply  to  your  own  observations. — 
I  did  not  select  instances  of  money  made 
by  purchases  on  the  sea  side,  to  prove  the 
general  advance  in  the  price  of  land,  but  to 
shew  that  there  were  land  and  house  specu- 
lators, as  well  as  speculators  in  the  funds  ; 
the  important  fact  whichT  stated  was,  that 
land,  generally  speaking,  is  now  of  treble 
the  value  that  it  was  prior  to  the  American 
war,  occasioned  by  the  material  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value 
of  money  in  that  period,  owing  to  the  great 
increase  of  the  national  debt,  which  has 
been  an  increase  of  nominal,  it  not  of  real 
wealth. — That  with  this  increase  in  the  value 
of  land,  the  country  gentleman  labours  tin- 
der disadvantages,  not  felt  by  the  mere  stock- 
holder, I  fully  agree  with   you.     The  for- 
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mer   has  a  large  mansion  to  keep  up  ;  he 
feels  the  consequences  attached  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  family,  and  he  sacrifices 
much  to  keep  it  up.     He  has  farm-houses  to 
repair,  he  experiences  the  failure  of  tenants 
occasionally,   so  that  his  receipts  always  fall 
short  of  his  rental.     He  does  not  retrench 
in  time,    but  has   recourse  to  borrow   on 
mortgage,  which,  when  it   presses  heavily 
upon  him,  compels   him  to   sell  his  estate, 
and  then  it  is,  that  he  benefits  by  the  great 
change  in  the  value  of  money,  because  he 
gets  treble  the  sum  that  he  would  have  got 
had  he  been  reduced  to  the  same  necessity 
'  forty  years  ago. — The  stock-holder's  income 
is,  as  you  truly  say,  subject  to  no  deductions, 
and  paid  to  an   hour.     He  has   no  family 
consequence  to  support ;  if  taxes  press  hea- 
vily upon  him,  he  can  move  from  a  first  to 
a  secend  floor,  without   attracting  observa- 
tion, or  diminishing  the  degree  of  impor- 
tance which  he  before  held  in  society.     But 
suppose  the  stock-holder  to  live  beyond  his 
capital,  and  to  break  in  upon  it,  then  Mr. 
Cobbett,  provided  it  was  a  capital  of  long 
standing  in  the  funds,  he  will  be  a  very  con- 
siderable loser,  though  not  in  the  proportion 
that  the  country  gentleman,  who  sells  his 
estate,  will  gain. — But  a  prudent   country 
gentleman  has  many"  advantages,  which  the 
most  prudent  stock-holder  does  not  possess. 
Few  proprietors  of  land  now  let  leases  for 
more  than  seven  years  :  many  will  not  let  a 
lease  at  all.     The  rents  therefore  are  pro- 
gressively increasing,    in  proportion  to  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money.     Where  long 
leases  still  remain,  the  country  gentleman 
most  severely  feels  the  impolicy  of  his  pre- 
decessor.    I  have  at  this  moment  fourteen 
acres  of  meadow  land,  close  to  a  populous 
town,  on  the  high  road  to  Holyhead,  which 
was  let  on  lease  sixty  years  ago,  for   four- 
teen  pounds  a   year,    a  fair  rent    at  that 
time.      I  pay   all  taxes,    and  they   absorb 
the    whole    rent.      When   the  life    drops, 
this  land  will    let    for   twenty   guineas    a 
year.     This  is  not  a  singular   instance,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  common  one,  and  which 
has  been  the  consequence  of  long  leases;   not 
to  lower  the  markets,  but  to  put  that  money 
into  the  hands  of  farmers,  which,  otherwise, 
would  have  beei>  in  the  pockets  of  country 
gentlemen.      la  most   of  the    counties  in 
England,   where  estates  have  latterly  been 
sold  in  lots,  the  farmers  who  held  long  leases 
have  been  the  purchasers. — The  fnct,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  is   this,  that   if    yon  will  lake    a 
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country  gentleman,  and,  a  man  of  funded 
property,  both  prudent  men,  and  both  living 
only  up  to  their  income,  then,  I  say,  that 
the  income  arising  from  land  will  increase, 
while  that  from  funded  property  must  re- 
main stationary. -i.    A     careless  reader 

must  conceive  what  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
mean,  that  the  poor  rates  are  all  paid  from 
land.  Without  ECoihg  into  an  accurate  calcu- 


lation, I  think  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  poor  rates  is  paid  by  the  metropolis  and 
the  various  cities  and  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
A  man  of  funded  property  only,  residing  in 
a  large  house  at  the  west  end  of  the  town; 
pays  more  to  the  poor  rates  than  a  landed- 
estate  of  600l.  a  year,  unless  the  estate  is  si- 
tuated in  a  parish  of  a  manufacturing  town, 
like  Manchester  or  Birmingham  ;  and,  after 
all,  the  poor  rates  are  paid  by  those  who 
consume  the  produce  of  the  soil.  If  there 
were  no  poor  rates  and  no  taxes,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  would  be  cheaper  to  the  con- 
sumer ;  but,  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
rents  of  the  country  gentleman  would  dimi- 
nish.  5.  The  mechanic,  the  tradesman, 

and  the  landed  proprietor,  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  support  of  public  credit,  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  to  support  it. — The  conse- 
quences of  an  extinction  of  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  appear  to  me  to  be  so 
dreadful,  as  applied  to  all  descriptions  of 
persons,  that  I  am  afraid  to  deliver  my  opi- 
nion on  the  subject.  Even  a  diminution  of 
the  interest  during  war,  would  be  attended 
with  very  serious  effects,  as  applied  to  the 
loans  to  which  the  nation  must  have  re- 
course, while  the  war  continues.  My  under- 
standing, I  confess,  is  too  limited  to  enable 
me  to  discover  the  means  by  which  a  sum, 
necessary  for  the  pnbjic  service,  could  be 
raised  within  the  year  in  war,  even  were 
the  national  debt  to  be  extinguished  to- 
morrow morning. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient 

humble  .servant, 

J  Scott  Warino. 


Reddisk's  Hotel,  ? 

4th  March,  ISOti.  ) 
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"  Whilst  we  describe,  however,  the  advantages  of  standing  armies,  we  must  not  conceal  the  danger. 
"  These  properties  of  their  constitution — the  soldiery  being  separated,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  rest  of 
"  the  community,  their  being  closely  linked  amongst  themselves  by  habils  of  society  and  sdbordination, 
"  and  the  dependency  of  the  whole  chain  upon  the  will  and  favour  of  the  prince — however  essential  they 
"  may  be  to  the  purposes  for  which  armies  are  kept  up,  give  them  an  aspect  in  nowise  favourable  to  public 
"  liberty.  The  danger,  however,  is  diminished  by  maintaining,  upon  all  occasions,  as  much  alliance  of 
"  interest,  and  as  much  intercourse  of  sentimen;,  between  the  military  part   of  the  nation  and  the  other 

"  people,  as  are   consistent  with  the  union  and  discipline  of  an  army." Paley  :  Moral  and  Political 

Philosophy;  Book  VI.  Chap.  12. 
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A    PLAN 

FOR      TitE     FORMING     AN      EFFICIENT 
AND-  PERMANENT  ARMY. 

Introduction. Many  have  been  the 

occasions  upon  which,   from  different  mo- 
tives perhaps,  different  persons  have  endea- 
voured to  throw  blame  upon  me  for  having, 
in  a  manner  so  unqualified;  condemned  the 
present  military  system  (if,   indeed,    it  be 
worthy  of  that  name,  or  of  any  other  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  something   resulting  from 
fixed  principles),  without   having  proposed 
any  other  system  as  a  substitute  for  it ;  and, 
upon  this  ground,  a  correspondent,  in  page 
412  of  the  present  Number,  who  is,  I  think, 
more  kind  in  his  manner  than  in  his  matter, 
revives  this  subject  of  censure,  for  the  effect 
of  which  censure  he  appears  to  consider  the 
present  time  peculiarly  favourable.     But,  as 
the  "  heaven-born   minister"    used    to  say 
with  respect  to  his  audience,  I   am  in  the 
hearing  of  my  readers  when  I  say,  without 
fear   of    contradiction,    that   I  have,   upon 
scarcely  any  one  occasion,   ever  condemned 
the  constitution  of  our  present  military  force, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  pointing  out  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  proper  to  be  adopted  in 
its  place.     In  doing   this,   I  have,   indeed, 
'confined  myself,  in  most  cases,  to  general 
terms  ;  to  the  statement  of  principles  ;  but, 
with  those  who  read  the  Register,  that  must, 
I  think,  be  regarded  as  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect me  against  the  blame  of  which  we  have 
"been   speaking;    for,   the    principles  being 
on'cc  laid  down,  the  detail  is  a  mere  matter  of 
professional  arrangement.     Now,  however, 
when   every  man   in   the  kingdom    is    so 
anxiously  waiting  to   hear  precisely  what  is 
to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
efficient  and  permanent  army-;  now,  when 
the  minister  at  the  head  of  the  war-depart- 
ment is   so   keenly  pursued  and  so   hardly 
pressed  for  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  in- 
tentions  relative    thereto;    at   such  a  mo- 
ment,   though  I    think   the    impatience  of 
sccae  impertinent,  and,  of  ail,  unreasonable 
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in  the  extreme,  especially  when  the  short- 
ness of  die  time  be  compared  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject;  though  I  think  it  per- 
fectly justifiable  and  proper  in  him  to  refuse 
to  gratify  such  impertinence,  and  such  child- 
ish impatience;  yet,  with  respect  to  myself, 
I  have  no  desire,  and  ought  to  have  no  de- 
sire, to  suspend  an  ample  declaration  of  my 
opinions,  which,  compared  to  his,  are  of  tri- 
fling  importance. As,    from    the    Plan 

which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  public, 
being  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  a 
friend,  it  might,  were  I  to  observe  a  silence 
upon  the  subject,  be  concluded,  that  this  is 
the  Plan   that  Mr.  Windham   intends,  Or 
wishes,  or  has  intended,  or  wished,  to  put  iri 
execution,  it  is  proper  that  I  should,  before  I 
proceed  any  further,  explicitly  declare,  that 
there  is  not,  that  I  know  of,   and  that  there 
never  has  been,  any  intention  or  wish,  on  the 
part  of  that  gentleman,  to  adopt  this  plan,  ot- 
to see  it  adopted  ;  and,  that,   if  he  has,  as  it 
is  probable  he  has,  been  induced  to  take  the>> 
trouble  to  read  it,    I  am  almost  (and  I  mighc 
spare  even  the  almost)  entirely  ignorant  with 
regard  to  his  opinion  thereof.     The  advan- 
tage to  have  been  derived  from  leaving  this 
fact  as  a  matter  of  doubt,    will,   when  the 
weight  justly  attached  to  a  supposed  appro- 
bation from  such  a  person  be  considered,  be 
evident  to  everyone;  but,  it  is  an  advantage 
which  justice   to  Mr.  Windham  commands 
me  to  forego,  and  of  which,  I  am,  besides, 
desirous  not  to  avail  myself;  because  I  wish 
the  Pran  to  come  before  the  public  without 
any  other  recommendation   than  that  of  its 
own  bare  merits,  however  small  they  mav" 

appear  to  be. In  speaking  to  the  person, 

to  whom  the  following  Letter  was  (more 
than  a  month  ago)  addressed,  it  was  unne- 
cessary, in  the  preliminary  observations,  to 
express  myself  in  a  manner  quite  so  full  as  I 
should  have  expressed  myself  had  I  been 
speaking  to  the  public ;  and,  therefore,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  supply  the  deficiency  by 
adding  to  the  length  of  this  Introduction. 
M 
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— i — The  reader  will  not  hatfe  fgrgotten,  that, 
in  speaking  of  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  great  object  in  view, 
I  have  always  given  it  as  mydecided  opinion, 
1st,  that,  there  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  related 
to  the  nature  of  the  engagement  of  the  sol- 
dier, but  one  sort  of  army;  2dly,  that  that 
army  should  be  of  an  efficient  and  permanent 
description ;  and,  3dly,  that  it  should  be 
constituted  upon  principles  that  would  ren- 
der it  efficient  and  permanent,  thereunto  ad- 
ding the  important  and  most  desirable  pro- 
perty of  being  necessarily  innoxious  as  to  the 
tiler  ties  of  the  people ;  that,  to  express  my- 
self in  the  words  of  the  admired  writer,  from 
whom  I  have  borrowed  my  motto,  its  con- 
stitution should  be  such  as  "  to  maintain, 
*■'  upon  all  occasions,  as  much  alliance  of 
"  interest,  and  as  much  intercourse  of  sen- 
"  timent,  between  the  military  part  of  the 
"  nation  and  the  other  orders  of  the  people, 
*'  as  are  consistent  with  the  union  and  clis- 
"  cipline  of  an  army."  Upon  the  two  first 
heads  I  have  nothing  now  to  add  ;  and,  as  to 
the  third,  a  few  remarks  upon  the  opinions 
of  the  enlightened,  the  scandalously  neglect- 
ed, and  the  now  lamented  Pa  ley  may  suf- 
fice.  After  describing,  in  the  former  part 

of  the  chapter  referred  to,  the  many  great 
a  Ivantages  which  a  standing  army  has  over 
a  temporary  military  force,  he  comes  to 
s  >eak,  in  the  words  chosen  for  my  motto,  of 
the  single  disadvantage,  namely,  the  possible 
danger  to  public  liberty ;  but  this  danger,  he 
says,  is  diminished  by  the  means  described 
in  the  passage  just  quoted.  How  these 
means  are  to  he  obtained;  how  that  alliance 
of  interest  and  that  intercourse  of  sentiment, 
which  he  justly  represents  as  so  essential  to 
the  great  purpose  in  view  ;  how  these  are  to 
be  obtained  and  insured  he  does  not  state,  in 
a  manner,  at  least,  so  full  and  satisfactory  as 
one  could  have  wished.  "  For  which  pur- 
'•'  pose"  (the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  al- 
liance of  interest  between  the  military  and 
the  rest  of  the  people)  "  officers  of  the  ar- 
"  my,  upon  whose  disposition  towards  the 
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"  common-wealth  a  great  deal  may  depend, 
"  should  be  taken  from  the  principal  fami- 
lies of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  j  purpose  of  assisting  at  the  making  of  law 


"  bought  by  any  promises  of  personal  ag- 
"  grandizement,  to  assist  in  the  execution 
"  of  measures,  which  might  enslave  their 
"  posterity,  their  kindred  and  their  coun- 
"  try."  When  the  Letter,  which  1  am  now 
introducing  to  the  read.-r,  was  written,  1  had 
in  my  mind  no  recollection  of  this  passage 
of  Pai.ey  5  and,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased 
upon  discovering  the  perfect  coincidence,  as 
to  principle,  between  him  and  myself,  upon 
this  very  interesting  subject.  But,  if  this 
reasoning  be  sound,  and  that  it  is  I  think  no 
one  will  deny,  with  respect  to  the  ojficers  of 
the  army,  is  it  not  equally  sound  with  respect 
to  the  men?  Pa  ley  wrote  at  a  time  very  dif- 
ferent indeed  from  the  present;  his  opinWis 
applied  to  a  state  of  Europe  and  of  England 
when  a  comparatively  small  military  for  c 
was  necessary  in  this  country ;  if  he  had 
written  with  the  present  awful  scene  before 
him,  with  the  present  difficulties  of  collect- 
ing together  men  to  serve  in  the  arm)',  I 
leave  the  reader  to  determine,  whether  the 
principles  he  has  laid  down  would  not  have 
carried  him  much  iurther.  He  would  now 
have  perceived,  that,  from  the  great  number 
of  officers  necessary  to  command  the  army, 
the  tie  growing  out  of  mere  family  connec- 
tion would  have  been  of  little  atari;  that,  as 
to  the  admission  of  officers  to  seats  in  the 
parliament  and  to  hereditary  honours,  it 
could  not  have  been  rendered  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  make  it  a  motive  powerful  enough 
for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view ;  and,  that, 
in  short,  new  rewards,  a  new  set  of  motives, 
not  only  of  attachment  to  public  liberty,  but 
of  love  for  the  military  service,  must  have 
been  created  in  order  to  obtain  an  army  of 
the  description  of  that  which  he  wished  to 
obtain.  For  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that, 
if  the  other  motives  which  I  should  propose, 
were  created,  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary 
to  admit,  during  their  actual  service,  mili- 
tary officers  into  parliament,  where,  to  say 
nothing  of  several  other  weighty  objections, 
they  cannot  possibly  attend,  without  a  ne- 
glect of  that  duty  for  the  performance  of 
which  they  become  military  officers.  Tlw 
members  of  parliament  are  chosen   for  tlyj 


"  also  be  encouraged  to  establish  in  it  fami 
"  lies  of  their  own,  as  well  as  be  admitted 
"  to  seats  in  the  senate,  to  hereditary  dis- 
"  tinctions,  and  to  all  the  civil  honours  and 
"  privileges  that  are  compatible  with  their 
'  profession:  which  circumstances  of  con- 
"  nection  and  situation  will  give  them  such 
"  a  ihare  in  the  general  rights  of  the  peo- 
"  pie,  and  so  engage  their  inclinations  on 
'*  the  side  of  public  liberty,  as  to  afford  a 
**  reasonable  security,  that  they  cannot  be 


and  at  inquiries  relative  to  the  disposition  of 
the  public  money ;  therefore,  to  pass  over 
the  constitutional  view  of  the  matter,  how- 
can  one  reconcile  to  reason  the  choosing  of 
men  who  are,  at  any  moment,  liable  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  who,  in  ajl 
probability,  must  pass,  or  ought  to  pass,  more 
than  one  half  of  their  time,  beyond  the  seas  ? 
Yet,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  in  the 
present  want  of  motives  to  a  military  life,  in 
the  present  predominance  of  trade,   in  the 
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present  preponderance  of  every  other  pro- 
fession over  that  of  the  military,  in  point  of 
civil  and  political  advantages,  it  would  be 
hard  indeed  to  shut  the  doors  of  parliament 

against  military  men. 1  have  now  before 

me  the  plans  of  two  writers,  which  plans 
have  been  recently  published,  for  the  form- 
ing of  a  complete  system  of  military  defence: 
the  first,  who  puts  so  name  to  his  work,*ad- 
dresses  himself  to  Mr.  Windham,  in  a  pam- 
phlet "  on   the    Public   Defence,''  pub- 
lished for.  the  author  by  Skelton  at  South- 
ampton ;   the  other  is  Major  Cartwkight, 
who,  after  a  dedicatory  address  to  Mr.  Pox, 
proceeds,    in  a  very  elaborate  and  ingenious 
performance,  entitled   "  England's  ./Eg is, 
'■'  or  the  Military    Energies  of  the 
"  Constitution,"  calls  upon  us,  tu  awaken 
the  spirit  of  ancient  times,  Mid   to  depend 
for  our  defence  upon  those  exertions,  which 
a  love  of  the  country  ought  to  inspire,  and 
which,  were  his  plan  adopted,  he  expresses 
his  confidence  it  would   inspire.     The  for- 
mer of  these  writers  strongly  and  ably  repre- 
sents the  magnitude  of  our  danger  ;  he  de- 
scribes the  nature  and  amount  of  the  enemy's 
force  j  he  contends  that  no  force  but  that  of 
a  regular  one  is  at  all  competent  to  our  de- 
fence ;  he  shows  by  an  argument  of  expe- 
rience the  utter  impracticability  of  raising  a 
sufficient  force  -by  the  means  hitherto  em- 
ployed; and,   the  only  means,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  remain  are  those  of  mere  compul- 
sion, as  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  raising 
of  men.  "  The  legislature,"  says  he,  "  must 
"  lay  its  hand  upon  the  people;  and,  the  Je- 
01  vy  must  be  immediate,  personal,  and  com- 
"  puhory."     To  attempt,  in  the  short  com- 
pass that  I  have  before  me,  to  present  the 
reader  with  an  analysis  of  a  work  so  full  of  in- 
formation and  of  thought  as  that  of  Major 
Cartw right,  would  be  to  deceive  the  read- 
er and  to  do  great  injustice  to  the  laborious, 
ihe    ingenious,    and    public-spirited  writer. 
He  does  not  exclude  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  military  force ;  but,  his  reliance  for 
efficient,   permanent  and   safe   defence,    is 
upon  the  hearts  and  the  arms  of  the  people,   I 
animated  by  a  love  of  their  country,  a  love   | 
founded  in  their  feeling  of  the  super-excel-   | 
lence  of  its  constitution,  insuring  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  that  freedom,  and  of  all  those  | 
blessings  attendant  upon  freedom,  which  no   j 
.other  country  enjoys.    "  Without  freedom," 
says  he,  "complete  military  defence  is  only    ; 
"  the  evidence  of  complete  subjugation  ;  and, 
'*  as  the  Batavians  can  teJl  you,  my  country- 
**  men,   the   mors  triumphant  the  success, 
"  the  more  hopeless  the  condition  of  the  de- 
'■'  fended.     But,  would  we  know  how  free- 
"  dom  and  defence  are  to  go  hand  in  hand, 
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"  and    how   civil   liberty  is  ever  to   gain 
"  strength  with  the    increase    of   military 
.."  power,   then   that  constitution,  which  is 
"  the  table  of  our  duties,  the  record  of  our 
"  eights,  and  the  depository  of  our  liberties, 
ft  must  be  the  object  of  our  study  and  the 
"  guide  of  our  steps." Upon  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  government's  '<  laying  its  hand 
"  upon  the  people"  it  must,  surelv,  be  unne- 
cessary to  say  any  thing;  or,    if  it  be  at  all 
necessary,  one  may  content  oneself  with  ask- 
ing the  author  of  the  proposition,  what  could 
be  the  object  of  a  defence  to  be  effected  by 
such  means?   What  he  flunks  that  a  people, 
so  "  laid  hands  on"  would  have  to  defend  ? 
Whether,   in  speaking  of  the  defence  of  the 
nation,  we  arc  to  consider  the  people  as  net 
at    all    interested    in  the  result  ?    \\\  short, 
and  to  make  but  one  question  of  it,  what,  in 
his  opinion,  Buonaparte  could  do  to  the  peo- 
ple more  than  "  lay  his  hand"  upon  them  ? 
Until  this  question  be  answered,it  would  be 
loss  of  time   to  attempt  to  reason  with  this 
writer,  to   whose  motives,  however,  I  am 
inclined  to  attach  nothing  calling  for  blame. 
As  to  the  principles,  generally  speaking,  up- 
on which  the  plan  of  Major  Cartwright 
is   founded,  they  are   such  as  every  man, 
who  wishes  to  seethe  energies  of  the  constitu- 
tion exerted  to  the  best  of  all  ends,  must 
agree  in.     But,  though  the  Major  has  evi- 
dently bestowed  much  time  and  thought  up* 
on  the  subject,  has  he  duly  considered  the 
great  change  which  li3s  now  taken  place  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe  ?     Has  lie 
duly  considered  wdiat  is  that  species  of  force 
which,  we  shall  have  to  resist  ?     Has  he  duly 
considered  how  much  depends  upon  celerity 
in  preparing  our  means  of  resistance?     Has 
he  duly  considered  what  are  the  real  causes 
of  the  state  of  decline  in  which  he  finds  the 
constitutional  energies   of   England  ?     Has 
he  duly  reflected  upon  the  wherc-alout,  if 
we  would  obtain  success,  we  must  be  fin  in 


restoration  of  those  energies  ? 
is,  perhaps,  all  I  am  entitled 


effecting  th-c 
And,  which 

to  ask  of  him,  does  ha,  upon  a  calm  view 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  our  situation, 
not  think  that  some  such  plan  as  that  now 
proposed  by  me,  would,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  likely  to  render  the  defence 
of  the  country  efficient,  without  endangering 
the  liberties  of  the  people  or  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  the  crowrn  ?  I  ask  him, 
and  not. by  way  of  rhetorical  figtue,  but 
really  with,  a  view  of  obtaining  an  answer, 
whether  he  does  not  think,  that,  while  my 
plan  wpiild  not  fail  "  to  give  strength  to 
"  civil  liberty  at  the  same  time  that  it  inr 
"  creased  mijitaryppwer,"  it  would  not  be 
more  iikilv  to  be  attended  with  immedkne 
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effect,  than  the  plan  which  he  has  proposed  ? 
He  will  observe,  that  I  take  the  state  of 
things  as  it  now  is  ;  I  view  the  nation  load- 
ed with  a  debt  demanding  2"  millions  an- 
nually to  pay  the  interest  5  I  see  2  or  3  mill- 
ions annually  raised  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing tax-gatherers  and  other  dependents  upon 
the  ministry  of  the  day  ;  I  perceive  the  ex- 
istence of  a  trading  and  fiscal  influence  over- 
shadowing and  over  bearing  every  thing ; 
and,  my  object  is  to  aid  in  the  cure. of  these 
evils,  by  the  very  means  that  I  provide  for 
an  efficient  defence  of  the  country  and  of  the 

throne. 1  am  not  so  wedded  to  this  or  to 

any  other  project  as  to  be  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  reason  ;  and,  if  objections  are  made  to 
it,  I  shall  give  them  my  attention  and  shall 
not  fail  to  communicate  them  to  my  readers. 
But,  of  one  thing  all  reasonable  men  seem 
to  be  throroughly   convinced,  namely  that 
some  change  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  some 
great  change;  something  new  and  something 
great ;   something  capable   of   producing  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  ; 
something  even,  that  shall  produce    a  re- 
novation in  the  public  mind  with   regard  to 
military  service  and  national  defence.     Mo- 
ney has  been    tried  in  all  the  shapes  that  it 
can  be  presented  ;  and,  I  am,  for  my  part, 
perfectly   satisfied,    that   compulsory   enrol- 
ment, supposing  it    to  succeed,  would,     if 
the  day  of  trial  came,  prove  to  be  much 
worse  than  nothing.     We  are  now  arrived 
at  that  point,  when  a  mere  hired  army  will 
no  longer  suffice;  when  we  want  the  hearts 
of  the  people  wherewith  to  preserve  the  in- 
depeudence  of  the  country  ;  and,  to  make  a 
successful  appeal  to  this  excellent  and  never- 
failing  mass  of  means,  what  can   be    better 
calculated  than  the  plan  I  propose  ?     Eng- 
land, fortunate   in  her    local  situation,    in 
the   form  and   natural  tendency  of  her  con- 
stitution  of    government,  in    the  industry, 
the  honesty,  the  bodily  and  mental    capaci- 
ties, the  hardihood,  and  the  bravery  of  her 
sons,  has,  notwithstanding  the  present  unfa- 
vourable and     even    ominous  appearances, 
many  solid  advantages  over  her  enemy,  all 
covered  as  he  is   with  the  brilliancy  of  war 
and  of  triumph.      She  has    as   I    have  re- 
cently  heard  it  well   remarked,    a    settled 
government ;  he  has  none.     She  has  laws 
and  institutions  which,  at   the  most,  want 
only     amendment,    or     reform;      he   has 
neither  laws  nor  institutions  that  are  as  yet 
held   in    habitual    reverence.      She   has   an 
order  of  things    that  depends  not  for  exis- 
tence  upon   the     life,  or  the  lives  of  any 
man,    or    any  number  of  men  ;  the  order 
of  things    which   he    has  founded    hangs, 
p«rhaps,  upon  a  single  life.     If  she  be  cut 


off  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  she  is, 
by     the     same  means,    relieved   from   all 
the  burden    of  dependence  upon    foreign 
aid ;  while  he,  in  proportion  as   he  extends 
the    arm    of  his    power,     multiplies    the 
object  of   his  attention    and   the    chances 
of     demolishing    the    rampart,    by  which 
he  is  surrounding  himself.    The  world  has- 
never    yet    witnessed   a  long  duration     of 
harmony     amongst    numerous    contiguous 
states,  more  especially  when  held  by  sove- 
reigns connected  by  ties  of  consangunity  ; 
and,  therefore,   even   from   the  recent  dis- 
asters, even  from  the  general  overthrow  of 
Europe,   there  breaks  forth   a   prospect  of 
future  hope   to   England.     But,  to  be  able 
to  profit  from    the  events  that  time   may 
bring  with  him,  we  must  have  the  wisdom 
and  the  virtue  to  put  ourselves  in  a  condi- 
tion to  wait  for  his  arrival.     We  must  now 
place  no    dependence   on    the     immediate 
success  either  of  war  or  of  peace.     Whe- 
ther at  war  or  peace,  the  enemy  will  seek 
our  subjugation ;  and,    therefore,    to  meet 
this  his  settled  purpose,  we  must  be  equally 
steady,   persevering,   and  patient,    in    our 
plans  and  our  execution.    No  man  shonld 
now  throw  away  his  time  in  devising  any 
means,  whether  for  external  or  internal  ef- 
fect, which  are  not,  in  their  very  nature  dura- 
ble, which  have  not  in  them  consequences  of 
twenty  years  or  of  fifty  years  to  come.     The 
man,  whose  mind  stretches  not  forward  be- 
yond the  days  of  his  probable  life,  is  now  fit 
neither  for  statesman  nor  legislator.     Before 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  and-of  the 
renown  of  England  all  views    of  personal 
agrandizement,    of  family  interest,  and  of 
party  triumph,   must    now  vanish  like  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  before  the  awful  ap- 
proach of  eternity,  or,  we  may  indeed  an- 
ticipate  the  disgraceful  hour  when  we  shall 
be  numbered  amongst  the  slaves  of  France*, 
having,  for  our  sole  privilege,  the  conferring 
upon    our    children    the    infamous    entail. 
With  such  reflections  in  his  mind  (and  what 
mind  is  there  unvisited  by  some  such  reflec- 
tions ?),    where  is  the  man  that  can  hesitate 
to  make  sacrifices  for  his  country's  defence  ? 
And,  where,    then,    is  the   man  who  can 
grudge  to  its  defenders  a  share  in  its  privi- 
leges,   its  immunities,    and    its    marks  of 
distinction,    especially    when    the    request 
comes  so  strongly  supported  by  the  reason 

and  the    justice  of  the  ca.ie  ? With  an 

anxiety  proportioned  to  the  apprehensions 
whence  it  has  arisen,  I  now  commit  my  Plan 
to  the  cool  and  impartial  consideration  of  ihu 
public,  beseeching  them  to  try  it  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  to  discard  from  their  minds, 
during  th«  perusal  at  lwst,  whatever  degree 
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of  error  they  may,  as  to  other  matters,  be 
disposed  to  attribute  to  the  opinions  of  its 
author. 

Parson's  Green,  Fulham,  10th  Feb.  1 806. 

Sir; The  attention  with  which  you 

have,  upon  different  occasions,  listened  to  my 
representations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
regular  army,  encourages  me  to  submit  to 
you,  in  a  more  methodical  way,  my  opi- 
nions as  to  what  ought  now  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  efficient,  safe,  and  per- 
manent military  force,  for  offensive  as  well 
as  for  defensive  operations.  As  to  the  Vo- 
lunteers and  the  Militia,  as  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  regard  either  of  them  as  being  of 
any  thing  more  than  a  mere  temporary- 
nature,  1  shall  trouble  you  with  nothing  re- 
specting them,  except  with  an  expression  of 
my  earnest  hope,  that,  at  all  events,  the) 
ballot,  the  terrific,  the  disgust -creating  bal- 
lot, will  be,  at  once,  gotten  rid  ofj  for, 
until  this  be  done,  the  military  life  must 
always  be  looked  upon  with  hatred. 

The  measures,  which  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose, would  certainly  cause  a  great  change, 
not  only  in  the  character  of  the  army,  but 
also  in  that  of  the  whole  nation.  But  is 
not  a  great  change  necessary,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, to  the  efficiency  of  the  former  and 
to  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  latter?  Is 
not  this  the  very  thing  we  want  ?  Have  not 
little  temporary  expedients  been  long  enough 
upon  trial  ?  In  short,  if  we  do  not  come 
to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  with 
minds  deeply  penetrated  with  the  truths, 
that  the  state  of  Europe  has  undergone  a 
great  change  5  that  our  enemy  must,  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  subdue  all  that  is 
not  military  ;  and  that  England  must  become 
a  really  military  nation,  or  must  become,  at 
no  distant  day,  a  dependance  of  France  :  if 
we  do  not  come  to  the  consideration  with 
minds  thus  penetrated,  we  shall,  I  am  fully 
convinced,  act  wisely  to  keep  aloof -firom  it 
altogether.  But,  if  such  be  the  impression 
upon  our  minds,  the  only  question,  left  for 
us  to  decide,  appears  to  be  this :  Hoiv  is 
the  nation  to  be  rendered  military  ?  How 
is  it  to  be  rendered  truly  military  ;  military, 
not  in  shew,  not  in  the  abundance  of  red 
coats  ;  not  from  terror  and  merely  upon  the 
spur  of  the  occasion :  but,  military  in  spi- 
rit, a  spirit  arising  out  of  a  permanent 
system,  founded  on  principles  of  sound 
philosophy,  interwoven  with  the  civil  and 
political  institutions  of  the  country,  and, 
from  its  very  nature,  obviously  tending  to 
support,  from  all  internal  as  well  as  exter- 
nal dangers,  the  just  prerogatives  of  the 
king  and  the  due  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
peop|c  ? 


That  this  most  desirable  object  is  not  to 
be  accomplished  bv  any  of  those  means, 
which  have  heretofore  been  employed,  no 
man  will  now  venture  to  deny.  These 
means  have  been  of  three  descriptions  : 
fraud,  money,  and  compulsion.  The  plan, 
which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you,  has  in 
it  nothing  of  either.  Its  main  principle  is, 
the  exaltation  of  the  profession  of  arms ; 
the  raising  of  that  profession  to  a  level,  at 
least,  with  trade  and  agriculture,  in  point  of 
respectability  in  society.  I  am  aware,  that, 
with  those  whose  minds  are  filled  with  the 
notion,  that  national  power  is  only  another 
term  for  national  wealth,  that  this  wealth  is 
to  be  obtained  and  secured  only  by  a  conti- 
nued extension  of  trade  and  a  continued  im- 
provement in  agriculture,  and  that  these, 
again,  are  to  be  secured  only  by  the  rights, 
immunities,  and  advantages,  which  await, 
now  almost  exclusively,  the  successful  exer- 
tion of  trading  an:l  agricultural  ingenuity 
and  industry ;  with  all  those  whose  minds 
are  thus  filled,  I  am  aware,  that  there  will 
be  much  to  overcome.  But,  to  all  such 
persons  the  answer  is  :  will  yrou  not  let  the 
profession  of  arms  share  with  you  in  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  the  nation 
has  to  bestow?  If  you  will  not,  you  will 
have  no  army,  wherewith  to  protect  you  in 
the  enjoyment  of  your  own;  you  will  have 
no  permanent  force,  a  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  which  will  enable  you  to  lay 
your  heads  down  in  safety.  Long  enough 
have  you  been  tendering  your  money ;  in 
all  manner  of  ways  you  have  found  it  to 
fail ;  and,  now,  after  the  expenditure  of 
millions  upon  millions  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  your  safety,  you  pro- 
claim from  your  palace  of  commerce,  that 
the  question  at  issue  is,  whether  you  shall 
remain  as  yrou  are,  or  become  the  slaves  of 
Frenchmen.  Another  set  of  objectors  wilL, 
perhaps,  still  reason  upon  the  old  ground  of 
prejudice  against  a  standing  army.  But, 
not  to  dilate  upon  the  absurdity  of  applying 
the  maxims  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  to 
the  totally-altered  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent day;  not  to  dilate  upon  the  gseater  ab- 
surdity of  objections  to  a  standing  army 
(upon  the  score  of  danger  to  public  liberty) 
from  those  who  approve  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, according  to  which  the  soldier  is  cut 
off  for  life  from  civil  society,  and  is  rendered 
perfectly  hopeless,  except  solely  as  to  what 
he  may  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  crown  ; 
not  to  dilate  upon  the  absurdity  of  these 
objections,  it  will  soon  appear,  from  the 
bare  statement  of  my  plan,  that  it  would 
be  to  suppose  an  utter  perversion  of  nature 
in  the  soldier,  to  fear,  that,  in  consequence 
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oi  his  enlistment  into  the  army,  his  attach- 
ment to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple should  not  be,  I  will  not  say  not  dimi- 
nished, but  that  it  should  not  be  increased. 
The  army,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  made 
up  of  persons  entirely  divested  of  all  those 
prospects,  all  those  hopes,  all  those  fellings, 
which  bind  men  to  their  country.  "  The 
"  Liberties  of  England,'''  which,  in  every 
battle,  ought  to  be  the  signal  for  the  onset, 
is  an  empty  sound,  nay  a  galling  insult,  to 
those,  aiid  to  those  only,  who  have  aban- 
doned their  homes,  and  who  are  destined 
to  spend  their  days  and  to  shed  their  blood 
for  the  preservation  of  those  liberties. 

In  addition  to  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions,  some  others  will  be  made  with  refe- 
rence to  particular  parts  of  the  plan.  You 
will  perceive,  that,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
C  implication,  I  have  spoken  only  of  the 
army;  but,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  navy  must  also  feel  the  cherishing  hand 
of  the  government.  You  will  also  per- 
ceive, that,  as  to  the  Commissioned  Officers 
I  have  said  but  little.  But,  the  principles 
once  established,  the  application  of  them  in 
detail  will  be  matter  of  very  easy  accom- 
plishment. 

I.  AS  TO  PAY,  that  of  the  soldiers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  is  quite 
high  enough  ;  and,  in  case  of  a  great 
advance  in  prices,  arising  either  from 
the  depreciation  of  money,  or  from 
scarcity  of  produce;  a  specific  addi- 
tional grant,  for  a  limited  time  only, 
should  be  made.  And,  with  regard 
to  men,  thereafter  enlisted,  a  diminu- 
tion might  at  any  time,  be  made,  if 
rendered  politic  either  by  the  abun- 
dance  of  recruits,  or  by  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  money. 

II,  TERM  OF  YEARS  to  be  the  condi- 
tion of  enlistment ;  each  term  of  five 
years,  and  three  terms, in  the  whole. 
The  service  of  fifteen  years  will,  in 
general,  be  found  quite  as  long  as  is 
useful ;  and,  by  ending  at  fifteen  years, 
Vou  will  throw  back  into  society  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  arms,  and,  upon  occasions 
of  emergency,  able  to  be  eminently 
useful,  than  could  be  so  thrown  back, 
if  the  service  were  continued  to  twenty 
years/  .  The  force  embodied  would, 
also,  be  much  more  efficient  ;  for,  if 
we  take  the  average  age  of  enlistment 
at  -iS  years,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
age  of  forty  is  the  time,  especially 
after  hard  military  duty,  when  a  man 
becomes  unfit  for  the  endurance  of 
great   bodily  fatigue,    and  particularly 
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for  very  rapid  movement?  5  and,  be- 
sides, the  other  parts  of  the  plan  will 
render  a  very  long  service  unnecessary, 
as  it  will  ensure  you  an  ever-teeming 
source  of  young  men. 
III.  PARENTS  of  Soldiers.  As  one 
great,  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  men 
into  a  military  life  arises  from  the  re- 
monstrances and  lamentations  of  pa- 
rents, about  to  be  bereft  of  the  pro- 
bable aid  of  their  children  ;  as  this  is 
generally  a  powerful  tie,  and  is  always 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of 
the  heart  upon  which  it  operates,  it 
should  be  a  main  object  with  us,  not 
to  weaken  the  tie,  not  to  enfeeble  the 
filial  feelings  of  the  soldier,  but,  to 
enable  him  to  gratify  those  feelings, 
and  that,  too,  by  the  very  act  which 
severs  him,  though  for  ever,  from  his 
parents  and  his  home.  To  this-  end, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
principle,  that,  to  every  mother  who 
has  borne  and  to  every  father  who  has 
reared  a  son  ready  to  venture  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  some 
mark  of  that  country's  gratitude  is 
due  :  for  the  establishing  of  this  just, 
this  high,  this  valour-inspiring  princi- 
ple, as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving a  great  obstacle  to  enlistment,  I 
would  allow  to  the  parents,  or  the  sur- 
vivor of  them,  whatever  might  be  their 
pecuniary  circumstances,  3  pounds  a 
year  for  each  son  that  they,  or  either 
of  them,  might  have  serving  in  the 
army,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  king's 
exchequer,  without  deduction  of  any 
sort,  or  upon  any  account  whatever, 
taking  care  that  it  should  be  duly  paid 
to  them  at  their  homes.  In  case  of  the 
son  being  of  illegitimate  birth,  the  mo- 
ther should  have  the  allowance;  but,  if 
no  mother  alive,  there  should  be  no 
allowance  to  the  father.  These  allow- 
ances I  would  not  suffer  to  work  a  di- 
minution of  the  claim  which  the  parties 
might  otherwise  have  to  parish  or  other 
relief;  and  a  heavy  penalty  should  be 
imposed  upon  all  attempts  of  parish- 
officers  or  others  to  thwart,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  intentions  of  the  law.  The 
allowance  to  parents  should  continue 
during  the  actual  service  of  the  son.  If 
the  son  die,  or  be  killed,  in  the  service, 
or,  if  he  serve  out  the  three  terms, 
the  allowance  should  then  be  settled 
on  them  for  their  lives,  or  for  the  life 
of  the  longest  liver.  But,  if  the  son 
desert,  or  be  dismissed  for  bad  beha- 
viour, or  quit  the  service   before  the 
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expiration  of  the  third  term,  then  the 
allowance  to  the  parents  should  ceaae, 
the  reasonableness  of  which  will  be 
seen,  when  we  come  to  contemplate 
the  advantages  with  which,  in  case  of 
good  behaviour,  the  son  is  restored  to 
them,  in  prime  of  life,  at  the  end  of 
his  first  or  his  second  term.  But,  as 
a  farther  mark  of  distinction,  and 
more  firmly  to  establish  the  great  prin- 
ciple upon  which  I  proceed,  that  the 
mother  who  has  borne  and  the  father 
who  has  reared  a  son  for  the  service  of 
the  country  is  entitled  to  its  especial 
indulgence  and  protection,  I  would 
give  to  the  parent  or  parents  of  every 
soldier  the  faculty  of  becoming,  in 
virtue  solely  of  their  son's  service,  a 
parishioner  or  parishioners  in  any 
parish  immediately  adjoining  that  to 
"which  they  may  belong  at  the  time  of 
his  enlistment ;  and  this  right  they 
should  enjoy  thereafter  for  their  whole 
lives.  1  would,  .besides,  restore,  with 
respect  to  them,  and  for  their  whole 
lives,  the  spirit  of  the  famous  and  che- 
rishing act  of  Forma  Pauperis,  making 
the  sum  of  qualification  50  pounds  in- 
stead of  five,  whkh,  when  the  depre- 
ciation of  money  is  considered,  is  much 
about  what  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to 
place  these  meritorious  persons  upon 
the  same  footing  that  all  the  people  of 
England  were  placed  upon  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  cost  of 
this  allowance  to  parents  will  hardly  be 
objected  to  by  those  who  reflect,  that, 
supposing  the  army  to  consist  of  200,000 
men,  every  individual  of  whom  has  a 
father  or  a  mother  alive,  the  amount 
would  be  only  6'00,C00  annually ;  a 
sum  which  is  a  mere  trifle  when  com- 
pared with  the  annual  charge  on  ac- 
count of  apprehending  deserters,  on  ac- 
count of  depots  for  lodging  and  guard- 
ing recruits,  and  on  account  of  remu- 
neration to  crimps  and  others  belong- 
ing to  the  odious  establishment  for  the 
entrapping  of  men,  and,  as  if  it  were  ex- 
pressly, for  the  exciting  of  a  hatred  and 
a  loathing  of  the  military  service. 
Think,  too,  of  the  effect  of  having, 
scattered  over  the  country  200.000  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  deriving,  mid  known 
to  be  deriving,  benefit  and  honour  for 
the  faithful  military  services  of  their 
sons!  Proud  ef  this  honour;  boasting, 
instead  of  lamenting,  that  their  sons 
are  soldiers;  while  those  sons,  at  what- 
ever distance  from  their  homes,  and 
.    even  in  the  hour  of  death,  would  have 
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the  grateful  recollection,  that,  by  their 
services,  they  had  added  to  the  com- 
forts and  had  exalted  the  character  of 
the  parents  from  whom  they  sprang. 
As  things  now  stand,  the  common  say- 
ing of  parents,  even  in  the  most  wretch- 
ed state  of  existence  is,  that  they 
"  would  rather  see  their  son  clad  in  a 
shroud  than  in  a  red  coat ;"  and  the 
son,  if,  perchance,  he  be  suffered  ever 
to  see  their  face  again,  sneaks  home  and 
away  again  in  the  dark,  unless  he  be 
able  to  procure  a  dress,  wherewith  to 
disguise  the  unfortunate  fact,  that  he  is 
a  soldier,  which  fact  is  sure  to  make 
him  an  object  either  of  compassion  or 
of  scorn.  This  is  the  primary  cause 
why  we  have  not  such  an  army  as  we 
can  at  all  times  safely  rely  upon  ;  and, 
never  shall  we,  never  can  we,  have 
such  an  army,  while  the  same  engage- 
ment that  binds  the  son  breaks  the  heart 
of  the  mother. 
IV.  REWARDS.  Proceeding  always 
upon  that  principle  so  congenial  to  ho- 
nourable minds,  that  distinctions  in  so- 
ciety, and  not  mere  money,  is  the  mo- 
tive that  is  wanted  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  I  would  propose  the  following 
rewards  for  faithful  military  services. — 
For  the  1st.  Term,  duly  completed, 
the  man  should  have  a  right  of  settle- 
ment, merely  as  a  parishioner,  in  any 
parish  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with- 
out a  single  exception.  In  the  like  ex- 
tent, he  should  have  a  right  of  pursuing 
any  trade  or  calling,  whether  as  jour- 
neyman or  master.  He  should  (sub- 
ject to  the  local  laws  and  customs  as  to 
degree)  have  a  right  of  common  and 
forest,  in  any  parish  where  he  may  be 
settled,  though  the  nature  of  his  tenure 
would,  according  to  the  existing  laws 
and  customs,  give  him  no  such  right. 
He  should  be  exempted  from  serving 
on  juries,  from  the  services  of  all  civil 
and  parish-offices,  and  from  all  offices 
growing  out  of  the  revenue,  unless  he 
chose  to  perform  any  such  dutie-s,  in 
which  case,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  his 
military  service  should  work  no  injury 
to  the  claim  thereunto  which  he  would 
.otherwise  have.  For  his  whole  life  h* 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  act  of 
Forma  Pauperis  as  revived  in  spirit  for 
the  protection  of  his  parents.  And,  fi- 
nally, he  should  have  a  right  to  kill 
game  (subject  to  the  laws  upon  that 
head),  or,  in  other  words,  should  be 
placed  upon  the  footing  of  a  mere 
"  qualified  man,"  within  the  limits  only 
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of  the  parish  where  he  was  born.  Of 
the  reasonableness,  of  the  justice,  of 
granting  this  privilege,  more  will  be 
said  hereafter,  when  it  will  have  been 
seen  that  th®  men  born  in  towns  will 
.have  an  equivalent  for  it,  and,  the  force 
of  example  being  duly  considered,  the 
policy  of  sending  men,  as  far  as  maybe, 
back  to  enjoy  their  privileges  in  the 
places  v  here  they  were  born  will  not 

need  to  be  dwelt  upon. For  the  2d. 

Tekm  the  man  should  acquire  all  the 
rights  and  immunities,  before  mention- 
ed, with  the  following  additions ;  to 
wit:  all  the  privileges  and  capacities  of 
whatsoever  nature  or  degree  appertain- 
ing to  the  corporation  of  any  town  or 
place  wherein  he  may  have  been  born. 
A  right  of  common  and  of  forest  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  parish,  the  church 
of  which  shall  be  nearest  to  that  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  may,  at  any  time, 
reside.  If  born  in  a  place  which  sends 
burgesses  or  citizens  to  parliament,  he 
should  have  a  vote  in  their  election ; 
and,  if  not  born  in  any  such  place,  he 
should  have  a  vote  for  the  Knight  of 
the  Shire  in  which  he  was  born  ,•  so 
that  every  man,  taving  duly  completed 
his  military  service  of  ten  years,  should, 
after  his  return  to  civil  life,  have  a  claim 
to  and  enjoy  the  elective  franchise. 
And,  lastly,  his  right  of  killing  game 
(under  the  laws  as  aforesaid)  should  ex- 
tend as  far,  and  in  like  manner,  as  his 
right  of  common  and  forest,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  latter  applies  to  the 
parish  of  his  settlement,  whereas  the 
former  applies  to  the  parish  in  which  he 

was  born. For  the  3d.  Term  the 

man  should  acquire  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  given  to  the  second  term, 
and  with  this  extension  and  addition, 
that  he  should  have  a  right  of  common 
and  of  forest  in  any  parish,  and  in  all 
the  parishes,  immediately  adjoining 
that  in  which  he  may  be  settled  ;  that, 
to  the  other  exemptions,  should  be  ad- 
ded that  of  an  exemption  from  the  ope- 
ration of  impressments  of  waggons, 
carts  and  horses,  for  the  public  military 
service,  except  in  cases  of  invasion ; 
that,  as  to  his  corporate  rights  and  ca- 
pacities, they  should  extend  to  any  cor- 
poration in  the  kingdom  where  he  may 
have  been  a  year  settled  ;  that,  as  to  the 
elective  franchise,  he  should  be  put 
upon  the  footing  of  a  territorial  free- 
holder, and,  if  born  in  an  election  bo- 
rough or  city,  should,  of  course,  have  a 
vote  for  the  county  where  he  was  born 
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also;  and,  that,  as  to  his  right  of  killing 
game,  it  should  (subject  as  aforesaid) 
extend  to  the  utmost  limits  of  all  the 
parishes  immediately  adjoining  that  in 
which  he  was  bom. 

V.  RELIGION.  There  should  be  no  dis- 
t.nction  as  to  religious  creeds,  except 
tliat  it  should  be  provided  that  none 
but  Christians,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  should  be  admitted. 
An  oath,  merely  of  fidelity  to  the.  King, 
should  be  taken  upon  the  Holy  Evan- 
gelists. 

VI.  ALL  ALIENS,  having  faithfully 
completed  one  Term,  should  be  consir 
dered  as  being,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, subjects  of  the  King,  and  should 
be  rewarded  accordingly.  Having  np 
birth-place  in  the  realm,  they  should  ba 
allowed  to  fix  upon  a  place  for  the  en- 
joyment of  privileges  arising  from  birth. 
No  allowance  should  be  made  to  the 
parents  of  Aliens  ;  and  all  Blacks  and 
Mulattoes  should  be  carefully  shut  out 
of  the  army. 

VII.  INVALIDS.  For  men  disabled  or 
worn  out  in  the  service,  an  annual  pro- 
vision should  be  made,  and  punctually 
paid,  without  bringing  them  from  their 
homes,  equal  in  amount  to  the  annual 
full  pay  and  clothing  of  the  private  sol- 
dier upon  actual  service;  and  such 
men  should,  besides,  enjoy  the  several 
rights  and  exemptions  allotted  to  the 
several  terms,  during,  or  at  the  end  of 
either  of  which,  their  disability  longer 
to  serve  may  have  produced  their  dis- 
charge from  the  service.  In  case  of 
discharge  on  account  of  disability  in 
the  son,  the  parents,  of  course,  would 
be  entitled  to  the  allowance  for  life. 

VIII.  SOLDIERS  KILLED  in  battle,  or 
dying,  from  whatever  cause,  while  in 
actual  service  abroad,  should  have,  in 
the  Church  or  Church-yard  (the  latter 
if  possible)  of  the  parish  where  they 
were  born,  a  stone  erected  to  their  me- 
mory ;  stating  the  names  of  their  pa- 
rents, the  time  of  their  birth,  the  length 
of  their  service,  and  the  time  and  place 
of  their  death;  and  the  change  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  in  all  others  arising  out 
of  this  code,  should  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  King's  Exchequer. 

IX.  FORFEITURES.  A  soldier  who  de- 
serted should  (besides  being  subject  to 
banishment,  or  other  lighter  punish- 
ment, but  never  to  whipping),  from 
the  day  of  his  return,  begin  his  terms 
r.new  j  and,  after  his  quitting  the  army, 
a  conviction  of  treason,  misprision  of 
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.treason,  or  of  felony,  should  work,  for 
ever,  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  acquired   by  his    military 
services.     And,  in  the  parents  of  sol- 
diers, a  like  conviction,  for  crimes  com 
mitted  by  themselves  or  either  of  them, 
should,  for  ever,  work  a  forfeiture  of  all 
their  claims,  arising  from  the  military 
services  of  their  children.      But   this 
forfeiture  would  take  place,  of  course, 
only  on  account  of  conviction  in  conse- 
quence of  crimes  committed  after  the 
entrance  of  their  sons  into  the  army, 
the  provision,  in  no  case,  being  made  to 
have  a  retrospective  effect. 
Such  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  Plan, 
which  I  have  long  had  in  contemplation  for 
the  forming  of  an  efficient,  cheap,  honour- 
able, and  perfectly  safe  military  force  for 
this   kingdom.      Much   would,    of  course, 
require  to  be  said  with  regard  to  rewards 
and  distinctions  for  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers.    It  is  easy  to  conceive,    that,  with  an 
army  like   this  in   existence,  loan-jobbers, 
Jew-brokers,  whether  native  or  alien,   that 
contractors  and  pursers,  would  stand  a  very 
poor  chance  of  becoming  lords  or  baronets  ; 
and,   that   barkers  of    Moorfields,   though 
with   millions  of  money  in  their  pockets, 
would  not  easily  become  knights.     But,  this 
is  all  a  matter  of  degree  and  of  detail;    and, 
if  the  principles,  as  embraced  in  the  above- 
proposed  part  of  the  plan,  be  rejected,   it 
will  be  useless   to  take  up  your  time  with 
any  thing   naturally  growing  out  of  them. 
There  are,  however,   some  things,  which, 
as  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
omissions,  I  shall,  for  the  purpose  chiefly 
of  saving  you  trouble,  here  notice. 

And,  first,  you  will  perceive,  that  I  con- 
template no  sort  of  provision  for  the  wives 
or  the  children  or  the  widows  of  soldiers. 
This,  at  the  first  glance,  appears  hard,  if 
not  unjust.  But,  we  are  here  proposing  a 
permanent  system ;  we  are  considering  what 
is  the  most  likely  to  ensure  the  safety  and 
the  greatness  of  the  nation ;  and,  though 
a  natural  feeling  of  compassion  may  arise  in 
behalf  of  soldiers'  wives  and  children,  we 
shall,  upon  due  reflection,  find,  that  in 
whatever  way  a  provision  for  them  may  be 
made  to  arise  out  of  military  services,  such 
provision  must  necessarily  operate  as  a  pre- 
mium for  marriage  and  for  population,  than 
which,  independent  of  the  military  consi- 
deration, which  is,  however,  very  impor- 
tant, nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  all 
send  principles  of  political  ceconoray.  The 
institution  at  Chelsea,  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Windham  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and,  in 
itself  considered,    so  amiable,   and  disco- 


vering so  tender  a  regard  for  the  army,  I 
must,  nevertheless,  regard  as  having  been 
determined  on  without  due  reflection  as  to 
the  probable,  nay  the  inevitable,  consequen- 
ces. It  must  operate  as  an  encouragement 
for  the  breeding  of  beggars,  just  as  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  all  the  fine  sermons 
preached  there,  operate  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  begetting  of  bastards.  How 
great  is  the  nuisance  of  women  and  children 
in  the  army,  how  miserable  the  life  of  those 
women  and  children,  may  be  asked  of 
those  who  have  been  upon  service  abroad, 
or  who  have  even  seen  a  regiment  in  camp, 
or  moving  from  place  to  place,  at  home  j 
and,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  if  our  men 
of  war  were  but  tolerably  well  furnished 
with  women  and  children,  we  never  should 
have  heard  of  battles  like  those  of  Copen- 
hagen and  Trafalgar.  Besides,  there  is  no- 
thing unjust  in  the  omission.  The  soldier 
will  see  that  no  provision  is  made  for  wife, 
child,  or  widow;  no  man  will  be  forced 
from  his  home ;  and,  the  parishes  will  hot 
have  to  accuse  the  military  code  of  inviting- 
husbands  to  leave  them  burdened  with 
starving  families. 

Another  omission  will,  perhaps,  appear 
in  the  not  having  made  provision  for  the  ad- 
vance of  pay,  in  the  second  and  third  terms 
of  service.  But,  after  full  consideration,  I  - 
have  been  induced  to  reject  all  distinctions 
of  this  sort ;  first,  because  money,  in  the 
hands  of  a  soldier,  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  subsistence,  is  not  only 
unnecessary  to  his  good,  but  is  really  mis- 
chievous; and  secondly,  because  such  dis- 
tinctions must  give  rise  to  invidious  feelings 
amongst  men,  whose  rank  and  whose  duties  ' 
are  exactly  the  same. 

As  to  a  distinction  in  the  rewards  be- 
stowed, after  service,  I  once  thought,  that 
a  man  who  had  served  a  certain  time  as  a 
serjeant,  for  instance,  might,  with  propri- 
ety, be  rewarded  with  privileges  and  im- 
munities somewhat  higher  than  those  al- 
lotted to  men,  who  had  never  attained  that 
rank;  but,  upon  further  reflection,  this 
does  not  appear  either  just  or  politic.  Not 
just,  because  the  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
either  corporal  or  serjeant, though,  generally 
speaking,  it  argues  superior  capacity,  is,  of 
itself,  during  the  time  of  service,  attended 
with  a  competent  reward,  in  ease,  comfort, 
respectability  and  emolument.  Not  politic, 
because  promotion  arises,  in  many,  not  to 
say  in  all  cases,  from  the  circumstances  of 
advantageous  figure,  engaging  address,  good 
voice,  or  an  understanding  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic;  all  of  them,  in  their 
different  degrees,  estimable,    but  none  of 
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them  proofs  of  intrinsic  merit»  arid  not  all 
of  them  together  to  be,  for  one  moment, 
placed  in  competition  with  the  great  virtue 
which  we  are  seeking  to  inculcate,  to  en- 
courage, and  to  cherish  ;  namely,  a  dhposi- 
ikrn  to  serve;  which,  upon  reflection,  1  am 
sure  you  will  be  convinced  is  not  to  be  che- 
rished by  holding  out  a  premium  for  scholar- 
ship. A  disposition  to  serve,  is  what  we 
■want;  and  to  obtain  it,  there  is  no  other 
rational  scheme  than  for  the  nation  to  mea- 
sure its  rewards  by  the  length  of  service, 
and  by  no  other  standard  whatever. 

After  what  has  been  said,  I  really  do 
flatter  myself,  that  no  solid  ground  of  ob- 
jection can  be  made  to  the  principles  of 
this  plan  j  nevertheless,  my  anxiety  for  its 
adoption  will  not  permit  me  to  close  this 
letter  without  offering  a  few  additional  ob- 
servations. Upon  the  doing  away  of  all 
distinctions  as  to  religious  sects,  for  which 
distinctions  we  have  paid  and  are  paying  so 
dearly  ;  upon  the  admission  of  aliens, 
when  we  see  so  many  Jews  and  jobbers 
daily  naturalized  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
retain  the  blood  they  have  sucked  from  our 
veins;  upon  the  making  of  a  competent 
provision  for  invalids,  instead  of  suffering 
them  to  starve  in  the  streets,  a  shocking 
disgrace  to  the  nation,  and' a  most  awful 
warning  for  men  to  shun  those  ranks  where- 
in the  privilege  to  beg  has  been  earned : 
upon  these  parts  of  the  plan  I  shall  add  no- 
thing, because,  where  any  serious  objection 
can  be  raised  to  them  there  cannot  be  the 
most  distant  hope  of  accomplishing  any 
change  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  cabinet 
for  a  single  hour.  The  privilege  of  voting 
for  members  of  parliament  and  that  of 
killing  game,  are  all,  tor  the  granting  of 
which,  I  think  it  necessary  to  offer  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  an  argument.  As  to 
the  former,  the  addition  which  this  plan 
would  make  to  the  number  of  persons  exer- 
cising the  elective  franchise,  will  not  be 
very  great,  and,  whatever  it  may  be,  it 
Will  certainly  not  be  urged  as  an  objection 
by  those  who  still  feel  an  alarm  at  a  stand- 
ing army,  as  the  means  of  destroying  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  by  giving  to  the 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  branches,  too 
much  power  over  that  of  the  democracy. 
Indeed,  to  give  the  soldiers  this  privilege 
appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  them  feel,  that  they  have  rights  in 
common  with  their  fellow  subjects ;  in  or- 
der to  make  them  feel,  that  that  country 
which  they  have  to  fight  for,  is  theirs  as  well 
as  others ;  in  order  to  make  them  feel,  that 
they  are  not  mere  mercenaries,  that  they 
are  not  Belling  their  blood  for  the  protection 
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of  more  happy  and  more  highly  priviledged 
mortals.  And,  in  itself,  what  can  be  more 
just  or  more  reasonable  ?  for,  what  can  be 
more  unjust,  or  more  unreasonable,  than 
that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  acquir- 
ed by  seven  years  appreticeship  to  the 
hammering  of  a  lap-stone  or  the  driving 
of  a  needle,  or  by  the  gaining  in  trade 
wherewith  to  purchase  a  cottage  of  40  shil- 
lings a  year,  while,  to  the  service  of  ten 
years  in  a  military  capacity,  venturing  health 
and  life  in  a  thousand  ways,  such  acquire- 
ment is  denied  ?  It  is  not  merely  a  privation 
to  the  soldier ;  it  is  a  punishment  for  hi* 
service ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  free-boroughs, 
he  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  which  he 
would  have  had,  if  he  had  remained  at  home 
and  served  an  apprenticeship.  A.nd,  while 
this  continues,  while  there  is  a  bounty,  the 
most  tempting  of  all  bounties  too,  held  out 
for  staying  at  home,  and  plodding  along,  in 
peace  and  safety,  in  pursuit  of  pelf,  is  it 
not  madness  to  think  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, any  but  the  profligate,  or  the  miserable 
will  enter  the  army  ?  And,  is  it  not  still 
greater  madness  to  hope,  that  they  will  be 
faithful  and  zealous  soldiers  ?  Am  I  told, 
that  the  armies  of  France  are  formed  with- 
out the  granting  of  any  such  privileges  ?  I 
answer,  that,  in  France,  there  are  no  such 
privileges  to  grant ;  there  are  no  privileges 
or  immunities  whereof  a  military  life  can 
deprive  a  man;  every  man,  soldier  or  not, 
is,  in  these  respects,  upon  a  footing ;  but, 
great  care  is  taken  to  give  the  soldier,  and 
the  parents  of  soldiers  too,  favours  and  marks 
of  distinction ;  and,  without  this,  we  may 
be  well  assured,  that  the  military  power  of 
France  would  not,  at  this  hour,  have  been 
an  object  of  terror  to  England.  In  France, 
the  soldiers  are  at  the  absolute  command  of 
the  Sovereign  ;  but,  they  themselves  are  the 
masters  of  every  body  else.  All  that  I  wish 
to  see  in  England,  is,  to  place  the  soldier 
upon  the  same  footing,  in  point  of  rights 
and  immunities,  with  his  fellow  subjects  in 
general. 

With  respect  to  the  right,  or  rather  the 
permission,  to  kill  game,  a  privilege  of  lit- 
tle value  in  itself,  but  become  most  highly 
esteemed  by  all  the  people  of  this  country,  it 
arose,  you  must  well  remember,  not  out  of 
success  in  trade,  not  out  of  acquisitions  of 
wealth,  not  out  of  the  inheritance  or  the 
occupancy  of  lands,  but,  out  of  military 
services,  performed  by  the  Nobles,  the 
Knights  and  Esquires/  to  whom  the  King 
granted  permission  to  kill  part  of  his  game. 
That  this  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch,  of  the  sole  proprietorship  of  wild 
animals,  might  be  too  great  a  stretch  of  the 
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kingly  power,  tdo  bold  a  deviation  from  the 
law  of  nature,  which  gives  to  every  man  as 
free  an  use  of  wild  animals  as  it  does  of  the 
air  and  of  the  water,  may  be  a  question  ; 
but,  there  can  be  no  question,  that,  when 
the  Sovereign's  permission,  granted  in  con- 
sequence of  services,  for  the  defence  and 
honour  of  the  realm,  has  degenerated  into 
a  right  to  be  claimed,  exclusively  or  almost 
exclusively,  by  those,  who  have  been  able, 
no  matter  how,  to  obtain  a  certain  portion 
of  wealth  deposited  in  house  or  in  land  ; 
when  this  is  become  the  state  of  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  justice, 
not  to  say  the  policy,  of  restoring  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  much  esteemed  privilege  to  that 
service,  as  a  reward  to  which  alone,  it  was, 
at  first,  most  justly  and  most  wisely  con- 
fined. Every  vender  of  ribbons  or  of  pins, 
who  has  accumulated  the  sum  of  about  two 
or  three  thousand  pounds,  and  who  feels  a 
disposition  for  the  chase,  lays  out  his  money 
in  a  box  and  a  few  acres,  and  thereupon  he 
swaggers  about  with  his  gun  and  his  dogs, 
in  any  and  every  parish  and  county  in  the 
kingdom  :  and,  in  the  name  of  justice,  of 
reason,  of  common  sense,  I  as!;,  shall  not 
the  man  who  has  served  his  country,  who 
has  ventured  his  life  for  the  safety  of  this 
same  esquire  and  haberdasher,  have  a  right 
to  kill  a  hare  within  the  narrow  precincts  of 
the  parish,  or  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
where  he  was  born  ?  Yet,  little  as  it  is  in 
itself,  perfectly  costless  as  it  is  to  the  nation, 
its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people 
is  beyond  all  estimation ;  and,  I  have  no 
scruple  in  saying,  that  the  prospect  of  en- 
joying it,  and  the  examples  of  its  enjoy- 
ment, would  send  more  countrymen  into 
die  army,  than  any  other,  and  than  all  the 
other,  inducements,  that  the  most  eloquent 
description  could  present  to  their  views. 

Now,  in  closing  the  letter*  I  shall  only 
say,  that,  with  respect  to  the  practicability, 
the  ea5y  execution  of  the  whole  of  this 
plan,  after  a  due  consideration  of  every  dif- 
ficulty that  my  mind  can  conceive,  after, 
asking  myself  how  all  this  is  to  be  done 
without  confusion,  without  bustle,  without 
clashing,  without  embarrassments  either  at 
the  seat  of  government,  or  in  the  parishes, 
or  in  the  army  itself,  I  am  fully  convinced, 
that  a  new  office,  consisting  of  a  superin- 
tendant  of  the  civil  and  political  concerns  of 
the  soldiers  and  their  parents,  aided  by  a 
•  secretary  and  about  six.  clerks,  the  whole 
establishment  coating  about  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  would  completely  manage 
the  business,  leaving  all  the  other  depart- 
ments connected  with  the  army  precisely  as 
they  ore,  and  without  one  additional  object 
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to  divide  their  attention.  If  this  be  too 
much,  nothing  can  be  too  little;  and  it 
were  better  that  nothing  at  all  should  be 
done. -I  am,  &c.  &c. — Wm.  Cobbett. 

SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Affairs  of  India  (continued  from  pages, 

1/1,  I.97,  237,  303,  and  36S). The  last 

page  here  referred  to,  with  the  seven  pages 
immediately  following,  the  history  of  Mr. 
Paull's  laudable  endeavours  to  bring  about 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  was  brought  down  to  the  12th  instant. 
On  Monday,  the  17th  instant,  the  same  gen- 
tleman made  a  motion  for  papers  relative  to 
the  transactions  in  Surat.  The  former 
part  of  the  evening  was,  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  the  discussion  of  this  important 
question,  occupied  with  a  debate,  if  one- 
may  call  it  by  that  name,  upon  the  Ordnance 
Estimates ;  but,  the  whole  of  this  debate  was 
so  much  in  the  manner  of  battling-bar- 
risters,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  reader  with  any  remarks  upon  it. 
Before  we  come  to  the  debate  of  the  1 7th, 
we  must  revert,  for  a  moment,  to  that  of  the 
12th  upon  the  subject  of  the  transactions  irt 
Bhurtpore  It  was  contended  by  Lord 
Temple  (one  of  the  Paymasters  General  and 
a  nephew  of  Lord  Grenville),  and  by  Mr. 
Hiley  Addingtox  (one  of  the  paid  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Board  of  Controul,)  that 
Lord  Wellesley  was  fully  justified  in  his  se- 
vere measures  against  the  Rajah  of  Bhurt- 
pore, because  the  said  R.ajah  had  been  guilty 
of  the  most  abominable  breach  if  faith  with 
regard  to  the  East  India  Company.  But, 
Ms.  Paull,  after  shewing,  that  the  Rajah 
had  been  compelled  to  enter  into  the  treaty, 
which,  it  is  said,  and,  perhaps,  truly,  he  af- 
terwards violated;  that,  allowing  him  to 
have  aided  the  open  enemies  of  theCompany 
after  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  allowing 
him  to  have  been  preparing  means  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  English  power  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood at  the  very  moment  that  he  was 
plying  Lord  Wellesley  with  professions  of 
the  sincerest  friendship;  allowing  all  this  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  expression  or  of  imagi- 
nation, the  circumstances  of  the  ease  fully 
warranted  his  conduct,  he  having  been  most 
unjustly  and  most  tyrannically  compelled  to 
agree  to  the  treaty  by  which  he  had  been 
rendered  subservient  to  the  English  in  the 
subjugation  of  India.  That  this  doctrine  i3 
perfectly  sound  every  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  writers  upon  public  law,  and,  in- 
deed, every  one  who  appeals  to  reason  or  to 
natural  justice,  must  be  satisfied;  and,  the 
doctrine  was  most  happily  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Paull  in  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  ui  the 
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House  with  regard  to  the  recent  conduct  of 
France  towards  our  unfortunate  iriend  and 
ally,  theKing  of  Naples.  "  Holkar,"  said  Mr. 
Paull,  "  to  whom  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore 
"  had  been  ready  to  give  assistance  against 
"  us,  was  defeated  by  the  English  army ; 
*f  and,  instantly,  with  feelings,  resembling 
*'  those  of  the  kite,  when  he  pounces  down 
'f  upon  the  defenceless  lark,  Lord  Welles- 
*'  ley  resolved  upon  an  act  of  vengeance, 
'*  severe  beyond  example,  either  in  ancient 
*i  or  modern  times,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
"  recent  conduct  of  Buonaparte  towards 
".  the  ill-fated  King  of  Naples,  who,  too, 
P.  was,  as  a  pretence  for  his  dethronement 
'*  and  for  a  seizure  upon  his  kingdom,  ac- 
"  cused  of  treachery  !  He  had,  under  the 
"  awe  of  French  bayonets,  made  a  treaty 
"  with  France ;  those  bayonets  removed 
"  from  before  his  breast,  the  French  drawn 
"  off  by  the  allies  in  Germany,  he  invites 

"  the  Russians  and  the  English  into  his  do- 

"  minions,    in   order,    no   doubt,  to  assist 

"  thereby  in   overthrowing   the   power  of 

"  France  in  Italy  ;  but,  will  these  English  say, 

"  that,    for  this  act,   this  pretended  breach 

*  of  treaty  and  of  faith  ;  will  these  English 

•'  now  say,  that  the  king  of  Naples  deserved, 

•*  to  be  dethroned ;  that  his  race  deserved 

"  to  be  exterminated ;  that  he  deserved,  in 

"  short,  that  weight  of  wrath,  with  which 

"  he  has  been  visited,  and  the  like  of  which 

"  would  have  fallen  upon  the  Rajah  of 

"  Bhurtpore,  if  the  orders  of  Lord  Wel- 

*'  lesley  had  been  carried  into  execution, 

*•  and  which  execution  failed  only  from  a 

"  want  of  power,  though,  in  the  sanguinary 

"  attempt,  4,000  of  British  soldiers  and  \\Q 

"  British  officers  lost  their  lives  ?  "    This 

question  may  be  safely  left  with  the  public, 

who  may,   at  the  same  time,  recollect,   that 

they  it  is  who  will  have  to  pay  for  this  mea- 
sure  against   the  Rajah    of  Bhurtpore,    as 

well  as  for  all  the  other  expensive  expedi- 
tions of  this  war-making  governor.     And, 

shall    we    not    inquire    into   his  conduct  ? 

Shall    not    those    who  are    to    be    called 

upon  to  grant  our  money,  ask  how  the  grant 

came  to  be  necessary?  And,  are  we,  indeed, 

lo  witness,  in  scenes  like  these,  a  dead  and 

doleful  silence  in  those,  who,  in  all  the  ways 

in  which  men  can  pledge  themselves,  stand 

pledged,  not  to  suffer  to  pass  unmolested  j 

that  is  nothing  ;    but  to  aid,    to   assist,  to 

support    with    all    their    individual   talents 

and  all  their  collective  means,  the  man,  be 

he  who  he  may,  that   first  stands  forward 

in  the  demanding  of  such  an  inquiry  i 

The    effect  which  our  wars,  our  invasions, 

our    dethronings,    and   our     distribution  of 

territory    in    India,    must    have   upon  the 
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minds  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  has 
frequently  been  the  subject  of  remark, 
and,  as  frequently  the  subject  of  deep  re- 
gret ;  and,  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to 
the  French  manifestoes  at  the  outset  of  the 
last  campaign,  that  our  conduct  in  India 
formed  a  copious  subject,  not  of  mere  in- 
vective, but  of  fair  recrimination.  And, 
here,  though  some  apology  may  be  neces- 
sary for  once  more  troubling  the  public  with 
any  thing  about  this  gentleman,  one  cannot 
refrain  from  observing,  that  Mr.  George 
Johnstone,  who  is  now  the  first  to  disclaim 
all  intention  of  aiding  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Paull,  and  who  has  gratuitously  come  for- 
ward to  declare  in  open  parliament,  that, 
from  the  first,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
that  gentleman  from  his  intention  of  obtain- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Wellesley ;  one  cannot  refrain  from  observ- 
ing, that,  in  the  year  1803  (while  Lord 
Wellesley  was  safe  in  India),  Mr.  Georg^ 
Johnstone  did,  as  appears  from  the  parlia- 
mentary debates,  most  decidedly  condemn 
that  conduct,  representing  the  measures  of 
Lord  Wellesley  even  as  more  unjust  and 
more  tyrannical  than  the  measures  of  Buo- 
naparte towards  the  states  and  the  princes  of 
Europe.  And,  with  this,  I  shall  take 
leave    of    Mr.    George    Johnstone    for 

the  present. Since    the    debate    upon 

the  subject  of  Bhurtpore  two  debates 
have  taken  place  upon  India  affairs  :  the 
first,  on  the  ^7th  inst.  upon  Mr.  Paull's 
motion  relative  to  the  transactions  in  Su- 
rat;  the  second,  on  the  19th  inst.  upon 
a  motion  of  Mr.  Hiley  Addington  for 
authorizing  the  Board  of  Controul,  of  which 
he  is  a  paid  member,  to  withhold,  at  their 
discretion,  any  part  of  the  papers  ordered 
by  a  vote  or  votes  of  the  House,  to  be  pro- 
duced for  the   inspection  of  the  members. 

In  the  first  of  these  debates  we  find 

two  circumstances  worthy  of  particular 
attention  ;  the  first  is  a  declaration  of  Mr. 
Fox,  who  said,  that  he  defied  any  one  to 
prove,  that  he  had,  either  in  or  out  ot  par- 
liament, either  directly  or  indirectly,  given 
encouragement  to  Mr.  Paull  to  proceed  in 
his  present  endeavours  to  obtain  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry ;  that  he  took  some  share 
of  blame  to  himself  for  having,  of  late 
years,  paid  too  little  attention  to  India 
affairs ;  that,  with  regard  to  inquiries,  tend- 
ing to  crimination,  he  thought  it,  generally 
speaking,  better  for  the  ministry  to  abstain 
from  interfering,  and  to  leave  the  task  to 
other  members  of  the  House ;  that,  as  to 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellesley,  he  had,  as 
yet,  no  opinion ;  and,  that,  when  the  time 
came,  he  should  act  as  the  case  seamed  to, 
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require.  Nobody  ever  said,  or  insinuated, 
that  I  know  of,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  given  en- 
couragement to  Mr.  Paull  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  perceive  why  he  did 
not  do  it ;  and,  as  to  Mr.  Windham,  he, 
previous  to  the  change  of  ministry,  seconded 
the  motions  of  Mr.  Paull,  and,  as  far  as 
one  can  possibly  judge  from  appearances  in 
parliament,  gave  hire  every  sort  of  encou- 
ragement that  it  was  in  his  power  to  give. 
But,  what  I  am  disposed  so  maintain,  is, 
that  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  every  man  of  the  ministry, 
the  Grenvilles  excepted,  are,  in  every 
way  that  men  can  be  pledged,  firmly  pledged 
to  support  every  motion  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellesley,  whose  sys- 
tem of  government  has  been  the  exact  re- 
verse of  what  they  have  always  held  forth 
as  the  proper  one  for  India  ;  and,  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  ministers  leaving  such  inquiries 
to  other  members  of  the  House,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  unreasonableness  of  supposing 
that  they,  who  have  all  the  information  in 
their  hands,  are  the  most  unfit  persons  for 
such  undertakings,  it  happens,  unfortunately 
for  the  consistency  of  this  system  of  neutra- 
lity, that  one  part  of  the  present  ministry, 
and  that  part,  too,  which  Mr.  Canning, 
(not  without  a  motive)  denominated  "  the 
"  great  presiding  soul,"m\ss  no  opportunity 
«f  defending   and  even  of  applauding  the 

conduct  of  Lord  Wellesley. The  other 

striking  circumstance  in  this  debate,  was, 
the  opinion  declared  by  SirT.  Mf.tcalf  (a 
Director)  as  contrasted  with  the  declaration 
of  Mr.  R.oeert  Thornton,  another  Di- 
rector. The  former,  at  the  close  of  a  speech, 
in  which  he  most  earnestly  besought  Mr. 
Paull  not  to  continue  his  pursuit  any  fur- 
ther, and,  in  case  of  this  advice  proving 
useless,  he  besought  the  House  not  to  grant 
the  production  of  any  more  papers  ;  at  the 
close  of  this  speech  the  eloquent  Sir.  T.  pro- 
nounced a  most  flattering  eulogium  upon  the 
conduct  and  the  measures  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
and  begged  the  House  to  consider,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  man  long  to  remain 
governor  of  India.  This  eulogium,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  considered,  that  Sir  T. 
from  having  a  son  in  a  very  high,  lucrative, 
and  confidential  office  under  Lord  Wellesley, 
was  likely  to  be  well-informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, appeared  to  Mr.  Thornton  to  call  for 
something  to  counteract  it  j  wherefore  Mr. 
Thornton  declared,  that  Sir  T.  did  not 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  court  of  direct- 
ors j  and,  he  begged  Sir  T.  to  recollect, 
that,  upon  this  subject,  he,  Sir  T.,  stood 
singly  against  the  other  tu  enty  -three  of  his 
brother  directors ! Mr.  Hiley  Adding- 
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ton's  motion  had  for  its  object  to  authorize 
the  Board  of  Controul  (of  which  Mr.  Hiley 
is  one  of  the  paid  members  observe)  to 
withhold,  at  their  discretion  any  of  the  papers 
ordered  by  the  House.  This  motion  was 
most  strenuously  resisted  by  Mr.  Francis, 
and,  after  a  determination  to  adhere,  had 
been  expressed  by  Mr.  Hiley,  Lord  Folkes- 
tone, at  the  close  of  a  speech  replete  with 
sound  argument  and  constitutional  senti- 
ments, declared  that  he  would  not  suffer 
such  a  motion  to  pass  without  dividing  the 
House.  Mr.  Fox  was  undecided.  He 
found  that  there  were  two  precedents  fir 
the  motion  ;  he  said,  that,  if  there  had 
been  no  precedent,  he  should  have  been 
decidedly  against  it ;  but,  there  being  the.se 
precedents,  he  was  in  doubt  what  course  to 
pursue.  Whereupon  Mr.  Banks  rose  to 
oppose  the  motion  ;  and  was  followed  by 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  who,  though  his 
mind  was  in  the  same  state,  with  respect  to 
the  matter,  as  Mr.  Fox's  was,  recom- 
mended to  his  "  Right  Hon.  friend  to 
"  witkdraiv  his  motion."  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  highly  disapproved  of  the  motion. 
Lord  Morpeth,  though  another  member 
of  the  Board  of  Controul,  utterly  disclaimed 
having  ever  approved  of  it.  Many  other 
persons  spoke ;  and,  through  the  whole 
debate,  there  was  no  one  who  expressed  an 
approbation  of  Mr  Hiley' s  motion,  except 
Lord  Tfmple,  who  (I  beseech  the  reader 
to  observe  it  and  to  remember  it  well)  had, 
in  the  debate  of  the  1/th,  concluded  his 
speech  in  the  following  words  :  "  if  the 
"  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Paull)  has 
"  any  regard  for,  and  wishes  to  serve  and 
"  oblige,  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Wellesley) 
"  I  advise  him  to  pursue  his  inquiry  ;  and, 
'*  if  he  has  any  regard  for  himself,  I  advise 
"  him  to  put  his  motions  in  his  pocket ;"  of 
the  sincerity  of  which  advice,  and  of  the 
confidence  of  the  noble  lord  in  his  noble 
friend's  innocence,  it  would,  after  the  de- 
bate of  the  ipth,  be   a  sort  of  infidelity  tp 

doubt! The  attention  of  the   House  of 

Commons  is,  then,  at  last,  seriously  turned 
to  this  important  inquiry  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  smothering  quality  which  appears  to 
have  been  communicated  to  all  the  news- 
papers except  the  Morning  Herald,  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country  will,  and 
must,  be  turned  to  the  same  object.— -As 
very  closely  connected  with  these  matters,  I 
shall  here  insert  an  account  of  a  dinner, 
given,  on  the  20th  instant  to  Lord  Wel- 
lesley at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  which,  with- 
out hinting  who  are  to  pay  for  it,  is 
said  to  have  cost  a  thousand  pounds.  The 
account  is  'token   from  the  now    leading 
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ministerial  paper,  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, which,  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
character,  does,  however,  think  it  neces- 
sary to  premise,  that  the  account  was 
"  sent  for  insertion."  - — ■=-«  Here  it  is  : 
"  the  entertainment  given  to  Marquis 
"  Wellesley  yesterday,  at  Willis's  Rooms, 
•'  was  the  best  conducted  and  most  expres- 
"  sive  mark  of  respect  and  attention  which 
"  we  remember  to  have  been  evinced  by  in- 
"  dividuals,  as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem 
"  for  an  illustrious  public  character.  Party 
"  and  politics  were  on  this  occasion  entirely 
"  forgotten,  whilst  a  spirit  of  harmony,  and 
"■  attachment  to  their  noble  guest,  seemed 
"  to  be  the  predominant  sentiment  that  per- 
"  vaded  this  festive  meeting.  The  gentle- 
"  men  who  thus  manifested  their  personal 
'■'  regard  for  the  Marquis,  were  among  the 
"  most  distinguished  civil  and  military  offi- 
■'  cers  of  his  Majesty  and  the  East  India 
"  Company  who  served  in  India  during  the 
"  Marquis  Wellesley' s  administration,  also 
"  the  principal  private  gentlemen  who  re- 
"  sided  there  at  the  same  peiiod,  these,  al- 
"  together,  formed  a  numerous  and  most 
"  respectable  body,  composed  of  persons 
■**  from  each  of  the  several  presidencies  of 
"  India.  The  style  of  the  entertainment 
"  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  occa- 
"  sion  ;  the  choicest  wines,  and  all  the  de- 
"  licacies  of  the  season  were  provided,  and 
"  the  guests  who  partook  were,  for  the  most 
"  part,  of  the  highest  rank  and  distinction. 
"  Among  the  company  we  noticed  the  fol 
tc  lowing  personages  . — Duke — Montrose. 
"  Marquisses— Buckingham,  Thomond  and 
"  Blandford. — Earls.  Westmoreland,  Win- 
"  chelsea,  Sandwich,  Dartmouth,  Bucking- 
"  hamshire,  Chatham,  Bathurst,  Camden, 
"  Fortescue,  Malmsbury, Westmeath,  Carys- 
"  fort,  and  Limerick. — Viscounts.  Lowthor 
"  and  Sidmouth.— Lords.  Hawkesbury, 
"  Braybrooke,  Auckland,  Mulgrave,  Car- 
"  rington,  Bayning,  Glastonbury,  Henley, 
"  Glenbervie,  Clancarty,  and  Castlereagh. 
"  — The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
"  mods. — Sirs.  E.  Nepean,  W.  Farquhar, 
"  T.  Metcalfe,  W.  Grant,  A.  Wellesley, 
"  A.  Clarke, .  and  J.  Newport. — Generals. 
"  Phipps,  Forbes,  and  Balfour. — Colonels. 
"  Leslie,  Blair,  Wood,  Shaw,  and  Welker- 
"  stone. — Messrs.  Vansittart,  C.  Greville, 
"  Canning,  J.  Sullivan,  Wallace,  Steel, 
■'•  Holford,  Hobhouse,  H.  Addington,  W, 
"  Lake,  Wellesley  Pole,  H.  Wellesley, 
'■'  Willis,  Dundas,  S.  Bernard,  Hastings,  11. 
"  Johnson,  Baber,  Monckton,  Goldiog, 
"  Russel,  &C.  The  musick  was  excellent ; 
:t  the  most  celebrated  vocal  performers  gave 
'  delightful  specimens  of  .their  profession.!! 
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"  abilities.  General  Harris,  the  Victor  of 
ec  Seringapatam,  proposed  several  loyal  and 
"  patriotic  toasts,  "  The  King,"  "  The 
"  Queen  and  Royal  Family,"  "  The  Prince 
"  of  Wales,"  "  The  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
"  the  Navy,"  '.«  The  Duke  of  York  and 
"  the  Army,"  "  The  India  Company," 
*'  The  India  Directors,"  and  "  The  Me- 
"  mory  of  Lord  Cornwallis." — Also  each  of 
"  the  ieading  Members  of  the  present  Ad- 
"  ministration.  The  health  of  the  Marquis 
"  Wellesley  was  drank  with  sincere  fervour, 
"  which  drew  from  his  lord shiu  an  acknow- 
"  ledgement  expressed  in  the  most  animated 
"  and  grateful  terms;  the  scene  altogether 
"  was  extremely  interesting  and  brilliant, 
"  nor  should  it  pass  unnoticed,  that  those 
"  gentlemen  who  offered  so  pleasing  a  tri- 
"  bute  of  their  applause,  were  all  locally 
"  acquainted  with  Marquis  Weilesley's  ad- 
"  ministration  in  that  country,  which  has 
<f  -been  the  theatre  of  his  lordship's  impor- 
"  tant  and  splendid  services" Of  the  can- 
vassing for  this  dinner,  in  which  respect  it 
bears  no  faint  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
supper  in  the  parable ;  of  the  persons 
who,  at  last  condescended  to  assist  at  it;  of 
those  who  positively  refused  to  assist;  of  those 
who  tcok  their  names  out  after  they  had 
been  entered  upon  the  list ;  of  these  we  will 
not,  at  present,  speak  in  detail ;  but  will 
content  ourselves  with  two  short  observa- 
tions; 1st  that,  of  all  the  East-India  Direc- 
tors, 24  in  number,  Sir  T.  Metcalf  only 
could  be  prevailed  ,o\\  to  attend  ;  and,  2nd, 
with  respect  to  the  most  probable  object  of 
the  dinner,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind 
Mr.  Hiley  and  Lord  Temple,  who  seem 
to  lay  so  much  stress  .  upon  precedents,  of 
the  curious  fact,  that  a  grand  dinner  was 
given  to  Mr.  Hastinos,  the  24  East-India 
Directors  making  part  of  the  gue-ts,  and 
that,  in  a  very  few  months  afterwards,  that 
gentleman  was,  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, impeached  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  ! r- 

With  this  hint  respecting  precedents,  we 
will,  for  this  week,  dismiss  our  remarks 
upon  the  Affairs  of  India. 

Several  other  subjects  prc=s  forward  for 
discussion,  and  particularly  some  of  those 
agitated  b)  mv  correspondents  .  but,  want 
of  time  will,  I  hope,  be  accepted  as  an 
apology. 

TJIE    AKMY. 

Dear  Sif, — About  a  month  ago  I  was 
introduced  to  an  acquaintance  with  you, 
through  the  medium  of  your  Weekly  Rc- 
gisler,  and  have  since  acknowledged  myself 
obliged  to  a  reverend  fijciul  tor   the  intjy- 
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duction,  for '  I  am  pleased  with  your  man- 
ners, because  they  appear  independent,  al- 
though I  cannot  subscribe  to  some  of  your 
opinions.  Your  high  commendations  of 
Mr.  Windham,  your  unqualified  censures  of 
the  late  ministry,  your  wish  for  something 
quite  new,  and  your  downright  abuse  of  the 
volunteer  system,  have  led  me  into  a  la- 
byrinth, from  which  I  am  unable  to  extricate 
myself  without  your  assistance.  In  your 
Register  (speaking  o(  Mr.  Windham  and 
the  army,  you  say,  "  Most  sincerely  do  I 
declare,  that  I  am  convinced,  that  no  man 
in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  compared  with  him 
in  point  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  as  far  as 
it  is  connected  with  subjects  of  this  sort." 
What,  Sir,  is  it  that  has  convinced  you  of 
this  ?  Is  it  his  having  conversed  with  you 
on  the  subject,  and  fallen  in  with  your  opi- 
nions ?  Or,  is  it  because  the  country  was  suc- 
cessful during  the.  period  that  he  superin- 
tended the  war-department  ?  I  should  ex- 
pect it  was  the  latter,  for  the  former  could 
be  matter  of  speculative  opinion  only,  and 
ought  not  to  convince,  although  it  might  en- 
courage a  hope.  And,  what  advantages  did 
.the  army  or  the  country  receive  from  his 
exalted  abilities?  Did  they  not  appear  be- 
cause he  was  controled  by  Mr.  Pitt  ?  If  so, 
why  did  he  continue  so  long  in  office,  with 
salutary  measures  in  his  heart  and  baneful 
ones  in  his  hands  ?  Was  it  from  love  of  of- 
fice, or  a  love  of  emolument  ?  But  we  are 
now  to  have  something  "  Quite  new,  and  any 
thing  that  is  not  so  will  be  useless  !"  This, 
indeed,  is  charming ;  but  the  Parish-re- 
cruiting Bill  was  quite  new,  and  proves  that 
measures  ought  to  have  something  more 
than  being  quite  new,  to  recommend  them. 
We  are,  however,  to  expect  better  things 
from  Mr.  Windham,  than  we  received  from 
the  late  ministry  ;  and  for  your  sake,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
of  my  country,  1  hope  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed. I  hope  he  will  adopt  measures 
that  will  ensure  our  safety  :  but  you  say, 
that  "  To  suppose  any  other  than  regu- 
lar soldiers  are  fit  to  be  opposed  in  batile 
to  the  armies  of  France,  is  a  mark  of  as  per- 
fect insanity  as  ever  was  a  passport  to  Bed- 
lam." So  said  Mr.  Pitt,  when  the  sans- 
culottes of  France  talked  of  opposing  the 
combined  armies.  But  how  many  regulars 
must  wo  have  to  oppose  them  ?  How  are 
they  to  be  raised,  and  where  are  experienced 
officers  to  command  them-?  These  arc  se- 
rious questions,  and  I  expect  that  you  have 
a  serious  answer  ready  tor  me,  "  In  Mr. 
Wiudham's  quite  mew  plan."  His  plan, 
then,  must  be  very  prolific,  and  you  must 
excuse  me  if  I  have  my  doubts  about  it  ;   for 


we  have  had  so  many  mountains  in  labour  to. 
bring  forth  a  mouse,  that  I  cannot  dismiss 
my  fears.  Nay,  if  I  had  not  these,  I  should 
have  others.  Must  an  alarm  be  again  rung, 
and  must  we  resign  the  liberties  we  have 
protected  from  the  licentiousness  of  France, 
to  Mr.  Windham  and  a  large  standing  army, 
merely  because  he  flunks  the  volunteers  can- 
not be  made  an  efficient  force,  and  you  can 
abuse  then";  ?  Because  he  has  a  military 
bantling  that  lie  wants  the  country  to  nurse, 
and  you  sicken  at  the  "  Predominance  of 
trade  and  commerce  ?"  Pardon  me,  Sir,  if 
I  am  wrong,  but  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
whole  of  your  creed,  I  cannot  say  that  the 
volunteers  have  "  Degraded  the  military 
character  of  the  country,  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  nothing  but  mischief,  and 
that  the  country  would  be  safer  without 
them."  What,  Sir,  is  this  language  the 
poor  return  you  owe  them  ?  And  would  you 
have  his  Majesty,  the  parliament,  the  coun- 
try, after  encouraging  them  to  assemble,  dis- 
miss them  in  disgrace  ?  This,  Sir,  is  a  mea- 
sure above  my  comprehension.  At  least,  it 
is  so,  if  it  must  be  classed  with  those  that 
are  esteemed,  either  wise  or  honourable. 
The  volunteer  system  is,  certainly,  not  per- 
fect ;  but  wherein  has  it  tended  to  "  De- 
grade, nay,  totally  to  extinguish,  the  military 
character  of  the  nation."  Has  it  degraded 
the  very  few  military  characters  that  had  ar- 
rived at  an  enviable  eminence,  previous  to 
the  war  with  France  ?  Has  it  degraded  the 
character  of  Lord  Hutchinson,  Gen.  Moore, 
and  others  who  have  gained  a  reputation 
during  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  volun- 
teers were  in  arms  ?  Or  has  it  not  rather 
obliged  the  gni  tie  men  officers  that  were  above. 
learning  the  drudgery  of  their  profession,  to 
learn  their  a,  b,  c  ?  The  military  character  of 
the  country  has  certainly  been  in  a  degraded 
situation,  but  the  volunteer  system  did  not 
produce,  it  only  exposed  it  ;  or,  rather, 
threw  it  into  the  foreground  by  becoming 
itself  the  foil,  and  thereby  shewing  its  tat- 
tered drapery.  By  this  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  insinuate,  that  there  was  no  abi- 
lities, no  science,  in  the  army  :  for  there 
certainly  were  men  of  abilities,  and  men  of 
science,  but  they  Were  not  to  be  found  in 
every  battajion.  There  were  some  good 
soldiers,  there  were  many  fine  gentlemen. 
Do  you  believe  the  assertion  of  your  corres- 
pondent from  Hnntsmoore,  that  "  There 
are  not  ten  regiments  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, m  which  there  are  two  captains  who 
could  command  a  battalion  through  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  nineteen  manoeuvres,  &c.?" 
Perhaps  you  do  iv.t  believe  him,  and  IshouUf 
be  sorry  to   be  enabled  to  j  rove  it  j   but  1 
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have  seen  captains,  previous  to  their  being 
degraded  by  the  volunteer  system,  superior 
to  the  mean  art  of  recollecting,  or  attempt- 
ing to  recollect,  the  words  of  command  ; 
and  I  have  heard  them  say  to  their  Serjeants, 
"  Well,  what  next,  &c."  The  drudgery 
of  the  battalion  was  beneath  them,  it  was 
unfashionable  to  appear  as  if  they  had  risen 
from  the  ranks.  And  this  is  the  military 
character,  the  volunteer  system  has  degraded ! 
This  is  the  system  of  real  splendour  !  Sure- 
ly, Mr.  Cobbett,  this  is  a  labyrinth  !  This  is 
inexplicable  !  Do  let  us  go  back,  for  the 
further  we  proceed  the  more  intricate  ap- 
pears the  way.  Let  us  return  to  Mr.  Wind- 
ham. Must  none  of  his  officers,  in  his  quite 
new  phalanx,  be  men  of  business,  i.  e. 
"  Mercantile  red-coats  ?"  Must  none  of  the 
inspectors,  reviewers,  &c.  be  "  Flatterers 
or  toad-ealers  ?"  This  will  be  very  fine  in- 
deed !  and  ve  may  never  again  find  our- 
selves oblige  1  to  use  such  strange  epithets  ; 
but  often  recur  to  the  more  pleasing  language 
Used  by  yon,  in  page  205,  where  you  say, 
*'  I  was  second  to  no  man  in  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  exalting  the  military  profession." 
But  to  urge  the  necessity,  without  pointing 
out  some  of  the  means,  is  only  trifling  with 
the  subject.  And  what  means  have  you 
pointed  out  ?  Have  you  recommended  an 
attention  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  army, 
to  its  physical  powers,  to  its  mechanical 
strength,  to  its  existing  abuses,  and  to  its 
theoretical,  as  well  as  its  practical  informa- 
tion ?  If  you  have  recommended  an  atten- 
tion to  these,  you  have  done  well ;  but,  in- 
stead of  these,  what  have  you  done?  You  have 
undertaken  a  petty  warfare,  and  attempted  to 
exalt  the  regulars  by  degrading  the  volun- 
teers. This,  Sir,  is  much  beneath  you,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  soon  perceive 
your  error,  and  make  some  atonement.  In- 
deed, I  am  ready  to  confess,  that  your  stric- 
tures on  Lord  Grenville's  Auditorship,  and 
Lord  Ellenborough's  place  in  the  Cabinet, 
have  nearly  balanced  your  account  with  me, 
and  I  as  sincerely  commend  you  for  them, 
as  I  discommend  you  for  the  other.  I  would, 
however,  recommend  a  rather  more  tem- 
perate language  ;  for  you  have  so  blackened 
the  characters  of  the  late  ministry,  that  I 
begin  to  feel  for  them  a  little,  though  I 
much  disliked  them  before,  and  am  ready 
to  conclude,  they  were  not  so  bad  as  you  re- 
present them.  This  effect  may  be  produced, 
by  the  same  kind  of  language,  in  other 
cases ;  and  when  it  is  used,  on  almost  every 
occasion,  it  becomes  habitual,  and,  like 
common  swearing,  is  but  little  regarded. «-* 
I  have  not  introduced  into  this  letter,  ar- 
guments to  prove  the  utility  of  ths  volun- 


teer corps,  pointed  out  the  advantages  that 
have  been  already  derived  from  them,  or 
given  you  hints  for  their  improvements  ;  but 
if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  insert  this 
letter  in  your  Register,  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  another. — I  re- 
main, Sir,  &c.  Richard. — Cotswold  Hilb, 
March  10,  1806. 

MILITARY     PENSIONS. 

Sir  ;  Possessing  as  1  do  an  enthusias- 
tic veneration  for  every  thing  that  comes 
from  your  pen,  I  have  read  with  no  common 
interest,  what  you  have  mentioned  in  the 
two  last  numbers  of  your  invaluable  Politi- 
cal Register,  on  the  formation  of  an  army. 
At  present  we  have  a  profusion  of  red  coats, 
but  certainly  few  soldiers ;  and,  if  any  man 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  all  equal  to  the 
Herculean  task,  it  certainly  is  Mr.  Wind- 
ham. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
high  bounties,  so  disgraceful  to  the  nation, 
and  ever  prejudicial  to  the  individual,  might 
be  done  away,  by  enlisting  soldiers  for  se- 
ven years  ;  a  re-engagement  for  a  like  period 
in  his  own  regiment  should  entitle  the  sol- 
dier to  a  certain  pension,  and  when  disposed 
to  a  third  enlistment  for  a  like  period, 
(making  in  all  21  years)  the  soldier  should 
be  entitled  to  an  increase  of  pension,  with 
the  privileges  of  a  freeholder  in  the  county 
he  came  from;  and  an  increased  pension 
where  the  soldier  was  willing,  and  capable, 
of  making  a  fourth  engagement.  This  would 
do  away  the  necessity  of  having  men  held  in 
bondage  for  life,  in  veteran  battalions,  the 
establishment  of  which,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  is  prejudicial  to  the  service.  And, 
I  believe,  in  the  British  service  only,  is  the 
feather  of  rank  rudely  wrested  from  the  ve- 
terans brow,  when  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  A  civilian  who  has  lived  upon 
the  fat  of  the  land,  turned  from  his  office, 
obtains  a  pension.  An  officer  who  has 
served  half  a  century,  and  braved  the  field, 
and  foreign  climates,  is  turned  into  a  veteran 
battalion ;  and  has  to  regret,  his  friends  had 
not  made  him  a  chimney  sweep. -Bei>i- 

64.RIUS. 


COUNTRY    BANKS. 

Thou  art  a  bold  writer,  friend  Cobbett. 
Thou  utterest  many  wholesome  truths  ii\ 
plain  language;  the  language,  indeed,  of  as- 
perity; but,  the  subjects  of  thy  animadver- 
sion may  render  such  language  expedient. 
Thou  ha.st  said  a  great  deal  about  the  paper- 
money-makers,  and  blood-suckers,  who  in- 
habit the  town.  What  "are  thy  thoughts  of 
this  description  of  the  community  who  dwell 
iu  the  country  ?  Their  paper  commodity,  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  my  residence,  "  lias 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished."  Their  ten  and  Jive  pound 
notes  have  forced  the  Bank  of  England 
nearly  out  of  circulation,  and  a  late  inunda- 
tion of  one  pound  notes  threatens  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  the  precious  metal.  The  conse- 
quence to  the  shopkeeper,  who  should  re- 
fuse these  notes,  would  be  the  loss  of  his 
trade,  and  eventual  ruin.  Canst  thou  sug- 
gest a  remedy  for  this  evil,  friend  Cobbett  ? 
And  what  will  be  the  issue  to  the  holders  of 
these  notes,  it"  the  evil  be  not  speedily  re- 
moved ? A  Country  Tradesman. 


COUNTRY    B.WKS. 

Sir; 1  have  frequently  been  surprised, 

•when  reading  your  Register,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  existing  in  this  kingdom,  has 
not  been  exposed  to  the  public,  and  in  your 
masterly  way  laid  open  to  your  readers.  I 
mean  the  Country  Banks,  which  in  every 
country  town  have  been  set  up  by  adventu- 
rers ;  such  as  drapers,  grocers,  attorneys, 
&c.  &c.  &.C.,  without  any  authority  what- 
ever, to  supply  the  whole  kingdom  with  pa- 
per currency  of  their  own  coining,  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  is  beyond  calculation.  Those 
bankers  being  under  no  restrictions  in  regard 
to  quantity,  take  every  opportunity  of  circula- 
ting their  trash,  by  loans,  to  yeomen  and 
tradesmen,  by  entering  into  all  sorts  of  jobs 
and  speculations,  which  paper,  when  out  of 
their  hands,  cannot  be  redeemed  by  them 
but  by  the  same  coinage  ;  for  they  issue  no 
specie.  Their  constant  answer  is,  the  Bank 
of  England  issue  no  money,  therefore  we 
cannot.  But  the  most  alarming  of  all  is, 
the  holders  of  this  paper  having  no  security 
but  the  issuers,  what  will  be  the  consequence 
to  them,  in  case  of  a  crash  amongst  those 
coiners  ?  which  must  inevitably  happen 
should  ever  specie  come  again  into  circula- 
tion, as  their  issues  exceed  perhaps  twenty 
times  their  property,  and  every  one  would 
run  for  gold  in  lieu  of  their  trash.  The  hold- 
ers of  this  paper  are  from  necessity  obliged 
to  take  it,  there  being  no  other  currency  ; 
not  a  Bank  of  England  note  is  ever  seen  at 
any  distance  from  London,  nor  will  any 
country  people  take  them,  because  the  cry 
from  the  paper  coiners  is,  those  of  the  Bank 
of  England  circulating  in  the  country  are  all 
forged  notes.  Surely  it  is  not,  it  cannot,  be 
legal,  for  those  persons  to  set  up  mints  and 
supply  the  whole  kingdom  with  a  currency 
of  paper  of  no  value  (and  there  is  no  other) 
without  the  authority  of  parliament.    The 


Bank  of  England  cannot  do  it  ;  the  directors 
are  authorised  under  Restrictions,  and  are 
frequently  called  upon  by  parliament,  to 
shew  their  issues  do  not  exceed  their  real 
property  in  specie,  or  the  worth  of  it.  Then 
why  shall  those  country  paper-mongers  be 
permitted  to  plunder  the  country,  make 
princely  fortunes,  so  much  so,  that  when- 
ever an  estate  (no  matter  what  magnitude) 
is  to  be  sold,  it  is  a  banker  in  general  who  is 
the  purchaser,  and  pays  for  it  with  bis  own 
paper ;  this  inundation  of  paper  must  also 
enhance  the  price  of  every  necessary  of  life, 
as,  at  all  times,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
currencyin  circulation,  provisions  have  borne 
a  proportionable  price  ;  we  have  heard 
of  a  peck  of  wheat  for  a  penny  and  an  ox 
for  5s.  This  paper  also  gives  an  undue  in-1 
rluence  to  the  ifsuers  at  all  elections  for 
county  and  borough  members,  as  all  the  yeo- 
men and  tradesmen  to  whom  they  lend  their 
paper  (and  they  press  it  upon  them)  are  en- 
tirely under  their  controul,  and  very  soon 
we  shall  see  one  partner  at  least  in  every  one 
of  those  shops,  in  parliament  (many  are  at 
present)  in  that  case  uniting  with  their  bro- 
ther bankers  in  London,  stock-jobbers  and 
underwriters,  who  are  most  of  them  mem- 
bers, they  will  have  such  a  powerful  weight 
in  parliament  that  we  shall  never  see  the 
King's  gold  coin  in  circulation  again.  In 
short,  there  are  so  many  evils  arising  from 
country  banks,  one  is  astonished  at  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  being  connived  at  J  so 
long.  I  have  no  doubt,  were  a  tax 
laid  upon  every  individual  banking  shop 
in  the  country'  at  J.  1000  per  annum, 
two  at  least  in  every  great  town  would 
pay  it  rather  than  give  up  so  enriching  a  si- 
tuation, and  in  the  smaller  towns  one  would 
pay  it.  I  know  in  one  country  to Wn  two* 
shops,  whose  average  paper  amounts  to  near- 
ly JL  300,000  each,  that  they  have  in  circu- 
lation ;  and,  by  this  at  least  they  profit  5 
per  cent.  Or  those  who  are  desirous  to  con- 
tinue bankers  to  be  called  upon  for  a  loan  to 
the  public  of  ^40,000  at  J.1.  10s.  per  cent, 
or  not  be  allowed  to  issue  any  paper,  which 
would  in  some  measure  be  a  security  to  the" 
holders  of  their  paper,  as  well  as  letting  the 
public  share  in  the  profits  gained  by  the 
bankers  from  the  people  taking  the  paper. 
At  ail  events,  something  should  be  done  to 
stop  the  present  practice,  or  eventually  the 
country  must  be  ruined  by  it. —I  hate  just 
given  you  these  hints,  which  put  into  pro- 
per shape  and  good  language,  will  do  some 
good  towards  putting  a  stop  to  the  mischief- 
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— I  have  another  case  to  mention,  which  is 
a  very  serious  hardship  upon  the  poor  la- 
bourer and  mechanic  :  when  they  receive 
their. week's  wages  they  are  paid  by  their 
employers  in  country  bank  paper  in  one 
pound  notes,  according  to  the  number  of 
men  to  be  paid:  they  take  them  to  the 
banker,  who  will  give  them  others  in  lieu  of 
them,  but  will  not  give  them  silver  or  cop- 
per for  them  :  they  then  run  from  house  to 
house  trying  to  get  them 'Changed;  no:  at 
last  they  are  compelled  either  to  spend  a  part  of 
them  at  an  ale-house,  or  buy  some  goods  at 
a  shop  (and,  probably,  what  is  not  imme- 
diately wanted)  otherwise  they  cannot  obtain 
change  for  the  paper,  to  layout  in  provisions 
for  their  family  5  if  they  do  not  buy  any 
thing,  the  alehouse  man  or  shopkeeper  (if 
they  change  it)  demands  a  shilling  for  break- 
ing each  note  as  it  is  called.  The  poor  man 
has  no  other  alternative,  he  must  do  this  or 
keep  the  paper.  The  person  who  pays  his 
men  can  do  no  otherwise,  as  he  cannot  ob- 
tain specie,  none  being  in  circulation.— 
Your  constant  reader. A  Farmer. 


LORD  MELVILLE. 

Sir, — In  the  Register  in.  April  or  May 
last,  a  letter  was  inserted  containing  insi- 
nuations, that  if  an  investigation  were  made 
into  the  disposal  of  the  King's  revenue  in 
Scotland,  and  the  payment  of  pensions  and 
bounties,  there  abuses  would  be  discovered. 
Subsequently,  a  motion  was  made  in  par- 
liament by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  for  several 
accounts  upon  this  subject ;  and  from  those 
produced  and  now  printed,  (though  by  no 
means  complete)  all  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  alluded  to,  said,  isproved.  It  appears, 
in  the  first  place,  that  his  Majesty's  Scot's 
revenue  is  frittered  away  by  grants,  (which 
are  really  pensions,  though  they  do  not  enter 
the  pension  list)  so  that  it  never  reaches  the 
Exchequer.  For  example,  6001.  a  year  to 
the  Right  Honourable  William  Dnndas,  out 
of  the  rents  of  the  lordship  of  Ross ;  the 
late  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Fife  to  Lady 
Melville,  &c.  &c.  2dly.  That  the  pension 
list  has  been  regularly  increasing  since  1/98. 
When  the  accounts  produced  close  in  May, 
1805,  the  amount  was  12,0001.  a  year  more 
than  in  1 798,  and,  if  the  account  had  been 
carried  on,  the  increase  would  have  been 
much  more,  as  it  stops  precisely  when  the 
pension  of  15001.  to  Lord  Melville  and 
some  others  were  about  to  be  added.  3dly. 
It  appears,  that  the  King's  hereditary  and 
reserved  revenue  not  being  sufficient  to  pay 
the  pensions  and  usual  bounties,  the  de- 
ficiency is  from  time  to  time  made  up  by 
issues  from  the  public  revitnue,  upon  orders 


from  the  Treasury,  backed  by  the  warrants 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  The  sums 
so  issued  are  not  great,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same,  and  one  would  wish  to  know  how 
such  an  application  of  the  public  revenue 
can  be  justified.  And,  lastly,  there  appears 
various  large  sums  issued  to  persons  who 
hold  no  official  situations,  upon  warrants 
from  the  Treasury,  without  account.  It  is 
grievously  suspected  in  Scotland,  that  these 
are  ministerial  jobs,  and  not  improbably  for 
money  spent  in  elections,  or  supporting  the 
ministerial  candidates. — Surely  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  contend  that  the  public  money,  or 
even  the  King's  own  money,  when  the  pub- 
lic is  called  on  to  make  up  deficiencies, 
should  be  given  in  this  way,  the  purpose 
kept  secret,  and  all  account  dispensed  with. 


FATB    OF  THE    FUNDS. 

Sir, Viewing  as  I  do  the  subject  of 

the  funds  in  much  the  same  way  with  your- 
self, and  being  anxious  to  be  persuaded,  if  I 
could  reasonably  and  honestly  feel  so,  of  the 
justice  of  ceasing  to  pay  interest  on  them ; 
yet,  I  cannot  without  stronger  argument 
bring  myself  to  consider  it  would  be  just  to 
destroy  them  entirely  ;  and  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  it  likewise,  one  of  your  sugges- 
tions makes  me  doubt  more  than  I  had  be- 
fore done ;  that  is,  your  conceiving  it  was 
necessary  that  loans  should  still  be  made ; 
now,  I  cannot  comprehend  how  the  minis- 
try now  in  power  could  hope  to  make  a  loan, 
if  they  do  not  continue  to  pay  interest 
for  all  hitherto  made. — With  regard  too,  to 
the  justice  of  ceasing  to  pay  interest,  or  tax- 
es, for  the  sums  hitherto  borrowed,  I  am  very 
well  aware  that  it  is  the  duty,  the  paramount 
duty,  of  those  in  power  to  take  care  that  the 
nation  does  not  sink  under  its  debts,  from  a 
false  sense  of  its  honour;  I  am  likewise 
aware,  that  it  ought  to  regard  in  a  much 
more  favourable  view  the  landed,  mercan- 
tile, (properly  so  called)  and  all  the  trading 
interests  dependant  upon  labour,  or  upon, 
capital,  so  far  as  the  capital  is  necessary  to 
call  forth  the  labour,  and  to  enable  it  to  be 
productive ;  and,  as  generally  speaking, 
there  is  less  of  gambling  sort  of  speculation, 
less  of  mere  money  making  speculation,  in 
the  above  description  of  persons,  than  in 
funded  proprietors,  I  conceive  from  their 
character  they  do  deserve  very  superior  con- 
sideration :  inasmuch  too,  as  they  form  the 
strength  of  the  nation,  and  the  fund  owners 
consume  that  strength,  the  claim  to  favour 
unquestionably  is  all  on  one  side  :  but,  when 
we  recollect  the  motives  for  which  the  debt 
was  contracted,  which  was  to  prevent  the 
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then  present  accumulation  of  taxes  crowding 
the  landed,  trading,  mercantile,  and  labo- 
rious descriptions  of  persons,  when  we  con- 
sider too,  that  to  lend  money  to  the  public 
in  its  wants  is  no  wise  blameable,  and  more- 
over, when  one  calls  to  mind  that  those  ve- 
ry descriptions,  will  be  generally  speaking, 
the  most  benefited  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  debt,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  justice, 
that  the  fund-owners  should  be  the  sole  suf- 
ferers, unless  I  was  convinced  it  was  impos- 
sible that  all  descriptions  could  bear  a  part, 
and  the  country  not  be  undone.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  the  income  tax  was  to  be  very 
highly  raised ;  supposing,  making  a  more 
liberal  allowance  to  land-owners  for  repairs, 
outgoings,  improvements,  &c.  than  our  late 
minister  (who  seemed  always  utterly  igno- 
rant of  country  life,  and  the  needs  of  coun- 
try gentlemen)  ever  proposed;  1 -third  of 
the  present  rents  of  estates  was  to  be  taken 
as  an  annual  and  perpetual  land  tax;  sup- 
posing the  like  rate  was  to  be  taken  from  all 
properties  as  a  like  perpetual  tax ;  and  that 
the  funds  were  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
to  be  reduced;  this  would  at  one  blow  lake 
off,  to  speak  in  round  numbers  200,000,000 
of  debt;  for  36  to.  the  claim  to  be  paid  the 
principal  again,  I  for  one  can  never  subscribe 
to  its  having  an  existence.  At  the  above 
proposed  increase  of  perpetual  tax,  I  have 
no  doubt  you  yourself,  and  every  one  at  first, 
will  cry  out  most  furiously ;  as  reducing  so 
very  much  more,  the  already  miserably  re- 
duced, landed  interest.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  it  would  have  the  effect  to  bear  so  ex- 
tensive a  degree  as  at  first  appears.  If  it 
should  keep  many  more  in  the  country  than 
are  there  now,  it  would  be  no  great  harm  to 
them,  nor  the  public  ;  it  would  not  take  off 
from  their  consequence  nor  their  indepen- 
dence ;  and  all  being  reduced  together,  for 
I  could  wish  taxes  to  begin  in  a  more  re- 
duced scale,  or  rather  with  abatements  for 
specific  reasons,  with  almost  the  lowest  in- 
dependent order  of  subjects :  the  landown- 
ers too,  would  be  able  soon  to  raise  their 
land  ;  at  any  rate  they  certainly  would  from 
all  late  experience,  be  able  to  do  so  before 
very  long,  and  as  the  tax  would  never  in- 
crease in  amount  to  thern,  it  would  soon 
diminish  in  proportion.  From  the  tax'  on 
the  funds  too,  I  would  by  no  means  exempt 
foreigners,  as  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded  in  doing; 
I  can  see  no  well  weighed  reason  for  that, 
(though  at  the  first  view  it  seemed  plausible 
and  reasonable  ;)  for  all  foreigners  chuse 
our  funds  either  for  their  convenience, 
from  its  supposed  security," (and  that  quality 
I  conceive  would  be  increased  no  little  for 
the  residue  oi'it ;.)  or  from  the  pecuniary  ad- 
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vantage  they  might  gain ;  now,  that  we 
should  be  made  to  suffer  almost  beyond  en- 
durance, that  foreigners  may  fatten  upon  our 
distresses,  I  cannot  think  is  requisite.  I  will 
not  intrude  many  words  more ;  I  am  a  land- 
owner myself,  from  interest  it  will  be 
thought  I  am  necessarily  ;  from  conviction, 
however,  of  its  superior  importance  for  the 
public  benefit,  I  am  still  more  highly  attach- 
ed to  it ;  but  I  cannot  think  the  proprietors 
of  it  are  men  of  that  character  which  deserve 
to  be  saved  from  pecuniary  ruin;  or,  which 
is  of  more  importance  far,  are  of  characters 
such  as  to  serve  their  King  and  country  in 
the  present  crisis ;  if  they  would  not,  I  will 
not  say  chearfully,  (for  I  fear  dissipation, 
pleasure,  and  eti'eminacy  of  mind  is  too  pre- 
valent among  all  descriptions,  to  hope  for 
that;)  but  without  resistance  submit  it  to  sa- 
crifices to  the  above  extent,  if  they  could 
but  feel  secure  that  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
would  be  conducted  with  a  constant  and 
zealous  attention  to  its  honour  and  indepen- 
dence; a  hope  which  from  the  gracious  ac- 
cordance of  our  Sovereign,  with  the  desires 
of  his  people  in  the  formation  of  his  minis- 
try, the  country  begins  to  indulge  with  con- 
fidence.  1  am,  Sir,  your  very  sincere  ad- 
mirer, anJ  constant  reader — Britanxus. 
March  3,  1SO0". 

CLERGY   RESIDENCE   ACT. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  IV.  ffihdham. 
Sir, — From  the  liberal  ideas  expressed  in 
your  speeches  against  the  act  for  enforcing 
the  clergy  to  residence,  I  will  cherish  the 
hope,  that  you  will  still  support  their  cause, 
by  moving  for  a  repeal  of  that  act.  Thfl 
Act  of  Henry  Vlllth,  harsh  and  unjust  as 
it  was,  did  not  oppress  the  clergy  so  much  as 
the  present  law  ;  for  by  this  the  common  in- 
former, in  some  instances,  can  recover  five 
times  as  much  as  he  could  by  the  Act  of 
Henry  Vlllth. — That  residence  is  a  moral 
duty  is  not  denied  ;  it  is  also  a  moral  duty 
for  all  gentlemen  to  reside  part  of  the  year 
on  their  estates ;  but  the  law  has  made  pro- 
vision for  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  by  allow- 
ing curates,  who  must  be  approved  of  by 
the  Bishops.  These  resident  curates,  being 
generally  young  and  respectable  men,  per- 
form the  parochial  duties  better  than  the  o.A 
or  infirm  incumbents.  This  may  be  easily 
conceived,  when  it  is  remembered,  that 
most  of  our  Bishops  and  superior  clergy  were 
curates  in  their  younger  days.  It  is  ivi  iainiy 
to  the  credit  of  the  clergy,  that  no  complaint 
has  ever  been  brought  against  them  in  par- 
liament for  npn-residejice  ;  ior,  it  is  well 
known,  that  they  generally  did  reside,  vvhor.i 
ace  was  toleri.b'.e  and  practicable,  they 
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were  invited  to  residence  by  interest,  by  in- 
clination, and  duty;  these  arc  better  motives 
than  what  are  enforped  by  an  act,  degrading 
and  afflicting  them  with  heavy  pains  an 
penalties.  But  when  men  were  verging  to 
the  decline  of  life,  after  having  spent  their 
best  days  in  the  duties  of  their  parish,  they 
naturally  hoped  to  have  the  privilege  to  live 
where  they  pleased,  for  they  then  wanted  the 
aid  and  comfort  of  society  in  towns,  or  among 
their  friends  aud  relations  ;  but  for  such 
purposes  as  these,  and  many  others  of  great 
importance  to  clergymen,  the  act  does  not 
allow  absence,  so  very  hard  does  this  law, 
which  is  also  an  ex  post  facto  law,  operate 
against  the  elder  clergy,  though  they  had  de- 
dicated the  best  period  of  their  lives  to  their 
parochial  duties  ;  to  them,  at  least,  might  be 
granted  the  indulgence  of  that  liberty,  which 
all'  other  classes  of  men  enjoy  in  this 
Jree  country. — In  acts  of  reform  it  is  ge- 
nerally provided,  that  the  present  possessors 
bhould  not  be  injured  or  distressed,  but  that 
the  reform  should  be  gradual  and  prospec- 
tive, then  no  one  could  complain  of  either 
partial  or  public  injury.  It  is  melancholy 
to  reflect,  that  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England  are,  at  this  day,  subject  to  greater 
hardships  than  any  other  class  of  men  in 
the  kingdom  ;  we  see  with  what  malevo- 
lence they  are  attacked  by  the  hypocrite,  the 
enthusiast,  and  the  infidel ;  we  see  what 
difficulties  they  have  to  encounter,  to  re- 
ceive their  lawful  property,  which  in  gene- 
ral is  little  more  than  half  of  what  is  their 
just  due.  Many  others  might  be  enume- 
rated, and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  observe 
them  in  the  most  critical  and  trying  times 
of  public  danger,  doing  their  duty  with  zeal 
and  ability.  Surely,  then,  the  clergy  deserve 
the  good  will  of  the  public,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  &c.  Senex. — Feb.  1806. 


PUBLIC  PAPER. 
Prussia. Memorial  of  Baron  Von  Har- 

denlerg,  Minister  of  State  to  the  King  of 
■    Prussia,  to  Lord  Harroichj.     Dated  Ber- 

■lin,  Dec  22,  1805. 

My    Lord  ; Conformably    to    the 

answer  I  have  already  had  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  your  Excellency,  to  the  question 
which  you  addressed  to  me,  relative  to  the, 
security  of  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Maj. 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  I  hasten  to  lay 
before  you  the  positive  assurances  which  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  be  able  to  communicate 
to  you. — Your  Exc.  is  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  a  flairs.  You  will  first  per- 
ceive that,  at  the  point  to  which  matters 
h.ivv  uo\v  wine,  since  the  unfortunate  battle 


of  Austerlitz,  between  Austria  and  France, 
in  consequence  of  the  return  of  the  great 
Russian  army,  and  the  total  uncertainty  in 
which  we  are  with  regard  to  the  intentions 
of  Napoleon  Cowards  Prussia,  the  utmost 
caution  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  bravest 
army  cannot  always  reckon  upon  success  -t 
and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  interest  of  Prus- 
sia, and  the  interest  of  the  whole  world,  to 
prevent  any  attack  upon  her  at  the  present 
moment,  when  she  would  have  to  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  the  war  ;  and  no  confede- 
racy adapted  to  circumstances  has  been  form- 
ed ;  for,  in  case  her  armies  should  prove  un- 
successful, the  last  ray  of  hope,  to  maintain 
the  security  and  independence  of  the  Conti- 
nent, would  be  extinguished. The  King 

still  animated  by  the  same  wish  to  establish 
a  general  peace  on  a  permanent  footing, 
and,  if  possible,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
ties, must  consequently  have  been  ardently 
desirous  that  his  mediation,  stipulated  in  the 
convention  signed  on  the  3d  of  Nov.  at 
Potsdam,  should  have  been  accepted  by 
France.  In  an  interview  which  Count  Von 
Haugwitz  had  with  Napoleon  on  the  28th 
Nov  that  Monarch  manifested  a  disposition 
to  accept  of  this  mediation,  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing conditions: — 1.  That  during  the  ne- 
gociation  no  troops  of  his  Britannic  Maj.  nor 
any  Russians  or  Swedes  should  advance  into 
Holland  to  commence  warlike  operations 
there,  after  their  departure  from  the  North 
of  Germany.  2.  That  a  more  extensive  cir- 
cuit should  be  allowed  to  the  fortress  of  Ha- 
meln,    in  order  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 

garrison  for  provisions. The  King  could 

not  accept  these  propositions  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment  in  which  they 
were  made :  but  these  have  totally  changed, 
and  in  the  present  conjuncture  his  Maj.  has 
not  only  judged  them  admissible — upon  con- 
dition that  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon  engages, 
on  his  side,  not  to  send  any  troops  into  the 
North  of  Germany,  as  long  as  the  negotia- 
tions shall  continue,  and  that  he  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  thing  against  Hanover  during 
the  same  interval;  but  even  favourable,  as 
time  will  thus  be  gained  to  take  more  deli- 
berate measures,  and  to  prepare  for  every 
contingency;  either  in  ca.se  a  war  should 
breakout,  or  this  intermediate  state  of  things- 
should  lead  to  a  definitive  negotiation. 

That  no  time  may  be  lost,  his  Maj.  has  sent 
Major  Von  Pfuhl  to  the  French  head-quar- 
ters, that  this  arrangement  may  be  carried 
into  effect.  At  the  same  time.  Count  Haug- 
witz has  received  the  necessary  instructions, 
bearing  date  the  U)th  inst.  and  the  King  has 
given  France  to  understand,  that  he  shall 
consider   the    occupation    of    I-Linover    b/ 
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French  troops,  ns  an  net  of  hostility. — Agree- 
ably to  what  I  have  just  stated,  his  Maj.  has 
authorised  me  to  inform  your  lordship,  that, 
in  conformity  with  the  assurances  already 
given,  in  case  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
Maj.  and  the  Russians  should  prove  unfortu- 
nate, the  King  engages  for  the  security  of 
the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Maj.  in  Hanover, 
and  grants  them  perfect  liberty,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  retreat  to  the  Prussian  army, 
•  and  to  roe  states  of  the  King,  but  with  the 
following  modifications,  which  circumstances 
render  necessary  : — 1.  That  they  take  their 
positions  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussian  troops, 
and  abstain,  during  tbe  period  of  the  inter- 
mediate negotiation,  from  every  movement 
and  step  of  a  provoking  nature  towards  Hol- 
land. 2.  That  in  case  the  Prussian  troops 
shall  be  attacked^  by  the  French,  his  Maj. 
may  rely  with'  perfect  confidence  on  the 
support  find  co-operation  of  the  troops  of  his 
I  Britannic  Maj.  as  long  as  they  shall  continue 
in  the  North  of  Germany.  His  Maj.  has 
given  orders  for  a  respectable  corps  to  advance 
into  Westphalia,  and  will  adopt  every  neces- 
sary measure  for  security  and  defence.  The 
Russian  troops,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Count  Tolstoy,  are  already  at  the  entire  dis- 
posal of  his  Maj.,  as  the  Emperor  Alexander 
has  fully  authorised  him  to  dispose  of  them 
at  pleasure  ;  and  likewise  of  those  which  are 
under  Gen.  Bennigsen,  in  Silesia. — I  there- 
fore request  your  Exc.  to  write  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  Lord Cathcart,  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
Maj.,  and  to  prevail  upon  him  to  take,  with- 
out delay,  such  steps  as  are  necessary  for 
these  different  purposes,  and  in  particular  to 
comply  with  the  invitation  which  will  be 
transmitted  to  him  by  the  order  of  the  King, 
through  Count  Kalreuth,  to  consult  person- 
ally with  him  and  Count  Tolstoy,  on  the 
positions  which  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
Maj.,  the  Russians,  and  Pussians,  will  have 
to  take,  in  consequence  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  arrangements. As    the    Swedish 

troops  are  in  the  same  predicament  with 
jUie  troops  of  his  Britannic  Maj.  and  the  Rus- 
sians, it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  pre- 
vail upon  his  Swedish  Maj.  to  conform  to 
this  arrangement. — I  hope  that,  to  this  end, 
your  lordship  will  act  in  concert  with  Prince 
Dolgorucky,  whom  his  Imperial  Maj.  of  ail 
the  Russias  has  charged  with  every  thing  re- 
lative to  the  destination  of  the  Russian  army. 
In  case  his  Swedish  Maj.  will  resign  the  con- 
duct of  his  troops  to  Count  Tolstoy,  the 
King  is  ready  to  give  them  the  same  guaran- 
tee which  he  offers  to  the  troops  of  his  Bri- 
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tannic  Maj.,  during  their  continuance  in  tlte 
North  of  Germany.  3.  With  regard  to  the 
provisioning  of  the  fortress  of  Hameln,  it  is 
conceived  that  the  grant  of  a  certain  district, 
from  which  the  garrison  might  themselves 
procure  provisions,  would  be  attended  with 
great  ineonvenienek-s,  both  in  respect  to  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Maj.,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  collisions  which  might  thence 
ensue  between  the  troops.  It,  therefore,  ap- 
pears preferable,  to  furnish  necessaries  from 
the  Hanoverian  territory,  through  an  inter- 
mediate person,  to  whom  Gen.  Barbon  must 
send  a  statement  of  what  he  wants  for  daily 
consumption,  and  on  whose  requisition  roe 
Hanoverian  ministry  will  take  caiv  that  it  be 
delivered  at  the  places  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  But  Gen.  Barbou  must,  on  his 
side,  engage  to  remain  quiet  within  the  town 
of  Hameln. — -Conformably  to  these  ideas, 
the  King  has  sent  M.  Von  Kruserhark, 
Lieut.  Col.  of  the  Garde  da  Corps,  and  Ad- 
jutant to  Field  Marshal  Von  Mollendorf,  to 
Hanover.  I  have  given  him,  for  my  part,  a 
letter  to  the  ministers  of  his  Britannic  Ma}., 
at  Hanover,  and  another  for  Gen.  Barbou, 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  for  provi- 
ding, instantaneously,  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  garrison  of  Hameln,  may  be  made,  and 

put  into  execution  without  delay. 1  have 

now  nothing  left,  my  lord,  but  to  refer  to  the 
verbal  communication  I  had  the  honour  to 
make  to  you,  and  to  inHreatyou  to  take  in  ge- 
neral such  steps  as  you  shall  think  expedient 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  whole  ar- 
rangement which  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
submit  to  you.  I  request  you  to  have  roe 
goodness  to  inform  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Ma].,  that  it  is 
only  in  case  he  shall  think  proper  to  accede 
to  this  arrangement,  and  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  depend  upon  him  for  carrying 
it  into  execution,  his  Prussian  Maj,  can  po- 
sitively engage  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Maj.  In  case  of 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  French,  it  will,  how- 
ever, be  necessary,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  should  centre  in  one  point,  and  it  ap- 
pears hstura]  that  the  oldest  in  rank  should 
then  assume  the  chief  command.  It  would 
consequently  devolve  upon  Gen.  Count  KaL 
kreuth,  both  lor  the  above  reason,  and  like- 
wise because  he,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
enemy,  would  be    best  able  to  judge  what 

measures  to  adopt. 1  repeat  to  your  Exc. 

the  assurance  of  the  high  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
your  Excellency's,  &c.      (Signed)       Ha:;- 

DENSEKG. 
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Reports/Vow  the  Committee  Appointed  to  draw  up  Articles  of  Impeachment  against  Henry 

Lord  Viscount  Melville.     (Continued  from  p.  352. J 

No.  7- The  following  Account  is  extracted  from  the  Books  of  Mure  and  Atkinson. 


100 
100 


5000 
6000 
2000 

300 
2000 


Dr.  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 

1780.  Apr.  To  Bake,  of  Col. 

Dundas's  acct.      .t   -         -     634  18     O 

1781.  May  31.  To  cash  paid 

his  dft.  dated  22d  inst.  300     0     O 

Aug.  20.  To  do.  pd.  his  dft. 

to  Mr.  Spottiswood  -  -  300  O  0 
Dec.  3.  To  do.  pd.  do.  to  Jas. 

Newbigging  -  -     300     0     O 

1782.  Jan.  28.  To  do.  pd.  do. 

to  do.  -  -      -     500     0     O 

June  15.  To  do.  pd.  Mr.  Bell 

dft.  dated  11  th  inst.  -  -  1200  0  0 
July  30.  To  do.  pd.  Ph.  Dun- 

das's  bill  to  G.'Urquhart       113   18     9 
Aug.  5.  To  do.  pd.  his  dft.  to 
W.Bell 

12.  To  do.  pd.  him 
21.  To  do.  pd.  Ph.  Dun- 

das's  dft. 
31.  To  do.  pd.  do.  bill  to 
J.  and  D.  Webster 
Sep,  17.  lo  do.  pd.  his  order 
to  W.  Bell 

26.  To  do.  pd.  do.  dft. 
to  Bell  and  Rannie 
28.  To  do.  pd.  do.  bill  to 
W.  Bell 
Oct.  15.  Todo.pd.  do.  dft.  to 
Sir  W.  Forbes  and   Co. 
19.  To  do.  pd.   do.  to 
W.  Bell 
Nov.  2.9.  To    int.    on   Col. 
Dundas's  acct.  tollth 
Sept.  last 

To  cash  for  balance 
pd.  him         -  -  ll0 

1  783.  Jan.  27.  To  do.  pd.  him       400     O 
Apr.  30.  Todo.pd. Capt. Dun- 
das  dft.  dated  IQlhinst.       600 
May  21.  To  do.  pd.  him  the 

sum  reed.  19  April     -      93(5 
June  30.  To  do.  pd.    do.  dft. 

dated  5th  inst.  -      400    0    0 

July  2.  To  do.  pd.  the  Bank 
on  his  acct. 
11.  To  do.  pd.  do. 
31.  To  do.  pd.  do. 
Dec.31.To  do.   pd.   dft.   to 

Mr.  Bell 
1784.  July  12.  To  do.  pd.hirn 
1J85.  Feb.  15.  To  bills  pay, 
able  for    II.  Dundas's 

bill  -  -  .  (jn0 

Tu  balance     -       140 


30     0     0 


182     0     O 


200     O     O 


-     500     0     0 


300     0     0 


00     0     0 


00     0     0 


130   14     4 


0     0 


0     0 


in  Accot.  Currt.  with  Mure  and  Co.  Cr. 

1782.  Sept.  10.  By  cash  reed. 

from  II.  Atkinson      -     39OO     0     O 
Nov.  16.  By  do.  reed.  fromR. 
A's.  dft.  on  Smith  and 
Co.  -  -     2002  II     5 

1783.  Apr.  17.    By   do  reed. 

from  him  -  -  10000     O    O 

19.  By  do.  reed,  from  A. 

Gray  -  -       936     0    O 

May  16.  By  do.  reed.  fromCol. 

Dundas  -  -     600     0     0 

June  12.  By  bills  reed,   from 

him  on  Coutts  and  Co. 

viz. 

Due  20  July     2000     O     O 

30    —     2000     0     O 

9  Aug.  .2840     0     0 


6840     0     0 


cf.242;3   11      8 


Hairy  Cullender 


J.  242/8   11      8 
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AMERICAN  FINANCE. 

Official  Report  of  the  Revenue  oj  the  United 
States Jor  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1805; 
together  with  the  Estimates  for  the  Year 
1800.     (Continued from  p.  24gj 

MEDITERRANEAN    FUND. 

It  appears  by  the  statement  (B) 
that  the  additional  duty  of  two 
and  a  half  per  ceut.  on  goods 
paying  duties  ad  valorem, 
which  constitutes  the  "  Me- 
diterranean fund, "  amount- 
ed, during  the  six  last  months 
of  1804,  to  563,038  dollars. 
And  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
amount  of  the  duty  accrued 
during  the  year,  ending  on  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1805.  was 
990,000.  This  apparent  pro- 
duct will,  it  is  true,  be  dimi- 
nished by  subsequent  expor- 
tation ;  but  it  is  believed, 
from  a  view  of  the  value  of 
the  goods  imported  in  1803 
and  1 804,  which  are  charged 
with  that  duty,  that  the  fund 
may  be  estimated  as  producing 
nearly  900,000  dollars  a-year. 
If  that  estimate  be  correct,  the 
fund  will  ultimately  produce, 
during  the  one  year  and  nine 
months,  commencing  on  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1804,  and 
ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
March,  1806,  one  million  five 
hundredand  seventy-fivethou- 
sand  dollars         -  1,375,000 

The  expenses  heretofore  charged 
on  that  fund  have  been,  viz. 
Paid,  in  1804,  to  the  navyde-. 
partment,  under  the  act  con- 
stituting the  fund        525,000 
Paid,  in  1805,  to  the 
said  department,  by 
virtue  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the   act  of 
the     25th  January, 
1S05  -  -     -  590,000 

1,115,000 

Making  altogether  one  million  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  leav- 
ing an  unappropriated  surplus,  estimated  at 
four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  but 
which  will  be  more  than  absorbed  by  the 
navy  deficiencies  above-mentioned.  The 
monies  actually  received,  or  to  be  received 
in:c  the  treasury  on  account  of  that  fund, 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1806,  are 
estimated  at  about  600,000  dollars.  The 
residue  will  be  received  botween  that  day 
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and  the  31st  day  of  March,  180?  ;  and  cre- 
dit has  been  taken  for  a  sum  of  900,000  dol- 
lars, on  that  account,  in  the  preceding  esti- 
mate of  the  receipts  of  the  year  1806. 

PUBLIC    DEBT. 

The  payments  on  account  of 

the  principal  of  the  public 

debt  have,  during  the  year 

ending  on  the  30th  day  of 

September,  1 805,  exceeded 

four  millions  three  hundred 

and  seventy-seven  thousand 

dollars,  as  appears  by  esti- 
mate        -  4,3/7,8()8  63 
The  two  last  instalments  due 

to  Great  Britain,    and    a- 

mounting  to   one    million 

seven  hundred  and  seventy - 

six  thousand  dollars,  have 

also  been  discharged  during 

the  same  period         -        -         1,776,000 
Making  in  the  whole  a  reim- 
bursement of  more  than  six 

millions  one  hundred  and 

fifty  thousand  dollars  -  -  6,153,893  63 
As  the  exportation  of  the  specie  neces- 
sary to  discharge  the  last-mentioned  instal- 
ment would  have  been  Sensibly  felt,  it  was 
found  eligible  to  pay  it  in  London,  in  con- 
formity with  the  authority  given  by  the  act 
of  the  3d  of  March,  1805,  and  the  operation 
was  effected,  at  par,  by  the  bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

It  appears  by  the  same  state- 
ment (D)  that  the  pay- 
ments on   account  of  the 

public  debt,  from  •  the  1  st 

April,    1801,   to  the  30th 

September,     1805,    have 

amounted  to  almost  eigh- 
teen millions  of  dollars,      17j954,/90  49 
During  the  same  period  there 

have  been  paid   to  Great 

Britain,  in  satisfaction  and 

discharge   of    the  money 

which  the  United  States 

might  have  been  liable  to 

pay,  in  pursuance  of  the 

provisions  of  the  6th  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  1 794,     2,664,000 
The  balance  in 

the  treasury 

amounted  on 

the     1st    of 

Apr.  1801, to  1,794,052  59 
Andonthc30th 

day  of  Sept. 

1805,   to     -  4,575,654  37 


Making  an  in- 
crease of    -  2,781,601   78 
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From  which, 
deductingthe 
proceeds  of 
the  ■  sales  of 
bank  shares  1,287,000 


Leaves  for  the  increase  ari- 
•sing  from  the  ordinary  re^ 
venue,  -  -         - 
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For   the  naval 

establishmt    4,842,635  15 

For  theexpen- 
ses  attending 
the  inter- 
course with 
foreign  na- 
tions     -     -  ],o;  1,433  84 
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1,494,001   78 


Making,  in  the  whole,  a  dif- 
ferenceof  more  than  twen- 
ty-two millions  of  dollars 
in  favour   of  the  United 
States,  during  that  period 
of  four  years  and  a  half  -  22,112,792  2/ 
In  order  to  give  a  more  general  and 
concise  view  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States,  during  the  four 
years,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1S01,  and  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March, 
1805,  than  can  be  derived  from  the  annual 
printed  accounts,  a  statement  marked  (H), 
and   several   explanatory  statements  marked 
(H.  1  to  H.  8),  have  been  added  to  those 
which  usually  accompany  this  report. — From 
those  it  appears,   that  a  sum  of  fifty  millions 
six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  four 
hundred  and   sixty-seven  dollars  and    four 
cents  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  during 
that  period,  viz. 
From  duties  on  tonnage  and 
on  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign merchandize     -     -  45,174,837  22 
From  all  other  sources    (in- 
cluding 1,596,171   dollars 
and  43  cents,  arising  from 
the  sales  of  bank  shares 
and  of  public  vessels,)     -     5,492,629  82 


50,66/,46/  04 

And  that  the    expenditures   during    the 
Same  period,   have  amounted  to  forty-nine 
millions  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-seven   dollars  and 
fifty-six    cents,  which   have  been  disbursed 
for  the  following  purposes: — 1.  Less  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  has  been  sufficient  to 
defray  all  the  current  expenses  of  the  United 
States,  viz. 
For  tiiecivil  list 
and   all    do- 
mestic     ex- 
penses of  a 

civil  nature  3,78(3,114  79 
For  the  milita- 
ry establish- 
ment aDd  In-- 
dian  depart- 
ment    -      .  4,405,192  iQ 


Amounting  altogether  to     -  14, 105,3 SO  04 
2.  Near  one-third  was  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  viz.         -  16,278,700  Q5 
On  which  subject  it  may  r.ot  be  impro- 
per to   observe,   that  a  part  of  that  sum,, 
amounting  to  3,160,000  dollars,  was  paid  on, 
account  of  the  interest  on  the  deferred  stock ; 
a  charge  which  commenced  only  in  the  year 
1801,   and  was  therefore  in  addition  to  the 
annual  sum  wanted  before  that  year,  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

3.  More  than  one-third,  and  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
United  States,  during  that  period,  has  been 
applied  towards  the  reimbursement  a»^  ?  *  » 
tinguishment  of  the  debt,  viz. 
On  account  of 
the  principal 
of  the  public 

debt  proper  16,317,663  92 
In  payment  of 
debts  con- 
tracted be- 
fore the  1st. 
day  of  April, 
1801,  arising 
under  theBr. 
treaty,  and 
under  theFr. 
convention 
of  30th  Sep. 
1800     -       -2,963,732  65 

19,28!  ,446  57 


4g,665,527  56 


It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that,  whilst  one- 
third  of  the  national  revenue  is  necessarily 
absorbed  by  the  payment  of  interest,  a  per- 
severing application  of  the  resources,  afford- 
ed by  seasons  of  peace  and  prosperity,  to  the 
discharge  of  the  principal,  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  the  legislature,  is  the  only  effec- 
tual mode  by  which  the  United  States  can 
ultimately  obtain  the  full  command  of  then- 
revenue,  and  the  full  disposal  of  all  their  re- 
sources. Every  year  produces  a  diminution 
of  interest,  and  a  positive  increase  of  revenue. 
Four  years  more  will  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge (in  addition  to  the  annual  reimburse- 
ments on   the  six   per  cent,  and  deferred 
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stocks)  the  remainder  of  the  Dutch  debt,  and 
the  whole  of  the  8  per  cent,  navy  ;  six  per 
cent,  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  stocks.  As  the  portion  of  the 
public  debt  which  shall  then  remain  unpaid 
will  consist  of  the  six  per  cent,  deferred  and 
Louisiana  stocks,  neither  of  which  can  be 
reimbursed,  except  at  the  periods  and  in  the 
proportions  fixed  by  contract,  and  of  the 
three  percent,  stock,  which  its  low  rale  of 
interest  will  render  ineligible  to  discharge  at 
its  nominal  value  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  beyond  the  annual  reim- 
bursements permitted  by  the  contracts,  will, 
after  the  year  18(H),  depend  on  the  price  at 
which  purchases  may  be  effected.  And, 
should  circumstances  render  it  eligible,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  revenue  now  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose,  may  then,  in 
conformity  with  existing  provisions,  be  ap- 
plied to  other  objects. 

Dispute  with  America. UTessagefrom 

the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  dated  January  \Jth} 
1806. 
In  my  message  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  opening  of  the  present  session, 
I  submitted  to  their  attention,  among  other 
subjects,  the  oppression  of  our  commerce 
and  navigation,  by  the  irregular  practices  of 
armed  vessels,  public  and  private,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  new  principles,  deroga- 
lory  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  unacknow- 
ledged by  the  usage  of  nations. — The  me- 
morials of  several  bodies  of  merchants  of 
the  United  Str.tes  are  now  communicated, 
and  will  develope  these  principles  and  prac- 
tices, which  are  producing  the  most  ruinous 
effects  on  our  lawful  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion.— The  right  of  a  neutral  to  carry  on 
commercial  intercourse  with  every  part  of 
the  dominions  of  a  belligerent,  permitted  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  (with  the  exception 
of  blockaded  ports,  and  contraband  of  war) 
was  believed  to  have  been  decided  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  by  the 
sentence  of  their  commissioners,  mutually 
appointed  to  decide  on  that  and  other  ques- 
tions of  difference  between  the  two  nations ; 
and  by  the  actual  payment  of  the  damages 
awarded  by  them  against  Great  Britain,  for 
the  infractions  of  that  right.  When,  there- 
fore, it  was  perceived  that  the  same  princi- 
ples were  revived,  with  others  more  novel, 
and  extending  the  injury,  instructions  were 
given  to  tile  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  London,  and 
remonstrances  duly  made  by  him,  on  this 
ftubject,  as  will  appear  by  documents  trans- 
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mitted  herewith.  These  were  followed  by 
a  partial  and  temporary  suspension  onlv, 
without  any  disavowal  of  the  principle.  11© 
has,  therefore,  been  instructed  to  urge  this 
subject  anew,  to  bring  it  more  fullv  to  the 
bar  of  reason,  and  to  insist  on  rights  too 
evident,  and  too  important  to  be  surrender- 
ed. In  the  mean  time,  the  evil  is  proceed- 
ing under  adjudications  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  denied.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  subject  presents  itself  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress. — On  the  impress7- 
ment  of  our  seamen,  our  remonstrances 
have  never  been  intermitted.  A  hope  ex- 
isted, at  one  moment,  of  an  arrangement 
which  might  have  been  submitted  to  ;  but 
it  soon  passed  away,  and  the  practice, 
though  relaxed  at  times  in  the  distant  seas, 
has  been  constantly  pursued  in  those  of  our 
neighbourhood.  The  grounds  on  which  the 
reclamations  on  this  subject  have  been  urged, 
will  appear  in  an  extract  from  instructions 
to  our  Minister  at  Lendon,  now  communi- 
cated.— Th.  Jefferson. 

Brunswick. Petition  of  the  Brunswick- 

its  to   their  Duke,  dated  Brunswick,  Feb. 
14,1 806. 
Most  Illustrious  Duke,  Most  Gracious 

Prince  and  Lord, To  your  children,  and 

all  good  Brunswickers,  a  most  unaccountable 

rumour  is  in  circulation.     It  is  said but 

may  the  all-bountiful  Providence  prevent  its 
ever  being  realized ;  that  the  destiny  which 
is  now  spreading  over  Europe,  threatens  us 
also  !  They  say,  what  none  of  us  can  hear 
without  trembling,  and  what  none  of  us  can 
express  without  turning  pale,  that  the  threat- 
ening destiny  we  alluded  to  before,  is  seek- 
ing to  separate  the  happiest  people  on  eait'i 
from  its  all-honoured,  all -ad  mi  red,  and  all- 
beloved  Father;  that  it  would  give  him 
other  subjects  who  are  not  his  children,  and 
give  us  another  prince  who  is  not  our  father. 
They  say  too,  that  we  shall  cease  to  be  the 
favourites  of  fortune,  and  the  happiest  of  all 
people,  governed  with  wisdom,  mildness,, 
and  rectitude. — If  this  dreadful  fate  could  be 
bought  oft' with  our  blood,  oh !  how  willing-? 
ly,  how  joyfully,  would  we  shed  it  to  the 
last  drop,  to  ensure  to  our  children  that  en-. 
viable  situation  which  we  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed !  But  alone,  what  can  our  small  num- 
ber effect  against  the  iron  iiand  of  that  des- 
tiny, which  has  subjugated  people  an  hun- 
dred times  greater  than  ourselves,  ahd  which 
seems  to  threaten  as  if  it  would  toss  about  all 
states  like  a  shuttlecock  ?  We  can  effect  iio-i 
thing  by  our  arms;  but  only  through  God. 
and  your  grace,  our  great  and  good  father, 
can   we  possibly  be   saved.      Befpre  Godj, 
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therefore,  we  shall  prostrate  ourselves,  anx- 
iously crying,  Preserve !  Oh,  preserve  !  what 
thou  hast  given  us ;  the  best,  the  most  gra- 
cious, the  wisest  of  all  princes.     To  you  we 
stretch  our  trembling  arms  and  pray.     Have 
•mercy  upon  your  children!  Preserve  your- 
self for  them  as  long  as  Providence,  moved 
by  our  prayers,    shall   prolong  a  life  so  va- 
luable to  the  world  and  us.     You  can  do  it, 
great  and  good   father!    for  where  is  the 
country  where  the  fame  and  high  reputation 
of  your  governing  virtues  has  not  extended  ? 
."Who  is  insensible  to  the  very  superior  quali- 
fications of  your  person,  united  with  all  the 
rare  properties   of  your  heart  and   mind  ? 
Who    does   not    love    and    admire    them  ? 
Where  is  it  that  the  mere  expressions  of 
your  will  would   not  be  received  with  that 
esteem  and  obsequiousness  due   to  the  very 
oracle   of  wisdom  itself?  One  word    from 
you,    and  even  that  fate  which  now  decides 
.upon  the  lot  of  nations  shall  pay  homage  to 
your  will !  One  word   from  you,  and  your 
children,  your  happy,  grateful  children,  shall 
be  saved  !  Oh,  speak  this  word,  and  speak  it 
so  clearly  and "  intelligibly,    that    even   the 
threatening  destiny  itself  shall  hear,  and  the 
world  and  posterity  pay  you  that  deference 
.already  due  to   the  many  rare  examples  you 
have  shewn,  to  which  you  will  add  the  most 
precious  of  all  others  ;  that  of  a  prince  who 
has   no  wish  to  extend  his  territory  or  in- 
crease his  external  greatness,    but  only  de- 
sires to  preserve  the  happiness  of  his  legiti- 
mate subjects. — These  traits  of  true  prince- 
ly greatness,   history  will  preserve   fcr  you, 
as  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  of  all  dia- 
dems.     Adorned  by  your  virtues,    history 
will  represent  these  to  posterity  as  a  source 
of  admiration,  and  an  example,  which  wise 
legislators  and  tutors  will  anxiously  recom- 
mend to  their  pupils,  and  by  virtue  of  which, 
they  may,   like  your  highness,  attain  to  the 
highest  degree  of  magnanimity.     You,  they 
will    be  emulous    to    imitate.     Humanity, 
which  owes  you  so  many  thanks,  will  be  laid 
under  peculiar  obligations,  for  an  example  so 
necessary  to  our  times  ;  and  your  reign  will, 
by   these  means,    become  the  fairest,    the 
most  efficacious,  and  enviable  of  all  others  ; 
being  the  dominion  of  the  mind,  the  heart, 
.and  the  moral  world:  not  merely  immortal 
.in  itself:   but  it  will  disseminate,  all  over  the 
habitable  globe,  the  genuine,   though  unob- 
trusive, reputation  of  a  prince,  in  opposition 
to  the  childish  and  contemptible  sing-song 
of  flattery ;  and    shew   how  to  distinguish 
true  greatness  from  the  vanity  of  mere  am- 
bition.    To  us,    to  whom  Providence    has 
been  so  gracious  as  to  give  such  a   prince, 
may  our  great  and  good  father  still  remain 
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our  all  j  our  just  pride;  our  benefactor; 
the  beautifier  and  the  augmenter  of  our  ame- 
liorating situation,  and  flourishing  com- 
merce; our  increasing  intelligence;  our 
emulative  arts  and  sciences ;  our  improved 
system  of  infantine  education  ;  our  well-re- 
gulated public  seminaries ;  our  religious  be- 
lief, and  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  our  wise 
laws,  and  their  fatherly  application.  All 
these  are  thy  works,  dear  father  of  the 
country  !  And  for  their  preservation  for  our 
children,  we  shall  again  thank  you,  while 
intoxicated  with  delight,  and  with  weeping 
eyes,  thanking  God  also  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  with  our  uplifted  arm,  trembling 
with  joy,  we  offer  you  the  most  free  and  un- 
sullied homage  ever  yet  offered  by  man; 
that  of  hearts  deeply  affected  and  scarcely 
able  to  contain  their  happiness.  For  it  is 
our  highest  pride,  cur  most  anxious  wish, 
that  so  long  as  we  live  ;  yes,  and  if  possible, 
beyond  the  grave,  in  our  children  and  their 
latest  descendants,  to  pay  no  allegiance  but 
to  you  and  your  princely  posterity,  and  most 
sensibly  to  continue  to  subscribe  ourselves, 
with  the  most  unfeigned  devotion,  the  most 
happy,  grateful,  and  obedient  children  of 
our  great  and  good  father.     (Signed)     All 

THE  BrUNSWICKERS. 


Vienna. Proclamation   of  the  Emperor 

of  Austria,  dated  Vienna,  Feb  1,  1806'. 
I  have  given  peace  to  my  good  and 
faithful  people.  My  resolutions  have  uni- 
ted with  their  wishes.  I  renounced  all  hopes 
of  a  change  in  the  fortune  of  war,  to  banish 
with  promptitude  all  the  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings to  which  my  flourishing  country,  and 
even  the  heart  of  the  monarchy,  my  capital, 
and  residence  were  exposed.  The  sacrifices 
are  great,  and  they  were  with  difficulty 
wrung  from  my  heart ;  but  they  could  not 
.stand  in  competition  with  the  welfare,  the 
domestic  and  civil  welfare,  of  millions.  For 
these  I  made  the  sacrifice  ;  and  I  expect  my 
indemnification  in  the  blessings  which  are 
promised  to  my  people  by  the  return  of 
peace.  I  know  no  other  happiness  than 
that  of  my  people ;  and  no  glory  superior  to 
that  of  the  father  of  those  people,  who  in 
loyalty,  unshaken  fidelity,  and  disinterested 
love  to  their  sovereign  and  their  country, 
give  place  to  no  nation  in  Europe.  The 
fair  fame  of  their  national  character  has 
exacted  an  unwilling  tribute  of  esteem,  e\cn 
from  the  enemy;  but  in  my  heart  they  have 
fixed  a  monument  which  time  itself  will  not 
be  able  to  destroy.  Under  these  emotions, 
I  returned  to  my  residence,  in  the  circle  of 
my  loyal  and  estimable  citizens  and  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  the  resumption  of  the  direction 
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of  my  affairs.  The  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
war  are  deep  :  several  years  may  be  neces- 
sary to  heal  them,  and  to  obliterate  the  im- 
pressions inflicted  by  the  sufferings  of  this 
unfortunate  period.  The  administration  of 
the  state  has  greater,  and  duties  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever  to  fulfil:  and  they  will  fulfil 
them:  but  they  have  at  the  same  time 
stronger  claims  than  ever  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  classes,  for  the  laudable  purpose 
of  restoring  the  vigour  of  the  interior,  by  dis- 
seminating the  true  culture  of  the  mind,  and 
animating  the  national  industry  in  all  its  , 
branches,  through  the  restoration  and  in- 
crease of  the  national  credit ;  and  by  these 
means  to  establish  the  monarchy  upon  that 
basis  which  the  variable  fate  of  the  states  of 
Europe  has  rendered  necessary.  Every  mo- 
ment of  my  life  will  be  directed  to  this  ob- 
ject, and  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
welfare  of  the  noble  and  good  people  who 
are  dear  to  me  as  the  children  of  my  affec- 
tion. United  by  the  mutual  obligations  of 
reciprocal  confidence,  and  the  cordial  love  of 
my  subjects,  I  «  hall  only  believe  I  have  done 
enough  for  Austria,  as  a  prince  and  a  father, 
when  its  prosperity  is  again  secured ;  when 
the  sufferings  of  the  citizens  are  forgotten, 
and  nothing  remains  alive  but  the  remem- 
brance of  my  sacrifices,  your  fidelity,  and 
your  exalted   and  unshaken  patriotism. 

FitANCIS. 

Continental  War. — Russian  official  Ac- 
count of  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  from  the 
Petersiurg  Journal  of  Feb.  2,  1806. 
Troppau,  Jan.  25. — The  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Austerlitz  has  been  so  well  confirmed 
by  its  consequences,  that  it  is  almost  incre- 
dible how  France  could  publish  such  extra- 
vagant and  untrue  relations  of  that  affair. 
All  Europe,  and  the  Russian  nation  in  par- 
ticular, justly  expect  a  relation  on  our  part. 
The  love  of  truth  alone,  and  the  wish  to 
adduce  none  but  well-authenticated  facts, 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  appearance  of 
this  relation.  In  the  mean  while,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  correct  some  of  the  statements  of 
the  French  bulletins,  particularly  the  30th, 
and  to  lay  them  before  the  public. — General 
Savary  spoke  with  two  persons  only  belong- 
ing to  the  Emperor's  suite  j  and,  excepting 
these,  he  only  saw  some  Field  Adjutants, 
who  had  brought  dispatches  from  their 
chiefs,  or  were  in  waiting  to  transmit  orders 
to  them. — The  Chief  of  the  French  nation 
might  not  have  derived  any  pleasure  from 
the  conversation  of  Prince  Dolgorucky  ;  but 
lie  at  the  same  time  forgot  that  the  Russians 
did  not  belong  to  those  nations  who  sought 
his  protection. — The  number  of  the  Allied 


Army,  as  stated  in  the  Bulletins,  "  was 
"  105,000  men,  viz.  80,000  Russians  and 
"  25,000  Austrians,  and  the  French  much 
"  inferior." — But  why  were  their  numbers 
not  given? — Besides  the  Reserve,  which 
alone  was  said  to  be  equal  to  an  army,  the 
enemy's  force  consisted  of  four  large  divi- 
sions of  20,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry 
each,  commanded  by  a  Marshal  and  two 
Generals  of  Division.  The  Combined 
Army,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  of 
52,000  Russians  and  17,000  Austrians. — 
But  this  inferiority  in  number  was  the  least 
mi-fortune  in  the  Russian  army  :  the  scar- 
city of  provisions  was  so  great,  that  for 
nearly  two  days  preceding  the  battle,  they 
had  nothing  to  eat.  The  horses  were  fa- 
mished to  such  a  degree,  that  those  belong- 
ing to  the  artillery  could  uo  longer  draw. 
Of  course,  in  the  battle,  the  artillery  was  of 
little  use,  excepting  in  those  stations  where 
it  was  at  first  planted.  The  total  failure  of 
provisions  and  forage  was  alone  sufficient  to 
prevent  our  maintaining  our  post  any  longer 
at  Olmutz,  or  to  take  another  station  further 
in  the  rear.  These  circumstances  urged  the 
necessity  of  the  battle,  the  happy  result  of 
which  could  only  be  expected  from  thevalour 
of  the  troops. — The  Imperial  Guard,  of 
which  it  is  said  in  a  Bulletin,  that  it  lost  all 
its  colours,  are  still  in  possession  of  them, 
and  have  taken  one  pair  from  the  enemy. 
The  Combined  Army,  it  is  said,  lost  15,000 
killed  and  20,000  prisoners.  Do  they  in- 
clude among  these  the  20,000  said  to  have 
been  drowned  ? — After  so  many  forced 
marches,  and  so  much  fatigue  and  hunger 
as  had  been  sustained,  with  the  sickness 
consequent  thereunto ;  after  the  affairs  upon 
the  Danube  and  in  Moravia;  of  the  whole 
Russian  army  there  is  not  a  deficiency  of 
more  than  seventeen  thousand  men.  But, 
were  the  loss  as  considerable  as  the  Bulletin 
has  pretended,  why  was  not  the  Russian 
army  pursued,  as  that  Bulletin  falsely  as- 
serts ?  On  the  contrary, ,  the  Russian  army 
kept  the  field  till  the  next  morning.  The 
armistice  was  not  concluded,  but  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  at  whose  particular 
desire  the  Russians  first  commenced  their 
retreat,  and  which  was  also  effected  in  good 
order  and  without  loss,  notwithstanding  the 
French  partly  assert,  that  during  the  nego- 
tiations with  Austria,  the  French  army  pro- 
secuted its  victories.  To  enhance  the  glory 
of  this  day,  the  French  Bulletin  says,  that 
the  French  Guard  (the  reserve  corps)  took 
no  part  in  the  battle.  The  same  Bulletin 
however  afterwards  asserts  that  when  one 
French  battalion  was  brol.cn  by  the  Russian 
Guard,   Buonaparte   ordered  Marshal  lies- 
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sieres  to  advance,  and  that  the  Imperial 
Guards  on  both  sides  immediately  came  to 
action. — The  French  Bulletins  abound  with 
false  statements,  over  which  the  pretended 
noise  and  distraction,  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
charge of  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  con- 
flict between  200,000  men,  throw  but  a 
flimsy  covering.  Can  it  possibly  serve  the 
interests  of  a  great  general  to  sanction  such 
reportsr  Can  he  really  stand  in  need  of 
such  means  as  these  to  increase  that  military 
glory,  which  is  not  denied  him?  Posterity 
will  do  justice  to  the  truth. 

Fbance. Speech  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 

J.  lean,  on  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Bo- 
dy.    March  3,  1800. 

Gentlemen,  the  deputies  from  the  de- 
partments to  the  legislative  body;  gentle- 
men, the  tribunes,  and  the  members  of  my 
council  of  state. — Since  your  last  session,  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe  has  entered  into  a 
coalition  with  England.  My  armies  have 
never  ceased  to  conquer,  excepting  when  I 
ordered  them  to  combat  no  longer.  I  have 
avenged  the  rights  or  the  feeble  states,  op- 
pressed by  the  strong.  My  allies  have  in- 
creased in  power,  and  in  consequence.  My 
enemies  have  been  humbled  and  confound- 
ed ;  the  House  of  Naples  has  irrecoverably 
lost  its  crown ;  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Italy  forms  a  part  of  the  Great  Empire. 
I,  as  supreme  head,  have  guaranteed  the 
sovereign,  and  the  constitutions  that  govern 

the  different  departments. Russia    only 

owes  the  return  of  the  wreck  of  her  army  rb 
the  advantages  of  the  capitulation  which  I 
granted  it.  Able  to  have  overturned  the 
Imperial  Throne  of  Austria,  I  have  confirm- 
ed it.  The-  conduct  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vien- 
na will  be  such  as  will  prevent  posterity 
from  reproaching  me  for  any  want  of  fore- 
sight. I  have  yielded  an  entire  confidence  to 
the  protestations  which  have  been  made  to 
me  by  its  Sovereign.  Besides,  the  high  des- 
tinies of  my  crown  do  not  depend  upon  the 
sentiments  and  dispositions  of  foreign  courts. 
My  people  will  always  support  my  throne 
agunst  all  the  efforts  of  hatred  or  jealousy; 
na  sacrifice  will  be  painful  to  them  to  secure 
that  first  interest  of  the  country. — Bred  in 
camps,  and  in  camps  that  have  always  been 
triumphant,  I  ought  to  acknowledge  that,  in 
the  late  events,  my  soldiers  have  exceeded 
my  expectations.  It  is  pleasing  also  to  me 
to  declare,  that  my  people  have  also  fulfill  d 
the  extent  of  their  duties.  In  th<  heart  of 
Moravia,  I  never  ceased  for  an  instant  to  ex- 
perience the  cft'ecx  of  their love ahdenihu- 
liasm.  NeveT  have  they  giv^n  me  any  marks 
pi"  their  attachment,  which  feve  penetrated 
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men !  I  have  not  been  deceived  in  my 
hopes.  Your  love,  more  than  the  extent" 
and  the  riches  of  your  territory,  constitute 
my  glory.  Magistrates,  cleigy,  citizens,  all 
have  shewn  themselves  worthy  of  the  high 
destinies  of  that  admirable  France,  which, 
for  two  ages  past,  has  been  the  object  of  the 
leagues  and  the  jealousies  of  its  neighbours. 
ISIy  minister  of  the  interior  will  inform  you 
of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  My  council  of  state  will 
lay  berore  you  plans  of  laws  to  ameliorate 
the  different  branches  of  the  administration. 
My  ministers  of  finance,  and  of  the  public 
treasury,  will  lay  before  you  the  accounts 
which  they  have  presented  to  me.  You  will 
perceive  by  them  the  prosperous  state  of  cur 
finances.  Since  my  return,  I  have  been  in- 
cessantly occupied  in  giving  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  spring  and  activity  which  give 
life  to  the  extremities  of  this  vast  empire. 
My  people  will  have  no  new  burdens  to  bear, 
but  new  plans  will  be  proposed  to  ycu,  re- 
specting the  syrstem  of  the  finances,  the  bases 
of  which  were  established  last  year.  I  intend 
to  diminish  the  immediate  impositions  which 
bear  upon  the  land  alone,  and  to  replace  a 

part  of  these  charges  by  indirect  duties. 

Through  the  elements  we  have  lost  some 
ships,  after  an  engagement  imprudently  com- 
menced. I  cannot  too  much  praise  the 
greatness  of  soul,  and  the  attachment  which 
the  King"  of  Spain  has  shewn  hi  these  cir- 
cumstances for  the  common  cause.  I  am 
desirous  of  peace  with  England.  On  my 
part,  I  shall  never  retard  that  moment.  I 
shall  be  always  ready  to  conclude  it  in  adopt- 
ing, for  its  bases,  the  stipulations  of  the  Trea- 
ty of  Amiens. — Gentlemen,  deputies  to  the 
legislative  body,  the  attachment  you  have 
shewn  to  me,  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
seconded  me  in  the  late  sitting,  leave  me  no 
doubt  of  your  assistance.  Nothing  shall  be 
proposed  to  you,  but  that  which  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  the  glory  and  safety  of  my 
people. 

Fkf.nch  Axnuai.   Expose,  at  the  Opening 
of  ths  Session  of  the  Legislative  Body  at 
Paris,  March  3,  IS06. 
Messieurs  the  Deputies  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  I  am  charg;«.l  by  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror to  give  you  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  empire  during  the  past  year. — Its  destinies 
had  just  been  fixed  on  an  immoveable  basis;  a 
ceremony,  the  recollection  of  which  will  form 
?.n  epoch  in  its  annals,  had  raised  the  Chief 
of  the  State,  and  his  august  family,  to  the  dig- 
nity which  the  wishes  and  the  wants  of  Franca 
'-  ')r'p><d,    when  you  bst  year  met  in    this 
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place,  M  hich  was  cpnsecrajtfid  by  bis  presence. 
In  tbe  midst  of  you  shone  the  first  rays  of  that 
immortal  lustre,  with  which  the  homage  of 
the  people,  and  the  benediction  of  Heaven, 
have  invested  him,  a  happy  omen  for  the  la- 
bours you  were  about  to  undertake.  Ac- 
cordingly, vour  operations  have  answered  his 
expectation,  for  they  have  all  been  useful. 
Love  for  the  public  weal,  and  the  inspiration 
of  genius,  have  guided  your  steps,  and  the 
unity  established  in  the  empire,  and  so  so- 
lemnly proclaimed,  has  appeared  to  infuse 
still  more  harmony  into  your  sentiments  and 
your  deliberations. — The  Emperor,  in  his 
turn,  had  announced  to  you,  that  he  looked 
upon  his  new  honours  as  a  great  debt.  To 
acquit  himself  of  this  debt,  every  moment  of 
his  life  has  been  devoted.  You  know  whe- 
ther he  has  fulfilled  his  promises,  and  how 
far  he  has  surpassed  your  expectations ;  you 
know  with  what  events,  perhaps  you  will  say 
with  what  prodigies,  a  year,  scarcely  elapse  »l, 
has  teemed.  These  I  will  recapitulate,  with- 
out pretending  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
them,  or  to  describe  their  immense  results. 
Europe,  still  motionless  with  astonishment 
and  terror,  and  France,  transported  with  ad- 
miration and  love,  render  it  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  what  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to 
eipress. — Scarcely  were  your  labours  con- 
cluded, when  the  Emperor  resolved'  to  visit 
a  part  of  France.  If  he  were  every  where 
greeted  with  the  most  lively  and  the  most 
unanimous  testimonies  of  public  affection,  if 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  the  country, 
ran  to  meet  him,  offering  the  homage  of  their 
gratitude  and  of  their  love,  he  has  not  expe- 
rienced a  pleasure  less  grateful  to  his  heart, 
in  beholding,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  results 
of  au  Administration,  incessantly  animated, 
for  the  last  six  years,  by  the  most  generous 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
the  restoration  of  public  order.  He  has  seen 
the  traces  of  our  misery  effaced,  and  their 
memory  of  them  almost  extinguished  ;  the 
laws  respected,  the  Magistrates  zealously  de- 
voted to  their  duty,  morals  improved,  reli- 
gious ideas  honoured,  French  urbanity  re- 
stored to  its  former  delicacy.  If  some  ame- 
liorations still  remain  to  be  effected,  they 
were  not  such  reparations  as  succeed  great 
d'^a-.ters,  but  improvements  which  belong  to 
a  period  of  tranquillity  and  of  prosperity  ; 
yet  the  Emperor  wished  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  to  accomplish  them. 
He  sent  for  all  those  who,  by  their  functions, 
or  their  intelligence,  were  capable  of  second- 
ing his  views  j  admitted  all  those  who  had 
favours  to  solicit  ;  gave  a  favourable  recep- 
tion to  their  demands  ;  provoked  an!  lis- 
tened to  their  observations :  rewarded  ser- 
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vices;  inspected,  in  person,  the  minutest  de- 
tails ;  and,  wherever  he  went,  he  left,  in  the 
measures  of  his  sublime  wisdom,  durable 
monuments  of  his  passage. — Troyes  was  first 
honoured  with  his  presence,  and  obtained 
his  first  bounty  ;  this  bounty  promises  an 
existence  worthy  of  its  ancient  celebrity. 
The  project  of  a  navigation  of  the  Seine,  by 
the  same  vessels,  from  Paris  to  Chatillon,  not 
tar  from  its  source,  is  conceived  :  the  deta'ds 
of  it  are  completed.  The  improvement  of 
tlmt  of  the  Saone  is  projected  ;  the  towns 
which  it  b^thjes  are  receiving  embellish- 
ments ;  the  quays  of  Chalons,  To-irnus,  and 
Macon,  are  to  be  improved  and  enlarged. 
Macon  will  have  a  cathedral  erected  within 
its  walls,  more  beauiiful  than  that  whose  de- 
struction it  regrets  ;  the  Emperor  contributes 
to  this  edifice  a  considerable  sum  from  his 
private  revenues.  The  Seine,  rendered  na- 
vigable, will  be  a  new  benefit  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire  ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  L'Ain  awakes  at  the  sight  of  its 
Sovereign,  who  vivifies  every  thing,  and  who 
manifests  an  ardent  desire  to  increase  its  in- 
pustry,  and  to  correct  the  insalubrity  of  a 
portion  of  its  territory. —  Lyons,  already 
loaded  with  the  bounties  of  him  who  rebuilt 
its  edifices,  and  re-peopled  its  manufactories, 
has  no  further  wishes  to  form,  and  is  anxious 
only  to  pour  forth  its  just  transports  to  the, 
deliverer  whom  it  loves.  But  the  solicitude 
of  the  Emperor,  for  this  capital  of  French  in- 
dustry, is  not  exhausted  ;  and  when  his  sub- 
jects are  filled  only  with  gratitude,  his  eve 
discovers  farther  means  of  accelerating  the 
progress  of  a  prosperity  continually  ipcreas- 
ing  since  the  commencement  of  his  reig.T. 
The  southern  provinces  of  the  city  will  be, 
rendered  salubrious  ;  the  Rbone  will  be  re- 
strained within  its  banks,  and  brought  nearer 
to  the  citr,  which  it  seems  inclined  to  aban- 
don ;  wise  regulations  secure  fidelity  in  the 
manufactories,  and  the  confidence  of  the  fo- 
reign consumer,  without  injuring  the  liberty 
of  industry ;  rewards,  decreed  by  the  Em- 
peror himself,  redouble  the  emulation  of  the 
workman  ;  a  drawing- school  will  insure  ths 
improvement  of  the  art.  Lyons,  communi- 
cating with  the  sea  towards  the  South,  very 
soon  with  the  Rhine  by  the  Canal  Napoleon; 
with  the  Ocean  and  the  Channel  by  the 
Saone,  the  Loire,  and  the  Seine  j  with 
Switzerland  and  with  Piedmont,  will  become 
a  mart,  the  happy  situation  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  render  it  the  centre  of  a  widely-extend- 
ed commerce. — The  ancient  Savoy,  long  op- 
pressed by  the  politics  of  its  sovereigns,  happy 
in  being  united  by  its  laws  to  a  country  to 
which  it  always  belonged  by  its  manners, 
preientd  to  the  Empefor,  hearts,  whose  fide- 
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lity  has  already  been  tried.     Every  thing  is 
in  motion  in  its  vallies,  formerly  almost  in- 
accessible, and  which  will  speedily  be  opened 
to  the  most  productive  communications ;  but 
the  great  operations,  of  which  it  is  the  thea- 
tre, do  not  cause  its  minutest  interests  to  be 
neglected.  The  palace  of  Chambery  is  rising 
a^ain   from  its  ashes;  deserted  edifices  are 
restored  to  public  utility;  asylums  are  opened 
for  indigence ;  resting-places  are  afforded  to 
the  traveller ;  the  seeds  of  industry  are  scat- 
tered over  a  soil  to  which  they  appeared  to 
be    strangers. — The   Emperor    crossed    the 
Alps,    by   the  route  which  his  genius  had 
planned,  and  which  his  power  has  executed. 
Here  a   new   scene  presented   itself  to  his 
view  ;  Piedmont  still  exhibits  some  vestiges 
of  a  revolution,  less  terrible,    but  more  re- 
cent than  ours.     It  appears  not  to  be  entire- 
ly French,   either  by  the   sentiments  which 
prevail  in  it,  or  by  the  advantages  it  enjoys. 
The  Emperor,  who  had  twice  appeared  un- 
der the  walls  of  Turin,  at  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  but  did  not  enter  that  city, 
from  respect  for  misfortune,  or  weakness, 
entered  it  for  the  first  time ;  he  there  ap- 
peared as  the  father  of  his   new  children, 
without  soldiers,  without  guards ;  attended 
only  by  the  benefits  he  brought  with  him, 
greater  and  more  powerful  for  this  noble  se- 
curity.    The  affection  to  which  he  confided 
was  displayed  on  every  side.     The  Piedmon- 
tese  shewed  themselves  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence with  which  he  honours  them.     The 
public  homage  supplied  him  with  a  retinue; 
the  wealthy  individuals,  in  a  separate  body, 
pressed  around  him  ;  unsteady  administra- 
tions, borrowing  light  from  his  genius,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  more  firm  and  more  regular 
step  ;  abuses  are  reformed,  languishing  com- 
merce is  revived,  new  markets  are  promised 
it ;  uncertainty  is  fixed ;  opinions  are  recon- 
ciled; those  who,  in  difficult  times,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  interests  of  France,  are 
assured  that  faithful  France  will  not  forget 
their  services ;  those  who,    impressed   with 
the  bounty  of  their  former  masters,  thought 
that  misfortune  added  to  the  duties  of  gra- 
titude, learn  that  their  new  sovereign  is  too 
generous,  to  remember  any  thing,    but  that 
zeal,  of  which  they  have  shewn  themselves 
capable;     services  are    rewarded,    be  their 
date  what  it  may,  and  the  new  country  to 
which  it  is  annexed,  acquits  debts   of  the 
old.     The  principal  families  admitted  to  the 
Imperial  Throne,  diffuse  around  them  the 
lustre  of  the    honours    they  have  received ; 
the  great  land-owners,  without  hoping  for 
the  restoration  of  auy  privilege,  have  no  ex- 
clusion   to   fear  ;    every  thing  assumes  the 
place  assigned  to  it  by  wisdom  and  justice  j 
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Piedmont,  formerly  conquered  by  arms,  is 
now  naturalised  by  bounty. — Every  part  of 
Piedmont  will  owe  to  this  period  important 
institutions.      Turin,-   Casal,     Alexandria; 
Turin,  formerly  the  residence   of  a  court ; 
Casal,  the  ancient  capital  of  Montsurat,  long 
naturalised   by  affections  and  by  manners ; 
Alexandria,  around  which,  as  on  their  pi- 
vot, have  revolved  great  military  operations. 
Turin,  widowed  of  her  kings,  is  consoled 
by  an  august  promise ;  a  brother  of  the  Em- 
peror will  govern  that  beautiful  country,  and 
his  well-known  character  guarantees  the  hap- 
piness which  he  will  cause  if  to  enjoy;  he 
will  reside  at  Turin  ;  an  amiable  and  brilliant 
court  will  restore  to  that   city  much  more 
than  it  has  lost ;  its  magnificent  palace  will 
be   the  abode  of  beneficence  and  of   the 
Graces.     Formerly,  a  gloomy  fortress,   sur- 
rounded by  enemies  ;  now  opened  to  France 
and  Italy,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  bond, 
it  is  encircled  only  by  amicable  nations,  and 
commerce  and  the  arts  hastening  to  resort  to 
it,  will  lavish  upon  it  their  blessings.     Casal, 
forgotten  to  this  day,  but  zealously  devoted 
to  the  chief  of  the  empire,  has  greeted  him 
with  acclamations,   and  not  uttered  a  single 
complaint.      The   Emperor  has  anticipated 
all  its  wishes,  a  lyceum,  a  bishop's  see,  and 
tribunals,  restore  life  to  that  handsome  city; 
concessions  enrich  it.     These  benefits  will 
give  a  rapid  development  to  the  advantages 
it  derived  from  its  happy  situation,  from  a 
favourable  climate,  and  all  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture.    Alexandria,  proud  of  receiving  with- 
in its  walls  the  same  brave  men  whose  victo- 
ry it  beheld,  and  by  whom  it  was  conquered, 
celebrated  their  arrival  as  a  triumphant  fes- 
tival ;  they  were  assembled  within  its  walls." 
The  Conqueror  of  Marengo  was  surrounded 
by  the  companions  of  his  glory,  in  that  plain 
which  was  the  illustrious  theatre  of  it.     The 
prizes   of    valour  were  distributed   by   the 
same  hands  that  directed   their  exploits ;   a 
monument  is  consecrated  to  the  manes  of 
those    who   sacrificed   themselves  for   their 
country.     The  people  of  Italy,    assembling 
to  this  spec'.acle,  celebrated,  with  the  French 
soldiers,    the   anniversary   of  a    day   which 
fixed  their  destinies,   by  confirming  those  of 
France.     In   such  places  the  French  will  al- 
ways be  sure  to  conquer ;  there  will  be  esta- 
blished  the  bulwark  of  the  empire,  there 
will  rise  the  first  fortified  town   in  Europe. 
The  rivers  are  turned  to  protect  its  circum- 
ference; the  most  profound  combinations  of 
art    direct   immense  operations,    on  which 
more  than  twelve    millions  of  francs  have 
been  expended.     The   Emperor  has   traced 
the  plan,   and   followed   all   the  details;   it 
renders  Alexandria  the  sjat  of  all  the  groat 
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military  establishments;  but,   by  assigning 
to  it  such  high  importance  in  war,  he  will 
confer  upon  it  all  the  blessings  of  peace  ; 
he  establishes  its  internal  administration  ;  he 
creates  for  it  a  commerce  of  staple  and  tran- 
sit, destined  for  it  by  the  rivers   that  bathe 
it,  and  the  communications  of  which  it  is 
the  centre  ;  its  plains,  formerly  desolated  by 
banditti,  are  delivered  from  the  scourge,  by 
which,  for  ages,  they  have  been  devastated. 
The  blessings   which  accompany  the  Empe- 
ror have  been  heard   along  the  whole  chain 
of  the  Apennines.     Genoa  has  heard  them — 
she  has   hastened  to   present  to  the  Emperor 
her  homage  and  her  wishes — her  wishes  are 
to  be  French — she  is  half  so  already,  by  her 
affections,  by  her  habits.       The  interest  of 
her  own   existence  commands  her  to  be    so 
entirely.     Inclosed  between    the  sea,  which 
formerly   nourished   her  and  of  which   our 
enemies,  who   are  her  enemies,  have  shut 
the  passages,  and  those  mountains,  of  which 
our  laws,    wisely  prohibitory,  make   a  bar- 
rier for  her,  Genoa,  in  want  of  every  thing, 
without  troops,  without  laws,  almost  with- 
out government,  solicited  the  honour  of  an 
adoption,  which   has   united  her   to  a  great 
people,  and  admitted  her  to  a  share  of  the 
blessings  which  they  enjoy,  and,  of  the  first 
of  all,  their  government.     This    wish    has 
been  accomplished.     It  was  that  of  all  class- 
es of  citizens,  and  the    union  has  been,   to 
all,  a  benefit.     The  Emperor  has  consecra- 
ted it    by  his  presence.     It  has  been  receiv- 
ed with  the  transports  which  a   deliverer  has 
excited.     Genoa,  French,  receives  the  com- 
modities   of    Piedmont ;    furnishes   France 
with  the  produce  of  its   industry  ;  lives  and 
enriches  itself  by  her;  and  promises  her,  in 
her  turn,  an  increase  of  maritime  force,  and 
of  commercial  riches.     Several  of  her    citi- 
zens, already  known    to  the  Emperor,  have 
received    from    him   flatLenng  distinctions. 
The  French  laws  are  introduced  there,  with- 
out hurting  any  of  the  interests  which  for- 
merly flourished  there.     The  public  debt  is 
consolidated  ;    its  territory  aggrandized.     It 
is  divided  into  departments, "and  the  depart- 
ment nearest  to  France  has  received  a   name 
which  recals  to  the  memory  one  of.  the  first 
victories  of  the  hero  of  France  ;  one  of  the 
first  crowns  with  which  victory  adorned  that 
forehead,    since    so   covered     with    laurels. 
The  land  on  which  this  first  laurel,  the  pre- 
sage of  so  many   immortal   successes,  was 
gathered,  well  deserved  to  be  French.     The 
benefit  of  this  organisation  is  secured  to  Ge- 
noa by  the  choice  of  a  grand  dignitary,   no- 
minated  to  establish    it. — Parma  and  Plai- 
sance,  long  uncertain  of  their  destinies,  still 
subjected  to   Gothic   institutions,  have   alio 
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possessed  the  Chief  of  the  Empire,  and  date 
from  bis  passage  a  code  of  laws,  a  system  of 
administration,  suited  to  this  enlightened  age. 
If  false  alarms   have  excited  a   momentary 
disturbance  in  some  vail ies   of  those  states, 
prompt,  but  mild  measures  have  soon  resto- 
red order  amongthe  misguided  shepherds,  in- 
capable themselves  of  assigning  the  cause  ofan 
agitation  almost  puerile,and  which  ceased,  the 
moment  it  became  the  subject  of  serious  at- 
tention.    Meanwhile,  Italy  has  changed  i;s 
face,  and  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards is  restored  at  the  voice  of  Napoleon'. 
Italy,  reposing  under  the  shade  of  the  mo- 
narchy, trom   its   long  convulsions,  has  no 
longer  any  cause  to  envy  France.    The  same 
breath  animates  it;   the  same  power  protects 
it ;  the  same  spirit  forms  its  new  institutions, 
accommodating  them  to  its  situation  and  its 
manners.     Milan  has  saluted,  in  the   name 
of  its  King,  him,  whom  it  had  called  its  de- 
liverer.    Mantua   received  with    transport, 
him,  who  was,  under  its  walls,  the  vanquish- 
er of  five  armies,  sent  to  defend  it. — Assem- 
bled at  Castiglione,  the   French  soldiers  re- 
cal  to    their  memory  the  successes   of  the 
army   of  Italy.     In   whatever  part  of-  Eu- 
rope  the  genius  may  conduct   them,    who 
has  so   often  led  them  to  victory,  they  pro- 
mise themselves  still  more  brilliant  successes. 
Italy  is  proud  of  receiving  laws  from  a  new 
Charlemagne,    and    fancies    that  she   sees 
springing  up  with  her  ancient  glory,  alt  the 
prosperity  which  her  climate  and  her  soil  en- 
title her  to.     A  Prince,  taught  by  his  lessons, 
adopted  early  by  his  affections,  as  he  has  been 
since  by  his  decrees,  continues  his  work,  in 
forming  himself  upon  this  model. — Italy  at- 
taches herself  with  enthusiasm  to  his  ,repS. 
Displaying   a  new  character,  she  hope*  rb 
prove,  that  her  long  weakness  was  the  vice 
of  her  institutions,  and  not  the  fault  of  her 
inhabitants.      France,     who  receives    wih 
avidity  the  detail  of  thebe  grand  creation^, 
supposes  the   Emperor  still  occupied   in  ac- 
complishing them,  when  tie  is  already  at  the 
gate  of  the  capital  to  give  an  account  of  the 
internal  situation  of  the  empire.     In  a  few- 
days  after,    England,  astonished,  hears  re- 
sounding  upon  the  coast  of  Boulogne,   the 
report   of  the  cannon   which  announces  his 
presence.     It  is  there,  in  the  midst  of  the 
chosen  troops  of  his  army,  in  the  last  can's 
of  these  grand  preparations,  that  he  comes 
to    taste  repose.     His  long  calculations  are 
just  on  the  paint  of  execution  :     The  armv, 
impatient,    fancies     the     moment    arrived, 
which  will  recompense  its  long  labours;   but 
England,  trembling  not  for  its  glory  or  its 
commerce,  but  *  or   its    very  existence,   has 
prepared  upon  the  Continent,    a  powerful 
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diversion.  She  lias  sent  forth  a  cry  of  terror  ; 
at  this  cry  the  Continent  is  in  commotion. 
Its  warriors  have  taken  arm1*.  From  all 
parts,  they  advance  against  France.  Already 
they  menace  her  frontiers.  Upon  this  unex- 
pected aggression,  the  Emperor  changes  his 
plans  of  campaign  ;  England  triumphs  in 
having  poured  upon  the  Continent  all  the 
evils  which  she  had  dreaded.  Vain  tri- 
umph !  She  has  soon  learned,  that  she  has 
only  precipitated  ruin  upon  those  whom  she 
regarded  as  her  supports,  and  dug  an  abyss 
that  must  swallow  them  up. — In  a  few  days, 
the  Emperor  had  carried  his  army  from  the 
banks  of  the  Channel,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  He  had  taken  leave  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  Nation.  He  had  passed  the  Rhine. 
He  was  at  Ulm,  at  Vienna,  at  Austerlitz.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  recount  exploits  really 
wonderful,  which  can  only  be  related  in 
suitable  terms,  by  him  who  has  performed 
them.  Exploits,  which  we  all  know  ;  which 
we  will  teach  our  children,  the  moment  they 
arecapable  to  listen  to  them  ;  which  our  grand- 
children will  relate  with  pride,  and  which 
constitute,  for  ever,  the  glory  of  the  nation, 
almost  as  exalted  as  its  incomparable  Chief. 
As  Minister  of  the  Emperor,  I  disappoint 
his  intentions,  in  holding  this  language  ;  but 
I  am  a  Frenchman ,  happy  to  be  so  ;  and  I 
am  unable  to  speak  coldly  of  him,  who  con- 
stitutes the  glory,  and  the  prosperitv  of  mv 
country. — I  have  commenced  this  sketch  of 
so  many  events,  at  the  aera  of  the  coronation. 
(To  be  continued.) 

MR.  FITT's    WILL. 

"  T  owe  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  one  thou- 
"  sand  guineas,  from  Oct.  1805,  as  a  pro- 
"  fessional  debt.     W.  Pitt." 

"  Twelve  thousand  pounds,  with  interest, 
**  from  Oct.  1801,  to  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Steele, 
*'  Lord  Carrington,  Bisjiop  of  Lincoln,  Lord 
"  Camden,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith ;  and  I  ear- 
"  nestly  request  their  acceptance  of  it.  I 
'*  wish,  if  means  can  be  found  for  it,  of 
"  paying  double  the  wages  to  all  my  ser- 
"  vants  who  were  with  me  at  my  decease. 
"  W.  Pitt." 

"  I  wish  my  brother,  with  the  Bishop  of 
''  Lincoln,  to  look  over  my  papers,  and  to 
"  settle  my  aff.iirs.  I  owe  more  than  I  can 
"  leave  behind  me.     W.  Pitt." 

Appeared  personally,  William  Dacres 
Adams,  of  Great  Queen-street ,  Westmin- 
ster, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.  and 
William  Iluskisson,  of  Saint  James's-placv, 
in  the  some  county,  Esq.  and  severally  made 
oath,    that  they   knew   and  were  well    ac- 
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quainted  with  the  Right  Honourable  Wm, 


Pitt,  late  of  Downing-street,  Westminster, 
in  the  same  county,  deceased,  for  several 
years,  before  and  to  the  time  of  his  death : 
and  also  with  his  manner  and  character  of 
hand-writing  and  subscription,  having  fre- 
quently seen  him  write,  and  also  write  and 
subscribe  his  name ;  and  having  now  care- 
fully viewed  his  nairie  "  W.  Pitt,"  set  and 
subscribed  to  the  three  several  testamentary 
schedules  hereto  annexed,  purporting  to  con- 
tain together  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
the  said  deceased.  The  first  of  the  said  tes- 
tamentary schedules,  containing  the  words 
following,  to  wit : — "  I  owe  Sir  Walter  Far- 
quhar one  thousand  guineas,  from  Oct. 
1805,  as  a  professional  debt."  The  second 
of  the  said  testamentary  schedules,  contain- 
ing the  words  following,  to  wit:  "  =£12,000 
with  interest  from  Oct.  1801,  to  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Steele,  Lord  Carrington,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, Lord  Camden,  Mr.  J.  Smith;  and  I 
earnestly  desire  their  acceptance  of  it.  I 
wish,  if  means  can  be  found  for  it,  of  pay- 
ing double  the  wages  to  all  my  servants  who 
were  with  me  at  my  decease."  The  third 
of  the  said  testamentary  schedules,  contain- 
ing the  words  following,  to  wit : — "  I  wish 
my  brother,  with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to 
look  over  my  papers,  and  to  settle  my  affairs: 
I  owe  more  than  I  can  leave  behind  me." 
These  deponents  severally  make  oath,  that 
they  verilv  in  their  consciences  believe,  the 
name  "  W.  Pitt,"  so  set  and  subscribed  to 
the  said  three  testamentary  schedules  respec- 
tively, to  be  of  the  proper  hand-writing  and 
subscription  of  the  said  Right  Hon.  William 
Pitt,  deceased.     Wm.  Dacres  Adams.    W. 

.-  HuSKISSON. 

12th  day  of  February,  1806. 
The  said  William  Dacres  Adams  and 
William  Huskisson  were  duly  sworn 
to  the  truth  of  this  affidavit,   before 
me,  Herbert  Jenner,  Suit, 

Proved  at  London,  the  2~th  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, 180(i,  before  the  Worshipful 
Herbert  Jenner,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and 
Surrogate,  by  the  oath  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Father  in  God,  George  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Earl  of  Chatham,  live  Ex- 
ecutors, according  to  th  •  tenor  of  the 
said  Will,    they  having    t>  en    first 

sworn  duly  to  administer. R.  Dk 

Gosling,  Nath.  Gosling,    R.  C. 
Ckf.sswell,  Deputy  Registers. 
The  executors  swore  to  the  value  of  the 
property  as  under  i  10.000. 
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*'  My  opinion  is,  that  the  best  plan  of  representation  is  that  which  shall  bring  into  activity  the  greatest 
"  number  o;'  independent  voters.  That  government  alone  is  strong,  that  has  the  heaits  of  the  people  ;  and 
"  will  any  man  contend, -that  we  should  not  be  more  likely  to  add  strength  to  the  state,  if  we  were  to  ex- 
."  tend  t1  e  basis  of  the  popular  representation  ?  In  i,"S5,  the  right  boo.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  pronounced 
"  tiie  awful  prophecy,  "  Without  a  Parliamentary  Reform  the  nation  will  be  plunged  into  new  wars  ;  with- 
"  "  out  a  Parliamentary  Preform  you  cannot  be  safe  against  bad  ministers,  nor  can  even  ?;r>od  ministers  be 
"  of  use  to  }ou."  Such  was  his  prediction,  and  it  has  come  upon  us.  Good  God  !  what  a  fate  is  tliac 
"  of  the  right  lion,  gent,  and  in  what  a  state  of  whimsical  contradiction  docs  he  now  stand  '."  Mr.  Fox's 
Speech,  May  26.   i;o:." 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Parliamentary  Ri:i  okm.     (See  former 
observations  upon   this   subject,  from  page 

3.33  to  30"S  ) On  Friday,  the  21st  instant, 

Mr.  Tilrney  moved,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  the  second  reading  of  his  bill  for 
altering  and  amending  the  act,  called  the 
Treating  Act,  the  origin  of  which  act,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  it,  the  reader  will  re- 
member that  we  spoke  of  in  the  article  just 

referred  to. Upon    the  motion  for  the 

bill's  being  read  a  second  time  a  debate  took 
place.  Mr.  Fuller  was  the  first  to  oppose 
the  motion,  and  that  upon  the  ground  oi  the 
bill's  being  evidently  calculated  to  operate  as 
a  virtual  disfranchisement  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  those  persons,  who,  at  present,  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  voting."  Mr.  Morris, 
in  a  very  able  speech,  opposed  it,  partly  up- 
on the  same  ground  as  that  taken  by  Mr. 
Fuller,  and  also  upon  the  ground  of  its  be- 
ing quite  unnecessary  as  a  declaratory  or  expla- 
natory act;  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  clearly 
showed,  that  the  act,  as  it  now  stands,  accom- 
panied with  the  constructions  put  upon  it  by 
courts  of  .justice  and  by  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  sufficient  for  every 
practical  purpose,  there  haying,  in  fact,  been, 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  one  instance,  in 
which  it  could  be  shown  to  have  produced 
any  serious  injury  or  inconvenience,  either 
to  candidates  or  electors.  Mr.  Francis, 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  John- 
btose,  and  some  others,  spoke  against  the 
motion  ;  the  speakers  for  it,  being  Sir  Ro- 
bert Buxton  and  Old  Rose.  Mr.  Fox 
(and  upon  this  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  by-and-by)  expressed  his  intention  not  to 
oppose  the  committing  of  the  bill  ;  but, 
begged  the  House  not  to  conclude  from  this, 
that  he  pledged  himself,  in  any  degree,  to 
approve  of  the  principle  of  it.  The  new 
Attorney.  General  expressed  himself  to 
the  same  effect,  going,  at  the  same  time, 
into  a  good  deal  of  detail,  in  order  to  show, 
that  to  do  something  was  necessary,  seeing 
the  very  great  uncertainty  in  which  every 
candidate  was  placed  in  consequence  of 
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different  constructions,  which,  by  different 
courts  and  committees,  had  been  put  upon 
the  Treating  Act.  But,  much  as  this  gentle- 
man said  ;  minute  as  he  was  in  his  descrip- 
tion oi  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  act 
as  it  now  stands ;  backing  his  reasoning,  as 
he  did,  with  the  observations  of  twenty 
years  of  his  own  experience  as  an  election- 
lawyer  :  notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  ha 
did  not  remove  from  my  mind  the  impression 
made  hy  Mr.  Morris;  for,  after  all,  the 
difficulties  -appeared  evidently  todie  in  the 
theory  and  not  in  the  practice;  and,  what- 
ever might  be  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
act,  it.  had,  generally  speaking,  been  so 
construed,  as  to  make  it  efficient  for  all  the 
purposes  which  it  was  intended,  or,  at  least, 
which  it  ought  now  to  be  intended,  to  an- 
swer.-  Me.  Tierney  was  less  happy  in 

his  answer,    than  he   had  been,   when   he 
opened   the    subject,  on   the    J  Oth  -instant. 
A  remark  that  he  made   upon  the  incon- 
sistency of  Mr.   Fox  and  the   Attorney 
Gr.NKKAL     shall     be     noticed     bv-and-by. 
He   did  not,  any  more  than  the  Attorney 
General  had  done,  succeed  in  removing  the 
strong  impression  produced  by  the  speech  of 
MnMonais,  as  to  the  bill's  being  unneces- 
sary for  any  purpose  of  an  explanatory  na- 
ture     But,  his  main  effort  was  directed  to 
the  removing  of  an  impression,  which  ne 
seems  to  have  perceived  had  been  produced, 
in  as  well  .-■  oat  of  the  House,  by  hja former 
speech  ;  and,  so  full  did  his  mind  appear  to 
be  of  this  object,  that,  in  consequence  of 
an  observation  of  Mr.  Francis,  he  thought 
it   necessary  to  beg  leave  to  say  a  word  in 
the  middle  of  the  debate,  in  order  to  con- 
vince his  hearers,  that  he  never  had,  for  one 
moment,  entertained  a  wish   to   nuke  th® 
freeholder's  qualification    thirty    pounds    a 
year,  instead  of  forty  shillings.     Vet»  an*r 
ions  as  he  undoubtedly  was  to  reinore  the 
impression  here  spoken  .of  j  prepared,  a^he 
evidently  came,  tor  effecting  \h*  purpose, 
so  important,  not  only   to  his  bill,  but  him- 
self; notwithstanding  this,  he  did,   f  think, 
letely  U\\;  Hiob  was  the  op.:;:, a  ^f  A. 
N 
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those  near  whom  I  was  sitting,  and  such,  I  \ 
am  persuaded,  is  the  almost  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  the  public.  His  doctrine  relative 
to  the  political  effects  of  the  depreciation  of 
money  had  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  ; 
and,  observations  sudi  as  those  made  in 
the  pages  from  359  to  303,  which  observa- 
tions must  have  suggested  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  every  reflecting  and  tolerably  well- 
informed  man,  did  demand  some  answer 
from  the  man,  who  had  broached  doctrine 
like  that  just  spoken  of.  But,  instead  of  an 
answer  j  instead  of  any  attempt  at  answer- 
ing observations  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Tierney 
dispatches  the  topic  for  ever  with  a  few 
words  :  "  we  will  say  no  more  about  the 
*'  depreciation  of  money,  or  any  thing  of 
x<  that  kind j  but  I  will  ask  this  one  plain 
"  question :  has  the  voter  a  right  to  demand 
"  a  conveyance,  clear  of  expense  to  him- 
"  self,  to  and  from  the  place  of  election? 
"  and,  if  he  have  not  that  right,  what  does 
"  this'  bill  take  from  him,  and  how  can  it 
"  be  said  that  he  is  virtually  disfranchised  by 
"  the  bill?"  Here,  from  his  confident 
manner,  which  was,  apparently,  rendered 
more  confident  by  the  animating  chearings 
of  his  worthy  co-operator,  and  most  worthy 
brother  privy-councillor,  old  Mr.  George 
Rose,  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  fallen 
upon  a  stunning  argument;  which,  however, 
I  am  sure,  he  will,  upon  re-consideration, 
find  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  little  hit  of 
sophistry.  We  do  not  contend,  we  never 
have,  and  never  shall,  contend,  that  the 
voter  has  a  right  to  demand  a  cost-free  con- 
veyance to  and  from  the  plaoe  of  polling  ; 
but,  we  do.  contend,  that  he  has  a  right  to 
accept  of  such  conveyance  at  the  hands  of 
anyone  who  will  give  it  him;  and,  it  is 
because  we  know  that  the  bill  would  deprive 
him  of  this  right ;  it  is  for  this  cause,  that 
we  complain  of  the  bill,  perceiving,  as  the 
consequence,  that  the  depriving  him  of  this 
right  would,  in  numerous  instances,  operate 
as  a  virtual  disfranchisement  of  the  voter. 
Will  Mr.  Tierney  deny,  that  the  voter  has  a 
right  to  accept  of  a  cost-free  conveyance  ? 
Where  will  he  look  for  the  grounds  of  such 
denial  ?  No  where,  I  am  certain,  but  in 
the  Treating  Act  itself,  which  then  we  must 
consider  merely  as  a  prohibitory  law,  and, 
as  to  the  construction  which  this  act  ought 
to  receive,  that  is  the  very  object  in  dispute. 
As  to  the  reason  of  the  case,  as  to  the  spi- 
rit of  the  constitution,  if  Mr.  Tierney 
should  contend,  that  a  cost-free  conveyance 
of  voters  is  a  thing  which  was  never  thought 
of  in  former  times;  perhaps  he  would  be 
correct ;  but,  was  a  Treasury  Bench  in  the 
House  of  Commons    ever    thought  of  L in 
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former  times  ?  Were  close  boroughs  ever 
thought  of  in  former  times  ?  Was  it  ex- 
pected that  a  peer  would  have  it  in  his  power 
to  send  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine,  ten,  or  perhaps  more  members,  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Was  it,  in  former  times 
expected,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
members  of  which  were  paid  for  their  at- 
tendance, would  enter  upon  that  service  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  the  peerage  ?  Was  it,  in 
former  times  (for  there  is  no  knowing  where 
Mr.  Tierney  will  stop)  expected,  that  the 
clergy,  then  chiefly  under  the  influence  of 
the  Pope,  and  forming  a  power  strongly 
checking  the  King,  and  thereby  making  the 
good  will  of  the  people  an  object  of  great 
importance  with  the  King;  was  it,  in  those 
times,  expected,  that  the  clergy  would  all 
become  dependent  upon  the  King ;  and 
that,  in  the  choosing  oi  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  church  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
of  the  crown  ?  I  am  not  expressing,  or  in- 
sinuating, any  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of 
this  change;  but,  no  one  can  deny  that  it 
has  taken  place;  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is 
of  great  importance;  no  one  can  deny  that 
it  has  produced  an  effect  fully  competent  to 
balance  against  any  change  which  time  may 
have  produced  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise,  and,  indeed,  I  am 
persuaded,  that  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny, 
that  the  latter  has  been,  beyond  all  compari- 
son, overbalanced  by  the  former.  Here, 
then,  is  the  point  upon  which  I  make  my 
stand  :  I  say,  that  all  has  undergone  a 
change  ;  that  things  have,  from  one  cause 
and  another,  grown  into  their  present 
shape :  that  circumstances  have  arisen  here 
and  there  promiscuously,  that  they  have  been 
rolled  along  by  the  power  of  lime,  and  have 
jostled  themselves  into  the  present  state. 
Do  you  want  a  reform  ?  Now,  when  the 
"  hurricane"  is  over  :  now,  when  we  hav« 
no  longer  to  dread  the  effects  of  mad  demo- 
cracy :  now,  when  despotism  is  the  great 
and  prominent  evil  that  threatens  the  world: 
now,  when  a  reform  might  be  effected  with- 
out any  evident  danger,  perhaps:  do  you 
now  want  a  reform?  With  all  my  heart  ; 
but,  then,  let  all  be  reformed  ;  let  all  be 
brought  back  to  the  spirit  of  the  cbnstittiV 
tion  of  England  ;  or  let  all  alone  as  it  is:  do 
not  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
partially  ;  do  not,  by  the  means  of  such  an 
appeal,  virtually  disfranchise  any  part  of  the 
people,  while  you  suffer  the  effei  ts  of  all  the 
other  changes  to  remain  to  operate  in  their 
full  forca  against  the  people;  and,  as  to  the 
professed  objects  of  the  reform  proposed  by 
Mr.  Tierney,   let   no  one  again  mention 
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them,  until  an  answer  be  given  to  the  argu- 
ments in  the  pages  from  3u"4  to  300,  to 
which  arguments  no  answer   has  yet  been 

attempted. There    remains,    before   we 

come  \o  ;in  account  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate,  a  few  remarks  to  be  made  upon  the 
singular  course  pursued,  upon  this  occasion, 
by  Mr.    Fox.       Mr.   Tierney   observed, 
that  it  was  inconsistent  in  that  gentleman  to 
consent  to  the  bill  going  into  a  committee, 
while  he,  at  the  same  time,  pretty  clearly 
signified  his  disapprobation  of  its  principle. 
And,  surely,  Mr.  Tierney  was  right  in  this 
observation  ;    for,  as  the  very  object  of  the 
first  and  second  reading  of  a  bill  is  to  give 
the  House  an   opportunity  of  expressing  its 
approbation  or  its  disapprobation,  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  bill,  and  of  throwing  it  out, 
in  case  of  disapprobation,  to  consent  to  a  bill 
being  read  a  second  time,  and,  of  course,  to 
its  being  committed,  is,   in  tact,    to  approve 
of  its  principle;    and,  whatever  might   be 
the  motive  of  Mr.  Fox,  however  he  might 
qualify  his  consent,  upon  this  occasion,  that 
consent,    to  say  the    very   least  of  it,  did 
amount  to  a  declaration,  that,  as  yet,  he  had 
not  mad?  up  his  mind  as  to  the  goodness  or 
the  badness  of  the  principle  of  this  bill ; 
upon  which   declaration,    when  compared 
with  the  long  struggle  which  Mr.  Fox  sup- 
ported in  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform, 
always  having  for  its  main  object  a  great  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  voters,  I  must  leave 
the  reader  to  make  his  own  observations. — 
The  charge  of  inconsistency  preferred  by 
Mr.  Tierney    against    Mr.    Fox,      Lord 
Porchester  was  desirous  of  warding   off 
from  himself  j  and  expressed  his  resolution  j 
to   oppose  the   second  reading  of  the  bill,   i 
This,  in  an  excellent,  though  short,  speech  j 
his  lordship  did  ;  and,  thereby,  he  produced  j 
a  disposition,    on  the  part  of  several  mem-  I 
bers,  to  divide  the  House,  which  was,  from  j 
the  notion  that  there  would  be  no  division,  ; 
now  reduced  to  less  than  a  hundred  mem-  j 
bers,  of  which   17  were  against  the  second  ! 
reading  of  the  bill,  and  73  for  it.     The  bill  1 
was,  of  course,  ordered  to  be  committed,  j 
Upon  the  further  proceedings  relating  \ 
to  this  subject    some  observations  will   be  < 
offered  in  my  next  number.     That  the  bill  j 
should  ever  become  a  law,  I  cannot  bring  I 
myself  to  believe;  but,  there  will  arise  some 
good,  perhaps,  from  the  agitating  of  the  sub-  j 
ject,  especially  as  Mr.  Tierney  has  thought  j 
proper  to  ii  troduce  the  interesting  question  j 
of  the  depreciation  of  money,  as  affecting  | 
the  political  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
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discussing  at  a  proper  time,    a  little  more  at 
large  than  we  have  hitherto  done. 

Alexander  Davison. The  appoint- 
ment of  this  person  to  so  important  an  office 
as  that  of  Treasurer  of  the   Ordnance  has 
excited  general  attention.     There  is  a  mea- 
sure before  parliament ;  a  bill,  fast  becoming 
a  law,  for  regulating  this  office,  and  for  the 
preventing  of   any    misapplication    of   the 
public  money  by  the  Treasurer.      This  mea- 
sure, a  writer  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  called 
the  "  Independent  Whig,"  has,  inteims 
of  high  commendation,  attributed  to  the  ef- 
fect  produced   upon   the  public  mind,  and, 
through  that  channel,  upon  the  mind  of  the 
ministers,  by  the  letter  of  my  Bath  corres- 
pondent, in  page  242  of  the  present  volume  j 
upon  which   I   shall,  for  the  present,  only 
say,  that  I  wish  the  effect  had  been  of  a  na- 
ture   more   efficacious.     As  to  the  object  of 
the   bill,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  upon  mo- 
ving for  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Mon- 
day, the  24th  instant,  to  go  into  a  committee 
upon  it,  "it  was,"  he  said,  "first,  that  the 
V  House  might  have  under  its  view   a  cor- 
'*  rect  regulation  in  the  mode  of  expenditure 
"  for  such   sums  of  the  public  money  as  it 
"  should  think  proper  to  vote  for  this  branch 
"  of  the  public  service ;  and,  secondly,  for 
"  securing   the  responsibility  of  the  public 
"  officer,  chargeil  with  the  disbursement  of 
'■*  such  expenditure ;  and  to  prevent,  as  far  . 
"  as  possible  ,  the  misapplication  of  money 
"  entrusted   to  his  charge.'"     Very  good  ob- 
jects indeed  j    and  such  were  the  objects  of 
the   famous   bill,  according  to  which   Mr.. 
Dundas  was  to  manage  the  Treasurership  of 
the  Navy  !  Mr.   Huskisson,  (smooth  your 
beard  and  look  grave,  reader  !)   said,  "  that 
"  for  a  considerable  time  before  the  decease 
"  ofhis  late  rt.  hon.  friend,  a  project  was  not 
"  only  in   contemplation  for  the  establish- 
"  ment  of  effectual  checks,  such  as  now  pr.  - 
"  posed,   on  the  expenditure  of  public  mo- 
"  ney  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  in 
"  every  other.public  office,  as  professedly  in- 
"  tended  by  the  Noble  Lord,  but  that  the 
"  plan  had  been  long  act^d  upon,  and  only 
"  waited  an  opportunity    of  parliamentary 
"  regulation,  under  a  bill  in  the  contempla- 

"  tionof  his    right  hon.  friend." Flow 

happy  must  the  nation  be  to  hear  this  !  It 
was  rather  like  a  death-bed  repentance,  to  bo 
sure.  It  had  been  put  off  too  long  ;  and 
the  crircumstance  of  prevented  accomplish- 
ment should  operate  as  a  warning  to  future 
ministers  to  think  of  "effectual  checks"  in 
the  "  time   of  their  youth,  and  when    the. 


pic  j  a  question,  which,  notwithstanding  his  •  "  evil  days  come  not,  when  they  shall  sav, 
recommendation  to  "  say  no  more  about  it,"  1  "  we  have  no  pleasure  in  them."  But,  how 
h&  must,  and  I  ara  sure  he  will  excuse  us  for      happy  is  it  for  the  nation,  that  these  "  wise- 
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t!  tual  checks"  are,  at  last  thought  of!  The 
reason  why  they  were  not  thought  of  before ; 
the  fact  whether  they  will  be  enforced  now; 
the  question  whether  they  will  be  carried  in- 
to the  offices  with  which  Mr.  Huskisson 
has  been,  and  yet  is,  1  believe,  connected  ; 
what  degree  of  reliance  we  ought  to  place 
upon  them,  unless  accompanied  with  an  im- 
partial and  rigorous  retrospective  inquiry  :  all 
these  are  worthy  of  some  attention  :  but, 
in  the  meanwhile,  let  us  consider  this  bill  as 
a  little  earnest  of  a  disposition,  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry  to.  listen  to  the  voice,  and  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  people 

Military  Affairs. In  page  406  of 

the  present  volume  will  be  found  concluded 
the  sketch    (for  1  ought,  perhaps,  to  give  it 
no  other  title)  of  a  plan  for  the  forming  nf 
an   efficient   and   permanent   army.       The 
Introduction  to  this  plan  contained  some 
remarks    (see   page   38g)    upon    two    other 
plans,  one  of  which  was  submitted  to  the 
public  by  Major  Cartwright,  from  whom 
I  requested  an  answer  to  certain  questions 
there  asked.    The  answer  has  been  received; 
and  the  reader  will  find  it  in  a  subsequent 
page  of  the  present  sheet. — Since  the  pub- 
lication of  my  last  number,  I  have  received 
a  plan,  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  Briga- 
dier General  Stewart  of  the  95th  Regi- 
ment.    This  writer  sets  out  with  observing, 
that,   in  the  forming  of  an  army,  "  the  pre- 
"  vailing    sentiment  of  our    own  country 
"  should,  in  particular,  be  seized  ;  and  that, 
*'  above  all,   an  union  of  interest,  one  com- 
"  man  feeling  between  the  soldier  and  the 
"  citizen  must  be  creutcd."     From  such  a 
principle,  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  a  great 
plan  of  reform,   who  would  net  have  ex- 
pected something,  at  least ;  some  little  means 
of  this  union   of  interest,  and  this  fellow- 
feeling  ?     Yet,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  work,  not  a  single  provision  is  proposed 
whereby   any  rational  man   could  possibly 
hope  to  effect  the  great  purpose,  or  any  part 
of  the  great  purpose,  professedly  in  view. 
The  writer;  after  giving  a  description  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  power  which  Eng- 
land has  now  to  contend  with,  and  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  our    present   military  system, 
in  which   description,  besides  its  being  ex- 
tremely bald,  there  is  not  one  new  thought, 
not  one  idea  which  the  public  has  not,  from 
numerous  pens,  and  from  numerous  tongues, 
long  and  long  ago,  had  communicated  td  it, 
and  that,  too,  wifjji  .^  copiousness  of  informa- 
tion and  a  power  of  argument,  of  which,  if 
one  may  judge  from  this  effort  of  the  Gene- 
ral he  is  totally  incapable  of  forming  an 
adequate  conception  ;  after  this,  he  comes  to 
the  development  of  his  plan,  th*  principal 


object  of  which  he  re-states,  and  proceeds  to 
the  means  of  accomplishment.    The  manner 
which  he  has  chosen,  is  that  of  laying  down 
proposition  after  proposition  ;    but  he  seems 
to  have  entirely  forgotten,  that,  in  order  to 
induce  the  reader  to  agree  to  a  proposition, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  claim  upon  the  reader 
to  come  into  such  agreement,  some  proof, 
either  from  admitted  facts,   or   from  argu- 
ment, is  absolutely  necessary.     The  matter 
of  the  General,  therefore,    consists  of  a 
string  of  assertions;  through  which  he  con- 
veys to  the  nation  his  recommendation  as  to 
what  ought  now  to  be  done.  But,  it  is  to  the 
means  ;   it  is  to  the  means  whereby  he  pro- 
poses to  create  an  "  nhiom  of  interest,  one 
"  commoji  feeling  between  the  soldier  and 
"  the  citizen,"   that   we  will,  in  the  short 
rpace  we  have  to  spare,  direct  our  attention. 
These  means  are:    1st,  to  change  the  con- 
dition of  service  from  enlistment  for  life  to 
that  of  enlistment  for  term  of  years  j  2d, 
to  augment,  though  not  much,  the  present 
amount  of  soldiers'  pensions ;  3d,  to  render 
corporal  punishment  less  frequent ;  4th,  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  foreign  service,  and 
to  make  colonial  service,  in  certain  cases,  a 
punishment  for  crimes ;    5th,  to  establish, 
according  to  the   Prussian  manner,  perma- 
nent stations  for  regiments,  when  at  home ; 
and    for  their  recruits,  when  the  regiments 
are  abroad,  having,  at  each  station,  a  regi- 
mental school,  and  a  sort  of  nursery  for  the 
children  of  soldiers  ;  6th,   to  provide  for  the 
promotion  of  soldiers  to  the  rank  of  com- 
missioned officers  by  the  means  of  a   new 
intermediate  rank,  somewhat  above  a   Ser- 
jeant and  yet  below  an  ensign  ;  Jth,  to  aug- 
ment the  pay  of  the  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers.     All  this,  except  the 
proposal  for  permanent  stations  and  for  the 
making  of  foreign  service    as  a   punishment 
for  crimes,  is  very   well  ;  it  is,  with   those 
exceptions,  all  very   good;  but,  I  am  sure, 
the  reader  will  recollect,  that  it  has  all  been 
recommended   ifore,    and   that  the  recom- 
mendation has,  by   many,  by   very  many, 
writers  and  speakers,  been  supported  by  irre- 
sistible argument.  Inall  this,  however,  where 
are  arty  of  the  means  for  the  effecting  of  the 
main,  the  grand  object ;   for  laying  the  cor- 
ner-stone ;  the  very  first  stone  of  the  fabric? 
Where,  in  these  proposed  regulations;  these 
mere  military  regulations ;  where  are  there 
the  means,  or  any  part  of  the  means,  for 
creating  "  an    union   of  interest  and  a    com- 
"  man  feeling  between  the  soldier  and  the 
"  citizen"?     And,  indeed,    the  General 
does,  in  a  subsequent  page  of  his  work,  ap- 
pear   to  think,  tiiat  things  arc  very  wed,  in 
this  respect,  already.     "  It  seems,"  says  he, 
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*<  scarcely  possible,  that  linked  as  our  land  1 
"  force  mast  ever  be,  by  numerous  ties,  I 
"  with  the  political  institutions  of  the  state, 
"  it  should  be  converted  into  an  engine  of 
"  arbitrary  power."  He  must  think,  then, 
that  these  ties  already  exist ;  for  he  has  pro- 
posed none.  But,  they  do  7)0.'  exist  ;  and, 
that  they  do  not,  needs  no  other  proof,  than 
the  mere  looking  at  what  I  have  proposed. 
If  my  propositions  were  adopted,  then,  in- 
deed, these  lies  would  exist,  and  they  would, 
1  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  be  efficient  in  Cha 
producing  of  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
Nothing  short  of  them,  it  is  my  decided 
opinion,  would  be  attended  with  any  consi- 
derable effect.  "  Companies  of  merit," 
'*  badges  of  honor,"  and  the  like,  may  do 
very  well  in  Prussia;  and  in  other  countries, 
where  'he  common  people  have  never  heard 
of  political  privileges;  in  countries,  where 
the  sovereign  .s  e\  ery  thing,  and  the  people 
nothing;  but,  here  thev  will  not  do  at  all. 
Medals  and  badges  have  been,  in  particular 
corps,  often  enough  tried,  in  the  English 
service  5  and,  as  often,  they  have  been,  found 
to  ha'  e  but  very  little  effect,  even  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  men  while  serving;  and,  as 
to  their  having  any  weight  in  the  inducing 
of  men  to  enter  the  service,  the  idea  is  per 
fectly  absurd.  We  want  an  efficient,  a  per- 
manent, and  a  cheap,  military  force.  We 
want  motives  to  induce  good  men  to  leave 
the  walks  of  civil  life,  for  that  of  the  military 
life.  And,  he  who  imagines,  that  such  in- 
ducement will  be  found  in  the  prospect  of 
wearing  medals,  or  badges,  or  in  a  promised 
advance  of  pay,  during  service,  upon  condi- 
tion of  long  service  and  good  behavicmr,  has 
reflected  but  verv  little  indeed  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  disposition  of  Englishmen. 

Upon  one  point  I  perfectly  agree  with  Ge- 
nekal  Stewart,  and  I  mention  it,  not 
only  because  I  do  agree  with  him,  and 
because  I  wTish  to  add  to  his  opinion, 
whatever  litlle  weight  mine  may,  with 
any  one,  happen  to  have,  but  also  because 
I  am  pleased  at  such  an  instance  of  literary 
boldness  (for  such,  when  we  consider  whose 
partialities  he  encounters,  it  really  is)  in  an 
officer  of  the  army.  I  allude  to  his  opinion 
that  "  the  sooner  foreign,  corps  are  removed 
*'  from  our  service  the  better,  they  being  as 
■*  expensive  as  our  our.  levies,  and  England 
'  **  being,  of  all  nations,  that  which  neidier 
"  requires,  nor  ought  to  have,  foreign  mer- 
"  cermries."  All  the  objects,  which,  dur- 
ing th»  last  war,  rendered  it  proper  to  em- 
ploy emigrant  corps,  are  now  no  more.  The 
Hanoverians  it  might  be  proper  to  take  into 
our  service  ;  but,  the  best  way  of  employ- 
ing them  certainly  would  be,  to  send  them, 
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as  soon  as  convenient,  either  to  the  East  or 
the  West  Indies.  To  keep  them  for  the  de- 
Jence  of  England  has  in  it  something  so 
degrading  to  us,  that  I  must  confess  myself 
impatient  under  the  idea.  Our  enemy  too  ; 
what  must  he  think  of  the  country,  which 
stands  in  need  of  the  protecting  arms  of  the 
protectors  of  Hanover!  Whichever  way 
we  view  this  pint  of  our  establishment, 
therefore;  whether  in  its  natural  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  or  upon  the  mind 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  the  enemy, 
it  is,  surely,  adviseablc  to  get  rid  of,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  without  injustice  to  the  foreign 
Uroops,  this  mark,  this  but  too  visible  mark, 
of  the  total  decay  of  our  national  spirit ; 
and,  I  should  suppose,  that  General 
Eitzpatrick  must  have  remembered  former 
feelings  and  declarations,  when  he  lately  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  admitting  an  additional 
number  of  foreign  troops,  into  this  kingdom. 
56  Hanoverians  are  a  wonderful  species 
of  army  :  they  go  abroad,  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  campaign)  come  back  increased  in  num- 
h'ers,  notwithstanding  all  the  desertions  that 
have  taken  place  from  them  !  It  would  be 
curious  to  know  the  expense  of  this  put  of 
our  force.  I  should  really  like  to  see  what 
proportion  this  expense  would  bear  to  that 
of  the  raising  and  the  maintaining  of  the 
whole  army  agreeably  to  ray  plan" 3  and, 
perhaps,  we  may,  before  the  close  of  the 
session  of  parliament;  come  at  the  means  of 

forming  the  interesting  comparison.  ■ 

General  Stewart,  who  is,  not  less  than 
myself,  hostile  to  the  volunteer  and  balloting 
system,  does,  nevertheless,  wish  to  keep 
up  a  part  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  ;  and, 
moreover,  to  mould  them  into  "  a  species  of 
"  gendarmerie."  I  object  to  the  General's 
phrase  3  it  is  foreign,  it  is  unnatural ;  but, 
it  is  not  more  unnatural  to  language,  than 
the  thing  itself  is,  I  trust,  unnatural  to 
our  country.  We  want  no  armed  police  : 
we  want  no  "  constables  with  bayonets 
"  in  their  hands  ;  "  and,  never  should 
we  want  them  ;  never,  for  one  moment, 
would  arise  the  emergency,  when  such  a  po- 
lice would  be  wanted,  had  we  once  an  army 
constituted  as  I  have  proposed  ;  so  constitu- 
ted as  to  give  to  any  soul  appertaining  to  it  a 
real  .and  obvious  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  prerogatives  and  dignity  of  the  crown 
and  the  liberties  and  the  privileges  of  the 
people. 1  should  here  hive  closed  this  ar- 
ticle, but  a  remark  or  two  seems  to  be  called 
for  by  a  notice  given*,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Wednesday  the  2Sth  instant,  by 
General  Tabletow,  -.md,  agreeably  to 
which  notice,  the  (it  tier.d  is  to  make  a  mo- 
tion upon  flu*  subject  of  the  state  of  th* 
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army,  unless  Mr.  Secretary  Windham 
should  produce  his  plan  in  a  few  days  time. 
Precisely  what  object  the  General  may  have 
in  view,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  very  difficult 
to  say.  But,  unsteady  as  Mr.  Windham 
certainly  has  been  with  regard  to  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Wellesley  ;  much  as  my  opinions 
have  been  shaken  by  that  want  of  firmness, 
I  still  hope,  that  he  has  firmness  enough 
left,  to  sit  and  hear  the  General's  motion 
•with  periect  unconcern.  There  has  been, 
as  yet,  not  half  time  enough  to  digest,  to 
prepare  for  legislative  enactment,  a  code  for 
the  reformation  and  for  the  establishing  of 
the  army.  It  is  easy  for  one  of  us,  who 
have  no  other  responsibility  than  that  of 
mere  opinion  ;  who,  in  proportion  to  our 
obscurity  or  insignificance,  are  safe  from  the 
effects  of  failure :  it  is  very  easy  for  such 
persons  as  General  Stewart,  General  Tarle- 
'  ton  and  myself,  to  bring  forward  plans  for 
the  forming  or  the  reforming  of  the  army  ; 
hut,  will  any  one  say,  that  it  can  be  so  easy 
with  a  minister,  whose  words  at  once  affect 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  ?  Besides,  what 
I,  for  instance,  have  done,  supposing  mine 
to  be  a  good  plan,  is  nothing  more  than  to 
sketch  an  outline.  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  Commissioned  Officers ;  nothing  of 
what  is  to  be  dope  with  regard  to  the  men 
already  serving.  Many  other  great  matters 
remain  to  be  attended  to ;  and,  who  does 
not  perceive,  that  the  mere  arrangement  of 
the  detail  5  the  mere  putting  it  upon  paper, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  moulding  of  it  into 
a  bill,  in  which  shape  only  it  can  come  be- 
fore the  parliament,  must  of  necessity,  de- 
mand a  space  of  many  weeks  ?  To  see 
Mr.  Windham,  therefore,  at  all  moved  ; 
to  see  him,  in  the  smallest  degree,  hurried 
by  the  little  pestering  of  those  who  thereby 
entertain  the  vain  hope  of  swelling  them- 
selves into  some  importance,  would  give  me 
great  pain;  and,  indeed,  my  fear  is,  that, 
from  this  cause,  or  from  some  other,  the 
measure  respecting  the  army,  will  come 
forth  in  an  imperfect  and  unpromising 
shape;  that  it  will  be  a  half-measure;  and 
that  the  curse,  inseparable  from  half-mea- 
sures, will  cling  to  it  till  its  dying  day.  This 
fear  may  be  groundless :  I  shall  be  glad  to 
find  it  so:  but,  seeing  what  I  have  lately 
seen,  I  must  fear.  I  must  fear,  that  some 
feeble,  some  mixed,  some  complicated,  some 
Qalioting  project,  will  still  be  resorted  to  ; 
and,  if  so,  though  1  shall  not  despair  of  the 
country,  since  great  good  comes  pot  unfre- 
quently  out  of  die  excess  of  evil,  I  certainly 
shall  not  be  able  to  perceive  how  that  coun- 


try is  to  be  rescued  from  the  terrible  dan- 
gers, with  which  it  is  now  menaced. 

Affairs    of  India.       (Continued   from 

pages   171,  197,  237,  303,   and  368.) 

Upon  what  has  passed  in  parliament,  re- 
specting the  affairs  of  India,  subsequent  to 
the  proceedings  noticed  in  the  preceding 
sheet,  there  is  not  now  time  to  remark;  but, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  stating,  that,  from 
what  I  have  heard  (it  being  impossible  for 
me  to  .wait  for  the  opening  of  the  minister's 
budget),  a  million  sterling  has  already  been 
advanced,  out  of  the  taxes,  to  the  East  India 
Company ;  and,  I  have  also  heard,  that,  the 
money-dealers,  when  they,  the  other  day, 
a>ked,  if  any  loan  would  be  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  East  India  Company,  received  no 
answer.  I  state  this  as  hearsay  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  state  it  as  something  that  I 
myself  believe  to  be  perfectly  true,  and,  in 
that  belief  it  is,  that  I  call  upon  my  readers 
to  consider,  while  yet  there  is  time,  what 
must  be  the  consequences,  to  which  this  ad- 
vancing of  money  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany will  lead.  The  engagements  of  the 
East  India  Company  have  been  before  no- 
ticed, and  detaded ;  that  this  Company  owes 
the  nation  millions,  is  a  fact  that  the  minis- 
ters cannot  deny;  that  they  have  enjoyed, 
for  many  years,  an  exclusive  trade  and  a  ter- 
ritorial revenue,  granted  to  them,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  which  they  have  been  pro- 
tected, by  the  taxes  and  the  blood  of  the  na- 
tion, will,  as  little,  admit  of  dispute;  and, 
after  all,  they  come  to  us,  the  burdened  peo- 
ple of  the  mother-country,  for  the  means  of^-' 
paying  the  interest  upon  their  debt,  and  for 
the  means  of  carrying  on  their  trade ;  and 
this,  too,  observe,  after  the  ministers,  at  the 
head  of  India  Affairs,  have,  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  whole  duration  of  their  charter, 
declared,  in  an  official  way,  and  in  a  manner 
the  most  solemn,  that  those  affairs  were  in 
the  most  flourishing  state,  and  that,  instead 
of  being  a  burden  upon  the  mother-country, 
the  day  was  at  hand  when  India  would  large- 
ly contribute  towards  her  support ! The 

excuse,  now  that  the  truth  can  no  longer  be 
disguised;  the  excuse  now  is,  that  they  have 
been  impoverished  by  WARS.  I,  for  my 
part,  object  to  the  giving  of  them  money  at 
all.  If  they  can  no  longer  carry  on  their 
trade  without  losing;  if  they  cannot  pay 
their  debts;  if  they  cannot  keep  up  the  ne- 
cessary establishments ;  if  this  be  the  case, 
let  them  give  up  the  territory  and  the  exclu- 
sive trade.  But,  when  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Windham  and  Mr.  Sheridan  come  to  sup- 
port a  demand  upon  us  for  money  for  this 
Company  of  merchants.,  will   they   not,   at 
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the  same  time,  tell  us ;  will  they  not  so- 
lemnly promise  us,  that  inquiry  shall  be 
made,  that  a  full  and  vigorous  inquest  shall 
be  instituted,  with  respect  to  the  cause  of 
♦.his  demand  ?  Will  they  not,  as  ministers,  1 
mean,  and  not  as  mere  individual  members 
of  parliament,  support  those,  who  now  move 
for  the  means  of  making-  this  inquiry  ? 
Wars !  aye,  we  know  that  there  have  been 
wars  enough.  But,  who  undertook  them  ? 
Who  ordered  them  to  be  undertaken  ?  Who 
sanctioned,  either  the  principle  or  the  detail 
of  them  ?  Who  has  fattened  upon  them  ? 
In  short,  ivhy  have  there  been  these  wars? 
Are  we  not  to  ask  these  questions  ?  And, 
shall  we  not  receive  an  answer  to  them?  All 
that  we  know  as  vet,  is,  that  we  have  to  pay 
for  them;  and  that,  while  we  are  called 
upon  to  advance  money  to  enable  the  East 
India  Company  to  pay  their  debts,  all  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  wars  have  grown 
richer  than  the  nobility  of  this  kingdom. 
Are  not  these  things  proper  objects  for  in- 
quiry? Sacrifices!  Let  every  man  make  sa- 
crifices, is  the  precept  of  the  day ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  dangers  to  which  the  country 
is  exposed,  a  very  wholesome  precept  it  is ; 
but,  ought  not  the  people  to  have  some  sa- 
tisfaction as  to  the  way  in  which  their  con- 
tributions are  to  be  disposed  of?  Ought  they 
not  to  know  something  of  the  causes,  which 
have  produced  this  loud  and  imperious  de- 
mand   upon    them    for  sacrifices? Mr. 

Charles  Grant,  the  president,  or  chair- 
man, or  whatever  else  he  his  called,  of  the 
East  India  Company,  said,  some  time  ago, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  we  credit  the 
reports  in  the  newspapers,  that,  though  Eng- 
land received  no  payment  from  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  it  received  advantages  iri  ano- 
ther way;  "  for  instance,"  said  he,  "  the 
"  great  fortunes  acquired  in  India  are  spent 
"  in  England."  Now,  from  my  heart,  I 
believe,  that  this  gentleman  really  thought 
that  this  circumstance  was  advantageous  to 
England;  but,  I  believe  no  Jess,  that  this 
opinion  of  his  proceeded  from  a  profound 
ignorance  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  was 
speaking.  Like  the  good  people  of  England 
themselves,  he  appears  to  have  regarded  the 
India  fortunes  as  being  found  there ;  as  being 
gotten  out  of  the  bottom  of  some  river  ;  or, 
perhaps,  from  the  chests  of  some  plundered 
kingdom  or  principality.  But,  now,  I  think, 
that  most  people  may  easily  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  that  I  have  frequently  stated ;  to 
wit;  that  the  India  fortunes  are  raised  upon 
the  people  of  England.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany are  in  debt' on  account  of  wars:  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  wars  large  fortunes  have 
been  made :  and  aow  the  people  of  England 
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are  called  upon,  or  will  be  called  upon,  to 
pay  the  debt.  The  statement  is  very  sim- 
ple ;  but  it  is  not  more  simple  than  true ; 
and,  if  any  man  will  point  me  out  a  nabob, 
I  will  be  bound  to  shew  him  how  that  na- 
bob's fortune  has  been  drained  from  the  la- 
bour of  the  people  of  this  kingdom.  Aye! 
call  these  opinions  novel  and  peculiar  as  long 
as  you  will ;  they  are  not  less  correct  on  that 
account ;  and*  I   am  the  most  deceived  of 

men,  if  they  will  long  be  peculiar. Onee 

and  again,  let  us  have  an  inquiry.  Let  us 
be  informed  how  these  incessant  'wars  came 
to  take  place ;  and  how  all  these  immense 
fortunes  came  to  be  acquired  in  the  service 
of  a  company  of  merchants,  who  are  now  so 
embarrassed,  that  they  are  compelled  to 
come  to  this  burdened  nation  for  assistance, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time,  when,  according  to 
their  charter,  they  should  have  been  annual- 
ly contributing  largely  towards  the  support 
of  the  nation's  expenses.  Let  us  have  this 
inquiry.  On  you,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Grey,  parti- 
cularly, we  call  for  this  inquiry.  Give  it  us, 
or  give  us  back  for  ever  all  the  confidence 
we  have  at  any  time  reposed  in  you. 

THE    ARMY. 

Sir  ; Your   Political  Register  of  the 

22d  has  this  day  reached  my  hands,  in  which 
you  give  the  outline  of  your  "  Plan  for  the 
forming  an  efficient  and  permanent  Army," 
and  in  the  introduction  to  which,  after 
making  very  honourable  mention  of  "  Eng- 
land's ALgis,"  you  put  to  me  a  scries  of 
questions,  not,  you  say,  "  by  way  of  rheto- 
rical figure,  but  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an 
answer." — Mo.-it  fortunate,  Sir,  do  I  esteem 
it  for  our  country,  when,  on  the  subject  of 
that  work,  men  of  superior  intellect  and 
energy  of  mind;  men  to  whom  the  public 
eye  is  turned  for  light  and  information,  feel 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  great  object  of 
the  iEgis,  to  put  such  questions  to  the  au- 
thor as  you  have  addressed  to  him. — I  shall 
proceed  to  answer  you,  in  the  order  of  your 
questions,  npt  repeating  them,  as  your  read- 
ers have  only  to  turn  back  to  your  last  num- 
ber, and  as  my  answers  will  faithfully  echo 
their  sense.  1st.  The  author  of  the  yEgis 
has  "  duly  considered  the  great  change 
"  which  has  now  taken  place  in  this  coun- 
"  try  as  irell  as  in  Europe." — He  has  been 
watching  the  progress  of  that  change  for 
many  years  past,  and  contemplating  the 
wretched  policy  of  English  statesmen'  with, 
respect  to  it.  Aud  it  is  with  a  full  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  of  that  change  having  been 
deep  and  extensive,  that  he  has  proposed  to 
his  country  to  look  into  the  neglected  ener- 
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<ries  of  her  own  constitution,  for  her  security  j  the  utmost  rapidity ;  whereas,  in  the  regular 


against  that  power  whose  total  change  of  na- 
ture has  wrought  so  many  other  changes  in 
the  surrounding  states. — 2d.  He  has  "duly 
"  considered  what  is  that  species   of  force 
"  which  we   shall  have  to  resist ;"  and  in 
the  progress  cf  his  work  has  endeavoured  to 
impress  that  consideration  ;   (a  consideration 
to  which  the  former  ministers,  by  their  mili- 
tary absurdities,   never   seemed  to  pay  suffi- 
cient attention)  upon  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  the  public. — 3d.  He  has  "  duly 
"  considered  how  much  depends  upon  ctle- 
<e  rity   in  preparing  our  means   of   resist- 
"  ance."     Here,  not  to  advert  to  a  series  of 
efforts  in  1782,  17Q5,  and  17§6*,  for  recall- 
ing the  public  attention  "  to  the  great  con- 
(i  stitutional  right  and  duty,  as  well  as  the 
"  ivisdom  and  the  necessity  of  being  armed 
"  for  defence  of  the  peace,  the  laws,  and 
*■'  the  liberties  of  our  country,"  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  first  edition  of  the  JEgis, 
was  in  fact,   published  early  in  1799,  now 
seven  years  ago,  as  the  military  pjR  of  "  an 
"  appeal,   civil  and  military,  on  the  subject 
"  of  the  English  Constitution  ;"  wherefore, 
there  has  been  no  want  of  time  for  "  pre- 
".  paring  our  means  of  resistance,"  as  point- 
ed out  by  the  author  of  that.  work.     It  is  to 
be  noted,  as  you  justly  observe,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  the  J&gts  "  does  not  exclude  the  es- 
"  tablishment  of  a  regular  military  force  ;" 
but  plans  for  such  a  purpose,  for  more  rea- 
sons than   one,    the  author  of   that   work 
thought  better  in  other  hands  than  in  his. — 
If  more  regulars  are  now  wanted,   and  can 
be  raised  with  "  celerity;"  he  sees   no  rea- 
son why  both  systems  may  not  be  proceeded 
in  at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  contrary.    And 
he  sees  very  strong  reasons  against  the  argu- 
ment of  "  celerity"   diverting   us  from  re- 
storing the  military  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  favour   of  the  most  perfect  system 
for  a  regular  army  that  human  invention  can 
devise.     Your  enlightened  mind  justly  re- 
volts at  the  tyranny,  equally  horrid  and  un- 
wise, of  a  conscription   »t  a  compulsory  bal- 
lot, for  recruiting  a  regular  army,  subject  to 
serve  in  any  quarter  oi  the  globe;  whereas, 
for  home  defence,   the  obligation  of  bearing 
arms  is,  by  the  constitution   and  the  princi- 
ples of  free  government,  necessarily  univer- 
sal.    Hence  it  follows  that,  in  ihe  civil  state, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  class,  to  orga- 
nise, and  to   provide   arms;    so    that  your 
"  means  of  resistance"  must  increase  teith 

*  D.-daration  Rights,  >7S2.  The  Com- 
monwealth in  Danger,  l7f)o-  The  Consti- 
tutional-Defenro   Of  England,  Internal  and 

JSxteruzd,  17^0. 


army,  it  surely  is  against  all  reason  to  ima- 
gine that,  even  under  the  wisest  system,  re- 
cruits could  be  procured  at  any  such  rate. 
Again :    supposing    the    regular    army   to 
amount  as  you  propose  to  200,000    men, 
these  are  just  one  million  of  men  short  of  the 
force  proposed  in  the  iEgis. .  Now  all  addi- 
tions to  be  made  to  the  present  force  under 
either  system,  are   of  course  at  this  time 
equally  untrained   to  the  use  of  arms  ;  and 
there  must  be  wretched  imbecility  in  the 
government,    if  it  could  not  find  means  to 
bring  under   good  discipline  with   sufficient 
skill,  a   far  greater  number  of  those  who 
should  be  added  to  the  civil  state  than  the 
army  recruits  could  consist   of.     Hence,  in 
respect  of  **  celerity"   of  preparation,   the 
advantage  is  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
system  explained  in  the  iEgis  ;  not  here  to 
notice  the  article  of  expense  which,  under 
the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  country, 
must  quickly  stop  your  career  in  attempting 
to  provide  a  regular  army  adequate  to  our 
defence. — 4th.  He  has    ''   duly  considered 
"  what  are  the  real  causes  of  the  state  of  de- 
ct  dine  in  which  he  finds  the  constitutional 
"  energies  of  England;"  and  amongst  those 
causes  he  believes  he  includes  all  those  in 
your  contemplation  ;  and,  probably,  others. 
Your  object,  you  say,  is  to  aid  in  the  cure  of 
the  evils  you  enumerate,    touching  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  millions  raised  to  pay  the  sa- 
laries of  tax-gatherers,  ana  the  over-shadow- 
ing influence  of  the  trading  and  fiscal  sys- 
tems, "  hy  the  very  means  that  you  provide 
"  for  an  efficient  defence  nj  the  country  and 
"  of  the  throne;"  but  admitting  in  its  ut- 
mobt  latitude  the  tenelency  of  such  "  means'" 
to  mitigate  those  evils,    yet  very  different 
means  than  those  must  be  resorted  to  tor  a 
cure.     Perhaps,  upon  a  full  comparison,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  tendencies  to  that  aid 
in  the  system  of  the  sEgis  are  more  exten- 
sive,   and  do   more  necessarily  lead  to  that 
which  would  be  a  radical   cure. — 5th.  He 
has  "  duly  reflected  upon  the  tclierc-aloi/', 
"  if  we  would,  obtain  success,  .we  must  begin 
"  in  effecting  the  restoration  of  those  ener- 
"  gies;"  that  is,  provided  we  do  not  misun- 
derstand Uteqnestion.     The  beginning  ought 
to  have  been  in  a  mere  statement  to  minis- 
ters and  parliament  of  the  decays  mid  of  the 
fatal  consequences  thereof;   because  minis- 
ters and  parliament,  on  receiving  any  state- 
ment  of  such  decays  in    the  constitution, 
ought   immediately,   as  matter  of  duty,    to 
have  repaired  the  mischief. — But  the  writer, 
not  having  been  absurd  enough  to   reckon 
upon    that  "  because"  begun  by  an  appeal 
to  the  public,  thjough  Nte  medium  of  the 
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press.  Public  distress,  public  Sense  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  natural  desire  of  averting  an 
evil  once  understood,  has  at  length  excited 
attention  ;  and  a  change  of  ministers  has  ad- 
fed  to  our  hopes  of  a  fight  system  being 
adopted. — If  by  the  question  it  was  intend- 
ed to  ask  me,  for  the  first  step  in  an  arrange- 
ment, the  answer  is,  that  the  language  of  the 
constitution  is  plain  :  its  principle  stands 
upon  a  rock  :  but  the  laws  for  giving  it  ef- 
fect have  fallen  into  neglect  and  are  be- 
come obsolete.  Begin  thorn  with  a  statute 
for  a  clear  and  explicit  declaration  of  the 
principles;  and  follow  this  up  with  enact- 
ments for  securing  a  practical  adherence  to 
that  principle.  The  regular  army  being 
hero  out  of  the  question,  and  open  to  every 
improvement  that  wisdom  can  suggest,  our 
enactments  must  apply  merely  to  arming  the 
civil  state. — In  doing  this,  what  has  been  ill 
done,  by  acting  upon  erroneous  principles, 
has  thrown  impediments  in  the  way  ;  but 
by  keeping  our  constitutional  principle  stea- 
dily in  our  eve,  and,  as  we  proceed  in  our  or- 
ganisation, according  to  the  outline  sketched 
in  the  iEgis,  Vol.  I.  p.  31,  (new  edition) 
we  ought  to  take  care  first  of  all,  to  render 
effective  for  real  service,  all  the  volunteers, 
yeomanry,  &rc.  now  actually  embodied. — In 
proceeding  to  arm  and  to  train  additional 
numbers,  our  next  attention  must  be  to  form 
into  corps,  those  who  from  vigour  and  acti- 
vity would  make  the  best  soldiers ;  and  so 
progressively  till  we  had  included  all  that 
were  to  be  armed.  In  this  organisation,  it 
might  not  at  first  be  prudent,  to  dissolve  the 
best  volunteer  corps,  or,  perhaps,  any  in  a 
state  of  tolerable  advancement  towards  good 
discipline;  although  we  ought  to  organise 
on  a  system  in  which  such  corps  should  not 
hereafter  have  any  place,  as  1  have  shewn 
the  volunteer  project  to  be  a  perilous  novel- 
tv,  utterly  foreign  to  the  sober  good  sense  of 
the  constitution.  As  soon  as  it  can  with 
propriety  be  done,  each  volunteer  corps 
ought  to  use  the  language  of  a  wool-stapler, 
as  applied  to  a  fleece  of  wool,  to  be  broken 
and  sorted  according  to  quality,  into  rifle- 
men, grenadiers,  light  infantry,  and  so  forth; 
the  several  sorts  being  transferred  to  the  pro- 
per corps,  in  a  rightly  organised  militia  or 
county  power. — Your  Oth.  and  last  qucrv, 
having  reference  to  your  own  plan  respecting 
a  regular  army,  and  involving  in  it  too  much 
matter  to  be  answered  (after  all  I  have  al- 
ready written)  by  the  returning  post,  I  beg 
leave  to  postpone  my  reply  to  another  day; 
when  I  may  accidentally  touch  again  upon 
some  of  the  foregoing  topics,  on  which  my 
aim  has  now  been  to  give  as  direct  and  its 
concise  answers  to  your  cucst'ton*  as  pesii- 
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ble. — I  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  apology  for 
the  very  hasty  and  imperfect  manner,  in 
which  I  have  already  answered  so  many 
questions  on  a  point  of  such  high  impor- 
tance ;  but,  in  truth,  I  consider  our  situation 
so  critical,  and  the  business  of  national  de- 
fence so  urgent,  I  have  be^n  unwilling  to 
lose  a  moment.- "Without  dilating  at  pre- 
sent, I  can  however  say,  that,  I  have  been 
struck  very  forcibly  by  the  general  excel- 
lence of  your  plan,  as  it  respects  the  regular 
army  ;  but  it  does  not  in  my  judgment,  pre- 
clude in  the  smallest  degree  the  necessity  of 
restoring  the  military  branch  of  the  consti- 
tution, nor  can  be  made  a  substitute  for  it. 
These  two  systems  are  perfectly  distinct, 
and  perfectly  compatible  ;  and  the  friends  of 
their  country  will  equally  desire  each  to  be 
as  perfect  as  possible.  When  I  reply  to  your 
6th.  interrogation,  1  shall  probably,  not  con- 
tent myself  with  so  doing  only,  but  offer  you 
my  sentiments   on  some  points,  which  you 

may  not  perhaps,  have  fully  considered. ■ 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c.  J.  Cartwright. 
Evjicld,  March  21,  1806. 

THE    CLERGY. 

Sir  ; So   numerous  are  the  political 

topics  which  press  for  discussion  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  that  I  fear  you  will  not  have 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  subject  of  my  letter ; 
a  subject,  however,  in  which  the  interests  of 
society  are  deeply  involved.  The  history  of 
the  world  will  prove,  that  the  only  firm  basis 
of  national  prosperity  is  the  upright  and  mo- 
ral conduct  of  men  ;  licentiousness,  whilst 
it  corrupts  the  heart,  enervates  the  hand  of 
industry,  the  onlv  true  source  of  wealth  and 
security  to  a.  people  :  nor  would  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  shew,  that  the  decline  of  nations  has 
been  generally  commensurate  with  the  de- 
cline of  morality,  and  with  the  deviation  from 
these  fixed  and  just  principles,  on  which 
alone  all  good'  government  can  rest. — In  a 
Country  like  this,  freed  from  the  errors  of 
slavish  superstition,  and  exercising  a  ration- 
al and  tolerant  religion,  whose  principle  is 
not  to  hold  the  mind  in  chains  of  terror,  but 
to  lead  it  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  hold- 
ing up  to  its  view  the  present  and  eternal  be- 
nefits resulting  from  an  upright  conduct;  it 
cannot,  I  say,  be  denied,  that  in  such  a 
country,  amongst  such  a  people,  the  state  of 
morality  will,  in  a  very  great  measure,  de- 
pend on  the  character  of  the  Clergy,  that 
the  purity  of  their  lives  will  be  the  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  doctrines,  the  strongest 
support  of  national  virtue,  and,  consequent- 
ly, of  national  prosperity. — If  there  be  any 
truth  in  these  arguments,  it  surely  must  be 
a  matter  of  surprL-e,   that  (amicbt   all  our 
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projected  amendments)  means  have  not  been 
devised  to  obtain  so  desirable,  so  important 
an  end  ;  that  measures  have  not  been  taken 
to  prevent  our  Church  being  filled  with  cha- 
racters so  wholly  opposite  to  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  with  men  of  no  reflection,  or 
no  self-government ;  for,  it  is  not  that  our 
Clenry  are  deficient  in  the  practice  of  the 
duties  of  religion,  from  a  want  of  belief  in 
their  truth  ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  crime  of  hy- 
pocrisy, but  proceeds  from  their  taking  on 
themselves  a  profession  for  which  they  are 
in  no  instance  qualified,  but  which  the  faci- 
lity of  obtaining  induces  them  thoughtlessly 
to  undertake. — That  there  are  in  our  church 
men  of  a  description  very  different  from  this 
cannot  be  denied  ;  in  no  country  perhaps,  in 
no  rank  of  life,  are  there  to  be  found  persons 
of  more  exalted  piety,  more  sincere  worth, 
than  amongst  the  clergy  of  this  nation  :  but 
it  is  at  the  same  time  notorious,  that  there 
are  in  our  church  men  (and  I  fear  their 
cumber  is  by  no  means  small)  of  morals 
most  depraved,  and  of  habits  the  most  licen- 
tious; that  such  men,  to  view  it  in  no  fur- 
ther light,  are  a  national  evil,  need  not,  I 
think,  be  proved,  nor  that  such  evil  demands 
a  remedy. — In  answer  to  these  arguments,  it 
may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  depravity  is  in- 
separable from  human  nature,  and,  that 
amidst  all  societies  and  classes  of  men,  indi- 
viduals will  be  found  of  vicious  and  immoral 
characters;  I  grant,  to  a  certain  extent,  this 
may  be  true,  but  I  do  maintain,  that  in  the 
case  before  us,  if  we  have  not  the  remedy, 
we  certainly  have  in  our  hands  the  means  of 
great  amelioration. — The  evil  appears  to  me 
to  arise  from  a  remissness  in  two  depart- 
ments of  our  establishment ;  to  the  heads  of 
colleges,  and  to  the  bishops  must  we  look 
for  its  cure.  In  making  this  general  asser- 
tion, I  am  aware  I  must  include  many  wor- 
thy exceptions;  but,  as  a  general  assertion  I 
maintain  it  to  be  true.  Observe  the  progress 
of  a  young  man  designed  for  orders,  not  from 
a  conviction  of  the  accordant  disposition  of 
his  mind,  but  from  the  prospect  of  a  main- 
tenance in  that  profession ;  nurtured  in  the 
vicious  habits  of  a  public  school,  he  enters 
one  of  our  universities,  his  mind  may  here 
receive  some  addition  to  its  store  of  know- 
ledge, especially  in  (hearts  and  sciences,  and 
perhaps,  theoretical  divinity;  but,  of  his  pro- 
gress in  practical  morality  little  can  be  said  ; 
and  it. too  often  happens,  that  those  seeds  of 
vice  which  he  had  early  received,  are  now 
matured  and  ripened.  These  excesses  are 
deemed  common  to  youth  ;  and,  without  hc- 
i-it;ition,  he  is  sent  to  the  bishop  with  testi- 
monials from  the  head  and  fellows  of  his 
college,  of  his  good  moral  conduct  and  reli- 


gious learning;  of  his  morals  the  bishop  can 
know  nothing,  and  of  his  learning  makes 
little  trial ;  he  is  consequently  admitted  into 
the  church.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  that 
at  this  moment  of  reflection,  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  his  office,  a  solemn  awe,  may 
strike  across  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  and 
produce  good  resolutions  ;  but  if  it  does,  ex- 
perience too  plainly  shews,  that,  like  most 
other  impressions,  it  soon  wears  away,  and  is 
succeeded  by  former  habits  of  vice  and  pro- 
fligacy.— But,  I  come  now,  Sir,  to  the  re- 
medy for  this  evil ;  in  the  first  place,  Jet 
every  head  of  a  college  make  himself  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  dispositions  of 
the  young  men  under  his  care ;  a  duty  by  no 
means  unreasonable  to  expect,  and  which 
would  lead  to  ends  far  more  beneficial  than 
that  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  forms  which 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  college  disci- 
pline. Having  acquired  this  knowledge  of 
the  young  men  under  him,  it  will  be  in  his 
power  to  discern  readily  those  who  are  qua- 
lified for  holy  orders,  and  it  will  be  his  duty 
frankly  to  declare  that  such  and  such  only  as 
are  in  his  judgment  so  qualified,  shall  receive 
the  necessary  testimonials  for  ordination.  It 
is  not  here,  meant  that  the  accidental  excess- 
of  an  unguarded  moment  should  disqualify 
a  young  man  of  sober  principles  from  enter- 
ing the  church  ;  no  overstrained  puritanical 
notions  of  extreme  sanctity  are  here  meant 
to  be  inculcated,  notions  which  if  counte- 
nanced would  only  give  birth  to  the  fouler 
crime  of  hypocrisy,  since,  from  the  frailty  of 
our  nature,  it  is  well  known,  we  must  all  at 
times  go  astray  ;  but,  it  will  surely  be  allow- 
ed, that  in  the  world  there  are  different 
shades  of  good  and  evil;  be  it  from  the  dif- 
ference of  early  education,  or  from  what  it 
may,  the  vicious  propensities  and  the  evil 
passions  of  young  men,  are  found  to  vary  in 
the  greatest  possible  degree  :  it  is  then  very 
practicable  for  the  head  of  a  college  to  select 
those  who  rise  highest  in  the  scale  of  virtue, 
and  whose  occasional  deviations  timely  ad- 
monition may  perhaps  counteract ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  use  his  utmost  influence 
that  men,  to  whom  every  thing  serious  is  a 
mockery,  whose  only  pursuits  are  intempe- 
rance and  debauchery,  should  be  divested 
from  taking  upon  themselves  a  duty,  with 
which,  if  there  be  any  truth,  any  consisten- 
cy in  things,  a  life  of  thoughtless  dissipation 
must  be  wholly  incompatible.  The  prospect 
of  this  obstacle  would  deter  parents  from 
that  habit  of  laying  down  too  early  plans  for 
their  children,  without  a  due  regard  to  the 
peculiar  bent  of  their  minds,  and  would  con- 
siderably lessen  the  number  of  improper 
candidates.   But,  that  notwithstanding  these 
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precautions,  unfit  men  might  still  find 
means  to  get  into  the  church,  is  much  to  be 
feared  ;  the  only  resource  then  remains  with 
the  bishops.  It  will  be  for  them  to  admit 
no  candidate  tocrJinatio™  without  the  strict- 
est inquiry  and  examination,  and  to  reject 
without  hesitation  all  such  as  do  not  come 
up  to  die  certificate  of  the  heads  of  colleges, 
with  a  pointed  remonstrance  on  the  subject. 
Lenity  in  a  case  like  this  is  a  national  in- 
jury; the  disadvantage  to  the  individual  may 
be  easily  repaired,  but  the  evil  accruing  to 
the  public,  to  the  cause  of  religion,  from  a 
want  of  proper  persons  to  fill  her  various 
departments,  it  suffered  to  increase,  will  be 
irreparable.  I  may  here  be  told  (nor  do  I 
deny  the  position)  that  from  every  fair 
comparison  of  the  present  with  preceding 
ages,  it  appears  that,  so  far  from  being  more 
prevalent,  vice  is  daily  decreasing  ;  this  may 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
.whose  benign  doctrines  continue  to  make 
new  converts  over  the  globe  ;  but,  although 
the  truth  of  this  be  granted,  it- cannot  be 
used  as  an  argument  against  the  necessity  of 
further  amendment,  since  it  by  no  means 
proves  chat  mankind  are  arrived  at  that  point 
of  perfection  beyond  which  they  cannot  go, 
assisted  by  the  light  of  Christianity.  It  must 
be  granted  by  every  impartial  observer,  that 
much  may  stili  be  done  :  to  return  ;.  let  the 
bishops  pursue  a  fixed,  an  undeviating  prin- 
ciple of  distributing  preferment  according  to 
merit.  In  the  name  of  reason,  what  has  a 
.  bishop  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  world  ?  If 
he  has  had  ambition,  the  mitre  is  now  on  his 
head  ;  nothing  then  remains  but  to  discharge 
the  important  trust  with  fidelity  and  inte- 
grity; no  motive  should  influence  his  mind 
but  worth;  his  diocese  should  be 'the  map 
ever  open  before  him,  in  which  the  charac- 
ter raid  circumstances  of  every  clergyman 
should  be  clearly  noted.  From  this  habit  of 
discrimination  merit  would  derive  vigour  and 
support,  and  profligacy  find  no  haunt 
.where  to  secrete  itself.  At  all  events  this  ha- 
bit of  conferring  rewards  on  the  meritorious, 
would  make  it  the  interest  of  all  to  be  ex- 
emplary ;  nor  would  a  young  man  who 
could  not  promise  to  himself  the  probability 
of  leading  a  decent  life,  be  desirous  of 
placing  himself  in  a  situation,  where  his  very 
action  would  be  scrutinized,  and  whilst 
others  were  honoured  around  him,  he  would 
be  left  the  mark,  of  vice  and  folly.  The 
great  benefits  to  society  that  would  arise 
from  such  a  system  are  too  obvious  to  be  in- 
sisted on ;  it  is  only  to  bo  wondered  that  neg- 
ligence, or  worldly  views,  or  some  similar 
cause  has  as  yet  obstructed  its  more  general 
adoption,—: — It  is  true^  that  parliament  has 
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lately  enforced  the  residence  of  the  clergy, 
but  without  this  previous  regulation  its  good 
design  may  be  i rusl rated,  or  even  prove  an 
evil :  for,  as  there  cannot  be  a  more  power- 
ful advocate  in  the  cause  of  national  virtue, 
than  a  clergyman  of  exemplary  life,  residing 
on  his  living,  so  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
enemy  to  religion  than  the  opposite  charac- 
ter, whose  conduct  is  in  ever)  respect  at  vr- 
nance  with  his  profession :  example  has 
more  weight  than  precept;  with  the  lower 
orders  of  men,  whose  powers  of  reasoning 
are  very  contracted,  this  assertion  bears  with 
full  force.  This  then  is  the  point  we  ought  to 
look  to;  without  this,  the  sagacity  of  the 
learned,  and  the  ardour  of  the  zealous  will  be 
but  vain. — But,  Sir,  I  have  taken  up  too 
much  of  your  time  on  this  subject.  I  am  not 
in  the  church,  nor  have  I  any  views  of  inte- 
rest on  the  one  hand,  or  pique  on  the  other, 
in  writing  this;  but  I  am  a  friend  to  my 
Country  and  to  the  Protestant  faith;  and,  as 
I. am  persuaded  the  welfare  of  one  is  involved 
in  that  of  the  other,  I  am  anxious  to  see  the 
evils  which  are  in  our  church  establishment 
corrected,  since  I  am  convinced  they  may  be 
corrected  without  danger,  or  insurmountable 
difficulty. X.  Y. March  10,  1S06\ 
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Sir  ; — Viewing  your  Register  as  a  vehicle 
of  impartial  truth,  and  drawing  my  inference 
irom  the  active,  independent  spirit  of  phi- 
lanthrophy  which  pervades  that  valuable 
publication,  I  conclude  that  you  will  not 
deem  the  subject  of  the  following  lines  to 
be  foreign  from  your  regard. — I  am  uncon- 
nected by  private  interest  with  any  party, 
and  wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  fondness  for 
political  speculation.  I  feel,  in  full  accord 
with  the  public  voice,  the  highest  respect 
for  the  aggregate  of  commanding  talents  in 
the  present  administration;  accustomed  even 
to  contemplate,  with  sentiments  of  venera- 
tion approaching  to  enthusiasm,  those  bril- 
liant exhibitions  of  superior  genius,  which 
have  rendered  individuals  of  the  present  ca- 
binet so  prominently  conspicuous  to  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  I  anticipate  with  ardour 
the  beneficial  effects  of  a  government  so 
constituted.  But,  to  judge  soundly  of  pub- 
lic men,  we  must  weigh  the  operative  wis- 
dom of  their  measures,  and  not  suffer  our 
understandings  to  be  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dour of  talents  display?  d  for  our  admiration 
in  parliamentary  debate.  Permit  me  then, 
in  the  humility  oi  timid  diffidence,  to  sub- 
mit a  few  observations  on  the  Condition  of 
the  People  of  Ireland.  Politically,  as  we 
are  physically  insulated,  at  a  crisis  which 
loudly  calls  for  the  vigourous  exertion  of  all 
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the  energies   and  wisdom   of  our   govern- 
ment, and  the  spirited  co-operation  of  all 
the  classes  of  the  community  throughout  the  j 
empire,    the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are   but 
feebly  united  to  their  fellow-citizens.       A  | 
grand  mistake  prevails  as  to  the  means  of  I 
rendering  that  part  of  the  Irish  population 
available  to  the  power  and  defence  of  the 
country.     It  seems  to  be  imagined  that  a 
certain  specific  measure  is  absolutely,  and  in 
the  first  instance,  indispensably  necessary  to 
conciliate,  and  harmonize  the  affections  of 
the  Catholics.     The  measure  alluded   to  is 
even  represented  to  be  the  only  one  wanted, 
to  give  happiness  to  that  class ;  and  conse- 
quently to  animate  them  in   the  common 
cause.     The  removal  of  certain  disabilities 
from  the  Catholics  would  no  doubt  be  grate- 
ful to  the  feelings  of  all,  as  abolishing  some 
ungracious  distinctions  which  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  insult  ;    and  highly  desireable 
to  the  rich  and  opulent  among  them,  who 
may  thus  be  advanced  to  a  share  of  political 
power.     But,  it  is  evident  from  the  late  re-  j 
solutions  of  those  who  manage  the  interests  | 
of  that  body,  that  emancipation  is   not  at 
present  so  pressingly  called  for.     Now,  let 
us  suppose  this  measure  adopted :  would  it 
extend  beneficially  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple ?    would  it   increase    their  comforts — 
would  it  affect  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant — would  it  multiply  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  labourer,  or  add  to  his  do- 
mestic  enjoyments  —  would  it  enable   the 
poor  man  to  provide  tor  the  education  of 
his  children,    to  secure  them  against  that 
stupifying  ignorance  which  causes  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  his  own  wretchedness  ?    It 
is  not  the   partial  distribution  of  political 
power  that  is  felt  as  their  great  evil  ;  nor  is 
jt  emancipation,  which  they  so  little  under- 
stood and  so  little  regard,  but  as  they  indis- 
tinctly conceive  that  term  to  mean  an  im- 
provement of  their  condition  in  those  points 
in  which  their  distress  is  most  severe,  that 
can  operate  as  its  remedy.     Scanty  subsist- 
ence,   heart-breaking  labour,    mean  cloth- 
iiv,    worse  lodging,    and  deplorable  igno- 
rance stand  foremost  in   the   catalogue   of 
their  grievances.    These  it  is  that  furnish 
them  with  that  most  dangerous  argument 
which    desperation    ever    supplies    to    the 
wretched,  "  no  change  can  make  our  con- 
'«  ditipn   worse,    it   may  make   it  better." 
Those'  are   the   hardships   which    bear   so 
heavily  on  the  bulk  of  the    Irish  Catholics, 
and    which   call     for    remedial    regulation 
and  speedy  redress.     No  single  measure  can 
•mbnuv  so  many  objects  ;   several  arrange- 
ments will   l>e   necessary,    which  gradually 
a*d  successively   adopted,    and  distinct   in 


their  operation,  may  unite  and  combine  their 
effects   in   producing,    not   only  with  cer- 
tainty, but  even  with  rapidity,  the  happiest 
change  in  the  sentiments  and  affections  of 
that   ardent  and   susceptible  people.      But 
without  legislative  interference  in  their  fa- 
vour, when  they  look  to  the,  present  minis- 
try,    regard   their    enlightened    principles, 
and  call  to  mind  those   friendly  professions 
which  seemed  to  encourage  hope,  and  pro- 
mise benefit  and  relief  when  power  should 
afford   means  of  realising    intention,    how 
gloomy   must  be  their   forebodings  ;    how 
uncheering  their  conclusions  !  To  them    it 
will  seem  that,  in  respect  of  their  interests, 
all  men  in  power  must  be  for  ever  the  same. 
Their  reasoning  will  be,    that  now   they 
have  nothing  to  expect  ;  that  their  hopes 
have  been  delusive  ;    that  expectation  has 
deceived   them.      Either  that  patriotism  is 
nothing  else  than  the  hollow  professions  of 
public  men,  employed  as  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring  place  and  power;    or,    that  nome 
changeless  principle  of  the  political  system 
of  the  empire  excludes  them  for  ever  from 
becoming  objects  of  its  beneficent  influence. 
Corruption  and  folly,  but  too  readily,  reach 
them  in  their  effects;  but  purity  and  wis- 
dom are  too  much  confined  in  their  opera- 
tion beneficially  to  affect  them.     They  have 
seen  th^  iong-wished-for  close  of  an  adminis- 
tration composed  of  men   in   whom  social 
sympathy  was  extinguished  ;  whose  hearts 
were  inaccessible  to  the  movements  of  com- 
passion ;  whose  senses  were  impenetrable  to 
the  cries  of  suffering  humanity  ;  and  whose 
limited   views  never  extended   beyond  the 
narrow  horizon  of  self-interest  and  per- 
sonal aggrandisement.     Men   in  whom  sel- 
fishness cramped  and  fettered  whatever  there 
was  of  talent,  and  circumscribed  it  within 
the  sphere   of  contemptible  intrigue*    and 
undignified  struggle,    for  the  maintenance 
of  their  power. — Those  men  looked  not  to 
the  future,  their  faculties  were  wrapt  and 
absorbed  in  the  present.     By  them  posthu- 
mous fame  was  either  disregarded,  or    they 
felt    conscious    of    inability    to    earn    that 
splendid  reward  of  the  great  and  excellent. 
The  poor  of  Ireland  looked  to  the  period  of 
their  power,  as  the  auspicious  era   whence 
they  would  have  to  date  a  new  condition  of 
existence  : — when  they  should  become  ob- 
jects of  attention  to  men  of  refined  and  ex- 
panded sensibility,    disinterested  and  com- 
prehensive policy,    of  sound   and  matured 
philosophy  —  men  wdio  would   perceive  in 
the   moral  degradation  and  abject  condition 
of  the  poor,  not  the  firm,  but   the  feebls 
support  of  the  rich  ;  not  the  defenders,  but 
the   enemies   of  that  country  which   gays 
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them  birth,    but  to  continue,  without  di- 
minution, the  ancient  stock  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness.      Let  us  observe    the   Irish 
labourer  through  the  progress  of  a  day.     At 
the    equinox,   his    stipulated  daily   labour 
commences  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and 
concludes  with  its  setting.     Indeed  the  du- 
ration   of    his    hired    labour  is   measured 
throughout  the  year,  nearly,  by    the   sun's 
diurnal  course.     Urged  to  unremitting  toil 
by  the  watchful   presence  of  his  unfeeling 
employer,  or  worked  upon  by  his  passions, 
and  excited  to  emulation   against  superior 
strength    artfully    engaged   and  bribed    to 
exertion  for  this  unconscionable  purpose,  he 
ismide  to  waste   his  powers  by  a  most   ra- 
pid exhaustion.     To  repair  this  daily  waste, 
he  is  supplied  with  two  not   very  plentiful 
meals  of   the  poorest  vegetables   seasoned 
with  a  scanty  allowance  of  skimmed  or  sour 
milk.     His  wages  throughout  the  year  do 
not  exceed  seven-pence   a   day,  whilst  the 
rent  of  his  hut  and  little  garden  (generally 
the  worst  of  the  firm  upon  which  he  re- 
sides)   more  than    absorb  the  annual   pro- 
duce of  his  labour.      Dismissed  from  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  natural  day,   other  labour   still 
awaits  him  ;  rest  and  repose arenotyet  within 
his  enjoyment. — His  own  little  garden  must 
be  cultivated  ;  and  he  avails  himself  of  the 
friendly  shades  of  twilight  for  this  necessary 
occupation.     The  animating  motive  of  provi- 
ding for  the  subsistence  of  a  wife  and  children 
who  are  dear  to  his  heart,  becomes  a  fresh 
excitement  to  renewed  exertion.     The  com- 
ing darkness  only  forces   him  reluctantly  to 
quit  this  new  scene  of  toil,  and  bury  himself 
in  his  miserable  cabin,  until  the  approaching 
dawn.     The  eager  snatches  in  his  own  gar- 
den, as  they  closed  the  labours  of  yesterday, 
are  made  the  prelude  to  those   of  to-day ! 
Aching  bones,  contracted  muscles,  pectoral 
complaints,    rheumatic,    and  other   chronic 
diseases,  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  such  toilsome  drudgery.     The 
spring  of  life  is  either  snapped  by  the  irre- 
sistible pressure  of  accumulated  hardship  • 
or,   weakened   and  relaxed  by  the  gradual 
action  of  pain   and  labour,  it  yields  to  the 
palsy  of  premature  decrepitude,   and  antici- 
pated old  age.      Accordingly,   few  of   the 
peasantry  arrive  at  that  term  of  life,  to  which 
a  pure  soil  and  wholesome  climate  generally 
extend  the  existence   of  those  in  more   fa- 
voured circumstances.      This  is   neither  a 
fanciful  nor   exaggerated    account    of   the 
grievous  hardships   of  the   Irish  peasantry. 
There  is  no  man,  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  their  modes  of  life,  even  for  a 
twelvemonth,    who    may  not,    with   truth, 
give  a  iimilar  description  of  their  situation. 


The   immediate  and   most  direct  cause   o  f 
th  ese  evils  of  their  condition,    seems  to  b« 
the  existence  of  a  most  pernicious,  unpro- 
ductive class  of  men,    who,    in  Ireland,  are 
called  middleman.     These  men  step  in  be- 
tween the  cultivator  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  soil  ;  they  regrate  the  land ;  they  pre- 
vent it  from  ever  coming  fairly  into  market, 
or  settling  at  a  marketable  price.   They  dole 
it  out  in  small  parcels  ©n  short  leases,  or  at 
will,  at  an  exorbitant  rent,  which  reduces 
the  sm^ll  firmer  nearly  to  the  condition  of 
a  cottier,  and  obliges  him  to  grind  his  la- 
bourers in  the  manner  already  described,  to 
enable  him  to  satisfy  the  devouring  rapacity 
of  his- immediate  oppressor.     It  is  net  un- 
common even  to  meet  a  gradation  of  five  or 
six  subaltern  classes  of  these  petty  tyrants, 
between  the  head  'landlord  and  the  actual 
cultivator ;  and  each  inferior  class  increasing 
in  cruelty  and  injustice.     A   little   cunning 
and  superior  attainments  have  enabled  those 
pestilent  jobbers  to  secure  to  themselves  a 
certain  monopoly  ;    to  draw   to  themselves 
the  profits  of  the  farmer,  and,  through  him, 
to  prey  on  the  vitals  of  the  poor.     The  la- 
bourer (and,  perhaps,  his  immediate  land- 
lord), is  thrown  to  an  awful  distance  from 
the  owner  of  the  estate  he  cultivates ;  he  is 
excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  him  ;  he 
speaks  a  different  language  ;  if  ever  he  at- 
tempt to  unfold  the  tale  of  his  distress^  his 
blundering  narrative  would  force  a  smile, 
even    from     the   benevolent     and  humane. 
The  torpor  consequent  on  incessant  toil  has 
sunk  him  into  a  state  of  barbarism,    that  al- 
most levels  him  with   the  brutes,  in  which 
tribe  the  lordly  proprietor  is  often,  not  un- 
apt, to  consider  him. — The  next-  source  of 
wretchedness  I  shall  notice  is  their  universal 
ignorance.     Slaves  to  superstition,  to  error, 
and  traditional  prejudices,  their  native  acute- 
ness,    and    quickness    of    perception   '  ar? 
abused,  by  the  interested  sophistry  of  men 
educated  in  the  practice  of  misleading  their 
judgment.     Without   dwelling  further,  for 
the  present,  on  the  evils  of  then-condition, 
let  us   suppose  them  called  upon  to  resist 
with  vigour   an   invasion   of    the  common 
enemy.     What  motives  can  you  holdout  to 
engage  their  co-operation  ?    Tell  them  they 
should  fight  for    their    property — propertv 
they   have   none.  .    For    their    liberty   anil 
laws — l".vs  have   been   hitherto    made  for 
their    oppression  ;    liberty    is   unknown    to 
them;  they  are  unacquainted  with  its  theo- 
ry ;  its   practice  has  never  reached   then  ; 
they  have    hitherto    vegetated    in   practical 
slavery.     For  their  lives — their  lives  are  not 
in  danger  ;   no  enemy   is  so  b?rbarous  as  to 
destroy  an  unresisting,  an  WWTOied,  and  un- 
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of  the  Session  of  the  Legislative  Body  at 
Paris,  Mareh'd,  1805.  (Continued  from 
p.  448.J 
You  know  how  glorious  is  become,  at  the 
end  of  one  year,    this  memorable   epoch  ; 
and  now   this  crown,  given  by  a  great  peo- 
ple, has  been  confirmed,  by  God  and  vic- 
tory, upon  a  head  so  worthy  to  carry  it. — 
That  with   which  you  are  less  acquainted, 
and  upon  which  it  becomes  me  to  say  more, 
is,  that  in  the  midst  or"  these  immense  and 
painful  labours,  when  the  Emperor,  given 
up  to  the  chances  and   vicissitudes   of  v.  ar, 
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offending  population.  But  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  mischief  of  underletting  cannot  be 
remedied  by  the  legislature,  without  too  di- 
rect an  interference  with  the  disposal  of 
men's  property.  I  answer,  laws  ought  to 
be  to  supply  the, defect  of  the  good,  and  re- 
press the  prevalence  of  the  bad  affections  of 
men  in  society.  Surely,  the  legislature  may 
interpose  its  functions  in  modifying  under- 
leases ;  it  would  be  no  violation  of  pro; 
perty,  certainly  not  of  natrrai  justice,  to 
settle  the  riiles  of  transfer  and  assignment  of 
landed  interests,  so  that  the  terms  of  the 
contraci  should  not  be  left  to  depend  on  the 
necessities  and  circumstances  oi  the  taker. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  effectual 
regulations  in  this  matter.  An  extensive 
system  of  education  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  may  have  difhV  icies  and  opposition  to 
encounter.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  has 
two  classes  of  enemies  in  Ireland;  and 
those  actuated  by  very  different  motives. 
One  set  of  men  consider  general  knowledge, 
in  the  lower  orders,  directly  hostile  to  their 
own  influence  and  revenue.  Superstition 
must  be  dissipated  by  knowledge,  and  super- 
stition is  the  basis  of  their  power  and  au- 
thority. Another  set  of  men  consider  that 
an  informed  mind  adds  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  human  char;  c.er  ;  they  are 
therefore  unfriendly  to  the  education  of  the 
poor,  as  if  it  were  an  unjust  attempt  to 
trench  upon  their  exclusive  privileges,  an 
insidious  effort  to  approach  to  an  equality 
with  their  natural  superiors.  But,  in  spite 
of  those  obstacles,  a  successful  plan  may  be 
easily  struck  out.  and  knowledge  made  to 
triumph  over  deceitful  hypocrisy  and  loath- 
some pride.  If  this  subject  possess  interest 
enough  to  induce  you  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  upon  it,  I  shall,  in  a  future 
article,  submit  the  outlines  of  two  or  three 
plans  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  give 
unanimity  to  Ireland,  and  additional  strength 
to  the  empire. — I   am,   Sir,   yours, 
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underwent  all  his  fatigues  like  a  common  sol- 
dier, exposed  to  all  the  severity  of  a  rigorous 
season,  having  often  for  his  bed  only  a  bun- 
dle of  straw,  and  for  his  covering  the  Hea- 
vens, from  which  all  the  fire  of  his  genius 
seems  to  emanate;  even  then,  at  the  distance 
of  three  hundred  leagues,  he  held  all  the 
threads  of  the  Administration  of  France ; 
took  care  of  its  most  minute  details,  atten- 
ded to  the  interests  of  his  people,  as  to  those 
of  his  soldiers,  saw  every  thing,  knew 
every  thing,  like  to  that  invisible  Spirit, 
which  governs  the  world,  and  which  is  only 
known  by  its  power  and  its  bounty.  As 
evidences  of  this,  you  have  the  numerous 
decrees  dated  from  (Jim,  Munich,  Vienna, 
and  Austeriitz.— The  interior  was  stripped 
of  troops;  Paris  had  not  a  soldier,  and  yet 
never  was  public  order  more  strictlymaimain- 
ed,  ne^er  were  thelaws  better  executed.  France 
obeyed  thename  of  itsSovereign,  or  rather  tha- 
sentiment  of  love  and  admiration  which  she 
felt.  It  was  this  sentiment  which  hastened 
the  progress  of  the  conscription,  and  made 
its  produce  threefold  before  the  time  when 
the  contingent  was  expected  to  be  raised.  By 
it  has  been  formed  this  long  rampart  of  volun- 
teer soldiers  which  line  our  frontiers  from 
the  Channel  to  the  Alps  :  a  new  army,  almost 
spontaneously  formed,  and  which  announces 
to  Europe,  that  at  the  voice  of  its  Chief,  all 
France  can  become  a  great  army.  It  is  this 
sentiment  of  devotion  and  military  ardour, 
which  animates  those  young  men,  who  press 
to  enrol  themselves  in  the  Emperor's  Guard 
of  Honour,  and  who  alone,  in  all  France, 
may  regret  the  rapidity  of  those  exploits,  in 
which  they  had  no  part. — Peace  was  conclu- 
ded, before,  in  many  parts  of  France,  it  was 
scarcely  known  that  the  war  was  begun;  a  war 
not  so  long  as  -our  annual  Session,  and  the 
consequence  of  which  must  embrace  future 
ages,  Europe,  and  the  other  parts  of  the, 
world. — If  courage  and  genius  have  made 
war,  generosity  and  moderation  have  con- 
cluded peace;  a  Sovereign,  unfortunate  in 
war,  has  recovered  by  peace  a  great  part  ot 
his  states.  His  losses  are  nothing  in  compa- 
rison to  the  risk  which  was  incurred  by  the 
monarchy  of  which  he  is  the  chief.  Princes, 
our  allies,  have  had  their  power  extended, 
and  their  titles  ennobled.  The  bounty  of 
the  Emperor  has  surrounded  France  with  na- 
tions friendly  to  her  government.  Italy,  the 
noble  daughter  of  France,  and  who  promises 
to  be  worthy  of  her  parent,  has  reaped  the 
fruits  of  the  war.  But  her  power  is  our 
own;  her  opulence  adds  to  our  prosperity; 
our  enemies  are  driven  from  her  shores,  and 
theycan  no  longer  have  commercial  relations 
with  her.    This  rich  soil  is  snatched  ff°m 
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their  avidity.  Italy  is  a  conquest  obtained 
over  England.  She  is  united  to  Germany  by 
the  two-fold  bond  of  proximity  and  friend- 
ship ;  and,  by  that  alliance  which  her  prince 
has  contracted  with  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  tranquillity  is  now  assured  to 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Tyrol.  Commerce  will  enrich  its  de- 
serted vallies  ;  its  conquest  .vill  be  a  blessing 
conferred  upon  it. — The  Emperor,  generous 
towards  his  enemies,  magnanimous  towards 
his  allies,  has  not  been  less  generous  and  less 
magnanimous  towards  his  people  and  his  ar- 
my. Never  was  a  finer  crop  of  trophies 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  man.  Never  did  a 
nation  receive  a  more  magnificent  present. 
The  place  where  the  senate  of  the  empire 
sits,  the  Cathedral  of  this  city,  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  are  rilled  and  adorned  with  standards 
taken  from  the  enemy,  presented  by  the  no- 
ble and  delicate  liberality  of  the  conqueror, 
a  recompence  equally  honourable  to  the  com- 
panions of  his  victory,  and  to  his  people,  who 
had  followed  him  with  their  wishes,  and 
were  prepared  to  second  him  with  all  their 
efforts.  The  army  has  made  several  cam- 
paigns in  three  months.  France  has  reckon- 
ed them  by  its  successes.  The  Emperor  has 
reckoned  them  by  the  recompences  which 
he  has  granted.  The  heroes  who  return 
with  him,  return  with  new  honours;  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  for  the  coun- 
try, have  bequeathed  to  him  tke  interests  of 
their  families,  and  the  care  of  their  memory. 
He  has  satisfied  them  :  but  the  mo.it  desira- 
ble recompence  of  a  French  soldier,  is  the 
esteem  of  his  Emperor.  This  is  the  glory 
of  the  empire,  increased  by  his  courage. — 
These  are  the  transports  of  all  France,  which 
receives  him  upon  his  return.  The  Empe- 
ror wishes  them  to  come  to  enjoy  them  un- 
der his  own  eyes  ;  that  a  triumphal  fete 
should  be  given  by  the  capital  to  the  army  j 
a  spectacle  worthy  of  the  great  events  which 
it  is  to  celebrate;  in  which  the  whole  eclat 
of  the  arts,  all  the  pomp  of  ceremonies,  all 
the  signs  of  glory,  all  the  expressions  of  pub- 
lic joy,  will  surround  the  grand  armv,  assem- 
bled near  its  worthy  chief,  and  make  a  bril- 
liant procession  tor  these  phalanxes  of  he- 
roes. Such  are  the  principal  events  of  the 
year  which  has  expired.  1  have  been  able 
merely  to  notice  them.  I  must  lay  before 
you  more  particular  details  of  the  legislative 
dispositions  and  ministerial  operations  which 
have  distinguished  this  brilliant  oera  of  our 
history. — The  administration  has  had  abun- 
dant reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the 
patriotism  of  the  clergy.  The  salaries  paid 
to  the  curates  of  the  chapels  of  ease,   have 
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been  an  article  of  considerable  expense,  but 
of  greater  importance.  A  great  number  of 
ruined  churches  have  been  repaired,  and  the 
influence  of  morality  and  religion  is  appa- 
rent. Under  these  circumstances,  a  sincere 
attachment  to  the  Emperor  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  bishops,  and  archbishops,  not 
by  fair-  words,  but  by  an  efficacious  and  ac- 
tive zeal,  which  the  Emperor  has  known 
how  to  appreciate. — The  tribunal  of  cassa- 
tion has  fulfilled  its  duty.  It  maintains  the 
uniformity  of  legislation ;  its  watchfulness 
restrains  the  abuses  which  creep  into  tribu- 
nals. The  new  regulations  have  diminished, 
by  one-third,  the  expenses  of  justice;  and 
the  Emperor  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
economy,  to  augment  the  salary  of  the 
judges,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  importance  of  their  func- 
tions. The  judicial  code  will  be  presented 
to  you.  Different  bodies,  which  have  pre- 
sented appeals,  have  been  heard.  It  will 
not  be  a  perfect  work,  but  better  than  that 
which  hitherto  existed. — Crimes  have  dimi? 
nished.  Such  is  the  state  of  public  security, 
that,  for  these  many  years,  the  criminal  tri- 
bunals have  not  had  so  few  crimes  to  pu- 
nish. From  the  centre  of  Italy,  the  Empe- 
ror had  watched  over  the  internal  safety  of 
Fiance,  and  the  means  of  rendering  invaria- 
ble the  order  he  had  there  established.  He 
had  instituted  the  companies  of  reserve. 
This  force,  merely  departmental,  augments 
the  resources  of  administration,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  adds  to  its  dignity.  '  Its  vigilance 
is  exerted  about  the  public  establishments, 
and  leaves  to  the  gendarmerie  the  most  ac- 
tive part  of  its  service,  which  that  valuable 
corps  performs  with  equal  zeal  and  success, 
the  pursuit  of  banditti,  and  the  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace;  it  makes  the  regular  army 
a  disposable  force;  forms  the  youth  to  mili- 
tary service  ;  and  teaches  them,  that  it  is  by 
contributing  to  maintain  order,  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  the  respect  of  property,  they 
render  themselves  worthy  to  defend  the  state 
against  external  foes. — The  administration 
has  followed  the  course  marked  out  for  it 
during  the  peace ;  the  public  works  that 
were  begun  have  been  continued  with  spirit; 
new  and  great  undertakings  have  been  plan- 
ned, prepared,  executed;  and,  under  the 
burden  of  a  double  war  against  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe,  40  millions  have  been  de- 
voted to  that  important  branch  of  the  public 

service. The  Alps   and  the  Appenines, 

those  two  great  barriers,  formed  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  which  hitherto  the  genius  of  war 
alone  lias  passed,  give  way  to  the  efforts  of 
art,  and  unite  Italy  and  France,  Piedmont 
and  the  Genoese/ by  the   bonds   of  com- 
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merce,  as  they  will  hereafter  be  united  by 
political  interests.  On  the  declivities,  and 
on  the  summits  of  the  Simplon  and  Mount 
Cenis,  enormous  carriages  roll  with  ease  ;  a 
prodigy  of  the  arts  of  peace,  almost  as  asto- 
nishing as  the  exploits  of  war,  of  which  these 
mountains  have  been  the  theatre.  On  the 
shore  of  the  Lak^  of  Geneva,  among  the 
precipices  of  Maurienne,  steep  roads  have 
been  levelled ;  and  one  single  declivity, 
skilfully  contrived,  will  soon  conduct  the 
peaceful  traveller  from  Pont  de  Beauvoisin 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis.  Mount  Ge- 
nevre  will  arlbrd  to  Spain  a  much  shorter 
communication  with  Italy.  The  rocks 
which  border  the  Mediterranean,  from  Tou- 
lon to  Genoa,  arid  have  witnessed  the  heroic 
exploits  of  our  armies,  to  which  alone  they 
have  appeared  to  be  accessible,  will  cease  to 
be  the  theatre  of  war ;  and,  levelled  with 
immense  labour,  will  in  future  present  to 
them  a  more  safe  and  easy  passage  towards 
distant  regions. — The  produce  of  the  tax  for 
keeping  up  the  roads,  amounting  to  fifteen- 
millions,  has  been  assigned  to  each  depart- 
ment, and  divided  among  the  roads  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  class.  The  public 
exchequer  has  added  to  it  between  five  and 
six  millions ;  the  whole  of  this  fund  has 
been  applied  to  the  repair  of  roads  of  the 
two  first  classes.  Several  new  communica- 
tions, desired  by  the  administrators,  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  government ;  that 
from  Valogne  to  La  Hogue  is  completed  ; 
that  from  Catn  to  Honfleur  is  finished  ;  that 
from  Ajaccio  to  Bastia  is  half  done;  that 
from  Alexandria  to  Savona  is  marked  out  j 
those  from  Paris  to  Mentz,  by  Hamburg, 
from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Mount-Joye,  are 
decreed ;  the  zeal  of  the  departments  has 
concurred,  in  various  points,  with  the  efforts 
of  the  administration.  A  laudable  emula- 
tion animates  a  great  number  of  the  com- 
munes for  the  repair  of  the  adjacent  roads; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  example  will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  their  own  interest,  and  will  be 

daily   followed. Bridges  are   rebuilding 

upon  the  Rhine,  at  Kehl,  and  atBrisac; 
upon  the  Meuse,  at  Givet  ;  upon  the  Cher, 
at  Tours;  upon  the  Loire,  at  Nevers  and 
Roanne ;  upon  the  Saone,  at  Auxoncre  j 
upon  the  Rhone,  at  Avignon  ,•  that  of  Ne- 
mours is  completed,  Finally,  those  two 
ungovernable  torrents,  the  Durance,  which 
had  ncwr  before  submitted  to  the  yoke; 
and  the  Isere,  which  had  destroyed  those 
imposed  upon  it,  have  been  obliged  to  pass 
under  bridges,  already  in  a  state  of  forward- 
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ness,  which  the  neighbouring  Country  is 
going  to  finish  ;  a  work  of  enormous  diffi- 
culty, which  no  one  had  ever  dared  to  under- 
take, or  had  been  undertaken  without  suc- 
cess. The  banks  of  the  same  rivrs,  those 
of  the  Seine,  of  the  Aube,  of  the  Moselle, 
of  the  Seille,  and  of  the  Tarn,  have  been  the 
theatre  of  a  vast  system  of  works,  which 
make  along  their  banks  market  roads,  ren- 
der their  courses  more  free,  and  protect  the 
neighbouring  fields.  Distinguished  Savans, 
invited  from  die  banks  of  the  Po,  have  tra- 
versed their  whole  extent,  and  visited  and 
sounded  all  iheir  passages.  Freed  from  nu- 
merous obstacles,  which  interrupted  its 
course,  subjected  to  a  more  judicious  police, 
the  Po  will  carry,  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  Venice,  our  merchandize  and  our  sol- 
diers. A  beneficial  legislature  encourages 
that  commerce,  which  would  embrace  both 
the  fiscal  measures  of  the  ancient  princes, 
and  the  rivalry  of  states.  The  Emperor  has 
pronounced  it.  The  Po  is  free. — Six  grand 
canals  are  in  execution  :  that  of  Saint  Ouin- 
tin,  upon  which  more  than  5,000,000  francs 
have  been  already  expended,  may  be  finish- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  with  the 
aid  of  the  means  which  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  furnish.  The  tunnels  are  extended, 
?nd  only  two  sluices  remain  to-be  made  of 
jwenty-four.  Eight  hundred  thousand  francs 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  Canal  Napo- 
leon, which  is  to  join  the  Rhine  to  the 
Rhone.  Thi  portion  of  the  Canal  of  Bour- 
gogne,  which  extends  from  Dijoi)  to  Saint 
Jean  de  Lome,  reckons  eleven  sluices  com- 
plete, of  twenty-two.  The  Canals  of  Blavet, 
of  the  Hie,  and  Ranee,  which  establish,  in 
the  bosom  of  Bretagne.  interna]  communica- 
tions between  the  Guiph  of  Gascogne  and 
the  Channel,  are  already  carried,  the  former 
one-third,  and  the  latter,  one-eighth  of  their 
way.  That  of  Aries,  which  ii  to  iftake  the 
Rhone  navigable,  at  its  mouth,  is  one-fourth 
finished.  The  branching  canals,  which  in- 
crease the  natural  fertility  of  Belgium,  have 
been  repaired,  extended,  and  multiplied. 
Some  other -canals,  not  less  important,  are 
commenced,  or,  at  least,  traced  out,  and  will 
be  speedily  undertaken.  Such  are  that  of 
St.  Valery,  which  will  complete  the  naviga- 
tion bf  the  Somme  tp  the  s^a  ;  that  of  Beau- 
caire  to  Aigues  Mortes,  which  will  shorten 
the  communication  of  that  great  commercial 
rendezvous  with  the  Mediterranean ;  that 
of  Sedan,  which  will  unite  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Meuse;,  but,  in  particular,  those. 
from  Niort  to  Rochclie,  and  from  Nantes  to 
Brest.  [Ta  be  continued.] 
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One  of  the  things  which  we  most  want,  is  a  serious  and  solemn  retrospect ;  a  strict  examination,  without 
fa -tour,  into  past  conduct.     In  any  ministry,  the  composition  of  which  would  prevent  this,  or  tliat  would 


SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
"  The  Budget." — —Amongst  the  many 
tilings,  as  to  which  I  have,  in  common  with 
other  men,  experienced  great  disappoint-. 
merit,  is  the  continuance  of  the  nse  of  this 
despicable  term,  when  speaking  of  the  an- 
nual statement  of  the  nation's  financial  af- 
fairs. To  be  sure  no  term  better  suited  to  a 
system  of  peddling  and  jobbing  could  have 
been  devised  j  but,  we  were~in  hopes,  that 
.the  thing  as  well  as  the  name  would  have 
been  gotten  rid  of ;  instead  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  find,  that  the  whole  is  to  remain  ; 
and,  if  we  may  jiidge  from  the  specimen 
just  given  us,  the  e\ilsof  the  system  are  to 

be  augmented,  rather  than  diminished 

The  Budget  (since  we  must  continue  to  use 
the  hateful  word)  was  opened  by  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  on  Friday  the  28th  ultimo.  To  go 
over  the  whole  of  the  detail  of  this  exhibi- 
tion of  confused  ideas  isriiot  my  intention. 
To  catch  hold  of  some  of  the  prominent 
facts  will  be  sufficient  for  every  present  pur- 
pose }  and,  as  to  an  exposure  of  the  erro- 
neous principles  upon  which  the  Chancellor 
proceeded,  there  will  be  time  enough  here- 
after for  that.  The  Supply,  \\anted  for  the 
year  1  S00,  was  stated  at  43,Gl 8,4/21.  But, 
who  would  not  imagine,  particularly  when 
coming  from  a  person,  who  professed  to 
wish  for  the  moral  nudity  of  the  Roman 
sage ;  who  would  not  imagine,  that,  from 
the  mouth  of  such  a  person,'  the  public 
would  have  learnt,  that  the  word  Supply  was 
not  meant  to  include  the  whale  of  the  expenses 
of  the  year  ?  The  fact  is,  however,  that, 
tp  the  sum  just  mentioned,  must  be  added 
2S,000,OCOl.  and  rather  more,  being  the  in- 
terest for  this  one  year  only,  upon  the  na- 
tional debt;    and   about   two  millions  for 


Civil  List,  &c.  and,  that,  of  course,  the 
whole  of  the  Supply  necessary  for  this  year 
is  nearly  JA  millions  sterling;  though,  ob- 
serve, there  cannot  now  bs  the  least  notion 
of  any  connection  with  powers  abroad ; 
there  can  be  no  notion  of  foreign  expedi- 
tions;  no  notion  Of  undertaking  anything 
more  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
our  mere  domestic  defence  :  in  this  state  it 
is,  observe,  that  our  affairs  demand  an  ex- 
penditure of  /4  millions  a  year  ! The 

accounts  of  last  year,  though  a  positive  act 
of  parliament  require  them  to  be  produced 
previous  to  the  23th  of  March',  have  not 
yet  been  produced  ;  or,  at  least,  not  printed ; 
so  that,  we  cannot  precisely  state  how  much 
the  taxes  of  last  year  yielded  ;  but,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  amount  of  the  loan 
now  made,  and  of  the  estimated  new  taxes 
now  imposed,  the  whole  income  of  last  year 
amounted  to  about  48  millions  ;  whence  the 
reader  will  observe,  of  course,  that,  sup- 
posing the  income,  from  the  taxes  already 
existing,  to  be  as  great  this  year  as  it  was 
last  year,  there  remained  20*  millions  to  be 
provided.  Towards  this  sum,  however,  one 
million  has  been  drawn  from  the  amount  of 
the  prizes  taken  frdm  the  Spaniards  "  before 
"  the  icar ,-"  and  Lord  Henry  Petty  must 
have  felt  peculiar  satisfaction  in  being  the 
agent  to  appropriate  this  sum  in  aid  of  the 
national  income  ;  because  we  must  all  recol- 
lect, how  he  and  his  present  colleagues  in 
office  spoke  of  the  act  of  making  those  pri- 
zes !  The  next  resource  has  been  the  cus- 
toms and  excise,  where,  in  the  shape  of 
additional  duties,  there  is  to  be  imposed  ra- 
ther more  than  two  millions.  Next  comes 
the  great  and  final  object  of  taxation,  for- 
merly called  the  Income  Tar,  but  now  cailed 
the  Properly  Tax,  and  which,  every  one 
O 
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feels  to  be  what  Mr.  Fox  formerly  described 
it,  a  tax  which  leaves  no  man  any  thing,  in 
this  world,  that  he  can  call  his  own.  This 
tax  is  to  be  augmented  to  10  per  centum  ; 
and,  by  that  means,  is  estimated  to  produce 
5  millions  more  than  it  did  last  year.  Last 
comes  the  loan,  which,  for  Great  Britain 
(there  being  a  loan  of  2  millions  for  Ireland) 
is  18  millions.     Let  us  recapitulate  : 

INCOME  FOR   1SOO\ 

Total  of  the  income  of  the 
nation,  from  taxes,  last 
year  -  -  -         ,£.48,000,000 

jOrawn  from  amount  of  pri- 
zes "made  before  the  war"         1,000,000 

Additional  Excise  and  Cus- 
tom duties       ...         2,000,000 

Additional  Income  Tax        -         5,000,000 

Loan  -  18,000,000 


Total  income  for  1 806    74,000,000 


EXPENDITURE  FOR   1800. 

Navy,  Army,  Ordnance, 
Grants  to  Naval  Officers, 
to  the  East  India  Company, 
&c.  &c.     -         -         -         cf.44,000,000 

Civil  List,  Bounties,  &c.  fee.         2,000,000 

Interest  and  charges  on  ac- 
count of  the  national  debt       28,000,000 

Total  expenditure  for  1806    74,000,000 

It  was  before  observed,  that  we  have  not 
yet  the  accounts  of  last  year ;  it  will  also  be 
observed,  that  this  statement  is  upon  esti- 
mate j  and,  that  I  have  put  the  whole  in 
round  numbers  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
The  view,  however,  is  quite  enough  in  de- 
tail for  any  purpose  that  I  or  the  reader  can 
have;  and  that  it  is  substantially  correct,  I 

am  by  no  means  afraid  to  assert. Of  the 

doctrines  and  opinions  held  forth,  upon  this 
occasion,  by  Lord  H.  Petty  and  Mr.  Fox 
we  shall,  perhaps,  find  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  by-and-by,  when  we  come  to  re- 
mark upon  the  debate  which  took  place  at 
the  time  of  making  the  report  upon  the 
Budget;  but  here  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  two  or  three  detached  observations,  grow- 
ing natur?lly  out  of  this  statement  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  country.— — And, 
first,  as  to  the  new  taxes,  their  amount  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  about  7  millions,  to  be 
collected,  observe,  every  year;  for,  we 
shall  soon  see,  that  the  distinction  of  irar- 
iincs  and  permanent  tares  is  a  sheer  fallacy, 
into  which  the  new  Chancellor  and  his  no- 
ble principal  have  fallen,  probably  for  the 
want  of  knowing  hater.  That  the  nation 
should  be  abh  to  raise  7  intUien*  ol'  ta«es 
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in  the  year,  in  addition  to  what  it  already 
raises,  seems,  at  first  sight,  quite  incredible. 
Indeed,  7  millions  will  not  be  raised.  Per- 
haps not  more  than  4  millions  j  and,  it  will 
be  surprising  indeed,  if,  in  the  next  Budget 
(if  there  should  ever  be  another)  we  should 
not  find  on  the  side  of  the  Supply-,  2  or  3 
millions  on  account  of  "  deficiency  in  ways 
"  and  means,"  just  as  there  is  this  war. 
Something,  however,  will  be  raised  in  con- 
sequence of  this  addition  to  the  taxes;  but, 
whatever  the  amount  of  it  may  be,  we  must 
remember,  that  it  will  be  more  of  nominal 
than  of  real  value  ;  for,  one  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  addition  will  be,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  circulating  medium,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  paper  money  :  that  money  will 
be  further  depreciated  of  course ;  and, 
therefore,  the  addition  to  the  real  value  of 
the  taxes  raised,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
imposition,  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  as 
the  nominal  value.  Thus,  the  wonder,  so 
frequently  expressed,  that  the  nation  is  able 
(o  bear  these  additional  burdens,  ceases  to 
be  so  great  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  But, 
though,  upon  the  whole,  the  burden  is  not 
so  much  augmented  as  people  in  general 
seem  to  imagine,  every  addition  to  the  taxes 
produces  an  addition  to  the  evils  we  endure ; 
for,  they  operate  as  a  great  disturber  of 
prices ;  they  come  suddenly  to  cause  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  price  of  labour  and 
that  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  they  impair 
the  spirit  of  all  contracts  for  term  of  years  ; 
and,  if  it  was  just  (as  I  allow  it  was)  for 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  award,  the  other 
day,  a  certain  sum  to  a  plaintiff  who  had 
been  kept  from  his  money  by  a  defendant ; 
if  it  was  just,  in  such  a  case  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  award  a  certain  sum  on  ac- 
count of  the  depreciation  of  money,  where 
is  the  justice  of  compelling  land  owners  to 
put  up  with  the  receipt  of  the  mere  nominal 
amount  of  the  rents  for  which  they  let  their 
faru^  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago?  Why 
should  not  such  persons  have  a  legal  as  well 
as  an  equitable  claim  to  a  restoration  of  the 
spirit  of  the  leases  w  hich  they  have  granted  ' 
The  other  evil  of  these  additions  to  the  taxes 
is,  that,  in  whatever  degree  they  produce  a 
real  addition  to  the  revenue,  they  produce  a 
real  hardship  upon  the  people.  We  are 
told,  that  the  taxes  Jul l  lack  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  various  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity )  and  this  is  very  true  ;  but,  they  do 
not,  according  to  the  figure  that  has  been 
used,  fall  back  again  "  in  dews  to  refresh 
"  and  to  fertilize  the  fields  whence  they 
"  have  been  drawn ;"  they  tall  back  in 
partial  showers  and  in  torrents.  They  are 
drawn  up  from  the  whole  of  the  people}  of 
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more  properly  speaking,  from  the  whole  of 
the  labour  of  the  people  ;   but,  they  descend, 
first,  into  the  hands  of  a  few;  in  their  next 
stage  into  the  hands  of  a  greater  number  j 
and,  before  they  reach  the  hand  of  labour, 
they  must,    in  some  way  or  other,  be  again 
earned,    and    that,   too,   from  those,   who, 
generally  speaking,   have  never  laboured  to 
obtain  them.     And,   hence  it    is,    that  we 
invariably  find  the  poverty  and  the  misery  of 
the  labourer  increase  in  an  exact  proportion 
to  the   increase   of   the  real   value  of  the 
taxes  imposed.     But,  the  greatest  evil  of  all 
those  which  attend  the  raising  of  new  taxes, 
is,  that  they  invariably  add  to  the  power  of 
the  minister  of  the   day,   in  proportion   to 
their  real  amount.    When  the  minister  tells 
us,  that  a  tax  yields  so  much,  he  never  thinks 
it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  circumstance 
of  its  putting  a  large  sum  into  the  hands  of 
the   tax-gatherer.    The  truth  is,  however, 
that,  upon  an  average,  about  on*,  pound  out 
of  exevyjiftccn  goes  into  the  pocket  of  some 
person  or  other  employed  in  the  imposing 
or  the  receiving,  or  the  distributing  of  it. 
It  is  no  matter  to  us  whether  this  pound 
is  swallowed  bv   seme  such   man   as  Lord 
Liverpool,   or  John  Fordyce,  as  collectors; 
or  by  such  as  the  Marquis   of  Buckingham 
or    Lord  Grenville,  as  tellers  or  auditors  of 
the  expenditure  ;  it  is  no  matter  to  us  whe- 
ther it  be  swallowed  by  such  men,  or  by  pet- 
ty excisemen  and  tide-waiters  ;    certain  it  is 
that   it  is  paid  by  the  people,  though  no  ve- 
ry great  ostentation  appears  on  the  part  of  the 
minister,  in   making   them  acquainted  with 
the  fact.     Every   new  tax,  therefore,  adds 
to  the  emoluments  of  the  tax-gatherers,  or 
adds   to   the  number  of    the  tax-gatherers 
themselves  ;  and,  in  either  case,  it  must,  in 
an  exact  proportion  to  its  real  value,  or,  at 
least,  the  addition  that  it  makes  to  the  real 
value  of  the  revenue  of  the  state,  add  to  the 
influence  and  the  power  of  the  minister  of 
the  day  ;  so  that,  if  the  system  of  taxation 
could  be  carried  on  to  the  point  whither  it 
tends,    and  at  which,  if  unobstructed,    it 
would  certainly  arrive,  all   the  people,  rich 
as  well  as  poor,  would  become  mere  servants 
of  the  government.     The  landlords,  as  they 
are  yet  called,  would  be  the   stewards,  the 
tenants  would  be  the  bailiffs,  and  the  labour- 
ers would  be  maintained  wholly  out  of  the 
taxes,    instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are,  so 
maintained   in  part.       All,  yea   all,  would 
receive  their   bread  at  the  hand  of  the  mi- 
nister of  the  day.     There  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  private  property.     And  is   not   the 
progress  towards  this  point  already  visible-? 
Are  not  the  taxes  so  very  great  in  proportion 
to  :hs  value  of  every  species  of  property,  as 
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to  make  a  man  hesitate  before  lie  calls  any 
thing  his  own  ?     In  one  instance,  that  or' the 
"  redemption,"  as  it  was  called,  of  the  land- 
tax,  the  late  minister   seized  upon  part  of 
the  real  property  of  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom ;  he  confiscated  and  sold  it;  and,  though 
the  owner  was  allowed,  if  able,  to  buy  it 
back  again,  that  circumstance  did  not  in  the 
least  alter  the  nature  of  the  act.     With  res- 
pect to  the  Church,  it  was  a  complete  act  of 
confiscation  ;  for,  when    the  land  was  once 
sold,    it  was  impossible  that   it   should   be 
bought  back   again.     It  was  a  real  seizure  of 
a  part  of  the  church  property  ;  it  was  an  act 
of  alienation  for  ever  ;    it  was  an  example 
for  further  seizure;  yet  was  there  not  a  bishop 
to  open   his  lips  against   it ;    and,    which 
is   curious  enough,  the  only  man,  in  either 
h  ouse  of  parliament  to  oppose  the  measure, 
was  Sik   Francis  Burdett !      As  to  the 
property  tax,  I  have   no   more  objection  to 
that  than  to  any  other  tax  now  laid  on  ;  for, 
say  what  we  will  about  them,  they  must  all 
now  finally  operate  in   the  same  way.     Yet, 
in  illustration    of    the  general    description 
above   given  of  the  tendency  of  the  taxing 
system,  when   carried  to  its  utmost  extent, 
we  may  observe,  that,  by  the  means  of  one 
part  of  the  law,  which  imposes  this  tax,  the 
government  not  only  comes  to  examine  into, 
to  supervise,  the  transactions   between  in- 
dividuals ;  but,  it  immediately  interferes  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  tenant;  it  goes 
to  the  tenant  and  demands  from  him  a  part 
of  the  rent,  which,    by   agreement,  he  is 
bound  to  pay  to  his  landlord  ;  and,  thereby, 
it  actually  does,  in  so  much  at  least,  break 
the  contract  between  the  landlord  and  the. 
tenant.     How   far,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, a  man  can,  with  propriety  of  language, 
call  his  house  or  his  land  his  own,  might  be- 
come  a  question  ;    but,  that   the  principle 
once  admitted,  may  lead  to  the  taking  of  One 
half  of  the  rent,  nay,  the  whole  of  it,  who 

will  be  bold  enough  to  deny  ? It  was  the 

danger,  the  alarming  danger,  to  which  this 
points,  that  formed  the  ground  of  Mr. 
Fox's  opposition  to  the  Income  Tax.  Hs 
said,  and  very  truly,  that,  when  once  the 
government  were  permitted  to  make  thus 
tree  with  the  real  property  of  individuals, 
there  was  no  telling  where  it  might  stop. 
.Y  w,  indeed,  that  gentleman  appears  to 
1  ave  completely  subdued  all  apprehension > 
of  this  sort.  He  who  s.iw  great  danger  in 
the  raising  of  the  tax  from  5  per  centum  to 
6|:  per  centum,  sees  no  danger  at  all  in  the 
raising  of  it,  at  once,  from  0}  to  10  per 
centum  !  Upon  this  part  of  tMe  subject  I 
will  say  no  more.'  I  ueed  say  nothing.  The 
feel   and  say  enough.     But,  I  ftannot  help 
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observing,  that,  while   Mr.  Fox  seemed  to 
regard  this  addition  as  the  last,  Lord  Henry 
Petty  took  care  not  to  say  any  thing  to  en- 
courage such  a  hope.     He  said,  that  the  tax 
was  now  raised  to  the  point,  where  it  was 
likely  to  remain/or  some  time ;  but,  he  pro- 
mised us   nothing  with  regard  to  a  final  ter- 
mination of  the  rise ;    and,  indeed,    if  the 
funding  system  be  to  be  continued,  his  lord- 
ship was  perfectly  right ;  for,  in  that  case, 
we  may  be  well  assured,  that  a  further,  and 
a  further,  and  a  further  rise  must  take  place, 
till,  if  the  system  go  on  unobstructed,  the 
whole  of  the   nation  will  become  what    the 
fund-holders  now  are,  mere   annuitants  cf 
the  government.     The  wiseacre  'squire  may 
grin    and   shew  his '  butter-teeth  at  this  as 
much  as  he  pleases;    but,  he   may  be  as- 
sured, that,  if  this  system  go  on,  the  ques- 
tion will  be,  not  how  much  he  shall  contri- 
bute towards   the  maintenance  of  the  state, 
but  how  much  the  state  shall  allow  him  to 
live  upon.     Let   it,  however,    be  acknow- 
ledged, that  those  who  are    for  maintaining 
what   they  call    "  public  credit,"  have  no 
right     whatever  to    find    fault     with     the 
ministry    for     this    augmentation    of     the 
income   tax.       The  myney    must  be  had. 
It   can    no  longer  be    gotten   from     taxes 
upon   objects  of  consumption.     It  can  no 
longer  be  gotten  from  taxes  upon  the  real 
property   itself.     The  interest  of  the  debt 
and  the  millions  in  pensions  and  grants  must 
go  unpaid,    unless    the  rents   and    the    in- 
comes of  the  people   are  resorted  to  ;  and, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  pay,  it  must  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  those  rents  and  those  in- 
comes.    I  deny  such  necessity  :  I  would  no 
longer  pay  interest  upon   the  debt,  and   I 
would  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  pensions 
and  of  grants ;  or,  I  would,  at  least,  in  this 
last  respect,  stop  where   we  are  ;  but,    to 
hear-  men  talking,  this  minute,  about  the 
absolute  necessity  of  paying  28  millions  a 
year  on  account  of  the  national  debt,  andj 
the  next  minute  railing  against  the  ministers 
for  adding  to  the  rate  of  the  Property-Tax, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  meeting  this 
necessity,  cannot  fail  to  expite  one's  con- 
tempt.    No  :    if  you   will   have  one,    you 
must  have   the  other.     The  ministers  you 
call  upon  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  ; 
you  make  loud  clamours  against   those  who 
would  advise  them  to  stop  ;  keep  good  your 
engagements,  say  you  ;   never  let  it  be  said, 
that  a  British  parliament  was  guilty  of  "  a 
"  breach  of  faith."     This  is  all  very  easily 
said  :    all  this   demands   nothing   but   good 
lungs  and  an  empty  head,  accompanied  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  be  thought  more  honest 
than  your  neighbour;  but,  to  pay  the  cost  is 


not  so  easy  ;  to   contribute  your 
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share  to- 


wards this  interest  is  not  so  pleasant;  and, 
therefore,  you  set  up  a  cry  against  taxes, 
and  therein  you   expose  yourselves  to  the 

derision  of  the  world. It  was  not,  nor 

is  it,  my   intention  to  enter  very  fully,  at 
present,  into  the  state  of  the  finances  ;  but, 
I  cannot  help  offering  a  remark  or  two  upon 
an  expression  that  fell  from  the  new  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  relative  to  the  war- 
taxes.     It  is  the  term  merely  that  I  object  to. 
Why  are  they  called  war  taxes  r  Is   it  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  necessary  in  time  of 
peace  ?  This  present  year  the  whole  expen- 
diture will  amount    to    ?4   millions.     The 
whole  of  the  taxes  are  estimated  at  56  mil- 
lions.    The  rest  (18  millions)  is  to  be  made 
up  by  a  loan.     Now,  suppose  peace  arrived. 
What  reduction  of  expense  do   you  think 
would     take     place  ?    Do    you   think  that 
any  reduction  at  all  would  take  place  for  the 
first  year  ?  Do  you   think  that   the   peace 
would  last  two  years  ?  But,  seriously,  what 
reduction  do  you   think  could  take   place  ? 
The  annual  charge  on  account  of  debt  is  28 
millions ;  the  Civil   List  and   other   grants 
and  bounties  amount  to   2  millions.     Here 
are  30  out  of  the  56  millions.     The    "  war- 
"  taxes"   are   taken    at    1()^    millions;    so 
that,  if  the  war-taxes  are  to  be  abolished  at. 
the   peace,  whenever   it  comes,  there  will 
remain  just  rj;  millions  wherewith  to  main- 
tain the  army,  the  navy,  the  ordnance,  and  • 
all  the  other  establishments,  and  to  defray 
all  the  other  incidents,  the  gross  charge  on 
account  of  which  amounts  now  to  44  millions 
a  year  !  What  an  abuse  of  words  is  it,  then, 
to  talk  of  "  war-taxes  "  !  What  folly  to  en- 
tertain  the    hope,    that    the   Property  Tax 
will  ever  again  be  for  a  moment  suspended 
while   the   national   debt   shall   exist,    and 
while  it  shall  annually  load  the  nation  with 
its  enormous  expense  !   No  :  while  interest 
is  paid  upon  that  debt,  never  can  these  war- 
taxes  be  taken  off.     They  never  can  be  di- 
minished ;  or,  if  they  are,  a  loan  must  an- 
nually be    made   to  supply   the  deficiency. 
Nay,    further,   I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that 
not  only  must  they  be  continued  in  lime  of 
peace,  but  that  loans  must  still  be  made  to 
help  them  out  :   loans  not  quite  so  large  as 
at   present,    perhaps,    but  loans    still    to  a 
considerable  amount.     The   notion  which 
men  naturally  have  of  a  icar-lar  is,  that  it 
is  calculated  to  defray  all   the  e>  penses  aris- 
ing from  war.   leaving  the  i*ther  ['art  of  the 
revenue,  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for 
which   it   was    wanted  before  the  wax,  and 
standing,  in  fact,  in  the  place  of  loans,    But 
we    (God  bless;   us!)    have   wv.r-iax'-s   and  • 
loans  besides.     Out  of   i-i   millions  lor  th* 
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support  of  the  army,  the  navy,  8cc.  we  shall, 
this  year,  borrow  18  millions.  There  re- 
main 1(5  millions.  Now,  if  peace  were 
made  to-morrow,  does  any  man  believe,  that 
we  could  make  a  reduction  to  the  amount 
to  18  millions  ?  Does  any  man  believe,  that, 
considering  our  present  -situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  enemy,  we  could  reduce  our 
present  establishments  and  expenses  in  the 
amount  of  more  than  two-fifths  ?  Not  one 
man  of  common  information  in  the  country 
believes  it ;  and,  is  it,  then,  to  act  upon 
the  maxims  of  the  lanthern  or  glass-house 
morality,  to  give  the  name  of  war-taxes  to 
194  millions  out  of  the  26  millions?  Is  it, 
indeed,  my  lord,  thus  that  you  mean  to 
convince  us,  that  you  wish  to  let  the  peo- 
pie  see  the  naked  truth}  that  you  wish  to 
render  subjects  of  this  sort  familiar  to  their 
minds  ;  and  that,  in  short,  you  wish  them 
to  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  their  situation  and  of  what  they 
have  to  expect  ?  My  lord,  suffer  me  to  put 
this  question  to  you  :  Does  your  lordship 
really  believe,  that,  as. long  as  the  present 
charge  on  account  of  the  national  debt 
shall  continue  to  be  paid,  we  shall  ever 
again,  in  peace  or  in  war,  see  the  year, 
in  which  a  loan,  to  some  amount  or 
other,  must  not  be  made  ?  And,  if  you 
answer  in  the  negative,  as  1  think  you  must, 
let  me  ask  you  how  you  could,  with  your 
uncorrupted  mind  filled  with  the  glass-house 
morality,  fall  into  the  jargon  of  'your  prede- 
cessor,  and  give  to  the  taxes  that  never  can 
be  repealed  an  epithet  evidently  calculated  to 
produce  a  persuasion,  that  they  v,en-  to 
exist  no  longer  than  the  cvar  ?  On  Mon- 
day, the  31st  ultimo,  when  the  motion  was 
made  for  going  into  a  committee  upon  the 
subjects  cbnneeted  with  the  Budget,  ."Mr. 
Francis  entered,  for  the  first  time,  not 
only  on  his  part,  but  on  the.  part  oT  any 
member  of  either.  House  of"  parliament^ 
into  the  discussion  of  the  great  points  the 
only  points,  indeed,  worthy  of  the  attention  ; 
of  a  statesman,  or  a  legislator.  He  made  ; 
some  previous  remarks  relative  to  the  Pro- 
perty Tax,  and,  particularly,  the  mode  of 
managing  the  proposed  exemptions  Then 
he  observed,  that,  it  was  not  without  some 
astonishment,  lie  had  heard  the  country  de- 
scribed as  being  in  a  prosperous  state  ;  and 
he  asked,  with  what  propriety  such  an  epi- 
thet could  be  applied  to  a  country,  where 
the  labouring  part  of  the  community  were 
supported,  not  by  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 
but,  in  considerable  part,  out  of  taxes, 
raised  upon  their  employers.  "  Tell  me 
'*  not,"  said  he,  "  of  the  flourishing,  of 
**  the  brilliant,    of  the   dazziiug,  shew  of 
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"  the  metropolis;  for,  such,  we  are  well 
'*  informed,  was  the  situation  of  Paris,  at 
"  the  very  moment,  when  the  Mississippi 
"  bubble  was  ready  to  burst ;  when  the  pa- 
"  per-money  of  the  projector  Law  had 
"  drawn  the  wealth  of  France  to  the  metro* 
"  polis,  and  had  spread  misery  over  the  rest 
u  of  the  kingdom."  As  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  the  good  effects  of  which  had,  on  the 
preceding  Friday,  been  so  much  dwelt  upon 
by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Mr.  Francis  said,  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  one  of 
those  effects  ;  that  he  could  not  perceive, 
that  it  had  lessened,  or  that  it  was  likely  to 
lessen,  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and,  at  a 
time  when  we  were  supporting  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  S  millions  of  taxes  annually  raised, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  part  of  it,  at  least, 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the 
year,  and,  of  course  to  the  prevention  of 
the  necessity  of  new  taxes  to  the  immense 
amount  in  which  they  had  now  been  im- 
posed. Pie  further  observed,  that  the  sole 
remedy  which,  as  he  thought,  was  left  to 
us,  was  to  do  away  the  law,  that  screened 
the  Bank  of  England  from  paying  their  pro- 

misory  notes  in  cask. Mr.    Fox,  spoke 

after  Mr.  Francis.  His  answer  (if  it  was 
intended  as  an  answer)  to  the  remark  rela- 
tive to  the  evidences  of  national  prosperity, 
was  not  by  any  means  successful.  He  talked 
something  about  other  causes  (than  that  of 
taxation  and  paper-money),  of  the  misery, 
and  the  abject  dependence  of  the  people, 
\\  ifhout,  however,  either  admitting  or  deny- 
ing the  fact.  This\ last  was  not  candid,  un- 
less he  supposed,  which,  perhaps,  was  the 
fair  construction,  that  the  admission  was 
implied ;  as  well  he  might-,  indeed;  seeing 
that  a  denial  would  instantly  have  been  met 
by  documents  upon  the  table  of  the  House, 
whence  it  would  have  appeared, that  the  taxes 
now  raised  annually  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  are,  nominally,  at  least,  as  great  in 
amount,  as  the  whole  annual  revenue  of  the 
country  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne !  As 
to  these  other  causes,  I  should,  I  must  con- 
fess>  have  liked  to  hear  them  explained  by  a 
person  of  Mi.  Fox's  penetration  and  wonder- 
ful powers  of  statement.  But,  to  make  me 
a  convert  to  the  doctrine,  I  must  hear  argu- 
ments quite  different  from  those  that  I  have 
ever  yet  heard.  We  have  been  told,  that 
the  principal  cause  is  the  poor-laws  them- 
selves. I  do  not  much  like  the  poor  laws. 
They  arose  out  of  pressing  circumstances  ; 
they  are.  not  wise  in  their  principle  ;  they 
have,  in  all  likelihood,  operated  mischie- 
vously ;  but,  how  comes  it,  that  the  mis- 
chief has  kept  an  exsfct  pace  with  the 
.•    .      pf  the   Ui.es,    and   more 
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but,  in  a  degree  somewhat  approaching  this, 


with  the  increase  of  paper-money  ?  This 
may  not  be  proof,  but  it  is  a  strong  corrobo- 
ration of  the  reasoning,  upon  this  subject, 
attempted  in  the  proceeding  pages.  To  hear 
a  rich  merchant  talking  of  the  prosperous 
state  cf  the  country ;  to  he3r  the  same  from 
a  fat  placeman  or  grantee,  has  in  it  nothing 
surprising  ;  for,  if  they  reside  chiefly  in,  or 
about,  the  metropolis,  they  re.dly  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  country  is  in  a  prospe- 
rous state.  But,  when  we  are  speaking  of 
national  prosperity,  what  have  we  in  our 
minds  ?  Is  not  the  happiness  of  the  people 
the  idea  that  precedes  all  others  ?  Do  we 
not  contemplate  the  absence  of  the  misery 
and  of  the  degrading  vices  thereon  atten- 
dant ?  Do  we  not  please  ourselves  in 
thinking  of  a  healthy,  well-fed,,  well-clad, 
chearful,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  indepen- 
dent, labouring  population  ?  To  complete 
the  picture  of  national  prosperity,  there 
must  be  a  love  of  country  and  of  glory  in 
the  people,  and  an  absence  of  all  dread  from 
foreign  hostility,  without  forgetting  a  per- 
fect security  from  domestic  oppression, 
arising  whether  from  open  despotism,  or 
from  the  secret  and  silent  influence  of  cor- 
ruption. But,  without  stopping  to  prove, 
that,  in  all  these  last- mentioned  respects, 
the  picture  now  exhibited  in  England  an- 
swers precisely  to  that  just  given,  we  may 
insist,  that  the  happiness  of  the  people,  as 
exemplified  in  the  comforts  they  enjoy,  is 
the  very  first  thing  to  be  considered  ;  and, 
then,  when  we  come  to  find,  that,  out  of 
a  population  of  less  than  0.  millions,  there 
are  more  than  1  million  of  paupers,  exclu- 
sive of  the  persons  supported  by  charitable 
foundations,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  as  to  how 
we  shall  decide  upon  the  question  of  the 
prosperity  of  England.  '  In  applying  this  to 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Francis,  it  is  of  great 
importance  again  to  observe,  that  the  pau- 
perizing of  the  people  has  come  on  with 
strides  exactly  commensurate  with  those  of 
the  taxing  and  paper-money  system.  Pre- 
vious to  the  American  war,  the  paupers  were 
comparatively  very  few.  The  debt  and  taxes 
created  by  that  war  augmented  the  number $ 
but,  the  great  augmentation  has  taken  place 
since  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  reign 
of  Mr.  Pitt ;  since  the  establishment  of  the 
paper-money  system  by  that  "  propitious 
"  measure,"  the  Sinking  Fund  !  I  know 
of  one  particular  parish,  where,  about  25 
years  ago,  there  were  only  J  persons  upon 
the  poor-books  ;  now,  there  are  not  more 
than  seven  labouring  families  who  are  not 
upon  the  poor-books,  the  parish  containing 
above  a  hundred  of  such  families  !  This  is 
a  strong,  and  may  be  a  singular  instance  ; 


has  been  the  melancholy  change  in  every 
part  of  England.  Let  us,  then,  hear  no 
more  of  "  national  prosperity,"  of  "  abun- 
"  dant  resources ;"  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
the  beneficent  effects  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
until  we  have  proof  of  some  change,  in  this 
respect,  for  the  better.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  neither  Old  Rose  nor  any  other 
of  the  Pitts,  who  undertook  the  defence  of 
their  system,  said  a  word  upon  this  subject. 
Some  time  ago,  there  appeared,  indeed,  in 
the  Courier  newspaper,  an  essay  in  defence 
of  the  Pitt  system,  in  which  essay,  the  in- 
crease of  the  paupers  was  ascribed  to  the  too 
great  indulgence  of  the  rich,  who,  it  was 
said,  had  been  too  ready  to  feed  and 
otherwise  cherish  the  idle  and  the  profli- 
gate ;  and,  there  was  a  bint,  that  a  little 
gentle  castigation,  instead  of  parish  aid, 
might  not  be  amiss  now  and  then,  and 
in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  state 
of  the  patient !  From  a  disciple  of  the  Pitt 
school  such  opinions  will  excite  no  surprise, 
though  we  hear  him,  in  the  same  breath, 
calling  upon  the  nation  for  money  to  pay 
the  debt  of  his  master  ;  but,  surely,  such 
opinions  will  be  entertained  by  nobody  else, 
when  it  can  be,  and  has  been,  proved,  that, 
as  things  nowr  are.  it  is  impossible  for  the 
day-labouring  man,  to  earn  by  that  labour 
a  sufficiency  of  bread  for  himself,  a  wife, 
and  three  children,  to  say  nothing  about 
drink,  clothing,  lodging,  or  firing.  This 
has  been  proved  ;  the  proof  is,  unfortunate- 
ly, always  at  hand,  and  it  is  undeniable. 
Shall  we,  then,  still  be  told ;  shall  we  be 
insulted  with  the  assertion,  that   the  nation 

is  in  a  state  of  prosperity  f With  regard 

to  the  Sinking  Fund,  Mr.  Fox,  in  speaking 
of  it  with  comviendatinn,  was  certainly 
consistent  with  his  formerly  expressed  opi- 
nions ;  but,  here  let  me  say,  that,  in  as- 
cribing  the  merit  of  it  to  Mr,  Pitt ;  in  prais- 
ing Mr.  Pitt  for  establishing  it,  he  was 
clearly  inconsistent  with  his  declarations 
formerly  made.  He  said,  that,  let  who 
would  have  been  minister,  a  Sinking  Fuiid 
must  have  been  established,  because  it  was 
the  universal  opinion,  at  the  time,  that  a 
Sinking  Fund  ought  to  be  established  ; 
,c  but,"  said  he,  "  the  thing  having  been 
"  done,  and  having  been  adhered  to  with 
"  success,  assuredly,  the  praise  of  the 
"  House  and  the  nation  is  due,  on  that  ac- 
"  count  at  least,  to  the  minister  who  did 
"  it."  Now,  though  I  have  not  the  book 
before  me,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that, 
on  the  6th  or  7th  of  May,  1802,  in  a  de- 
bate upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt,  brought 
on  by   a  motion  of  Lord  Belgrave  for  the 
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thanks  of  the  House  to  that  gentleman,  Mr. 
Fox,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
which  had  been  introduced  as  a  topic  of 
praise  by  Lord  Belgrave,  said,  "  I  never 
"  can  hold  it  just  to  praise  him  for  that  of 
**  which  he  was  not  the  inventor,  and 
"  which  he  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of 
"  myself."  I  speak  from  memory,  and 
will  not,  therefore,  bind  myself  down  as  to 
the  words  j  but,  for  the  meaning  I  pledge 
myself.  Whether,  therefore,  this  great 
change  as  to  principle  of  action  has  been 
produced  by  more  mature  reflection,  or  by 
that  influence  which  we  have  seen  so  pow- 
erfully operating  in  other  cases,  and  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  India,  I 

must   leave  the  reader  to    determine. ■ 

With  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  itself,  it  will  be  easily  con- 
ceived, that  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
at  large  upon  the  subject.  Indeed  (and  I 
gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  giving  the 
intimation)  this  is  a  subject,  that  I  hold 
myself  bound  to  discuss  in  a  maimer  that 
shall  say  to  the  public,  "  here  are  all  the 
arguments  that  this  writer  has  to  urge  against 
the  measure."  There  are  three  persons, 
each  of  them  of  great  talents,  who  have  con- 
descended to  submit  to  me  their  thoughts 
,upon  the  question  that  has  been  agitated  re- 
lative to  my  proposition  for  destroying  the 
funding  system.  They  will  have  perceived, 
that  other  more  immediately  interesting 
matter  has  kept  back  their  valuable  com- 
munications ;  but,  my  intention  is  to  lay 
these  communications  before  the  public  as 
soon  as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
maintain  my  opinions  with  every  argument 
that  shall  suggest  itself  to  my  mind  ;  and,  as 
the  justice  of  adopting  the  measure  I  propose 
must  rest  upon  the  proof  of  its  being  neces- 
sary in  order  to  save  the  nation  from  ruin,  I 
6hall,  in  order  to  establish  this  necessity,  be 
bound  to  prove  that  the  Sinking  Fund  is  in- 
efficient tor  the  purpose  which  it  professes 

to  have   in   view. In   the  mean  while, 

however,  there  was  an  argument  made  use  of 
by  Mr.  Fox,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Francis,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing.  Mr.  Francis 
had  said,  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  man 
had  felt,  or  could  describe,  any  good  that  the 
sinking  fund  had  produced,  except  that  of 
keeping  up  the  price  of  the  3  per  cents. 
"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  and  in  a  very  tri- 
umphant tone  and  manner,  "  if  it  has  done 
"  this,  it  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  good, 
'.*  and  deserves  unbounded  applause ;  for, 
"  in  so  doing,  it  has  kept  down  the  amount 
"  of  the  debt,  by  enabling  the  government 
"  to  borrow  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  it 
■c  otherwise  could  have  done  j  and.,  if  it  had 
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"  not  been  for  this  Sinking  Fund  operating 
"  in  this  salutary  way,  I  ask  the  honourable 
"  gentleman,  what,  at  this  day,  must  have 
"  been  the  amount  of  the  debt,  taking  into 
"  view  the  many  and  great  loans   that  have 
'*  been  made  since  the   Sinking  Fund  was  ■ 
"  established  ?"   Whereupon,  Old  Rose  and 
Mr.  Canning   and  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr. 
Sturges,  cried  hear!  hear  I  hear!  as  vehe- 
mently as  if  the  "  heaven-born"  minister  had 
still  been  alive  and  speaking.    But,  with  sub- 
mission,   and   without    prejudice   to   these 
heart-cheering   plaudits,     I    would   wish  to 
ask  Mr.  Fox  (and  I  am  sure  he  will  excuse 
me  for  it)  a  question  or  two  upon  this  point. 
Do  you  think,  Sir,  that,  if  there  had  been 
no  Sinking  Fund,  the  many  and  great  loans 
that  have  been  made,  since  the  year  IJCft,, 
would  have  been  made  at  all  ?  Do  you  thi;ik, 
that,  if  taxes  had  not  been  raised,  where- 
with to  send  Commissioners   into  the  stock- 
market,    that  market  would  not,  long  and 
long  ago,  have  been  shut  up  ?  This  not  bein^ 
the  case,  do  you  think,  that,  if,  in  the  year 
1/93,  the  minister  had  been  compelled  to 
collect  his  means  from   the  people  at  once, 
instead  of  quietly  mortgaging  tlie  revenue, 
it  would  have  had  a  bad  effect?  Or,  viewing 
the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  ano- 
ther light,  do  you  think,  that,  if  this  fund 
had  not  existed,  the  cash  payments  at  the 
Bank  would  have  been  stopped ;  that  specie 
would  have  been  banished  out  of  the  coun- 
try ;  that  a  total  disturbance  of  prices  would 
have  taken  place ;    that  contracts  between 
man  and  man  would  have  been  virtually  vio- 
lated to  the  extent  in'  which  they  now  are ; 
that  the  Property  Tax  would  ever  have  been 
thought  of  5  and  that,  the  ruin  of  thousands, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  millions  on  the  other, 
would,  as  it?  now  does,  have  stared  us  in  the 
face  ?  To  the  first  of  these  questions  it  is, 
however,    that   I  should  like  to  obtain  an 
answer  3    for,    until   that  answer  be  given, 
the  argument  so  cheered  by  the  Roses  and 
the  Huskissons  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  found 
to  have  little  else   than  the   honour   of  that 
cheering  to  support  it — With  regard  to  Mr. 
Francis's   idea   of   applying   a   part   of   the 
taxes,    now  raised  to   support   the   Sinking 
Fund,  to  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  im- 
position of  new  taxes,  Mr.  Fox  said,  (hat  he 
did  not,    if  a   time  of  tranquillity  should 
come,  see  any  objection  to  it;   that  it  was  a 
question  of  degree,  a  question  whether  more 
or  less  of  those  taxes  should  be  so  applied  j 
but,    it  is  worthy  of  remark,    that,    when 
Lord  Henry  Petty  came  to  speak,  Mr.  Fox 
having   previously  left  the  House,  he  took 
special  care  to  state,  that,  on   no  account 
whatever,    ought  any  part  of  the  Sinking 
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Fund  to  be,  for  one  moment,  diverted  from 
its  original  purpo.se.  His  lordship,  who  call- 
ed it  a  sacred  deposit,  seems  to  have  a  pretty 
enough  idea  of  holy  things  ;  nor  would  it 
be  at  all  wonderful,  if  the  respectable  syna- 
gogue of  loan-makers  were  to  bestow  upon 
him  some  distinguished  mark  of  their  appro- 
bation.— Upon  the  subject  of  reviving  cash 
payments  at  the  bank,  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
Henry  agreed  that  the  measure  might,  at  no 
distant  day,  become  as  expedient  in  practice 
as  it  unquestionably  was  correct  in  princi- 
ple j  and,  here,  the  coincidence  in  senti- 
ment was  such  as  to  have  excited  wonder  as 
well  as  admiration,  had  we  not  happened  to 
recollect  certain  notions,  which,  at  one  time, 
got  almost  into  motions,  of  Lord  Grenville! 
His  lordship  did  really  talk  about  cash  pay- 
ments at  the  bank.  He  did  not  absolutely 
o  >pose  the  last  "  bank-restriction  bill  "  (a 
p  nase  that  I  never  can  utter  or  think  of 
without  laughing)  ;  but,  he  did  something 
very  much  like  it.  Well,  then,  let  us  hope, 
now  that  his  lordship  is  not  only  in  place, 
but  in  power;  let  us  now  hope,  that  some- 
thing in  this  way  will  be  done.  The  king's 
subjects  are  loyal ;  they  love  to  see  his  pic- 
ture, which  has  long  been  kept  from  their 
sight  by  the  intervention  of  those  bits  of 
ragged  and  dirty  paper,  a  discount  upon 
which  the  poor  labourer  is  obliged  to  pay  in 
order  to  get  his  week's  wages  turned  into 
light  and  adulterated  silver.  Give  them  gui- 
neas, my  good  lord  !  They  will  receive  them 
with  gratitude,  and  will  bless  the  hand,  be 
it  whose  it  may,  from  which  they  shall  drop : 
and,  as  to  the  means;  as  to  the  vhere-about 
to  find  gold  to  replace  fifty  or  sixty  millions 
of  pounds  in  bank  of  England  and  country - 
bantc  paper  j  as  to  the  motives  that  will  in- 
duce men  to  take  a  bank-token  for  live  shil- 
lings when  it  comes  to  circulate  side-by-side 
with  a  guinea  ;  as  to  the  effect  which  the 
restoration  of  gold  will  have  upon  contracts 
between  man  and  mail ;  as  to  tiie  sources 
whence  are  to  be  drawn  the  guineas  where- 
with to  pay  the  annual  interest  upon  the  na- 
tional debt :  as  to  all  these,  we  must,  of  course, 
conclude,  that  your  lordship  has,  by  this 
time,  taken  care  to  make  ample  provision, 
and,  with  this  comforting  conclusion  in  our 
minds,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  wait,  with 
humility  and  with  patience,  the  happy  event, 
The  latter  part  of  the  scene  at  the  de- 
bate upon  the  report  was  too  curious  not  to 
notice,  though  the  reader  must  already  be 
wearied  with  the  subject.  Mr.  Francis  haci 
entered  upon  the  discussion  in  a  true  parlia- 
mentary way.  The  subject  was  of  vast  im- 
portance ;  yet,  not  one  independent  member 
of  the  House  took  any  part  in  it.     Those 
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who  attended  at  first,  soon  went  away ;  and, 
long  before  the  close,  Lord  Henry  Petty  was 
left  without  a  soul  to  assist  him,  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  excepted  ;  and  there  they  were  well 
baited  by  a  bevy  of  quondam  clerks  of  the 
Treasury,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  their  re- 
spect for  and  confidence  in  (respect  and  con- 
fidence not  sparingly  expressed),  Lord 
Grcnville,  would  have  divided  the  House, 
and  would  have  out-voted  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer!  Mr.  Huskisson,  as  if  in- 
spired by  his  change  of  place  and  by  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  made 
a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half  lung,  though 
those  rogues  of  reporters,  like  the  Gazetteer 
in  the. case  of  Captain  Bluff,  took  little  or  no 
notice  of  his  feats.  Mr.  Sturges  cracked 
jokes  upon  Mr.  Fox  (whom  he  was  sorry 
not  to  see  in  his  place),  and  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  Rt.  Hon.  gentleman's  former  oppo- 
sition to  the  Income  Tax,  which  he  had 
characterized  as  worthy  of  the  inquisition, 
arose  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
not  having  been  doubled  in  amount.  Mr. 
George  Johnstone,  in  a  manner  the  most 
friendly,  gave  the  Chancellor  some  very 
good  advice,  cautioning  him,  above  all 
things,  not  to  be  too  sanguine  in  his  expec- 
uitions  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  estimates. 
Even  Mr.  Long  became  eloquent  in  defence 
of  the  system  of  his  Rt.  Hon.  friend,  "  now 
unhappily  no  more,"  and  earnestly  besought 
the  young  Chancellor  of  the  Excheque^o 
go  on,  as  he  had  begun,  walking  in  the  steps 
of  that  pattern  of  political  wisdom  and  pu- 
rity. But,  it  would  have  done  the  reader's 
heart  good  (and  so  it  must  Mr.  Fox's  if  he 
had  not  been  gone  away)  to  hear  Old  Mr. 
Hose  chaunting  the  praises  of  Lord  Gre?i- 
ville!  That  was,  by  far,  the  most  interesting 
occurrence  j  and,  whatever  the  Foxites  may 
think  of  it,  it  is  something  very  well  worth 
their  pondering  upon  ;  nor  is  it  entirely  un- 
worthy of  the  notice  of  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  who,  if  he  will  take  the 
advice  of  an  old  friend,  will,  with  all  conve- 
nient speed,  cease  those  vain  attempts,  which 
he  is,  for  what  reason  it  would  puzzle  a 
wizard  to  know,  making  to  persuade  the 
public  that  the  Pittites  are  forming  an  op- 
position, and  an  opposition,  too//o  Lord 
Grenville! 

**?  I  very  much  regret,  that  I  have  not 
room  for  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
the  inquiry  witli  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Wellesley.  The  means  ihat  have  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  Hudlk- 
stonf.'s  motion  should,  indeed,  not  pass  for 
one  moment  unnoticed.  But,  there  will  be 
another  opportunity  before  the  end  ot  the 
recess.-— I  wished  also  to  make  an  obser- 
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vation  or  two  upon  the  letter  in  page  422, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  non-residence  of  the 
Clergy  ;  and  a  letter  from  another  corre- 
spondent calls  upon  me  to  say,  that,  as  to  al- 
most every  sentiment  in  the  former  letter,  I 
totally  disagree  with  the  writer. In  pag 
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419  a  correspondent  represents  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dundas  as  receiving  6001.  a  year  out 
of  the  crown-rents  in  Scotland.  This  cor- 
respondent is  in  error  j  for,  I  now  am  well 
informed,  that  Mr.  Dundas  is  in  no  such  re- 
ceipt ;  and  that  he  never  did  enjoy  any  emo- 
lument from  the  public,  nor  ever  received  the 
salary  of  any  place,  except  of  those  which  he 
actually  rilled  at  the  War-Office,  and,  before, 
at  the  Board  of  Controul. 
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Enfeld,  March  30,  1SCK5. 
Sir,— — Again  apologizing  for  the  ex- 
treme haste,  with  which,  on  account  of  the 
urgency  of  the  matter,  and  the  pressure  for 
time,  I  replied  to  your  first  five  questions; 
put  to  me  in  your  Register  of  the  22d,  1 
shall  now  attend  to  the  remaining  two.  Your 
words  are  these  3  6.  "  Does  he"  [the.  author 
of  the  ./Egis]  "  upon  a  calm  view  of  all  the 
"  circumstances  of  our  situation,  not  think 
l<  that  some  such  plan  as  that  now  proposed 
"  by  me,  would,  under  these  circumstances, 
"  be  likely  to  render  the  defence  of  the 
"  country  efficient,  without  endangering  the 
"  liberties  of  the  people,   or  the  constitu- 

"  tional  prerogatives  *f  the  crown  ?'' 

Again,  7 •  ¥  I  ask  him,  whether  lie  does  not 
"  think,  that,  while  my  plan  would  not  fail 
*'  to  give  strength  to  civil  liberty,  at  the 
"  same  time  that  it  increased  military  poiu- 
"  er,  it  would  not  be  more  likely  to  be  at- 
"  tended  with  immediate  effect,  than  the 
"  plan  which  he  has  proposed  ?  He  will  ob- 
<c  serve,  that  I  take  the  .state  of  things  as  it 
11  now  \s;  I  view  the  nation  loaded  with  a 
"  debt,  demanding  2/  millions  annually  to 
"  pay  the  interest;  I  see  2  or  3  millions  an- 
"nually  raised  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
,c  tax-gatherers  and  other  dependents  upon 
"  the  ministry  of  the  day  3  I  perceive  the 
"  existence  of  a  trading  and  a  fiscal  influence 
"  overshadowing,  and  overbearing  every 
"  thing  ;  and  my  object  i.--  to  aid  in  the  cure 
'■'  of  those  evils,  by  the  very  means  that  I 
"  provide  for  an    efficient   defence  of  the 

"  country  and  of  the  throne." Out  of 

these  two  questions  many  important  consi- 
derations arise.  The  discussion  might  till  a 
volume.  To  answer  them  so  as  to  come 
within  the  .limits  of  your  Register,  the  co- 
lumns of  which  mdst  allow  room  for  every 
bther  political  topic,  must  put  me  under  a 
great  disadvantage,     Foi  the  sake  oC  perspi- 


cuity, I  shall  divide  my  matter  into  sections 
numerically  arranged. — I.  In  p.  388,  you 
profess  "  a  perfect  coincidence,  as  to  prin- 
ciple," with  Paley,  on  the  matter  where- 
upon you  quote  that  writer.  If  I  understand 
rightly,  that  principle  is,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  standing  army  should  be  such  as 
"  to  maintain,  upon  all  occasions,  as  much 
"  alliance  of  interest,  and  as  much  inter- 
"  course  of  sentiment,  between  the  military 
"  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  other  orders  of 
"  the  people  3    as   are  consistent  with  the 

"  union  and  discipline  of  an  army." 

This  sounds  mighty  well;  but  to  what  does 
it  amount  ?  That,  so  far  as  you  shall  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  employing  a  standing 
army,  you  shall,  by  such  attentions,  coun- 
teract as  well  as  you  can  its  inherent  tenden- 
cy to  destroy  public  liberty.  But,  the  able 
manner  in  which  you  have  yourself,  in  the 
same  page,  completely  overturned  some  of 
the  principal  arguments  of  Paley,  ought, 
methinks,  to  weaken  the  confidence  you  ex- 
press in  him  as  a  constitutional  writer.  On 
the  subjects  of  the  constitution  and  of  liber- 
ty, he  was  a  dangerous  writer ;  and  ought 
to  be  read  with  great  jealousy.  The  saga- 
cious Hume  pronounces  "  our  standing  army 
"  a  mortal  distemper  in  the  British  constitu- 
"  tion;"*  and  Blackstone  informs  us,  that 
"  the  laius  and  constitution  of  these  king- 
"  doms,  kunw  no  such  state  as  that  of  a  per- 
"  pet uul  standing  soldier,"  meaning  I  pre- 
sume, what  you  express,  by  an  "  army"  of 
'."  an  efficient  and  permanent  description, 
"  bred  up  to  no  other  profession  than  that 
<c  of  war."  f  And  it  is  from  much  reading 
and  reflection  on  the  subject  of  standing  ar- 
mies, and  trying  the  foundation  on  which 
they  stand,  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  civil  government,  that  I  now  repeat  what 
I  said  in  mv  last  letter,  that  your  excellent 
plan  for  improving  our  regular  army,  'does 
not  in  my  judgment,  preclude  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  military 
branch  of  the  constitution,  nor  can  be  made 
a  substitute  for  it.' — <IL  Before  I  proceed  in 
our  discussion,  in  which,  perhaps,  I  may 
not  on  some  points  meet  your  expectation,  I 
have  the  most  sincere  pleasure  in  saying  that, 
in  respect  of  the  regular  army,  I  conceive 
your  plan  to  be  in  the  true  spirit  of  enlight- 
ened, benevolent,  and  honest  legislation; 
and  as  such,  certainly  comes  up  to  one  of 
your  own  requisites,  as  being  "  new"  in- 
deed !  Towards  rendering  the  existence  of  a 
standing  regular  army  comparatively  "  in- 
various  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,"  the 
principles  of  your  plan  are  highly  to  be  corn- 
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mended;  and,  a<;  right  principles  have  ever 
a  tendency  to  beget  their  like,  so  all  political 
plans  intrinsically  good,  are  naturally  pro- 
ductive of  habitual  reformation  and  improve- 
ment.— III.  Under  the  head  of  rewards, 
your  plan  lias  a  strong  tendency  to  attach 
the  soldier  to  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try :  but,  I  must  still  be  allowed  to  think, 
there  is  an  inveteracy  in  the  malady  of  a 
standing  army,  incurable  by  the  art  of  man. 
Abroad;  it  is  an  instrument  of  your  power, 
and  too  frequently  of  a  very  arbitrary  power; 
but  it  may  perhaps  protect  your  dependen- 
cies from  governments  worse  than  your 
own ;  or  defend  valuable  colonies  without 
obliterating  the  traces  of  freedom.  At 
home,  it  never  can  be  otherwise,  than  an 
evil,  tolerated  on  account  of  its  utility  for 
your  foreign  purposes.  This,  when  we  com- 
pare the  military  code  with  our  civil  consti- 
tution, we  see  to  be  inevitable.  All  the 
plausibilities  of  such  writers  as  Paley,  for 
reconciling  a  nation  to  a  standing  army,  as 
its  reliance  for  defence  and  security  against 
invasion,  or  as  a  necessary  instrument  of  go- 
vernment, I  hold  to  be  insidious,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  mischievous;  or,  in  point  of 
argument,  if  really  well  intended,  to  be  the 
effect  of  ignorance  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. Pardon  my  freedom.  This  is  a  great 
question  on  which  every  thing  worthy  of 
human  consideration  depends.  Let  political 
writers  speak  the  plain  truth.  Let  them,  as 
you  have  done,  endeavour  to  mitigate  the 
evil.  If  we  must  have  a  standing  army  for 
foreign  services,  let  that  army  be  conciliated 
to  our  liberties,  by  giving  it  as  much  rever- 
sionary interest  in  public  freedom  as  can  be 
done;  but,  after  all,  your  only  real  security 
against  the  sword  of  a  standing  army  being, 
by  a  Cromwell,  a  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon,  one 
day  turned  against  you,  is  to  render  its  suc- 
cess in  overturning  your  liberties  an  impossi- 
bility. It  must  be  outnumbered  beyond  any 
degree  of  comparison,  by  the  armed  citizens, 
rightly  organized  for  military  service,  ready 
in  a  moment  to  defend  alike  the  laws  ami 
magistracy,  the  peace  of  your  towns  or 
counties,  your  country  or  constitution. 
Never  forget  that  the  standing  army  is  your 
military  arm  for  foreign  operations  and  inte- 
rests, and  ought  in  no  case  to  be  made  an 
instrument  of  domestic  government.  What- 
ever may  be  in  other  respects  the  form  or  ti- 
tle of  a  government,  the  criterion  by  which 
you  ascertain  whether  it  be  in  reality  a  civil 
or  a  military,  that  is,  a  free  or  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, is  ha  ultimate  means  of  enforcing 
its  authority.  If  those  mems  are  the  arms 
of  its  organized  citizens,  it  is  a  free  govern- 
ment; if  those  of  a  standing  army,  it  is  a 
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despotism.  Beware,  therefore,  Mr.  'Cob- 
bett,  how  you  recommend  to  us  for  our 
"  efficient  defence"  a  "  permanent"  stand- 
ing army  !  Despotisms  introduced,  by  gra- 
dually and  insensibly  undermining  a  free 
state,  are  often  deeply  rooted  and  fully  esta- 
blished long  before  they  are  known  to  exist, 
even  by  those  under  their  power.  You  have 
often  seen  a  great  house  dog  among  children: 
you  hare  seen  him  ridden  ;  harnessed  in  the 
little  phaeton;  made  to  fetch  and  carry; 
and  a  constant  play-fellow,  apparently  "  in- 
?ioxious"  to  these  careless  little  people; 
while  the  animal  possessed  all  the  while  the 
power,  if  once  the  savage  fit  came  upon  him, 
of  tearing  them  piecemeal.  IV.  As  the  pro- 
per duties  of  a  standing  army  are  painful 
and  arduous,  full  of  privation  and  suffering, 
reward  it  nobly  ;  give  the  soldier  a  gratify- 
ing repose  on  the  bosom  of  the  country  he 
has  faithfully  served;  and  render  the  honour- 
ed veteran  an  object  of  future  respect.  To 
your'  noble  idea,  for  which  I  shall  ever  re- 
spect you,  of  communicating  to  the  retired 
soldier  the  elective  franchise,  let  me  suggest 
another  source  of  gratification.  If  he  retire 
at  the  age  of  forty,  he  has  yet  before  him 
many  years  of  probable  ability  for  the  easy, 
bul  important  duties  of  an  armed  citizen  in 
the  county  power.  Of  this  bod}',  his  mili- 
tary experience,  if  he  has  any  talent,  will 
render  him  a  highly  valuable  member,  in- 
suring to  him  at  the  same  time  distinction 
and  command,  sweetening  the  remembrance 
of  past  toils  and  dangers,  by  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  continuing  to  the  very  evening 
of  life  a  most  useful  soldier,  the  chosen  guar- 
dian of  that  happy  constitution  to  the  full 
benefit  of  which  he  has  been  admitted,  a 
conservator  of  peace  and  order,  and  an  active 
protector  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his 
country.  Thus  it  would  be  seen  how  right 
systems,  all  properly  directed  to  the  public 
good,  mutually  benefit  and  improve  each 
other.  The  complete  restoration  of  the  mi- 
litary branch  of  the  constitution,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  established  our  liberties  on  a 
rock,  would  raise  us  in  real  solid,  useful, 
well-wearing  power,  far  superior  to  France, 
and  make  us,  like  our  Saxon  ancestors  under 
Alfred,  a  martial  people.  The  youth  of  a 
martial  people  are  prone  to  arms,  and  resort 
to  the  camp  as  naturally  as  the  young  eaglq 
seeks  the  sky.  Bounties !  No :  were  you 
to  offer  bounties  to  keep  them  at  home,  you 
could  not  succeed.  Seeing  the  soldier,  alter 
military  adventures  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  returning  at  forty,  to  enter  into  his  in- 
heritance of  freedom,  of  authority,  of  ho- 
nours and  distinctions  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life;    what  could  restrain   the  gallant 
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youth  of  our  country  from  pouring  into  the 
army  taster  than  it  could  receive  them  !  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  flowing  back,  of  the 
veterans  of  such  an  army,  towards  preserv- 
ing in  full  vigour  the  military  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  county  power,  would  have  a 
happy  co-operation  with  suitable  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  from  it  that  neglect  in 
future,  which  was-tirst  occasioned  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  feudal  system,  and  after- 
wards artfully  continued,  by  what  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  has  rightly  called  a  "  detestable 
policy."*  Your  incitements  to  military 
service  have  their  foundations  in  nature; 
they  call  forth  the  noble  and  generous  affec- 
tions j  and  when  combined  with  such  other 
incitements  as  are  touched  upon  in  the  iEgis 
(1 .  50")  the  sagacious  law-giver,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  debt,  the  taxes,  and  trafficking  spirit 
of  our  country,  may,  as  I  conceive,  build  its 
defence  on  its  freedom,  and  enable  it  to  rise 
superior  to  all  difficulties.  If,  indeed,  the 
wisdom  of  the  law-giver  is  to  abide  the  vote 
of  the  sordid  children  of 'Change  Alley,  and 
the  servile  creatures  of  faction,  neither  coun- 
ty power  nor  regular  army,  may  avail. 

V.  But,  perhaps,  I  ought  t.>  have  com- 
menced this  discussion,  by  remarking  that  the 
two  military  systems,  yours,  and  that  which 
you  pay  me  the  compliment  of  calling  mine ; 
but  which,  in  fact,  has  for  its  author  an  un- 
rivalled legislator,  in  whose  name  I  must  ever 
speak  of  it,  cannot  be  made  subjects  of  a 
comparison  strictly  proper,  and  fully  satis- 
factory; for,  if  not  in  all  particulars  radical- 
ly different,  they  are  essentially  distinct  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus,  adapted  to  separate 
ends  and  purposes.  A  county  power  could 
not  garrison  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  car- 
ry on  war  in  India,  without  first  changing  its 
nature  and  ruining  half  its  members.  Nei- 
ther could  a  standing  army  become  alone  an 
*'  efficient  defence"  of  our  country,  without 
producing  both  national  bankruptcy  and 
slavery.  The  revenues  of  the  country  could 
jiot  maintain  an  army  sufficient  for  our  secu- 
rity against  France;  and  it  is  self-evident 
that  such  an  army  and  liberty  could  not  to- 
gether exist. — VI.  You  suppose  the  regular 
army  to  consist  of  only  200,000  men,  upon 
which  you  found  your  calculation  of  (J00,000l. 
being  the  annual  sum  we  should  have  to  pay 
the  parents  of  these  men;  but  now,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  let  me,  in  my  turn,  ask  you,  if 
■  you  have  duly  considered"  the  demands  of 
men  for  all  foreign  services,  before  the 
residue  became  applicable  to  home  defence? 
Where  you  shall  have  provided  garrisons  fur 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Cape    of  Good 

*  See  England's  iEgis.— Index. 
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.  Hope;  armies  for  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
and  all  our  West  India  Islands;  other  armies 
for  our  widely  extended  Asiatic  dominions, 
and   our   Asiatic  wars  ;    others    again    for 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  IRELAND;  besides 
"  a  disposeable  force"  for  Mediterranean  or 
other    expeditions ;     how    many    of  your 
200,000  men  will  bo   left  at  home ;  and, 
after  making  the  necessary  deduction  for  raw 
recruits,  remain  as  our  "efficient  defence?" 
— After  what  you  may  read  in  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  iEgis,  I  apprehend  it  must  be  evi- 
dent,   that  your  army,   after  all  deductions, 
could  not  become  an  "  efficient  defence"  to 
our  Island,    unless  you  were   to   add  to  it 
many  hundred  thousand  men   more.      And 
this,  on  the  scale  of  our  population,  in  the 
real  scarcity  which   I  take  it  there  is  of  the 
animal,  man,  in  the  recruiting  market  for 
any  such  demands,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  our  pecuniary  difficulties,    could  not  be 
effected  without  rending  asunder  the  very 
texture  of  society,  and  leaving  us  nothing  to- 
preserve. — VII.  By  an  attention  to  the  word- 
ing and  nature  of  your  6th  question, you  must 
perceive  the  difficulty  of  answering  it.  When 
a  noble  Duke  offers  a  specific,  detailed  plan, 
for  defending    the    country  with    500,000 
well  organized  militia,  and  about  30,000  re- 
gulars,  there  is  distinct  matter  of  investiga- 
tion.    According  to  my  own  judgment  I 
have  shewn  that  even  this  force,  is  not  half 
the  force  we  ought  to  have ;  and,  really  not 
adequate  to  our  defence  against  the  attacks 
we  may  expect ;  and  that  a  reliance  upon  it 
would  be  extremely  likely  to  invite  invasion, 
and  expose  us  to  the  horrors  ami  incalculable 
■misch'ufs  of  having  England  the  seat  of  a 
bloody  war.     I  am  aware  that  at  first  sight 
I    maybe  thought   in  an  error:  but  I  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  of  having  established  my 
point.     It  took  up,    however,   thirty-eight 
pages  of  my  book,  a  book  pretty  close  print- 
ed,  to  go  through  the  argument. — But  your 
question,  referring  to  your  admirable  plan  of 
military  reform,   and  only  "  supposing  the 
army  to  consist  of  200,000  men>"  without  a 
word  of  any  co-operating  force,  merely  asks, 
"  if  I  do  not  think   that  some  such  plan 
"  would  be  likely  to  render  the  defence  of 
*'  the  country  efficient,  without  endanger* 
"  ing  the  liberties  of  the   people,    or  the 
'*..  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ?" 
How  am  I  to  shape  any  thing  like  a  direct 
answer  to  such  a  question  ? — Speaking  of  the 
system  of  Alfred,  detailed  and  illustrated  by 
me  in  the  /Egis,  you  observe  that  "  I  do  not 
"  exclude  the  establishment  of  a   regular 
"  military  force."     Now,   if,    by  the  very 
handsome   terms  in  which  you  have  spokea 
of  my  effej  N,  coupled  with  your  silence  on 
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a  county  power  co-operating  with  your  regu- 
lars, yon,  on  the  other  hand,  mean  I  should 
take  such  co-operation  for  granted,  then,  in 
that  case,  supposing  such  county  power  to 
be  what  it  ought  to  be,  no  doubt  in  my  opi- 
nion could  be  entertained  on  the  sufficiency 
of  our  powers  of  defence  ;  nor  of  the  secu- 
rity to  hberty  or  to  the  constitutional  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown. VIII.  It  is  equally 

difficult  to  frame  a  clear  and  concise  answer 
to  your  7th  question.  It  is  assumed,  but 
without  a  specific  and  accurate  foundation 
for  the  assumption,  that  your  plan  would,  as 
indeed,  with  proper  accompaniments  I  agree 
it  would,  "  give  strength  to  civil  liberty  at 
"  the  same  time  that  it  increased  military 
"  power,"  and  then  you  ask  if  "  it  would 
"  not  be  more  likely  to  be  attended  with 
"  immediate  effect,  than  the  plan  which  I 
**  have  proposed?"  By  the  alternative  m  this 
question,  I  am  expected  of  course  to  give  a 
preference  to  one  of  the  plans,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other.  I  am  also  supposed  to 
know  that  which  I  do  not  know  :  namely, 
the  present  effective  strength  of  the  regular 
army  at  home,  for  on  that  must  very  much 
tiirn  the  "  immediate  effect"  of  your  plan. — 
Now,  admitting,  as  I  do,  the  propriety  of 
always  keeping  up  on  the  whole  such  a  regu- 
lar army,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  support  the 
rotation  and  supply  of  all  necessary  foreign 
services,  I  see  no  occasion  for  excluding  the 
proper  proportion  which,  for  those  purposes, 
must  be  in  readiness  at  home,  from  being 
reckoned  upon  in  a  plan  of  defence.  Nay, 
if  the  home  army  were  now  much  greater 
than  such  a  proportion,  I  would  not  propose 
at  this  moment  its  reduction  ;  nor  until  the 
military  branch  of  the  constitution  were  re- 
stored to  health  and  vigour. Here,  the 

plain  and  useful  question  I  take  to  be  this  : 
under  which  plan  could  our  present  military 
strength,  whatever  it  be,  either  in  magnitude 
or  in  description,  be  most  rapidly  and  best 
augmented  until  it  became  an  "  efficient 
defence?" — Now,  I  have  already  shewn,  on 
pecuniary,  political,  and  physical  principles, 
that  a  regular,  and  a  hired  army  never  can 
become  such  a  defence.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  is  the  moral  principle,  which 
must  excite  universal  disgust,  and  probably 
open  rebellion,  should  parliament  resort  to  a 
direct  conscription,  and  "  lay  its  hand  upon 
ike  people,"  in  order  to  give  "  immediate 
effect"  to  a  plan  of  defence  by  a  regular  ar- 
my; means  which  yon  have  justly  repro- 
bated.— What  remains,  then,  but  that  we 
adopt  your  excellent  reformatio*!  of  the  ar- 
my, and  at  the  same  time  restore  the  grand 
and  unrivalled  sysk  m  of  Alfred.  Here,  al- 
ugfa  (f  the  tegnkture'.-  do  004  "'  1'iij  its 


"  hand  upon  the  people,  by  a  levy,  imme- 
"  diate,  personal,  and  compulsory ,"  to  form 
an  army  of  "  men  who  are,  at  any  moment, 
"  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
"  who,  in  all  probability,  must  pass,  or 
"  ought  to  pass,  more  than  one  half  of  their 
"  time,  beyond,  the  seas;"  yet,  for  home 
defence,  for  the  preservation  of  our  laws  and 
liberties,  the  constitution,  in  the  very  spi- 
rit of  freedom,  "  confidently,  justly,  ho- 
nourably, and  wisely  presumes  every  man  a 
volunteer  in  such  a  cause;  and,  consequent- 
ly, it  dictates  only  an  organization  of  the 
collective  force,  the  means  of  rendering 
it  effective,  and  the  regulations  under  which 
it  shall  be  exerted."  *  Do  you  want  "  im- 
mediate effect?"  Here  is  the  whole  physical 
force  of  the  nation,  every  human  being  able 
to  bear  arms,  given  by  the  constitution, 
by  a  feeling  of  common  duty,  and  the  high- 
est of  moral  principles,  into  the  hand  of  the 
government  for  the  common  defence.  What 
would  ye  more  ?  Out  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  the  English  nation,  cannot  the  war 
minister  immediately  draw  forth  twice,  or 
thrice,  or  five  times,  or  ten  times,  as  many 
men  as  he  can  possibly  enlist  for  the  regular 
army,  and  train  them  to  arms,  either  in  their 
parishes,  or  in  quarters,  or  in  camp,  as  exi- 
gency may  require  ?  And  what  is  to  hinder 
a  substantial,  and  early  restoration  of  a  gene- 
ral constitutional  army,  bearing  for  national 
defence,  adequate  to  the%  public  safety  ? 
Should  the  low-minded  imbecillity  question 
the  practicability  of  a  change  in  our  condi- 
tion so  grand,  and  so  salutary,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, I  trust,  can  answer  in  the  spirit  of  the 
English  physician  once  sent  for  to  prescribe 
to  a  King  of  France,  and  who,  when  asked 
by  the  Parisian  College,  "  what  is  a  fever  !' 
replied,  '*  It  is  a  disease  you  can't  cure  and 
I  can." IX.  Perhaps  your  proposed  ex- 
emptions of  the  retired  soldiers  from  serving 
on  juries,  from  officiating  in  civil  and  parish 
offices,  and  from  an  impress  for  public  mili- 
tary services,  may  deserve  reconsideration.  To 
invest  them  with  invidious  privileges,  might 
counteract  your  intention  of  rendering  them 
objects  of  affection  and  respect. — The  grand 
sentiment  of  making  "  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land" in  every  battle,  the  sequel  for  the  on- 
set, ought  to  make  you  as  anxious  as  myself 
for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  military 
system  of  Alfred.  It  is  not  merely  because 
it  is  the  best  system  of  defence  against  in- 
vasion, that  it  ought  to  be  restored;  but,  be- 
cause it  is  also  an  essential  part  of  our  con- 
stitution ;  because,  arms-bearing  of  the 
people  must  ever  be  essential  to  civil  liberty^ 

*  JEois  I.  72, 
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and,  because,  in  the  new  order  of  tilings  in 
Europe,  we  have  a  mighty  enemy,  as  sleep- 
less as  the  fabled  dragon,  that  in  peace  as  in 
war  will  ever  "  seek,  our  subjugation."  It 
is  by  this  restampingof  the  martial  character 
of  our  ancestors,  on  our  modern  clril  state, 
combined  with  your  military  reform,  that 
you  can  alone  have  a  complete  solution  of 
your  question,  "  How  is  the  tuition  to  le 
"  rendered  military  ;  military  not  in  shew, 
"  not  in  the  abundance  of  red  coats;  lut  mi- 

" .  litan/  in  spirit  ?" -Besides,   looking  to 

our  finances,  it  is  become  a  sacred  duty  to 
avoid  all  occasions  ot  unnecessary  expense  ; 
looking  to  the  probability  of  Asiatic  or  other 
disasters;  and  looking  to  the  possibility  of 
European  opportunities  of  desirable  enter- 
prise ;  sound  policy  demands  that  you  should 
be  ever  ready,  not  only  to  part  with  every 
disposeable  soldier,  but,  to  set  up  a  standard 
of, service,  to  which  should  instantly  flock 
from  "  a  militant  nation,"  a  powerful  re- 
gular army. 1  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient 

servant,  John  Cartwrigkt. 
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Sir, Having  read  with  much  satisfac- 
tion your  general  thoughts  relative  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  army,  allow  me  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  one  or  two  particulars, 
which  you  have  mentioned  in  your  plan,  and 
on  another  which  you  have  unaccountably 
omitted. — Your  idea  of  allowing  a  sum  of 
money  yearly  to  the  parents  of  those  who 
are  at  present  in  the  service,  or  who  here- 
after shall  be  enlisted,  is,  I  think,  most  ex- 
cellent ;  and,  though  3  guineas  may  at  first 
sight  appear  trifling,  yet  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  in  fact,  upwards  of  one  shilling  per 
week,  and  that  one  shilling  and  sixpence  is 
frequently  the  additional  support  granted  by 
a  parish  to  a  labouring  family,  the  sum  will 
not  appear  so  inconsiderable ;  even  allowing 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  week,  the 
number  of  persons  claiming  this  bounty 
would  scarcely  raise  it  to  000,0001.  per  an- 
num.— Your  wish  that  the  soldier  should,  on 
returning  to  his  native  home,  after  having 
faithfully  discharged  his  duty  for  a  term  of 
years,  be  entitled  to  some  distinguished  pri- 
vileges, appears  most  just  and  reasonable; 
to  their  having  the  right  of  voting  for  a 
member  of  parliament,  I  should  conceive  no' 
ope  can  object,  but  to  that  of  killing  game,  I 
fear  many  will.  On  first  reading  that  part 
of  your  plan  no  objections  presented  them- 
selves to  me  ;  however,  on  talking  the  mat- 
ter over  with  a  friend,  he  suggested  a  reason 
against  its  being  adopted,  which  appears  to 


have  some  weight;  it  is  this;  that  as  gam# 
throughout  the  country  is  very  scarce,  and 
is  becoming  scarcer,  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  preserve  it,  in  order  to  induce  the 
men  of  landed  property  to  reside  on  their 
estates,  who  would  not  otherwise  be  inclined 
to  do  so.  Perhaps  you  may  think  this  argu- 
ment insufficient  to  overbalance  your's,  and, 
if  so,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  en- 
large a  little  on  the  subject  in  your  next 
Number,  as  it  is  a  measure  I  am  still  strong- 
ly inclined  to  think  favourably  of. — Though 
like  yourself  I  am  an  enemy  to  any  compul- 
sory measures  for  recruiting  the  army;  yet, 
I  greatly  fear,  that  if  your  plan  was  put  in 
practice,  the  immediate  good  effects  would 
not  be  such  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  it.  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  sole  consi- 
deration of  the  men  being  taken  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  not  for  their  whole  lives,  will 
produce  a  great,  and  to  some  degree,  an  im- 
mediate change  in  favour  of  the  recruiting  ; 
but,  we  must  recollect,  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  prejudices  against  the 
army  are  very  powerful,  that  they  are  so 
strongly  rooted  as  not  to  be  overcome  but  by 
very  slow  degrees;  and,  though  I  think  you 
have  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  we 
may  hope  to  profit  hereafter,  yet,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  call  loudly  for  an  im- 
mediate efficient  increase  to  the  army,  I  do 
not  see  how  that  desirable  end  can  be  ob- 
tained, unless  the  ballot,  in  some  mode  or 
other,  is  still  employed  :  because  it  is  not  at 
once  thrown  aside,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  dispensed  with,  when 
your  plan  or  a  similar  one  shall  have  had  the 
effect  of  producing  such  an  alteration  in  the 
minds  of  the  country  people,  as  to  allow  it 
to  be  done  with  advantage. — I  am  anxious 
to  add  a  few  words  on  your  opinion  concern- 
ing the  non-increase  of  pay  to  men  who  have 
served  one  or  two  terms,  and  on  that  of  not 
granting  additional  privileges  to  those  who 
shall  have  risen  to  be  non-commissioned  otfi- 
cers  before  they  quit  the  service.  Your  m;  - 
the  fur  not  adding  to  their  pay,  seems  tq 
arise  from  your  conviction  that  they  have  al- 
ready sufficient  for  all  their  purposes,  and 
that  more  would,  in  fact,  he  a  disadvantage 
to  them;  that  is,  that  if  they  had  more  :: 
would  be  spent  ai  the  alehouse  ;  but,  with 
the  general  improvements  of  the  army,  why 
should  we  not  look  for  an  improvement  in 
the  conduct  of  the  men,  in  this  and  other 
particulars  ?  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  i 
to  such  perfection  by  proper  nent, 

as   that  they  will   abstain  from  drinking  in 
spiteqf  strong temptation,     lam  cum i: 
and  I  will  mention,  in  favour  of  my  argu- 


so?) 

ment,  n  remarkable  occurrence  which  ac- 
tually took,  place.  A  regiment,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  Irishmen,  (who  are  not 
generally  averse  to  drinking)  was  marched 
into  a  town  in  the  West  Indies;  and,  its  inha- 
bitants having  abandoned  it,  the  rum-cellars 
were  all  left  open  ;  and  though  the  soldiers 
remained  at  perfect  liberty  during  48  hours, 
not  a  eingle  man  was  intoxicated  ;  and  this 
was  affected  by  previous  good  discipline.  I 
do  not  think,  Mr.  Cobbett,  you  argue  quite 
fairly  in  saying,  that  "  promotion  arises  in 
many,  if  not  in  all  cases,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  an  advantageous  figure,  &c."  But, 
allowing  that  you  do,  I  do  not  see  why  your 
arguments  would  not  equally  apply  to  giving 
them  no  greater  pay  than  the  privates,  while 
serving,  as  to  not  granting  to  those  who  shall 
at  the  end  of  their  term  be  found  in  the  si- 
tuations of  non-commissioned  officers,  "pri- 
vileges and  immunities  somewhat  higher 
than  those  allotted  to  men  who  had  never  at- 
tained that  rank." — I  come  now  to  the  last 
topic,  viz.  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  officers, 
which  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  had  no 
place  in  your  plan.  The  principal  argument 
in  favour  of  a  lileral  increase  of  pay  to  the 
officers,  is  simply  this :  it  has  not  been 
raised  since  the  reign  oi  Queen  Anne ;  can 
any  more  powerful  reason  be  assigned  ? 
Can  any  other  be  acquired?  I  appeal,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  to  your  heart,  which  is  favourably 
inclined  towards  the  profession  ;  I  appeal  to 
the  understanding  of  all  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting the  importance  of  the  subject,  whether 
they  are  not  in  reason  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional income  ;  whether  the  army  can  arise 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country,  while  its 
officers  are  forced  to  exist  on  that  which  was 
only  considered  to  be  a  suitable  provision 
100  years  ago  !  There  are  now  many  young 
men  of  education  and  family,  who  decline 
entering  the  army,  merely  because  their 
friends  are  unable  to  furnish  them  an  ade- 
quate allowance  for  their  simple  mainte- 
nance ;  whilst  those  who  have  not  received 
the  advantage  of  a  good  education,  feel  none 
of  that  necessary  kind  of  pride ;  and  are, 
therefore,  unluckily  not  deterred  from  offer- 
ing their  services.  Any  one  who  is  a  judge 
of  the  human  disposition,  will  be  satisfied, 
that  persons  regarding  themselves  as  objects 
of  pity,  will  not  be  readily  induced  to  evinco 
that  kind  of  manly  spirited  conduct  so  essen- 
tial to  the  military  character.  That  this  is 
precisely  the  situation  in  which  officers  of 
the  army  are  at  present  placed,  I  will  not 
say,  but  I  do  think,  that  by  the  lower  orders, 
and,  especially  the  trading  part,  the  senti- 
ment entertained  lor  them  is  that  either  of 
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pity  or  contempt;  pity  excited  by  a  conside- 
ration of  their  poverty,  or  contempt  for  ac- 
tions to  which  that  poverty  impels  them  : 
the  common  kind  of  tradesmen  are  cautious 
of  trusting  an  officer  with  their  goods,  from 
the  fear  of  not  being  paid,  whilst  those  who 
hare  risen  to  affluence  by  their  trade,  posi- 
tively talk  of  giving  an  officer  of  his  Majesty's 
army  a  dinner  as  an  act  of  charity  ! ! !  Can 
any  thing  be  more  humiliating,  more  shock- 
ingly degrading  than  this  picture,  which  I  do 
not  think  overcharged.  From  your  having 
promised  that  if  objections  are  made  to  your 
plan,  you  will  communicate  them  to  your 
readers,  I  am  led  to  hope  that  you  will  fa- 
vour me,  by  inserting  the  foregoing  remarks. 
I  am  particularly  anxious  to  recommend  the 
perusal  of  the  latter  part  to  Col  Craufurd, 
who  voluntarily  pledged  himself  to  introduce 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  early 

in  the  present  session. 1  am ,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

Belisaeits. 


MILITARY    PLAN. 


Sik, Thinking,  as  I  sincerely  do,  that 

your  plan  for  raising  an  army  is  noble  and 
excellent  in  its  principles,  and  highly  judi- 
cious in  most  of  its  details,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  stating  the  objections  which  occur 
to  me  on  two  points.  The  great  and  lead- 
ing object  pointed  out  by  Blackstone,  and  all 
constitutional  writers,  well  stated  by  Paley, 
and  adopted  as  a  motto  by  yourself,  is  to  pre- 
serve in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  the  con- 
stant recollection  that  they  are  citizens,  and 
to  separate  them  as  little  as  possible  from  the 
community,  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
While,  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  you  pro- 
pose (for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  but  in  my 
opinion  wiih  equal  justice  and  good  sense) 
that  soldiers,  as  such,  after  serving  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  shall  acquire  a  share  in  the  legis- 
lature of  their  country,  on  what  consistent  ■ 
principle  are  they  to  be  excluded  from  its  ju- 
dicial administration  ?  "  Exempted,  from 
serving  on  juries?"  This  exemption  would 
be  to  deny  them  the  noblest  and  most  impor- 
tant privilege  enjoyed  by  their  countrymen  ; 
the  loss  of  which  is  so  far  from  being  consi- 
dered by  the  law  of  England,  as  a  matter  of 
gain  or  honour,  that  it  is  a  most  prominent 
part  of  the  punishment  of  those  who  are 
rendered  infamous  by  their  crimes.  "  You 
have  fought  our  battles,  secured  our  inde- 
pendence, extended  our  renown  :  in  return, 
we  will  confer  on  you  indeed  a  few  flatter- 
ing immunities,  but  cannot  trust  you  with 
the  lives,  the  liberties,  or  property  of  your 
peer!."     Is  it  in  this  language,  or  even  in 
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language  capable  of  tins  construction,  that  a 
grateful  country  should  address  her  defend- 
ers ?  No,  Sir;  the  excellence  of  your  plan 
consists  in  rendering  the  union  between  con- 
stitutional feelings  and  the  military  spirit, 
strong  and  inseparable ;  and  the  former  are 
proved  by  experience  to  be  kept  alive,  and 
cherished  by  no  part  of  our  political  system, 
so  much  as  the  trial  by  jury. — My  other  ob- 
jection you  have  anticipated,  but  not,  I 
think,  removed..  The  omission  of  a  provi- 
sion for  the  wives  and  families  of  soldiers  is 
justified,  because  "  such  provision  would 
operate  as  a  premium  for  marriage  and  po- 
pulation, than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  all  sound  principles  of  political 
economy."  Here  i.-.  an  allusion  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Malthus,  which  has  afforded  us  so 
much  instruction  and  delight.  Of  that  work, 
I  think  the  principle,  or  rather,  I  should  call 
it,  the  lea/ling  fact,  is  ably  and  fully  proved; 
nor  can  any  thing  be  more  ingenious  or  acute 
than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  traced  in  all 
its  curious  varieties  through  the  different 
eountries  of  the  world,  l'opulation  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  outgrow  the  means  of 
sustenance;  when  it  does  outgrow  them,  it 
produces  great  evils  j  instead,  therefore,  of 
promoting  and  extending  population,  our 
study  ought  to  be  to  limit  and  confine  it 
within  proper  bounds.  All  this  is  granted. 
But  then  follows  another  inference,  viz.  that 
it  is,  therefore,  proper  to  throw  discourage- 
ments and  impediments  in  the  way  of  viur- 
riogc.  This  deduction  I,  with  the  greatest 
diffidence,  presume  to  question  :  I  will  even 
venture  to  throw  out  for  consideration,  whe- 
ther in  this  country',  and  in  our  state  of  man-  | 
ners,  marriage  is  not  rather  a  check  than  an 
encouragement  to  population.  Let  us  re- 
member, that  here  the  alternative  is  not  as 
in  Norway  and  Siberia,  between  marriage 
and  chastity,  but  between  marriage  and  li- 
bertinism ;  and  that,  while  the  married  pair 
do  not  add  to  population  once  a  twelve- 
month, the  roving  husband  of  many  wives 
may  produce  even  a  daily  increase.  The  al- 
ternative is  not  between  numbers  born  in 
wedlock,  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  a  total  stagnation  of  births  in  conse- 
quence of  celibacy,  but  between  the  lawful 
i»sue  of  marriage,  the  joy,  the  pride,  and 
support  of  their  families,  for  whose  existence 
and  comfort,  industry  ;,r.d  frugality  may 
make  narrow  means  sufficient,  and  the  dissi- 
pated, and  perhaps,  more  numerous  offspring 
of  licentious  indulgence,  the  reproach  and 
shame  of  their  parents,  the  outcasts  of  the 
world,  its  plunderers  and  victims.  I  cannot 
sue  the  resemblance  between  the  Foundling 
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and  Chelsea  Hospitals ;  children  must  be 
born,  but  need  not  be  born  bastards ;  the 
one  charity  therefore,  provides  for  an  event 
which  will  inevitably  happen,  while  the 
other  holds  out  a  premium  for  its  being 
brought  about  in  a  manner  injurious  to  the 
morals  and  interests  of  society.  Nay,  one 
might  go  farther  ;  for,  if  the  Foundling  hail 
any  considerable  influence  in  promoting  an 
illicit  commerce,  by  preparing  a  mainte- 
nance tor  illegitimate  children,  it  may  be- 
come necessary  to  counteract  that  effect  by 
opening  a  similar  provision  to  such  as  are 
born  in  wedlock.  The  case  of  the  soldier, 
however,  stands  quite  clear  of  these  abstract 
speculations  :  his  demand  is  irresistible, 
when  he  calls  on  the  justice  of  his  country 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  that  family, 
which  his  own  engagement  in  the  public 
service  prevents  him  from  maintaining. 
With  regard  to  the  policy  of  permitting  sol- 
diers to  marry,  keep  still  in  view  your  lead- 
ing principle,  and  consider  what  ties  can 
bind  a  man  so  strongly  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  as  a  wife  and  children,  born,  bred, 
and  living  among  them,  and  connecting  him 
by  a  thousand  endearing  affinities  to  all  the 
other  orders  of  the  community.  In  a  plan 
for  creating  a  military  spirit  by  the  operation 
of  men's  feelings,  do  not  neglect  the  best 
and  strongest  which  sway  the  human  heart,, 
the  conjugal  and  parental ;  these  can  receive 
their  proper  gratification  from  marriage 
alone ;  the  former  is  wasted  in  a  vicious  in- 
tercourse between  the  sexes,  and  the  latter 
baffled  and  mortified  bv  an  undistinguished, 
profligate,  and  unLrwful  progeny.  By  as- 
sisting the  wives  and  children  of  the  military, 
by  supporting  their  widows  and  orphans,  the 
state  will  acquire  the  strongest  hold  on  their 
gratitude  and  affection,  and  remove  (what 
must  often  sink  the  spirits  and  unnerve  the 
arm  of  the  brave  in  the  day  of  battle)  the  pain- 
ful dread  of  leaving  the  objects  of  their  ten- 
derest  care  exposed  to  misery  and  want,  to 
infamy  or  starvation. — The  exact  sum  which 
it  might  be  fit  to  appropriate  to  this  purpose, 
the  terms  on  which  the  distribution  should 
be  made,  the  circumstances  by  which  va- 
ried, with  other  considerations  of  the  same 
nature,  must  be  deferred  to  some  other  oc- 
casion.  1  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servent, A  Constant  Rs<oib. — 

Edgworth,  March  2/. 


MILITARY    PLAIT. 

Sir, 1  have  been  induced  to  trouble 

you  with  this  letter,  having  perused   youi 
plan  for  the  defence  of  the  country  in  your 
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last  Number.  I  think  it  excellent,  as  far  as 
it  goes  ;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  I 
differ  with  you  essentially  in  your  first  prin- 
ciple ;  viz.  that  there  ought  to  be  only  one 
sort  of  army.  In  my  opinion,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  plan  can  be  eligible,  which  does  not 
embrace  the  whole  physical  strength  of  the 
country ;  and,  in  some  shape  or  other,  raise 
every  arm  in  its  defence. — Whoever  consi- 
ders the  respective  positions  of  France  and 
England,  must  perceive,  that  the  former  is 
necessarily  a  military  power  ;  that  her  poli- 
tical influence  depends  upon  the  number  of 
her  regular  troops,  and  her  military  disci- 
pline ;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  England  ;  her 
power  and  influence  are  derived  from  far 
other  sources.  Her  insular  situation  ;  her 
Ijavy,  her  trade,  manufactures,  and  colonies; 
and  the  independent  and  enterprising  spirit 
and  industry  of  her  inhabitants.  France  has 
her  weapons.  "We  have  ours.  .  David  did 
not  go  forth  to  meet  the  giant  with  a  sword 
and  a  spear ;  but  he  slew  him  with  a  sling 

and  a  stone. 1  shall  not  trouble  you,  Sir, 

with  any  more  preliminary  observations,  but 
immediately  proceed  to  give  you  a  sketch  of 
my  plan,  in  which  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. And,  first,  I  shall  lay  down  three  ge-' 
neral  principles.  1st.  That  the  officers  of 
every  description  of  military  force,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  King. — 2dly.  That  no  sub- 
ject be  compellable  to  military  service,  ex- 
cept in  defence  of  his  native  country. — 3dly. 
That,  in  case  of  invasion,  the  person  of  every 
subject  be  at  the  King's  disposals — I  believe 
these  principles  are  acknowledged  by,  and 
are  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Rrilish  con- 
stitution.'— I  shall  now  proceed  to  enume- 
rate the  different  descriptions  of  force,  to  be 
employed  in  the  national  defence. — 1st.  The 
regular  army,  constituted  according  to  Mr. 
Cobbett's  plan. — 2dly.  The  militia,  ballottcd 
for  in  the  usual  manner,  and  mutually  trans- 
ferable into  the  three  United  Kingdoms. — 
3dly.  The  supplementary  militia,  equal  in 
number  to  the  embodied  militia,  to  be  train- 
ed one  month  in  every  year,  in  their  own 
county,  by  a  detachment  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  from  the  county 
regiment ;  to  be  liable  to  be  called  out,  only 
in  case  of  invasion.  The  men  not  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  ballot  for  the  embodied  mili- 
tia. I  should  imagine  it  would'be  scarcely 
necessary  to  clothe  these  men  for  the  single 
month,  and  unless  they  should  be  called  out. 
Thus,  this  supplementary  militia  would  fur- 
nish government  with   a  tangible  force,  in 
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case  of  invasion,  at  a  most  trifling  expense. — 
4thly.  The    volunteers,    without    pay    and 
without  exemption,  except  from  the  drill  of 
the  Levy-en-Masse,    hereafter   mentioned ; 
clothing  to  be  furnished  by  themselves ;  to 
be  upon  a  cheap  plan,  and  of  the  same  pat- 
tern,   throughout    the    United    Kingdoms; 
Government  to  supply  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, to  be  kept  in  order  by  the  volunteers 
themselves ;  to  be  formed  into  companies, 
regiments,  and  br.-gades ;  each  regiment  to 
assemble  twice  a  year,  and  to  act  in  brigade 
as  often. — It  is  intended,  under  these  regula- 
tions  to  form    the   volunteers    into  a    sort 
of  parochial  militia,  to  consist  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  men,  whose  occupations  would  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  regular  soldiers, 
but  whom  it  would  be   highly  essential   to 
arm. — 5thly.  The  Levy-en-Masse,  to  con- 
sist of  every  male  in  the  kingdom  from  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  fifty,  who  does  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  before-mentioned  descriptions 
of  military  force  ;  to  be  trained  by  serjeant- 
majors,  under  the  command  of  the  deputy 
lieutenants  of  the  respective  counties.  These 
scrjeant-majorships  might  be  so  many  ho- 
nourable rewards,  for  the  soldiers  of  the  re- 
gular army,  who  have  completed  their  fif- 
teen years'   service  with  credit  and  repula- 
tion.     The  drill  of  the  Levy-en-Masse  to  be 
appointed  with  as  little  deduction  as  possible 
from  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  country. 
Sunday  mornings,   and    summer   evenings, 
would  be  quite  sufficient ;  and,  indeed,  the 
trouble  would   lessen  every  day  ;  for,  in  a 
short  time,  every  man  would  be  capable  of 
instructing   his  neighbour.     The    Levy-en- 
Masse  to  be  divided  into  classes  ;  and,  in  case 
of  necessity,   to    be  armed  with    pikes  and 
short   swords.     Every  parish-church   in  the 
kingdom  might  firm  a  depot  of  such  arms, 

for  the  use  of  the  whole  population. By 

adopting  the  above  plan,  Mr.  Cobbett,  wa 
should  become  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  dis- 
tinction) not  a  military  but  an  armed  na- 
tion ;  which,  considering  the  vast  power  of 
the  enemy,  it  behoves  us  to  be.  It  would 
moreover,  Sir,  further  your  own  riews ;  for, 
by  infusing  a  military  spirit  into  the  people, 
and  giving  every  man  a  military  education, 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  act  as  a  private 
soldier,  together  with  those  encouragements 
held  out  in  the  plan  proposed  in  your  last 
Register,  you  would  inevitably  fill  the  ranks 

of  your  regular  army. -1  have  the  honour 

to  be,  Sir,  your 

most  obedient  servant, 

T.  C.  P. 
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"  Without  freedom,  as,  to  their  grief  the  Batavians  can  tell  you,  Military  Defence  is  only  the  evidence  of 
"  complete  subjugation:  and  the  more  triumphant  the  success  of  the  defenders,  the  more  hopeless  the 
"  condition  of  ihe  defended.  But,  would  we  understand  how  freedom  and  defence  are  to  go  hand  in  hand, 
"  and  hqw  civil  liberty  is  even  to  gain  strength  with  the  increase  of  military  power,  then  that  constitution, 
*•  which  is  the  table  of  our  duties,  the  record  of  our  rights,  and  the  depository  of  our  liberties,  must  be 
"  the  object  of  our  study,  and  the  guide  of  our  steps." Major  Cartwkigiit. 
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Military  Affairs. —In    pages    385 

and  455,  and  the  following  ones,  -will  be 
found  what  I  have,  in  this  volume,  already 
submitted  to  the  public  from  my  own  pen, 
relative  to  military  affairs,  and  particularly, 
as  to  what  ought  now  to  be  done  in  order  to 
obtain  an  efficient  and  permanent  army. 
From  my  correspondents  I  have  had  the  ho- 
nour of  communicating  to  the  public  many 
very  ingenious  and  valuable  papers.  See,  for 
instance,  pages  412,416,  462,  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  sheet,  from  page 
497  to  the  end  of  page  512.  In  the  present 
sheet  also  the  leader  will  find  a  letter  upon 
the  same  subject,  from  a  correspondent,  who 
had  attention  paid  to  him  in  page  412.  As 
the  far  greater  part  of  these  communications 
contain  remarks  upon  what  I  have  advanced 
as  my  opinion,  I  should  here  endeavour  to 
answer  such  parts  of  them  as  appear  to  stand 
in  need  of  an  answer ;  but,  for  the  present 
week,  this  must  be  postponed  ;  because  the 
plan  promulgated  in  the  speech  of  Mr. 
"Windham  certainly  commands  the  prece- 
dence.  This  speech,  which  was  made  in 

the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday,  the 
3d  instant,  has  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
intentions  of  the  ministry  with  regard  to  the 
new-modelling  of  the  army;  and,  though 
every  report  of  a  speech  must  be  imperfect, 
we  may,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  now  state 
what  those  intentions  are,  taking  the  subject 
under  the  four  heads,  in  which  it  naturally 
divides  itself. 

I.  The  Regular  Army  is  to  have  no  ad- 
dition in  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  The 
pay  of  the  officers  is  left  for  future  con- 
sideration; but,  it  is  intimated  that  a 
better  provision,  than  that  which  at 
present  exists,  will  be  made  for  officers' 
widows.  The  soldiers  who  shall  here- 
after enter  the  service  are  to  be  enlisted 
for  7  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
they  are  to  be  entitled  to  their  discharge 
and  are  to  acquire  the  right  of  following 
any  trade  in  any  place  where 
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choose  to  settle.  If,  at  the  end  of  7 
years,  the  soldier  chooses  to  enter  upon 
another  term  of  7  years,  he  is,  during 
this  second  term,  to  receive  6d.  a  week 
additional  pay;  and,  if  he  chooses  to 
take  his  discharge  at  the  end  of  it,  he  is 
to  have  a  small  pension  for  life,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  right  acquired  by  the  first  se- 
ven years  service.  If,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  period,  he  chooses  to  enter  for  a 
third  period  of  seven  years,  he  is,  during 
this  third  period,  or  term,  to  receive  Is. 
a  week  additional  pay;  he  is,  besides, 
to  acquire  the  right  before-mentioned, 
and  is  to  have  a  pension  of  a  shilling  a 

day  for  life. As  to  the  soldiers  who 

are  already  in  the  regular  army,  they 
are  to  acquire  no  right  whatever  of  de- 
manding their  discharge;  but,  the 
King  and  Parliament,  or,  in  better 
phrase,  the  Country,  in  its  bounty,  will 
make  them  immediately  feel  the  advan- 
tages of  the  new  system ;  for,  all  those 
who  have  now  served  seven  years  and 
less  than  fourteen  years  are  to  be  put 
immediately  upon  the  list  of  the  6d.  a 
week  additional  pay;  and  all  those  who 
have  served  fourteen  years  and  upwards 
are  to  be  put  upon  the  list  of  f  s.  a  week 
additional  pay.  Besides  this,  which  is 
certainly  a  pure  bounty,  on  the  part  of 
the  country,  the  soldiers  already  enlisted 
will  see,  in  the  new  system,  a  better 
prospect  for  the  future.  The  Chelsea 
allowances  are  to  be  augmented.  Some 
pensioners  are  to  have  0"d.  others  pd. 
and  others  Is.  a  day;  and,  this  aug- 
mentation is  to  commence  immediately, 
and  is  to  operate  in  favour  of  those  who 
are  already  pensioners. 

II.  The  Militia  is  to  be  suffered  to  sink 
somewhat  nearer  to  its  original  number 
of -10,000  men;  and  (for  which  let  all 
the  nation  be  grateful!)  the  detestable 
ballot  is  to  cease ;  it  is  to  be  annihilated 
by  law  ;  it  is  not  to  be  revived;  it  is  no 
longer  to  hang  over  the  heads  of  the 
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fathers  and  the  sons.  When  vacancies 
occur,  they  are,  in  future  to  be  rilled 
up  by  recruiting  at  a  limited  bounty. 

III.  The  Volunteers  are  (thank  God!) 
no  longer  to  drain  us  through  the  means 
of  the  tax-gatherer  5  they  are  no  longer 
to  harra'ss  the  people  by  dunning  sub- 
scriptions ;  and,  they  are  no  longer  to 
insult  the  army  by  assuming  the  com- 
mand of  its  officers. Clothing  for 

this  year  only  they  are  to  have ;  but 
for  no  longer.  They  are  to  have  no 
more  pay  or  allowances.  All  their 
swarm  of  toad-eating  inspectors  are  to 
be  put  upon  real  military  duty,  or  are 
to  cease  to  receive  pay  and  allowances. 
The  government  will  furnish  with 
arms  such  of  them  as  choose  to  remain 
embodied  and  to  attend  to  orders  is- 
sued ;  and,  if  they  so  remain,  they  are 
to  be  exempted  from  the  duty  of  train- 
ing (to  be  hereafter  spoken  of) ;  but, 
all  the  expenses  attendant  upon  their 
assembling  as  Volunteers  are  to  be  de- 
frayed by  themselves. As  to   rank, 

no  one  is  hereafter  to  receive  rank  in 
the  Volunteers  higher  than  that  of 
Captain ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  those  who  already  have 
commissions,  no  volunteer  officer, 
whatever  his  rank  may  be,  is  to  take 
command  of  any  officer  in  the  regulars, 
unless  such  regular  officer  be  below  the 
rank  of  Captain;  and,  moreover,  no 
regular  officer,  however  low  his  rank 
may  be,  who  happens  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  a  whole  corps,  is,  during  such 
command,  to  be  liable  to  be  commanded 
by  any  officer  of  Volunteers. 

IV.  Ahmed  Inhabitants. Some  bet- 
ter name  should  be  found  out  for  this 
class  of  the  military  force.  Mr.  Wind- 
ham did  not  seem  to  know  very  well 
by  what  words  to  designate  it.  I  have 
great  objection  to  '*  armed-peasantry." 
The  last  is  a  word  which  the  people  of 
England  do  not  understand ;  and,  the 
name  is  certainly  not  the  better  for 
having  been  so  long  applied  by  us  to  the 
armed  population  of  those  countries, 
which,  one  after  another,  have  fallen 
under  the  arms  of  that  enemy,  against 
whose  attacks,  it  is  our  object  to  be 
prepared.  "  Levy-en-masse"  is  still 
worse.  I  wish  some  short  phrase,  tru- 
ly expressive  of  the  thing  were  found 
out  and  adopted.  Much  depends  on 
words.  Much,  in  this  case,  will  depend 
upon  the  mere  name.  But,  at  all 
events,  it  should  be  English,  and  in  (he 
English  taste;  that  is  to  say,  it  should 


require  as  little  breath  as  possible  in  the 

pronunciation  of  it. This  force  is  to 

consist  of  persons  not  enlisted  into  ei- 
ther army  or   militia;  not  clothed   at 
the   public  expense  \    not  required   to 
wear  any  thing  by  way  of  uniform.; 
not  expected  to  be  embodied  in  batta- 
lions ;  but  merely  to  be  assembled  in 
order  to  learn  to  shoot,  or  to  use  a  pike, 
and,  intended  to  aid  the  army  in  case  of 
actual  invasion.     This  training  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  compidsory  ;  and,  in  order 
to  ascertain  who  are  to  Be  first  trained, 
a  ballot  is  to  be   resorted  to.       Mr. 
Windham  proposes,   first  to  divide  the 
people  into  four  classes,  according  to 
age,  from  16  to  40  years,  taking  none 
younger  than  the  former  and  none  older 
than  the  latter.     Next,    the   King  in 
council  is  to  judge  as  to  the  number  to 
be  called  out  for  training ;  and,   it  is 
supposed,    that  '200,000  will,    at  first, 
be  sufficient.     The  rolls  being  ready, 
the  particular  persons  will  soon  be  fix- 
ed upon.     The  time  for  which  they  are 
to  be  called  out  is  to  be  20  half  days  in 
the  year;  and  each  man  is  to  be  allow- 
ed a  shilling  for  each  half  day.  When  a 
man  has  undergone  one  year's  training, 
he  is  not  again  to  be  called  upon.     The 
persons   who  are  to  attend  the  drills, 
and,  indeed,  to  teach  the  men  what  they 
are  to  be  taught,  are  to  be  detached  for 
that  purpose  from  the  Militia  regiments, 
and  from  the  second  battalions  of  the 
regulars. 
In  remarking  upon   this  plan,  in  which 
we  may  and  must  observe  generally,  that 
there  is  much  good,   we  will  take  the  heads 
in  the  inverted  order,  beginning,  of  course, 
with  the  Armed  Inhabitants,  or,  which  per- 
haps would  be  a   better  and  a  very  good 
name,  and  none  the  worse  for  being  a  simple 
one,  the  Trained-Men  ;  to  begin  with  these, 
the  plan,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  certainly  an  ex- 
cellent one.     The  ballot,  as  thus  applied, 
has  in  it  nothing  frightful  or  odious,  except 
its  mere  sound  ;  but,  so  hateful,  so  truly  de- 
testable,  and  worthy  of  detestation,  is  this 
sound  become,   that  it  were  anxiously  to  be 
wished,  that  roll,  and  its  derivatives,   could 
be  employed  in  its  stead.     The  pay,  how- 
ever, is,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means  neces- 
sary.     There  are  52   Sundays  in  a  yearj 
and,  it  is  hard  indeed,  if  the  one  quarter  part 
of  these  days  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the 
learning  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  the 
defence  of  the  country.     The  pay  will  tend 
to  degrade  the  duty;  which  is,  besides,  so 
very  light,  that  it  does  in  fact,  call  for  no 
pay  whatever,  especially  when  it   comes  in 
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the  place,  and  will  appear  to  have  produced 
the  abolition  of,  that  accursed  thing  called 
the  ballot.  With  respect  to  the  persons 
who  are  to  have  the  command  at  these  train- 
ings, there  requires  much  consideration  ; 
for,  however  light  the  duty,  there  must  be 
command;  real  command;  a  power  of 
compelling  an  implicit  obedience  to  orders. 
Mr.  Windham  will  find  this  to  be,  by  far, 
the  most  difficult  point ;  and  he  will  do  well 
to  make  the  act  annual ;  for,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  difficulties  requiring  revision 
should  not  almost  immediately  arise.  Let 
him  well  consider  what  is  the  sort  of  man- 
ners, as  to  command,  that  serjeants  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Militia  and  of  the  army  will  car- 
ry with  them  to  the  places  of  training;  and, 
let  him  consider,  what  is  the  sort  of  minds 
and  of  manners  that  they  will  there  meet 
with.  Let  him  reflect  on  the  degree  of  pa- 
tience, and,  indeed,  of  wisdom,  that  will  be 
requisite  in  these  officers  and  serjeants,  who, 
though  they  may,  agreeably  to  his  descrip- 
tion, now  be  "  gaping  like  oysters  at  low 
ebb,"  ought,  when  they  come  to  the  places 
of  training,  to  possess  something  more  than 
the  capacity  of  swallowing.  The  division  of 
the  people  into  classes,  according  to  men- 
Age,  is  very  judicious ;  not  the  more  so  be- 
cause it  was  so  strongly  recommended  by 
me,  at  the  time  when  the  first  General 
Defence  Act  was  in  agitation  (see  vol.  4  p. 
120)  ;  but,  certainly  not  the  less  so  on  that 
account.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  carry  the 
age  to  40  years ;  though,  I  should  think, 
that  between  16  and  30  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient; or,  at  most,  an  extension  to  35. 
That  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  aid  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  by  embracing  so 
very  large  a  part  of  the  people  by  the  clauses 
of  an  act  of  parliament,  you  run  the  risk  of 
experiencing  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that 
*'  what  is  every  body's  business  is  nobody's 
business."  The  rolls  should,  I,  therefore, 
think,  be  somewhat  more  select.  A  man  of 
40  wants  to  have  rest  of  a  Sunday ;  and,  to 
render  these  Trained  Men  as  efficient  as 
possible,  you  should,  in  every  way  that  you 
can,  render  their  duty  pleasant;  or,  at  least, 
not  painful.  And  now,  as  to  arms,  I  know 
not  whether  Mr.  Windham  proposes  to  have 
them  deposited  in  some  particular  place  in 
each  parish,  or  to  leave  them  in  the  custody 
of  the  men  :  lor  myself,  however,  I  am  sa- 
tisfied, that  they  not  only  ought  to  be  left  with 
the  men,  during  their  year  of  training,  but 
that  it  would  be  wise,  at  the  end  of  the  year's 
training,  to  make  the  arms  the  property  of 
the  man  who  had  been  trained  ;  and  this,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  utility  of  the  arms  in  his 
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hands,  upon  occasions  of  "emergency,  would 
be  full  as  cheap  as  paying  him  for  his  time 
at  drill.  Indeed,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  his 
country,  it  is  evidently  his  duty,  if  he  be 
able,  to  keep  arms  in  his  house ;  and  if  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  people,  than  that 
above  described,  were  to  be  called  out,  it 
should  be  under  the  direction  and  inspection 
of  the  magistrates,  merely  to  see  that  they 
had  arms.  Let  no  one  talk  of  the  danger 
of  trusting  the  people  with  arms ;  for,  how 
is  it  possible  to  reconcile  such  a  sentiment 
with  the  principle,  whereon  alone  can  be 
maintained  the  justice  of  compelling  all  men 
to  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try ?  But,  the  fact  is,  that,  if  there  be  now 
any  such  danger,  all  the  schemes  for  defend- 
ing the  country  must  be  perfectly  useless. 
The  danger  from  abroad  is  now  of  a  magni- 
tude  that  quite  eclipses  every  danger  from 
within.  Time  was,  when  the  regular  army 
and  militia  were  competent  to  meet  all  the 
probable  dangers  from  without :  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  The  defence  of  the  King 
and  of  the  kingdom  must  now  be  left  to  the 
people,  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  To  do 
any  thing  that  would  infer  a  suspicion  of 
their  fidelity,  of  their  wish  to  defend  their 
Sovereign  and  their  country,  would  be  the 
height  of  folly,  and  particularly  at  a  mo- 
ment, when,  in  every  act,  you  proclaim, 
that  to  them  you  appeal  as  the  only  remain- 
ing means  of  defence.  The  confidence 
should  be  entire,  or  there  should  be  none  at 
all ;  for,  of  a  people  defending  themselves 
against  their  will,  the  idea  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd. I  am  aware,  that  a  good  deal  will 
still  be  said  about  the  danger  of  placing  arms 
in  the  hands  of  the  people;  and,  the  objec- 
tion would  be  sound,  if  applied  to  bodies 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, for,  we  have  recently  seen  what  vio- 
lences, what  acts  of  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion, what  daring  defiance  of  the  law 
such  bodies,  uncontrouled  by  any  military 
code  or  discipline,  are  capable  of;  but,  let 
all  the  people  be  armed ;  let  none  be  assem- 
bled in  bodies  distinct  from  the  community ; 
let  all  that  conveniently  can,"  learn  expertly 
to  use  arms ;  let  there  be  no  military  rank 
amongst  them ;  and,  then  you  need  fear  no- 
thing from  them,  unless  they  are  disaffected 
to  the  state,  and,  in  that  case,  to  arm  any 
portion  of  them,  or,  which  is,  in  this  respect, 
the  same  thing,  to  deposit  arms  within  their 
reach,  must,  even  upon  your  own  view  of 
the  matter,  be  worse  than  useless.  But, 
why  have  I  taken  up  the  reader's  time  with 
these  remarks?  The  set  of  observations, 
above  referred  to,  and  which  will  be  found 
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between  pages  120  and  127  of  Volume  IV.  the 
cf  the  Register,  are  in  the  hands  of  most  of  measi 
my  readers.  Whether  Mr.  Windham  had 
ever  read  those  observations  is  a  question 
that  I  cannot  positively  determine;  but,  if 
he  had  not,  I  must  be  highly  flattered  at 
perceiving  the  exact  coincidence,  as  to  out- 
line at  least,  between  his  plan  for  training 
the  people  and  my  plan  for  effecting  that 
p.irpose.  My  project  was  pretty  elaborate ; 
it  was  described  under  four  heads;  and,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  the  reader  will  find  it 
more  perfect  than  that  of  Mr.  Wyidham, 
unless,  indeed,  which  it  is  fair  to  suppose, 
much  of  what  he  intends  in  detail  has  been 
omitted  in  the  report  of  his  speech.  Upon 
one  point,  however,  we  differ :  I  mean  that 
of  allowances  for  time  spent  at  drill.  I  ob- 
jected to  any  such  allowance ;  and,  when 
the  reader  has  re-perused  the  observations,  I 
think  he  will  be  of  my  opinion.  I  stated,  as 
will  be  seen  in  Vol.  IV.  page  124,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  drilling  officer  and  a  drummer 
for  each  place  of  assembling  men  for  the 
purpose  of  training;  and,  I  recommended, 
that  the  officer  should  be  appointed  by  the 
King;  but,  I  should  not,  if  I  had  proceeded 
further,  have  recommended  the  taking  of 
this  officer  from  the  Militia,  nor,  that  I 
know  of,  from  the  second  battalions  of  the 
regulars;  assuredly  not  from  the  militia! 
The  reader  will  find,  in  a  subsequent  page, 
a  letter  upon  this  and  other  topics  connected 
with  Mr.  Windham's  plan ;  and,  I  must 
confess,  that  I  agree  with  the  writer  as  to 
what  he  has  said  respecting  the  unfitness  of 
the  militia  officers  for  the  purpose  here  spo- 
ken of.  The  great  secret,  however,  is, 
how,  at  these  trainings,  to  insure  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  officer ;  for,  without 
this,  you  may  as  well  whistle  as  to  pass  the 
act  of  parliament.  The  drum  and  the 
standard  will  not,  I  hope,  be  forgotten. 
Their  powers  are  much  greater  than  men  ge- 
nerally imagine.  My  fear  is,  that  this  mea- 
sure will,  at  last,  be  but  a  half-measure,  es- 
pecially when  I  see  a  skulking  place,  as  my 
correspondent  justly  calls  it,  in  the  Volun- 
teer {Dorps.  I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of 
the  subject,  without  referring  the  reader  to 
the  work  of  Major  Cartwright,  who  has 
written  most  ably  upon  the  subject  of  arm- 
ing the  people,  and  whose  book  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  without  therefrom  deriving  pro- 
fit.    The  Major  will,    too,   do  me  the  jus- 


tice to  grant,  that,  in  proposing  a  plan  for 
forming  a  regular  army,  I  always  had  in  view 
this  more  numerous  description  ot  defensive 
force.  I  have  never,  for  one  moment,  en- 
tertained an  opinion,  that  this  nation  could 
preserve  its  independence  without  trusting 
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-The  proposed 
relative  to  the  Volunteers  must 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  every  sensible 
man  in  the  kingdom.  If  there  is  any  thing 
to  regret,  as  to  this  part  of  the  plan,  it  is  that 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.  To  take  away 
the  allowances,  in  kind  as  well  as  in  money, 
is  perfectly  just  and  politic;  the  arms  might 
have  been  given  to  the  Volunteers  at  once, 
if  a  law  for  a    general  aiming  had   been 


adopted;  but  the  rank !  Oh,  1  would  never 
have  left  any  thing  resembling  rank  amongst 
them!  "  What  !  annul  the  Commissions!" 
And,  why  not?  Why  not  annul  them  ? 
Every  argument  in  support  of  lowering  the 
rank  (for  such  in  effect  is  the  proposal)  is1 
an  argument  for  taking  it  away  altogether. 
What,  in  all  the  world,  can  be  found  out  as 
a  justification  for  suffering  any  part  of  this 
rank  to  remain  ?  That  the  taking  of  it  away 
would  offend  those  empty-headed  coxcombs, 
who,  having  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
distinction  from  their  brother  shop-keepers, 
are  enchanted  with  the  titles  conferred  on 
them  as  volunteer  officers,  one  can  easily 
conceive;  but,  that  it  should  offend  any  man 
worth  conciliating  is  utterly  incredible.  Mr. 
Windham  has  considered,  and  truly  consi- 
dered, this  profusion  of  military  titles  as 
highly  injurious  to  the  regular  army ;  but,- 
it  is  also  highly  injurious  to  every  man  enti- 
tled to  distinction  in  society.  Noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  by  becoming  officers  of  Vo- 
lunteer Corps  (and,  as  things  were,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  avoid  it),  placed  themselves,- 
at  once,  upon  a  footing  with  hair-dressers' 
and  pastry-cooks.  This  was  the  true  lev  el" 
ling  system.  A  gentleman  frequently  met, 
at  a  mess-table,  the  man,  who,  in  the  morn- 
ing, had  cut  his  hair,  or  sold  his  wife  a  wig ; 
and,  I  dare  say,  that  scores  of  Colonel 
Birch's  regiment  have  made  him  cry 
*'  coming,  Sir!"  in  six  hours  after  having 
grounded  their  arms  at  his  word  of  com- 
mand. This  worthy  maker  of  pastry  and  of 
turtle-soup  may  now  bend  the  whole  of  his 
genius  towards  those  delicious  objects;  or, 
if  he  should  still  have  a  taste  for  colonelling, 
we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that 
he  cannot  crow  over  officers  of  the  real  ar- 
my. Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  it  would 
have  been  more  manly  to  say,  at  once,  that 
the  Volunteers  were  of  no  use,  and  to  have 
dissolved  them  by  act  of  parliament.  So  it 
would;  but,  I  should  like  to  know,  in  what 
act  of  his  whole  life,  Lord  Castlereagh  ever 
set  an  example  of  manly  conduct;  and,  one 
might  ask  him,  whether  it  was  very  manly 
to  appeal,  upon  this  occasion,  to  the  passions 
of  those  poor  empty  creatures,  who  could 
feel  their  pride  wounded  at  being  stripped  of 
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Volunteer    rank?    Nevertheless,    dismissed 
the  whole  of  them   should  have  been,  it  I 
could    have  had    my  will.     We   have  seen 
their  bullying  advertisements  too  long.     We 
have  too  long  endured   their  insolence,  and 
their  violations  of  the  law.     We  have  too 
long  seen  the  scandalous  partiality  which  has 
.been  shown  towards  them.     I  see  no  reason 
why  any  part  of  the   system  should  remain. 
No  reason  whatever  can  I  see  why  Colonel 
Birch  any  more  than  his   neighbour,    the 
shoe-black,   should   be  exempted  from  the 
training  law.     I  do  not  like  to  see  the  peo- 
le  divided  into  mere  rich  and  poor,  when  the 
object  is  to  defend  the  country.     This  is  a 
very  odious  principle   of  distinction.     We 
shall  still  have  Volunteers.     The  poor  will 
not,  indeed,  go  into  those  corps,  the  chief 
motives  being  removed  j   but,  the  rich  will, 
in  order  to  avoid  mixing  with  the  poor  in  the 
meetings  for  training;  a  motive  which  did  not 
before  exist !  The  former  will  now  meet, 
and  dress  themselves  out ;  they  will  congre- 
gate,  and  toast,  and  guttle  more  than  ever. 
,  Why  these  two  sorts  of  armed  inhabitants  ? 
Two  distinct  sorts  ?  One  of  them  under  the 
.command    of  an   officer  appointed    by  the 
Xing,  and  the  other  not  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  appointed  by  the  King;  or,  at 
least,  an   officer  who  is  not  one   of  them- 
selves ?     I    should    not    object    to   a    dis- 
.  tinction  upon    a    different    principle ;    but, 
the    distinction    here     made    is    the    very 
.  worst  that  can  exist.     It  is  that  of  mere  mo-  j 
ney;  and  this  money  is  to  screen  the  pos-   j 
sessor  from  being  trained  by  the  same  sort  of  j 
authority  that  a  man  without  money  must 
submit   to.     If,    as   Major   Cartwright 
.proposes,   the  rich  were   obliged  to  perform  j 
a   degree   of   service   proportioned    to    the 
'  amount  of  their  property,  there  would  be  | 
.some  reason  and  justice  in  the  distinction ;    j 
but,  here,  the   contrary   is   the   case;     the 
rich,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  i 
are  rich,  having  the  privilege  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  training  under  officers 
appointed  by  the  king.     If  this  distinction,   [ 
upon  the  principle  which  I  understand  it  to   ■ 
be  founded  in,  be  acted  upon,  be  assured, 
that  the  whole  of  the  plan,  as  far  as  relates  j 
to   the  arming  and  training  of  the   people, 
will  fail;  another  year  will  waste  away  in 
vain  expectations,  and,  perhaps,  before  the 
government  be  convinced  of  their  error,  the 
season  to  profit  from    such  conviction  will 
have  passed. As  to  the  Militia,  the  bal- 
lot is  put  an  end  to  for  ever,  I  hope;  and, 
I  am  only   sorrv,  that  any  means  whatever 
are  to  be  adopted  to  keep  alive  that  establish- 
ment.    A  regular  armv  and  an  armed  peo- 
ple are  all  the  species  of  force  that  we  ought 
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to  have;  and,  as  to  the  fear  of  disgusting 
militia  officers,  what  would  the  minister 
have  to  do  but  to  open  the  regular  army  to 
them  ?  It  is  downright  nonsense  to  talk  of 
a  man's  having  a  taste  for  the  army,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  say,  that  he  dislikes  the 
service  of  the  line.  Such  a  man  may  have 
a  taste  for  a  red  coat  and  a  sash  and  a  cock- 
ade ;  but,  is  it  not  to  trifle  too  much  to 
say,  that  he  has  a  taste  for  a  military  life  ? 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Windham's   plan 

for  altering   the  condition    of  the  Regular 
Army,  first,  I    think    the  terms    too   long. 
Five  years  would  have  been  enough  for  each 
term  ;  for,  I  never  can   think  that  a  man- 
above  40  years  of  age  (which  is  the  average 
that     fifteen    years'    service    would     have 
brought  the  soldiers  to)  is  so  fit  for  a  soldier 
as  a  man  under  that  age.     The  6d.  a  week 
in  prospect,  and  the  Is.  a  week  after   the 
second  term,  will,  I  am  afraid,  do  but  little 
good,  especially  in  the  way  of  inducement 
to  enter  the  army  now,  and  that  ought  to 
have  been  a  main  consideration.     The  be- 
ginning immediately  to  pay  this  6d.  or  Is.  to 
I  men   already  in   the   service  will,    indeed, 
j  have  some  effect ;  and,  more  and  better  ef- 
,  feet  will  be  produced  by  the  intended  imme- 
diate augmentation   of  the  pensions  to  the 
i  present  pensioners,  and  how  strenuously  I 
have,  at   different  times,  besought  the  mi- 
nisters to  make  such  an  augmentation,  my 
readers  will  not  fail  to  recollect.     But,  there 
should   be   an  augmentation,    and  a   large 
augmentation,  of  the  number  of  pensioners. 
The  parishes  are  loaded  with  poor  wretches, 
the  streets  are  lined  with  unfortunate  crea- 
tures, the  marrow  of  whose  bones  has  been 
wasted  in  the  king's  service.     Mark  the  dif- 
ference between  their  lot  and  that  of  super- 
annuated disabled    tax-gatherers!       For    a 
runner  of    the    post-office,    who    can    no 
longer  follow  his  occupation,  a  pension  of 
501.   a  year,"  the  newspapers  tell  us,  is  now 
to  be  provided.     The  highest  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's   Chelsea  pensions  is   not    to  exceed 
181.  5s.  The  pains  and  vexations,  too,  attend- 
ant upon  the  receiving  of  a  pension  ought  to 
be  removed.   The  poor  fellow;,  who  are  now 
upon  the  out-pension  lists,  bo'h  of  army  and 
navy,  are  compelled  to  beg  their  way  to  and 
from  Chelsea  and  Greenwich.     We  build 
docks ;  immense  docks  and  warehouses,  and 
our  ministers  go  in  state  to  lay  the  corner 
stones.     We  build  taxing-shops  large  t'.s  pa- 
laces ;  but,  since  the  days  oi  the  Stuarts ; 
since  that  "  glorious  edifice,"  the   funding 
system    was   begun,     what  have  we    done 
for  the  army   or  the  navy  ?    what  have  we 
done  to  render  permanent  the  glory  or  the 
independence   of  England  ?     The   hospital 
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at  Chelsea  was  built,  when  the  standing 
army*  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men ;  the 
amount  of  the  out-pension  was,  nominally, 
what  it  now  is,  when  a  penny  was  worth  as 
much  as  fourpence  is  worth  now ;  and,  let 
it  be  observed,  that,  while  the  Civil  List 
has  been  repeatedly  augmented  in  nominal 
amount,  upon  the  ground  of  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  money ;  while  the  sala- 
ries of  the  Judges  and  other  officers  apper- 
taining to  the  executive  and  judiciary 
branches  have  been  augmented  upon  the 
same  grounds ;  while  even  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  in  service  has  been,  for  the  same 
reason,  augmented,  the  allowances  of  Chel- 
sea (except  in  a  trifling  instance,  and  that 
very  lately)  has  experienced  no  augmenta- 
tion at  all.  Of  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  I  shall  not,  at  present,  speak ;  be- 
cause that  must  become  a  separate  measure  ; 
but,  generally,  I  would  beg  leave  to  remind 
Mr.  Windham,  that  money  is  daily  depre- 
ciating, and  that,  if  the  system,  to  which 
his  noble  friend,"  whose  star  has  just  beamed 
above  the  horison,"  be  persevered  in  ;  if 
it  were  possible  to  persevere  in  it,  until  the 
end  of  the  first  term  of  7  years,  the  pro- 
mised 6d.  a  week,  which  is  to  operate  as  a 
stimulus  to  enlistment,  will  not  purchase 
one  single  quid  of  tobacco  a  week.  But,  to 
speak  my  mind,  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
effect  of  these  refreshing  fees.  Seven  years 
is  a  long  while  for  a  soldier  to  look  forward 
to  for  an  additional  pay  of  a  penny  a  day  ; 
and,  especially  when  he  considers,  that,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  that  penny  a  day  is  at- 
tached the  condition  of  another  /  years  ser- 
vice. As  the  means  of  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  men  already  in  the  service,  these 
allowances  of  6d.  and  a  Is.  to  begin  imme- 
diately, are  very  well  imagined  j  but,  as 
distant  objects,  as  future  enjoyments,  as 
motives  to  enlistment,  they  are,  assuredly, 
much  too  weak  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect ;  and  they  are,  besides,  and  which  is, 
indeed,  their  important  deficiency,  quite 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
sensible  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  favourable  to  the  military 
service ;  and,  they  tend  not,  even  in  the 
smallest  degree,  to  produce  (a  common  feel- 
ing of  interest  between  the  army  and  the 
rest  of  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty ;  yet, 
without  the  existence  of  this  feeling,  founded 
in  permanent  causes,  who  will  say,  that, 
while  despotism  is  extending  its  gra.sp  over 
$very  corner  of  Europe,  an  army  of  250,000 
men  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  in  England? 
The  proposed  measures  will  add  to  the  pay 
and  the  pensions  of  the  soldiers;  to  the  pay 
of  the  officers  something  will  also  be  added; 


something  will  be  added  to  the  pensions  of 
the  widows  of  the  officers  ;  the  training  of 
the  people  will  be  committed  to  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  ;  the  raising  of  the  mi- 
litia will  now  be  from  funds  out  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. All  this,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  is  so  much  of  good ;  but,  does  not 
Mr.  Windham,  who  is  most  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  see,  in 
all  this,  a  great  and  even  a  fearful  addition 
to  the  power  of  the  crown,  without  any 
thing  at  all  to  balance  against  it  ?  The  more 
you  augment  the  emoluments,  the  more  you 
exalt  the  character,  of  the  army,  the  more 
you  swell  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  unless 
you  take  care,  that  your  means  of  effecting 
this  augmentation  and  this  exaltation  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  entwine  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  army  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  people ;  unless  you  take  care,  that, 
by  the  very  means  that  you  add  to  your 
military  power,  you  strengthen  the  ramparts 
of  public  liberty.  This  double  object 
was,  I  think,  provided  for,  and  effectu- 
ally* provided  for,  in  the  outline  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  me,  it  being  contrary 
to  nature  to  suppose,  that  an  army 
constituted  according  to  that  plan,  should 
ever  co-operate  in  destroying,  or  in  diminish- 
ing, the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  and,  yet, 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  quite  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  motives  provided  for  insuring 
due  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  mo- 
narch. The  doctrine  of  having  one  sort  of  ar- 
my as  a  check  upon  another  sort  of  army  was 
intolerably  absurd  ;  but,  better  those  checks 
than  to  leave  an  army  of  250,000  men,  the 
only  embodied  force  in  the  country,  totally 
cut  off  from  all  interests  in  common  with 
the  people.  The  army,  navy,  and  ordnance 
now  cost  40  millions  a  year.  Recollect, 
that  all  the  officers  in  all  these  services  are 
appointed  by  the  sole  will  of  the  crown  ; 
that  they  all  depend  upon  the  crown  for  pro- 
motion ;  that  they  hold  their  commissions 
merely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  ;  that 
they  can,  at  any  moment,  and  even  without 
reason  asssgned,  be  dismissed,  disgraced, 
and  ruined.  Should  there  not,  then,  be 
some  tie  to  bind  both  officers  and  soldiers  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country  ?  And,  is  not 
the  necessity  for  such  a  tie  increased  in  the 
exact  proportion  that  you  augment  the  emo- 
luments and  exalt  the  character  of  the  army  ? 
And,  is  not  the  creating  of  such  ties  pecu- 
liarly proper  at  a  time  when  you  are,  by  all 
possible  means,  giving  to  the  whole  of  your 
force  that  shape  which  naturally  brings  it 
immediately  under  the  sole  power  of  the 
crown  ?  The  too  great  propensity  of  men  to 
overlook  one  danger  through  their  anxiety 
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to  ward  off  another  is  illustrated  by  the  mo- 
ralist in  the  fable    of  the  one-eyed  Doe, 
who,  that  she  might  be  secure  against  the 
hunter,  constantly  gazed  close  to  the  bank 
of  the  sea,  keeping  her  watchful  eye  toward 
the  land,  which,  the  hunter  perceiving,  stole 
along  in  a  boat,  and  shot  her  dead,  at  the 
moment  when  she  thought  herself  in  perfect 
security  ;  and,  thus  has  it  frequently,  not  to 
say  always,  happened  with  nations,  who,  in 
the  hour  of  imminent  danger  from  without, 
have    neglected     the    means    of    providing 
against  danger  from  within.     We  have  seen 
it   proposed   in  print,    that  the  parliament 
should   "  lay  its  hand  upon  the  people." 
That  is  to  say,  that  it  should  pass  a  law  for 
compelling  men  to  become  soldiers ;  and,  of 
course,  for  punishing  them  with  death,  per- 
haps,   for  disobedience.      In  what  a  state 
must  we  be,  when  such  a  proposition  can  be 
seriously  made,  and  that,  too,  in  a  printed 
address  to  a  minister  of  state  ?     Such  a  mea- 
sure,   If  necessary  for   the  defence  of  the 
country  against  an  invading  enemy  would 
still  be  useless  ;  for,  what  are  we  afraid  of 
but  loss  of  liberty  ?     What  do  we  wish  to 
be  defended  against  but  despotism  ?     And, 
how  foolish  would  it  be  to  submit  to  despo- 
tism from  one  quarter,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
resist  it  from  another  quarter  ?     I  will  not 
be  supposed  to  insinuate  any  suspicions  as  to 
the  views  or  the  dispositions  of  any  particu- 
lar persons :  I  make  no  such  insinuations  : 
but,  I  am  to  consider  what  is  possible  at  any 
future  time;  and  I  am,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
to  provide  against  it,  if  I  regard  it  as  injuri- 
ous to  my  country.     I  view  the  crown  as 
having   become,    merely  by  circumstances 
over  which  it  has  had  no  controul,  powerful 
beyond  all  former  example  in  this  country. 
When  I  say  the  crown,  I  do  not  mean  the 
King ;  but,  the  ministry  of  the  day,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government.     It  is  impossible,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  great  proportion  of  every 
man's  income,  which  now  passes  annually 
through  the  hands  of  the  government ;  on 
the  endless  numbers  of  persons   which  the 
government  employs  to  collect  taxes  and   to 
meddle  in   one  way  or  another  in  the  con- 
cerns of  individuals;  on  the  many  and  power- 
ful   holds     which     it   has    upon    the    pro- 
perty,   real  as   well  as  personal,    of  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  ;  on  the  innumerable 
channels  of  influence  that  it  has  continually 
open,  and  on   the  irresistible  means  which 
it  necessarily  possesses  of  subduing  the  un- 
bending to  its  will  :   it  is  quite  impossible  to 
reflect  on  all  this  without  feeling  alarm  at  a 
proposition  the  tendency  of  which  must  be 
greatly  to  increase  the   .power  which  the 
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crown  already  has  over  the  people.    Not  one 
jot  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  crown 
would  I  wish  to  see  taken  away.     I  wish  to 
see  the  King  of  England  always  a  real  King. 
No  one  of  his  just  prerogatives  would  I  see 
diminished.      But,  I   wish    England  to   be 
what  England   has   been  :  I  wish  to  enjoy 
my  share   of    those   liberties  which   were 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers  ;  and 
thus  wishing,  I  cannot,  in  silence,  see  this 
contemplated  addition,  this  fearful  addition, 
made  to  the  power  of  the  crown,  unaccom- 
panied with  any  thing  whereby  to  secure  a 
balance  on  the  side  of  public  liberty.    At  the 
same  time,  however,  that  I  thus  declare  my 
hostility   to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Windham,  as 
tending  to  subvert  the  constitution,   it  is  my 
duty  to  declare,  that  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
he  does  not  regard  it  as  having  any  such  ten- 
dency; and,  indeed,  I  am  equally  persuaded, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  his  colleagues  of  the 
cabinet  who  does   not  view  it,  in  this  res- 
pect at  least,  as  perfectly  harmless.  The  reader 
will,    perhaps,    think  with  them ;    if  so   I 
shall  have  taken  up  his  time  to  no  purpose} 
but,   if  he  think  with  me,  I  trust  he  will, 
in  whatever  sphere  he  may  move,  have  the 
courage  to  avow  his  sentiments,   and  to  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  give  those  senti- 
ments effect. 1   cannot  close  this  arti- 
cle without  noticing   a  paragraph    in    the 
Morning    Chronicle    of   the    ()th    instant, 
in   which    the    writer,  commenting    upon 
another  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the 
Courier  of  the   5th,    relative  to  the    dis- 
contents that  would  probably  arise  in  the 
present  army  and  in  the  fleet  in  consequence 
of  the  advantageous  terms  granted  to  the 
new  levies ;  in  commenting  upon   this  pa- 
ragraph, the  Morning  Chronicle  observes  : 
"  Thus,     not    satisfied    with    planting    the 
"  seeds  of  disaffection  and  jealousy  amongst 
"  the  soldiery,  they  intend  also  to  inflame 
"  and  render  discontented  the  sailors.    Such 
"  conduct  as  this  needs  no  observation  :   Ja- 
"  cobinism,  it  must  be  recollected  however, 
"  is  not  a  jot  less  dangerous  because  it  is 
"  concealed   under  the  cloak  of  loyalty  !" 
And  this  from  the  Morning  Chronicle,   ob- 
serve !    What  could  John   Bowles  and  the 
Middlesex  saints  have   said  more  ?    Really 
this   is  too   barefaced  !    Tlie  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  who  has  so  often  com- 
plained, and   in   such  bitter  terms,  of  the 
dastardly  attempts  to  silence  his  arguments 
by  a  cry  of  Jacobinism  !    And  do  you,  in 
good  earnest,  think,  sir,   to  conjure  up  and 
to  frighten  us   with  this   obsolete  political 
hob-gobiing  ?  If  you  do  ;  if  you  mean  thus 
to  render  your  off  ce  of  Treasury-defender  a 
sinecure,  you  will  And  yourself  completely 
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deceived.  As  to  the  remarks  in  the  Courier, 
they  were  foolish  enough.  The  argument 
was  worth  nothing.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  new  plan  will  excite  dis- 
content either  in  the  army  or  the  fleet.  But, 
though  there  was  abundant  ground,  whereon 
to  accuse  the  writer  of  folly,  there  was  none 
at  all  whereon  to  accuse  him  of  felony;  and, 
when  we  recollect  your  indignation,  your 
just  indignation,  so  often  and  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed at  the  preferring  of  similar  accusa- 
tions against  yourself,  and  that,  too,  by  this 
very  Courier,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
your  conduct  without  considering  this  charge 
of  Jacobinism  as  something  which  descends 
along  with  the  offices  at  Whitehall,  and 
which,  at  each  successive  change,  is  handed 
over  by  the  clerks  of  those  offices,  to  the 
editors  of  their  newspapers,  to  be  used,  as 
occasion  may  serve,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
principals.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  how- 
ever, you  may  be  assured,  that  the  effect 
will  not  answer  your  purpose.  The  cockney 
public  will  endure  much ;  but,  from  nobo- 
dy, will  they  now  endure  an  out-cry  about 
Jacobinism  :  coming  from  your  opponents 
It  has,  for  years  past,  excited  nothing  but 
laughter  ;  but  coming  from  you,  and  at  this 
day,  it  will  not  fail  to  excite  contempt.  I 
am  willing  to  hope,  that  some  officious  clerk, 
some  senseless  sycophant,  has  imposed  this 
paragraph  upon  you.  I  do  hope  this,  be- 
cause I  have  a  sincere  respect  for  your  ta- 
lents and  your  character  (I  am  speaking  to 
Mr.  Spankey)  ;  but,  I  must  still  blame  the 
act,  whatever  the  cause,  by  which  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  silence  an  adversary  by 
means  so  foul,  so  every  way  unworthy  of  any 
man  who  has  ever  moved  his  pen,  as  you 
so  often  and  so  successfully  have,  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  of  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Bed  of  Roses. This  phrase,  used  by 

Lord  Castlereagh  (in  the  debate  upon  Mr. 
"Windham's  plan),  as  descriptive  of  the  state 
of  the  nation's  affairs  when  the  new  mi- 
nistry came  into  office,  has,  it  would  seem, 
given  great  offence  to  those  ministers  and 
their  partisans ;  but,  why  it  has,  I  really 
cannot,  for  my  part,  clearly  perceive.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  did, 
before  he  came  into  office,  talk  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  his  predecessors  as  to  the 
third  coalition  ;  but  we  now  hear  no  more 
of  it.  An  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Wellesley  was  urged  by  Mr.  Windham  ; 
that  now  appears  to  be  thought  unnecessary. 
The  finances  are  in  an  excellent  state.  The 
Sinking  Fund  is  all  that  the  Pitts  said  it  was. 
The  nation,  we  were  expressly  told  by  the 
.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  in  a  "  high 
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state  of  prosperity."  Why,  then,  find  fault 
with  the  Bed  of  Roses  ?  It  was  a  bold  attempt 
to  be  sure  ;  or,  rather,  it  would  have  been, 
it  made  with  respect  to  one  who  thinks  as 
I  do  about  the  matter  ;  but,  nothing  is  there 
in  it  of  which  any  of  the  viinisters  can 
reasonably  complain.  Nay,  Mr.  Fox, 
though  he  was  warmed,  though  he  was  chafed 
by  it,  did  not  venture,  in  his  description  of 
the  thorns  and  the  brambles,  to  impute 
blame  to  any  body.  That  he  could  not  do, 
without  censuring  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  how,  so 
soon  at  least,  could  he  censure  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
account  of  whose  "  merits"  he  had  so  re- 
cently voted  a  large  sum  of  the  public  mo- 
ney to  pay  his  debts  ?  In  that  vote,  the  Pitts, 
from  causes  which  shall  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed, obtained  a  quietus  for  all  the  past. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  doubtless,  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  causes  ;  and,  much 
would  he  be  to  blame,  if  he  did  not  make 
his  conduct  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
Mr  Pitt.  This,  as  towards  the  new  minis- 
try, is  perfectly  just.  Having  declared  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  a  minister  of  merit ;  having 
voted  a  sum  of  the  public  money  on  account 
of  that  merit ;  having  gone  this  length,  for 
whatever  purpose,  they  have  no  right  what- 
ever to  throw  out  accusations  against  his 
colleagues,  whom  they  know  well  to  have 
been  merely  his  instruments,  or,  at  most, 
only  sharers  in  his  misdeeds,  I  mean,  his 
"  merits"  always  adhering  to  the  exact 
words  of  Mr.  Fox.  Let  us,  therefore,  hear 
no  more  complaints  about  the  Bed  ofc  Roses. 
Let  those  who  are  upon  it  make  the  best  of 
it.  The  old  women  say  to  their  daughters, 
"  as  you  make  your  bed  so  you  must  lie  in 
"  it ;"  and  the  same  may  we  say  to  the 
ministers.  They  took  to  the  Pitt  inheritance 
without  any  complaint  ;  and  the  people  have 
a  right  to  demand  of  them  a  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  all  the  mischief  ihat  shall 
happen. 

The  Loan. Upon  the  subject  of  fi- 
nance, it  was  not  my  intention  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  any  further  remarks,  until  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  entering  into  it,  agreeably 
to  my  intention,  in  the  preceding  sheet, 
pnge4()3  ;  but,  upon  looking  over  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  of  the  2ytli  ultimo,  I  find 
there  some  remarks  upon  the  loan  recently 
made,  which  remarks  I  cannot  pass  oxer  in 
silence.  After  stating,  in  the  jargon  of 
'Change  Aliey,  the  terms  of  the  loan,  the 
writer,  in  the  true  Treasury-strain,  proceeds 
thus  :  "  So  that  the  permanent  interest 
"  which  the  public  will  have  to  pay  for  ei  cry 
"  lOOl.  borrowed,  is  on/y  41. 1 9s, /d.  Tins 
"  is  a  most  gratifying  p>',:nJ  °/  'lie  sblut 
"  wealth  and  power  of  the  country  ;  and 
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*•  yet  the  contrnctors  hate  every  reason  to 
*'  be  Satisfied  with  their  bargain.  Theconi- 
"  petition  was  open  and  fair.  The  bidding 
"  of  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  friends  was  so 
'*  good  as  to  give  an  admirable  display  of 
"  the  resources  of  tin  Empire  for  the  con- 
"  thiuanceof  the  tear,  if  the  intemperance 
"  of  the  enemy  shall  force  us  to  the  evil." 

This  is  not,  reader,  from   that  slavish 

vehicle,  the  Sun.  It  is  from  the  Mottling 
Chronicle !  How  completely  it  has  fallen 
into  the  cant  of  office;  that  cant,  which, 
only  a  few  months  ago,  it  reprobated  in  terms 
so  severe  !  Speaking,  further  of  on,  the  sums 
that  will,  in  the  course  of  die .  year,  be 
brought  into  the  money-market  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  managing  the  Sinking  Fund, 
the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  says  : 
**  This  is  the  genuine  source  of  the  facility 
"  with  which  our  loans  are  raised ;  and 
"  thus  the  Sinking  Fund  comes  as  surely 
"  back  again  to  the  public  aid,  as  if  it  were 
"  directlv  applied  to  the  service  of  the  year. 
"  We  mention  this  as  an  Unanswerable  re- 
"  ply  to  those  theorists,  who  would  violate 
"  public  faith,  to  get  at  it  by  summary 
"  means."  At  what,  wise  sir?  Get  at  what? 
At  the  Sinking  Fund  ?  Is  that  what  you 
mean  ?  If  it  be,  what  nonsense  are  you  talk- 
ing ?  What  do  you  mean  by  getting  at  it? 
Do  you  think,  then,  that  this  Sinking  Fund 
consists  of  deposits  ot  money,  either  in  a 
chest,  or  in  real  property,  or  in  goods  and 
chatties  ?  If  this  be  not  your  notion  of  it,  why 
do  you  talk  of  getting  at  it  ?  And,  if  it  be 
your  notion,  you  are,  it  must  be  confessed1, 
most  eminently  qualified  for  criticising  the 
theories  of  the  persons  whom  you  have 
thought  proper  to  charge  (without  any  at- 
tempt at  proof)  with  a  wish  to  "  violate 
"  public  faith  !"  This  Sinking  Fund  is  a 
mere  name.  There  is  no  fund  at  all.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  which  partakes,  in  the  smal- 
lest degree,  of  the  nature  of  those  things, 
which  have,  in  the  concerns  of  men,  been 
called  funds.  The  plain  and  true  description 
of  the  thing  in  question  is  this  :  several  mil- 
lions a  year  (this  year  8  millions)  are  raised 
upon  the  people  in  taxes,  which  millions 
are  paid  into  the  hinds  of  certain  commis- 
sioners, who  are  appointed  (and  paid  too) 
for  the  purpose  of  going  once  or  twice  a 
week,  into  the  stock,  exchange,  there,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  to  lay  out  these  mil- 
lion-; in  stock.  The  next  year  more  millions 
are  raised  in  taxes  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
so  on.  Well,  then,  who  would  not  ima- 
gine, that  the  stock  thus  bought  up  was 
destroyed,  especially  when  the  Morning 
Chronicle  describes  the  Commissioners  as 
men  appointed  to   "  extinguish  the  national 
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"  debt."  Who  would  not  imagine,  that 
the  "  extinguished  "  stock  was  extinguish- 
ed ?  Not  at  all  ;  it  is  merely  transferred  into 
another  department ;  interest  is  still  paid 
upon  it  by  the  people ;  interest  must  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  upon  it ;  and  all  the  purpose 
it  answers,  is,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the 
\tocks  by  sending  a  large  purchaser  into  the 
market  regularly  twice  a  week,  or,  as  far 
as  I  know,  oftener,  for  this  purpose;  as 
a  prop  to  the  funding  system  ;  as  a  means 
of  draining  the  people,  and,  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  very  same  power,  keeping 
them  silent :  viewed  in  this  light  the  Sink- 
ing Fund,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  most  excellent 
invention  ;  but,  as  a  means  of  really  extin- 
guishing the  national  debt,  it  has  hitherto 
been,  and  always  will  be,  perfectly  useless. 
I  like  much  to  hear  this  converted  gen- 
tleman of  the  Morning  Chronicle  talk  about 
the  "  solid  wealth  and  power  of  the  coun- 
"  try,"  as  exhibited  in  the  bargain  for  a 
Joan  !  Another  opportunity  will  offer  for 
exposing  this  delusion  in  a  manner  more 
complete  ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  let  the 
reader  bear  in  mind,  that  the  advocates  of 
this  "  Fund,"  who  have,  till  now,  always 
talked  of  its  future  powerful  effects,  now  be- 
gin to  rest  their  defence  of  it  upon  its  present 
effects  j  and,  the  reason  is,  that  they  see, 
and  they  know  that  the  most  stupid  of  the 
people  will  very  soon  see,  that,  as  to  paying 
ojY  the  debt,  it  never  can  have  any  effect 
whatever. 

Affairs  of  India. (Continued  from 

pages  1/1,  lt)7,  237,  303,368,  and  400). 
In  the  last  of  the  pages  here  referred  to,  I 
stated,  upon  hearsay,  but  upon  my  own 
belief  also  (the  minister's  Budget  not  having 
then  appeared),  that  a  million  sterling,  for 
the  present  year,  had  already  been  advanced, 
out  of  the  taxes  of  the  nation,  to  the  East 
India  Company,  in  order  to  enable  that 
Company  to  meet  the  demands,  or,  indeed, 
a  small  part  of  the  demands  of  its  creditors. 
The  event  has  proved,  that  my  information 
was  but  too  correct ;  and,  we  have  now  the 
assurance  of  the  mortifying,  the  galling  fact, 
that,  out  of  the  seven  millions  of  new  taxes 
to  be  raised  upon  us  this  year,  one  million  is 
for  the  use  of  a  company  of  merchants,  to 
whom  we  have  granted  a  monopoly  of  trade, 
for  the  sake  of  whose  trade  we  have  ex- 
pended millions  of  money  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  lives,  and  who,  at  the 
moment  when  our  ministers  are  granting 
away  our  money  to  them,  owe  us,  accord- 
ing to  their  charter,  millions  of  money ! 
Is  this  what  we  had  to  expect  from  the 
new  ministry  ?  What  claim,  I  would  be 
glad  to   know,   ha.->  this    company  of  nier- 
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is  of  vast  importance  as  a  ground  for  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Governor-General.  It 
takes  a  review  of  the  whole  of  his  conduct, 
and  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  his  employers 
upon  that  conduct.  The  circumstance  of  its 
not  being  permitted  to  be  sent  out  weighs  in 
favour  of  its  production,  rather  than  against 
it.  As  evidence  against  Lord  Wellesley  it 
certainly  cannot  be  produced ;  nor  is  it  as 
evidence  against  Lord  Wellesley  that  it  is 
called  for  j  but,  it  is  evidence  of  the  pro- 
priety of  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
that  person,  and  it  is  inquiry,  and  nothing 
but  inquiry,  that  we  at  present  demand 
from  the  ministers.  Upon  what  ground 
any  one  will  attempt  to  resist  the  production 
of  this  important  paper,  especially  after  the 
declaration  of  Lord  Temple,  that  the  friends 
of  Lord  Wellesley  wished  for  every  paper  at 
all  connected  with  his  conduct  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  after  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  any  pretext  that  could  be  devised 
for  resisting  the  production  of  the  dispatch, 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking;  yet,  it  is 
very  odd,  that,  day  after  day,  for  more  than 
a  week  previous  to  the  recess,  something  or 
other  did  occur  to  cause  a  request  from  the 
ministers  to  Mr.  Huddlestone  to  put  off  his 
motion  ;  and,  on  the  day  next  before  Good 
Friday,  when  the  motion  was,  without  fail, 
to  have  come  on,  Mr.  Windham's  plan  was 
brought  forward,  it  having  been,  unfortu- 
nately, prevented  from  being  brought  for- 
ward the  day  before,  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Fox.  That  Mr.  Huddlestone's 
motion  will,  however,  now  be  made,  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  entertained  ;  and,  when 
the  paper  is  produced,  it  will,  if  I  am  not 
much  misinformed,  produce  a  greater  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind  than  any  thing 
has  done  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The 
East-India  Directors  have  been  cowed  down. 
They  have  been  made  the  tools,  the  mere 
tools,  just,  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  said 
they  would  be,  of  the  Board  of  Contronl  and 
its  minions  in  India.  The  Directors  have 
seen  their  concern  and  their  constituents 
brought,  to  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Robert 
Thornton,  to  the  "  brink  of  beggary,"  and, 
all  the  while,  they,  as  we  shall  now  find, 
have  been  earnestly  remonstrating  against 
the  measures  which  have  produced  this  ter- 
rible effect,  and  have  now  thrown  themselves 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  minister  of  the  day  ! 
It  must  be  painful  for  these  men  to  stand 
thus  dependant  upon  the  minister,  and,  ac- 
cused, as  they  are,  by  the  public,  of  add- 
ing to  its  burdens.  It  behoves  them  to 
clear  themselves  j  and,  indeed,  the  fault 
to  be  imputed  to  them,  is,  that  they  have 
so  long  held  their  tongues.     But,  when  one 
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chants  upon  us,  the  burdened  people  of 
England  ?  They  talk  of  the  expences  of 
WARS ;  but,  again,  we  ask,  who  autho- 
rised these  wars  ?  Who  sanctioned  them  ? 
Who  is  it  that  has  been  the  cause  of  these 
demands  upon  our  labour  and  our  property, 
at  a  moment  when  we  have  left  hardly  any 

thing  that  we  can  call  our  own  ? The 

very  idea  of  poverty  as  applied  to  the  East 
India  Company,  has  something  unnatural  in 
it.  This  is  a  body  of  great  merchants ;  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  ;  they  are  a  sort  of 
petty  sovereigns ;  they  have  assumed  the 
epithets  appertaining  to  the  high  nobility ; 
2nd,  to  see  these  men  come  creeping  to 
the  minister  for  aid ;  to  hear  them,  as,  at 
last,  we  do,  proclaiming  from  their  own 
palace,  that  they  are  brought  to  the  "  brink 
"  °f  beggary  :"  the  bare  contemplation  of 
this  is  sufficient  to  excite  astonishment; 
what,  then,  must  be  our  feelings,  when, 
after  having  enjoyed  the  revenues  and  trade 
.of  an  empire  at  our  expense,   we  find  them 

running  to  us  for  relief  ? Judging  from 

the  conduct  of  Sir  T.  Metcalf  (one  of  'the 
directors)  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
of  parliament,  I  was  long  of  opinion, 
that  the  directors  had  approved  of  all  those 
wars,  and  all  that  immense  expenditure  of 
money,  in  India,  by  which  their  affairs  had 
been  brought  into  their  present  state  :  now, 
however,  I  find,  that  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  I  find,  that  the  Wellesley  wars  and 
expenditures,  or,  at  least,  the  far  greater 
part  of  them,  have  been  disapproved  of  by 
the  East  India  Directors.  The  Directors 
appear,  of  late,  to  have  been  convinced, 
that  the  only  way  of  justifying  their  own 
conduct,  was  to  separate  themselves  from 
Lord  Wellesley,  and,  to  convince  the  par- 
liament and  the  nation,  that  their  distresses, 
and  the  failure  of  their  engagements  towards 
the  public,  had  all  arisen  from  measures, 
adopted  without  their  consent,  and  disap- 
proved of  by  them.  With  the  very  proper 
and  very  laudable  view  of  producing  this 
conviction,  Mr.  Huddlestone,  more  than 
a  fortnight  previous  to  the  Easter  recess, 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  (naming  the 
day)  to  move  for  the  laying  before  the 
House,  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  on 
the  3d  of  April,  1805,  approved  of  by  the 
whole  court,  Sir  T.  Metcalf  excepted,  but 
slopped  by  lite  Bouid  of  Cuntroul,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  powers  \ested  in  them  by  Mr. 
Pitt's  India  Bill,  are  to  examine,  and  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove,  of  every  dispatch  suit 
but  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  their  Go- 
vernor-General in  Couucil.     This  dispatch 
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considers  the  state  of  thraldom,  in  which 
they  have  been  held,  one  is  less  surprised  at 
this.  They  have  been  mere  creatures  in  the 
hands  ot"  the  minister,  and,  such,  had  it 
not  been  tor  Mr.  Paull,  they  would  have 
continued.  To  that  gentleman,  and  to  others 
who  have  come  voluntarily  to  his  support ; 
but,  first,  and  principally,  to  him  die  Direc- 
tors and  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  fair 
prospect  there  now  is  of  obtaining  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  distresses  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  of  the  heavy  burdens 
which  those  distresses  have  brought,  and 
must  continue  to  firing,  upon  the  country. 
Where  is  Mr.  Sheridan  with  his  inquiry  into 
the  proceedings  in  the  Carnatic  ?  The  print- 
ing of  the  papers,  upon  that  gentleman's 
motion,  has  cost  us  no  trifling  sum.  Why, 
then,  does  he  not  come  on  with  the  inquiry? 
Was  it  a  threat ;  a  mere  object  of  terror  to 
the  ministry  of  that  time  ?  All  may  yet  come 
right  upon  this  head;  but  why,  do  they  tell 
us,  in  the  mean  while,  why,  Mr.  Sheridan 
is  as  silent  as  a  barber's  block  ?  Let  it  not  be 
supposed,  that  this  is  said  by  way  of  goading 
him  on.  Very  little  do  I  care  whether  he 
stir,  or  not,  unless  he  do  it  with  good  will 
and  from  principle.  I  wish,  indeed,  and  I 
hope,  that  this  may  be  the  case  ;  but,  there 
wants  not  now  any  other  support  to  the 
cause  than  that  which  it  already  has.  Mr. 
Paull  has  made  good  the  expectations  that 
were  entertained  of  him,  by  those  who  had 
the  honour  to  know  him  well.  There  want- 
ed, as  was  before  observed,  only  one  man  of 
integrity  and  industry,  such  a  man  being 
quite  competent  to  the  effecting  of  one  of 
two  objects;  the  obtaining  of  an  inquiry,  or 
the  enabling  of  the  people  to  form  a  true 
judgment  as  to  those  by  whom  such  inquiry 
should  be  defeated.  Mr.  George  Johnstone, 
as  the  reader  will  recollect,  did,  lately, 
when  there  were  symptoms  of  a  general  de- 
sertion of  Mr.  Paull  and  his  cause,  make  a 
declaration  ;  he  boasted,  that  he  had,  from 
the  first,  advised  Mr.  Paull  not  to  meddle 
with  the  subject ;  and,  he  also  declared  off 
from  any  intention  or  wish  to  cause  any  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellesley. 
As  a  refresher  of  the  memory,  I  will  just 
quote  a  short  passage  from  the  Parliamentary 
Debates  of  the  8th  of  April  last,  just  a  year 
ago.  "  Mr.  Johnstone  begged  leave  to 
?■*  a-k  Mr.  Sheridan  whether  he  had  aban- 
'*  doned  his  motion  relative  to  the  Affairs  of 
"  the  Carnatic.  If  the  hen.  gent,  meant  to 
"  abandon  it,  lie  would,  (inadequate  as  he 
*i  confessed  his  abilities  to  be  to  a  subject  of 
"  such  vast  importance),  bring  it  forward. 

"  -Mr.    Sheridan   said,    that   though 

"  the  matter  had  Long  luin  dormant,  he  cer- 
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"  tainly  did  not  mean  to  abandon  it ;  espe- 
"  daily  as  a  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  had 
"  lately  hinted,  that  those  affairs  had  been 
'*  so  happily  settled  that  all  inquiry  was  un- 
"  necessary.  He  meant,  immediately  after 
"  the  holidays,  to  fix  a  precise  day  for  bring- 
**  iiig  forward  his  motion  on  that  subject." 

The  diversions  of  the  holidays  put  it,  I 

suppose,  out  of  his  head.  I  have  quoted  the 
book,  word  for  word:  see  Vol.  IV.  page 
255.  And  are  we  to  hear  of  this  no  more 
from  Mr.  Sheridan  ?  As  to  Mr.  Johnstone, 
he  has  abandoned  it  in  form-,  but,  is  this  what 
the  public  expected  from  Mr.  Sheridan  ?  In 
a  subsequent  page,  there  is  a  letter  from 
"  A  Whig,"  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  relative  to  the  India 
Inquiry.  I  have  not  room  here  to  answer 
this  Whig.  The  answer  would  not,  indeed, 
require  much  room ;  for,  reasoning  so  sub- 
versive of  all  hitherto-received  principles  of 
political  morality  was,  I  am  persuaded,  never 
before  made  use  of;  but,  I  reserve  what  is 
to  be  said  upon  this  subject  until,  in  my  next 
number  perhaps,  I  shall  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  parties,  when, 
without  the  least  disguise,  I  shall  make  mj 
readers  who  happen  to  be  at  a  distance  tole- 
rably well  acquainted  with  the  causes  which, 
have  led  to  the  strange  and  disgusting  effects 
that  we  now  witness. 

Something  will,  in  my  next,  be  said  upon 
the  subject  of  our  foreign  relations ;  but,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  these  must  now  be 
regarded  as  objects  of  an  importance  greatly 
inferior  to  those  which  have  just  engaged  our 
attention.  Here,  here  at  home  it  is,  that 
our  cure,  to  be  effectual,  must  begin. 

the   army. 

Sir  ; By  inserting   my  letter  of  the 

10th  ult.  in  your  Register,  (seep.  412)  you 
have  entitled  yourself  to  my  thanks,  and  dis- 
played a  degree  of  candour  that  I  may 
often  wish  to  emulate,  but  of  which  I  may 
never  be  able  to  boast.  I  will  now  take  the 
libertv  of  noticing  a  few  of  the  obstacles  that 
present  themselves  to  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  regular  army  in  this  coun- 
try, and  of  pointing  out  some  of  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  establishment  of  vo- 
lunteer corps. — In  most  of  the  ancient  mili- 
tary governments  the  people  were  in  a  state 
of  vassalage,  or  were  induced  to  bear  arms  by 
an  attachment  to  idle  triumphs  and  to  plun- 
der ;  and,  in  many  states,  the  soldier  was 
respected  because  he  was  not  maintained, 
wholly,  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  but  had 
lands  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  or  a  trea- 
sury replenished  by  the  spoliation  of  a  neigh- 
bour.    Times,  so  far   as  it  relates   to  this 
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country,  are  changed.     The  soldier  must  be 
maintained  at  rhe  public  expense,    and  the 
tattered  tenant  of  the  cottage  must  contribute 
bis  mite.     This  places  him  in  a  very  humble 
state,  and  give  him  what  privileges  you  will, 
you  cannot  remove  him  to  a  very  exalted  si- 
tuation.    No   labourer   or   mechanic  earns 
less,  and  there  is  no  person  of  so  little  conse- 
quence in  the  state.     Nor  ought  it  to  be 
otherwise  ;  for  to  allow  him  as  much  as  ano- 
ther man  can  earn  to  maintain  himself  and 
a  family,   would  be  to  cramp   industry,   and 
make  a   sacrifice   of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce to  the  army.     A  moment  may  arrive 
when  his  services  may  appear  to  be  useful  to 
his  country,  and  he  may  be  caressed,  but  this 
moment  disappears,  and  he  is  treated  with 
indifference  or  sacrificed  to  an   inhospitable 
climate.     In  the  military   held,  which  this 
country  presents  to  him,  he  can  find  little, 
save  sterility  ;  for  to  mow  down   the  uncul- 
tivated natives  of  India,   by  thousands,  is  a 
bloody,  rather  than  a  glorious  harvest ;  and 
to  keep  guard  over  the  sable  sons  of  adver- 
sity is  a  loathsome  task.     The  expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  the  battles  of  the  allies,  have  af- 
forded him  better  opportunities  of  acquiring 
honour ;   but   the  opthalmia  of  the  former, 
fend  the  disasters  attending  the  latter  have 
taade  them,  with  all  their  trophies,  not  alto- 
gether desirable.     And  how  can  these  scenes 
be  changed  ?  Into  what  country,    congenial 
to  legitimate  honour,  can  the  British  soldier 
"be  transplanted  ?  Can  we  raise  a  regular  ar- 
my equal  to  the  task  of  plucking  the  guilty 
"laurels  from  the  brow  of  Napoleon;  or  can 
"we  maintain  it,  year  after  year,  in  a  state  of 
idleness,  without  detriment  to  civil  society,   | 
without  being  a  burden  to  itself  and  a  nui-   J 
sance  to  the  public  ?  I  think,  nay,  I  am  per-  I 
'suaded,  we  cannot.     And  if  we  cannot,  to 
what  other  means  must  we  have  recourse  ?   ( 
How  must  the  country  be  made  sufficiently  j 
military  to  defend  itself,  without  submitting   : 

XT-  •  .  ° 

to  the  licentiousness  ot  an  inactive  army?  I 
say  by  encouraging  the  volunteer  system  ; 
and  I  say  so  because  it  has  already  saved  this 
country  and  Ireland  from  the  ravages  of  a 
mob,  advanced  the  military  spirit  of  the 
country,  and  will  yet  save  it  from  becoming 
a  prey  to  its  enemy. — The  effect  produced 
by  the  volunteer  system,  when  the  pressure  | 
and  spirit  of  the  times  excited  to  insurrec-  j 
tion,  is  so  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
beneficial,  that  I  have  not  so  much  occasion 
to  appeal  to  argument  as  to  memory  ;  but  I 
OOght  to  notice  that  the  spirited  conduct  of 
the  volunteers  kept  not  only  rhe  rabble,  but 
the  effeiw  scenoe  of  some -of  the  military  in 
check.  This  might  be  proved  bv  several 
'unpleasant  scenes  that  occurred,  which  were 
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need   repetition,    and 
which  it  may  be  as  well  to  bury  in  oblivion ; 
but  I  have  some   right  to  conclude,  from 
what  did  then  happen,  that  if  such  a  time 
should  again  occur,    and  we  should  be  en- 
tirely dependent  on   a   large  regular  force, 
we  should  have  to  witness  scenes  not  very 
congenial  to  liberty  or  to  order.     This  view 
of  the  subject  presents  the  volunteers,  with 
all  their  defects,   in  a  very  favourable  light  j 
and  if  we  place,    in  opposition  to  their  de- 
fects, the  licentiousness  of  large  idle  armies, 
we  shall  perceive  that  they  are  not  entitled 
to  all   the  degrading   epithets  that  jealousy 
and  prejudice    have   bestowed   upon  them. 
This,   however,  is  not  the  only  favourable 
point  of  view  in  which  they  may  be  placed ; 
for  they  have    most  ceitainly  advanced    a 
military  spirit,  and  widely  spread   the  rudi- 
ments  of  the  military  art;  and  when  these 
are  diffused,   nothing  is  wanting   to   make 
them  shine,   but  an    opportunity  of  calling 
them   into  action.     Without  such  an  oppor- 
tunity even  those  who  have  paraded  at  St. 
James's  cannot   be  called   soldiers.      They 
may  know  rather  more  of  the  routine  of  mi- 
litary returns  and   military   etiquette,    but 
these  are  not  essentials ;  and  many  volunteer 
corps  can  boast  of  youths  as  perfect  masters 
of  their  arms  as  the  drill    Serjeants  of  the 
guards.     This  was.  not   the  case  when  the 
volunteers  first  assembled,  and  were  in  many 
places  obliged  to  ride  miles,  to  learn  how  to 
shoulder  their  muskets.     Nor  is  this  diffu- 
sion of  the  rudiments    the   only  advantage 
gained,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  for  the 
country  can  behold  500,000  men  in  arms, 
with  much  more  composure  than  it  could,  a 
few  years  ago,    see  a  few  militia  assembled  ; 
and,   I   am    persuaded,    that   the  sensation 
which  would  be  felt  if  they  were  called  into 
action,  would  not  be  greater  than  what  was 
experienced  when    the    militia   were    first 
raised.     This  command  of  the  passions,  in  a 
country  so  obnoxious   to  alarm,    is  a  great 
point  gained,  and  though  you  may  not  allow 
me  to  call  it  an  increase  of  military  spirit,  I 
am  persuaded  it  is  an  increase  of  that  spirit, 
that  will,  in  the  day  of  danger  be  found  use- 
ful ;  that  will  cause  the  matron  to  look  up  to 
her  son  as  the   defender  of- his  country,  and 
to  display,  not  the  ensign  of  fear,    but  of 
Trafalgar.    Thousands  have  now  made  the 
musket  their  companion,   and  are  expert  in 
military  evolutions,  that  would,  a  few  years 
ago,    have  despised  it;  and  the  spirit  that 
roused  them  to  arms,   now  it  has   been  once 
cherished,  must  descend  to*the  next  genera- 
tion.    It  may  be  increased  or  it  may  be  di- 
minished ;   it  may  be  made  a  blessing,  or  it 
may  be  made  a  curse  to  the  country  ;   but  it 
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cannot  be  destroyed.  -And,  here  allow  me 
to  observe,  that  governments  have  more  fre- 
quently displayed  their  wisdom,  by  taking 
advantage  or'  the  spirit  of  the  times,  than  they 
have  By  attempting  to  create  a  new  one. 
The  volunteers  may  have  created  rather  more 
expense  to  the  country  than  can  be  well 
afforded,  and  some  retrenchment  might  be 
made,  particularly  in  allowance  for  perma- 
nent duty,  but  in  lieu  thereof  they  ought  not 
to  be  presented  with  derision.  Every  al- 
lowance they  have  received  was  offered  by, 
not  extorted  from,  government;  and  if 
these  are  to  be  lessened,  government  ought 
to  assign  their  reasons,  and  make  the  re- 
trenchments with  a  good  grace ;  for,  let  the 
fact  be  how  it  may,  there  is  too  much  differ- 
ence between  saying  "  we  cannot  afford 
you  the  money  we  offered  you,"  and  saying 
**  you  do  not  deserve  it,"  to  allow  one  to  be 
substituted  for  the  other.  These  retrench- 
ments might  be  made  without  danger ;  for 
whether  we  have  50,000  volunteers,  more 
than  the  present  establishment,  or  50,000 
less,  is  not  a  serious  object,  excepting  so  far 
as  the  expense  is  to  be  considered.  This 
flexibility  in  the  system  is  an  excellence  that, 
does  not  attach  itself  to  the  regulars;  for,  af- 
ter all  that  has  been  said,  our  manufactories, 
even  in  their  present  depressed  state,  cannot 
supply  but  a  certain  number  of  recruits,  and 
the  agricultural  parts  of  the  country  already 
experience  a  deficiency  of  labourers.  These 
are  circumstances  that  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed by  all  who  do  not  wish  to  see  measures 
enforced  that  would  throw  the  country  into 
confusion :  and  I  say,  enforced,  because  I 
am  persuaded  that  nothing  short  of  force 
will  enable  this  country  to  keep  up  a  larger 
regular  army  than  about  60,000  effective 
men,  independent  of  Ireland,  and  other  esta- 
blishments abroad.  Neither  shall  we  want 
it,  for  the  volunteers  can  furnish  40,000 
men  fit  to  join  the  regulars  and  militia,  and 
the  remainder,  if  under  martial  law,  would 
be  better  soldiers  in  three  weeks,  than  raw 
recruits  c»uld  be  made  in  three  montns. 
This  force  would  enable  government  to  bring 
100,000  men  to  act  in  one  point,  at  any 
time,  within  a  i'^w  days,  and  leave  a  large 
reserve  of  volunteers,  every  day  becoming 
good  soldiers.  With  such  an  army  what  oc- 
casion is  there  for  alarm  ?  What  occasion  for 
experiments  ?  What  occasion  for  the  con- 
gregated wisdom  of  the  whole  world?  A 
little  resolution  and  a  little  common  * 
may  yet  save  us.  With  respect  to  a  part  of 
the  volunteers  being  fit  to  join  the  regulars 
and  militia,  I  can  with  mucji  confidence  ap- 
peal to  the  returns  of  inspecting  field  offi- 
cers, by  no  means  attached  to  the  system, 
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and  I  have  not  intentionally  overcharged  any 
of  the  most  favourable  representations  ; 
therefore,  I  have  a  right  to  presume  thai  the 
volunteers  are  not  quite  useless;  that  they 
have  deserved  well  of  their  country,  and  that 
they  will,  whether  supported  1  v  govern- 
ment or  not,  if  ever  an  opportunity  presents 
itself,  pluck  themselves  a  solitary  leaf,  to 
hide  their  nakedness  and  .shield  them  fvorq 
reproach. — I  remain,  yours,  &c.  Richaiid. 
Cotsuood  Hill,  April  5,   1 81  (6. 


mr.  windham's  military  plan. 
Sir  ; — I  trust  you  will  indulge  us  in  the 
next  Number  of  the  Register  with  your  (  .>- 
servations  on  Mr.  Windham's  Military  pi.  n. 
Though  I  do  not  suppose  it  likely  that  anjf 
defect  will  escape  your  notice,  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  a  few  remarks  from  an  Oid  Sol- 
dier who  has  lo'.ig  cast  an  eye  of  hope  to  the 
time,  when  Mr.  Windham  would  stand 
forth  to  rescue  his  comrades  and  him  .f 
from  the  degradation  brought  on  the  profes- 
sion by  an  erroneous  system  of  sixty  year* 
standing.  To  the  outline  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's Plan,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  soldier's  condition,  I  have  no 
other  objection  than  that  he  seems  to  fall  far 
short  of  the  excellent  outline  proposed  by 
yourself.  But,  in  the  detail,  this  may  be 
remedied,  and,  provided  I  am  not  forced  to 
subscribe  to  his  animated  panegyric  on  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  I  will  not  cavil  on 
that  head.  But,  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  ask 
Mr.  Windham,  who  has  such  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  officers,  and  who  very  properly 
intends  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  Vo- 
lunteer Officers  to  command  those  of  the 
army,  whether  the  possibility  of  their  being 
so  commanded,  is  half  so  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  an  officer,  as  that  of  being  oblig- 
ed to  submit  to  the  same  command  from  an 
officer  of  Militia.  As  Mr.  Windham  sup- 
poses cases  in  the  former,  pray  Mr,  Cobbett, 
suppose  one  in  the  latter.  Suppose  a  young 
man  of  family  and  fortune  to  have  entered 
a  regiment  of  the  line,  suppose  it  possible 
that  this  youth  may  be  irregular  in  his  be- 
haviour, and  may  bring  on  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  commanding  officer,  and  hie 
quits  the  corps ;  suppose  him,  by  the  in- 
terest of  his  family,  to  procure  a  Lieutenant 
Colonelcy  of  a  Regiment  of  Militia,  and  in. 
that  situation  to  return  to  the  Garrison, 
whence  he  was  driven  the  week  before  ! 
Must  not  every  officer  of  his  former  corps, 
including  the  commander,  if  of  inferior 
rank,  drop  their  swords  and  receive  jthj> 
command  r  I  do  not  say  sjuch  a  cr.se  iuay 
have  literally  occurred,  but,  many  similar, 
and  as  revolting  to  a  soldier's  feelings.  .  Ygt, 
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the  Militia  establishment  is  not  only  to  be 
supported,  but,  it  seems  now  to  be  the 
theme  of  Mr.  W.'s  praise.  I  beg  again  to 
remark,  Sir,  the  one  is  only  a  possible  grie- 
vance, the  other  an  existing  one.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  one  or  two  short  observations 
on  the  Levy  proposed  by  him,  which,  I  con- 
ceive, will,  when  assisted  by  that  excellent 
skulking  plan  of  a  Volunteer  establishment, 
be  productive  of  discontent,  jealousy,  and 
evasion  :  and,  here  again,  the  Militia  are  to 
fce  resorted  to,  though  I  confess  I  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  newspaper  reports  on  this 
head  ;  but,  so  they  state  it,  that  the  Militia 
are  to  drill  this  Levy. — If  it  is  intended 
merely  to  infuse  into  the  people  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanical  movements,  the  Mili- 
tia are,  no  doubt,  as  well  qualified  for  this, 
as  any  other  men.  But  if  it  is  intended  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  youth,  the  no- 
bler sentiments  of  military  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, I  should  think  Militia  men  the  least 
fitted  of  all  men  for  the  task.  Will  they 
recommend  to  the  adventurous  that  service 
they  have  themselves  shunned  ?  Will  they 
not  rather  decry  it,  were  it  for  no  other 
reason,  but  for  that  of  increasing  their  own 
numbers  dependant  now  on  their  exertions  ? 
By  this  advantage  they  will  deprive  the  army 
of  its  best  recruits,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country. — It  is  needless  to  me  to  point  out 
to  you,  Sir,  any  more  of  the  glaring  de- 
fects of  this  plan  which  your  superior  ge- 
nius will  easily  discover,  nor  suffer  to  escape 
unnoticed.  Little  as  we  have  yet  seen  of 
this  Plan,  I  am  convinced  by  it  of  the  truth 
of  your  assertion,  that  if  we  are  not  to  have 
a  complete  change  of  system,  we  had  better 
leave  things  as  they  are.  An  army  on  the 
principle  of  your  plan,  with  a  levy  en  masse 
according  to  the  excellent  regulations  on  that 
head,  recommended  by  you  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Register,  page  120,  is  all  we 
wanted.  No  ballot,  nor  evasion,  nor  ex- 
ception, unless  to  numbers  of  an  effective 
Yeomanry.  The  drilling  of  this  Levy  would 
be  no  hardship  on  any.  It  might  be  done 
by  companies  of  veterans  who  have  com- 
pleted their  periods  of  service  ;  but,  who 
might  prefer  employment  in  this  way  to  any 
other  profession  :  not  bound  to  it,  but,  en- 
gaged from  year  to  year  ;  or,  it  might  be 
done  by  the  present  recruiting  troops  and 
companies  filled  up  to  their  establishment, 
and  who,  while  thus  engaged,  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  for  their  corps, 
a  class  of  men  very  superior  to  the  present 
composition  of  the  army.  Want  of  time 
prevents  me  offering  several  other  observa- 
tions, on  the  Yeomanry,  as  well  as  on  the 
Guards,  the  Royal   Waggoners,  and  some 
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other  military  abortions.  The  same  excuse 
must  be  urged  for  any  inaccuracy  in  this  let- 
ter. I  remain,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 
and  very  humble  servant, — Miles.  —  8th 
April,   1800. 

PAKTIES. 

Sir  ; As  a  great  admirer  of  your  Poli- 
tical Journal,  and  fully  believing  that  its 
contents  have  a  vast  influence  on  the  opinions 
of  the  wisest,  and  best  part  of  the  people  of 
England,  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with 
my  sentiments,  on  the  subject  of  that  part  of 
the  conduct  of  our  new  ministers,  which 
has  called  forth  such  strong,  and  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  such  erroneous  animadversions 
from  your  pen.  With  regard  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  auditorship,  and  Lord  Ellenborough's 
place  in  the  cabiuet,  (though  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  their  characters)  I  am  quite  of 
your  opinion,  and  notwithstanding  the  very. 
ingenious  speech  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the  latter 
subject,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  it  is  highly 
exceptionable.  I  think  there  is  also  some 
reason  for  remark  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  friends,  relative  to  India  affairs,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  production  of 
the  papers  requisite  to  elucidate  the  motives 
that  produced  a  conduct  so  generally  con- 
demned, as  that  of  Lord  Welles!  ey ;  but 
surely,  Mr.  Cobbett,  you  have  not  consider- 
ed the  conduct  of  these  gentlemen  with  that 
profound  attention,  nor  pronounced  that  de- 
cision upon  them,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  your  eminent  and  discriminating 
judgment;  when  you  say  in  your  Journal  oiT 
the  15th  of  March,  "'that  if  they  do  not 
'"  support  with  all  their  talents,  and  with 
"  all  their  means,  the  proposition  for  an  in- 
"  quiry  into  the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
"  there  will  not  be  one  single  man  of  sense 
"  and  of  honour  in  the  whole  country,  who 
"  will,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  in  coming  to 
"  an  unalterable  decision  as  to  their  charac- 
"  ter  and  their  views."  If  the  late  change 
in  his  Majesty's  councils,  so  generally  ap- 
proved, and  by  no  one  more  than  yourself, 
had  placed  none  but  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends 
in  the  government,  I  should  imagine  that 
under  such,  circumstances,  the  country  would 
have  anxiously  expected  from  them,  a  full 
and  fair  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  India;  and 
if  they  failed  in  their  duty,  the  decision  you 
now  call  for,  would  in  that  case,  have  been 
certain,  wise,  and  just.  But,  Sir,  when  I 
reflect  on  the  wish  of  the  country,  so  deci- 
dedly expressed,  that  his  Majesty  would  call 
to  his  councils  every  man  of  worth  and  /«- 
/trit,  without  regard  to  past  political  opi- 
nion; and  that,  in  consequence  of  that  wish, 
men  of  various  parties  have  been  selected,  to 
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fill  the  great  offices  of  state :  when  this  is 
duly  considered,  and  when  we  know  that 
some  of  them,  are  the  particular  friends  of 
the  late  minister,  and  who  on  that  account, 
are  naturally  strongly  disinclined  to  inquire 
into  the  various  transactions,  that  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  see  thoroughly  investi- 
gated; when,  Sir,  we  see  this,  can  there  be 
a  reasonable  hope,  that  such  an  investigation 
will  take  place,  as  in  other  circumstances 
would  be  essential,  and  might  with  propriety 
be  demanded. — If  these  sentiments  are  cor- 
rect, is  not  the  decision  which  you  call  for 
very  unreasonable  ?  If  I  could  persuade  my- 
self, that  in  expressing  these  sentiments,  I 
was  endeavouring  to  stifle  an  inquiry  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  my  country,  I  should 
consider  this  moment  the  most  ill  employed 
of  any  part  of  my  life :  I  must  however  con- 
fess, that  the  proposed  inquiries,  viewed  in 
the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  me,  will 
have  a  tendency  very  different  indeed  from 
the  pure  intentions  of  the  honourable  mover; 
and,  much  indeed,  do  I  fear,  that  the  pro- 
ceeding in  them,  will  seriously  injure  the 
country,  by  creating  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  leading  members  of  administration; 
and  that  too  at  a  time,  when  their  united  ex- 
ertions are  essentially  necessary  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country.  Should,  however,  this 
inquiry  still  be  persisted  in,  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  friends  will  act  such  a  part,  as 
not  to  weaken  that  credit  with  the  public, 
which  their  past  conduct  has  so  justly  enti- 
tled them  to.  I  am,  generally  speaking,  an 
advocate  for  inquiries  into  past  conduct,  from 
a  conviction  that  they  are  almost  always  at- 
tended with  beneficial  effects;  but  a  govern- 
ment formed  on  the  comprehensive  basis  of 
the  present  one,  does  truly  appear  a  proper 
exception  to  the  general  rule;  and  most  hap- 
py should  I  be,  if  my  sentiments  could  ob- 
tain the  sanction  of  a  man,  J  so  much  re- 
spect as  yourself,  as  that  alone  would  stamp 
in  my  mind  the  justness  of  them.  Let  the 
administration  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people  ;  let  their  conduct  be  strictly  watched 
by  their  opposers;  and  should  their  mea- 
sures be  inimical  to  the  real  interests  of  their 
country,  let  them  suffer  for  their  guilty  con- 
duct; but,  I  do  sincerely  hope  and  believe, 
that  the  measures  of  men  of  such  tried  inte- 
grity and  abdity,  must  prove  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  whole  community,  if  they  have 
the  support  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  To 
you,  Sir,  (who  look  to  reasoning  alone)  it  is 
unnecessary  I  know,  but  it  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  some  of  your  readers  (should  this  be 
honoured  with  a  place  in  your  valuable  pub- 
lication) to  be  assured  that  the  writer  is 
scarcely  known  to  any  one  of  his  Majesty's 
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ministers,  and  that  he  has  no  other  views  or 
wishes  than  the  good  of  his  country. — I  am, 

Sir,  &e. A  Whig. Guilford,  April 

6,  1805. 
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Sik  ;■ 1  read  the  short  but  sensible  and 

excellent  letter  of  Anglo  Hibernicus,   in  the 
last  number  ot  your  valuable  Register,  (see 
p.  4 70)  with  attention  and  pleasure.     The 
subject   has   often  drawn   my  attention  to- 
wards a  letter  for  the  public  eve,  and  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  offering  some  propositions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  shamefully  oppress- 
ed and  injured  Irish.     The  promised  letter 
of  your  correspondent,  will  restrain  me  for 
the  present  from  entering  minutely  upon  the 
subject.     Allow  me  then,  merely  to  touch, 
upon  it.     But  first  give  me  leave  to  tell  An- 
glo Hibernicus,  that  upon  following  up  the 
principle  he  has  here  begun  with,  he  cannot 
fail  to  interest  all  your  readers,  if  they  have 
the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart.     I  for 
one,  hope  sincerely  he  will  handle  the  sub- 
ject at  large,  and  go  on  as  he  has  begun.     It 
is  the  common  practice  to  speak  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Ireland,  as  brutes  and  savages,  lit-. 
tie  deserving  encouragement  or  attention.     I 
shudder  at  such  a  sentiment,  I  feel  a  horror 
of  the  person  who  can  so  lightly  talk  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  the  more  so,  when  I 
consider,  that  it  is  he  who  contributes  to  that 
state  of  wretchedness  and  woe. — To  me  it 
appears   a  disgrace  to  England,    that  they 
should  so  pride  themselves  on  their  supe- 
riority over  their  fellow  subjects.     Where- 
ever  an  opportunity  has  offered  they  have 
shown  themselves  equally  efficient  with  the 
inhabitants  of  their  sister  isle ;  and,  I  ask 
them,  Mr.  Cobbett,  would  it  not  be  more  to 
their  credit,  that  instead  of  the  constant  vol- 
ley of  abuse  uttered  against  the  Irish,  they 
endeavoured  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  not  by  a  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  for  I  consider  that  measure 
as  a  mere  job  to  serve  a  few  individuals,  and 
with  which  the  lower  class  have  little  to  do  ; 
but  of  that  at  another  opportunity. — I  mere- 
ly mean  to  hint  at  a  few  examples  set  by  the 
Irish  nobility,  and  men  of  landed  property, 
by  a   more    constant    residence    on    their 
estates,  examining  into  the  condition  of  their 
tenants,  letting  their  farms  not  to  that  de- 
testable class  called  viiddle  men,  but  to  those 
who  really  work  and  would  by  their  industry 
thrive,  by  cherishing  them  in  their  distress- 
es, and  associating  more  with  them,  so  that 
these  poor  creatures  may  partake  in  a  man- 
ner of  their  customs.     If  a  tenant  sees  that 
his  landlord  does  not  take  all  that   he  earns, 
and  pays  to   another  country,   but    spend* 
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some  of  it  amongst  them,  or  even  in  his  na- 
tive country,  would  it  not  be  a  stimulus, 
they  at  present  have  not,  *o  be  more  indus- 
trious ?  Is  it  not  so  in  England  ?  Was  not 
the  case  thus  in  France  under  the  old  sys- 
tem ?  And  whatever  people  talk  of  the  des- 
potism and  ambition  of  Buonaparte,  (which 
I  admit)  the  change  for  the  better  of  the 
lower  class  I  have  witnessed.  There  is  ano- 
ther hint  I  intend  offering,  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  government.  Under  the 
late  ministry  I  certainly  expected  nothing, 
nor  am  I  one  of  those  who  expect  every 
thing  from  the  present.  I  cannot  say  I  have 
that  implicit  confidence  in  them,  not  only 
from  the  characters  of  those  who  compose 
it,  but  from  many  of  their  acts,  as  weli  as 
inaction  in  certain  branches  of  the  political 
and  civil  dispositions.  But,  Sir,  I  could  wish 
to  see  some  act  of  the  Irish  government  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  people,  and 
this,  Sir,  I  think  might  be  accomplished,  by 
a  revision  of  the  laws,  both  statute  and  com- 
mon, and  especiallv  with  respect  to  juries; 
their  mode  of  elections,  and  if  there  were 
certain  establishments  for  the  instruction  of 
the  rising  generation,  it  would  be  of  consi- 
derable utility  ;  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
labour,  a  little  relaxation  from  the  present 
hours  of  work,  (of  course  the  wages 
will  be  in  proportion)  and  a  small  piece  of 
land  rented  with  rights  of  common,  toge- 
ther with  the  example  of  the  landlords  which 
I  have  before  mentioned,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  middle  man.  I  cannot  believe, 
but  that  the  condition  of  this  unfortunate 
people  would  be  materially  changed.  We 
should  hear  of  no  more  rebellions,  nor 
nightly  meetings,  they  would  have  what  all 
men  require,  and  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  do  so.  A  motive  which  is  the  only  de- 
fence a  country  has  from  invasion.' My 

opinion  of  the  present  administration  is  not 
formed  upon  their  refusal  to  comply  with 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  I  never  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  repeal  of  those  laws  mere- 
ly would  do  any  service  to  the  body  of  the 
Irish  people;  nor  can  1  be  convinced  by  all 
the  declamations  (I  have  seen  but  few  argu- 
ments) published,  nor  by  the  persuasive  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Fox,  to  alter  my  opinion. 
The  subject  would  be  too  long  for  this  let- 
ter ;   but  1  thought  it  proper  to  say  as  much, 

lest  such  a  conclusion  might  be  drawn. 

Have  we  seen  any  material  change  in  our 
diplomatique  corps  ?  It  is  loudly  called  for, 
we  are  ridiculed  throughout  Europe  ;  not  a 
moment   should  have  been  lost  in  such  a 
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Do  we  see  any  great  disposition  in 


change. 

the  ministry  to  resign  the  places  they  cannot 
compatibly  hold,  when  they  call  on  us  to  pay 
more  taxes  ?  Is  there  any  disposition  to  in- 
quire into  the  affairs  of  India?  That  mill- 
stone about  the  neck  of  England.  Yet  they 
call  on  us  to  pay  a  million  to  the  support  of 
the  Company.  Are  there  not  some  offices 
improperly  bestowed  ?  Were  there  no  bet- 
ter characters  in  the  country  worthy  of  them? 
How  can  these  men  reconcile  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  laid  a  tax  on  income?  They 
who  were  so  loud  against  Mr.  Pitt  for  de- 
stroying the  middling  classes,  have  done  the 
very  same  thing,  and  foolishly  too  ;  for  how 
in  God's  name  are  they  to  get  at  incomes  of 
£50  a  year,  arising  from  day  labouring"  peo- 
ple, and  few  earn  less  ?  Again,  would  it  not 
have  been  more  popular  to  have  eased  those 
incomes  of  2  or  3  or  even  400  a  jear  entire- 
ly and  increased  the  tax  proportionately  on 
those  of  10,000  and  upvards,  so  as  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  ?  It  has  occurred  to 
me  as  I  was  wrriting,  and,  I  therefore,  men- 
tion it  in  a  hasty  manner,  without  much 
consideration.  There  are  many  subjects  I 
have  not  touched  on,  for  I  do  not  expect 
them  to  do  every  thing  at  once.  I  wish  to 
see  a  beginning,  and  then  my  confidence 
will  begin.  I  have  troubled  you  Sir,  too  long, 
and  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  An  English- 
man. 

FOREIGN  OFFICIAL  PArER.      . 

Message  from  the  Emperor  Nopolcon  to  tlie 
trench  Senate,  dated  March  4,  JSO(i. 
Senators,  Wishing  to  give  a  proof  of  the 
affection  which  we  bear  to  the  Princess  Ste- 
phanie, niece  of  our  dearly  beloved  Spouse, 
we  have  affianced  her  with  Prince  Charles, 
hereditary  Prince  of  Baden,  and  have  judged 
it  expedient,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
adopt  the  said  Princess  Stephanie  Napoleon 
as  our  daughter.  This  union  appears  to  us 
to  be  likewise  conformable  to  our  policy, 
and  the  welfare  of  our  people.  Our  de- 
partments of  the  Rhine  will  contemplate 
with  pleasure  an  alliance  which  will  be  to 
them  a  new  motive  for  cultivating  the  rela- 
tions of  commerce  and  good  neighbourhood 
with  the  subjects  ot"  the  ^lector.  The  dis- 
tinguished qualities  of  Prince  Charles  of  Ba- 
den are  to  us  a  sure  guarantee  tor  the  hap- 
piness of  our  (laughter.  Accustomed  to  see 
you  partake  in  every  thing  that  interests  us, 
we  thought  we  ought  not  to  delay  inform- 
ing you  of  an  alliance  which  is  to  us  very 
agreeable.  Natolion. 
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"  That,  by  such  immoderate  waste  of  the  property  of  his  employers  (the  East-India  Company1,  and  by 
"  such  scandalous  breach  of  his  fidelity  to  them,  it  was  his  intention  to  eain  and  secure  the  attachment 
"  and  support  of  a  multitude  of  individuals,  by  whose  united  influence,  interest,  and  intrigues,  he  hoped 
"  to  be  protected  against  any  future  inquiry  into  his  conduct."  Article  V 11.  Impeachment  against 
Warren  Hastings. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Affairs  of  India.  (Continued  from 
pages  1/1,  MJ7,  23/,  303,  368,  460,  and 
530.)  In  page  531,  being  part  of  the  arti- 
cle last  referred  to,  the  history  of  Mr. 
Hudlestone's  intended  motion  for  laying 
before  the  House  of  Commons  a  Dispatch 
of  the  East  India  Directors,  was  given.  It 
was,  in  conclusion,  stated,  that  there  was 
no  doubt  entertained,  that  Mr.  Hudlestone's 
motion  would  noiv  be  made.  But,  from 
what  Ins  since  passed  in  parliament,  this 
opinion  appears  to  have  been  too  sanguine ; 
for,  it  is  ascertained,  that  Mr.  H.  has  aban- 
doned his  intention.  From  what  motive  this 
abandonment  has  taken  place,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine;  and,  indeed,  the 
thing  itself  is  immaterial,  except  as  another 
proof  of  the  state  in  which  the  East  India 
Directors  are  held  by  the  ministry  of  the  day; 
for,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  Dispatch 
has  gotten  abroad,  and  will  shortly  make 
its  appearance  in  print,  which  circumstance, 
however,  is  not  to  abate  our  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
keep  it  from  the  eye  of  the  parliament  and 
of  the  people,  who  are  now  called  upon  for 
such  immense  sums  of  money  to  make  up 
for  the  wasteful  expenditure  in  India.  — — 
Of  the  propriety  of  producing  this  paper  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  can,  I  think, 
be  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  any  man, 
whose  faculty  of  judging  has  not  been  com- 
pletely perverted  by  the  long  habit  of  en- 
deavouring to  screen  men  from  the  effects  of 
real  responsibility. The  East  India  Com- 
pany make  (as  we  have  before  seen)  a  con- 
tract with  the  nation,  according  to  which 
contract,  the  Company,  in  consideration  of 
vast  advantages  secured  to  them  at  the  na- 
tion's expense,  are  to  pay  to  the  nation 
500,0001.  a  year.  They  have  paid  this  sum 
but  one  year  out  of  thirteen ;  and,  instead 
of  paying  the  rest,  they  come  to  the  nation 
for  money  to  aid  them.  Thrcz  m'dlio7is  have 
the  ministers  already  raised  upon  us  in  taxes 
to  give  them ;  and,  no  one  denies  that  much 
m.^re  will  bz  wanted)  in  order  to  rescue  Uae 
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Company  from  that  "  brink  of  foggary," 
one  of  the  Directors  has  represented  them  to 
be  in  at  this  moment,  though  two  of  the  mil- 
lions, observe,  have  been  long  ago  received 
by  them  from  us.  In  this  state  of  things 
certain  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
wish  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  result,  and  the  more 
especially,  because  the  affairs  of  the  India 
Company  have,  during  the  whole  of  the  13> 
years,  been  annually  represented  to  the  par- 
liament as  increasing  in  prosperity.  One 
member  of  parliament,  in  particular,  im- 
putes the  blame  to  the  late  Governor  Gene- 
ral, who,  he  has  repeatedly  asserted,  has 
involved  the  Company  and  the  country  in 
these  difficulties,  by  having  undertaken  un- 
necessary and  unauthorised  wars,  and  by 
having  made  great  waste  of  the  money  of 
his  employers.  The  ministers,  or,  at  least, 
some  of  them,  assert,  that  the  Governor 
General  acted  with  the  approbation  of  those 
employers  ;  and,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
such  assertions  have  been  accompanied  with 
motions  for  papers  to  shew  that  the  assertions 
were  true.  The  East  India  Company,  by 
their  representatives,  the  Directors,  make 
contrary  assertions  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove, 
that  the  Governor  General  acted,  in  the 
cases  alluded  to,  not  only  without  their  ap- 
probation, and  against  their  wishes  and  their 
will,  but,  in  many  instances,  against  their 
positive  orders  conveyed  to  and  received  by 
him,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Hudlestone,  gives 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  the  im- 
portant dispatch  in  craestion,  and  which  dis- 
patch the  reader  will  find  described   in  the 

preceding  sheet,  page  531. Now,   I  ask 

the  reader,  what  can  be  more  just  and  more 
reasonable  than  this  ?  And,  can  he  possibly 
be  at  a  loss  to  determine,  what  must  be  the 
principal  motive,  on  the  other  side,  for 
wishing  to  prevent  this  paper  from  seeing 
the  light )  I  beg  him,  too,  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  Lord  Temple,  and  other  defen- 
ders of  Lord  Wellesley,  have  repeatedly 
boasted,  that,  such  was  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  h'u  friends  wished  for  the  production 
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establishments  in  India  ;  that  they  never  au- 
thorised the  expending  of  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  upon  a  palace  for  the  late  ■ 
Governor  General ;  that  they  never  autho- 
rised  the  disbursement  of  the   great   sums 
thrown  away  upon  the  wild  project  of  an 
Indian  college  ;  and,  in  short,  that  they  dis- 
approved, and  expressed  their  disapprobation, 
of  all  the   measures,    civil   as  well  as  mili- 
tary, by  which  their  inability  to  make  good 
their  bargain  was  produced.     But,  did  they, 
agreeably  to  the  law,  make  a  representation 
of   their  inability,  to  parliament,   through 
the  ministry  ?     No  :  they  kept  the  state  of 
their  affairs  a  profound  secret  between  the 
ministry  of  the  day  and   themselves;    by- 
which  means  they  prevented  the  parliament 
and  the  nation  from  discovering  the  evil  in 
time,   and  from  putting  a  stop  to  it.     And, 
shall  they  now,  now  that  it   is  too  late  to 
remedy  it ;   shall  they  now  come  to  us  for  an 
exemption   from  the  debt  which  they  ow& 
us  ;  a  debt,  which  exists  only  because  they 
kept  the  causes  of  their  inability  to  pay  from 
the  sight  of  those,  to  whom,  by  law,  they 
were  bound  to  state  them,    in  order  to    be 
entitled  to  any  indulgence  on  their  account  ? 
J.  S.  \V.  seems,  though  with  superabundant 
caution,  to  admit,  that  there  may  have  been 
transactions,  among  the  Company  and  their 
servants,   sufficient  to  destroy  the  plea  of 
unavoidable  inability;  but,  one  would  ga- 
ther from  the  whole  of  his  letter,  that  he 
would  have  us  give  them  money  firsts   and 
enquire  into  the  cause  of  their  poverty  after- 
zvards.     I  am  for  a  precisely  opposite  mode 
of  proceeding;  and,  beseeching  J.  S.  W.  to 
lay  aside,    for  a  little,  his  Leadenhall- Street 
jargon  about  assets  and  investments,   I   beg 
him  to  give  me  a  plain  answer   to  this  plain 
question  :  does  he  think,  that  the  East  India 
•Company  are  exonerated  from  the  demands 
which  the  nation  had  upon  them,   in  conse- 
quence of  the  act  of  the  33rd  Geo.  III. 
chapter  52nd  ?     Leaving  him  to  answei  this 
question,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  what  has, 
since  my  last  number,  occurred,  relative  to- 

the  affairs  of  India. Mr.  Paull  has  given 

notice  of  a  motion  for  further  papers, which 
motion  will  have  been  made  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  this  present  number.  Mr. 
Hudlestone  has  (on  Tuesday  the  loth  inst.) 
said,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  paper  (the  dispatch  above  spoken 
of),  for  the  production  of  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  move,  having  been  produced  in 
another  place  (the  India  House),  so  as  fully 
to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  his  motion 
for  that  paper  was  no  longer  necessary.  Mr.- 
Paull  has  given  notice,  that,  en  Tuesday, 
next,  the  2 2d  instant,  he  shall  bring  forward 
the  enormously  expensive  j  the  jirst  charge,  which  it  is  his  intention  tt> 


and  the  publicity  of  every  document  at  all 
connected  with  his  conduct ! Here,  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  state  what  has,  since  my 
last,  occurred,    with-   regard    to   this  great 
subject,  I  must  stop  to  notice  a  letter,  which 
will  be  found  in  page  600  of  this  number, 
signed  J.  S.  W.     The  writer,  in  adverting 
to  my  repeated  representation,  that  the  East 
India  Company  is  indebted  to  the  nation  to 
the  amount  of  6  millions,  together  with  the 
interest  thereon  accruing,  at  the  rate  of  15 
per  centum  per  annum,  says  that  I  am  in 
error;   because,  says  he,   the  bargain,  for 
the  payment  to  the  nation,  of  half  a  million 
'  a  year,  was  not  positive,  but  conditional  ; 
and,  the  condition  was,  that  the  said   half 
million  a  year  should   be   paid  out  of  the 
surplus,  after  other  named  charges  had  been 
duly  defrayed.     Agreed,  as  far  as  he  goeg  ; 
but,  was  there   no   other  condition  ?     Did 
the  act,  by  which  the  bargain  was  sanctioned 
(33  Geo.  III.  chap.  52),  leave  it  to  the  East 
India  Company  to  say  when  they  had  a  sur- 
plus and  when  not  ?     Did  it,  in  short,  give 
them  the  power  of  refusing  to  fulfil  this  part 
of   the    bargain    whenever    they  pleased  ? 
Were  not  the  possible  causes  of  inability    to 
pay  clearly  pointed  out  by  that  act  ?     And 
was  there  not  also  a  mode,  a  regular  mode 
of  representing  the  cause  of  the  inability  to 
parliament,    duly  provided  for?     J  S.  W. 
has  thought  proper  to  pass  over  all  this ;  but, 
does  he  think  that  I,  whose  object  it  is  to 
obtain  justice  for  the  burdened  people,  and 
myself  among  the  rest,  have  passed  it  over? 
Upon  certain  conditions  the  Company  were 
to  be  indulged  with  a  postponement  of  the 
annual   demand  upon  them  :    these  condi- 
tions, amongst  others,  were,  the  occurrence 
of  unavoidable  wars  and  expences,  and  the 
regularly  representing,  to  parliament,  through 
the  ministers,  the    state   of  inability,    and 
also  the  causes  of  it.     Have  these  conditions 
been  complied  with  ?     Have  the  ministers, 
from  the  passing  of  the  act  to  this  present 
day,  communicated  any  such  representations 
to  the  parliament  ?      Have   the    Company 
ever  made  any  such  representations  to   the 
ministers?     J.  S,  W.   if  he  be  not  much, 
yea  very  much  indeed,  more  ignorant  than 
the  person,  to  whom  he  has  thought  proper 
to  impute  error,  knows  that  they  have  not ; 
and,  he   must,  of  course,  know,    that  the 
Company  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  either 
in  law  or  equity,  entitled   to  one  moment's 
postponement  of  the  half  million  a   year, 
and  that  they  are,  to  all  intents  and  purpo- 
ses, indebted  to  the  nation  in  the  above-said 
amount.—— *The  Company,   by  their  repre- 
sematives,  the  Directors,   will  tell  us,  that 
they  disapproved  of  the  wars ;    that   tlu-ij 
disapproved  of 
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prefer  against  Lord  Wellesley.  And,  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  has  given  notice,  that, 
on  Monday  next,  the  2 1st  instant,  he  shall 
move  for  certain  papers,  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  that  nobleman. An  interest  lias, 

at  last,  been  excited  !  The  nation,  so  long 
deal",  has  opened  its  ears  :  it  has  opened  its 
eyes  after  such  long  and  such  obstinate  blind- 
ness :  after  such  a  tedious  night  of  worse 
than  ideot-stupidity,  it  is  fast  coming  to  its 
senses.  Neither  the  speeches  of  Sir  T. 
Metcalfe,  with  all  his  profundity ;  nor  the 
dinner-mongers,  with  all  their  boasted  wines 
and  delicacies,  have  been  able  any  longer  to 
continue  the  delusion.  The  demands  of 
millions,  dropping  in  one  after  another,  and 
to  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  income  of  the 
people,  begin  to  make  that  same  people 
think.  Yes,  they  really  do  begin  to  think, 
that  there  is  something  not  quite  right  in 
India.  They  begin  tu  think,  that,  after  all, 
honesty,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  is  the 
best  policy.  Good,  considerate,  humane  ; 
oh,  conscientious  people  !  Yes,  they  really 
begin  to  feel  for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and 
for  the  other  poor  princes  of  India  !  I,  for 
one,  told  them  what  these  Indian  victories 
would  end  in  ;  but,  Mr.  Francis  has  been  for 
twenty-two  years  repeating  the  lesson  to 
them.  Strange,  that  such  a  good,  humane, 
Magdalen-building,  Philantropic  -  Society, 
soup-shop,  negro-loving  people  should  never 
have  felt  for  the  princes  of  India  till  this 
moment ;  and  that,  too,  mark  me,  at  the 
very  hour  that  they  are,  very  quietly,  re- 
ceiving, as  a  boon  from  the  hands  of  their 
king,  a  million  of  money  taken  in  the 
Spanish  frigates  previous  to  the  war.  Won- 
derful morality !  But,  after  all,  they  do 
feel ;  and  that  is  good.  They  feel,  that, 
finally,  they  have  to  pay  for  ail  these  fine 
Indian  conquests,  about  which  so  many 
stupid  songs  and  poems  have  been  made, 
and  inserted  in  those  records  of  stupidity; 
the  London  magazines.  Let  them  feel; 
and  let  us  hope,  that  they,  and  that  all  the 
world  will  profit  from  their  feeling.  J.  S.  W. 
may  strive  to  justify  the  East  India  Company 
and  all  their  servants.  He  may  bring  us 
some  very  good  arguments  in  defence  of 
transactions  such  as  those  in  the  Carnatic 
and  at  Oude ;  but,  unless  he  can,  some  how 
or  other,  lessen  the  additions  which  those 
transactions  are  making,  and  will  still  make, 
to  the  Income  Tax,  he  may  be  assured,  that 
his  palliatives  will  all  prove  useless.  The 
people,  the  Philantropic- Society  naiion, 
have,  hitherto,  regarded  the  fortunes  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  nabobs  as  arising  from 
the  plunder  of  foreigners ;  but,  now  they 
begin  to  perceive,  that  they  themselves  are 
the  plundered  party  ;  and,   that  the  famous 
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India  wars  are  the  mere  channel  through 
which  the  wealth,  arising  from  the  labouf 
of  Britons,  finds  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  said  Nabobs.  They  used  to 
think  the  East  India  Company  another  name 
for  immeasurable  mines  of  gold:  they  now 
find  this  Company  of  Kings  upon  the  "  brink 
of  beggary .-"  so  poor  as  to  be  compelled  to 
come  and  ask  for  aid  out  of  the  Income  Tax  j 
and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  they  see,  that  all  the 
officers  of  the  Company,  civil  and  military; 
all  the  Directors  5  all,  in  short,  who  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  this  poor  Company, 
rolling  in  wealth  !  This  the  people  do,  at  last, 
begin  to  perceive ;  and,  I  venture  to  assure 
J.  S.  W.  that  he  will  not  be  able  again  to 
close  their  eyes,  unless  he  can  put  a  stop  to 

the  applications  for   parliamentary  aid. ■ 

Mr.  Baud's  intention  to  bring  on  his  charges 
is  very  proper,  and  very  prudent.  That  lie 
will  nought  extenuate,  I  do  hope  ;  and,  cer- 
tainly he  will  have  no  temptation  to  set 
down  aught  in  malice.  These  charges, 
once  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  of  course,  before  the  public,  we 
shall  all  see  what  is  the  extent  of  them.  The 
thing  will  be  under  our  eyes  in  a  regular,  a 
compact,  and'  in  somewhat  of  a  legal  form. 
There  will  be  the  means  of  entering  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
subject  one  at  a  time.  The  parliament  and 
the  nation  will  soon  come  to  something  like 
a  settled  opinion  upon  certain  points  at  least; 
because,  assuredly,  the  charges  will  no£ 
come   forth  unaccompanied  with  what  can 

be  said  in  the  way  of  defence. -To  say 

that  I  wish  Mr.  Paull  success  would  be  to 
express  a  wish  hostile  to  the  person  against 
whom  his  charges  are  to  be  made;  but,  I 
wish  to  see  him  ably  and  heartily  supported, 
and  I  shall  be  most  deeply  grieved,  if  I  do 
not  see  the  Fox  part  of  the  ministry  at  the 
head  of  his  supporters.  Mr.  Francis's  sup- 
port he  will  certainly  have  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
were  to  libel  the  House  of  Commons  to  sup- 
pose, that  such  a  cause  should  go  a  begging 
for  support.  Nevertheless,  if  there  were 
not  a  second  voice,  one  is  enough.  Let  the 
charges  be  produced  ;  let  us  see  the  proofs  ; 
let  us  hear  what  is  said  on  the  other  side; 
and,  then,  I'll  warrant  that  we  come  to  a 
decision  that  all  the  power  in  the  world  shall 

never    efface    from  our    minds. Before 

quitting  the  Affairs  of  India,  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  a  debate  that  took  place,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Wednesday  the 
loth,  first  giving  a  little  further  explanation, 
as  to  the  motion,  of  which  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton  has  given  notice,  and  which  is  to 
be  made  on  Monday  next.  This  motion  is 
for  the  production  of  the  paper,  the  very' 
important   paper,    which    Mr.  Hudieiton/ 
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after  re  plated  notices,  declined  to  move  for, 
because  it  had  been  produced  elsewhere  ' 
This  reason  did  not  appear  satisfactory  to  his 
lordship,  and,  therefore,  in  a  manner  be- 
coming his  rank  and  character,  he  instantly 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  it. 
I  have  before  congratulated  the  public  upon 
the  appearance  of  several  young  and  inde- 
pendent politicians  j  and,  amongst  them, 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  occupies  a  dis- 
tinguished place.  His  brother,  the  Marquis 
of  Douglas,  acted  a  most  excellent  part  upon 
the  question  of  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Pitt;  and,  blind  indeed  must  such 
men  be,  if  they  do  not  perceive,  that  this  is 
the  road  to  valuable  renown.  They  have 
seen  enough  of  the  miserable  fruits  of  in- 
trigue and  of  mere  party  politics.  They 
have  seen  the  pursuers  in  that  chase  hunt 
one  another  down.  They  have  seen  them, 
each  in  his  turn,  shouting  victory  ;  and,  each 
in  his  turn,  defeated  and  disgraced.  They 
have,  though  their  life  has  not  yet  been  very 
long,  seen  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
.to  convince  them,  that  an  abandonment  of 
principle  leads  to  dishonour  in  public,  and 
to  remorse  and  anguish  in  private,  as  surely 
as  time  leads  to  the  grave.  This  lesson  the 
world  has,  indeed,  at  all  times,  been  taught ; 
but,  never,  perhaps,  in  accents  so  persuasive 
as  at  present ;  and,  let  us  hope,  that  the  ef- 
fect will  be,  in  some  cases  at  least,  propor- 
tioned  to   the   means. The    debate    of 

Wednesday  was  upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, relative  to  a  bill,  just  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  respecting  the  payment  of 
creditors,  or  pretended  creditors,  of  the  Na- 
bob of  Arcot.  The  reader  will  remember, 
that  this  Nabob  was  one  of  the  unfortunate 
princes,  with  whom  Lord  Wellesley  had  to 
da.  He  will  also  remember,  that  the  cause 
of  this  prince  was  espoused  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, who,  so  early  as  1 802,  moved  for  a 
great  quantity  of  papers,  whereon  to  proceed 
to  an  inquiry  into  that  affair.  These  papers 
were  printed  ;  they  have,  for  more  than  two 
years,  been  before  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  yet  no  motion  relating  to  them  has  been 
made  by  that  gentleman.  This  was  what 
•Vlr.  Francis  alluded  to  when  he  said,  that 
"  it  was  his  misfortune  to  act  almost  alone 
"  upon  I  hose  subjects  hitherto.  Neverthe- 
•'  less,  he  would  still  venture  to  hope  for 
'''  the  aid  of  some  gentlemen  who,  upon  the 
•  former  investigation  of  India  affairs,  had 
■  acquired  some  celebrity  by  their  exertions 
•;  on  that  occasion,  and  several  of  whom 
■'•  were  still  members  of  this  house.  If  it 
"  were  orderly h  he  would  now  call  on  them 
"  l>y  name  ;  but  he  hoped,  however,  to  de- 
signate them  so,  as  without  any  violation 
-.  |  .:i luuucuuiry  order,  to  arrest  their  at- 


"  tention,  and  induce,  if  possible,  their  at- 
"  tention  and  aid  in  the  discussion  of  Wed- 
"  nesday  next.  One  of  them  was  an  hon. 
"  member  for  Norwich ;  another  was  a 
"  right  hon.  friend  of  his,  conspicuous  for 
"  the  brilliancy  of  his  eloquence  on  a  for- 
"  mer  celebrated  subject.  In  regretting  the- 
"  absence  of  that  right  hon.  gent,  he  was 
ft  conscious  that  he  only  expressed  the  com- 
"  mon  feeling  of  that  house,  which  he  had 
"  not  of  late  illumined  by  the  light  of  his 
"  countenance.  He  hoped  the  right  hon. 
"  gent,  had  not  passed  into  injinite  space, 
"  never  to  return  to  that  house  again  ;  foF 
"  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  cha- 
"  racter,  his  spirit,  and  integrity,  and  trust- 
"  ed  he  would  be  induced  to  accept  this  his 
"  earnest  invitation,  to  attend  once  more  in 
"  his  place  on  Wednesday,  and  take  part 
"  in  a  discussion  which  he  was  so  competent 
"  to  elucidate  by  his  knowledge,  and  en- 
"  liven  by  the  vivid  splendour  of  his  elo- 
"  quence." It  is  proper  to  say,  how- 
ever, that,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  it  was, 
without  this  summons,  Mr.  Sheridan's  re- 
solution to  attend  upon  all  questions  relating 
tp  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  That  he  will  at- 
tend, and  will  do  justice  to  the  subject,  I, 
for  my  own  part,  have  little  doubt ;  and, 
having  been  confidently  assured,  that  this 
was  his  resolution  before  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Francis  was  made,  I  have  thought  it  quite  pro- 
per to  state  the  substance  of  my  information. 

Military  Affairs. In  the  preceding 

sheet,  p.  513  and  the  following  ones,  som« 
remarks  were  offered  upon  the  new  military 
measures  proposed  to  be  adopted.  In  the 
same  page  reference  was  made  to  all  the  se- 
veral articles,  which,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  army,  had  appeared  in  the  present  Vo- 
lume of  this  work.  Pages  534  and  538  con- 
tained two  other  letters,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  making  part  of  the  discussion; 
and,  in  the  present  Number  will  be  found, 

1.  A  letter,  signed  Publius,  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  plan  of  Brigadier  General  Stew- 
art, which  was  noticed  in  a  previous  sheet, 
and  of  which  Publius  has  not  been  able  to 
induce   me  to  change  my  opinion.     And, 

2.  A  letter  from  "  a    country-gentle- 

"     MAN      AND      A      VOLUNTEER      OFFICER,  " 

commenting  upon  what  was  said  by  me,  in 
page  520,  upon  that  part  of  Mr.  Windham's 
measure  which  relates  more  particularly  to 
the  lrohniteer  officers  and  corps.  Upon  this 
last  letter,  as  a  sort  of  defence  of  the  Volun- 
teer establishment,  and  as  coming  very  op- 
portunely to  be  illustrated  by  the  present 
conduct  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  Volunteer 
corps,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
begging  the  reader  fir^i  to  turn  to  the  letter 
itself:  and,  after  these  remarks,  there  is  a 
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word  or  two  to  be  said  about  the  Germans, 
who  have  been  brought  into  this  country,  in 
such  numbers,  and,  if  I  am  well  informed, 
with  an  intention  of  keeping  them  here!"—— 
The  Volunteer  officer  sets  out  with  a  com- 
plaint against  the  language,  in  which  I  speak 
(particularly  in  page  520)  of  the  Volunteer 
officers  and  corps,  and  also  of  the  inspecting 
field  officers.  If  he  means  to  speak  as  a  cri- 
tic, my  answer  is,  that,  in  words  themselves 
there  is  nothing  improper,  unless  they  are 
offensive  to  the  ear  of  unaffected  modesty  ; 
not  that  sort  of  modesty,  whence  a  harlot  is 
induced  to  give  the  term  of  small-cloaths  to 
breeches,  but  real  modesty  ;  and,  I  do  trust, 
that,  in  the  words  which  "  the  country  gen- 
tleman" complains  of,  there  is  nothing  offen- 
sive thereunto.  Then,  as  to  the  application 
of  words,  the  rule  certainly  is,  that  the  phrase 
should  be  suited  to  the  subject  5  and,  think- 
ing as  I  do  of  the  Volunteer  establishment, 
and  of  the  particular  persons  to  whom  I  was 
pointing,  it  would  have  become  me  to  use, 
if  I  could  hare  found  them,  phrases  still 
lower  than  those  which  I  did  use.  It  has 
always  been  accounted  an  excellence  in  lan- 
guage, that  it  affords  a  choice  of  synonymous 
terms ;  and  the  reason  is,  not  because  you 
are  thereby  enabled  to  avoid  a  monotony  of 
sound  ;  for  that  is  an  object  of  very  inferior 
importance;  but,  because  you  are  enabled 
to  suit  your  phrase  to  the  subject  upon  which 
you  are  writing  or  speaking;  though,  it 
must  be  evident  enough,  that,  if  complaints 
like  that  of  my  correspondent  were  to  be 
listened  to,  all  the  advantages,  or,  at  least, 
the    principal    advantage,    of   synonymous 

terms  would  cease. But,   it    is  the  facts 

with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  do;  and  first, 
with  respect  to  **  toad-eaters."  This  is  a 
very  good  phrase  ;  it  means  men,  who  deal 
in  gross  and  mjsome  adulation,  at  the  same 
time  that  they,  from  the  bottom  of  their 
souls,  despise  the  objects  of  it.  I  have  never 
said  that  alt  the  inspecting  field-officers  were 
persons  of  this  description;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  any 
one  of  them ;  but,  of  many,  and  of  many 
persons  in  much  higher  rank  too,  have  I 
read  the  speeches  and  other  fulsome  effu- 
sions in  the  newspapers,  and,  of  all  these  ef- 
fusions do  I  pronounce  the  authors  to  be 
toad-eaters;  and  toad-eaters,  too,  of  the 
most  despicable  kind;  for  what  can  be  so 
despicable,  as  to  see  men  of  exalted  rank  or 
of  an  exalted  profession,  abandoning  their 
own  superiority  together  icith  the  superiority 
of  their  profession,  in  order  to  gain  the  ap- 
plause (and,  in  all  appearance,  with  a  view 
to  emolument  to  be  therefrom  derived)  .of 
those  to  instruct  and  command  whom  they 
are  especially  appointed?  In  Col.  Sharpe,  I 
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am  glad  to  see  exhibited  an  instance  of  the 
contrary;  but,  I  do  think,  that  my  corre- 
spondent ought  not  to  have  expected  me  to 
insert  what  he  has,  so  much  in  detail  said 
upon  this  gentleman's  conduct,  especially  as 
I  had  mentioned  no  names,  and  had  alluded 
to  nothing  but  what  had  appeared  in  print. 

That  the  Volunteers,  with   whom  this 

correspondent  is  particularly  acquainted, 
may  not  have  possessed  the  means  "  to  con- 
gregate, to  toast,  and  to  guttle,"  I  can  readily 
believe;  but,  what  else  has  there,  for  years, 
been  going  on  amongst  the  Volunteers  in 
and  about  London  ?  Since  the  establishment 
of  these  corps,  in  1603,  when  has  there  a 
week  passed  without  the  appearance  of  co- 
lumn upon  column,  in  the  newspapers,  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  breakfasts,  the  dinners, 
the  collations;  the  meats  and  the  liquors ^ 
the  gasconading  toasts  and  songs;  the  emp- 
ty, the  stupid  speeches,  and  the  more  stupid 
letters,  of  these  Volunteer  corps  and  their 
officers  ?  Are  all  these  forgotten,  does  my 
correspondent  think  ?  Or,  did  he  never  hear 
of  them  ?  Did  he  never  hear  of  Colonel  Pitt, 
while  a  hired  singer  was  bawling  forth  the 
praises  of  the  Volunteers  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  table,  toasting  "  the  Volunteers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  a  speedy  meeting  with 
Buonaparte  on  our  own  shores  ?"  Where  has 
my  correspondent  been,  that  he  has  never 
heard  of,  that  he  has  never  felt  disgust  ap- 
proaching to  nausea,   at  these  things? 

"  In  the  country  it  has  not  been  so."  And 
who  ever  said  it  was?  And,  here  I  must 
complain  of  unfairness  on  the  part  of  my 
correspondent;  for,  how  could  he  suppose, 
that  I  meant,  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
would  run  die  risk  of  sitting  down  to  table, 
in  Suffolk,  along  With  hair-dressers  and  tur- 
tle-soup makers  ?  1  have,  too,  as  mv  reader* 
will  bear  testimony,  constantly  said,  that  the 
Volunteers  in  country  places  and  particularly 
such  yeomanry  as  my  correspondent  de- 
scribes, were  likely  to  be  of  some  use,  if  not 
brought  into  bodies  too  large,  and  if  kept 
away  from  the  caballing  battalions  of  great 
towns.  I  have  also  frequently,  in  answer  to 
the  base  misrepresentations  of  the  Addingtcn 
writers,  said,  that,  as  to  many  of  the  Volun- 
teers, I  thought  they  had  entered  upon  the 
service  with  the  best  possible  motives,  I  am 
not  bound  to  repeat  these  exceptions  every 
time  I  write  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  is  un- 
fair in  the  extreme  to  argue  as  if  the  excep- 
tions had  never  been  made.  How  often  has 
it  been  observed,  that  almost  every  man  I 
am  acquainted  with  is,  in  some  way  or  other, 
a  Volunteer?  And,  as  to  Mr.  Windham, 
whom  the  volunteer  writers  have  chosen  to 
consider  as  the  personal  enemy  of  everv  mnl 
who  belongs  to  the  establishment   it  is  wall 
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known,  that  he  is  a  Volunteer  colonel,  or 
major,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  that  he 
was,  as  such  presented  at  court !  Is  it  not, 
then/ extremely  unfair  to  argue  as  if  we, 
who  disapprove  of  the  Volunteer  system, 
were  the  enemies  of  the  men  who  belong  to 

those  corps? "Why  do  you  thank  God, 

"  that  the  Volunteers  are  to  be  disbanded  ?" 
And,  might  I  not  say,  why  do  you  ask  me 
that  question  ?  Me,  whom  you  have  heard 
give  my  reasons,  over  and  over  again,   even 
to  the  wearying"  of  the  public,   for  wishing 
this  measure  to  be  adopted  ?  After  having  so 
often  stated  one's  reasons  in  support  of  a  pro- 
position,   it  is  too  hard  to  be  asked,  in  one 
hort  dry  sentence,  why  we  make  the  propo- 
sition ?    But,  amongst  many  other  reasons 
that  I  have  given,  one  was,  that  the  Volun- 
teer corps  were  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  time 
of  real  urgency ;  that,   upon  the  near,  pros- 
pect of  real  hard  duty,  they  might  disband 
themselves;  that  they  might,   at  any  mo- 
ment, do  this  from  mere  caprice;  and,  more 
than  once,   I  have  begged  the  advocates  of 
the  system  to  consider,  that  these  corps  were 
deliberative  bodies,  that  they  would,  if  suf- 
fered to  remain,  canvass  the  measures  of  the 
King  and  of  the  parliament,  and  that,  they 
might  so  connect  themselves  by  correspon- 
dencies, or  otherwise,  asto  over-rule  the  de- 
cisions of  the  parliament,  or,  at  least,  to  in- 
fluence those  decisions.     Whether  this  rea- 
son was  a  sound  one,  or  not,  we  may  now 
be  better  able  to  judge  from  the  conduct  of 
the  Volunteer  corps  in  Southwark,  of  whose 
proceedings,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's speech    in   the  House  of  Commons-, 
the  following  proclamation  will  convey  suf- 
ficient intelligence.     "   Orderly  Room,  Cris- 
t' tie  Street,   Southwark,  April  11,    1806. 
"  Mr.  Secretary  Windham  having  officially 
"  disapproved  of  the  Volunteer  system  as  it 
"  now  stands,   and  proposed  new  arrange' 
"  merits  of  military  drfence  inconsistent  with 
"  the  present  establishment  of  the  corps,  the 
"  military    committee    hereby    inform    the 
f  members  they  have  deemed  it  proper  to 
"  disband  it:  to  effectuate  which,   the,  pri- 
"  vates,   forming  part   of    the   committee, 
"  have,   in  their  own   names,  and  in  the 
"  names  of  the  rest,  delivered  in   their  re- 
"  signations  as  members  of  the  '   St.  Sa- 
"  viour's,  Southwark,  Volunteer  Infantry,' 
"  to  die  commanding  officer  ;  and  the  offi- 
"  cers  have  resigned  their  commissions  into 
"  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Lord  Lieutenant, 
"  that  they  may  not    militate   against    any 
"  new  arrangements  of  the  government." 

■ There    needs   no  comment  upon  this. 

Its  insolence  is  equal  to  its  stupidity,  and  the 
jatter  is  equal  to  the  former.  These,  ob- 
serve, are  aomngstour  "  gallant  cejeaJers/' 


who  were  thanked,  in  anticipation,  by  the 
senators  at  Westminster ;  and,  they  are,  too, 
amongst  those  very  corps,  those  selected  he  • 
roes,  who,  being  upon  a  trip  to  Epsom 
Downs,  actually  voted  the  erection  of  a  mo- 
nument there,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
their  deeds !  I  am  a  Surrey  man  ;  my  coun- 
ty shall  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  be  disgraced  by 
such  a  monument ;  and,  should  it  be  erect- 
ed, I  will  most  assuredly  purchase  some 
trifling  copyhold  cottage  in  the  manor, 
in  order  to  possess  the  legal  right  of 
throwing  it  down,  as  an  encroachment 
upon  the  common  ;  for,  if  its  foundation 
rob  but  one  single  sheep  of  one  single  hour's 
feed  in  a  year,  nay,  if  it  rcb,  only  once  in  se- 
ven years,  a  rabbit  of  its  supper,  who  will 
say  that  its  cost  is  not  far  beyond  the  worth 

of  the   object  purchased? We  are  told, 

that  this  is  a  single  instance  of  refractory  be- 
haviour.    We  have  seen  scores  of  sach  in- 
stances.    But,     at    present,    it    may  be    a 
single    instance ;     and    let    us    hope    that 
it    will ;     though,    I    must    confess,    that 
the  hopes  which  the  Morning  Chronicle  en- 
tertains, from  the  tranquilising  circular  letter 
of  Col.  Alcock,  has  not  much  weight  with 
me,  especially  when  I  consider,    that  the 
said  colonel  is  a  clerk   in  the   Treasury,   or 
something  of  that  sort ;    treasurer  of  the 
county,  I  believe,  supported  by  his  relation 
at  Whitehall.     For  the  obedience  of  this  co- 
lonel, as  well  as  for  that  of  the  whole  corps 
at  Somerset-House,  the  ministry  of  the  day 
have  always  a  good  security ;  but,   for  that 
of  the  volunteer  corps  in  general,   they  have 
none  at  all ;  and,   blind  indeed  must  be  the 
man,  who  is  not  now  convinced  of  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  relying  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  upon  means  so  very  precarious. 
If,  merely  to  mention  the  volunteer  system 
with  disapprobation  ;  if  the  war  minister's 
merely  intimating  his  intention   to  propose 
new  arrangements    with    regard  to   it;    if, 
merely  upon  this,   the  volunteer  corps,   or 
any  one  of  them,   disband  themselves,  what 
security  can  you  have  for  their  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  the  government,  in  case  of 
actual  necessity  ?    Every  man  who  reflected, 
saw,   that  when    the   moment  came  to  call 
upon  those  corps  for  real  service;  for  march  - 
i  ng  to  a  great  distance  from  their  homes  and 
their  business  ;  for  the  sustaining  of  consi- 
derable  losses ;    for  the  enduring  of  great 
bodily  fatigue,  accompanied   with  all   sorts 
of  privations;    every  reflecting  man  saw, 
that,   at  such  a  time,  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  experiencing  a   refractory  beha- 
viour, and  that,  when  the  pinch  came,  some- 
thing or  other  would  be  found  out,  or  in- 
vented,  as  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  theg  o- 
1  vernmeut.     But,  now,  I  think,  that  no  re« 
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flection  is  required  upon  the  subject.  v\  e 
have  the  verification  of  the  fact  before  our 
eyes ;  and  I  do  hope  that  the  parliament 
will  profit  from  this  timely  experience,  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  establishment  alto- 
gether, and,  if  the  driling  scheme  is  to  be 
persevered  in,  to  make  no  exceptions  in  be- 
half of  the  volunteer  corps,  who,  they  may 
be  assured,  will  be  continually  rinding  out 
some  pretext  or  other  whereon  to  ground  a 
justification  of  disobedience  to  the  commands' 
of  the  government.  As  to  the  yeomanry, 
there  might  be  some  exception  ;  but,  short 
of  apian  something  like  that  of  Major  Cart- 
wright's,  I  do  not  clearly  see  how  any  ex- 
ception can  very  well  be  made.  A  regular 
army,  and  a  people  armed  and  trained;  these 
are  what  we  want,  and  we  want  nothing 
else  :  assuredly  we  do  not  want  men  assem- 
bled in  corps,  the  officers  having  military 
rank,  and  die  whole  corps  having  the  power 
of  disbanding  themselves  at  any  moment 
that  they  please.  Call  you  this  military 
service  ?  Service  having  rank  and  pay,  but 
secured  by  no  bond,  and  subject  to  no  com- 
mand! "  Such  service,''  if  one  may,  with- 
out risking  the  charge  of  levity,  quote  the 
description,  "  is,  indeed,  perfect  freedom." 

1   am   by  no  means  inclined  to  deny, 

that  my  correspondent,  as  well  as  many 
thousands  of  others,  have  pat  themselves  to 
great  expense,  and  have  undergone  consider- 
able fatigue,  on  account  of  their  being  in  vo- 
lunteer corps.  I  can  sympathize  with  a 
man,  who  has  "  endured  all  the  rigours  of 
■*  the  season,  during  frequent  field-days,  in 
**  the  month  of  December,  upon  ground 
"  lying  very  high,  and  without  a  tree  to  af- 
"  ford  him  shelter ;  and  that,  too,  after 
"  having  ridden  9  or  18  miles,  in  order  to 
"  get  to  the  scene  of  action  ;"  but,  I  can, 
partake,  too,  in  idea,  of  the  smiling  fire-side 
at  his  return  ;  of  the  table  well  covered  ;  of 
the  liquors  waiting  for  his  selection,  while 
the  servants,  after  taking  off  his  boots  and 
bringing  his  slippers,  are  gone  to  attend  to 
his  horse  ;  and,  I  do  know,  that  this  horse 
has  a  much  better  house  and  a  much  better 
bed  than  a  real  soldier  can  expect  at  the  end 

of  a  day's  marching  or  a  day's  fighting. 

But,  the  expense  !  And,  here,  I  must  make 
a  serious  complaint  against  my  correspon- 
dent. He  reproaches  me  with  speaking 
contemptuously  of  the  volunteer  system, 
seeing  what  great  expenses  the  volunteers 
have  put  themselves  to.  Now,  I  throw  my- 
self upon  the  justice  of  my  readers,  I  ask 
them,  whether  I  have  not  constantly  repre- 
sented these  expenses  (which  I  always  re- 
garded as  inseparable  from  the  establish- 
ment) as  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  volun- 
teer system  ?  Whether  I  have  notj  all  along 
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complained  against  these  expenses  ?  And, 
whether  my  correspondent  is  not  here  fully 
confirming  the  statement  of  Mr.  Windham, 
who,  iu  opening  his  plan,  said  that  the  pri- 
vate expense  was  equal  to  the  public  expense 
of  the  establishment,  and  who  was  so  posi- 
tively and  so  boisterously  contradicted  by  the 

still  remaining  adherents  of  the  system  ? ■ 

I  said,  in  page  521,  "  Wc  have  seen  their 
*'  (the  volunteers)  bullying  advertisements 
"  too  long.  We  have  too  long  endured 
"  their  insolence,  and  their  violations  of  the 
"  law."  Of  these  my  correspondent  says, 
he  has  seen,  and  heard,  nothing:  where- 
upon one  might  ask  him,  in  what  snug  cor- 
ner of  this  island  he  has  been,  living  for 
these  three  years  last  past  ?  '  For,  is  there  in 
any  place,  whereunto  men  resort,  and  where 
they  come  at  a  sight  of  the  ordinary  vehicles 
of  information  ;  is  there  any  such  place, 
where  these  things  have  not  been  heard  of? 
And,  seriously  speaking,  will  my  correspon- 
dent say,  that  he  has  never  heard  of  the 
bold  attempts  at  assessing  and  raising  money 
upon  the  people  by  the  committees  of  vo- 
lunteer corps,  not  unaccompanied  with  threats 
against  those  who  should  refuse  to  submit  to 
their  precepts ;  that  he  has  never  heard  of 
the  riot  at  Chester,  of  the  breaking  open  of 
the  jail  there,  and  of  the  setting  of  the  pri- 
soners at  liberty  ;  that  he  has  never  heard  of 
the  firing  upon  the  King's  officers  and  sailors 
engaged  in  apprehending  marine  deserters 
at  Mounts  Bay ;  that  he  has  never  heard  of 
avolunteer,  who,  being  jeered  by  a  neigh- 
bour on  account  of  his  soldiering,  clubbed 
his  musket,  knocked  down  the  jester,  and 
killed  him,  was  afterwards  set  free  by  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter  ?  Will  my  corres- 
pondent seriously  say,  that  he  has  never 
heard  of  any  of  these,  or  of  the  scores  (I 
might  say  hundreds)  of  other  instances  of 
insolence  and  violation  of  the  law,  of  which 
the  volunteers  have  been  guilty  ?  And,  I  ask 
him  this  question  :  what  does  he  think  would 
be  the  sentence  upon  a  soldier  of  the  regular 
army,  who  should  club  his  musket  and  kill  an 
inhabitant  of  Ipswich  for  laughing  at  him  ? 
Let  him,  first  well  reflecting  upon  what  he 
says,  answer  me  that  question ;  and,  such 
reflection  may  probably  enable  him  to  find 
a  reason,  without  going  any  further,  for 
my  thanking  God,  that  there  is  a  prospect 

that  the  volunteers  shall  be   disbanded. 

There  remains  but  one  part  of  my  corres- 
pondent's letter  whereon  to  remark  ;  and 
that  is  the  part  where  he  has  recourse  to  the 
old  argumei  t  of  experience,  drawn  from  the 
example  afforded  by  the  history  of  the 
French  army,  during,  and  since,  the  revo- 
lt tion  in  that  country.  His  words  are  these  : 
"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  why  you  attack 
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We  have  seen  many  |  to  life. Is  this  not  so  ?  Is   this  not  no- 
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«  Colonel  Birch 

"  men,  during  the  French  revolution,  rise 
"  to  the  highest  commands,  whose  former 
"  avocations  were  as  little  military  as  the 
"  rolling  of  puffs  or  the  seasoning  of  soups." 

■ And,  here,  I  have  a  two-fold  ground 

of  complaint  against  my  correspondent : 
first,  that  he  has  neglected  that  which  is  an 
essential  duty  with  any  one  who  has  recourse 
to  an  argument  of  experience,  to  wit,  the 
proof  of  the  facts,  whereon  such  argument 
is  founded.  If  the  facts  be  of  perfect  no- 
toriety, or,  if  they  be  admitted  by  the  ad- 
versary, then  the  proof  may  be  dispensed 
with  ;  but,  if  you  have  neither  of  those  to 
proceed  upon,  your  argument  has  no  logical 
foundation,  and  may,  therefore,  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  without  at  all  impairing  the 
cause  of  your  opponent.  Next,  I  have  to 
complain,  that  my  correspondent,  re-urges 
this  argument  (admitting  it  to  have  a  foun- 
dation in  fact)  without  any  attempt  at  a  re- 
futation of  the  arguments  used,  and,  I 
think,  successfully  used  against  it.  This 
example  afforded  by  the  history  of  the 
French  revolution  has  been,  over  and  over 
again,  shown  to  be  no  example  at  all,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  volunteer  system  of  England  ; 
and,  before  it  was  again  seriously  brought 
forward,  some  attempt,  at  the  very  least, 
should  have  been  made  to  prove,  that  it  was 
an  example  in  point. 1  will  not,  how- 
ever, avail  myself  of  these  omissions,  but 
will  once  more  give  an  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  experience  of  the 
French  revolution  3  first  observing,  that,  as 
to  Colonel  Birch,  I  have  not  attacked  him 
at  all.  I  have  said  no  evil  of  him.  I  have 
imputed  no  blame  to  him.  I  have  rather 
spoken  well  of  him  3  and,  which  cannot  be 
an  object  beneath  the  Colonel's  considera- 
tion, I  have  bestowed,  by  implication  at 
least,  high  praises  upon  those  tarts  and  that 
soup,  which  form,  after  all,  the  most  in- 
teresting   object  of  his    attention. The 

men,  who,  from  low  life,  have,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
risen  to  high  commands  in  the  army,  were, 
chiefly,  soldiers  in  the  regular  army  previous 
to  the  revolution.  Those  of  them,  who  en- 
tered the  army  since  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  fought,  previous  to  their 
promotion,  through  several  arduous  and 
sanguinary  campaigns.  They,  before  they 
became  officers,  out-fought  hundreds,  and 
out-lived  thousands  upon  thousands,  of  their 
comrades  in  arms.  The  school,  in  which 
they  acquired  their  qualifications  for  com- 
mand, was,  the  camp,  and  the  field  of  bat- 
tle 5  they  fought  their  way  upward  to  their 
reward,  aided  by  physical  endowments  that 
enabled  them  to  survive  every  thing  hostile 


toriously  true  ?  And,  if  it  be,  it  remains 
with  my  correspondent  to  shew,  what  fea- 
ture of  similarity  there  is  between  these 
men  and  our  volunteer  officers.  True,  that, 
"  formerly,  their  avocations  might  be  as 
"  little  military  as  the  rolling  of  puffs  or 
"  the  seasoning  of  soups."  This  wight  be 
the  case,  in  sorme  few  instances ;  nay,  for 
argument's  sake  (though  the  thing  is  quite 
improbable),  let  us  admit,  that  they  were 
all  of  them  formerly  as  very  pastry-cooks 
as  Colonel  Birch  himself;  yet,  they  are  not 
now  pastry-cooks 3  they  have  not  followed 
the  trade  since  they  have  had  commands  in 
the  army;  whereas  Colonel  Birch  is  a  pastry- 
cook still.  Nay,  and  lest  it  should  be  said 
that  this  Colonel  has  as  good  a  claim  to 
rank  as  any  Colonel  of  our  regular  army 
who  has  not  fought  his  way  upwards, 
this  Colonel  does  not  submit  to  military 
law,  his  commission  may,  indeed,  be 
taken  away,  but,  can  he  be  ruined ;  can 
his  bread  be  taken  away  ;  can  he  be  sent  a 
wandering  upon  the  earth 5  can  he  be  put 
to  death,  for  a  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  king,  who  has  been  advised  to  give  him 
that  commission  ?  Is  he  liable  to  be  sent 
abroad ;  is  his  time  no  longer  Jus  own  3  can 
he  no  longer  choose  his  place  of  abode 3  has 
he,  in  short,  subjected  himself  to  any  por- 
tion 0fth.1t  absolute  controul,  to  which  every 
officer  of  the  regular  army  does,  and  must, 
subject  himself  ?  No  :  he  has,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar  at  least,  all  the  honour  at- 
tached to  military  rank,  without  any  por- 
tion of  its  responsibility ;  and,  to  rank,  thus 
bestowed,  where  is  the  man  of  a  just  mind 
who  is  not  hostile  ?  And,  where  is  there 
such  a  man,  who,  feeling  it  his  duty  to  ex- 
press such  hostility,  will  hesitate  to  set  at 
defiance  the  mis-representations  of  those 
who  are  mean  enough  to  seek  for  popularity 
in  flattering  the  prejudices  and  the  passions 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  vain  ? 

Church  Affairs. — Curates. —  Royal 
Chaplains. Mr.  Perceval,  the  late  At- 
torney General,  has  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  respecting  a  provision  for 
such  stipendiary  Curates  as  may  reside  in 
the  parishes,  committed  to  their  charge. 
The  bill  is,  it  appears,  the  same,  in  substance, 
as  that  which,  having  the  same  object  in 
view,    was,    by  Mr.   Perceval,  brought  in 

last  year. For  a  description  of  this  bill, 

see  Register  Vol.  VII.  page  788  ;  and,  the 
same  place  together  with  page  SOp,  maybe 
referred  to  for  some  of  the  reasons,  whereon 
I  was,  as  I  still  am,  of. 'opinion,  that  the 
bill  ought  to  become  a  few,  unless  a  bill 
more  extensive  in  its  effec  is.  as  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  should   be   brought   in  in  its 
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stead. — I  have  not,  at  present,  room  to  say 
much  upon  this  subject ;  but,  convinced  as 
I  am,  that  if  some  remedy,  and  that  a 
speedy  and  effectual  one,  be  not  found  out 
and  adopted,  for  the  evils  of  non-residence, 
the  reformed  Church  of  this  country,  must, 
at  no  distant  day,  undergo  another  sweeping 
reformation  ;  thus  convinced,  I  cannot,  even 
here,  refrain  from  endeavouring  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  the  subject  of 
non-residence,  with  which  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion is  closely  connected. In  the  present 

volume,  page  422,  will  be  found  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Windham,  complaining  of  the  "  seve- 
rity "  of  the  act,  passed  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  William  Scott,  and  by  which  act  the 
non  residence  act  of  Henry  VIII.  was  re- 
pealed. An  answer  to  that  letter  will  be 
found  in  the  present  Number,  at  page  593 ; 
and,  I  earnestly  beseech  the  reader  to  pe- 
ruse both  these  letters.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  with  the  an- 
swerer, to  whom  I  beg  leave  to  present  my 
thanks ;  and,  I  am  persuaded  he  will  re- 
ceive, as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  his  per- 
formance shall  reach,  the  thanks  of  every 
true  friend  of  the  Church,  which  character, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  is  often  considered  as 
being   something  different  from   that   of  a 

friend  of  the  Clergy. As  a  friend  of  both, 

I  am  now  about  to  mention  what  has  oc- 
curred at  St.  James's  relative  to  the  Chap- 
lains of  the  King. For  a  great  number 

of  years  ;  perhaps,  for  more  than  a  century ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever  since  the  Refor- 
mation, there  has  been,  at  St.  James's,  an 
establishment  of  Chaplains.  The  number 
of  them  is  48  ;  four  are  appointed  for  each 
month  in  the  year ;  and,  of  these  four,  two 
are  always  in  waiting.  For  these  there  has 
been  a  table  kept,  and  moderately  supplied 
daily  from  a  kitchen,  the  expenses  of  which 
have  been  defrayed  out  of  the  annual  allow- 
ance made  to  His  Majesty.  But,  within 
these  few  months,  this  table,  which  served 
as  a  daily  resort  for  a  friend  or  two  of  the 
Chaplains  in  waiting,  and  which  was  one  of 
the  things  that  gave  an  air  of  dignity  and 
munificence  to  the  establishment,  has  been 
suppressed,  the  Chaplains  being  now  al- 
lowed a  stipend  of  30l.  a  year  each  in  its 
si  cad  ;  and  the  Chaplains,  who  are  now 
obliged  to  get  their  dinners  at  a  tavern  or 
hotel,  are  not  allowed  a  room  in  the  palace, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  their 
gowns,  though  they  have  made  a  pressing 
applicatic n  for  it !  The  service  at  this  table 
vas  in  plate,  winch  had  grown  together 
from  the  donations  of  the  King's  Chaplains, 
who  had,  successively,  gone  off  by  pre- 
f-'imen1.  Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
table,,  it.  became  a  question  what  should  be 
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done  with  this  plate.  A  proposition  lias 
been  made  to  the  Chaplains  to  sell  it  for  the 
benefit  of  some  institution  connected  with 
the  Church  ;  but,  some  of  them  have,  and 
very  justly,  objected  to  such  a  measure; 
contending,  that  to  the  donors,  or  to  their 
descendants,  it  legally  reverts ;  and,  that 
there  is  no  one  upon  earth  who  has  a  right 
of  giving  it  away.  At  the  very  moment 
that  I  am  writing,  this  plate,  once  amongst 
the  ornaments  of  the  King's  Palace,  is  lying 
at  a  silversmith's  shop,  waiting  for  the  ham- 
mer or  the  melting-pot ! Who  has  ad- 
vised a  measure  like  this;  who,  at  a  time 
when  addition  upon  addition  is  made  to  the 
Civil  List ;  when  addition  upon  addition  is 
made  to  the  allowances  of  every  branch  of 
the  Royal  Family ;  who,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, has  advised  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  like  this,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
(supposing  a  saving  to  take  place)  about 
hvo  thousand  pounds  a  year,  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  say  ;  but,  that  such  advice  has  been 
given  I  must  express  my  regret.  Very  large^ 
indeed  is  the  sum  annually  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple on  account  of  the  Civil  List.  I  do  not 
think  they  grudge  it.  But,  it  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  desire,  that,  about  the  per- 
son, to  whom  he  possesses  allegiance,  every 
thing  should  wear  the  appearance  of  great- 
ness. A  sensible  and  generous  people  will 
never  repine  at  parting  from  that  which  is 
necessary  to  support  the  appearance  due  to 
the  high  office  of  their  sovereign;  but,  when 
they  make,  and  with  propriety  make,  large 
grants  to  him  out  of  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 
they  naturally,  and  I  will  add  justly,  expect 
to  witness  external  marks  of  dignity  and  of 
splendour  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
those  grants.  If  retrenchment  had  been  ne- 
cessary in  the  expenses  of  His  Majesty,  the 
establishments,  the  very  scanty  establish- 
ments, in  his  Palace;  in  the  Palace,  byway 
of  eminence;  in  the  Palace  of  his  ancestors  ; 
in  the  Palace  of  which  his  court  takes  the 
name ;  those  establishments  should,  I 
think,  have  been  the  last  objects,  where- 
on to  lay  the  hand  of  parsimony ;  and, 
of  these  establishments,  the  very  last 
should  certainly  have  been  the  modest,  the 
strictly  economical,  establishment  in  ques- 
tion; for  the  breaking  up  of  which  the  only 
consolation  that  I  have  heard  suggested,  is 
that,  from  the  source  whence  the  Chap- 
lains' table  used  to  be  supplied,  a  supply  is 
afforded  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  his 
family,  who  now  reside  in  the  Palace  of  St. 
James. Returning  again,  for  one  mo- 
ment, to  the  Clergy,  I  submit  to  them, 
whether  the  want  of  zeal,  the  want  of  pub- 
lic spirit,  the  want  of  patriotism,  but  too 
clearly  evinced  in  the  endless  list  of  uon-ix- 
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sident  incumbents,  in  the  neglect  of  the  pa- 
rishes,!and  in  the  decided  preference,  which, 
in  consequence  thereof,  the  common  people. 
give  to  sectarian  preachers ;  I  submit  to 
them  whether  the  general  feeling,  excited 
by  this  deficiency,  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy, 
may  not,  at  least  amongst  other  causes,  have 
produced  the  measure  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  The  Clergy  (be  it  remembered 
that  I  speak  only  of  some,  only  of  what  too 
often  appears)  seem  to  rely,  not  so  much 
upon  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  as 
upon  their  selfishness,  whereon  they  ground 
a  degree  of  confidence  proportioned  to  the 
general  calamities,  which  they  know  must 
be  inseparable  from  any  material  change  as 
to  their  establishment  and  their  rights. 
But,  let  the  man,  whom,  particular- 
ly, I  have  in  my  eye ;  who  is  the  rec- 
tor of  four  parishes  moulded  into  two  ; 
who  is  besides  a  Prebend  of  a  Cathedral 
Church ;  who,  while  he  hires  curates,  at  a 
pitiful  stipend,  to  read  prayers  and  to  preach 
in  the  parishes  of  which  he  receives  the  large 
revenues,  generously  takes  upon  him  the 
offices  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  com- 
missioner of  taxes  :  let  this  man,  and  let  all 
men  like  him,  reflect,  if,  indeed,  they  have 
the  capacity  of  reflecting^'  that  with  nations, 
as  well  as  with  individuals,  resentment  fre- 
quently overpowers  all  considerations  of  self- 
interest.  Or,  if  he,  and  other  men,  other 
bodies  of  men,  other  branches  of  authority, 
turn  with  contempt  from  my  warnings,  let 
them,  and  I  conjure  them  to  do  it,  listen  to 
him,  who,  in  these  latter  days,  has  so  deaf- 
ly predicted  all  that  has  come  to  pass. 
,f  From  passive  submission  is  it  (the  esta- 
"  blished  order  of  things)  to  expect  resolute 
f*  defence  ?  No  !  It  must  have  warm  advo- 
"  cates  and  passionate  defenders,  which  a 
"  heavy,  discontentedacquiescence  never  can 
"  produce.  What  a  base  and  foolish  thing 
"  is  i'  for  any  consolidated  body  of  authority 
"  to  say,  or  to  act  as  if  it  said,  "  I  will  put 
tc  my  trust,  not  in  my  own  virtue,  but  in 
""  your  patience;  I  will  indulge  in  effemi- 
"  nacy,  in  indolence,  in  corruption;  I  .will 
"  give  way  to  all  my  perverse  and  vicious 
*'  humours,  because  you  cannot  punish  we 
"  without  the  hazard  of  ruining  yourselves." 
This  Mr.  Burke  calls  base  and  foolish.  He 
had  seen  the  consequences  of  it  in  France, 
and,  it  was  amongt  the  very  last  of  his  efforts 
to  warn  the  established  authorities  of  his 

own  country  against  it. Desultory  as  this 

article  has  already  become,  I  cannot'  quit  it 
without  observing,  that,  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other,  there  prevails  a  grudg- 
ing to  render  unto  the  Church  its  lawful 
dues;  and,  this  grudging,  as  in  former 
times,  is,  I  am  fully  convinced,  to  be  chiefly 


attributed  to  the  non-residence  of  the  bene- 
ficed Clergy.  In  speaking  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  are  all, 
and  particularly  the  Clergy,  too  apt  to  overlook 
"the  main  cause  of  it.  We  have  been  taught, 
and  it  is,  from  that  teaching  become  habitual 
amongst  us,  to  attribute  the  reformation  to 
the  false  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome; 
but,  if  we  appeal  to  authentic  history  ;  if 
we  appeal  to  the  laws,  by  which  that 
Church  was  destroyed  in  our  country ;  if  we 
make  this  appeal,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
principal,  and  I  might  say,  the  sole  efficient 
cause,  was  the  gross,,  the  scandalous  abuses 
of  non-residence,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
received  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  Now, 
indeed,  these  abuses  are  not  so  gross;  they 
are  not  so  scandalous ;  but,  let  it  be  recol- 
lected, that,  as  to  mental  capacity,  the 
people  are  not  now  what  they  then  were. 
It  is  quite  lamentable,  and  yet  somewhat 
amusing,  to  hear  the  Roman  Catholics  as- 
cribe the  fall  of  their  Church,  in  this  coun- 
try, solely  to  the  libidinous  disposition  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  while  the  Protestants,  on 
their  side,  ascribe  it  as  exclusively,  to  the 
doctrinal  errors  of  that  Church,  to  the 
worshipping  of  images,  to  the  dispensing  of 
indulgences,  and  to  the  pious  frauds  of  the 
clergy.  They  seem,  really  to  have  come  to 
an  agreement,  never  to  advert  to  the  true, 
the  grand  cause;  that  which  rendered  the 
people  eager  to  second  all  the  views  of  their 
king  hostile  to  the  Church  ;  to  wit;  the 
impious  frauds  of  a  state  of  things,  which 
gave  the  hire  to  those  who  did  not  labour  ; 
which,  took  the  hire,  and,  in  many  instan- 
ces, gave  no  labour  at  all,  from  any  hand 
whatever;  which,  while  it  never  relaxed  in 
its  exactions  of  dues,  suffered,  in  many  pla- 
ces, the  houses  of  God  to  become  heaps  of 
ruins,  and  left  the  people  without  the  know- 
ledge of  God  in  the  world.  Yet,  read  the 
acts  of  parliament,  by  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  destroyed,  in  England,  and  you 
will,  from  the  first  line  to  the  last  of  them, 
find,  that  this  was  the  great  cause;  and 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  this  cause,  King 
Henry  would  never  have  thought  of  those 
measures,  which,  as  we  all  know,  he  so 
easily  carried  into  effect,  in  defiance  of  a 
power  which  had  been  firmly  established  in 
England  for  more  than  seven  centuries. 
Upon  these  things  I  once  more  beseech  the 
reader  seriously  to  reflect;  and,  I  am  per- 
suaded, that,  as  the  result  of  such  reflection, 
he  will,  as  I  do,  heartily  wish  success  to 
the  endeavours  which  Mr.  Perceval  is  snak- 
ing to  check,  before  it  be  too  late,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  present  abuses  in  the  Church, 
The  bill,  which  he  has  brought  in,  goes  not 
far  ;  not  nearly  far  enough.     Its  utmost  ex* 
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tent,  is  to  obtain,  in  some  instances,  a  resi- 
dent cnrate,  in  places  where,  at  present, 
there  is  no  resident  minister  at  all.  Is  it 
possible,  that  any  man  can  object  to  such  a 
bill,  unless  he  be  ready  to  say,  that  no  mi- 
nister is,  in  any  case,  of  any  use?  And, 
then,  we,  might  ask  him.  upon  what  ground 
he  will  maintain  the  justice  of  any  longer 
demanding  the  dues  of  the  Church  ?  This 
would  be  a  question  of  fearful  importance; 
and,  I  do  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
government ;  that  a  due  sense  of  their  sa- 
cred trust  (for  it  is  no  more),  in  the  propri- 
etors ot  advowsons ;  and,  above  all,  that  a 
conformity,  inspiritand  in  truth,  to  their  so- 
lemn engagements,  in  the  Clergy  themselves, 
will  prevent  the  necessity  of  its  discussion. 

Mr.  Fordyce. This  gentleman  was, 

as  is  generally  known,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  Collector  General  for  Scot- 
land. It  is  also  generally  known,  that,  in 
that  capacity,  he  became  a  defaulter  to  the 
amount  of  about  100,0001.  It  is,  moreover, 
matter  of  general  notoriety,  that  this  defal- 
cation has  not  been,  in  whole,  at  least,  made 
good  ;  and,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  his 
situation  relative  to  the  public,  a  motion 
was,  by  Mr.  Creevy,  made,  during  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  having,  evidently,  for 
its  object,  the  throwing  of  blame  upon  those 
ministers,  who  had,  just  then,  appointed 
Mr.  Fordyce  to  be  one  of  the  commissioners, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Sir  Charles  Mid- 
dleton  (now  Lord  Barham),  for  devising  the 
reforms  necessary  to  be  introduced  into  the 
management  of  the  departments  connected 

with  the  navy. The  debate  will  be  found 

in  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  IV.  page 
48  ;  and,  the  amount  of  the  defalcation  will 
be  found  in  jhe  Appendix  to  the  same  vo- 
lume, p.  xxxv. Mr.  Fox  did  not  support 

the  motion  of  Mr.  Creevy,  for  which  I, 
for  one,  greatly  blamed  him ;  and,  it  is  be- 
cause I  now  think,  that  his  conduct  (owing 
to  his  own  fault  however),  was  ascribed  to  a 
wrong  cause,  that  I  am  now  about  to  give 
that  explanation,  which  he  ought,  in  justice 
to  himself,  to  have  given,  and,  for  the  want 
of  which,  he  has,  by  hundreds,  I  might  say 
by  thousands,  and  by  myself  amongst  others, 
been  thought,  and  been  said,  to  have  fa- 
voured Mr.  Fordyce,  on  account  of  that  gen- 
tleman's  family  connection  with  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  and  the  only  justifiable  reason 
for  stating  which,  thus  in  print,  is,  that, 
while  it  can  scarcely  render  the  imputation 
more  generally  known  than  it  already  is,  it 
affords  the  only  means  of  effectually  counter- 
acting  it. Mr.   Fordyce  was  appointed 

Receiver  General  for  Scotland  in  l/O'tj,  in 
which  situation  he  continued  till  the  year 


1/83  ;  in  the  course  of  which  time  he  em- 
ployed three  different  agents  for  the  trans- 
mission of  money  to  and  from  the  Exchequer. 

1.   At  the  time   of  his  appointment  it 

^as  made  part  of  the  conditions  on  which  he 
received  his  appointment  from  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, that  he  should  continue  to  employ 
Messrs.  Douglas  and  Cockburn,  the 
agents  employed,  in  London,  by  his  pre- 
decessor; and  in  this  .situation  they  conti- 
nued to  act,  until  it  was  discovered  that 
they  had  retained  a  sum  of  above  40,0001. 
in  their  hands,  which  had  been  remitted  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  Exchequer.  Upon  dis- 
covering this,  information  was  immediately 
given,  by  Mr.  Fordyce,  to  the  commission- 
ers of  taxes,  and  steps  were  taken,  with 
fheir  approbation,  to  secure  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  public  from  the  effects  of  those 
agents.  From  these  .effects,  so  secured, 
above  2/,OO0l.  has  been  recovered,  and  paid 
to  the  Exchequer  ;  and  for  the  balance  still 
due,  of  about  13,0001.  there  are  effects  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  White  and 
Goodenough,  trustees  for  the  Treasury  j 
but  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  produce 
more  than  3  or  4,000l.  For  this  balance, 
however,  Mr.  Fordyce  does  not  consider 
himself  to  be  personally  liable,  it  having  been 
made,  as  has  been  already  stated,  a  condition 
of  his  accepting  the  office,   that  he   should 

continue  to  employ  them  as  his  agents. 

II.  A  sum  of  money  was  voted  by  parlia- 
ment for  the  payment  of  debts,  due  by 
forfeited  estates  in  Scotland,  which  was  di- 
rected to  pass  through  Mr.  Fordyce' s  office, 
and  this  money,  having  been  paid  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander  Fordyce,  of  Lon- 
don, (at  that  time  a  banker  in  the  very 
highest  credit,  and  in  no  wise  privately 
connected  with  Mr.  Fordyce,  either  by 
family  relationship,  or  by  trade,  or  by  any 
money  transactions  whatsoever,)  as  the 
agent  of  Mr.  Foruyce,  it  was  gradually 
drawn  for  to  answer  the  claims  of  the  cre- 
ditors on  those  estates ;  but  Alexander  For- 
dyce failed  with  a  large  sum  of  the  money  in 
his  hands,  and  before  payment  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  bills  drawn  upon  him,  which, 
in  consequence  of  his  failure,  came  back 
upon  Mr.  Fordyce  ;  and  the  amount  of  the 
money  and  the  bills  together,  came  to 
nearly  60,0001.  of  which  very  little  was  re- 
covered ;  as  he  was  declared  bankrupt  be- 
fore the  writ  of  extent,  which  was,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  hour,  applied  for  by  Mr. 
Fordyce,  could  be  carried  into  effect ;  and 
for  the  sum  lost  by  him  Mr.  Fordyce  be- 
came  responsible. III.   The  third  agent 

employed  by  Mr.  Fordyce,  was  the  house  of 
Ferguson    and   Murdoch,   then   of  un- 
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doubted  credit ;  but  they  also  fell  into  the 
irregularity  of  retaining  the  money  remitted 
to  be  paid  to  the  Exchequer ;  and,  in  the 
year  1781,  it  was  discovered  that  they  had 
about  58,0001.   thereof  in  their  hands.     Mr. 
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being  a  misfortune,  which  no  human  fore- 
sight  could  be  expected  to  prevent. It 

was  so  considered  by  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1803,  when  the  final   failure  took   place; 


Fordyce,   upon  this  discovery,    made  every      and,  accordingly,  that  minister,  though  he 
exertion  to  get  an  extent  upon  their  effects, 
and,  with  great  difficulty,  got  it  accomplish- 
ed ;    and  the  whole  was  placed  ueder  the 
management  of  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  White),  and  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
ofTaxes  (Mr.Goodenough),  as  trustees  for  the 
Treasury.     From  these  effects  sums  to  the 
amountof  about 30.0001. have  been  collected, 
and  paid  to  the  Exchequer  and  it  is  expected 
that  from  10  to  1 5,000 1.  further  may  be  re- 
covered from  the   remainder  thereof,  which 
are  still  under  the  management  of  the  same 
trustees. — The  balances  remaining  due,   in- 
dependent of  that  of  Douglas  and  Cockburn, 
which  is  about  9000I.  are  as  follow : 
By  Ferguson  and  Murdoch   about  of^OOO 
By  Mr.  Fordyce  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  losses  which  have 
been  before-mentioned       -        -     13,0G0 


o£  4 1,000 
For  the  payment  of  which,  he  proposed  in 
a  letter  to  the  Treasury,  sent  at  the  desire  of 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  give 
the  bonds  of  gentlemen  of  undoubted  fortune 
and  responsibility,  and  other  securities  de 
scribed  in  that  letter,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  balance :  for  the 
part  remaining  due  by  himself  payable  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1807  and  1808 ;  and  for 
the  part  due  by  Ferguson  and  Murdoch  in  the 
four  succeeding  years,  by  equal  instalments. 

This  is  the  naked  state  of  the  case-  but, 

there  are  some  circumstances  to  be  noticed  ; 
and,  first,  that,  in  neither  of  the  three  in- 
stances, did  the  loss  arise  from  any  fault,  ei- 
ther of  commission  or  of  omission,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Fordyce;  for,  besides,  that  the 
agents  (in  one  instance  not  of  his  own 
choosing)  were  bankers  in  the  highest  credit, 
it  appears  that,  the  moment  he  suspected 
danger,  he  used  every  exertion  in  the  power 
of  man  to  prevent  its  effects ;  and,  which 
is  very  material,  and  which,  observe,  clear- 
ly distinguishes  him  from  those  which  we,  in 
general,  denominate  defaulters,  the  loss  did, 
in  no  one  instance,  arise  from  his  having  kept 
the  money  in  his  own  hands,  or  having 
caused  it  to  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  others, 
for  any  purpose  of  private  emolument ;  but 
arose  from  the  failure  of  agents  taking  place 
during  the  time,  that  the  money  was  pass- 
im*, through  them,  between  him,  and  the 
exchequer;  and,  in  short,  that  the  loss 
must  be  considered  as  purely  accidental  5  as 


thought  that  there  would  be  an  impropriety 
in  continuing  to  employ  Mr.  Fordyce  as  col- 
lector, had  it  in  full  contemplation  to  give 
him  some  active  employment,  whereby  he 
might  be  supported  in  reputation  at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  the  means  of  living  and  of 
endeavouring  to  make  up  his  defalcation. 
That  ministry  ceased ;  but  its  intentions 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Fordyce  were  acted  up- 
on by  the  succeeding  ministry;  and,  it  is 
confidently  stated,  and,  I  believe,  with  per- 
fect truth,',that  Mr  Fordyce  has  given  all  that 
he  has  been  able  to  accumulate  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  his  debt  to  the  public,  in  diminu- 
tion of  which  he  paid  8, 2501.  beingthe  whole 
of  the  sum  voted  by  parliament  as  one  of 
the  Commissioners  for  examining  into,  and 
reporting  upon,  the  state  of  the  woods  and 
forests ;  and,  he  long  since  gave  security,  by 
bonds  of  undoubted  sureties,  for  payments 
which  became  due  in  the  months  of  March, 
July,  and  December  last,  to  the  amount  of 
2f),500l.;  so  that  the  balances  now  remain 
as  above  stated. It  was  not  'till  last  Tues- 
day, that  I  was  furnished  with  the  means  of 
giving  this  explanation.  They  were  fur- 
nished by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fordyce;  but,  they 
were  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  rejected, 
especially  when  the  use  of  them  was  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  counteracting  of  an  opinion  so 
erroneous,  so  generally  adopted,  and  so  very 
injurious  to  the  public  character  of  Mr.  Fox, 
who,  strange  to  say,  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
debate  above  referred  to,  in  possession  of  all 
these  same  materials,  and  that,  too,  from 
the  very  same  source,  of  the  purity  of  which 
he  could  not  possibly  entertain  a  doubt.  And, 
here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  that 
fatal,  and  universally  lamented  propensity, 
of  disguising  from  men  in  high  situations  that 
which  it  is  thought  will  be  disagreeable  for 
them  to  hear  ;  for,  if,  amongst  the  hundreds 
of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  one  had  been  bold 
enough  to  tell  him  what  I  have  stated  by 
w;ay  of  introduction  to  this  article,  it  is  quite 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  have  found 
out  some  means  or  other  of  causing  this  ex- 
planation to  be  given. 


VOLUNTEERS. 

Sir, — "  Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re." 
I  am  led  to  remind  you  of  the  former  part 
of  this  excellent  apothegm,  which  occurred 
to  me  on   reading  your  remarks  en  Mr. 
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Windham's  military  plan,  many  of  which      which  I  experienced  during  frequent  field 


are  made  with  that  judgment  and  acuteness, 
by  which  you  are  eminently  distinguished  ; 
but  when  you  mention  the  Volunteers,  I  am 
•orry  to  see  you  indulging  in  a  severity  of 
language,  that  must  be  highly  displeasing  to 
many  of  your  readers,  and  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  productive  of  a  better  effect  than 
if  the  same  strictures  had  been  conveyed  in 
more  moderate  terms.  I  think,  Sir,  the 
epithet  you  bestow  on  the  inspecting  field 
officers,  whom  you  call  "  a  swarm  of  toad- 
eaters,"  very  indecorous.  You  may  possibly 
allude  to  some  persons  among  them,  whose 
conduct  may  have  provoked  you  to  express 
yourself  so  harshly  ;  but  I  am  confident 
that  the  majority  of  those  gentlemen,  are 
completely  above  acting  a  part,  by  doing 
which,  they  would  merit  the  meanest  ap- 
pellation our  language  atwrds.  Permit  me, 
at  least,  to  rescue  one  meritorious  officer 
from  your  unjust  attack,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  several  of  your  readers  could  pro- 
duce the  names  of  many  individuals  of  equal 
probity  and  honour.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  alluded  is  Lieut.  Col.  Sharpe, 
one  of  the  inspecting  field  officers  of  the 
district  in  which  I  reside  ;  an  officer  who 
has  seen  much  service,  and  of  whose  merits 
many  in  this  garrison  (Ipswich)  have  spoken 
to  me  in  high  terms.  I  l)3ve  been  several 
times  inspected  by  him,  and  am  ready  to 
pledge  you  my  word,  that  at  least,  on  those 
days,  he  was  no  toad-eater  5  he  always  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  promote  the  discipline 
of  the  ccrps  (yeomanry  cavalry),  and  found 
fault  with  our  evolutions  whenever  neces- 
sary, and  did  so  upon  several  occasions,  and 
only  on  some  days  did  we  meet  with  his 
unqualified  approbation.  I  am  not  in  habits 
of  intimacy  with  the  colonel,  but  merely 
quote  him  as  having  come  under  my  own 
immediate  observation.  Why  do  you  thank 
God  that  the  volunteers  are  to  be  disbanded  ? 
The  greater  part  of  them  have  never  had  the 
means,  as  you  elegantly  express  yourself, 
"  to  congregate,  toast,  and  to  guttle ;"  nei- 
ther have  1  seen  "  their  insolence,  and  their. 
violations  of  the  law."  Thousands,  and 
ten  thousands  of  them,  whose  conduct  has 
been  guided  by  a  patriotic  zeal,  are  entitled 
to  the  best  thanks  of  their  country.  As  one 
among  many,  I  can  safely  say,  that  my 
equipments,  and  some  unlooked  for  ex- 
penses, have  nearly  cost  me  10C1.  What 
compensation,  in  a  mercenary  point  of  view, 
is  the  exemption  from  the  horse  and  hair- 
powder  tax  ?  and  do  you  think,  Mr.  Cobbett, 
that  a  married  man,  enjoying  a  fortune  as  I 
do,  perfectly  ample  for  the  purposes  of  a 
country  life,  could  be  tempted  to  expose 
himisif  u   all   die  rigours  of  the  season, 


days,  in  Dec.  1803  and  1804,  the  ground 
being  very  high,  and  not  a  tree  to  afford 
shelter  nearer  than  3  miles  ;  and  to  be  pre- 
sent at  which  it  was  necess.'iy  to  ride  9 
miles,  and  some  came  18,  merely  to  wear 
a  red  jacket,  and  to  be  called  a  volunteer  ? 
I  certainly  coincide  with  you,  that  regular 
officers  should  have  a  superior  rank  to  those 
belonging  to  the  volunteers,  though  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  a  lieut.  or  ensign  of  the 
former,  should  have  the  command  of  the 
field  officers  of  the  latter.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  your  motive  for  attacking  Col.  Birch  ; 
we  have  seen  many  men,  during  the  French 
revolution,  rise  to  the  highest  cummands  in 
their  army,  whose  former  avocations  were 
as  little  military  "  as  the  rolling  of  puffs, 
and  the  seasoning  of  soups."  The  yeomanry 
corps  are  chiefly  composed  of  young  farmers, 
nor  are  they  often  commanded  by  shop- 
keepers :  nor  among  the  infantry  volunteers, 
at  least  in  this  county,  will  a  gentleman  be 
in  any  danger  of  meeting  at  a  mess  table, 
"  the  man  who  in  the  morning  had  cut  his 
hair,  or  sold  his  wife  a  wig."  I  trust,  Sir, 
that  with  your  accustomed  impartiality,  you 
will  favour  me  with  an  early  insertion  of 
my  letter  in  your  valuable  Register,  and  also 
pardon  me,  if  I  say,  that  I  think  it  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  your  character,  as 
the  faithful  sentry  and  guardian  of  your 
country's  rights  and  welfare,  that  where  you 
find  cause  for  disapprobation,  your  means  of 
expressing  it  should  not  wound  the  feelings 
of  many  of  your  readers,  who  are,  like  your 
humble  servant, — A  Country  Gentleman 
and  Volunteer  Officer. — Ipswich,  April 
14tk,   1800. 


THE    ARMY. 

At  a  time  when  the  attention  of 


Sir  ;- 

the  country  is  directed  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  the  improvement  of  our  military  strength, 
and  when  a  coalition  of  talent  which  has 
rarely  been  equalled,  gives  reason  to  hope 
for  the  most  desirable  result,  it  may  be 
deemed  a  species  of  intrusion  for  an  undis- 
tinguished individual  to  interfere  with  a  sub- 
ject which  is  already  in  such  able  hands. 
But  as  the  space  I  may  hope  to  occupy  in 
your  pages  cannot  be  devoted  to  apologizing, 
permit  me  through  the  medium  of  your  pa- 
per, to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  work  whose 
appearance  has  excited  considerable  interest, 
not  more  from  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, than  from  the  high  character  of  the 
author,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  an  indivi- 
dual.—  It  will  be  readily  concluded,  that  I 

allude  to  the  publication  uf  the  Honourable 
Brigadier  General  Stewart,  on  the  Reform  of 
the  British  Land  Forces.     There  are,  per- 
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haps,  few  men  whose  services  and  experience 
better  qualify  them  for  delivering  their  opi- 
nion upon  the  subject,  and  few  who  would 
have  executed  the  task  in  a  manner  more 
honourable  to  their  professional  talents,  to 
their  philanthropy,  and  to  their  knowledge 
of  mankind.  Of  the  numbers  who  have 
written  on  military  discipline,  few  seem  to 
have  pointed  out  so  clearly  as  the  Hon.  Ge- 
neral, the  precise  method  in  which  the  ad- 
vantages of  discipline  are  to  be  produced. 
Attached  to  established  form  and  opinions, 
many  have  imagined  that  the  manual  dexte- 
rity communicated  to  the  soldier,  and  the 
imposing  appearance  of  vast  bodies  moving 
in  concert,  were  the  grand  advantages  arising 
from  military  discipline ;  while  the  prodi- 
gious impression  which  has  been  frequently 
produced  by  the  irregular  efforts  of  enthu- 
siastic valour,  on  troops  in  the  highest  state 
of  mechanical  discipline,  forms  a  constant 
and  most  puzzling  contradiction  to  their  sys- 
tem. But  when  we  are  tauglit  to  look  for 
the  effects  of  discipline,  not  so  much  in  the 
physical  as  in  tire 'moral  improvement  of  the 
soldier,  we  are  introduced  at  once  to  the 
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express  a  desire  to  return  to  their  friends 
and  homes.  And,  it  is  also  most  probable, 
that  in  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  a  few 
months,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
would  be  induced  by  old  habits  and  inapti- 
tude for  civil  life,  to  think  of  returning  to 
their  posts  in  the  army.  Whoever  will  sup- 
pose himself  in  the  situation  of  the  private 
soldier,  will  allow  that  this  would  mast  pro- 
bably be  his  own  conduct.  Why  then  should 
men  in  these  circumstances  be  discouraged 
from  re-entering  the  army,  by  the  conside- 
ration, that  by  an  absence  of  a  few  months, 
they  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  rewards 
and  honours  of  their  past  services  ;  or,  why 
injustice  should  they  be  deprived  of  the  re- 
compence  due  to  their  service,  on  account  of 
what  in  most  cases  would  prove  no  more 
than  an  extended  furlough,  which  it  must  be 
natural  for  every  man  in  such  a  situation  to 
desire  ?  It  may  be  urged,  that  if  the  country 
is  to  pay  for  services,  it  has  a  right  to  expect 
the  best  and  most  profitable  years  of  a  man's 
life.  But,  of  course  it  is  understood,  .that 
the  services  for  which  a  recompense  is  de- 
manded, shall  have  been  both  complete  and 


true   source    of    military  excellence.     The  j  effective,  and  that  a  proper  investigation  shall 


manual  dexterity  which  is  the  consequence 
of  discipline,  is  undoubtedly  valuable,  and 
its  effects  may  be  made  the  subject  of  calcu- 
lation ;  but  where  the  effect  of  discipline  is 
--extended  beyond  the  mere  animal  frame,  its 
powers  cease  to  be  calculable,  because  they 
can  hardly  be  confined  within  the  ordinary 
limits  of  possibility.  The  heroes  of  Ther- 
mopyle  made  themselves  immortal,  not  by 
the  numbers  who  fell  beneath  their  swords, 
but  because  their  discipline  had  taught  them 
to  die  with  pleasure,  where  their.country  de- 
manded the  sacrifice. — 'The  ideas  of  the  hon. 
author  on  the  importance  of  raising  the  mili- 
tary profession  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  calling  forth  those  energies  in  the 
mind  of  the  soldier,  which  a  regular  army 
alone  seems  calculated  to  inspire,  on  the  in- 
efficacy  of  the  volunteer  system,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  militia  to  produce  a  force 
competent  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times5  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  expe- 
rience and  his  judgment.  That  his  sugges- 
tions on  the  propriety  of  restricting  the  en- 
listment of  the  soldier  to  certain  periods, 
may  be  quickly  realised,  must  be  the  wish  of 
every  friend  to  his  country  and  to  rational 
and  constitutional  liberty.  But  why  does 
the  Hon.  General  insist,  that  the  rewards  to 
be  claimed  by  the  soldier  on  the  termination 
of  his  different  periods  of  service,  should  de- 
pend on  those  services  having  been  uninter- 
rupted? On  the  expiration  of  any  of  the 
periods  of  service,  it  is  more  than  probable, 


that  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiery  would  j  pable  of  tilling  or  appointing  to  offices  of 


lake  place  on  them  before  their  merits  are 
allowed.  If  a  man  should  enlist  at  such  an 
age,  that  several  of  his  last  years  of  service 
must  fall  on  the  feeble  and  ineffective  por- 
tion of  his  life,  it  is  evident  that  he  can  have 
no  claim  to  the  rewards  for  full  and  com- 
pleted services.  The  same  would  be  the  si- 
tuation of  the  man,  who  by  protracting  the 
intervals  between  his  periods  of  service, 
should  render  his  latter  years  unserviceable  j 
and,  however  harsh  the  idea  may  appear  of 
deserting  a  man  who  finds  old  age  advancing 
on  him  in  the  service  of  his  country,  it  can- 
not be  more  severe  than  that  of  rejecting  the 
claims  of  him  who  has  completed  his  whole 
number  of  years  with  honour  and  with  effect, 
merely  because  natural  feelings  or  the  love  of 
novelty,  may  have  induced  him  at  intervals 
of  six  or  eight  years,  .to  take  advantage  for  a 
few  months  of  the  opportunity  which  is 
placed  within  his  reach.'  Had  these  consi- 
derations occurred  to  the  Hon.  General,  the 
liberal  and  philanthropic  spirit  diffused 
throughout  his  work,  leaves  no  room  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  not  have  had  their  due 
weight. — On  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of 
commissions,  it  may  be  observed,  that  what*' 
ever  is  the  case  in  other  countries,  in  our 
own  property  has  generally  been  found  to  be 
a  better  criterion  of  intellectual  qualification 
than  any  other  that  can  be  assigned.  Tlie- 
regulations  on  the  subject  of  members  re- 
turned to  parliament,  officers  in  the  militia; 
and  many  other  descriptions  of  persons  ca- 


desire  of 
this  desire 
pledge  of 
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trust,  appear  to  acknowledge  this  principle. 
The  general  diffusion  of  information  which 
engages  all  our  countrymen  to  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  abilities  in  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  may  account  for  this  peculiarity. 
In  some  countries  nobility  has  been  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  promotion  in  the  ar- 
my -y  and  this  might  be  politic,  if  the  senti- 
ments and  qualifications  necessary  to  the 
officer,  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  or- 
der of  nobility.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in 
England,  and,  therefore,  we  never  hear  of 
such  a  requisition.  A  certain  period  is  at 
present  fixed  for  each  rank,  before  the  com- 
pletion of  which,  neither  interest  nor  proper- 
ty can  effect  the  officer's  promotion  to  a 
higher  ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  period 
competent  to  the  completion  of  the  officer  in 
the  duties  of  his  immediate'  station,  and  of 
the  next  succeeding  one.  With  respect  to 
the  first  introduction  of  the  officer  to  the 
army,  the  exigencies  of  the  ordinary  service 
of  the  British  army,  are  not  so  great  as  to 
give  much  reason  for  apprehension,  on  ac- 
count of  the  time  which  must  elapse  after  a 
subaltern  receives  his  first  commission,  be- 
fore he  is  able  to  discharge  its  duties  respect- 
ably. It  is  of  great  importance  that  officers 
should  be  advanced  to  the  higher  ranks,  be- 
fore their  faculties  and  vigour  decline  ;  our 
enemies  attack  us  with  generals  in  the  flower 
of  their  age,  and  we  must  do  the  same  if  we 
would  oppose  them  with  success.  No  term, 
or,  at  least,  no  moderate  term,  which  a  subal- 
tern could  serve  before  he  obtained  his  commis- 
sion, would  make  him  equal  in  some  points  to 
an  old  and  experienced  Serjeant ;  but  the  ob- 
jects of  the  subaltern's  ambition  should  be  of 
a  higher  order,  and  are,  perhaps,  better  ac- 
quired by  passing  a  few  years  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life,  and  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, than  in  any  subordinate  station  which 
could  be  devised  in  the  army.  There  is 
something  very  specious  in  the  idea  of  exa- 
minations preceding  the  conferment  of  pro- 
motion •  but  to  those  who  know  how  liable 
such  institutions  are  to  abuse,  and  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  prevent  this  from  taking 
place,  their  value  will  be  considerably  dimi- 
nished. An  examination  of  this  nature  takes 
place  in  the  naval  service,  and  though  the  vi- 
gour of  the  present  administration  gives  rea- 
son to  augur  better  things  now,  the  writer 
well  knows,  and  many  who  read  this  will 
know,  that  the  certificates  of  service  have  hi- 
therto been  the  principal  objects  of  atten- 
tion, and  that  a  youth  who  was  well  recom- 
mended, was  troubled  with  tew  more  vexa- 
tious questions,  than  "  when  did  you  hear 
from  your  uncle  the  Admiral  r"  It  may  in- 
deed, be  fairly  doubted,  whether  property  is 
act  in  this  country,  as  good  a  title  to  proino- 
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tion  as  interest.  Recommendations  are  of- 
ten founded  on  other  grounds  than  the  me- 
rits of  the  object ;  whereas,  property  in  this 
country  always  supposes  respectability,  and 
generally  superiority  of  information.  There 
may,  perhaps,  arise  advantages  to  the  public 
service,  from  thejunctionofthe.se  two  roads 
to  promotion,  which  would  not  proceed 
from  either  of  them  singly.  Few  men 
would  feel  inclined  to  devote  a  great  propor- 
tion of  their  fortunes  to  their  promotion  in 
the  army,  who  were  not  actuated  by  some 
distinguishing  themselves j  and 
is  the  best,  or,  indeed,  the  only 
exertion  and  success. — That  the 
hon.  author  has  been  actuated  throughout 
by  the  purest  motives  of  regard  to  the  public 
service,  appears  from  the  liberality  with  which 
he  divests  himself  of  all  private  interests  and 
connexions,  when  they  appear  to  him  to  in- 
terfere with  the  improvements  he  proposes. 
But,  perhaps,  the  public  will  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  zeal  of  the  Hon.  General  has  carried 
him  farther  than  was  necessary,  when  it  led 
him  to  sacrifice  his  feelings  as  connected 
with  a  branch  of  the  service,  which,  if  report 
says  true,  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  abilities 
and  exertions.  It  is  acknowledged  that  per- 
fection is  best  attained  by  the  application  of 
individual  talents  to  particular  objects ;  and 
this  principle  is  allowed  in  the  military,  as 
well  as  in  other  arts,  in  sciences,  and  in  ma- 
nufactures. It  appears  to  have  been  acted 
upon  in  the  formation  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  force  which  compose  the  British  ar- 
my, into  distinct  battalions,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  light  infantry  and  riflemen  ;  from, 
the  persuasion,  no  doubt,  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  abilities  and  exertions  of  in- 
dividual officers  will  prove  more  extensively- 
useful  ;  and  from  the  recollection  that  it  is 
infinitely  more  easy  to  divide  than  to  com- 
bine. The  rifle  forms  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable modern  additions  to  the  art  of  de- 
fensive war,  and  as  such  is  of  the  hio-hest 
importance  to  this  country ;  and  if  from  the 
peculiar  accuracy  of  which  it  is  capable,  or 
other  adventitious  circumstances,  it  affords 
room  for  greater  skill  and  greater  science 
than  the  ordinary  weapons  of  defence ;  there 
must  be  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  like 
other  branches  of  the  service,  will  be  best 
promoted  by  being  concentrated,  and  ren- 
dered the  peculiar  study  of  a  particular  class 
of  officers.  We  might  ask  the  hon.  author 
himself,  whether  the  attention  which  he  has 
undoubtedly  bestowed  on  the  regiment  with 
which  he  is  immediately  connected,  could 
have  been  equally  effective  if  that  force  had 
been  dispersed  in  isolated  companies,  among 
battalions  of  light  infantry?  That  there  are 
peculiar  features  in  the  service  of  riflemen 
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sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  a  pecu- 
liar service,  is  in  some  degree  proved  by  the 
eagerness,  which  according  to  the  accounts 
of  officers  acquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
is  manifested  by  the  soldiery  for  serving  in 
that,  in  preference  to  other  corps;  and  even 
this  is  an  advantage  which  need  not  be  gra- 
tuitously thrown  away.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  dividing  force  when  circumstances 
may  require  it,  but  considerable  disadvantage 
in  combining  troops  which  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  act  in  concert.  If,  therefore, 
some  loss  may  possibly  result  from  one  pro- 
ceeding, and  no  disadvantage  from  the  con- 
trary, the  public  will  give  the  hon.  author 
full  credit  for  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
intentions  ;  but  will  not  insist  on  his  surren- 
dering the  offspring  of  his  talents  for  the  sake 
of  furnishing  a  name  to  the  company  of  ho- 
nour in  a  battalion  of  light  infantry.  Marks- 
men, chasseurs,  or  many  other  titles  might 
be  invented,  which  would  produce  an  equal 
effect,  and  might  be  common  to  the  light 

infantry  and  rifle  battalions. You  have 

yourself,  Sir,  been  a  British  soldier,  and  will, 
I  am  sure,  regard  with  interest  every  thing 
which  relates  to  the  welfare  of  the  British 
army.  And  while  an  enlightened  adminis- 
tration gives  to  every  suggestion  on  subjects 
of  public  importance,  the  attention  which 
the  talents  of  their  authors  may  demand,  you 
will  not  refuse  your  indulgence  to  the  weak- 
est, in  consideration  of  the  good  intention 
which  directed  them. — Publius. 


Property,  (or  Income)  Tax. 

[Written,  observe,   previous  to  the  opening 

of  the  New  Minister's  Budget.] 

Sir, Thouh  distinguished  by  various 

modifications,  the  Property  and  Income  Tax 
may,  respecting  its  operation  and  results,  be 
justly  considered  as  being  inseparably  United. 
— The  principles  on  which  this  tax  is  found- 
ed, viz.  "  That  in  times  of  great  public 
"  exigency  every  member  of  the  community 
"  should  contribute  in  proportion  to  his 
"  ability,  and  to  the  stake  he  has  to  preserve; 
"  exempting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  lower 
*>'  order  of  the  people  from  additional  bur- 
"  dens,"  are  just,  wise,  and  humane. — If 
income,  therefore,  were,  in  reality,  a  fair 
standard  of  ability  to  bear  taxation,  or  could 
by  any  modification  become  such,  the  In- 
come Tax,  so  far  from  being  objectionable, 
would  become  one  of  the  most  eligible  and 
equitable  imposts  that  government  could 
adopt. — But  equality  of  income,  derived 
from  sources  or  causes  totally  dissimilar, 
cannot  be  a  just  standard  for  equality  of  con- 
tribution, lb  enumerate  the  various  means 
by  which  the  subjects  of  this  highly  Civilized 
and  commercial  nation  become  possessed  of 
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income  would  be  useless,  on  this  occasion, 
even  if  it  were  possible.  It  is  sufficient, 
therefore,  in  proof  of  the  above  position,  to 
observe,  that  possessors  of  income,  or  pro- 
perty, liable  to  taxation,  may  be  generally 
classed  under  the  four  following  heads  :  1  st. 
The  proprietor  of  land,  houses,  money  at 
interest,  in  the  public  funds,  or  private 
loans.  2dly.  The  merchants,  wholesale 
dealer,  in  any  article  of  trade  or  necessary  of 
life,  shopkeeper,  tradesman,  mechanic,  &c. 
3dly.  The  pensioner,  or  life  annuitant,  who 
is  possessed  of  a  certain  yearly  stipend  to 
the  attainment  and  continuance  of  which  no 
exertion  or  trouble  is  required.  4th.  All 
those  who  derive  their  annual  income  from 
public  or  private  salaries,  wages,  or  periodi- 
cal payments,  for  which  public  or  private 
duty  is  required.  This  last  comprehensive 
and  numerous  class  extends  to  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  orders  of  the  community ; 
including  alike  the  first  minister  of  state, 
and  tire  lacquey  that  rides  behind  his  car- 
riage. They  all  (supposing  them  possessed 
of  no  extraneous  property)  subsist  on  a  sala- 
ry, or  wages,  which  ends  with  their  life,  and 
for  which  they  are  required  to  perform  ade- 
quate service.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  in 
the  four  classes  above  enumerated,  there  are 
four  different  kinds  of  income  subject  to  the 
same  indiscriminate  and  heavy  pressure  of 
this  boasted  standard  of  equality  I  The  fol- 
lowing example,  selected  from  thousands, 
will  suffice  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  Contradiction,  or  even  of  doubt,  the  in- 
justice, impolicy,  and  hardship  of  the  In- 
come Tax,  in  its  present  mode  of  operation. 
— A  person  possessed  of  2001.  per  annum, 
either  in  landed  estate,  or  in  the  funds,  is 
assessed  to  the  Income  and  Property  Tax  5\. 
per  cent,  on  the  interest  only  of  his  property, 
which,  at  his  death,  descends  to  his  children 
or  his  heirs,  or  legatees.  Another,  placed 
in  a  public  or  private  department,  the  duty 
of  which  demands  his  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion, and  probably  may,  if  serving  in  the 
army,  put  his  life  to  hasard  in  his  country's 
cause,  receives  a  like  sum  of  2001.  per  an- 
num, which  is  his  only  property,  which  ends 
with  his  life,  and  which,  if  he  a  has  family, 
must  be  very  inadequate  to  their  subsistence 
while  he  lives,  must  also  pay  5\.  per  cent,  to 
the  Income  and  Property  Tax,  because  the 
former  pays  so  much  on  the  interest  ot  his 
property  !  A  mi  ment's  reflecfion  on  this 
statement  willcoi.vince  any  of  your  readers, 
that  equality  of  annual  income  is  far  from 
being  a  true  standard  of  ability  to  bear  taxa- 
tion, and  that  the  equal  pressure  imposed  on 
such  very  unequal  powers  of  sustaining  it, 
proves  if:s  injustice.  The  man  of  property 
has  many  advantages  compared  to  him  whose 
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income  is  the  produce  of  his  exertions,  even 
while  he  lives  on  the  interest  of  that  pro- 
perty. Attend  them  both  to  the  concluding 
scene  of  their  lives  !  Each  is  probably  sur- 
rounded by  a  mournful  family,  equal  in 
number,  but  how  utterly  severe  is  the  con- 
trast. The  property  of  the  former  descends 
to  his  widow  and  children,  to  console  and 
maintain  them  ;  the  latter  can  bequeath  no- 
thing to  his  disconsolate  family  but  indi- 
gence and  affliction  !  I  am  well  aware,  that 
this  is  one  ot  the  irremediable  consequences 
of  civil  society  j  salaries  cannot  extend  be- 
yond the  lives  of  their  possessors ;  but  this 
is  surely  an  additional  reason  for  their  not 
being  assessed  so  much  beyond  their  propor- 
tion or  ability. — It  might,  perhaps,  be  very 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  fix  on  a 
standard  of  taxation  so  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  different  classes  assessable  to  Income 
Tax,  as  to  be  exempt  from  error.  But  does 
it  therefore  follow,  that  the  present  inequa- 
lities and  injustice  in  fixing  the  quantum  of 
contribution,  should  remain  ?  Would  it  not 
be  far  more  consonant  to  reason  and  justice 
that  all  persons  possessing  pensions,  salaries, 
or  wages,  or,  in  short,  any  income  for  life 
only,  should  be  liable  only  to  half  as  much 
per  centum  on  such  incomes,  as  land  and 
stock-holders  pay  on  their  yearly  income, 
i.  e.  on  the  interest  of  their  property  ? — The 
only  objection  that  could,  with  any  sem- 
blance of  reason,  be  opposed  to  a  modifica- 
tion so  clearly  just  and  humane  would  be, 
that  the  Income  Tax  must  be  (quoad  hoc) 
less  productive. — To  this  I  beg  leave,  with 
due  deference  to  reply,  that  the  present 
standard  of  contribution  is  not  only  erroneous 
in  its  principle,  but  inequitable  in  its  gra- 
duation ;  and  I  humby  conceive  a  modifica- 
tion might,  in  this  respect,  be  justly  adopt- 
ed, which  woidd  not  merely  compensate  for 
the  proposed  deduction  on  life  annuities,  but 
afford  a  surplus  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  present  loan  01  23, 000,0001. 
— Admitting,  for  argument  sake,  that  ail 
income  is  derived  from  the  same  or\g\n,  and. 
is  merely  the  annual  interest  of  real  pro- 
perty, it  vill  follow,  that  the  ratio  of  tax- 
ation should  have  a  progressive  increase, 
commensurate  to  the  income ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  ability  of  contribution,  and 
value  of  the  stale  to  be  preserved  by  it. — 
Yet  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
by  the  present  Income  Tax,  though  the  above 
principle  is  clearly  >"d,    and  in 

the  lowest  assessments  actually  adhered  to, 
yet  after  the  yearly  income  exceeds  150i., 
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and  precisely  at  the  time  when  it  should  ex- 
ert its  most  powerful  and  beneficial  energy, 
its  operation  becomes  entirely  suspended  ! 
By  the  Income  Tax,  as  it  now  stands,  an  in- 
come of  (jOl.  per  annum  pays  \\  per  cent, 
one  of  1 501.  pef  annum  5  per  cent,  and  one 
of  20,0001.  per  annum  no  more  !  Thus 
from  the  scanty  pittance  of  150k  per  an- 
num, (perhaps,  too,  an  annuity,  and  incum- 
bered with  a  family,  "j\.  10s.  is  taken  for  In- 
come Tax,  leaving  only  142k  10s.  for  all 
Other  taxes  and  demands,  while  from  the 
very  liberal  fortune  of  2,000l.  per  annum, 
the  interest  of  real  property,  and  from  the 
princely  revenue  of  20,000k  or  40,0001.  per 
annum,  the  same  ratio  of  5  percent,  only  is 
deducted  !  A  tax  thus  constituted  and  le- 
vied, and  that  too  with  an  addition  last  year 
of  2 !  per  cent,  on  the  former  assessment, 
totally  departs  from  its  avowed  principle, 
"  that  every  one  is  bound  to  contribute  to 
"  the  public  exigencies  in  proportion  to  h\% 
"  ability, and  to  ths  stake  he  has  to  preserve." 
— Nothing  is  Avanting  to  render  this  tax 
(as  a  war  tax)  equitable  in  itself,  and  highly 
beneficial  to  the  public,  but  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  this  standard  of  justice. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Eritish  Legislature  is, 
doubtless,  competent  to  this  arduous  task  5 
arid  may,  from  various  plans  and  modifica- 
tions presented  to  them,  select  and  arrange 
a  plan  of  an  income  tax,  in  every  respect 
more  eligible  and  more  productive  than  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  acted  upon. — 
Without  attempting  to  ascertain  the  exact 
ratio  of  ability  between  the  various  classes 
assessed  to  the  Income  and  Property  Tax,  it 
must  be  universally  admitted,  that  if  the  life 
annuitant  were  to  pay  in  all  cases  where  Mi 
income  and  that  of  the  land  or  stock  holder 
wore  equal,  on\y  half  d\e  percentage  of  the 
latter,  he  would  still  pay  full  as  much,  as 
(or  perhaps  me-e  than)  he  ought,  and  yet 
find  his  present  burden  greatly  alleviated. — ■ 
When  the  pressure  of  other  taxes,  and  the 
rapid  advance  of  price  en  most  of  the  ne- 
cessaries, as  well  as  on  the  comforts  of  life 
are  considered,  it  will  surely  be  admittec1, 
that  no  income  whatever  under  100k  per 
annum  should  be  liable  to  assessment. — 
That  ail  income  arising  from  landed  or  fund- 
ed property,  or  any  permanent  source,  should 
pay  for  the  first  1001.  per  annum  2k  per 
cent,  and  for  every  additional  100k  per  an- 
num, or  the  aliquot  parts  thereof,  up  to 
2,000k  per  annum,  an  addition  of  1  percent 
on  the  whole  income,  as  by  the  following 
table  : 

R 


Stippknwil  to  A-'o.   10,   Pol.  IX. — Price  \0d. 
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Per  Ann. 

Per 

£  100 

at  21. 

per  cent. 

Jil 

150 

do. 

do. 

3 

200 

do. 

do. 

4 

250 

31. 

do. 

7 

300 

do. 

do. 

9 

350 

41. 

do. 

14 

4«0 

do. 

do. 

16 

500 

51. 

do. 

25 

tioo 

61. 

do. 

36 

700 

71. 

do. 

49 

800 

81. 

do. 

64 

900 

91. 

do 

81 

1 ,000 

101. 

do. 

100 

2,000 

201. 

do. 

400 

Ann. 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 

o 
o 
o 
o 

0 
0 

o 

0 

The  intermediate  sums  between  the  1,0001. 
and  2,000l.  per  annum,  to  pay  in  the  same 
progressive  proportion ;  the  maximuin  for 
2,000l.  per  annum  and  upward,  being  20l. 
per  cent,  on  the  original  assessment.  But 
the  whole  progressive  series  to  be  liable  to 
the  advance  of  the  last  year's  assessment,  if 
judged  necessary,  and  to  commence  from 
*5th  April,  1806.  To  include  (as  at  present) 
all  real  and  personal  property,  trades,  pro- 
fessions, &c.;  but  life  annuitants  of  all  de- 
scriptions, to  be  assessed  one  half  less,  liable 
to  a  proportional  advance,  on  the  original 
assessment. — E.  G.  a  proprietor  of  5001.  per 
ann.  estate,  at  5  per  cent.J.25  0  0  per  ami. 
Advance  last  year  25  per 

cent,  on  assessment         6     5     0 
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Annuitant  of  5001.  per 

ann.  at  124  per  cent.       12   10  0 

Advance  for  last  year's 
assessment,  25  per  ct. 
on  assessment  3     2  6 

£15   12  6 

Having  already  observed  that  an  Income 
Tax,  thus  modified,  would  be  at  once  more 
equitable  and  more  productive  than  the  pre- 
sent, I  shall  forbear  to  expatiate  on  the  great 
and  evident  national  advantages  that  would 
result  from  such  an  alteration.  In  tracing 
this  mere,  outline  of  a  plan  which  is  capable 
of  great  improvement,  it  is  friiffrom  being 
my  intention  arrogantly  to  dictate  to  those 
whom  I  readily  acknowledge  to  be  as  much 
my  superiors  in  ability  as  in  station,  and  to 
whom  every  source  of  information  is  acces- 
sible :  y<  t,  I  trust  it  may  be  allowable,  and 
I  apprehend  it  to  be  my  duty  (with  all  due 
deference  and  respect  to  the  public  and  to 
administration)  to  avail  myself  of  the  ines- 
timable privilege  which  every  British  sub- 
ject enjoys,  of  communicating  his  thoughts 
on  political  questions  or  measures  in  which 


all  are  deeply  interested.— Britannicus. — 
25th  March,  1806. 

NATIONAL    ECONOMY. 

Mr.  Cobeett; Although  a  distant,  I 

am  a  constant  reader  of  your  weekly  publi- 
cation. I  like  and  admire  the  principles  on 
which  that  very  entertaining  and  instructive 
work  is  founded.  Yet,  I  often,  (and  I  trust 
you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me,)  differ 
with  you  in  sentiment  and  opinion.  I  wish, 
Sir,  to  add  my  mite  to  our  national  reform 
and  prosperity;  by  offering,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  Register,  some  subjects,  the 
consideration  of  which  may  ultimately  lead 
to  them.  If  you  think  this  worthy  to  meet 
the  public  eye,  I  may  be  induced  to  trouble 
you  hereafter,  more  at  large,  perhaps,  but 
not  on  a  more  important  subject  than  on 
that  of  national  economy.  Upon  this  point, 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  we  shall  differ. 
It  is  that  on  which  the  prosperity,  nay,  the 
very  existence  of  this  country  depends-;  and, 
truly  happy  am  I  to  read  the  solemn  pledge, 
which  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  has  given  on.  this  head.  I 
was  not  an  admirer  of  the  political  conduct 
of  those  gentlemen  who  compose  the  present 
administration,  when  they  formed  the  oppo- 
sition phalanx.  It  appeared  to  me,  they  of- 
ten thwarted  measures  which  would  have 
greatly  tended  to  the  public  good,  and  in- 
stead of  proposing  others,  seceded  from  par- 
liament, withheld  their  counsels,  and  aban- 
doned their  duties  as  representatives  of  the 
people.  But,  Mr.  Cobbett,  as  I  am  not  a 
party  man,  I  was  inclined  to  think,  others, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  have  done 
the  same  ;  and  that  the  loaves  and  the  fishes 
were  the  only  objects  of  their  contemplation. 
When,  however,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  I 
was  told,  all  the  abilities  of  the  country  were 
to  be  united,  to  form  a  vigorous  and  effective 
administration,  I  felt  no  small  degree  of  pa- 
triotic satisfaction,  and  ardent  hope  of  future 
national  prosperity.  It  is  certain,  the  cream 
of  four  distinct  parties  has  been  taken  tq 
form  the  present  administration,  and  the 
country  looked  to  it  with  anxious  expecta-. 
tion.  For  my  own  part,  I  thought  some, 
and  those  very  transcendent  abilities,  were 
excluded,  and  I  much  doubted,  whether  au 
administration  composed  of  such  heteroge- 
neous matter  could  amalgamate  and  long 
hold  together.  To  their  first  measures  I 
looked  with  deep  anxietude  ;  apprehensive, 
1  confess,  that  each  man  was  not  appointed 
exactly  to  his  proper  station  ;  and,  1  think 
so  yet.  I  mean,  Sir,  such  as  is  best  befitted 
to  his  political  pursuits,  his  studies,  and  his 
abiliii.es.     Yet,  I  had  no  right  to  doubt  then 
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general  good  intentions,  and  I  trust  they 
will  acquit  themselves  with  that  zeal  to 
Which  they  are  pledged,  and  with  that  ho- 
nour, honesty,  and  integrity,  which  can 
abne  support  them  in  the  public  estimation; 
and  the  want  of  which  must  plunge  them 
and  the  nation  in  disgrace,  obloquy,  .and 
ruin. — But  as  my  present  subject  is  that  of 
national  economy,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  I  admire  the  abilities 
of  that  Noble  Lord,  though  I  by  no  means 
approve  his  system  of  taxation.  That,  how- 
ever,  is  a  matter  of  speculative  opinion,  and 
which  I  shall  leave  for  animadversion  on 
some  future  day.  What  I  do  approve;  and 
I  approve  it  most  heartily ;  is  his  solemn  pro- 
mise, made  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  that  his  whole  ministerial  conduct 
shall  be  marked  by  the  most  rigid  and  exact 
economy.  I  ought  not  to  suppose  he  will 
ever  forget  this  pledge,  to  which  he  has 
bound  himself  by  every  tie  of  private  honour 
and  public  faith.  It  may  perhaps,  be  told, 
the  items  I  am  about  to  mention,  do  not,  all 
at  least,  come  exactly  under  his  cognizance, 
or  within  the  routine  of  his  office.  But,  I 
conceive,  Sir,  the  minister  who  has  the 
guardianship  of  the  public  purse,  must  be 
consulted  on  every  national  demand  upon 
it ;  and  is  accountable  for  its  expenditure  in 
some  measure,  at  least,  as  far  as  his  voice 
goes. — I  shall  first  then,  notice  the  immense 
cost  of  the  sea  fencibles,  I  will  confidently 
appeal,  and  the  appeal  is  reasonable  and  fair, 
to  every  admiral  commanding  at  our  several 
sea-ports,  and  to  every  commissioner  in 
every  dock-yard  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  if 
any  benefit  whatever  has  accrued  to  the  na- 
val service  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  sea  fencibles?  I  would  ask,  if  the 
abolition  of  them  would  not  greatly  contri- 
bute to  man  our  ships  of  war  ?  I  would  then 
ask  the  revenue  officers,  both  of  the  customs 
and  excise,  if  the  protections  given  to  sea 
fencibles  do  not  greatly  promote  smuggling  r 
Should  their  answers  be  such  as  I  expect, 
will  ministers  hesitate  to  abolish  this,  not 
only  useless,  but  obnoxious  corps?  Let  the 
Noble  Lord,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the  pub- 
lic purse,  look  to  the  expense  attending  it. 
Let  him  consider  the  situation  of  the  Hon. 
Admiral  Geo.  Berkeley,  with  a  salary  of 
A  1500  for  doing  nothing  here  in  England. 
Or,  if  he  has  any  thing  to  do,  if  he  visits  the 
sea-ports,  musters  the  fencibles,  and  inspects 
the  impressed  men,  (a  new  fangled  part  of 
his  official  duty)  who  have  perhaps,  been  re- 
jected before,  he  will  cost  the  nation  twice 
that  sum  in  post-horses,  and  travelling  ex- 
p-.:i;es.     Let  ministers,   \  say,  ask  those  to 
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whom  I  have  before  appealed,  if  the  lab  Hir- 
er is  worthy  the  hire  ?  Then  let  them  turn 
their  eyes  to  Admiral  Hawkins  Whitshed, 
who  tills  the  same  post  in  Ireland,  under  thfl 
pompous  name  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
late  administration,  of  Naval,  confidential 
Adviser  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Whether, 
with  this  new  administration  he  has  lost,  or 
kept  this  high  sounding  title,  I  know  not ; 
but  certain  it  is,  the  said  admiral  is  just  now 
sent  back  to  Ireland,  in  the  same  situation  ; 
to  call  it  a  command  would  be  ridiculous, 
and  truly  insulting  to  the  navy.  He  enjoys 
too,  the  same  appointment  of  15001.  per 
annum,  which  Admiral  Berkeley  does  here. 
Let  them  next  compute  the  further  expendi- 
ture under  the  various  branches  of  this  ridi- 
culous and  contemptible  service.  The  pay 
of  the  captains,  lieutenants,  and  a  long  list  ol 
others  employed  under  them.  And,  sorry 
am  I  to  add,  these  are  invalided  officers,  whu 
from  wounds  or  length  of  service,  might  be 
entitled  to  attention  and  repose.  But  they 
are  young  and  active,  such  as  should  be  em- 
ployed in  really  lighting  the  cause  of  their 
country,  and  should  nor  be  put  on  full  pay 
for  doing  nothing.  I  am  not,  Sir,  personally 
known  to,  or  acquainted  with  either  of  the 
admirals,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  I  dare  to 
say,  they  are  very  worthy  and  respectable 
men,  both  in  their  private,  and  professional 
characters.  But  I  do  not  like  their  present 
employ.  If  they  were  dismissed  from  it,  I 
should  hope  they  would  experience  no  gre.u, 
or  long  inconvenience.  The  one  is  half 
brother  to  the  Marchioness  of  Buckingham, 
the  other  married  a  namesake  and  relation  1  f 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  Comfortable  births 
would  therefore,  most  likely  be  provided  for 
them  ;  though  Mr.  Secretary  Fox  is  report*  d 
to  have  said  jocosely,  (speaking  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  present  administration)  "  that 
they  were  so  thick  as  to  be  stored  three  in  a 
led  already."  Be  that  however  as  it  mav. 
The  whole  sea-fencible  establishment  is  what 
I  object  to.  I  wish  it  to  be  done  completely 
away.  An  immense  saving  would  be  made 
to  the  public ;  many  good  seamen  would  be 
obtained  for  the  real  service  of  the  navy  ; 
and  smuggling  would  receive  a  very  consi- 
derable check.  The  next  object  to  which  I 
would  wish  to  turn  tha  attention  of  the  N  - 
ble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  is  th.  f- 
of  pensions.  I  believe  the  evil  is  already  so 
great,  and  increasing  so  fast,  that  it  must 
shortly  cure  itself.  But  if  it  is  left  to  work 
its  own  cure  by  time,  it  will  leave,  I  fear, 
some  dreadful  marks  and  scars  behind  it.  I 
highly  approve  the  very  liberal  sum,  I  be- 
(ie ve 90,000 1.  given  by  Mr.  Burke's Bili,  t« 
die  crown  urmuaily,  i;i  order,  uot  only  to 
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"support   its  dignity  and  splendour,   but  to 
enable  the  Monarch,  who  wears  it,  to  enjoy 
the  gratification  of   rewarding   merit,  and 
bestowing  tokens  of  his  royal  munificence 
and  personal  regard,    on    those  whom  he 
thinks  deserve  them.     1  highly  approve  too, 
every  mark  of  national  gratitude,  voted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  those 
who  have  essentially  served  the  state,  either 
in  the  cabinet  or  the  field.    The  well-earned 
honours  of  a  hard  fought  victory,  would  of- 
ten become  a  dreadful  charge  to  those  on 
whom  they  are  bestowed,  if  unaccompanied 
with  a  pecuniary  gratuity.     But  here  let  pen- 
sions stop.     No  longer  let  each  successive 
administration  grant  those  pensions  to  the 
younger  brothers,   sisters,    or   daughters  of 
rich  and  affluent  peers,   such  as  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge  and  others;  which   ought  to  be 
t eserved  for,  and  bestowed  only  as  the  re- 
wards of  merit.     And  when  the   same  ad- 
ministration retire  from  office,  let  not  all 
the  relations  of  all  those  who  have  given  it 
their  countenance  and  assistance    be  pen- 
sioned   also.       There    is  no  end   to  this, 
Mr.  Cobbett,  we  already  see  the  tax-collec- 
tors sufficiently  often  at  our  doors,   to  levy 
our  contributions  for  the  necessary  exigencies 
of  the  state,   without  being  called  upon  to 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  pensioned 
political  friends,  their  relatives  and  depen- 
dents.    And  here,  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
reason,  let  me  ask  how  the  Noble  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  could  think  of  imposing 
another,  and  that  so  heavy  a  duty  on  sugar, 
(an  article  already  over-taxed)  as  three  shil- 
lings per  cwt.  whilst  he  should  continue  to 
exact  from  the  planters  of  the  Windward 
Islands  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  estates,  paid  on  the  spot;  and 
suffer  the  amount  thereof  still  to  be  divided 
in  pensions  ?  This,  Sir,  in  my  idea,  does  not 
tally  with  the  Noble  Lord's  plighted  profes- 
sions of  economy.     The  duty  to  which  I  al- 
lude, was  obtained  by  a  positive  compact  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  her  colonies  : 
that  the  one  should  maintain  an  adequate, 
specified  force  for  the  defence  of  the  other, 
the  consideration  of  the  4|  per  cent,  duty,  on 
the   general  produce  cf   the  latter.     This 
agreement,  Sir,  has  been  violated  under  every 
administration,  almost  from  the  time  it  was 
made,  so  that  no  particular  charge  of  viola- 
tion can  in  that  respect  be  adduced  against  the 
present  one.     No  adequate  force  has  ever 
been  kept  in  those  Islands  for  their  defence  j 
witness  the  depredations  of  the  enemy  there 
last  year.     Indeed,  they  have  been  often  left 
-    to  the  protection,  I  should  have  said  mercy  of 
a  llai.lt  regiment.     How  much  more  honour- 
able and  just  would  it  hpve  been,  ftow  much 


better  would  it  have  squared  with  the  boast- 
ed resolution  of  economy  of  the  Noble  Lord, 
if,  instead  of  imposing  the  additional  heavy 
duty  on  sugar,  which  must  be  the  ruin  of 
the  inferior  planters  of  the  smaller  Islands, 
his  lord*hip  had  appropriated  the  4|  per 
cent,  duty  to  the  public  service,  and  exigen- 
cies of  the  state.  It  is  true,  he  would  thu9 
have  deprived  some  persons  of  pensions  to 
which  they  have  neither  right  nor  title,  from 
merit  or  service ;  but  he  would  have  render- 
ed a  double  justice,  and  a  double  benefit 
both  to  the  mother  country  and  her  co- 
lonies.  Senex. East  Bourne,  April 

Q,  1806. 

WAH    TAXES. 

Sir  j Your  financial  statements,  from 

time  to  time,  have  naturally  interested  all 
reflecting  persons  who  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  perusing  them.—-     A  letter  from  a 
correspondent  of  yours,  addressed,  lately,  to 
Mr.  Fox,  particularly  attracted  my  notice} 
because  his  figures  appear  to  me  to  eonvey 
irrefragable     demonstration,    provided    the 
fact  be  admitted  from  which  they  are  de- 
duced.    But,    if  I  am  not  mistaken,  both 
you  and  be  have  most  egregiously  under- 
rated the  aggregate  income  of  the  country. 
Not  being  a  man  of  figures  or  calculation 
myself,  I  desired  a  friend  of  mine,  who  by 
the  by,  I  think  has,  like  yourself,  got  rather 
a  twist  about  the  funds,  to  try  if  he  could  ex- 
tract from  the  newspaper  reports  of  Lord 
Henry  Petty's  budget,   how   things  really 
stand.     He  has  just  handed  me  the  enclosed, 
as  he  calls  it,  hasty  sketch  in  round  numbers, 
presuming    upon    our   future    expenditure 
during  the  war,  to  be  equal  to  what  it  is 
now  taken  at;  and   that  all  the  taxes  will 
produce  what  they  are  laid  at  ;  though  he  is 
pleased  to  inform  me  the  latter  is  impossible. 
As  it  evidently  appears  that  the  new  admi- 
nistration agree  in  opinion  with  their  prede- 
cessors, as  to  the  solidity  of  o\sr  finances ;  I 
think  it  is  a  duty  you  *  owe  the  public,  ei- 
ther to  quiet  the  alarm  you  have  incautiously 
given,  by  a  candid  acknowledgment  of  your 
error,  or  otherwise  to  defend  your  former 
opinions. — I  for  one  would  wish  very  much 
to  know  the  truth,  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able :  and,  therefore,  am  extremely  anxious 
to  know  your  present  opinion  on  this  subject, 
which  I  own  appears,  as  well  as  to  yourself, 
of  the  first  importance    to  your  constant 
reader.— -W.  S.—^-March  31st,  1806. 

*  This  -letter,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
written  previous  to  the  pubdicationjofiry -ar- 
ticle upon  the  Budget,  i»  tb*  Begilter  of  th« 

5th  instant. 
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WAS    ESTABLISHMENT. 


Dr.  England. 

To  interest  and  charges  on 
the  consolidated  fund  taken 
at  the  same  amount  as  stated 
by  Lord  Henry  Petty  for 
1805         -         -         -       - 

To  15-17ths  of  the  total  ex- 
penses for  army,  navy,  ord- 
nance, miscellaneous,  &c. 
as  stated  by  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  for  the  supply  of  the 
year  1  801)         - 


29,760,000 


43,613,4/2 


,£73,378,472 


By  income  of  the  year  1806, 
arising  from  the  permanent 
taxes,  or  more  commonly 
denominated  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  estimating  this 
year  according  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  year  1805,  as 
stated  by  Lord  Henry  Petty 

Malt  and  personal  estate  duty 

Lottery         - 

"War  Taxes        - 

Deficiency 


[58$ 


Ct. 


33,000,000 

2,750,000 

380,000 

10,500,000 

17,7*,472 


£  73,378,472 


PEACE    ESTABLISHMENT. 


Interest  and  charges  on  Con- 
solidated Fund,  &c.      -     -      29,760,000 
Army,  navy,  Sec.  estimated  at      25,240,000 


£55,000,060 


It  appears  by  the  above  statements  that, 
allowing  the  consolidated  fund  to  leave  the 
same  surplus  as  last  year,  and  the  annual 
produce  of  the  malt  duty  and  lottery  to  be 
the  same,  and  also,  that  Cobbett  is  right  in 
his  opinion,  "  that  the  charge  for  army,  na- 
vy, Sec.  cannot  possibly  be  reduced  below 
25,000,0001,"  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
about  19,000,0001.  on  the  peace  establish- 
ment, unless  the  war  taxes  be  continued. — 
This  view  is  very  different  indeed  from  the 
declaration  of  Lord  Henry  Petty,  "  that  the 
war  taxes  will  not  be  necessary  after  the 
war." — It  must  however,  also  be  admitted 
from  the  above  statements,  that  if  the  war 
taxes  be  continued,  and  can  possibly  produce 
permanently  about  20  millions  per  annum, 
without  lessening  the  receipt  from  the  old 
taxes,  the  Sinking  Fund  wUl  have  its  full 
operation  (whatever  that  may  be)  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt. — March  30, 
1806. 


PROPERTY    TAX    AND    SINKING    FUND. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 
Sir, To  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, we  look  for  no  other  than  accidental 
deviations  from  the  pernicious  principles  of 
finance,  adopted  and  pursued  by  his  prede- 
cessor in  office;  1st.  Because  prejudice, 
more  or  less  in  their  favour,  must  in  a  man- 
ner, have  been  born  with  him,  since  they 
were  the  first  that  presented  themselves  to 
his  untutored  mind.  2d.  Because  it  is  more 
than  ought  to  be  expected  from  his  2ge,  that 


Permanent  taxes  as  above     -  33,000,000 

Malt  and  personal  estate     -  2,750,000 

Lottery         -  380,000 

Deficiency  18,970,000 


£  55,000,000 


he  should  have  so  far  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  bearings  of  these  principles,  as 
to  be  able  to  know,  with  something  in  the 
shape  of  certainty,  the  point  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  carried  and  bo  farther,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  becoming  a  greater  evil  than 
that  which  they  are  intended  to  avert.  And, 
3d.  Because  he  has  not  so  far  pledged  him- 
self, by  his  opposition  to  these  principles,  as 
to  occasion  any  disappointment  to  the  pub- 
lic, should  he  unfortunately,  carry  them  far- 
ther than  ever  his  predecessor  has  done.  On 
these  grounds,  Sir,  you  can  plead  no  excuse 
for  your  pursuit  of  Mr.  Pitt's  principles;  for 
if  you  do  not  know  the  point  to  which  they 
ought  to  be  carried,  and  no  farther,  it  is  uni- 
versally expected  from  your  long  and  syste- 
matic opposition  to  his  measures,  on  the  score 
of  finance,  that  you  ought  to  know  it ;  and, 
therefore,  if  you  do  not  know  it,  the  public 
shall  not  only  have  to  lament  the  injury 
which  they  must  sustain  from  your  misinfor- 
mation on  this  point ;  but  that  it  shall  be  a 
crime  in  future  to  place  confidence  in  any 
public  character,  however  plausible,  long, 
active,  and  systematic  his  opposition  may  be> 
and  to  make  such  opposition  even  a  ground 
of  hope,  that  the  fundamental  principles  of 
public  oppression  shall  ever  meet  with  resist- 
ance from  a  man  in  power.  I  do  not  accuse 
you,  Sir,  with  the  relinquishment  of  those 
principles  which  you  have  so  recently  and 
repeatedly  held  forth  to  the  electors  of  West- 
minster, as  the  criterion  by  which  they  are 
to  judge  of  your  title  to  the  continuance  of 
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their  confidence  ;  nor  do  I  say  that  yon  will 
Over  relinquish  them;  but,  judging  from 
your  tacit  approbation  of  the  measures  pur- 
sued in  India,  and  the  few  doubts  which  you 
seem  to  have  in  your  mind  as  to  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Tierney's  treating  bill ;  from  your  ad- 
herence to  the  sinking  fund,  funding  system, 
and  the  property  tax,  and  from  the  great  and 
unexpected  delicacy,  with  which  you  would 
meddle  with  the  Irish  Union,  or  any  other 
measure,  however  bad,  which  has  once 
passed  into  law,  I  will  say,  what  I  fear  is 
more  than  possible ;  namely,  that  before  you 
hold  your  present  situation  half  so  long  as 
Mr.  Pitt  has  held  his  premiership,  you  will 
fritter  away,  and  modify  year  principles  so 
far  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
your  constituents,  cr  the  public,  whether 
you  hold  them  or  not.  I  am  far,  however, 
from  supposing  that  this  apparent  desertion 
of  principles,  appears  to  yourself  otherways 
than  the  least  of  two  evils,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  You  may  justly 
plead  in  extenuation  of  it,  that  a  system  radi- 
cally vicious  requires  means  radically  vicious 
to  support  it;  that  a  system  of  fraud  and 
plunder  abroad,  must  be  supported  by  a  sys- 
tem of  a  similar  nature  r.t  home ;  that  the 
plunderers  of  Asia,  and  the  blood-suckers  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  must  be  supported  ,• 
and,  therefore,  that  directly  or  indirectly  the 
burden  mast  fall  upon  the  public.  That  you 
depend  upon  these  characters  more,  perhaps, 
than  on  parliament,  for  the  vicious  means 
which  you  must  have  to  support  this  vicious 
system  ;  and,  therefore,  that  you  can  only 
hold  your  place,  and  retain  a  chance  of  serv- 
ing the  public,  by  giving  them  bonuses  and 
premiums  at  the  public  expense,  on  the  loan 
of  money,  "  which,"  as  Mr.  Tieruey  truly 
observes,  "  cost  them  no  more  than  the  pa- 
per on  which  they  write."  But,  lamentably 
true  as  these  facts  are,  or  whatever  may  be 
your  resources,  still  it  cannot  cease  to  be  the 
duty  of  men  out  of  power,  while  they  en- 
deavour to  find  for  it  every  possible  excuse, 
to  watch  the  shades  by  which  men  in  power 
part  with  the  principles  which  they  held  out 
of  power  ;  and  to  hold  up  to  the  execration 
of  a  ruined  and  deluded  public,  the  vices  of 
t/ie  system  which  can  no  longer  exist,  than 
vicious  rjeuns  are  made  use  oj  to  continue  its 
duration.  Under  these  impression-;,  Sir, 
and  finding  by  this  day's  newspaper,  "  thai 
"  you  have  not  yet  met  with  an  -argument 
tvhzch  lias  altered  your  opinion  as  to  ikewe- 
rits  of  the  Sinking  Fund,"  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  calling  your  attention  to  the  few 
remaiks  which  I  feel  it  my  duty,  to  make, 
'not  upon  that  fund  and  property  tax,  but  on 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  considered 


by  you  and  others,  as  the  means  of  support- 
ing public  credit,  with  all  its  advantages. 
Credit,  Sir,  judging  from  the  misfortunes  of 
some,  'and  the  fortunes  of  others,  rests  itself 
solely  upon  two  principles,  insensible  to  the 
danger  of  trusting,  and  a  sensed'  the  solidity 
of  the  security'  on  which  we  lend  our  proper- 
ty ;  and  the  one  forms  as  powerful  a  support 
as  the  other,  while  suspicion  of  danger  re- 
mains asleep.  It  is  true,  many  escape  ruin 
with  pleasure,  because  they  were  insensible 
of  the  danger  which  threatens  them;  but 
many  more  are  forever  undone,  because  they 
were  not  awake  to  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  I 
therefore,  conclude,  that  to  make  public  in- 
sensibility however  powerful  it  may  be,  the 
basis  of  credit,  is  a  crime  for  which  no  spe- 
culator, state,  or  any  other,  can  offer  an  ex- 
cuse, and  much  less  make  an  atonement. 
Let  us  then,  Sir,  since,  as  members  of  the 
community,  we  have  no  uifferent  interests  to 
pursue,  endeavour,  in  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
candour,  to  ascertain  which  of  these  two 
principles,  sensibility  or  insensibility ,  do  the 
sinking  fund  and  property  ta:x,  make  use  of 
to  support  public  credit.  With  respect  to 
the  property  tax,  you  are  made  to  say,  by  the 
reporter  for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  "  it 
may  be  said,  and  it  has  been  said  (by  Mr. 
Francis)  that  there  is  no  security  against  its 
being  still  gradually  raised.  But  then,  I 
certainly  think,  that  the  present  mode" 
(doubling  it  at  once)  "  is  preferable  to  ad- 
vancing it  1  per  cent,  one  year,  and  if  per 
cent,  another  year,  and  so  on,  which  would 
at  hist  lead  to  a.  constant  gradual  advance, 
that  might  in  the  end  annihilate  all  proper* 
ty."  (By  the  annihilation  of  all  property,  I 
take  it  for  granted  you  mean  the  conversion 
of  it  into  taxes.)  As  taxes  annihilate  pro- 
perty, and  as  property  annihilated  is  no  secu- 
rity for  new  debts,  the  part  remaining  of 
our  property  annihilated,  forms  the  security 
for  every  addition  which  may  be  made  to 
the  public  debt.  When  Lord  Sidmouth  in- 
troduced the  property  tax,  he  gave  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  nation  from  every  source, 
labour,  trade,  land,  and  money,  at 
S0,O00,C0Ol.  At  that  time  the  expenses  of 
government,  the  interest  of  the  funds,  the 
poors'-rate,  the  county-rate,  the  tythes,  and 
the  contributions  which  are  annually  given 
to  support  hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  pri- 
vate charities,  amounted,  exclusive  of  law 
expenses,  or  the  price  of  justice,  all  of  which 
are  taxey,  to  about  72,000,000 1 .  or  p-tenths 
of  our  annual  income.  Consequently,  there 
remained  of  it  then  to  be  annihilated  but 
l-10th.  and  that  tenth  is  now  annihilated  to 
the  amount  of  the  property,  ami  all  other 
laxes  since  imposed,  upon  the  public     See- 
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ing  then  that  all  taxes  annihilated  the  secu- 
rity of  public  credit,  and  that  the  annihila- 
tion already  exceed  9-1  Oths  of  the  security, 
is  it  possible  lo  conceive  that  the  property 
tax  makes  use  of  any  other  principle  to  sup- 
port public  credit,  than  public  insensibility 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  security  is  al- 
ready mortgaged  ?  If  I  have  erred,  Sir,  in 
this  alarming  calculation,  it  will  be  found,  I 
am  confident,  that  Lord  Sidmouth  is  more 
to  blame  for  taking  the  income  at  too  little, 
than  I  am  in  giving  the  expenditure  at  too 
much.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  those  who 
boast  of  the  security  of  public  credit,  should 
take  up  my  principle  of  calculation,  for  all 
others  are  insecure,  and  ascertain  how  far  it 
is  loaded,  and  not  take  the  facility  with 
which  loans  can  be  had  tor  their  proof;  for 
that  prove*  nothing  but  public  insensibility, 
the  facility  with  which  promises  on  paper, 
the  thinest  and  worst  of  all  papers,  can  be 
blown  into  circulation,  and  the  folly,  if  not 
the  wickedness,  of  those  who  pursue  mea- 
sures which  demand  its  support,  to  "  the 
"  annihilation  of  all  property."  Having 
thus,  Sir,  disposed  of  the  property  tax,  we 
come  of  course  to  inquire  whether  public 
sensibility  or  insensibility,  be  the  principles 
which  the  Sinking  Fund  makes  use  of  to 
support  public  credit.  Annihilated  as  the 
public  6ecurity  is,  this  inquiry  is  more  a 
subject  of  amusement  than  of  use,  but  as 
there  is  that  pleasure  in  detecting  falsehood, 
which  the  love  of  truth  inspires,  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  tried  as  if  the  public  secu- 
rity were  at  this  moment  whole  and  unin- 
cumbered. Lord  Henry  Petty  obsen  es,  that 
"  had  it  not  been  for  the  Sinking  Fund,  we 
should  now  have  been  loaded  with  the  whole 
charges  now  born  by  the  country,  without 
deriving  any  of  its  advantages ;  because,  if 
we  could  borrow  at  all,  it  would  have  been 
on  bad  terms,  and  we  should  have  created 
more  debt;  to  obtain  that  which  through  the 
Sinking  Fund  wc  have  obtained  on  more  fa- 
vourable terms  ;"  namely,  "  the  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture" which  we  have  derived  from  die 
"  just  and  necessary  wars"  of  the  la^t  four- 
teen years  !  !  !  "  The  Sinking  Fund,  over 
and  above  that  it  leads  to  the  extinction  of 
the  national  debt,  has  been  a  saving  of  the 
burden,  while  it  seems  to  increase."  Exclu- 
sive of  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  sea  rily 
for  the  future,  the  point  of  this  statesman  or 
Pitt-like  argument  is,  that  the  Sinking  Fund 
diminishes  the  public  debt,  and  leaves  the 
public  less  interest  to  pay;  and  that  it  keeps 
up  the  price  of  the  fund*,  and  therefore  oe?rs 
down  the  rate  of  interest.  This  logic  is  per- 
fectly good,  had  the  circumstances  which  go- 


vern the  case  been  duly  attended  to.  It 
cannot,  however,  mean  actually  that  the 
debt  is  less,  and  that,  throwing  the  influence 
of  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  peace  on  the  pr!ca 
of  the  funds  out  of  the  question,  the  rate  of 
ipterest  is  lower  than  it  was  when  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  commenced  its  operations  in  ljbu. 
For,  by  comparison,  and  allowing  for  the 
effect,  on  the  pi  ice  of  the  funds,  of  that  de- 
gree of  boldness,  which  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments  at  the  Bank,  and  the  conse- 
quent facility  (because  there  is  no  other,  dai  - 
ger  of  being  called  upon  for  cash)  of  che- 
lating paper  money  have  given  to  the  loan- 
mongers,  we  shall  find  that  the  debt  has 
greatly  increased,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
considerably  risen  since  1786.  His  lordship, 
therefore,  can  only  mean  that  the  debt  and 
rate  of  interest  are  relatively  less  than  they 
would  have  been,  but  for  the  influence  of 
the  Sinking  Fund.  I  fe  has,  however,  forgot 
the  circumstances  which  govern  the  case. 
The  annual  accumulation  of  the  public  debt, 
far  exceeds  its  yearly  liquidation.  In  reality, 
therefore,  and  it  is  impossible  to  misconceive 
the  fact  when  once  brought  into  mind,  the 
sum  paid  off,  for  instance,  in  180j,  is  again 
borrowed  in  the'  loan  of  180(5,  and  so  on 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 
The  Sinking  Fund,  therefore,  recreates  the 
very  debt  which  it  discharges ;  and  the  truth 
of  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  conviction,  that 
if  the  sum  annually  allowed  to  discharge  the 
debt  were  applied  to  the  yearly  payment  cf 
the  army  or  navy,  the  necessity  of  borrow- 
ing annually  to  that  amount  for  such  pur- 
pose, could  not  possibly  exist ;  consequently, 
it  is  impossible,  naturally  so,  that  the  Sink- 
ing Fund,  relatively  any  more  actually,  can 
have  diminished  the  debt  or  lowered  the 
rate  of  interest,  more  than  they  would  have 
been  had  the  fund  ne-  cr  been  applied.  This 
being  the  facr,  all  the  merits  which!  you  al- 
low to  the  Sinking  Fund,  naturally  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  it  brings  us  to  a  positive 
conviction  that  the  fund  makes  use  of  no 
other  principle  to  support  public  credit,  thau 
public  insensibility,  as  to  the  impotence  of 
its  power,  under  an  accumulating  debt,  even 
to  its  own  amount.  Plow  then  comes  it, 
Sir,  that  men  equally  interested  in  die  truth, 
and  equally  sincere  in  their  endeavours  to 
avoid  error  on  Uiis  subject,  should  hold  down 
right  opposite  opinions  as  to  its  merits? 
I  will  give  you,  Sir,  what  I  believe  even  to 
positive  conviction  to  be  the  cause,  and  I 
hope  that,  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  your 
own  financial  talents  cr  political  integrity, 
yoa  will  give  your  reason,  in  the  course  of 
the  observations  which  you  shall  have  to 
make  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  before  you  are 
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able  to  dispose  of  the  Property  Tax  :  that 
last  great  effort  "  to  annihilate  all  pro- 
perty," and  to  save  what?  Taking  those  who 
differ  with  me  in  opinion  to  be  honest  men, 
and  leaving  public  insensibility  on  the  subject 
to  which  I  have  so  often  alluded  out  of  the 
question,  I  take  the  cause  of  our  opposite 
opinions  to  be,  the  supposed  tendency,  in 
their  opinion,  which  the  weekly  application 
of  the  sum  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 
debt,  has  to  create  a  scarcity  of  stock  ;  and, 
therefore,  to  raise  the  value  of  the  funds  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  borrow  at  a  proportional 
low  rate  of  interest.  But,  it  is  forgotten  in 
this  supposition  that  the  Sinking  Fund  re- 
creates the  very  debt  which  it  redeems ;  or, 
in  effect,  that  money  is  borrowed  to  purchase 
the  sum  redeemed.  In  this  supposition, 
therefore,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  annual 
funding  of  this  sum  lowers  the  value  of  the 
stocks  in  the  very  proportion  in  which  the 
annual  redemption  of  its  equivalent  raises 
their  price ;  and  forgetting  these  considera- 
tions, it  is  not  conceived  that  the  supposition 
would  almost  disgrace  the  intellects  of  an  in- 
fant, because  it  is  false  and  inapplicable  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  case,  on  the 
clearest  principle  of  gravitation  or  of  weight, 
placed  against  an  equal  weight  in  a  balancing 
scale.  But,  granting  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  which  in  the  end  will  prove  false 
in  all  cases;  namely,  that,  in  this  case,  the 
laws  of  nn'ure  give  way  to  the  rules  of  art, 
and,  theref  re,  that  the  bustle  created  week- 
ly in  the  market  by  the  redeeming  commis- 
sioners, raises  the  price  f  stocks,  more  than 
the  annual  noise  made  by  the  funding  minis- 
ter lowers  their  value  ;  will  you,  Sir,  under- 
take to  exhibit  what  the  consequent  saving 
of  interest  will  amount  to  per  cent,  on  the 
sum  annually  borrowed  ?  If  you^  will  not, 
you  are,  Sir,  but  grovelling  in  the  dark  for 
your  object ;  and  your  dependance  upon  an 
ideal  principle,  will  only  expose  your  coun- 
try and  fame  to  ruin,  because  a  patriot  and  a 
man  of  information,  will  not  hold  as  poiiti- 
c  dly  good,  a  mere  principle  which  is  morally 
b;d,  so  far  as  it  has  a  tendency  to,  nay,  ac- 
tually do  create  public  insensibility,  as  to  the 
danger  which  must  sooner  or  later  result 
from  any  farther  encroachment  on  the  less 
than  a  tenth  of  our  property,  which  yet  re- 
mains   unannihilated. The     subject    of 

these  remarks  may  be  thus  compressed. 
You  assume,  Sir,  that  the  Property  Tax  na- 
turally helps  to  support  public  credit,  because 
it  keeps  up  the  price  of  the  funds,  by  re- 
moving the  necessity  of  an  annual  loan  to 
the  amount  of  its  yearly  production.  I  deny 
this  effect,  and  impute  the  contingent  in- 
fluence ,:pcn  the  funds,  which  I  admit,  to 
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public  insensibility  of  the  annihilating  effect 
which  the  tax  naturally  has  upon  public 
security  3  and  to  the  facility  with  which 
millions  of  the  promises  lent  mavbe  written, 
and,  therefore,  borrowed.  And,  as  a  colla- 
teral proof,  I  appeal  to  your  own  conviction, 
Sir,  whether  it  be  a  sews?  of  the  solidity  of 
public  security,  or,  the  fear  of  one  party  that 
the  other  will  overbid  it  for  that  loan,  that 
produces  what  is  called  their  liberal  terms  ; 
or,  your  proof  of  undiminished  resources  *1 
You  assume,  Sir,  that  the  Sinking  Fund  na- 
turally supports  public  credit,  because  it  re- 
latively extinguishes  the  national  debt.  I 
deny  the  relative  extinction,  because  the  ap- 
plication of  the  millions  applied  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  debt,  creates  the  necessity  of 
borrowing  an  equal  sum  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. But,  admitting  that  I  am  altogether 
mistaken  on  those  points,  am  I  so,  Sir,  on 
these?  1st.  If  the  Sinking  Fund  is  capable 
of  discharging  the  debt,  will  not  the  stock- 
holder be  put  into  possession  of  the  capital  at 
present  invested  in  the  funds  ?  2d.  Before 
they  are  put  into  possession  of  it,  must  not 
government  take  it  from  the  public  in  taxes; 
and  when  they  are  in  possession  of  it,  must 
they  not  invest  it  in  land  and  trade  ?  3d.  If 
so  invested,  will  not  the  depreciation  on  the 
circulating  medium  be  in  the  proportion 
which  the  capital  of  the  debt  bears  to  the 
medium  of  exchange  at  present  in  circular 
tion  ?  And,  4th.  If  so,  will  not  the  evil  of 
taking  the  capital  of  the  debt  from  the  pub* 
lie  in  taxes,  added  to  that  of  the  then  depre- 
ciation in  money,  far  outdo  the  oppression 
which  at  present  arises  from  its  interest ;  and 
annihilate  public  credit  altogether?  If  you 
are  unable,  Sir,  by  fair  reasoning,  and  in  a 
detailed  argument,  to  put  the  negative  on 
these  questions,  I  shall  flatter  myself  that 
you  have  heard  an  argument  which  has  al- 
tered your  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Sinking  Fund;  if  not  opened  your  eyes  to 
the  principle  of  the  remedy  which  you  ought 
to  adopt,  to  prevent  the  annihilation  of  all 
property,  or  rather  the  transfer  and  re-trans- 
fer of  it,  God  only  knows  how  many  tinier, 
by  the  time  that  the  Sinking  Fund  extin- 
guishes the  national  debt.-- — C.  S. 

*  The  advantages  of  this  competition,  it" 
the  false  ideas  of  national  prosperity  which 
it  gives,  ever  left  it  any  merit,  is  now  lost 
for  ever.  For  the  competition  for  the  last 
loan  is  confessedly  a  sham,  the  parties  them- 
selves having  confessed,  if  I  am  not  mista- 
ken, that  it  was  priorly  agreed  upon  to  di- 
vide it  between  them.  And  to  my  own 
knowledge  (his  is  not  the  only  case  in  which 
the  plan  was  adopted  by  former  competitors. 
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Sir  ; Being  a  member  of  the  Church 

of  England,  and  being  such  neither  from  ac- 
cident nor  necessity,  but  from  a  conviction 
that  it  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  coiner  stone,  I  cannot  but 
regard  with  peculiar  interest  whatever  may 
tend  to  its  prosperity,  or  to  the  comfort  and 

happiness  of  its  ministers. Th at  this  is  a 

time  in  which  the  enenres  of  our  establish- 
ment, are  more  than  ordinarily  active  in  pro- 
pagating their  hostile  doctrines,  and  in  their 
endeavours  to  effect  its  downfall,  we  cannot 
but  know  from  daily  observation,  and  know- 
ing we  cannot  but  lament.  But,  in  mere 
lamentation  its  true  sons  will  not  suffer  their 
ca'-e  <o  terminate.  Such  a  mother  expects, 
and,,  from  such  sons  her  expectations  will 
not  be  vain,  more  than  lamentation.  They 
will  not  lie  down  on  the  bed  of  despair,  but 
rouse  themselves  up  for  the  contest,  and  gird 
on  their  armour ;  they  will,  when  need  re- 
quires, stand  forth  to  shield  her  from  harm, 
and,  though  her  enemies  be  mighty  and  nu- 
merous, they  will  not  fear  nor  be  dismayed, 
but "  be  strongand  quit  themselves  like  men." 
— Think  not,  Sir,  that  in  adopting  such  lan- 
guage, I  am  sounding  the  trumpet  of  dis- 
cord, of  blood,  of  bigotry,  or  of  superstition. 
No  !  Persecution  for  religious  tenets  I  utter- 
Iv  abhor.  Fire,  and  faggot,  and  the  axe  for 
the  extermination  of  contrariety  of  opinion, 
I  cannot  away  with.  Far  other  weapons,  in 
my  judgment,  become  the  Christian  soldier; 
weapons  which  the  word  of  God  allows,  and 
which  that  same  word  and  his  grace  supply. 
— But,  I  am  extending  too?  widely  the  re- 
marks intended  to  be  offered  in  this  com- 
munication. One  observation  more,  there- 
fore, and  then  let  us  to  the  point.  The 
Christian  soldier  will  generally  be  a  prudent 
soldier,  and  a  prudent  soldier  will  not  only 
be  prepared  to  withstand  and  repel  the  attack 
of  an  enemy,  but  he  will  strive  sedulously 
totally  to  avert  it ;  and,  in-order  to  this,  he 
will  avoid  as  far  as  possible  giving  occasion 
of  offence. — One  of  the  dangers  which  most 
imminently  threaten  our  church  at  present, 
proceeds  from  the  increasing  number  of  sec- 
taries. Never  indeed,  did  lust  of  separation, 
and  consequent  hostility  more  abound  than 
in  these  bur  days. — Now,  as  the  most  proba- 
ble means  of  retraining  this,  I  have  ever  re- 
garded the  Residence  of  the  Clergy  in  their 

respective  parishes. There  are  doubtless 

cases,  in  which  to  acquire  residence,  would 
be  to  require  almost  an  impossibility;  or,  at 
least]  what  could  not  be  enforced  without 
manifest  cruelty  and  oppression.     But  these 
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cases  are  rare. — There  are  also  cases,  where, 
unhappily  such  variance  has  arisen  between 
the  minister  and  his  parishioners,  respecting 
the  payment  of  tithes,  or  from  other  causes ; 
and  such  prejudices  have  been  conceived  by 
the  one  against  the  other,  that  the  interest* 
of  the  people  (I  mean  their  spiritual  interests 
would  indisputably  be  more  successfully  pro- 
moted by  a  curate  than  by  the  incumbent. 
But,  these  cases  also,  we  trust,  are  few  in 
number.  Where,  however,  they  do  occur, 
let  a  dispensation  be  granted ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  let  care  be  taken  that  the  cause 
of  the  dispensation  (I  mean,  when  it  proceeds 
from  want  of  a  proper  habitation)  be  as 
speedily  as  possible  removed,  and  then  let 
the  indulgence  cease.  Thus  much  equity 
admits;  thus  much  equity  demands.  But 
let  not  every  trivial  excuse  ;  a  trifling  incon- 
venience ;  a  house  not  sufficiently  elegant  or 
commodious;  the  want  of  the  aid  and  com- 
fort of  society ;  or  the  absence  from  friends, 
be  pleaded  by  ministers  as  a  justification  for 
the  dereliction  of  their  duty;  or,  if  ministers 
are  to  be  found  so  disregard ful  of  their  so- 
lemn engagements  as  to  offer  such  pleas,  let 
them  not  be  admitted. — To  these  remarks, 
Sir,  I  have  been  led  by  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  your  Register  of  March  22,  (p.  422) 
addressed  to  Mr.  Windham.  Its  purport  is,  to 
obtain  that  gentleman's  support  far  the  re- 
peal of  the  Residence  Act  5  which  support 
the  writer  is  induced  to  evpect  from  the  li- 
beral ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  W.  at  the  time 
when  that  act  passed.  It  is  signed  Senexj 
and  from  the  feelingness  with  which  the 
supposed  hardships  of  the  clergy  are  de- 
scribed, I  was  for  some  time  led  to  imagine 
that  it  had  proceeded  from  the  p.m  of  a  del - 
gyman  :  but,  upon  further  consideration,  I 
could  not  Out  think  that  some  enemy  under 
the  assumed  garb  of  friendship,  was  thus  la- 
bouring to  impose  an  additional  load  on  that 
burden,  under  which  he  hypocritically  be- 
wails the  clergy  are  already  suffering.  We 
know  that  such  insidious  means  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  resorted  to  ;  and  from  an  at- 
tentive examination  of  that  letter,  I  scruple 
not  to  pronounce  that  its  writer  is,  to  spe::k 
most  favourably,  not  a  friend  to  cur  esta- 
blishment. From  such  insinuations  it  is 
that  the  fair  character  of  the  clergy  is  black- 
ened to  their  foes,  and  even  to  their  friends 
a  cloud  is  cast  over  it. — That  Mr.  W.  should 
be  imposed  upon  by  such  an  effusion,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  supposed.  On  this  point  I 
feel  no  anxiety.  Flis  mind,  libera1  £1  it  is,  is 
also  just ;  and  will  readily  discriminate  be- 
tween real  grievance  and  causek .'«  discon- 
tent. Still,  Sir,  I  did  entertj.in  a  nope  that 
yeu,  or  some- of  your  correspondents,  more 
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fitted  for  the  task  than  myself,  would  have 
remarked  upon  the  letter  of  Senex,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  mass  of  your  numerous 
readers,  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  pleas 
p.dvanced  by  him  for  the  necessity  of  the 
Residence  Act  being  repealed.  No  notice, 
however,  having  been  taken  of  it  in  your 
succeeding  number,  I  feel  myself  called  upon 
thus  to  become  your  correspondent ;  and 
trust  that  my  undertaking  will  not  prove  al- 
together unsatisfactory. — The  well  establish- 
ed impartiality  of  your  Register  emboldens 
me  to  hope,  that  having  presented  your 
readers  with  one  side  of  a  question,  you  will 
not  refuse  to  let  the  other  be  submitted 
to  their  inspection  through  the  same  channel. 
— It  is  said,  by  Senex,  that  "  the  present  lavv 
"  is  more  oppressive  than  the  Act  of  Henry 
'■*  the  8th.,  because  the  informer  can  now 
■"  recover  five  times  as  much  as  he  could  by 
"  that  Act."  This  is  not  altogether  a  fair 
statement ;  for  by  the  present  law  the  in- 
former cannot  recover  one  farthing,  if  the 
bishop's  licence  for  non-residence  be  obtain- 
ed :  and,  it  remains  with  Senex  to  mention 
an  instance  where  that  licence  has  been  re- 
fused where  a  sufficient  plea  was  offered. — 
The  parallel  between  the  clergy,  and  the 
country  gentlemen  will  not  hold  out. — That 
the  latter  should  reside  part  of  the  year  upon 
his  estates,  may  be  a  moral  duty,  but  that 
t'.ie  clergy  should  reside  the  whole  is  a  moral 
duty. — The  law  has  certainly  "  made  pro- 
«'  vision  for  the  duties  of  the  clergy;"  but 
r.ot  "  by  allowing  curates."  The  office  of 
curate  was  originally  not  so  much  to  supply 
the  place  of  incumbent,  as  to  assist  him  :  as 
in  the  case  of  pluralities  of  livings,  or  where 

the  clergyman  was  old  and  infirm. That 

c;  young  curates"  may  be  "  respectable,"  we 
are  far  from  denying,  nay,  we  have  the  ho- 
nour (for  an  honour  we  esteem  it)  of  being 
intimately  connected  with  many  that  are 
such  ;  but,  why,  we  would  ask,  may  not  old 
incumbents  be  equally  so  ?  Young  curates 
may  have  greater  powers  of  voice;  but  there 
are' few  old  clergymen,  we  believe,  whose 
V  )ice  is  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  a 
phurch  in  the  country,  where  in  general  the 
churches  are  not  very  large,  neither  are  the 
congregations  very  numerous.  And,  let  it 
be  here  observed,  that  Senex  alludes  chiefly 
to  incumbents  in  the  ountry,  as  appears 
frbtn  his  lamenting  their  wanting  "  the  aid 
•c  and  comfort  of  the  society  in  towns." 
Besides,  it  happens  not  very  unfrequently, 
that  the  curate*  is  as-old  as  the  incumbent. — 
As  to  all  the  other  parochial  duties,  it  were 
madness  to  suppose  that  they  would  not  bo 
even  better  performed  by  the  old  than  by  the 
young.     For,  nmst  Hftt  the  former,  from 
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long  habits  of  intimacy,  be  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  various  characters  and 
dispositions  of  his  people;  and,  consequent- 
ly, must  he  not  best  know  how  to  adapt  his 
instructions  to  their  advantage?  May  we  not 
also  suppose,  without  any  disparagement  to 
the  younger  clergv,  that  a  conscientious 
minister,  who  has  long  resided  among  his 
parishioners,  will  be  looked  up  to  with 
more  reverence  and  respect  ?  That  in  visit- 
ing the  sick,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  ministerial  duties,  his  exhortations,  ad- 
monitions, and  consolations,  will  be  applied 
more  appropriately,  and  more  effectually  ? 
and  that,  in  tine,  his  general  conduct,  which 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  will,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  be  more  circumspect,  will 
carry  with  it  greater  weight,  and  that  it  will 
be  more  readily  and  carefully  imitated? 
"  Bishops  and  the  superior  clergy  may, 
"  most  of  them,  have  been  curates  in  their 
"  younger  days."  But  we  hope  that,  as 
they  rise  in  years  and  in  preferment,  they 
do  not  sink  in  their  regard  to  their  dutv,  or 
that  that  respectability  which  they  possessed 
when  young,  and  which  perchance  aided 
them  in  their  advancement,  is,  now  that 
they  have  attained  the  wished-for  eminence, 
forfeited  by  any  change  of  conduct.  Such 
libellous  opinions  we  cannot  entertain. — It 
may  be  that  "  no  complaint  was  ever 
"  brought  against  the  clergy  in  parliament 
"  for  non-resideace."  Bur,  surely,  there 
was  abundant  ground  for  it  before  the  pass-  ■ 
ingof  the  late  act;  and  much  as  we  repro- 
bate the  qui  tarn  measures,  ktill  we  are  of 
opinion  that  those  measures  have  eventually 
been  of  service :  those  measures  caused  to 
be  brought  forward  the  late  act,  and  that  act, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  caused  a  more  general  re- 
sidence of  the  clergy,  is,  we  maintain, 
salutary.  Whether  its  powers  have  been 
committed  in  every  instance  to  the  most 
proper  hands,  and  whether  those  powers 
have  been  sufficiently  defined,  are  questions 
with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned.  The 
only  point  insisted  upon,  is  that  the  resi- 
dence of  the  clergy  is  a  duty  which  ought 
to  be  enforced,  and  every  act  which  tends 
to  that,  unless  indeed  it  be  cruelly  oppres- 
sive, is  to  be  commended,  and  its  supporters 

"  deserve   well  of  the  public. Inclina- 

"  tionand  duty"  we  allow  are  better  "  mo- 
"  fives- than  what  are  enforced  by  an  act  j" 
but  why  with  inclination  and  duty,  has  Se- 
nex coupled  that  servile  term  "  interest  P" 
If  by  interest  be  meant,  the  bare  saving  of 
the  salary  allowed  to  a  curate,  or  any  other 
such  consideration,  in  what  consists  the  dif- 
ference between  residing  from  such  motives, 
and  "  from  dread  of  pwas  and  penalties  ? 
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"  — It  is  natural  for  men  to  hope  to  have  the 
"  privilege  of  liv;ng,  in  the  decline  of  life. 
'*  where  they  please."  But,  where,  it  may- 
be asked,  could  they,  "  after  having  spent 
"  their  best  days  in  the  duties  of  their  pa- 
"  rish,"  where  could  they  more  wish  to 
repose,  than  in  that  same  parish  i  Where 
may  they  look  for  aid,  if  not  at  the  hand  of 
those  for  whom  they  have  so  long  laboured' 
Where  for  comfort,  if  not.  in  contemplating 
those  good  seeds,  which  they,  themselves, 
have  sown,  maturing  and  bringing  forth 
fruit?  Where  shall  they  find  friends;  if 
not  amongst  thosv ,  who  are  endeared  to 
them  by  the  strong  ties  of  gratitude;  on 
whom  they  have  been  conferring  the  most 
important  obligations,  viz.  Instructing 
them  how  to  secure  those  treasures  which 
will  never  fail,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
Where  shall  they  look  for  society,  if  not  in 
the  company  of  those,  who  have  so  long 
been  their  fellow  travellers  through  life,  and 
with  whom  they  may  humbly  hope  still  to  go 
on,  hand  in  hand,  till  they  arrive  at  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  their  receive  <he 
reward  of  their  labour  5  Surely,  to  a  good 
man,  his  own  parish  cannot  but  afford  all 
"  the  aid  and  comfort  of  society,  all  the 
*'  friendships  and  relationships,"  which  a 
good  man  can  desire. — That  "  the  clergy 
"  of  the  church  of  England  are  subject  to 
•'  hardships"  is  but  too  true-.  We  well  know 
many  hardships  that  exist,  and,  we  also 
know  some,  clergvmen,  who  suffer  under 
them;  who  feel,  yet  complain  not ;  who 
Sigh,  yet  submit.  But  such  of  them  as 
"  discharge  their  duty  with  zeal  and  abili- 
"  ty"  will  never,  we  are  persuaded,  reckon 
amongst  their  hardships,  the  being  requir- 
ed to  remain  at  their  posts,  and  that  too  in 
•'  these  most  critical  and  trying  times  of 
.'  public  danger:"  there  it  is  that  duty  re- 
quires them,  for  there  it  is  that  their  zeal 
and  ability  can  be  most  successfully  exerted. 
Many  other  remarks  upon  the  letter  of  Se- 
nex  might  be  offered,  but  already,  Sir,  your 
time  and  patience  have  been  too  much  in- 
truded upon.  Without,  therefore,  com- 
menting further,  I  shall  conclude,  with  sub- 
scribing myself,  your  obedient  servant,  M. 
N. blew- Brentford,  April  2,   1&00\ 

TREATING     BILL. 

Sir, 1  do  noi  find  myself  frequently 

dessenting  from  your  opinions,  for  they  are 
founded  on  principles  of  toomuoh  integrity 
of  independence,  and  matured  by  too  much 
judgment  and  reflection,  aud  directed  to  ob- 
jects of  too  great  an  importance)  to  be  easi- 
ly controverted  But  1  cannot  ecir.cide  in 
your  view   of  the  bill  of  Mr.   Tierney  for 
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amending  the  Treating  Act.  As  your  liberal 
candour  has  rendered  this  Register  open  to 
every  writer  whose  intentions  and  wishes 
are  directed  to  the  interest  of  his  country, 
yon  will  perhaps  allow  these  few  remarks  to 
be  inserted  in  it.  I  think  you  have  not,  in 
deciding  on  the  merits  of  this  bill,  extend- 
ed your  observations  to  the  great  advantage 
which  will  result  from  obliging  the  electors 
who  reside  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of 
election,  to  pay  their  own  expenses  in 
travelling  there.  The  consideration  which 
presses  itself  strongly  on  my  mind,  and 
which  makes  me  extremely  anxious  that 
this  bill  should  pass;  is  this:  that  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  redressing  a  great  grie- 
vance in  the  representation  of  boroughs. 
The  cases  are  numerous  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  boroughs  possess  all  the  claims  to 
a  representation  which  are  given  by  birth, 
inhabitancy,  and  property.  Claims  on 
which  the  principle  of  representation  was 
first  founded,  and  on  which  it  ought  to  con- 
tinue, and  yet  are  prevented,  not  only  from 
participating  in  it,  but  are  totally  excluded ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  strangers  having 
none  of  these  claims  to  constitute  their 
right,  but  in  every  respect  Unconnected  with 
the  interests  of  the  borough,  alone  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  returning  its  members.  The 
representation  of  boroughs  has  been  called 
the  rotten  part  of  this  constitution ;  but  I 
do  not  thus  opprobriously  spe?k  of  it,  when 
I  see  some  powerful  Peer,  who  has  by  acts 
of  benevolence  secured  the  love  and  affection 
of  his  tenants  and  dependents,  consulted  by 
them  for  the  choice  of  a  representative  for 
their  borough,  neither  would  I  condemn  the 
system,  if  a  part  of  the  electors  were  strang- 
ers, and  even  admitted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
an  election.  But,  Mr.  Cobbett,  when  I  per- 
ceive the  rights  of  a  borough  wrested  from 
the  legal  proprietors  and  usurped  by  a  few 
individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
election  dictated  by  the  elected,  who  visit 
the  place  only  when  this  purpose  renders  it 
necessary,  and  who  contribute  to  none  of  its 
burthens  ;  when  these  and  these  only  exer- 
cise the  privilege  of  electing  representatives, 
and  the  inhabitants,  who  have  property  for 
which  they  claim  security,  that  it  shall  not 
be  disposed  of  without  their  consent,  and 
who  are  obliged  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
the  borough,  are  denied  the  right  of  joining 
i:i  the  election-,  then,  Sir,  I  exclaim  against 
the  system  as  bring  a  rotten  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, with  this  consideration,  that,  as 
it  is  the  glory  of  the  British  constitution  that 
its  foundation  rests  on  the  love  of  confidence 
of  the  people,  we  must  regret  whenever 
there  is  a  shadow  of  cause  for  dissatisfaction.. 
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It  behoves  u?,  Sir,  when  assailed  by  foes 
from  without  to  guard  against  foes  within. 
Were  you  to  talk  to  these  inhabitants  of 
their  representatives,  you  would  insult  the'r 
feelings,  I  have  not  exaggerated  this  grie. 
vance.  I  was  passing  through  a  small  bo- 
rough in  the  county  of  Dorset,  a  few  days 
since,  in  which  I  witnessed  its  greatest  ex- 
tent. One  of  the  setting  members  had  va- 
cated his  seat,  or  in  other  words,  the  stipu- 
lated period  for  which  he  was  to  retain  it 
having  expired,  he  had  legally  resigned  it  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  donor  to  be  transferred 
to  another,  and  this  successor  was  then  to  be 
elected.  The  right  of  election  was  vested 
in  freemen,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
resided  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
borough.  The  intended  representative  col- 
lected them  on  his  way  from  London  to  the 
place  of  election,  at  which  the  few  remain- 
ing formalities  of  the  law  had  required 
their  attendance.  From  the  description  of 
the  electors,  I  shoukl  judge  they  had  be- 
came such  on  this  rule:  that  the  more  re- 
mote they  lived  from  the  borough,  and  the 
more  alienated  they  were  from  its  interests, 
the  more  qualified  were  they  to  determine 
the  merit  of  him  whom  the  constitution  had 
appointed  the  guardian  of  the  borough. 
Still,  however,  they  returned  the  member, 
whilst  100  of  the  inhabitants,  possessed  of 
property,  residents  from  their  birth,  and 
bearing  the  burthens  of  the  town,  were  not 
even  allowed  to  share  in  the  exercise  of 
that  right  on  which  is  formed  a  branch  of 
the  government.  With  what  confidence, 
they  asked,  can  We  give  instructions  to  their 
own  representatives,  or  with  what  hope  can 
we*  consider  them  as  the  guardians  of  our 
privileges,  when  they  become  such  by  in- 
vading them  ?  This  is  the  grievance  of 
which  I  have  always  complained  in  the  re- 
presentation of  boroughs,  and  it  appears 
likely  to  be  remedied  by  Mr.  Tierney's  bill. 
If  these  honorary  freemen  were  obliged  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  travelling  to  the  bo- 
rough, when  their  master  requires theiratten- 
riance  at  an  election,  you  would  find  that,  un- 
less the  individual  on  whose  account  they 
are  made,  can  render  them  some  compen- 
sation, they  will  be  extremely  cautious  of 
involving  themselves  in  expense,  when  they 
can  answer  the  reproaches  oi  ingratitude  for 
disregarding  this  maker  of  honorary  free- 
man, by  pleading  the  injustice  of  violating 
the  rights  of  others.  You  will,  at  least, 
have  the  representatives  of  borrtighs.  not  the 
representatives  of  one  individual,  but  of 
that  community  in  whom  this  right  was 
vested  by  the  constitution  ;  and  the  electors 
will  be  90  far  from  considering  Mr.  Tierney 
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as  depriving  them  of  their  franchises,  that 
they  will  owe  him  their  lasting  gratitude 
for  restoring  them.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
W.  R. Temple,  \Qth  March. 


AFFAIRS    OF    INDIA. 

Sir. The  candour  and  impartiality  of 

your  Weekly  Register,  and  the  readiness 
with  which,  upon  all  occasions,  you  admit 
into  it  any  remarks,  though  in  opposition  to 
your  own  sentiments,  induce  me  to  give  my 
opinion  on  a  subject,  which  you  do  not  seem 

accurately   to   have  understood. When 

the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
renewed  in  1793 >  me  sum  °f  na'f  a  million 
sterling  a  year  was  to  be  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, provided  there  should  be  a  surplus 
in  each  year,  equal  to  that  sum,  after  paying 
a  variety  of  expences,  which  were  first  to 
be  made  from  the  resources  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company. It  follows,  therefore,  of 

course,  that  if,  since  1793,  there  have  not 
been  assets  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  charges 
which  were  to  precede  the  payment  of  half 
a  million  annually  to  the  Exchequer,  the 
Company  cannot  be  said  to  be  indebted  se- 
veral millions  to  the  public,  unless  an  unex- 
pected change  should  take  place  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  charter. — But  another 
question  now  comes,  which  is,  whether  the 
nation  was  deluded  by  a  false  statement  of 
the  assets  of  the  Company  in  1793.  and 
thereby  led  to  expect  a  pecuniary  aid  from 
India,  which  it  was  impossible  to  realise. — i 
To  this  I  answer,  that  after  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation of  the  Company's  affairs,  it  did 
not  appear  at  the  time,  that  Lord  Melville 
had  overstated  the  expected  receipts  of  reve- 
nue in  India,  or  the  profits  of  the  Com- 
pany's sales  in  England.  The  experience  of 
sixteen  years  has  proved,  that  the  revenues 
of  India  have  exceeded,  in  sixteen  years, 
the  amount  at  which  they  were  estimated  by 
Lord  Melville,  at  least  in  the  proportion  of 
one  third.  If,  then,  you  should  ask,  why 
it  is  that  the  half  million  was  paid  in  a  sin- 
gle year  only,  the  answer  would  be  very 
easy  j  because  the  expenses  in  India  have 
exceeded  Lord  Melville's  calculation,  in  a 
proportion  far  greater  than  that  in  which  the 
revenues  have  gone  beyond  his  calculation. 
— -It  is  possible  that  this  excess  of  expendi- 
ture, beyond  the  estimate  of  1793,  might 
have  been  unavoidable.  It  is  possible  that 
it  might  have  been  occasioned  by  wars  im- 
prudently waged.  It  is  possible  it  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  unnecessary  in- 
crease of  an  army,  which  many  thought 
was,  in  1793,  fully  equal  to  any  set  vice  that 
might  have  been  required  from  it.  It  is 
also  possible,  that  the  wars  in  which  the 
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nation  has  been  engaged  in  India,  were  un- 
avoidable ;    that   they  were  commenced  on 
principles  of  the  soundest  policy,  and  con- 
ducted with  strict  ceconomy,  and  with  great 
military  skill.— These,    Mr.   Cobbett,    are 
points  which  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
enquiry  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;    but    most  assuredly,   as  you   now 
think,  the  East  India  Company  are  free  from 
all  blame,  if  it  should  hereafter  be  proved, 
that  unnecessary  wars  in  India  have  been 
expensively  conducted,  or  that  the  civil  and 
military  establishments  in  India  have  been 
much  higher  than  necessity  required.     The 
power  of  fixing  those  establishments  was 
actually  in  his  majesty's  ministers ;  and  they 
had,  in  fact,  the  appointment  of  governors 
and  commanders   in  chief.     The  Directors 
eould  not  even  censure  a  governor  without 
the  consent  of  the  king's  ministers.     I  know 
of  no  difference  between   the  bill  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fox   in  1/82,  and  that  of  Mr.  Pitt 
which  passed  into  a  law  in  1784,  and  was 
renewed  in  1/93,  but  this  ;  Mr.  Fox's   bill 
threw  the  whole  patronage,  both  at  home 
and    in   India,  into  the  hands  of  commis- 
sioners nominated  by  parliament.     The  bill 
of  Mr.  Pitt  left  to  the  Company  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  of  patronage  at  home,  but 
it  gave   to  commissioners  appointed   by  Ids 
Majesty,  as  complete  political  power,  as  was 
to  have   been    given    to   the  parliamentary 
commissioners  under    Mr.    Fox's   bill.     It 
follows,  therefore,    that  his   Majesty's  late 
ministers  are  entitled  to  all  the  credit,  or  to 
all  the  discredit,  that  may  be  due,  for  the 
good  or  bad  government  of  India  from  1/S4 
to  this  day. — I  own  it  has  very  much  asto- 
nished me,  to  rind  sensible  men,  of  all  par- 
ties, so  ignorant  on  a  subject  free  from  every 
thing  like  obscurity.     Since  the  year  17S4, 
the  most  accurate  accounts  have  been  deli- 
vered to  parliament,  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure, in  each  year,  in   India.     If  any 
gentleman  will    look  at  these  accounts,  he 
will  see  that  the  revenues  of  each  year  have 
been  in  a  progressive  state  of  increase,  until 
they  amount  at  present  to  more  than  twelve 
millions  sterling  a  year.     They  will  see,  at 
the  same  time,  that   the  debt  of  India  is 
much  more  than  double,  nearly  treble,  the 
amount  at  which   it  stood  in  1764.     They 
%  will  observe  also,  that  from    \jo5  to  1/84, 
no  bullion  was  sent  from  England  to  India, 
though  within  that  period  a  very  considera- 
ble quantity  of  bullion  was  brought  from 
India  to  England.     They  will  observe  also, 
that  since  1784,  bullion  to  a  very  considera- 
ble amount  has  been  sent/rom  England  to 
India,  and  that  the  bills  drawn  upon  Eng- 
land, by  the  governments  in  India,  between 
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1784  and  1805,  very  far  exceed  in  amount 
the.  bills  drawn  from  1/65  to  1784.     If  the 
information  stopped  here,  I  should  not  won- 
der that  the  question  was  asked,  how  has  all 
this   happened?     Yet    the    same  accounts 
shew  how  the  revenues  have  been  expended, 
and  how  the  debt  has  been  more  than  dou- 
bled.    A  certain  sum  has  been  appropriated, 
in  each  year,  to  the  purchase  of  investments, 
and  the  remaining  revenues  have  been  ex- 
pended in  paying  the  civil  land  military  ex- 
pences  of  India.     The   result  then  is  this, 
that  the  revenues  of  India  have  not   been 
sufficient,  from  17S4  to  1S0J,  to  pay   the 
expences  of  India,  and  for  the  investments 
sent  home,  in  the  precise  sum  that  the  debt 
has  been  increased  since  1784,  in  the  first 
place  ;  in  the  second,  to  the  amount  of  tin." 
bullion  sent  from  England  to  India  ;  and  in 
llie  third,  to  the  amount  of  the  bills  drawn 
upon  England  by  the  governments  of  India. 
If,  upon  investigation,  it  shall  appear,  that 
the  civil  and  military  establishments  of  India 
have  been   fixed  upon  a  higher  scale  than 
was  necessary,  where  will  the  censure  fall  ? 
Not  on  the  Directors  most  assuredly,  but  on 
the  Commissioners.     If  it  shall  appear  that 
hostilities   were    unnecessarily   carried    on 
against  the  native  powers,  when  the  expense 
must.,  in   the  nature  of  things,  have   been 
enormous,  because  a  large  army  in  the  field, 
at  a  great  distance  from  our  own  frontiers, 
is  much  more  expensive  than  a  large  army 
in  garrisons   and   cantonments,    on  whom 
must  the  censure  fall  ?     Certainly  not  on  the 
Directors,  who  could  not  have  been   con- 
sulted as  to  the  prudence  of  those  wars,  and 
whose  opinion  went  for  nothing  after  all,  if 
his  Majesty's  ministers  did  not  concur  in 
their  opinion. — For  the  commercial  concerns 
of  the  Company,  the   Directors  most  un- 
doubtedly are  responsible  ;  but  his  Majesty's 
late  ministers,  and  the  governments  in  India, 
who  were  under  the  controul  of those  mini- 
sters, are  to  be  praised  or  censured,   as  the 
political  transactions   in'  India  shall  appear, 
on  investigation,  to  have  been  wise  or  im- 
politic,— J,  S.  W. —  Biighton,   Wh  April, 
1800'. 


Lloyd's  fuxd. 
Sir, — Your  known  impartiality  induce* 
me  to  hope  that  you  will  insert  the  follow- 
ing observations  addressed  to  the  Commit- 
tee at  Lloyd's  in  your  weekly  paper. 

Impressed  as  I  was,  in  common  with  all 
my  countrymen,  with  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude and  respect  towards  the  heroes  who 
in  the  brilliant  victories  ofi'  Trafalgar,  rais- 
ed the  British  flag  to  an  unparalleled 
pitch   of  renown,      1    seized    with  eager- 
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ness   the    earliest    opportunity   of  offering 
my  mite  to  the    Patriotic    Fund :    a   fund, 
both  nominally  and  virtually   endowed  for 
the    benefit  of  the   widows    and    orphans 
of  those  who   fell  in   the   action.       What 
then    was    my    surprise   when    I   perused 
the  resolutions  which  proposed  the  donation 
of  swords,  and  other  expensive  rewards  to 
the  commanders   of  the  respective   ships  : 
and  how  much  is  that  surprise  now  encreas- 
ed,  when  I  perceive  the  continuation  of  the 
same  system  manifested  in  the  large  sums 
Toted  to  Sir  T.  Duckworth,   Admiral  Coch- 
rane, &c.  for  their  conduct  in  the  late  deci- 
sive action  in  the  West  Indies.     Far  be  it 
from  me  to  depreciate  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  merits  of  the  gallant  commanders  of  our 
fleets : — I  respect  them  as  the  saviours  of 
my  country.     But,  I  appeal  to  every  one  of 
them,   (and  I  am  confident  in  the  justice  of 
my  appeal)  whether  they  would  not  prefer 
the  soothing  reflection  that  the  families  of 
their  brave  departed  messmates  are  provided 
with  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  life,  to 
the  possession  of  gaudy  trinkets,  and  useless 
decorations  ?    Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the 
funds  are  adequate  to  both   purposes ;  for 
were  it  not  infinitely  preferable  to  encrease 
the  charitable  benefactions,  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  mere  subsistence,  than  to  offer 
superfluous  rewards  to  those  whose  glory  is 
elevated  far  above  the  remuneration,  which 
such  trivial  ornaments  can  bestow  ?  More- 
over,   in  a.  constitutional  point  of  view,  I 
would   ask,    whether   a    self-created   com- 
mittee is  empowered  to  award  the  recom- 
mence of  military  merit,  which  has  hitherto 
been  considered  a  privilege  inherent  in  the 
Crown  and  Senate  ? — When  the  committee 
thought  fit  to  promote  a  general  collection 
at  the  parish  churches,  many  thinking  men 
objected  to  such  a  precedent,  but  the  ob- 
jection  was  overruled  by  the  supposed  be- 
nevolence of  the  intention.     Can  it  for  a 
moment  be  supposed,  that  either  public  or 
private  contributions   to  the  fund,    had  in 
contemplation   the    objects   now   pursued  ? 
and   would   not   the   ends  of  benevolence, 
justice,  and  sound  policy,  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter answered,  by  alleviating  misery  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  liberality,  than  by  offering 

inadequate  rewards  to  superior  meirt  ? 

I  remain,  Sir,   your  faithful  and   devoted 

servant,    W.  C_ 

FOREIGN  OFFICIAL  PAPER. 
French  Annual  Expose,  at  the  Opening 
(f  the  Session   cf  the  Legislative  Body  at 
Paris,  March  3,  1B05.     (Concluded  from 
p. 480J 

The  first  has  already  enlivened  all  those 
those  countries   to  which  it  promises  a  new 


existence ;  the  second  connecting  with  the 
Loire  and  the  Vilaine,  will  terminate  in  four 
channels  at  the  sea,  and  will  convey  from 
all  quarters  to  the  western  departments,  the 
productions  of  commerce,  and  naval  stores. 
Several  others  are  projected,  as  that  of  the 
Censee,  destined  to  unite  the  Sambe  and  the 
Scheldt ;  that  of  Ypres,  which  will  shorten 
the  communication  of  Lisle  with  the  sea  ; 
those  which  are  to  be  carried  along  the 
Haisne,  the  Vesle,  and  the  Aisne ;  and, 
lastly,  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire,  going 
from  Digouin  to  Briare,  and  rendering  easy 
iand  practicable,  in  every  season,  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  most  beautiful  and  changeable  of 
our  rivers. — History  has  preserved  the  names 
of  the  princes,  who,  in  ancient  times  ren- 
dered their  reigns  illustrious  by  similar 
works ;  he  most  flourishing  states  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  their  internal  prosperity. 
What  a  glorious  futurity  is  promised  to 
French  industry,  by  a  solicitude  which  thus 
extends  and  multiplies  them,  amidst  so  many 

other  cares,  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

If  you  cast  your  eyes  on  our  ports,  you  will 
see  that  exertions  are  making  on  both  seas, 
to  render  them  more  accessible,  more  com- 
modious, and  more  secure.     Basins  are  dig- 
ging  at  Antwerp;    sluices   and  canals  are 
forming    Antwerp,  Dieppe,  Ostend,   Dun- 
kirk, and  Havre.     At  Honfieur,  Bordeaux, 
Nice,    Hulingnen,  Belle-isle,  Ajaccio,  and 
Bastia,  quays  are  constructed,  and  jetties  or 
moles  lengthened  or  rebuilt.     All  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  works  are  carrying  on  at  Ro»- 
chelle.     The  cleansing  of  the  ports  of  Cette 
and  Marseilles  is  continued,  and  that  of  Ole- 
ron  is  enlarging.     The  ports  of  Diclette  and 
Casteret  are  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  capable  of  receiving  a   great  number  of 
vessels  and  gun-boats,  which  will  alarm  the 
inhabitants  of  the  English  islands  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey,  as  those  at  Boulogne  menace 
Dover  and  London.     The  soundings  taken  at 
B rue  have  afforded  satisfactory  results ;  the 
Rhone  will  have  a  port.     Engineers  have 
examined  what  improvements  it  is  possible 
to  make  in  that  of'  Genoa.     Six  millions 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  ha\e 
been  expended  on  the  military  ports.     This 
sum  has  been  principally  applied  in  the  ex- 
cavations, the  jetties  of  the  Mole,  the  con- 
struction of  the  outer  port  and  basin,  and  the 
foundation    of    the   new   port,    Bonaparte, 
which,  destined  to  complete   this  beautiful 
maritime  creation,  and  worthy  of  his  name, 
will  be,  on  the  Channel,  the  terror  of  Lin- 
land  ;  at  Boulogne,  the  basin  and  the  sluice, 
the  completion  of  the  works  which  consti- 
tute the  whole  of  the  port,  and  the  construc- 
lijn  of  the  establishment*  by  which  it  ii  sui- 
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rounded ;  at  Ambleteuse,  the  works  neces-  ' 
sary  for  deepening  the  port,  the  elevation  of 
the  jetty,  which  protects  it  from  the  sand 
driven  against  it  by  the  west  winds,  the  line- 
walls,  and  the  buildings  ;  at  Brest,  the  for- 
mation of  an  artificial  island,  the  exca\ations 
in  the  rock,  the  hospitals,  the  magazines, 
the  arsenal,  the  barracks,  and  the  completion 
of  the  batteries;  at  Antwerp,  the  continua- 
tions of  the  rapid  works,  which  are  to  form 
the  arsenal  of  our  marine,  on  the  North  Sea, 
the  erection  of  quays  and  work-shops ;  in 
the  road  of  Rochefort,  the  jetties  on  which 
Fort  Bayard  is  to  be  erected,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  every  kind  required  by  this  difficult 

construction. Eleven  other  points   have 

constantly  had  works  in  activity;  Ostein!,  for 
the  completion  of  the  batteries,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  marine  hospital  ;  Dunkirk,  for 
cleansing  and  repairs ;  Etaples,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  powder  magazine;  Havre, 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  establishments; 
l'Orient,  for  the  erection  of  an  armoury,  and 
the  repairs  of  its  buildings ;  Rochefort,  for 
the  repair  of  the  quays,  the  enclosure  of  the 
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arsenal,  kc. ;  Toulon,  for  the  construction  j 
of  the  general  magazine  which  was  burned, 
the  building  for  the  great  masts,  and  the 
works  for  raising  four  vessels,  by  which  it 
was  obstructed.  This  port,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  art  and  nature,  recovered 
from  its  disasters,  will  soon  be  free  from 
every  vestige  of  them ;  the  same  hand  which 
took  it  from  the  enemy,  will  restore  it  to  its 

former  prosperity. The  erection  of  125 

weighing  machines,  ICO  of  which  have  al- 
ready reached  the  places  of  their  destination, 
decreed  by  the  laws  of  the  2yth  Floreal,  year 
10,  and  the  25th  Yentose,  year  12,  will  se- 
cure the  roads  from  the  injuries  committed 
by  the  imprudence  of  carriers,  by  obliging 
them  to  proportion  the   breadth    of   their 

wheels  to  the  weight  of  their  carriages. 

Three  telegraphic  lines  are  formed  to  Brest, 
Brussels,  and  Strasburgh;  and  branches  to 
Boulogne  and  Cape  Grinez.  A  fourth  line 
W»ll,  in  six.  months,  extend  to  Milan,  through 

Lyons  and  Turin. The  organization  of 

bridges  and  causeways,  established  on  a  plan 
more  extensive,  and  more  regular,  decreed 
in  the  year  12,  and  executed  in  the  year  J3, 
insures  pensions  to  old  age,  rewards  to  ser- 
vices, advancement  to  merit,  and  encourage- 
ment to  all  the  engineers;  and  proportions 
i hat  corps,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
prance,  to  the  system  of  the  public  works. 
—Two  new  cities  are  rising  in  the  bosom  of 
a  country,  formerly  desolated  by  civil  war, 
and  too  long  a  stranger  to  our  commerce, 
and  to  our  arts,  as  well  as  to  our  manner-.. 
Jts  whole  population    was  fixed  upon  the 


coasts  ;  the  interior  will  now  be  enlivened. 
In  Morbihan,  Napoleonville  is  proceeding 
upon  the  plans  decreed  this  year  ;  it  is  al- 
ready advanced.  Military  structures  and 
civil  edifices  are  erecting  there; — the  Lyceum 
is  ready  for  the  reception  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils.  Situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  new  canals  of  ci-devant  Bretagne,  Na- 
poleonville will,  in  peace,  be  the  centre  of 
an  extended  commerce  ;  in  war,  an  impos- 
ing military  centre,  a  depot  for  the  equip- 
ment of  cur  marine.  La  Vendee  hails 
the  birth  of  its  new  capita! ;  the  city  of 
Napoleon  has  beheld  the  foundations  laid  for 
all  the  great  establishments  which  are  suited 
to  its  destiny,  and  are  capable  of  vivifv'mg 
the  department,  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 
Issuing  from  a  forest,  formerly  deserted,  it 
will  summon  the  bustle  of  commerce,  by 
the  roads  that  will  cross  each  other  under  its 
walls  ;  it  will  behold  its  happy  situation  re- 
sorted to,  by  a  population,  faithful  and  de- 
voted to  the  Prince,  who  has  restored  to  it, 
religion,  tranquillity,  and  abundance. — The 
Emperor  has  given  permission  for  his  name 
to  be  impressed  on  those  two  magnificent 
works,  as  on  two  imperishable  medals  :  they 
will  revive  the  recollection  of  great  calami- 
ties completely  retrieved.— But  here,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  declare  it  boldly  to  the  nation, 
that  its  safety  requires  that  a  numerous  ar- 
my should  be  kept  on  foot ;  that  fleets  should 
be  constructed,  and  seamen  raised  to  protect 
our  commerce,  our  colonies,  and  our  risrhts. 
These  circumstances  require  productive  fi- 
nances. The  Emperor  thinks  eight  hundred 
millions  will  be  necessary  in  time  of  war, 
and  upwards  of  six  hundred  during  peace  -, 
as  the  fate  of  a  country  should  never  be  left 
to  the  mercy  of  an  obscure  plot,  nor  any 
intrigue  of  a  cabinet ;  but  in  ail  cases,  it 
should  be  ready  to  make  head  against  any 
storm,  and  silence  the  jealous  clamours  of 
its  enemies. — It  is  the  will  of  the  Emperor, 
as  well  a  j  the  desire  of  the  whole  nation,  to 
augment  our  navy;  and,  as  we  lost  some 
ships  in  the  late  engagements,  it  is  a  new 
motive  for  redoubling  oui  ardour.  A  great 
number  of  our  cruizers  are  scouring  the 
seas,  and  have  attacked  the  commerce  <  f 
our  enemies  in  the  remotest  regions.  Our 
whole  flotilla  shall  shortly  revive  by  the  re- 
turn to  its  banks  of  the  conquerors  of  Ulm 
and  AusterJitZ.  But  all  those  warlike  mea- 
sures shall  be  nothing  more  than  measures 
to  peace,  and  even  of  a  moderate  peace,  in 
which  we  "shall  secure  the  pledge  of  not  be- 
ing surprised  and  seized  upon  under  the 
most  vain  and  perfidious  pretences  ;  it  were 
otherwise  better  to  endure  still  die  miserim 
of  v.  ar,  rather  than  make  a  peace  whiti 
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would  expose  us  to  new  losses,  and  afford 
fresh  aliment  to  the  bad  faith  and  avarice  of 
our  enemies. — The  union  of  Piedmont  with 
France,  two  years  ago,  rendered  necessary 
the  union  of  Genoa,  which  is  a  part  of  it. 
That  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  for  a  long  time 
occupied  by  the  French,  and  defended  by 
them  during  the  second  coalition,  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  will  and  independence  of 
that  republic.     This  union  does  not  increase 
our  strength  on   the  Continent ;    England 
alone  had  the   right  to  complain    of    it ; 
nor  was  it  the  cause  of  the  war  just  termi- 
nated.   The  L.nion  took  place  in  June,  and 
in  the  month  of  April,  the  cabinet  of  Peters- 
burg had  been  seduced  by  the  intrigues  of 
England.     The  abasement  of  France,    the 
dispossessing  her  of  her  provinces,  was  de- 
creed. It  was  not  only  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
of  which  they  would  have   deprived  us ; 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  the  Duchy  of  Nice,  even 
Lyons,  and  the  united  departments,  _ Hol- 
land, Belgia,  the  fortresses  on  the  Meuse, 
these  were  the  conquests  prescribed  to  the 
confederates  by  England  ;    and  to  this  they 
certainly  would  not  have  confined  them- 
selves, if  they  had  triumphed  over  the  per- 
severance of  the  French  people. — England 
attaches  no  great  interest  to  Italy.     Belgium 
is  the.  true  ground  of  the  hatred  which  she 
bears  to  us. — But  Holland,  the  hundred  and 
ten  departments  of  France,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  Venice,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  Naples, 
are  now  under  the  protection  of  the  Impe- 
rial Eagle :  and  the  union   of  those  states 
only  affords  us  the  means  of  being  formida- 
ble on  our  frontiers  and  cdast. —  Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg,    Baden,    and   several  of  the 
principal  powers  of  Germany,  are  our  allies. 
—Spain,  firm  to  its  purpose,  has  manifested 
a  laudable  diligence,  valour,  and  fidelity. — 
In  former  wars,  England  and  Russia  had 
promised  the   Emperor  of  Austria  an  aug- 
mentation in  Italy,  to  chaw  him  into  war  ; 
but  that  Monarch,  better   informed  of  the 
state  of  things,  has  acknowledged  the  dan- 
ger of  being  in  alliance  with  England,  and 
leaves  all  the  affairs  of  Italy  to  France :  hav- 
ing merely  gained  re-posr,ession  of  his  states 
through  the  moderation  and  magnanimity 
of  the  Emperor,  he  knows  that  he  can  only 
find  in  the  friendship  of  France,  the  repose 
and  happiness  which  his  subjects  want  more 
than  any  other  nation  in  Europe. — The  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  unable  to  do  us  harm,  will 
feel,  that  the  true  policy  or  his  country  is 
concentered  in  the  friendship   of   Fiance ; 
every  thing,  as  well  as  Lis  genuine  glory,  is 
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concentered  in  the  liberation  of  the  seas,  and 
in  the  refusal  to  recognise  principles  winch 
are  detrimental  even  to  the  smallest  states; 
and  which  has  led  them  to  sustain  bombard- 
ments and  blockades,  rather  than  submit  to 
acknowledge  these  principles. — The  Empe- 
ror,   after  each    victory,    offered  peace  to 
Austria.     He  also  offered  \t  to  Naples  before 
the  war — peace  violated  as  soon    as  sworn, 
and  which  has  produced  the  dowufal  of  that 
house.     He  also  offers   it  to  England.     He 
does  not  mean  to  force  that  power  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  prodigious  changes  made  in 
India,  as  little  as  Austria  and  Russia  from  the 
partition  of  Poland ;  but  he  has  a  right  to  re- 
fuse to  recede  from  the  alliances  and  unions 
which  form  the  new  federative  systems  of 
the  French  empire. — Turkey  has  continued 
under  the  yoke  of  Russia;  and  it  was   the 
Emperor's  chief  aim,  by  getting  Dalmatia 
into   his  hands,  to  be  ready  to  protect  the 
most  ancient  of  our  allies,  and  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  his  independence,    which  is   of 
more  importance  to  France  than  to  any  other 
power. — The  first  coalition,  terminated  by 
the   treaty  of  Campo   Forraio,    had  the  fa- 
vourable issue  for  France  of  the  acquisition 
of  Belgium,  the  frontier-separation   of  the 
Rhine,  the  bringing   of  Holland  under  the 
federative  influence  of  France,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  states  now  forming  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. — The  second  coalition  gave  it  Pied- 
mont ;  the  third  brings  Venice  and  Naples 
under  the  federative  system. — Let  England 
be  finally  convinced  of  her  imbecility  :  let 
her  not  try  to  operate  a  fourth  coalition,  if 
it  were,  in  the  nature  of  things,  possible  to 
renew  it. — Such  have  been  the  exertions  of 
government  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
France ;  the  Emperor  looks  only  to  what 
remains  to  be  done,  which  he   considers  as 
superior  to  what  he  has  already  perfumed  ; 
but  it  is  not  conquest  that  he  proj<  cts.     He 
has  exhausted   military  glory.      He  wants 
none  of  those  bloody  laurels,  which  he  has 
been  compelled  to  gather. — To  perfect  the 
public  administration  ;  to  make  it  ,a  source 
of  lasting  happiness  for  his  people,  as  well 
as  of  an  increasing  prosperity  ;  to  render  his 
acts  the  lesson  and  the   example  of  a  pure 
and  elevated  morality  5  to 'merit  the  blessings 
not  only  of  the  present,  but  future  genera- 
tions, whose  interests  ever  occupy  his  mind: 
such  is  the  glory  which  he  aims  to  possess  ; 
such  is  the  rccompence  which  he  promises 
himself,  for  a  life  devoted  to  the  most  noble, 
but,  at  the  same   time,    the  most  painful 
duties. 
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"  I  shall  be  satisfied,  if  ministers  (the  Addingtons)  will  take  up  the  matter  (the  seizure  of 
"  the  Carnatic  by  Lord  Wellesley)  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it  to  a  full  and  fair  investiga- 
"  tion ;  but,  if  they  do  not,  I  pledge  myself  to  take  it  up  in  such  a  way,  that,  if  the  go- 
"  vernment  of  India  has  been  guilty  of  the  inordinate  acts  which  are  now  charged  upon 
"  them,  the  British  nation,  at  least,  shall  be  rescued  from  the  suspicion  of  giving  counte- 

"  nance  to  acts  so  flagrant  and  atrocious." Mk.  Sheridan'*  Speech  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  28th  of  June,  1802. 

4c  I  retain  all  my  former  sentiments  respecting  the  transactions  in  the  Carnatic;  but,  I  have 
'*  expressed,  in  confidence,  to  the  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Francis),  the  impropriety  of 
*'  introducing  any  subject  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  divide  His  Majesty's  ministers  at 
"  this  important  crisis.  A  time  may  come,  perhaps,  when  the  subject  may  be  taken  up 
'*  with  advantage,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  present  moment  is  a  favorable  one." 
Mr.  Sheridan's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  22d  April,  180(5. 

n  But,  gentlemen,  what  ought  most  powerfully  to  attract  your  attention,  is,  that  His 
M  Majesty's  ministers,  that  the  men  to  whose  hands  are  committed  the  receipt  and  the  dis- 
•*  bursement  of  that  immense  amount  of  taxes,  which  are  taken  from  the  fruit  of  your 
<f  labour,  have,  from  the  first  moment  to  the  present,  exerted  their  power  and  their  in- 

**  fluence  to  the  utmost  stretch,  tor  the  purpose  of  screening  Lord  Melville." Mr. 

Fox's  Speech  to  the  electors  of  Westminster,  in  Palace  Yard,  3d  May,   1805. 

"  To  all  these  points  we  beg  the  best  attention  of  your  honourable  House.  We  beseech 
"  you  to  pursue  with  effect  what  you  began  with  so  much  honor.  We  intreat  you  not  to 
"  relax  in  your  efforts  till  you  have  brought  Viscount  Melville  to  condign  punishment,  and 
"  given  to  all,  who  shall  be  found  to  have  committed  similar  crimes,  a  signal  demonstra- 
"  tion,  that,  in  the  representatives  of  the  people,  instead  of  abettors  of  their  iniquities, 
f(  they  will  find  only  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  nation,  and  the  zealous  vindicators  of 

"  the  laws.     And  by  so  doing  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray." Petition   of  the 

Electors  of  Westminster,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  presented  by  him,  3d  May,  1805 

**  When  a  bad  system  has  prevailed,  the  best  mode  of  remedying  it  is  not  by  impeaching 
**  an  individual,  but  by  removing  the  person  who  has  carried  on  such  a  system,  and  to 

"  take  care  that  none  such  shall   be  acted  upon  in  future I  believe,  that,  in  sora« 

e<  cases,  charges  against  individuals  may  be  brought  forward,  rather  with  a  view  to  popu- 

4C  larity,  than  from  any  very  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice No 

"  honest  man,  in  a  criminal  case  before  the  House,  would  wish  to  use  any  other  influence 
'*  than  that  derived  from  the  force  of  truth;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  shall  wait  till  the 
"  whole  of  the  information  is  before  the  House,  and  I  highly  disapprove  of  sounding  a 
**  trumpet  in  every  stage  of  the  business." Mr.  Fox's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons J  8th  April,  180(5. 
609] . — TGlO 

SUMMARY   OF   POLITICS.  1  condemned  in  the  most  unqualified  terms. 

Affairs    of    India.     (Continued   from  '  Mr.  Fox,  after  having  read  that  speech,  in 

pages,  1/1,  J97,  237,  303,  308,  460,  530,  j  a  pamphlet,  told  him  Mr.  Francis,  that  the 

and  545.)     On  Friday,  the  18th  instant,  a  |  speech  was  unanswerable.      This   opinion^ 

debate  took  place   in  the  House  of  Com-  i  thus   deliberately  given,    Mr.   Francis  eer- 

mons,  upon  a  motion,  made  by  Mr.  Paull  !  tainly  meant  the  House  to  compare  with 

for  the  production  of  papers  relative  to  the  j  Mr.   Fox's  present  conduct,  with  regard  to 

conduct  of  Marquis  Wellesley  toward  ano-  I  Lord  Wcllesley  ;    and,    the   effect  of  such 

ther  of  the  unfortunate  princes  of  India.    In  j  comparison,    (he  reader  will   already  have 

the  course  of  this  debate,  Mr.  Francis  took  I  felt  in  his  own  mind.    Mr.  Fox,  having  Ljvi- 

occasion   to  repeat,  that,  having  published  |  dently  made  up   his   mind  to  go   the   full 

his  speech  of  the  5th  of  April  last,  in  which  j  length,  through  the  whole  of  the  question, 

speech  the  conduct  of  Lord  Welleslev  was  j  rose,    and  *aid,  that,    tae  speech  referred 
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to,  he  did  say  was  unanswerable,  but,  he 
meant  of  course,  that  it  was  unanswerable, 
"■'  unless  some  one  should  be  able  to  answer 
"  it"  !  Whether  we  should  call  this  a 
mental  reservation,  or  by  what  other  name 
we  should  denominate  it.  is  a  question  that 
•  ■ne  would  like  to  refer  to-some  Doctor  of 
St.  Omer's,  if  that  celebrated  seminary  were 

riot,  unhappily,  no  longer  in  existence. 

He  said,  that,  if  he  approved  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cis's speech  upon  the  whole,  he  particularly 
approved  of  that  part  of  it,  wherein  the 
honourable  gentleman  expressly  declined  the 

intention  of  impeaching  Lord  Wellesley. 

The  whole  of  this  speech  of  Mr.  Fox  was 
curious  in  the  highest  degree.  Some  of  its 
most  prominent  sentiments  will  be  found  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  my  motto.  I  have 
stated  them  as  I  find  them  in  the  news- 
papers ;  and  I  do  sincerely  wish,  that  I 
could  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment ;  but,  to  my  great  grief  and  morti- 
fication, I  myself  heard  them  uttered.  Upon 
these  sentiments  it  was  my  intention  to 
make  some  observations ;  but,  having  re- 
ceived, from  a  real  friend  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  from 
a  friend  long  disinterestedly  attached  to  him, 
a  letter,  addressed  to  that  gentleman  upon 
the  subject,  I  will  insert  the  letter  here, 
word  for  word,  and,  whatever  may  be  whis- 
pered in  the  hear  of  Mr.  Fox,  however  he 
may  flatter  himself,  or  be  soothed  by  the 
flattery  of  others,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that 
this  man  expresses  the  opinions  and  the 
feelings  of  all,  yea  of  all  those,  whose  at- 
tachment has  hitherto  reflected  honour  .upon 

Mr.  Fox. "To  the  Right  Honourable 

Charles  James  Fox.     Sir,  when  I  first  saw 
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think  fit  to  demand  them.  But  though  you 
have  not  accepted,  nor  are '  bound  by  any 
general  retainer  5  we  surely  might  have  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  Fox  another  sort  of  decla- 
ration, than  that  which  he  has  made;  which 
is  not  only  at  war  with  all  his  former  prin- 
ciples, but  with,  every  notion  of  justice  and 
of  right;  which  would  not  only  goto  dis- 
courage every  enquiry,  but  to  protect  every 
delinquent;   whatsoever   might  be   his   of» 

fences  or  his  crimes. You   have   shewn 

no  shame, — but  have  assumed,  Sir,  rather  a 
pride,  in  the  public  dereliction  of  sentir 
ment.     For  you  have  applauded  the  conduct 


your  name  on  the  list  of  his  Majesty's  con- 
fidential servants,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
looked  for  a  most  happy  result.  I  had  sup- 
posed, that  the  oera  had  arrived,  when  the 
country  might  expect  to  see  realized,  what 
the  promise  of  many  years  had  held  out  : 
that  there  would  be  a  speedy  enquiry  into, 
and  a  thorough  remedy  of  all  subsisting 
abuses,  But  I  am  concerned  to  'find,  fom 
your  late  parliamentary  declarations,  that 
our  hopes,  here,  are  to  be  sadly  disappoint- 
ed :  ow  'hat  we  are  to  behold  the  disin- 
terested patriot,  dwindling,  from  paltry  per- 
sonal considerations,  into  the  dependant  of 
a  party,  and  into  the  defender  of  those 
abuses,  which  he  solemnly  pledged  himself 

to  reform. 1   do  not   mean  to  say,  sir, 

because  you  had  once  stood  forth,  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  supposed  Eastern  wrongs,  that 
you  should  volunteer  your  services,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  a  conviction 
of  the  merits  of  it,  in  the  support  of  every 
case,  wherein  prejudice  or  partiality  should 


of  your  former  colleague,  (Mr.  Francis)  on 
the  question  of  the  Mahratta  war,  because 
he  saught  not  in  the  investigation,  to  involve 
the  advisers  of  that  unhappy  measure  in  the 
pains  of  a  criminal  prosecution;  You  have 
expressed  yourself  satisfied,  that  the  author 
of  the  mischief,  if  it  were  any,  had  been 
driven  from  his  office.  Your  argument 
deems  it  sufficient  to  cut  off  the  existing  e\  il, 
without  examining  how  it  originated,  or 
preventing,,  by  wholesome  correctives,  the 
possible  recurrence  of  it. — That  it  is  enough 
in  all  bad  measures,  to  take  away  the 
framers  of  them,  so  as  to  leave,  no  doubt,  a 
free  circulation  of  offices: — that  this  may 
be  convenient  for  placemen,  we  will  not 
deny,  but  that  this  is  a  doctrine  to  be  fa- 
voured by  the  minister  of  the.  day,  is  to\) 
intolerable  to  bear. — — -What,  Sir,  are  men 
to  be  permitted  to  go  from  one  enormity  to 
another  (for  to  such  an  extent  does  your  ar- 
gument proceed),  and  when  the  measure  of 
their  sins  is  full,  that,  gorged  with  gain,  and 
bloated  with  blood,  they  be  allowed  to  retire 
from  their  situations,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  weil-earned    wealth,    in    peace    and 

in  impunity  ? That    they    be  dismissed 

in  course,  with 

-"  EiJkti  satis  atquc  bibisti, 


"  Tenipus  abut . 
Thus,  the  only  security  against  future  mal- 
administration, is  the  expected  virtue  of  the 
new  minister  ;  in  which,  it  is  not  very  im- 
possible, as  I  have  shewn,  that  we  may 
eventually  be  deceived.  But  what;  in 
such  an  order  of  things,  should  insure  the 
righttuse  of  power  in  the  successor  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  escape  or  immunity  of  his 
predecessor.  He  is  to  be  left  at  large  ;  and 
if  the  example  teach  him  any  thing,  it  is 
this:  "Go  and  do  thou  likewise!'' — To 
this  strange  doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of 
the  persons  of  governors,  you  ha\e  added 
something  yet  more  strange  as  to  the  consi- 
deration of  their  offences  :  I  allude,  Sir,  to 
yrour  declaration  about  system?.  You  have 
stated, — giving  a  seeming  credit  to  the  act* 
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of  the  late  Governor-General  of  India, 
which  you  confess  that  you  have  not  yet 
considered, — that,  sick  of  impeachments, 
vou  are  not  inclined  to  impeach  any  gover- 
nor, merely  for  the  system  of  his  govern- 
ment. This  avowal  may  square,  perhaps, 
with  your  present  notions  ol  responsibility, 
but  cannot  be  reconciled  to  any  received  opi- 
nion of  mankind. What  !   if  a  man  lay 

down  a  rule  of  rapine  and  of  murder, — 
which,  I  think,  is  yonr  argument, — and 
have  nerve  and  hardihood  enough  to  pursue 
jt,  in  an  undeviating  course,  and  with  lau- 
dable and  persevering  industry,  that  be  shall 
find",  in  the  continuation  of  his  enormities, 
the  exculpation  and  expiation  of  his  guilt  ! 
that  is — a  puny,  solitary  sin,  may  be  p; 
CUted  to  conviction  and  the  scaffold;  but 
when  a  bold  and  barefaced  crime  is  kept  in 
countenance  by  a  bundled  brethren  of  the 
same  dye,  it  is  to  lose,  in  the  new  school  of 
morality,  the  opprobrium  and  the  name  of 
guiit,  and  to  be  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  srjstem — 
worthy  of  approbation,  and  exempt  from 
vulgar  sanction.  This  is  a  principle  which 
few  would  dare  to  broach  ;  and  none,  with 
less  ability  than  you  possess,  could  possibly 
attempt  to  vindicate. — I  have  sought  not,  in 
what  I  have  just  written,  to  pronounce  an 
opinion,  one  wav  or  other,  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  Lord  Wtllesley's  government  ; 
but  to  acquaint  you,  that  your  friends  hue 
noticed  your  extraordinary  assertions  on  this 

!,  with  concern  and  regret ;  for  the 
meanest  capacity  must  be  sensible,  thatvour 
new  principle,  in  every  application  of  it, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  affairs  of  a  dis- 
tant government,  is  replete  with  danger. 
Incaloulable  mischief  might  be  committed 
ID  India,  before  the  report  of  it  could  reach 
the  mother-country  ;  and  before  the  author 
of  it  could  be  removed,  the  evil  might  be- 
come irremediable.  I  think  it  may  be  ad- 
ded, that  there  can  be  no  chance  of  a  pure 
government  in  the  East,  but  by  teaching 
mors,  by  severe,  but  salutary  exam- 
ples, that,  as  the  national  confidence  is 
particularly  reposed  in  them,  the  a 
of  their    power   will  be  visited  bv  a   pn- 

ment    suitable    to    their     crimes.  ' — — 
The  words,  as  quoted  from  .Mr.  Fox's  speech, 
in    Palace  Yard,   I    myself  heard,  and    \ 
much   approved  of.      I    was    one    amongst 
those  who  signed  the  petition  ;    and   v. 
then,  must  bo  my  sentiments  at-  hearing 
speech  last  quoted  !     It  is  easy  lor  the  > 
phants  of  Whitehall  to  impute  to  me    "  a 
"  loir  nf  opposition :"  it   is  easy  for  them 
to  Bay,  that  I  "  must  aiwtbjs  be 
"  lion .-"    bnt,   1   can   assure    them, 
tLe<e  imputations  and  a.  in  no 
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wise  serve  their  purpose  :  the  public  will 
seethe  consistency  of  my  conduct,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  such  imputations,  they  will  ap- 
plaud it.  My  wish,  and  my  confident  ex- 
pectation was,  not  to  be  in  what  is  called 
ition,  and,  of  this,  I  am  certain  the 
ministers  themselves  are  well  convinced; 
but,  if  the  choice  lies  between  going  into 
opposition,  and  an  abandonment  of  my 
principles,  no  one  man  whom  I  respect  will 
think  it  necessary  for  me  to  hesitate.  Mr. 
Fox's  conduct  has  given  me  great  pain.  I 
do  not  say  this  bv  way  of  trick.  He  knows 
that  I  do  not.  He  knows  that  I  always  ex- 
pected a  change  of  system,  and  especially  a 
rigorous  pursuit  of  all  peculators,  a  rigid 
inquiry  into,  and  correction  of,  all  abuses 
that  were  known  to  exist,  and  particularly 
those  abuses  which  tended  to  burden  the 
already  over-burdened  people.  I  was  always 
of  opinion,  an  opinion  a  hundred  times 
over  expressed,  that,  without  this,  it  were 
better  that  no  change  of  men  should  take 
place.  This  opinion  might  be  erroneous. 
I  drink,  that  it  was  not  so.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  it  was  my  expressed  opinion  ;  and, 
therefore,  for  the  sycophants  of  Whitehall 
now  to  pretend  that  /  have  changed,  merely 
from  a  love  of  opposition,  can  be  regarded 
as  nothing  more  than  a  proof  that  they  have 

not  one  single  argument  on  their  side. 

We  now  come  to  the  debate  of  Monday, 
the  2 1 st  instant,  upon  a  motion  of  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  for  producing,  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  copy 
of  the  intended  dispatch  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  Lord  Welles'ey,  dated  3d  of 
April,  1S05.  This  motion  was,  as  usual, 
resisted  by  Mr.  Fox.  His  reason  may  easily 
be  guessed  at,  when  it  is  known,  that  he 
was  most  loudly  cheered  by  Lord  Temple  ; 
or,  better,  perhaps,  when  the  read  :r  has 
considered  the  reasons  for  producing  it,  as 
slated  in  page  5^5  and  the  following.  Lpuu 
this  occa  ion  Mr.  Windham  and  D.\  Lau- 
rence stood  forth  in  the  cause  of  f  ir  i, 
tigatjon.  They  broke  loose  from  the 
shackles  that  appear  to  have  betn,  and  still 
to  be,  so  powerful.  Mr.  Wtlberforce  and 
several  other  independent  mens!  en  of  par- 
liament supported  the  motion.  The  debate 
e!  -ed  with  a  division,  which  produced  only 
2J  votes  for  it,  while  there  were  J  21 
against  it.  Those  who  voted  in  thw  mino- 
rity were  as  follow  : 

Lord  Moore,  P. 

.  T.  J. 

I  •.-.  J.  D. 

.-,  J.  .  vv. 

-,  P.  Pimst ,  .  .!. 

Fuller,  J.  R;ibaro,  J. 

G.Bi  G  W. 

I!oi'..-t  n,  J.  *niorriti  r»,  A. 

HtKthmson,  C.  H.  %>  j. •:..   t,  W. 
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Wii uham,  W. 
Tellers. 


Inglis,  Sir  H. 

Keck.  A. 

i  aurence,  F. 

Mills,  C.  Hamilton,  Lord  A. 

Wills.  W.  Johnstone,  G. 

The  Intended  dispatch  is  not,  however, 
to.be  thus  kept  from  the  light.  Many  per- 
sons have  now  copies  of  it,  thanks  to  the 
East  India.il/iitctors  and  to  the  press  !  Mr. 
Wellesley  Pais  has  since  said,  in  parliament, 
that  he  understands  that  four  clerks  were  cm- 
ployed  to  copy  tins  paper,  at  Mr  Budd's  in 
Pall  Mail.  And  what  then?  The  reason 
of  employing  four"  clerks  in  preference  to 
one  clerk  is  evident  ;  namely,  because  four 
clerks  can  copy  faster  than  one  clerk.  And, 
as  to  the  place;  why  not  at  No.  100,  Pall 
Mall,  as  well  as  at  any  other  place  ?  It  is 
true,  that  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  might  tell  us, 
that  such  a  thing  would  not  have  been  done 
in  Calcutta,  especially  while  Lora  Welles- 
ley  was  the  Governor-General ;  but,  I  ap- 
peal to  the  reader,  whether,  at  the  very  out- 
set of  this  struggle,  I,  for  my  part,  did  not 
caution  the  "Body-Guard, "  the  famous,  ever 
famous  Body-Guard,  to  recollect,  that  they 
were  no  longer  in  Calcutta  ?  I  refer  to  page 
174  of  this  volume,  where  the  reader  will 
see,  that  I  threw  out  this  caution.  The 
truth  is,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  those 
fine  Regulations  relative  to  the  Press,  which 
were  established,  and  rigidly  enforced  in 
India,  and  which  have  so  much  astonished 
people  here,  since  they  were  published  in 
the  present  volume,  page  374  ;  had  it  not 
been  for  this  dreadful  system  of  suppression, 
the  intended  dispatch  would  never  have  ex- 
isted ;  for  the  acts  which  it  condemns  never 
could  have  been  committed  ;  and,  I  fear  not 
to  say,  that,  from  the  total  destroying,  or, 
not  suffering  to  exist,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  India,  the  people  of  England  will  have  to 
pay  millions  upon  millions  of  money.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  whom,  perhaps,  I  shall  notice 
again  by-and-by,  makes  much-a-do  about 
the  liberty  of  the  press ;  but,  not  a  word 
does  he  say  about  the  press  in  Calcutta, 
though  he  must,  one  would  think,  have  read 
the  Regulations  referred  to  !  Is  this,  too,  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  "  harmony 
"  amongst  his  Majesty's  ministers"  (God 
save  the  mark  !)  "  at  this  important  crisis  ?" 

Leaving  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  the  present, 

we  will  come  to  the  debate  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.Paull's  First  Charge,  on  Tues- 
day, the  22d  instant ;  and,  fust  of  all,  I  here 
insert  a  skeich  of  the  charge  itself,  exactly 
as  I  find  it  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings, 
as  given  in  The  Times  newspaper  of  the 

23d  inst. "  The  hon.  member  then  pro- 

"  ceeded  to  read  from  a  written  paper  the  se- 
'*  veral  headsof  charge  against  Marq.Welles- 
"  ley,  but  with  a  rapidity  which  rendered  it 
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extremely  difficult  even  to  catch  the  sub- 
stance with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
statement  commenced  with  recapitulating 
the  appointment  of  the  Noble  Marquis  to 
the  chief  government  of  Bengal,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  1 797,  as  successor  to 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  and  that  he  reached 
the  seat  of  his  government  in  May,  1798, 
in  which  he  continued  until  he  was  super- 
seded by  the  Marquis  Cornwallis's  re-ap- 
pointment to  the  government  in  August, 
1805  ;  and  that  the  said  Marquis  Welles- 
ley,  though  he  was  solemnly  sworn  to 
obey  the  instructions  of  his  employers, 
and  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  and  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment,  to  promote  and 
support  their  just  and  lawful  interests  in 
India,  yet  instead  of  so  doing,  on  his  arri- 
val in  India,  he  disregarded  their  autho- 
rity, disobeyed  their  instructions,  assumed 
to  himself  a  despotic  power,  turned  his 
back  upon  the  true  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  did  without  their  permission, 
and  contrary  to  their  instructions,  for  the 
gratification  of  his  own  caprice,  with  the 
most  flagitious  profusion,  and  for  corrupt 
purposes,  squander  the  money  of  the  said 
Company  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  re- 
cited also  the  charter  granted  to  the  com- 
pany by  parliament  in  the  year  1/93,  upon 
the  express  condition  that,  in  considera- 
tion thereof,  the  company  should' annually 
pay  to  the  government,  out  of  the  surplus 
profits  of  their  trade,  after  deducting  the 
necessary  expenses  of  conducting  their  af- 
fairs, the  sum  of 500,0001.  annually;  the 
assets  of  the  company  in  England  to  be 
answerable  for  such  payment,  and  subject 
to  an  interest  of  15  per  cent. :  but  that  in 
case  of  a  war  in  India,  or  any  other  rea- 
sonable cause  to  prevent  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  said  annual  sum,  upon  repre- 
sentation from  the  company  to  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers,  it  should  be  lawful  to  defer 
the  payment,  and  the  debt  so  due  to  be 
funded  by  the  company,  as  due  to  the  go- 
vernment, charged  with  an  interest  of  6 
per  cent.  But  that  the  company  had 
never  paid  any  part  of  that  sum.  In  con- 
sequence, a  debt  to  government  of  six 
millions  had  accrued;  but  the  deficiency 
©f  surplus,  and  the  consequent  inability  of 
the  company  to  pay  this  sum,  had  not 
arisen  from  any  cause  of  war,  but  entirely 
from  the  misconduct  of  the  said  Marquis 
Wellesley,  who  had  most  profusely,  la- 
vishly, and  shamefully  squandered  the 
property  of  the  company,  and  neglected 
those  interests  which,  by  engagements 
the  most  solemn,  he  had  sworn  to  pro-? 
mote  with  vigilance  and  economy;  where- 
by the  said  company  were  not  only  iA- 
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"  volved  in  a  debt  of  several  millions  to  the 
"  government,  but  debts  also,  to  the  amount 
'•  or'  many  millions,  had  been  incurred  in 
*t  India,  at  an  increasing  interest  of  6,  8, 
"  10,  and  12  per  cent.  The  result  of  which 
"  was,  that  the  debt  of  the  company,  which, 
F«  on  the  accession  ot  Marquis  Wellesley  to 
*f  the  Indian  government  in  1/98,  stood  at 
"  1 1,033, 048  1.  was,  on  his  departure  from 
'*  that  government  in  1805,  increased  to 
"  above  31,000,0001.  That  when  Mar- 
"  quis  Wellesley  first  arrived  in  India,  every 
"  part  of  the  company's  affairs  wore  an  as- 
"  pect  of  prosperity  :  it  had,  therefore,  only 
"  remained  for  him  to  have  acted  with  an 
"  ordinary  vigilance,  and  to  have  followed 
ff  the  example  and  the  system  of  his  noble 
"  predecessor,  the  Marquis  Cornwallis.  In- 
'.'  stead  of  which,  the  said  Marquis  Welles- 
"  ley,  by  wantonly  and  profusely  increasing 

V  the  public  expenditure,  did  not  only 
"  squander  all  the  ordinary  means  in  his 
"  hand,  but  all  the  additional  money  he  was 
"  able  to  raise  by  loans  and  additional  taxes, 
*f  supporting  a  wanton  and  profuse  style  of 
"  living,  unparalleled  in  the  case  of  any 
*'  former  chief  governor  of  that  country, 
"  insomuch  that  he  was  driven  by  his  extra- 
"  vagance  to  attempt  the  selling  of  the  im- 
'.'  posts  upon  the  lands  of  Bengal,  and  be  so 
"  much  embarrassed  the  finances  and  affairs 
'*  of  the  company,  as  to  endanger  the  loss  of 
f<  their  territory.     The  statement  next  pro- 

V  ceeded  to  recapitulate  the  contents  of  the 
"  letter  received  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
"  fiom  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  dated  in 
"  August,  1805,  when  sent  out  to  India  for 
,{  the  purpose  of  superseding  Marquis  Wel- 
"  lesley,  in  which  he  gives  a  deplorable 
"  statement  of  the  company's  affairs,  arising 
"  entirely  from  the  profusedness  of  his 
'.'  predecessor  in  squandering  the  resources 
"  of  the  company,  one  branch  of  which  was 
"  his  keeping  up  unnecessarily  an  army  of 
"  irregular  troops,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
"  which  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  found  it 
"  absolutely  necessary  to  disband,  in  order 
"  to  avoid  losing  the  means  of  defraying  the 
"  charges  indispensable  for  the  maintenance 
"  of  the  regular  army.  The  Noble  Mar- 
"  quis,  in  disbanding  those  troops,  stated, 
"  that  he  adopted  the  measure  unavoidably, 
"  as  the  lessee  evil,  at  the  risque,  certainly, 
"  of  their  engaging  in  other  service  inimi- 
'*  cal  to  the  company,  but  considering  them 
"  much  less  formidable  to  meet  in  the  field, 
"  than  to  retain  them  in  pay,  at  an  expense 
"  which  must  absorb  the  means  of  paying 
"  the  regular  army;  that  in  order  to  cle.ir 
"  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  those  irregulars, 
''  he  had  been  under  the  absolute  necessity 
<f  of  detaining  the  treasure  of  the  company  i 
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"  destir.e.1  for  the  China  trade,  to  the 
"  amount  of  250,0001.  Having  gone 
"  through  many  other  items  on  the  letter  of 
"  Marquis  Cornwallis,  already  before  the 
"  public,  the  statement  next  alluded  to  the 
"  war  which  broke  out  in  the  month  of 
"  March,  1 799,  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  which 
"  ended  with  the  taking  of  Seringapatam 
"  and  the  death  of  that  tyrant ;  drat  the 
"  consequence  of  that  war  was,  that  enor- 
'•  mous  sums  of  money  were  extorted  by 
"  order  of  Marquis  Wellesley  from  the 
"  Nabobs  of  Oude,  Arcot,  Ferruckabad, 
"  i\nd  some  others,  after  which  commenced 
"  the  Mahratta  war  in  1804,  which  was 
"  terminated  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  and 
"  so  far  from  the  expenses  of  those  wars 
"  being  the  cause  of  those  embarrassments 
"  of  the  company's  affairs  already  stated,  it 
"  appeared,  from  letters  of  Lord  Wellesley 
'*  himself  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  that, 
"  by  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad,  the  annual 
"  revenues  in  the  provinces  that  then  be- 
"  came  tributary  increased  their  income 
"  above  544,0001.  a  year,  and  therefore 
"  that  any  argument  founded  upon  the  pre- 
"  tence  of  warlike  expenses  could  not,  as 
"  would  appear  from  Marquis  Wellesley's 
"  own  letier.  dated  the  1st  of  September, 
"  1803,  interfere  with  the  causes  of  the  ina- 
"  biiity  of  the  company  to  pay  their  anneal 
"  engagements  to  the  state.  That  except 
"  the  wars  before  mentioned,  the  said  Mar- 
"  quis  Wellesley  was  engaged  in  no  other 
'*  war  during  the  period  of  his  government, 
"  except  that  with  Holkar,  if  war  it  could 
"  be  called,  and  except  that  with  the  Rajah 
"  of  Bhurtpore,  in  wiiich  the  only  loss  sus- 
"  tained  \\  as  the  loss  of  lives  and  of  ho- 
"  nour.  That  therefore,  not  wars,  but  the 
"  unexampled  prodigality  and  wanton  pro- 
'*  fusion  of  the  Marquis,  were  the  true 
"  causes  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  com- 
"  pany's  affairs ;  a  profusion  and  extrava- 
"  gance  engaged  in  w  ith  the  most  sinister, 
'*  vicious,  and  corrupt  views,  and  in  defiance 
"  of  the  authority,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
'/  orders  of  his  employers.  The  embarrass- 
"  ment  partly  arose  from  new-modelling 
"  the  Criminal  Courts  of  Bengal ;  from  in- 
"  creasing,  wantonly  and  unnecessarily,  the 
'*  number  of  their  oificers,  and  giving  lai'ge 
"  salaries  to  his  friends  and  favourites;  in 
**  the  expenditure  of  an  enormous  sum  for 
"  the  establishment  of  packets,  ami  grant- 
'*  ing  large  salaries  and  sinecures  tc  his  fol- 
"  lowers,  (amongst  which  was  the  grant  of 
**  15001.  a  year  to  Sir  Wiliiam  Burrouglw) , 
"  amounting  altogether  to  the  sum  of 
"  1,300,0001.;  the  erection  of  a  College  at 
"  Fort  William,  without  the  authority  of  the 
"  company,  which  cost  181,089!.  j  an  ua« 
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"  necessary  journey  of  the  Noble  Marquis, 
"  in  1801,  to  theUpper  Provinces,  in  which 
"  the  most  extravagant  expenditure  has  ta- 
"  ken  place,   one  item   of  which  was  for 
<c  1 100  boats,  and  the  whole  charge  30,0001. 
"  There  was  a  charge  also  of  220,000 1.  for 
"  the  erecting  and  fitting  up  of  a  palace  for 
"  the  residence  of  the  Marquis,  which  was 
<(  decorated  in  a  stile  of  splendour  unparal- 
"  leled  even  among  Eastern  Princes.    There 
"  was  a  charge  for  a  house  and  garden,  for 
"  the  Noble  Marquis  at  Bhurtpove,  15,0001. 
'*  Besides  all  this,  there  was  a  charge  for  re- 
"  viving  a  body  guard  of  cavalry,  which  had 
**  been  pat  down  by  Sir  John  Shore,  who, 
"  on  a  principle  of  economy,  was  satisfied 
"  to  be  attended  on  state  occasions  by  a  par- 
"  ty  of  the  garrison,  commanded  by  a  cap- 
"  tain :  but  Marquis  Wellesley  resolved  to 
' '  revive  this  body,   and  to  increase  his  own 
"  splendour  ;  and  it   was  maintained,   for 
"  the  first  five  years,  at  an  annual  expense 
"  of  40,S00l.  and  for  the  whole  period,  in- 
'•'  eluding   for  horses,    accoutrements,   and 
"  outfit,  the  sum  of  240,000 1.     There  was 
"  also  a  large  sum  advanced  by  the  Marquis 
<c  for  building  a  town-house  for  the  citizens 
"  of  Calcutta,  the  cost  of  which  was  aftfer- 
"  wards  to  be  reimbursed  by  them  in  such 
"  subscriptions  as  could  be  obtained  within 
' '  four  years ;  a  statue  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
"  was  designed  to  be  erected  in  the  town- 
''•  house,    instead  of  which    it  was  thrown 
il  amongst  the  rubbish,  in  the  vaults  under 
"  the  building,  and  an  expensive  statue  of 
"  Lord  Wellesley  erected  in  its  place,  and 
"  this   at  a  time  when  an   arrear  of  five 
"  months  pay  was  due  to  the  troops.     The 
"  nest  charge  against  him  was  the  appoint- 
"  ment  of  his  brother,  the  Honourable  Hen- 
'-'  ry  Wellesley,  in  1801,  to  the  government 
"  of  Oude,  with  the  title  of  Governor  and 
"  Commander-in-Chief,    and  at  an  expense 
"  in   thirteen  months   of   above    20,000 1. 
"  which  exceeded  the  annual   allowance  of 
"  the  company  to  the   gov. -general.      He 
"  arbitrarily  retained  in   his  own  hands,   to 
"  the  exclusion  of  all  authority  or  interfe- 
"  renec  from   the  court,  to  the  amount  of 
"  628,2001.  per  annum,  and  under  the  in- 
"  fluenee  which  such   a  patronage  enabled 
"  him  to  exert,  he  procured  addresses  from 
"   every  part  of  the  country,  in  approbation 
"  of  his  justice,  conduct,  and  services-,  and 
"  further,   although  the  trade  laws  of  the 
"  country  strictiy  forbade  him  to  accept  any 
"  money  from  the  people  of  the  country  in 
,(  Consideration  of  his  official  authority,  yet 
"  he  received  for  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
"  and  other  purposes  of  his  own  private 
"  gratification,  no  less  a  sum  than  120,0001. 
'*  and  while  he  v.  as   thus  misapplying  such 
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''  enormous  sums  of  the  company's  proper- 
"  ty  to  the  most  corrupt  and  profligate  pur- 
'■'  poses,  and  for  the    maintenance    of  his- 
'■'  household  and  establishment  in  the  most 
'•'  gorgeous  style  of  splendour  and  profusion, 
"  he  was  supporting  those  extravagancies  by 
"  loans  borrowed  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
Cf  pany,  nominally  at  an  interest  of  12  per 
"  cent,  but,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
"  were  raised,  at- a  real  interest  of  lS  per 
"  cent.     Throughout  he  had  set  at  nought 
"  the  authority  of  his  employers,  and  acted 
"  in   direct  opposition   to  his  instructions. 
"  Mr    Paull  concluded    his    statement  (in 
'f  which,  we   fear,  we  have  been   able  but 
"  very  imperfectly  to  follow  him)  by  saying 
' '  he  had  read  i  t  as  part  of  h  is  Speech ,  am!  should 
"  now  move  that  it  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  ta- 
"  ble." — It  will  be  observed,  that  the  reporter 
himself  apologizes  for  the  probable  errors 
that  may  have  been  made  by  him,   and,  in- 
deed, where  he  mentions  Lord  Cornwallis  as 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
he  must  have  been  in  error ;  for,  surely  Mr. 
Paull  must  have  known,  that  Sir  John  Shore 
was  that  immediate  predecessor  ;  and,  it  ap- 
pears, that  so  he  must  have  been  represented 
in  the  charge  itself;  for,  in  two  or  three  of 
the  other  newspapers  that  I  have  seen,   the 
like  error  does  not  prevail.     I  take  the  re- 
port of  The  Times,   however,    because  it  is' 
the   fullest  ;    and,    as   balance   against   the 
weight  of  the  charge,   I  think  it  proper  to 
state,  that   the   friends  of  Lord  Wellesley 
boldly  asserted,  that  none  of  the  allegations 
could  be  proved  ;  but,   on  the  other  side, 
Mr.  Robert  Thornton  (one  of  the  Directors) 
declared.,  that  he  had  then  in  his  pocket  the 
documents  to  support  many  of  those  allega- 
tions.  Now,    whether  these  allegations 

can  be  supported,  is  a  question,  which,  as 
yet,  I  am  unable  to  decide  ;  but,  if  they  can 
be  supported  ;  if  they  be  supported  ;  if  the 
truth  of  them,  or  of  a?}y  of  them,  be  esta- 
blished, I  am  sure  that  there  is  good  ground 
for -the  proceeding  that  Mr.  Paull  is  labour- 
ing to  bring  about  ;  and,  I  am  sure,  too, 
that  the  whole  of  the  honest  and  indepen- 
dent part  of  the  nation  will  thank  him  for 
his  exertions  ;  for,  blind  as  the  people  may 
have  been  ;  stupid  as  they  may  be  thought ; 
wretched  tools  as  they  may  sometimes  have 
been  rendered  of  professing  ritriots  ;  they 
will  scarcely  be  so  stupid  as  to  approve,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  winking  at  acts 
like  those  described  in  the  charge,  and  of  the 
carpentering  and  smithery  that  are  going  on 
in  Westminster  Hall.  "  Mr.  Cobbett  seems 
"  to  have  dropped  Lord  Melville,"  said,  I 
am  told,  a  Whitehall  sycophant,  the  other 
day.  Drop  him  !  aye,  and  why  should  I 
not  drop  him  ?    Have  I  not  seen  you,   yo»V 
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who  hunted  Ijim  down,  making  a  poor 
Lie  resistance  to  the  resolution  tor  building  a 
monument,  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  to 
that  "  excellent  statesman,"  who,  being  his 
superior  in  office,  winked  at  his  transactions, 
and  who  defended  him  to  the  hist  ga.->p  ? 
Have  1  not  seen  you  amongst  the  foremost 
to  vote  away  our  money  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  man,  who,  being  duly  apprized  of  Lord 
Melville's  misapplying  the  public  money, 
npver  attempted  to  put  a  6top  to  it,  and  who 
himself  lent  40,000]  of.  that  money,  to  two 
members  of  parliament,  without  interest? 
Have  1  not  seen  you  pressiug  forward,  in 
perfect  rivalship,  to  recognize  the  "  moils," 
the  public  merits,  of  this  man,  and  to  record 
that  recognition  by  a  grant  of  40,0001,  of 
the  people's  money,  without  one  single  do- 
cument, whereon  to  found  such  grant  ? 
And,  after  having  seen  this ;  alter  having  seen 
many  of  you  voting  even  for  the  statue,  am 
I  still  to  applaud  your  motives  for  pursuing 
Lord  Melville  ;  especially  when  I  see  what 
you  are  now  doing  with  regard  to  the  mo- 
tions of  Mr.    Paul!  ? To  return  to   the 

debate  upon  the  Charge;  Mr.  Fox  complain- 
ed, that  so  much  statement  by  way  of  proof 
was  introduced  into   it,  alluding  to  the  very 
important  extract   from  Lord   Cornwaliis's 
letter.     But,  surely  this  gentleman  forgot, 
as  completely  as  he  did  the  speech  in  Palace 
Yard,  that,  in  the  Charge  which  he  himself 
drew  up  against  Mr.  Hastings,  ten  times  as 
much  statement  by  way  of  proof  was  intro- 
duced ;    and,    why  was  not  Mr.  Paull   to 
avail    himself    of   the    precedent  ? .     How 
eomes  it  that  he  has  less  privilege  than  Mr. 
Fox  had  ? Art 6 1 her,  that  the  main  ob- 
jection, was,  that  there  were  no  documents 
upon   the   table,    whereby   to  support   the 
Charge.     Strange,  that  both  these  objections 
should  have  come  from  the  same  lips!  But, this  j 
inconsistencv  aside,  is  it  not  notorious,  that,  J 
as  Mr.  Paull  observed,  he  has  been  over  and  1 
orer  again    reproached  with  calling  for  pa-  ' 
pers  for  the  purpose  of  "  fishing  out"  the 
means  of  making  a  charge  ?    "  Why-do  you  ' 
not  bring  your  charges  ?"  This  is  a  question,  | 
which,  as  the  nation  will  bear  witness,    has   I 
been  put  to  him  five  or  six  times  of  an  even-  , 
ing.     Well  1  here,  then,  he  has  brought  a  j 
charge,  and  he  tells  you,  that,  if  you  give 
him  the  official  documents  that  he  calls  for, 
he  will  make  it  good  to  the  last  syllable. 
&q  :  he  must  how  bring  the  proof  first,  and 
the  Charge  afterwards  !     The    House  was 
said,  by  one  or  two,  to  be  in  the  capacity  of 
a  Grand  Jury,  and  that,  therefore,  the  docu- 
ments in  proof  should  come  first.     It   was 
ndd  enough  to  hear  this,  after  one  had,  only 
the  night  before,  heard  it  agreed,  upon  the 
very  same  ground,  that  the  inlsnded  dispatch, 
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one  of  the  important  documents,  ought  not 
to  be  produced  !  But  I  appeal  to  the  reader  ; 
for,  where  is  the  Englishman,  to  whose 
mind  the  principles  of  our  jurisprudence 
are  not  familiar?  I  appeal  to  the  rea- 
der whether,  according  to  the  notions 
which  he,  from  his  cradle  upwards,  has 
imbibed,  Mr.  Paull's  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  not  regular  and  fair  ?  A  Grand 
Jury!  Well!  and,  b<  fore  any  evidence  is 
called  for,  is  not  the  bill  of  indictment,  with 
all  its  awful  and  terrible  allegations  first  re- 
ceived and  read!J  What;  follows  next  P  The 
evidence;  the  ex  parte  evidence,  in  support 
of  the  allegations.  This,  then,  if  it  be 
(though  contrary  to  every  principle  of  the 
constitution)  resolved  to  make  the  parliament 
bend  to  the  rules. of  a  mere  court  of  law,  is 
precisely  the  course  which  Mr.  Paull  h.asv 
pursued.  And  yet  a  cry  of  unfairness  is  set 
up  against  him,  and  by  those,  too,  be  it  re-f- 
membered,  who  have,  a  hundred  times 
called  on  him  to  bring  forward  his  charges, 
for  that  his  calls  for  papers  appeared  to  be 

without  end  ! But,  said  Mr.  Fox  (for  all 

the   others  we  will   pass    over),  you   have, 
called  for  volumes  of  papers  relating  to  other 
parts  of  the  Marquis's  conduct  ;  why  not 
bring  your  charges  upon  them  first  ?  To  ex- 
press no  surprize  (for  nothing  of  that  sort 
ought  now   to  surprize  us)  at  a  question  so  ■ 
unconstitutional  in  its  tendency,   the  answer 
is  two-fold;  first,   that  Mr.   Paull  thought, 
apparently,  that,  to  bring  forward  this  charge 
at  the  end  of  his  list,   was  most  likely  to  ad- 
vance the  ends  of  justice  ;  and,  second,  that 
many  as  were  the  papers  that  he  had  c  ailed 
for  relative  to  the  other   charges,    none   of 
those  papers  were,  even  at  that  moment,  in  , 
the  hands  of  members  of  that   House.     And 
here  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  people,  particularly  the  people  of  West- 
minster, those  people  who  used  to  meet  in 
Palace   Yard  ;    which   is,     that   the    papers 
moved  for,  in  this  session  of  parliament,  and 
on  the  27th  of  January  and  the  7th. of  Fe-  . 
binary,   in  justification   of  Lord  Wellesley, 
were  produced  iu  five  days  after  the  mot;.     ; 
were  made,  and  wer<%  in  the  course  of  ten 
days,  actually  printed  and   delivered  to  the 
members  ;    while   (mark  the  difference. !  > 
the  papers,  whicii  Mr,  Paull  called  lor  in  tin 
last  session  of  parliament ,  and  which  were 
then  ordered  to  be  printed   by  a  vote  of   1 
House  of  Commons,  were  not  delivered  un- 
til last  Thursday  morning,  and  then  only  in 
part,  though,    as  to  the  bulk  of  them,   ;t  is 
less  than  that  ot'  the  papers,  in  justification, 
produced,  printed,  and  delivered  in  the  space 
of  ten  days, !    Ibis  fact  1  recommend  to  the 
people,    amongst   whom   I    met   in    Fa; 
Yard,  to  petition  the  iictise  of  Commons 
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*  j  go  on  in  the  good  work  they  had  begun 
with  regard  to  Lord  Melville,  and  not  to 
stop  till  they  had  made  all  violators  of  the 

law  feel  the  vengeance  of  that  law. In 

this  fact  there  was  quite  sufficient  cause  for 
Mr.  Paull  to  change  his  mode. of  proceeding. 
He  had  twenty  times,  at  least  (I  myself  have 
heard  him  ten  or  twelve  times),  called  upon 
the  House  to  enforce  its  orders  for  the   de- 
livery of  the  papers  he  had  moved  for.  These 
calls  produced  new  promises  and   new  de- 
lays ;  but,  they  produced  no  papers.    What 
was  left  for  him,  but  to  give  up  his  pursuit, 
or  to  come  at  once  with  his   charges  ?    To 
make  the  charge  first  is,   too,   the  regular 
course.     It  is  the  rational  way  of  proceed- 
ing.    It  is  sure  to  put  an  end  to  trifling.     It 
is  sure  to  bring  forward  something  in  the 
way  of  inquiry.     And  that   it   is  a  course 
which  every  member  of  parliament  has  a 
right  to  pursue,  it  were  a  base  abandonment 
of  the  privileges  of   parliament  to  doubt. 
Mr.  Fox  said,  to  be  sure,  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman, or  any  other  member,  had  a  right 
to  lay  a  charge  upon  the  table  against  any 
person,  but,  then  he  did  it  at  his  "  peril;" 
and  so   said  Mr.  Garrow  and  some  others. 
But,  what   did   they  mean  by  peril  ?     Did 
they  mean,  that  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
loss  of  life  or  limb  ?    What,  then  ?    Loss  of 
liberty  or  properly  ?    No  :    "  loss  of  cha- 
racter," it  seems.     And,  does  the  Attorney- 
General  lose  Ms  character,  if. a  criminal  hap- 
pens to  escape  through  his  clutches  ?    Peril, 
indeed !  Oh,  no  !    Mr.  Paull  is  in  no  pe- 
ril ;    or,    if  he  be,    the  privilege   of   im- 
peachment is   crime  to  ,  a   pretty  thing   at 
last.  Mr.  W.Smith,  in  the  debate   of  Wed- 
nesday evening,  made  some  very  just  obser- 
vations  upon  the   manner,    in  which  Mr. 
Paull  had  been  treated  the  night  before ;  and. 
the   public  perfectly  agree  in  opinion  with 
Mr.  Smith.     The  public  have  felt  that  treat- 
ment as  they   ought  to  do.     They  have  not 
failed  to  observe  upon  the  unanimity  between 
the  Roses  the  Sheridans  the  Castlereaghs  and 
the  Foxes.     Mr.    William  Smith  lamented 
that  Mr.  Paull  had  been  so  ".  rash  as  to  bring 
"  forward  an  affair  of  such  magnitude  with- 
"  out  assistance."  He  wanted  no  assistance. 
The  charge  must  be  laid  upon  the  table  and 
entered  upon  the  journals  as  matter  of  course 
without  any  seconding  at  all !  and  he  was  ve- 
ry right  in  asking  no  one  to  second  his  mo- 
tion.     Assistance!     what  assistance?    We 
have  seen   enough  of  party  impeachments. 
What  assistance  was  wanted  other  than  that 
of  the  integrity  of.  the  House  of  Commons? 
His  opponents  may  iaugh  ;  theymav  set  upa 
shout ;  but  let  then?  not  think  that  the  victory 
Is  theirs.  The  public  will  remember,  that  the 
laugh  which  was  set  up  against  Mr.  Robsow 


(whom  I  am  glad  to  see  again  in  parliament) 
was  not  of  long  duration.     The  Addingtons 
accused  him  of  rashness.     A  full  cry  was  set 
up  against  him.    He  was  told  that  he  had  ad- 
v&nce&  false  accusations.     He  was  called  up- 
on to  retract  his  words.     He  was  threatened 
by  the  minister  with  the  censure  oj  the  House. 
Yet,  after  all  this,  he  made  good  his  charge, 
and  brought  his  opponents  to  the  most  piti- 
ful and  sneaking  apslogies,    having,  at  the 
same  time,  given  the  clue  to  those  inquiries, 
in  the  Naval  Treasurer's  Department,  that 
have  finally  produced  the  erections  now  go- 
ing on  in   Westminster  Hall.     For  this  the 
country  will  always  remain  indebted  to  Mr. 
Robson.  He  his  worth  forty  party  men;  forty 
Speech-makers ;  forty  men  of  sounding  periods 
and  of  hollow  professions ;    forty  of  your 
men,  who   have   one  set  of  principles  for 
out-of-place,  and  another  set  for  in-place ; 
forty  of  your  men,  who  abandon  the  cause 
to  which  they  are  pledged,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  a  ministry  together;  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  their  places  — Mr, 
Paull  has  been  tauntingly  told,  that  he  came 
into  parliament  for  the  express  purpose  jof 
prosecuting   an  inquiry  with  regard  to  Lord 
Wellesiey.     If  this  be  true,  it  adds  greatly* 
to  his  merit,  and  ought  to  add  greatly  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  country  towards  him  ;  for, 
hoiv  few  are  those  who  come  into  parlia- 
ment from  such  motives  !  He  has   already 
done   much.      Through    his  exertions   the 
country  has  become  acquainted  with  the  af- 
fairs of    the   East-India  Company.      They 
now  know  the  history  of  the  demands  upon 
their  labour  for  the  purpose  of  giving  money 
to  that  Company.     And  if  Mr.  Paull  perse- 
vere, he  will  render  greater  services  to  En- 
gland than  has  ever  been  rendered  to  it  by 
all  the  speech-makers  that  ever  existed.    He 
has,  in  no  instance,  been  presumptuous.  He 
has,  at  every  stage  of  the  business,  expres- 
sed his  wish  to  see  the  cause  in  abler  hands'; 
he  has  repeatedly  called  for  aid,  and  "he  has 
never  found  it.     Now  he  does  not  want  it. 
Let  him  proceed  steadily   forward,  and,  if 
his  charge,  if  only  this  one  charge,  or  any 
considerable  part  of  it,  be  true,  he  will  have 
his  reward   in  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every 
honest  man  in  England. — The  state  of  these 
proceedings,  at  present  is  this :  the  charge 
lies  upon   the   table  and   will  be   inserted 
and  printed  in  the  Journals  of  the  House; 
but,  the  motion  for  printing  it  for  deliver- 
ing   to    the  menders  has    been    rescinded 
upon    the  motion  of  Mr.  Sheridan  !     The 
reason   given   was,    that,    by  getting   into 
print,  it  would,  for  several  months,  be  ope- 
rating to  the  prejudice  of  Lord  Wellesiey, 
before  the  documents,  in  support  of  it  could 
be  produced.     And  Mr.  Sheridan  appealetl 
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to  his  right  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Hiley  Ad- 
dington  (one  of  the  paid  members  of  the 
Board  of  Controal),  whether  the  printing 
of  the  papers,  which  have  been  ordered, 
would  not  take  up  some  months  ;  to  which 
Mr.  Hiley  answered  that  it  would ;  where- 
upon Mr.  Paull  observed,  that  this  gentle- 
man could  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
seeing  that  all  the  papers  were  to  come  from 
the  India  House,  and  not  from  the  Board  of 
Controul !  When,  however,  the  papers,  or 
any  of  them,  are  produced,  which  will  be 
next  week,  perhaps,  then  the  Charge  will 
be  printed  ;  and,  having  the  Charge  before 
him,  each  member  will,  as  the  documents 
come  out,  be  able  to  see  how  far  thev  sup- 
port it. Thus  has   this  Charge  brought 

things  into  a  right  and  regular  train.  As 
far  as  we,  out  of  doors,  can  come  at  the 
facts,  we  shall  now  know  how  to  proceed  in 
the  making  up  of  our  opinions.  We  shall 
know  how  to  arrange  the  objects  of  our 
inquiry,  We  shall  know  what  to  read  and 
to  think  about,  which,  hitherto,  we  have 
not  known.  This  Charge  is  truly  a  drastic 
potion,  and  Mr.  Paull  must  be  a  very  un- 
skilful physician,  if  he  be  surprised  at  its 
gall-stirring  effects. A  Quaker,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, used  to  write  to  me,  about  once 
a  week,  in  these  words  :  •'  Friend  William, 
keep  thyself  cool."  This  advice  I  hand  over 
to  Mr.  Paull ;  and,  if  he  follow  it,  he  will 
see  a  day  when,  his  present  pursuit  being 
over,  he  will  have  leisure  to  laugh,  as  I 
frequently  have  done,  and  now  do,  at  the 
ingenious  turns  and  devices  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Forty  Thieves." 

Insolvent  Debtors. There  is  now 

before  the  House  of  Lords,  a  bill  for  the 
release  of  Insolvent  Debtors.  This  bill  was 
to  have  been  brought  in  by  Lord  Moira ; 
but,  he  being  engaged  in  an  official  situation, 
the  task  has  devolved  upon  Lord  Holland, 
who,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances which  have  heretofore  been  noticed 
in  the  Register,  has,  in  my  opinion,  disco- 
vered a  mind  well  adapted  to  subjects  above 

the   reach    of   politicians    in   general. 

With  respect  to  the  code  of  Debtor-Laws, 
I  once  thought  it  (merely  because  it  was 
English,  perhaps)  wise  and  just;  but,  a 
more  extensive  view  of  the  subject,  to 
which  I  was  first  led  by  observations  made 
by  Lord  Moira,  has  convinced  me  of  my 
error  ;  has  convinced  me,  that  it  is  unwise, 
and  unjust,  and  is  in  direct  hostility  with 
that  glorious  assemblage  of  principles,  which 
constitute  the  common  law  of  England,  and 
which,  upheld  by  the  morality  of  the  peo- 
ple, do,  more  than  all  other  circumstances 
put  together,  distinguish  the  English  go- 
vernment from  all  the  other  governments  in 
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the  world.  To  these  principles,  breathing 
freedom  in  every  accent;  watching,  with 
never-ceasing  solicitude,  over  personal  li- 
berty ;  barring  up  every  avenue  to  oppres- 
sion, from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come; 
so  nicely  and  so  justly  distinguishing  between 
crimes  and  misfortunes  ;  to  these  principles 
what  can  be  so  outrageously  hostile  as  that 
code,  which,  as  to  consequences,  renders 
misfortune  a  crime,  and  whieh,  for  the 
crime  of  owing  ten  pounds,  exposes  an  Eng- 
lishman to  be  deprived  of  his  personal  liberty 

for  life? For  the  effects  of  this  terrible 

code  the  occasional  passing  of  Insolvent  Bills 
is  the  only  remedy,  or  rather  palliative.  In 
1804,  one  of  these  bills  was  passed  to  clear, 
or,  at  least,  to  thin,  the  crowded  prisons. 
They  are  now  again  teeming  with  tenants, 
and  with  misery  greater  than  ever.  Yet,  iu 
the  face  of  this  melancholy  fact,  certain 
merchants  and  traders  are,  the  newspapers 
tell  us,  about  to  petition  against  Lord 
Holland's  bill;  alledging,  that  it  is 
an  ex  post  facto  law,  and  that  it  will  be  in- 
jurious to  trade !  As  to  the  last  mentioned 
allegation,  need  I  say  any  thing  in  answer  to 
those,  who  would  keep  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand of  their  countrymen  shut  up  in  prison, 
the  Wives  and  children  of  many  of  them 
starving,  for  the  sake  of  the  advancement  of 
trade  ?  Need  any  thing  be  said  in  answer  to 
tl»e  expression  of  a  desire,  at  once  so  foolish 

and  so  detestable  ? As  to  the  bill  being 

ex  post  facto  ;  that  it  is  not,  because  the  cre- 
ditors-were fully  aware,  that  it  was  customary 
to  pass  acts  of  Insolvency.  Of  real  injury, 
the  creditor  cannot  complain,  seeing  that  the 
debtor  is,  by  the  same  law  that  releases  him, 
compelled  to  give  up  all  his  property,  real  as 
well  as  personal,  and  that,  every  thing  he 
may  acquire  after  his  release  is  liable  to  be 
seized  by  the  creditor;  which  last  provision 
is,  in  the  extreme,  unjust  towards  the  debt- 
or, and  impolitic  with  respect  to  its  conse- 
quences in  the  state.  Still,  however,  the 
enemies  of  this  bill,  this  act  of  real  huma- 
nity and  of  justice,  as  far  as  it  goes  in  favour 
of  the  debtor,  hold  up  their  law,  and,  like 
Shylock  with  his  bond  in  his  hand,  demand 
its  rigorous  execution.  But,  who  is  it,  that 
thus  addresses  us  ?  In  ichose  behalf  is  it,  that 
this  demand  of  strict  justice  ;  this  protest 
against  yielding  to  the  voice  of  many  ;  in 
whose  behalf  is  it,  that  these  are  made  to  the 
parliament?  In  behalf  of  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  England;  in  behalf  of  those  who 
have  frequently  come  to  that  same  parlia- 
ment and  asked  for  the  means  of  saving  them 
from  ruin,  which  means,  from  the  fruit  of 
the  labour  of  the  people,  that  parliament 
have  as  repeatedly,  and  without  hesitation, 
granted  ?  Of  ex  post  facto  laws  do  they  com- 
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plain  ?  What  was  the  law,  which,  to  prevent 
them  from  ruin,  was  passed  to  make  bank 
notes  a  legal  tender;  a  law,  which,  in  a  mo- 
ment, broke  the  contract  between  the  mer- 
chants at  the  Bank  and  the  holders  of  their 
notes  ;  a  law  which  rendered  eleven  millions 
worth  of  promisory  notes  (payable  to  bearer 
in  specie)  no  longer  payable  in  specie  ? 
What  was  this  law  ?  And  yet,  this  is  the  de- 
scription of  persons  that  complain  of  ex  post 

jfacto  laws  ? The  particular  provisions  of 

this  bill  shall  be  noticed  hereafter,  if,  indeed, 
any  tiling  more  can  be  thought  necessary 
than  merely  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  the  subject.-: —  I  will  just  add, 
that  I  cm  certain,  that  the  letter  part,  and 
even  the  greater  part,  of  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  England  are  in  favour  of  this  bill. 

Prussia. In  subsequent  pages  of  this 

sheet  will  be  found  the  documents  relative 
to  the  war  with  this  power.  That  this  war 
can  do  us  little  harm  is  certain  ;  because  the 
same  effects  to  our  trade  would  have  been 
produced  without  a  war  with  Prussia.  Yet, 
the  main  professed  object  of  the  war  does 
really  seem  to  be  quite  wild  ;  and,  as  to  the 
principle,  upon  which  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  begun  by  us,  I  shall  be  very  much  sur- 
prised, if  any  man  be  able  to  maintain  it. 
The  war  is  for  the  Electorate  of  Ha- 
nover. This  is  clear,  as  well  from  the 
official  note  of  Mr.  Fox  as  from  the 
tenour  of  his  speech;  and,  that  En- 
gland may  be  justified  in  entering  into  this, 
war,  as  the  ally  of  Hanover  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but,  that  she  can  be  considered  as 
the  party  injured,  without  admitting  the 
right  of  conquest,  on  the  part  of  France,  it 
is,  I  think,  impossible  to  maintain.  The 
excluding  our  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the 
North  is  a  good  ground  of  war,  in  point  of 
right;  and  without  more  time  to  reflect  up- 
on the  subject,  I  will  not  even  suppose  the 
measure  to  be,  in  that  view  of  it,  inexpedi- 
ent. But,  to  "enter  into  the  war,  as  a  princi- 
pal, on  account  of  the  seizure  of  Hanover, 
has,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  neither 

right  nor  expediency  on  its  side. This 

opinion,  1  shall,  in  ray  next  sheet,  endeavour 
to  support  by  argument;  unless  I  should,  it- 
the  mean  while,  hear  something  to  convince 
me  of  my  error,  which  error  I  shall,  in  such 

case,  not  be  at  all  ashamed  to  confess. 

The  parliament  has,  I  know,  unanimously 
approved  of  this  -war;  but,  without  attempt- 
ing to  trace  that  unanimity  to  its  cause,  I 
must  say,  that  it  does  not,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  influence  my  view  of  the  question. 

VOLUNTEER    RANK. 

Sir, You  have  several  times  noticed 

the  impropriety  of  military  rank  being  given 
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to  volunteer  officers,  as  cheapening  the  ho- 
nours and  rewards  bestowed  upon  the  pro- 
fessional soldier,  and  wounding  the  feelings 
of  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
painful  duties -of  a  military  life;  but  then* 
are  other  reasons  of  great  weight  against  the 
practice.  It  is  wrong,  not  only  in  a  military 
I  nit  a  constitutional  view.  The  conferring 
such  rank  serves  no  useful  purpose,  but,  on 
she  contrary,  by  extending  court  influence, 
has  a  very  ill  effect  and  tendency  ;  the  minis- 
ter therefore  who  grants  it,  acts  upon  an 
erroneous  or  a  corrupt  principle ;  and  the 
acceptance  betrays  either  an  unbecoming 
hankering  after-court  favours,  a  silly  vanity, 
or  a  want  of  constitutional  knowledge.  In 
the  militia,  army  rank,  by  commissions  im- 
mediately from  the  King,  was  first  given  in 
the  winter  of  1/7B,  or  the  spring  of  \779> 
to  the  colonels,  many  of  whom  were  in  par- 
liament, and  were  not  thought  to  rise  in  in- 
dependent spirit,  as  they  rose  in  imaginary 
honours.  In  the  succeeding  summer,  a  de- 
putation from  the  lieutenant-colonels  and 
majors  of  the  camp  on  Coxheath,  in  Kent, 
arrived  in  the  camp  on  South  Sea  Common, 
near  Portsmouth,  proposing  s  joint  applica- 
tion of  all  the  field-officers  of  those  two 
ranks  throughout  the  militia,  to  be  made  to 
his  Majesty,  for  army  rank  under  royal  com- 
missions ;  and,  doubtless,  had  there  been 
any  value  in  the  thing,  those  classes  had  as 
good  pretensions  as  their  colonels.  The 
writer,  then  one  of  those  to  whom  the  invi- 
tation was  addressed,  opposed  the  applica- 
tion as  altogether  improper.  Observing  to 
the  meeting,  that  the. House  of  Representa- 
tives are,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  sense, 
the  Commons  in  Pprliamint  assembled;  so, 
he  argued,  that  the  militia,  or  martial  repre- 
sentatives of  the  civil  state,  were,  in  a  con- 
stitutional sense,  the  people  themselves  bear- 
ing arms  ;  whereas  the  army  were  a  body  of 
men  hired  and  paid  by  the  people  for  their 
foreign  wars,  or  other  services.  The  very 
highest  rank  in  the  army  was  obtained  by 
being  selected  as  guards  for  the  King,  who 
makes  but  one  branch  of  the  government ; 
whereas,  it  is  the  office  of  the  militia  to 
guard  the  whole  and  every  thing  vital  to  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  the  country. 
Even  the  whole  of  the  army,  the  King's 
guards  and  all,  may  at  any  moment  be  sent 
out  of  the  realm  on  foreign  duty,  so  that 
even  the  title  of  King's  guards,  did  not  ne- 
cessarily and  essentially  constitute  them  even 
the  protectors  of  his  person  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  principles  of  a  militia  (al- 
though we  have  seen  them  since  violated) 
necessarily  make  it  the  guardians  of  the  whole 
government  and  state;  and  it  is  only  a  cor- 
rupt policy  that  looks  for  other  guardir.us. 
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Again,  the  standing  army  was  a  body  eyed 
at  all  times  with  so  much  constituti  nal  jv.a- 
lo  •>>-,    that  this   army  never  had,   and   he 
trusted  never  would  have,  more  than  an  ex- 
istence from  y-ar  to  year,  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  legislature,   whether  it  should  or 
should  nbt'havea  be  reas  the  ajrms-  j 
ng  of  the  people  was  at  all  times  an  , 
inherent  right,  and  e  - gnti  I  to  the  prose  Ta-  j 
tion  of  their  freedom;    F  tasons  it  | 
rauat  be  seen^hat  nothing  but  an  unacquaint-  i 
ar.ee  with  our  constitution,    or  vanity,  or  a 
servile  mind,  could  court  a  distuactioa  pecu- 
liar to  a  class  o£  men,  who  embracing  arms  j 
as  a  profession  or  trade,  have,  during' their  ' 
continuance  in  the  army,   sold  their  freedom 
to  advance  their  fo  tunes,   and  parted   with 
their  independence  with  views  of  ambition 
or  military  fame  ;  and  :.'iat,  so  far  fromf'so-   i 
licking  army  rank,  if  offered,  them,  it  ought 
to  be  rejected  as  a  bait  to  breakdown  rtieir  j 
independence  an  i  an  encroachment  on  their  • 
liberties.     Suffice1  if  to  say,  to  the  honour  of 
the  second  and  third  rank  of  field-officers'  of 
that  time,  nothing  mere  was  beard  of  a  de- 
sire for  army   rank. Pro   Legirus    et   j 

PUBERTATE. 
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Sir,— ■ — The  present  state  of  paper  cur- 
rency is  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
and  calls  for  immediate  remedy.  It  oppresses 
and  impoverishes  the  people,  to  support  in 
luxury  an  annv  of  speculators,  quartered  in 
every  town  in  the  kingdom,  who  not  only 
circulate  their  paper  to  an  enormous  amount, 
and  thereby  enhance  the  price  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  consumption,  but  charge  an  interest 
to  the  public  for  the  mere  exchange  of  paper. 
If  individuals  put  their  names  to  paper,  and 
circulate  it  as  a  matter  of  mutual  accommo- 
dation, they  must  pav  interest  for  the  money 
raised  thereon.  This  is  bad  enough  ;  be- 
cause it  puts  the  man  of  real  property  and 
him  of  no  property  upon  a  footing,  and  the 
speculator  will  engage  in  hazardous  enter- 
prises, to  i lie  great  injury  of  the  fair  trader, 
possessing  propevry  of  his  own.,  who  would 
not  put  it  to  that  ri^k.  But  a  country  banker 
circulates  his  paper,  not  only  without  paying 
interest  for  the  money  received  upon  itf  but 
ab-o'.utely  charges  interest  for  it.  Individuals 
(  (ged  in  mines,  iron  works,  large  manu- 
factories, and  even  traders  in  country  towns, 
set  up  for  bankers,  pay  all  their  workmen 
with  their  notes,  and  if  they  discount  bills, 
it  is  done  with  their  own  paper.  It  is  a 
fact  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  little 
else  is  in  circulation  throughout  the  country. 
X  have  known  instances  myself,  where  the 
people  have  Mich  an  objection  to  bank;* 
that  they  wcidd  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
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tale  anv,  not  even  one  for  commodities 
manufactured  by  them  and  brought  to  a 
public  market,  while  they  took  the  provin- 
cial notes  without  scruple.  This  arises  from 
the  apprehension  of  forged  bank  notes, 
whieh  apprehension  the  country  bankers  en- 
cbura  v  j-  much  as  possible.  The  cause  of 
this"  irWmense  circulation  of  paper,  is  un- 
dly  the  restriction  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
I  from  paj  .  h,  which  leaves  the 

ptSople'trie  ehoSee  df  the  two,  and  they  pre- 
fer the  provincial  to  ban!;  not<  ?.     This  re- 
striction gives  a  great  advantage  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  c  msequfehtly  a  loss  to.  the 
public;  and  if  they  are  suffered  to  continue 
to  enjoy  this  advantage,  surely  some  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  to  prevent  indivi- 
duals from  fleecing  the  public  in  this  manner. 
-The  restriction  on  the  Bank  is  the  cause  of 
the  increase  of  not  only  bank  notes,  but  of 
the  provincial  paper  :   the  increased  quanti- 
ty of  paper  enhances  the  price  of  commo- 
dities ;   the  Bank   and  country  bankers   re- 
ceive  5    per   cent,    for  exchanging   paper, 
that   is,    5  percent,  for  nothing.     This  pro- 
duces an  immense  advantage  to  them,  con- 
sequently a  loss  to  individuals  and  the  nation. 
It  the  government  connive  at,  and  encourage 
these  nefarious  practices,  Met/ will,  of  course, 
support  the  government,   however  incapable 
or  vicious.     Before   the  restriction   oji  the 
Bank,  when  the  circulation  of  paper  was  left 
to  its  free  operation,  the  increase  of  paper 
denoted   the  increase  of  wealth  :  now  the 
reverse,  for  this  plain  reason  ;  the  Bank,  as 
well  as  every  private  banker,  while  liable  to 
pay  in  cash,  were  obliged  to  keep  a  certain 
quantity  of  cash  by  them  to  answer  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them,  which  must  bear  a 
proportion  to  the  paper  in  circulation  ;  and 
when  they  increased  their  paper,   they  must 
keep   a   proportionate  increase  of  cash   on 
h  ;:d,   consequently,   the  more  the  paper  in 
circulation  increased,    the  cash  on  hand  in- 
creased also  ;  now,   not  being  liable  to  pay 
in  cash,  they  may  increase  their  paper  with 
impunity.     The  quantity  of  paper  therefore 
in  circulation,   instead  of  representing  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  indicates  its  poverty, 
and  gives  a  most  dangerous  influence  over 
the  government  itself ;  for  these  men  are 
supporters  of  any  government  who  will  coun- 
tenance this  pernicious  system  ;    who  are 
equally  ready    to   sacrifice   the  liberty  and 
property  of  the  nation,   and  whilst  they  are 
rogantly  denounce  all  persons  who  presume 
to  question  the  conduct  of  any  or  the  worst 
administration  as  enemies  to  the  state,    and 
set  themselves  up  as  the  only  true  friends  of 
their  country,  they  break  down   the  antient 
aristocracy,   and  destroy  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  crown.,  nobility,  and  people, 
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Such  governments  may  be  useful  to  such 
men,  and  such  men  to  such  governments ; 
but  if  they  are  suffered  to  increase,  or  even 
preserve  their  present  influence,  they  may 
greatly  embarrass  any  administration,  how- 
ever able,  who  honestly  consult  the  true 
interests  of  their  country,  instead  of  the 
selfish  views  of  these  men.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent, that  the  only  means  of  counteracting 
these  evils  would  be,  for  the  Bank,  should 
there  be  no  substantial  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary, to  commence  its  payments  in  cash  j 
it  would  at  least  be  one  great  remedy  for  these 
evils  5  and,  at  all  even's,  as  the  country 
bankers  gain  5  per  cent,  on  all  the  paper 
they  have  in  circulation,  they  should  pay  a 
high  duty,  equal  to  one,  or  one  and  a  quarter 

per  cent,   thereon. R.  W. — Wincamore 

Hill,  Jpril  20th,  1806. 


VOLUNTEERS. 

Sir, — I  have  felt  exceedingly  concerned 
on  reading  a  passage  of  your  last  Register, 
in  which  you  express  your  determination  to 
demolish  the  column,  which  is  to  be  erect- 
ed on  Epsom  downs,  in  honour  of  the 
Southwark  volunteers.  The  subject  touches 
me  very  closely.  I  will  explain  ;  you  must 
know  then,  Sir,  that  the  projectors  of  this 
erection,  wisely  judging  that  a  column  was 
of  little  use  without  an  inscription,  and  hav- 
ing also  been  told  that  nothing  was  equal  to 
verse  in  conferring  immortality,  applied  to 
me  to  exercise  my  talents  upon  the  occasion. 
I  must  confess,  that  I  acceded  to  'their  pro- 
posal with  great  alacrity ;  but  less  on  ac- 
count of  the  pecuniaiy  compensation  than 
from  the  pleasing  idea  of  having  my  lines 
inscribed,  in  large  characters,  on  a  beautiful 
slab  of  marble,  and  read  by  all  the  passers 
by,  for,  at  least,  a  century  to  come.  It  is 
not  often,  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  works  of 
modern  poets  secure  such  durability,  and 
such  numerous  readers.  Your  resolution, 
however,  destroys,  at  once,  my  promised 
gratification.  It  bears  peculiarly  hard  too 
upon  me.  Masons,  perhaps,  may  have  no 
objection  to  seeing  their  labours  pulled  to 
pieces,  or  forgotten ;  but  this,  I  can  safely 
affirm,  is  not  the  case  with  poets.  As  to  the 
Volunteers,  you  have  taken  good  care  that 
they  shall  be  remembered.  But  what  is  to 
be  done,  Sir,  about  my  fame,  upon  which 
you  are  so  cruelly  putting  your  extinguisher? 
This  is  a  tender  point  indeed  ;  yet  you  have 
it  in  your  power  to  set  me  completely  at  ease 
upon  it,  and,  as  you  have  an  odd  kind  of 
impartiality  about  you,  I  think  you  will 
oblige  me.  If  you  have  really  made  up  your 
mind  to  demolish  the  column,  then  print  my 
verses  in  your  Register,  and  I  shall  clways 
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be,  your  obedient,  humble  servant,— —Tim 
Tagrhime. —  Type  Street,  Jpril  23,   1806. 

INSCRIPTION   FOR  THE    COLUMN    ON    EPSOM 
DOWNS. 
Reader!  thou  wou'ftet  fain  know  why 
This  proud  column  lowers  on  high  ? 
Then  learn  that,  on  thisbanen  down, 
Fifteen  tedious  miles  from  town, 
Fifteen  tedious  miles  from  home, 
Unus'd  to  toil,  unus'd  to  roam, 
But  burning  with  a  holy  zeal 
To  keep  secure  the  common-weal, 
The  loyal  Southwark  Volunteers, 
A  band  heroic,  scorning  fears, 
Full  fourteen  days,  in  sunny  weather, 
Contriv'd  in  tents  to  live  together  ; 
Crack'd  m^ny  bottles,  toasted  hearty  j 
Most  biavely  swore  at  Buonaparte; 
Talk'd  big,'  and  held  erect  their  heads; 
Nay,  scarcely  sigh'd  for  feather  beds  : 
Then  back  tliey  march'd,  all  soldiers  thorough, 
The  pride  and  envy  of  the  Borough; 
And  hir'd  a  mason  and  a  poet, 
That  all  posterity  might  know  it. 


An   extempore  Ode  to  a  modern   Poet,    on 
reading  his  "    Ode  to  the  Volunteers  of 
"    England." 
Oh  !  no  more  of  such  rhime  ! 
'Tis  a  sad  waste  of  time, 

At  least  so  to  me  it  appears, 
For  you  to  sit  down, 
And  puzzle  your  crown, 

Writing  odes  to  our  rare  Volunteers. 

If  greedy  of  praise, 

They  must  shine  in  some  lays  ; 

To  the  task  be  the  bell-man  deputed  ; 
And  none  shall  deny, 
While  thedoggrel  they  eye, 

That  the  song  to  the  subject  is  suited. 

What  devil  could  induce 
You  to  put  to  such  use 

A  muse  so  delightful  as  your's  ? 
You  might  just  as  well, 
If  the  truth  I  must  tell. 

Have  be-oded  a  bundle  of  skewers. 

But  when  in  your  verse, 
So  neat,  and  so  terse, 

You  talk  of  the  Volunteers  dying, 
For  their  country  in  fight, 
We  swear,  by  this  light ! 

You  must  either  be  mad  or  be  lying  ! 

Yet  in  justice  I'll  say, 
Should  there  e'er  come  a  day, 

These  heroes  that  calls  to  the  field, 
Sure  as  e'er  I  was  born, 
Not  a  soul  but  will  scorn, 

Himself  for  a  prisoner  to  yield. 

No,  never  the  chain 

Of  those  Frenchmen  so  vain, 

Shall  the  legs  of  bur  Volunteers  hamper: 
For  to  me  'tis  quite  clear, 
When  the  first  gun  they  hear, 

Away  in  a  body  they'll  scamper! 

When  once  they've  begun, 
Like  greyhounds  to  run, 

I  Ie  who  catches  t  hem  sure  will  be  Cunning  ; 
Fou  though  as  to  fight, 
I've  small  thoughts  of  their  might, 

Yic  great  thoughts  indeed. of  their  running. 
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As  to  you  we  all  own 

That  much  merit  you've  shown, 

In  painting  your  dead  Volunteers, 
Whose  corpses  so  brave, 
The  mations  all  grave 

And  maidens  are  washing  with  tears. 
But  your  heart  set  at  ease, 
For  o'er  lubbers  like  these, 

No  tears  will  the  women  be  shedding  ; 
If  a  tew  out  of  breath, 
Should  get  trampled  to  death, 

Their  widows  will  think  but  of  wedding. 
Then,  my  friend,  keep  jron?  laurels 
For  those  who  the  quarrel* 

Of  England  by  valour  must  settle : 
If  the  cits  in  red  coat, 
On  a  garland  will  doat, 

Why  make  them  a  large  one  of  nettle  ? 
THE    ARMY. 

Sir Whether  the  disasters  of  the  late 

unfortunate  campaign  arose  from  the  inca- 
pacity of  our  friends,  or  the  abilities  of  our 
;  from  the  blunders  of  Mack,  or  the 
:  Buonaparte,  certain  it  is,  we  find 
ourselves  again  reduced  to  contend  single- 
handed  against  France;  against  generals  ac- 
customed to  conquer,  and  troops  elated  with 
vie  -'-.  If  the  terrors  of  invasion,  so  in- 
dustriously circuited  and  so  g'owingly  de- 
picted, be  founded  on  a  conviction  of  its 
practicability,  and  used  to  rouse  the  courage 
and  cull  forth  the  exertion  of  the  people, 
from  a  sense  that  the  dirty  channel  cannot 
alone  afford  us  protection,  cur  means  of 
defence,  our  military  force,  becomes  the 
object  of  consideration  and  inquiry.  Is  the 
army  calculated  for  the  exigency  of  the 
times  ?  is  it  well  organized,  well  command- 
ed ?  These  are  questions  every  one  puts, 
and  would  they  could  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. Leaving  the  volunteers  to  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  maintain  their  efficiency, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  what  concerns  our 
regular  army  alone.  Where,  how  ever,  are 
we  to  look  for  this  army,  destined  to  repel 
our  audacious  invaders,  and  drive  them  baek 
with  ignominy  to  their  servile  shores  ? 
Doubtless  it  is  assembled  at  some  convenient 
spot,  near  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  our 
coast,  there,  under  the  eyes  of  experienced 
leaders,  incessantly  preparing  itself  to  up- 
hold the  honour  of  the  British  name ;  to 
offer  to  the  admiring  world  the  brilliant  spec- 
tacle of  courage  and  discipline  successfully 
defending  their  altars  and  their  homes.  But 
no ;  that  army  to  which  the  country  muts 
ultimately  look,  for  its  safety  and  independ- 
ance,  is  frittered  away  in  small  detachments, 
along  our  widely  extended  boundary.  Time, 
so  precious  and  so  fleeting,  instead  of  being 
assiduously  employed  in  perfecting  an  army, 
is  wasted  on  its  component  parts.  The 
grand  principles  of  the  art  of  war  are  lost  in 
the  frivolous  attention  to  the  minutia  of 
dress  and  parade.     We  have  fine  regiments 
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of  infantry,  of  cavalry,  and  of  artillery,  but 
by  no  means  a  well-disciplined  army.  Our 
junior  generals  and  superior  officers,  instead 
of  learning  the  difficult  art  of  commanding, 
through  the  rough  and  thorny  paths  of  obe- 
dience, generally  aim  at  its  offices,  as  it 
were,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  King's 
pleasure.  Entrusted  with  the  command  of 
small  corps,  they  are  apt  to  forget  that  they 
are  subordinate  characters,  destined  to  act 
subordinate  parts,  when  united  in  larger 
ones,  and  either  lord  it  away  in  all  the  ple- 
nitude of  power,  or  too  often  sink  quietly 
into  the  lap  of  indolence  and  luxury.  And 
when  the  god  of  war,  with  his  brazen  trump, 
rouzes  them  from  their  lethargic  slumbers, 
how  are  they  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  ot 
their  station  ;  how  can  they  pretend  to  an- 
swer to  their  country  for  the  lives  of  the 
brave  men  under  their  orders  ?  Indeed 
some  dainty,  well-fed  aid-de-camp  may  tell 
us,  that  the  art  of  war  is  not  to  be  acquired ; 
that  that  coup  d'ceil,  that  intuitive  glance, 
those  master-strokes  which  decide  the  fate 
of  empires,  are  the  fruits  of  genius  alone, 
the  bounteous  gifts  of  nature.  With  how 
sparing  a  hand  though  does  she  distribute 
them.  Look  into  the  copious  volume  of 
history  ;  see,  amongst  endless  details  of 
wars  and  of  battles,  how  few  great  generals 
have  been  produced.  If  it  record  the  talents 
and  victories  of  a  Turenne,  a  Marlborough, 
or  a  Frederic,  of  how  many  hundred  others 
is  it  only  the  calendar  of  disgrace.  An 
army  is  a  complicated  machine,  all  the  parts 
of  which  require  to  be  frequently  united  by 
the  hand  of  a  master,  or  itbecomes  inert  and 
useless.  Instead,  therefore,  of  parcelling  out 
the  army  in  small  bodies,  it  would  conduce 
to  the  improvement  and  information  of  offi- 
cers of  every  rank,  to  assemble  it  in  camps 
of  instruction,  there  to  teach  it  the  grand 
manoeuvres,  thus  procuring,  in  a  state  of 
peace,  ail  the  advantages  of  actual  warfare. 
This  was  practised  with  success  by  Lord 
Caihcart,  in  Ireland,  and  on  too  small  a 
scale  by  Sir  John  Moore,  at  Shorncliffe.  And 
perhaps  when  a  certain  office  shall  cease  to 
resemble  a  merchant's  counting-house,  and 
dull  detail  give  place  to  wise  and  efficient 
measures,  these  examples  may  be  more  ge- 
nerally followed,  and  the  country  enabled  to 
regard  with  proud  indifference  the  menacing 
preparations  of  the  enemy.  I  have  thus  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  the  disadvantages  of 
our  present  mode  of  distributing  the  army, 
as  it  affects  its  discipline  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  superior  officers.  At  a  future  oppor* 
tunity,  I  will  offer  some  remarks  on  its 
incompatibility,  with  a  well-digested  plan  ot 

defence. Aristauchvi.  —  Ca;itet$i(rym 

10th  March,  lH»y 
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PUBLIC  PAPERS. 
Prussia. Paprrs     relative    to    Prussia, 

presented   ly  his  Majesty's    Command  to 

loth   Houses   of  Parliament,  April    2), 

1806. 
No.  I.    Copy   of  a  Dispatch  from  Francis 

James  Jackson,   Esq.    to   the  Right   Hon. 

Lord  Mulgrave,   dated  Berlin,   Jan.  2J, 

1 80S. 

My  Lord  ; 1  have  the  honour  of 

inclosing  to  your  Lordship  a  letter,  which, 
although  dated  yesterday,  I  have  just  re- 
ceived (4  p.  m.)  from  Baron  Hardenberg. — 
I  hasten  to  forward  it  by  Estafette  to  the 
Agent  atCuxhaven,  in  the  hopes  of  its  ar- 
riving there  in  time  for  the  Thursday's  pack- 
et., I  also  send  to  Lord  Catheart,  by  Esta- 
fette, a  copy  of  the  Prussian  Minister's  letter 
to  me.  I  shall  simply  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  it,  and  inform  his  excellency,  that  I 
have  forwarded  his  communication  to  your 
lordship.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  F. 
J.  Jackson. 

Translation  of  Inclosure  in  No:  I. 

Sir  ; — I  hasten  to  fulfil  the  promise  given 
to  Lord  Harrowby,  on  the  8th  of  this  month, 
to  communicate  to  you,  Sir,  as  soon  as  a  fi- 
nal decision  should  be  taken  on  the  subject, 
the  additional  circumstances  relating  to  the 
security  of  the  North  of  Germany,  and  to 
the  guarantee  by  the  King,  of  the  safety  of 
those  British  troops  which  are  in  that  part  of 
the  Continent. — A  messenger  from  Munich 
has  just  brought  his  Maj.  intelligence  of  the 
consummation  of  the  arrangements  which 
the  present  conjuncture  of  atfairs  has  in- 
duced him  to  enter  into  with  France,  in  or- 
der to  save  those  countries,  and  especially 
the  States  of  Hanover,  from  the  misfortunes 
of  another  ruinous  war,  and  to  insure  their 
tranquillity.  As  these  arrangements  stipu- 
late particularly  the  committing  of  that 
country  to  the  exclusive  guard  of  the  Prus- 
sian troops,  and  to  the  administration  of  the 
King,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
tween England  and  France,  his  Maj.  could 
not  delay  taking  the  necessary  measures  for 
the  entry  therein  of  a  corps  of  his  army, 
which  will  be  under  the  orders  of  his  Exc. 
the  Gen.  of  Cavalry,  Count  Schulenberg 
Kehnert,  to  whom  also  the  King  has  con- 
fided the  administration  of  the  country.  His 
Maj.  animated  by  the  most  lively  desire  to 
see  the  importance  and  the  urgency  of  the 
motives  which  have  induced  him  to  take 
these  steps,  justly  appreciated  by  his  Britan- 
nic Maj.  and  his  enlightened  ministers,  has 
directed  Baron  Jacobi  to  give  a  detailed  ex- 
planation thereof  at  London. — It  would  be 
superfluous  to  point  out  to  your  attention, 
how  urgent  and  indispensible  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  the  re-embarkation  of  the 


English  troops  in  the  North  of  Germany  is 
become  ;  since  the  retreat  of  the  foreign 
troops  is  the  condition  upon  which  France 
has  promised  not  to  order  her  troops  to  re- 
enter Hanover,  and  since  also  it  was  upon 
this  supposition  alone,  that  the  King  gua- 
ranteed their  security,  I  presume,  that  Lord 
Catheart  has  already  received,  and  is  upon 
the  point  of  executing  the  orders  of  his  court 
for  the  return  of  those  troops,  for  which 
transports  have  been  waiting  for  some  time 
past.  I  have,  however,  to  request,  Sir,  that 
you  would,  for  the  purpose  of  still  further 
dispatch,  write  to  the  commander-in-chief 
on  the  subject,  and,  acquainting  him  with 
the  present  circumstances,  that  you  Avould 
induce  him  to  hasten,  so  far  as  depends  on 
him,  a  measure,  in  which  these  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  approaching  arrival  of  our 
troops,  will  not  admit  of  any  delay.  I  re- 
quest you  to  accept,  kc.  (Signed)  Har- 
denberg. Berlin,  Jan.  26. 
No.  2. — His  Prussian  Majesty's  Proclama* 
tion  on  tailing  temporary  possession  of  the 
Electorate  oj'  Hanover,  dated  Jan.  27, 
1 806. 
We,  Frederic  William,  by  the  grace  of 

,  God,  King  of  Prussia,  &c.  &c.  hereby  make 
known,  fee.  After  the  events  which  have 
terminated  in  peace  between  Austria  and 
France,  all  our  endeavours  have  been  direct- 
ed to  ward  off  from  these  districts  the  flames 
of  war,  and  its  disastrous  consequences, 
which  momentarily  threatened  the  North  of 
Germany,  and  particularly  the  countries  of 
the   Electorate   of    Brunswick.     With  this 

•  view,  and  as  the  only  possible  means  to  at- 
tain it,  a  convention  has  been  made  and  ccn- 

.  eluded  between  us  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  pursuance  of  which,  the  states  of 
his  Brit.  Maj.  in  Germany  will  not  be  again 
occupied  by  French,  or  other  troops  com- 
bined with  them  ;  and,  till  the  conclusion 
of  a  general  peace,  will  be  wholly  occupied 
and  governed  by  us  ;  in  pursuance  of  which, 
we  have  caused  the  Brunswick  Electoral 
Countries  to  be  occupied  by  the  corps  under 
the  command  of  our  General  of  Cavalry, 
Count  Yonder  Schulenburgh  Kehnert,  to 
whom,   in  our  name,  and  till  the  peace,  we 

.  entrust  the  administration  of  the  said  coun- 
tries, in  such  manner  that,  through  him, 
and  the  commission  of  government  which 
he  may  think  proper  to  appoint,  all  affairs 
relating  to  the  government  of  the  country 
may  be  transacted,  and  the  necessary  orders 
thereto  communicated  to  the  interior  ma- 
gistracy and  magistrates. We  therefore 

charge,  as  well  those,  as  the  prehtes,  nobles, 
citizens,  and  all  subjects  and  inhabitants  of 
the  said  country,  without  exception,  to  con- 
fcr.n  themselves  duly  to  these  dispositious 
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made  for  their  welfare ;  and  also  to  the 
commands  of- our  before-mentioned  com* 
rnissaries  of  administration,  and  the  commis- 
sion by  them  to  be  appointed,  as  well  \vi;h 
regard  to  civil  as  military  affairs  :  not  only 
not  throwing  any  impediment  in  the  way  of 
our  troops  which  are  to  march  in,  hut  to  as- 
sist and  afford  them  all  the  information  in 
their  power  ;  and  in  ihe  high  or  w.mx-  ge::e- 
frilatf'airs  of  the  country,  andalso  in  propo- 
sitions and  petitions  thereto  relating,  ; 
and  onlv  to  address  themselves  to  the  before- 
mentioned  commissaries  ot*  administration, 
as  standing  highest  under  our  immediate  or- 
ders.— As  by  this  measure  we  have  in  \iew 
the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  the  North  of 
Germany  and  of  the  Brunswick  Slates,  so 
we  have  resolved  to  pay  out  of  our  Treasury 
for  the  necessaries  tin- our  troops,  according 
to  the  peace  establishment,  and  leaving  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  a  state  of  war  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  country  ;  while  we,  on 
another  hand,  shall  take  care  in  general,  that 
its  revenues,  during  our  administration,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  govt.,  shall  only  be 
appropriated  to  its  advantage. — We  further 
promise,  that  our  troops  shall  observe  the 
strictest  discipline:  that  attention  shall  be 
given  to  all  just  complaints  ;  and  in  general, 
that  every  quiet  and  peaceable  inhabitant 
shall  be  maintained  in  his  property  and 
rights,  and,  in  case  of  need,  be  vigorously 
protected  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  may  refuse  to  conform  themselves  to 
the  dispositions  concluded  on,  and  the  mea- 
dures  which  have  been  taken,  or  who  may 
sare  to  counteract  them  in  anywise,  will 
have  to  reproach  themselves  for  the  rigid 
and  disagreeable  consequences  which  will 
unavoidably  result  to  them.  Given  under 
the  signature  of  our  hand,  at  Berlin,  the  2~\.h 
Jan.  ISO;).  (L.  S.)  Frederic  William. 
Von  Hardeneerg. 
No.  3. — Copy  of  a  Note  from  Mr.  Secretary 

Fox   to   Baron  Jacobi  Kloest,  dated  Iftk 

March,  180(j. 

The  undersigned  is  commanded  by  his 
Maj.  to  state  to  Baron  Jacobi  Kloest  for  the 
information  of  his  court,  the  great  anxiety 
felt  by  his  Maj.  at  the  manner  in  which 
possession  has  been  taken,  of  the  Electorate 
of  Hanover.  If  his  Prussian  Maj.  judged  it 
expedient,  in  order  to  prevent  French  troops 
from  approaching  so  near  that  part  of  his 
frontier,  to  take  to  himself  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  Electorate,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  his  Maj.  that  it  was  by  any  means 
necessary  that  the  civil  govt,  of  that  unhappy 
country  should  be  subverted,  or  that  an  ar- 
my more  numerous,  and  consequently  more 
injurious  to  the  inhabitants,  than  nee. 
required,  should  be  main  ained  th*re.     His 
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Maj.  relies,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  on 
his  Prussian  Majesty's  declaration,  that  the 
present  occupation  is  merely  temporary;  but 
his  Maj.  cannot  but  express  a  wish,  that  the 
declaration  oh  this  point  were  more  solemn^ 
ly  made  m  the  race  of  Europe.  The  honetW 
of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  as  well  as  the  consi- 
deration mutually  due  to  each  other  from 
two  princes,  go  nearly  connected  in  blood 
and  alliance,  seem  to  call  tor  a  clear  expla- 
nation on  this  important  subject. — His  Maj. 
on  his  part  desires  to  be  equally  explicit,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  all  hopes,  if  such  indeed 
have  been  entertained  by  the  Court  of  Ber- 
lin, that  any  convenience  of  political  ar- 
rangement, much  less  any  offer  of  equivalent 
or  indemnity,  will  ever  induce  his  Maj.  so 
far  to  forget  what  is  due  to  his  own  legiti- 
mate rights,  as  well  as  to  the  exemplary  fi- 
delity and  attachment  of  his  Hanoverian 
jects,  as  to  consent  to  the  alienation  of  th<* 
Electorate. — His  Maj.  learns  with  concern, 
that  it  is  in  agitation  to  give  upAnspach  and 
other  parts  of  his  Prussian  Majesty's  domi- 
nions to  Bavaria,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
vention with  France;  but  he  does  not  pre- 
tend any  right  to  interfere,  or  to  give  any 
opinion,  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  the 
measures,  vvhatever  they  may  be,  which  his 
Prussian  Maj.  may  deem  eligible  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  crown  and  people ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  his  Maj. 
whether  in  his  capacity  of  King  of  Great 
Britain,  or  in  that  of  Elector  of  Hanover, 
was  in  no  wise  a  party  to  the  convention-  al- 
luded to,  or  responsible  for  its  consequences. 
The  cessions,  therefore^  wdiich  his  Prussian 
Maj.  may  make  to  his  Majesty's  enemies, 
can  surely  never  be  alleged  as  a  justification 
of  taking  to  himself  his  Majesty's  lawful  in- 
heritance.— His  Maj.,  therefore,  hopes  that 
his  Prussian  Maj.  will  follow  the  honourable 
dictates  of  his  own  heart,  and  will  demon- 
strate to  the  world,  that  whatever  sacrifices 
the  present  circumstances  may  induce  him 
to  make,  with  respect  to  his  own  territo- 
ries, he  will  not  set  the  dreadful  example  of 
indemnifying  himself  at  the  expense  of  a 
third  part}',  whose  sentiments  and  conduct 
towards  his  Prussian  Maj.  and  his  subjects, 
have  been  uniformly  friendly  and  pacilic. 
Downiug-shvet,  March  17 ',  lbOft. 

(Translation  of  No.  A.)— Note  Verlale. 
Until    the  explosion   of  the  last  conti- 
nental war,   his  Prussian  Maj.  had  no  other 
object  in  view,   than  to  secure  the  tranquil- 
lity of  his  monarchy,  and  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states. — He  was  then  able  to  eftej  t 
this  upon  terms  which  met  the  entire  appro- 
bation of  every  court.      lie   has  been  . 
rous  of  doing  the  same  since  the" 
out  of  the  pre*e;jt  war.     But  the   choice  of 
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the  means  has  v.o  longer  been  in  his  power. 
France  has  considered  Hanover  as  her  con- 
quest, and  her  troops  were  on  the  point  of 
entering  it  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  it 
definitively,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
French  Emperor,  without  the  possibility  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  preventing  it.— The 
occupation  of  that  country  by  his  Prussian 
Maj.,  and  the  shutting  of  the  ports  in  the 
German  seas,  and  that  of  Lubeck,  against 
the  British  flag,  (as  was  the  case  during  the 
possession  of  Hanover  by  the  French),  were 
the  indispeusible  conditions  of  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  country  is  secured 
against  the  entry  of  foreign  troops,  and  the 
quiet  of  the  North  of  Germany  preserved. — 
This  has  not  been  obtained  without  painful 
sacrifices  on  his  Majesty's  part.  Those  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  are  in  no  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  King's  measures,  but  are 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  war,  which 
his  conciliating  policy  has  in  vain  endeavour- 
ed to  prevent.  This  war  might  have  pro- 
duced still  more  serious  consequences.  The 
treaty  between  Prussia  and  France  at  least 
protects  the  Northern  States  from  farther 
evils,  and  could  every  power  but  duly  appre- 
ciate how  much  they  are  indebted  to  the 
system  he  has  adopted,  the  King  would  with 
justice  obtain  the  gratitude  of  all. 

No.  5. Proclamation  of  Count  Schulen- 

lurgh,  amiouncing  the  Shutting  of  the 
Ports  of  the  North  Sea  against  the  British 
Ships  and  Trade,  dated  Hanover,  28th 
March,  1806. 


In  a  treaty  which  has  been  concluded 
between  his  Maj.  the  King  of  Prussia,  my 
most  gracious  Sovereign,  and  his  Imperial 
Maj.  die  Emperor  of  France  and  King  of 
Italy,  it  has  been  stipulated,  that  the  ports 
of  the  North  Sea,  as  well  as  all  rivers  run- 
ning into  it,  shall  be  shut  against  the  British 
ships  and  trade,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
the  French  iroops  occupied  the  states  of  Ha- 
nover. In  conformity  to  the  orders  I  have 
received,  I  make  this  known  to  those  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  they  may  guard  against 
the  consequences,  as  the  troops  of  the  King 
my  master  have  received  orders  to  warn  off 
and  not  to  admit  such  English  ships  as  may 
endeavour  to  enter  these  ports  and  rivers, 
and  as  all  necessary  and  proper  measures 
will  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  introduction 
and  transit  of  British  goods.  (Signed)  The 
Compte  de  Schulenburg  Kkhnert,  His 
Prussian  Majesty's  Gen.  of  Cavalry  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Corps  d'Armee, 
Hanover,  28th  March,  1806. 

No.  6. — Proclamation  of  his  Prussian  Maj. 
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for  taking  definitive  possession  of  Hanover, 
'dated  Berlin,  1st  April,  1806. 

We,  Frederick  William   III.  King  of 
Prussia,  &c.  hereby  make  known  what  fol- 
lows :  The  wish  to  preserve  and  to  secure  to 
our  true  subjects,  and  to  the  states  of  the 
North  of  Germany  bordering  upon  our  pro- 
vinces,  the  continuance  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,  was  at  all  times  the  object  of  our  un- 
ceasing efforts.     We  flattered  ourselves  that 
we  should  attain  thrs  desirable  end,   by  the 
resolution  which  we  took  in  consequence  of 
late  occurrences,  and  which  we  made  known 
by  our  patent  of  the  27th  of  Jan.  by  which 
the  states  of  the  Electoral  House  of  Bruns- 
wick Luneburg  were  to  be  occupied  by  our 
troops,  and  taken  into  our  civil  administra- 
tion.    But  as,  since  that  time,  the  actual  oc- 
cupation of  the  states  of  Hanover,    in  ex- 
change for  the  cession  of  three  provinces  of 
our  monarchy,  has  become  indispensibly  ne- 
cessary to  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  our 
subjects  and  of  the  bordering  states,  we  have 
signed  a  convention  with  hisMajAhe  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  King  of  Italy,  in  con- 
formity to  which,  the  legal  possession  of  the 
states  of  the  Electoral  House  of  Brunswick 
Luneburg,  belonging  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest to  his  Imperial  Maj.  is  granted  to  us  ia 
exchange  for  the  cession  of  three  of  our  pro- 
vinces, and  in  virtue  of  farther  solemn  gua- 
rantees on  each  side. — In  conformity  to  this, 
we  hereby  declare,  that  the  countries  of  this 
Electoral  House  of  Brunswick  Luneburg  in 
Germany,  from  this  time  forth,  are  to  be 
considered  as  being  in  our  possession,  and 
subject  to  our  power  alone.     From  this  time 
forth,  the  govt,  and  administration  of  these 
states  will  be  administered  exclusively,  and 
alone  in  our  name,  and  under  our  supreme 
authority.     We  require  accordingly  hereby 
the  different  magistrates  dutifully  to  continue 
die  functions  confided  to  them,  in  our  name, 
and  under  the  superior  controul  of   Gen. 
Count    de    Shulenbourg  Kehnert,    who  is 
named  our  commissioner,  and  of  the  com? 
mission  formed  by  him.     We  expect  no  less 
from  the  nobility,  the  prelates,  the  burghers 
and  subjects  of  these  states,  that  they  submit 
themselves  willingly  to  this   new   order  of 
diings,  from  which  a  new  epoch  of  tran- 
quillity and  of  happiness  will   shine  forth, 
and  give  thereby  a  proof  of  their  devoted  at- 
tachment and  love  for  their  country,  and  of 
their  sentiments  towards  us ;  as  we  on  our 
side  shall  certainly  neglect  no  means  of  dc« 
monstrating  our  paternal  solicitude  for  them, 
and   our  wish  to  render  them  happy.     So 
given  at  Berlin,  1st  April,  1806.     (-Signed) 
Frederick    William.        Schulenburg. 
Haugwitz. 
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"  It  is  peculiarly  the  ditty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  watch  over  the  purse  of  the  nation  ;  and,  it  is  th« 
w  duty  of  the  nation  to  come  forward  and  encourage  the  Hou<e  of  Commons  to  proceed  with  activity  and 
"  rigour  in  its  .laudable  efforts  to  bring  to  punishment  all  those  who   have  wasted  the   public  moneys 

•'  especially  in  ca^-s,  where,  to  such  waste,  is  joined  a  daring  violation  of  the  law. "^ Lord  Temple's 

£jMecb  r.t  the  county  meeting  in  Hampshire,  on  the  16th  of  May,   1903. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Affairs    of   India.      (Continued  from 
pages   171,    107,   237,  303,  3 CIS,  4()0,  530, 
£45,  and  6dg.)     Since  the  state  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Lord  Wellesley  was  given 
in  page  024,  there  has  been  but  one  debate, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  subject; 
and  that  was  on  Muiiday,  the  28th  instant, 
upon  a  (notion  made  by  Mr.  Paullfor  print- 
ing the  Charge,  which  he,  as  the  reader  was 
informed,  laid  upon  the  table  on  the  prece- 
ding Tuesday,  and  a  report  of  which  charge, 
as  given  in  the  newspapers,  will  be  found  in 
page  ()15. Mr.  Paul],  in  making  his  mo- 
tion on  the  28th,  began  by  producing  seve- 
ral precedents,  showing  that  he  was  perfect- 
ly regular  in   bringing  forward  his  Charge 
previous  to  the  production  of  any  documents, 
or  other  evidence,   in    support   of  it  ;  and, 
from   one   precedent,    it  appeared,   that  so 
perfect  is,  or  icas,  the  right  of  impeachment 
in  every  member  of  the  house,   that  any 
member  had  a  right  to  prefer  a  charge  against 
any  subject  of  the  realm  upon   the  ground 
of  mere  report,  or  run/our  '.   Yet,  be  it  recol- 
lected, that,  on  the  22d  instant,  the  "  Man 
."  of  the  People"  toid  Mr.  Paul!,  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  charge  "  at  hh  peril!"  This  is  a 
phrase  that  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.     It 
is  the  boldest  attack  that  ever   was    made 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  people  as  well  as 
of    their    representatives.     What  !    does    a 
member  of  parliament  speak  at  his  peril  ? 
And  what  is  the  difference  between  a  charge 
made  verbally  and  a  charge  made  in  writing? 
Many  are  the  attempts,  which,  at  different 
periods  of  our  history,  have  been  made  to 
pare  down  the"  privileges  of  members  of  par- 
liament; but  this  is  an  attempt  to  cut  them 
up  by  the  roots.     The  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment  that  are  really  useful   to  the  people, 
are  those  of  the  individual  member ;  but,  of 
Jate  years,   particularly,   the  great  object  of 
ministers  seems  to  have  been  to  fritter  these 
away,  and  to  make  a  loud  noise  about  the 
privileges  of  the  Home ;  that  is   to  say,    of 
the  majority  •  and  that  is  to  say,  of  the  mi- 
nistry.    Mr.  Paull   might,    indeed,   speak ; 
he,  who  Lad  seen  that  which,  he  came  to 
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complain  of,   might  speak,  he  might  com* 
plain,  he  might  even  make  a  Charge;  but 
he  did  it  "  at  his  peril."     Oh  !  what  an  ex- 
cellent motto  to  write  up  over  the  door  o£ 
the  Whig-Club  room  ! In  the  last  de- 
bate, the  Marquis  of  Douglas  and  Mr.  Wind- 
ham expressed  their  decided  disapprobation 
of  the  manner,  in  which  Mr.  Paull  had  been 
treated  at  the  time  of  bringing  forward  his 
Charge.      The  public  had  expressed   theix 
disapprobation  before ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  it,  the  feeling  which  that  treat- 
ment has  excited,  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  will   not   be  easily  done 
away.  ■    'Mr.  Paull,  in  the  debate,  to  the 
subject  of  which  we  will  now  return,  re- 
minded the  House,  that,  in  the  papers  whk;h 
had  been  delivered  the  day  after  his  Charge 
was  laid  upon  the  table,  there  was  evidence 
in  support  of  his  Charge,  and  that,  upon  this 
ground,  he  now  demanded,  as  his  right,  that 
the  Charge  should  be  printed.     He  want 
into  a  very  long,  and  a  very  able  statement, 
to  show  how  those  papers  bore  upon  the; 
subject  of  the  Charge.     He  clearly  shewed, 
that  this  was  the  sort  of  evidence  which  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.   Sheridan  had  represented  as 
necessary    to   render   the    printing    of   the 
Charge  proper ;  and,  after  much  manly  ani- 
madversion upon  the  conduct  of  his  oppo  - 
nents,  he  concluded  by  S3ying,   that  he  had 
asked  no  one  to  second  his  motion,  being  re- 
solved to  leave  it  to  the  House  to  second  it, 
or  not,  just  as  they  pleased ;  whereupon  Mr. 
Martin  of  Tevvksbury,    following   the  so 
much  applauded,  example  of  Sir  William 
Geary,  who  seconded  the  motion  for  taking 
the  Charge  into  consideration,  rose  and  se- 
conded Ins  motion.     This  conduct  reilects 
great  honour   on  .these  two  gentlemen.     It 
affords  us  an  instance  of  the  value  of  inde- 
pendent men,  though  they  may  not  be  given 
to  make  long  speeches.     This  is  the  proper 
mode  of  proceeding.     A  member  of  parlia- 
ment  sees  cause  to  impeach  a  marr*.     Lie 
brings"  his  charge.     He  calls  for  the  evidence 
to  support  it.    Both  come  before  the  House. ; 
and,  when  the  House   arc    in  possession  ot 
them,  it  is  for  them  to  do  what  they  pleMie. 
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This  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  im- 
peachment by  a  party  ;  which,  besides  that 
it  can  seldom  be  kept  distinct  from  party 
motives,  that  is  to  say,  motives  very  closely 
connected  with  the  hope  of  getting  into 
place,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  embarrassed  by  ca- 
bals, intrigues,    and  compromises. Once 

more  to  come  back  to  the  debate;  Messrs. 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Dr.  Lau- 
rence, and  several  others  spoke,  and,  though 
they  wished  the  motion  to  be  withdrawn, 
for  the  present,  said  they  would  vote  for  it, 
if  the  House  divided.  The  two  former  did, 
however,  still  adhere  to  their  former  com- 
plaint, that  Mr.  Paull,  after  having  moved 
for,  and  obtained,  volumes  of  papers  relative 
to  other  parts  of  Marquis  Wellesley's  con- 
duct, had  passed  over  them,  and  had  now 
brought  a  charge  without  any  papers  at  all. 
But,  they  forgot  to  answer  what  Mr.  Paull 
had  before  said,  and  which  was  perfectly 
true,  that  the  papers  relative  to  no  one  of  his 
other  intended  charges  were  yet,  in  a  com- 
plete state  upon  the  table,  though  some  of 
them  had  been  moved  for  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament.  The  papers  relating  to  the 
Oude  Charge,  for  instance,  consi&t  of  Nos. 
from  1  to  5  ;  and,  No.  3,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  bulky,  is  not  delivered  to  this  day. 
With  what  reason,  then,  was  he  reproached 
for  not  bringing  some  other  Charge  ?  And, 
what  was  left  for  him  to  do,  but  to  bring  a 
Charge  first,  and  call  for  the  documents  af- 
terwards ?  But,  there  is  something  so  unfair 
and  unjust  in  this  representation  about  "  vo- 
"  lumes  of  papers,"  that  I  must  descend  to 
particulars  in  order  to  expose  it.  Mr.  Paull 
had  moved  for  papers,  in  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  he  had  moved  for  some  in  this 
session.  Obstacle  upon  obstacle,  delay  upon 
delay,  had  intervened ;  and,  at  the  time 
when  he  laid  his  charge  upon  the  table,  at 
the  very  time  when  Messrs.  Fox  and  Sheri- 
dan were  reproaching  him  with  having  got 
volumes  of  papers  without  grounding  any 
charge  upon  them;  at  that  moment,  the 
whole  of  the  papers,  called  for  by  him,  and 
delivered,  amounted  to  no  more  than  fifty- 
four  pages!  And,  at  the  moment  when  I  am 
writing,  the  papers,  thus  called  for  and  de- 
livered, amount,  in  the  whole,  to  only  two 
hundred  end  thirty-three  pages !  The  papers 
are  now  lying  before  me  ;  and,  as  to  the  de- 
lay in  the  printing,  there  are  twenty  print- 
ing offices  in  London,  at  either  of  which  the 
whole  could  have  been  printed  in  forty-eight 

hours. Where,  then,  are  %  to  look  for 

the  candour,  for  thft  justice,  \TOich  dictated 
the  cry  of"  volumes  of  papers  ?"  And,  where 
are  we  to  look,  too,  for  the  real  oatlse  of  the 
'di'taij  in  producing  these  two  hundred  and 
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three  pages  of  papers  ?- It  was,   to  be 

sure,  with  singular  propriety  that  Mr.  Sheri-  . 
dan  joined  in  this  cry  !  Mr.  Sheridan,  who, 
so  long  ago  as  the  year  1802,  called  for  vo- 
lumes of  papers  relative  to  this  same  Lord 
Wellesley's  conduct  in  the  Carnatic.  He 
obtained  these  papers.  Volumes  indeed 
were  they.  They  have  been  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ever  since  1803. 
Not  a  motion  has  he  yet  made  upon  them, 
though  he  has  repeatedly  pledged  himself  to 
prosecute  the  inquiry  to  the  utmost.  Now 
he  comes  and  tells  the  House,  that  he  still 
thinks  the  transactions  in  the  Carnatic  most 
flagitious ;  but,  that  he  will  not  stir  the  sub- 
ject, lest  he  should  thereby  divide  the  minis- 
try! And  yet  this,  this,  this  is  the  gentleman, 
who,  in  that  same  House  of  Commons, 
stands  up  and  reproaches  Mr.  Paull  with 
having  called  for  papers  without  proceeding 
to  ground  a  charge  upon  them!  What  could 
make  a  man  think  of  acting  thus?  Why,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know,  is  Mr.  Sheridan  to 
be  allowed  this  latitude  any  more  than  Mr. 
Paull,  or  any  other  man  ?  Is  it,  that  Mr. 
Paull  is  not  a  brother  ?  It  would  seem  as  if 
he  were  regarded  as  an  alien  ;  an  intruder ; 
an  evil-minded  person  come  to  disturb  the 
order  of  the  combat  for  place  and  emolu- 
ment.  Mr.  Fox   said,  in   the  debate  of 

Monday,  that  Mr.  Paull  had  called  for  "  vo- 
"  lumes  of  papers,  none  of  which  had  been 
"  refused  him."  No  :  not  refused  in  words, 
but  in  act.  Granted  to  him,  but  not  put  into 
his  hands.  And,  besides,  did  Mr.  Fox  for- 
get what  had  passed  on  the  19th  of  March, 
when  Mr.  Hiley  Addington,  seconded  by 
Lord  Temple,  brought  forward  a  motion  to 
authorise  the  ministers  to  withhold,  at  their 
discretion,  any  of  the  India  papers  that  had 
been  ordered  by  the  House.  Mr.  Fox  was  not 
decided  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  motion  : 
he  found  there  were  precedents  for  it;  and, 
reader,  observe,  that  these  precedents  were 
set  by  Lord  Castlereagh !  This  made  Mr. 
Fox  hesitate.  He  sat  down  without  giving 
any  opinion ;  and  the  motion  was,  at  lasc, 
withdrawn,  when  it  appeared,  that  there 
was  a  general  feeling  of  indignation  rising 
against  it.  Not  "  refused,"  not  actually  re- 
fused, to  be  sure  ;  but,  the  public  will  now 
be  quite  able  to  judge  of  the  readiness,  with 

which  the  papers  have  been  granted. • 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Paull  was,  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Tewksbury.  Mr.  Bragge  (of  whom 
we  have  not  heard  much  since  the  10th  Re- 
port appeared)  moved  the  previous  question. 
His  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Corry,  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ire- 
land.    Both  motions  were,   at  last,  with- 
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drawn ;  and  the  Charge  remained  in  the 
state,  whore  we  before  left  it,  with  these  ad- 
ditional circumstances,  that  the  bringing  of 
it  forward  was  now  shown  to  have  been  per- 
fectly regular,  and  that  the  adherents  of 
Lord  Wellesley  exhibited  new  and  striking 
proofs  of  their  sincerity  when  they  professed 
to  wish  for  the  production  and  the  publica- 
tion of  every  paper  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Wellesley  !  What  can  there  be  in  this 
same  charge  ?  Mr.  P.iull  has  been  spoken 
of  as  a  person  not  adequate  to  the  task  he 
has  undertaken ;  and  thus  the  Morning 
Chronicle  (which  I  lament  to  see  fast  be- 
coming what  the  Sun  and  the  Courier 
used  to  be)  has,  by  its  most  unfair  reports  of 
the  debates,  endeavoured  to  represent  him. 
Yet,  it  does  seem,  that  he  has  produced  a 
Charge  having  some  weight  in  it ;  else  why 
not  let  it  go  forth  to  the  public  ?  Why  bring 
Mr.  Sheridan  clown  to  prevent  it  from  going 
'  even  into  the  Votes  off  the  House  ?  Why 
make  such  efforts  to  prevent  its  being  read  ? 
"  Oh,  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a 
"'  book  !"  So  say  not  the  advocates  of  Mar- 
quis Wellesley ;  so  say  not  the  advocates  of 
"  the  Most  Noble  the  Governor  General." 
They  seem  anxious,  to  the  last  degree,  to 
hide  the  book  of  their  enemy  from  the 
world.  What,  a'  God's  name,  can  there  be 
in  this  Charge  ?  And,  why  are  we  not  to 
see  it ;  especially  as  the  gentleman,  to  use 
an  Old-Bailey  phrase,  has  brought  it  forward 
at  his  peril.  It  would  be  curious,  were 
Mr.  Paull  to  stop  here,  to  see  what  would  be 
done.  To  see  how  he  would  be  made  to  expe- 
rience the  peril  of  having  produced  this 
Charge.     To  see  how  this  new  doctrine  can 

be  made  good. To  stop,  however,  does 

not  appear  to  be  his  intention;  and,  when 
the  documents  in  proof  are  upon  the  table, 
we  shall  have  the  Charge  in  the  public 
prints  ;  for,  it  has  been  decided,  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  that,  when  papers  have 
been  printed  by" either  House  of  Parliament, 
any  man,  out  of  doors,  has  a  right  to  print 
and  publish  them;  of  which  Mr.  Sheridan, 
that  distinguished  friend  of  the  Lilerty  of  the 
Press,  could  not  have  been  ignorant,  when, 
on  the  23d  instant,  he  made  his  motion  for 
rescinding  tiie  order,  made  by  the  House,  to 
print  the  Charge!  This  gentleman  it  is,  that 
we  have  to  thank,  that  the  Charge  is  not  new 
before  the  public.  "  Ex-parte  .'"  And  are 
not  all  charges  ex-part?  ?  Must  they  not  ne- 
cessarily be  so  ?  If  there  is  never  to  be  any 
thing  ex-parte,  how  is  it  possible  for  any  in- 
quiry ever  to  take  place  ?  If  the  Charge 
were  now  in  the  public  prints,  is  not  the 
same  channel  open  to  the  denial  ?  Are  the 
daily  prints  leagued  against  Marquis  W;d-  j 
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lesley,  or^or  him?  Who,  that  is  conscious 
of  his  innocence,  need  care  about  the  pub- 
lishing of  a  Charge  against  him,  provided 
the  same  vehicle  be  constantly  ready  to  con- 
vey his  defence?  As  to  matters  in  private 
life,  the  case  is  different;  but,  if  this  prin- 
ciple be  not  permitted  to  be  acted  upon  with 
regard  to  men  in  public  stations,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public,  the  liberty  of  the  press  is 
a  mockery  ;  it  is  ten  thousand  times  worse 
than  nothing;  because  the  liberty  of  the 
press  being  presumed  to  exist,  a  reliance 
upon  its  vigilance  being  placed  by  the  peo- 
ple, its  silence,  as  to  (lie  misconduct  of  pub- 
lic men,  tends  to  deceive  them;  and,  the 
more  especially,  because  this  same  press  is 
allowed  to  say  as  much  as  it  pleases  in  praise 
of  public  men,  and,  indeed,  much  more 
than  the  consciences  of  the  editors,  if  left  to 

themselves,  would  permit  to  be  said. On 

Tuesday,  the  2pth  instant,  the  papers,  in 
manuscript,  relative  to  the  siezure  of  Fur- 
ruckabad,  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House ;  and,  after  they  had  been  ordered  td 
be  so  laid,  Mr.  Paull,  in  moving  for  the 
printing  of  them,  reminded  the  House  of 
what  had  been  said  about  "  the  Volumes" 
that  had  been  produced;  whereupon  Mr.. 
Creevy  (the  new  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Controul)  rose  to  say  that  Mr.  Paull  was  un- 
der a  mistake.  Mr.  Paull  was  proceeding 
to  defend  the  correctness  of  his  statement  (it 
being  the  uniform  custom  for  the  maker 
of  a  motion  to  be  entitled  to  replv), 
when,  as  the  Morning  Chronicle  tells  us, 
he  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker.  Mr. 
Paull  contended,  that  he  was  strictly  in  or- 
der; and,  that  he  could  not  help  observing, 
that  he  was  the  only  person,  who  was  kept 
ro  strict  order  in  that  house,  he  being  scarcely 
ever  suffered  to  say  a  word  by  way  of  expla* 
nation,  whilst  others  were  suffered  to  make 
explanations  of  half  an  hour  long.  Upon 
which  the  Speaker  appealed  to  the  Hou«e, 
whether  he  deserved  the  imputation  now  cast 
on  him ;  and,  it  seems  that  several  mem- 
bers did  cry  out,  no,  no,  no  ! With  the 

conveying  of  this  appeal  to  the  public,  I 
shall  now  take  my  leave  of  the  affairs  of  In- 
dia for  the  present;  and,  probably,  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  seeing  that  nothing  further  can 
be  done  With  regard  to  the  Charge,  until  the 
documents  in  support  of  it  come  before  the 
House;  and,  as  to  other  Charges,  M.  Pai'lf 
will  scarcely  think  of  preferring  any,  until 
he  has  brought  the  first  to  a  decided  vote!** 
"  Divide,  and  you  govern."  So  it  is  with 
men  ;  and,  if  you  divide  the  attention  of 
the  public,  you  destroy  it  \  or,  you  greatly 
weaken  it,  at  least.  To  the  first  Charge, 
therefore  I  hope,  Mr  Paull  will  confine  hmi- 
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self,  until  it  be  disposed  of. In  the  mean 

while,  however,  there  are  certain  facts,  cer- 
tain undeniable,  undisputed  facts]  which  it 
will  be  useful  for  us  to  bear  in  mind.  1.  That 
the  East-India  Company,-  according  to  the 
act  renewing  their  charter  in  Ijgdj  how  owe 
the  nation  more  than  6  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  not  one  shilling  of  which  they  are 
able  to  pay.  2.  That  Marquis  Wellesley,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  letters  to  his  employers, 
the  East*Indt&  Company,  acquired,  in  their 
behalf,  great  revenues  and  emoluments, 
from  his  extension  of  their  sway  and  their 
territory  in  India.  3.  That,  notwithstanding 
these  gains,  the  debt,  which  the  Company 
owes  in  India,  was,  during  his  administra- 
tion, augmented  from  11  millions  to  31 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  4.  That,  not- 
withstanding all  these  immense  receipts,  from 
conquests  as  well  as  from  loans,  the  finan- 
ces of  the  Company,  in  India,  were,  upon 
the  arrival  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  as  succes- 
sor to  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  embarrassment,  the  pay  of  the 
troops  being  no  les  than  five  months  in  arrear 
and  every  department  connected  with  the 
army  still  more  in  arrear ;  in  so  much  that 
Marquis  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  take 
the  Company's  money,  destined  to  China 
for  commercial  purposes,  wherewith  to  sa- 
tisfy the  urgent  demands  of  the  army.  5. 
That  the  finances  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany are  now  in  a  state,  which  Mr.  Robert 
Thornton,  one  of  the  Directors,  has  de- 
scribed at  "  the  brink  of  beggary  •"  and  (5. 
That  the  Company,  if  at  all  rescued  from 
this  situation,  must  be  so  rescued  by  the 
means  of  taxes,  raised  upon  the  people  of 
this  country,  1  million  of  pounds  having 
been  what  is  called  paid  to  the  Company  this 
year,  while  that  Company  is  indebted  to  the 
nation  to  an  amount  upwards  of  6  millions  of 

pounds. This  was  the  topic,  upon  which, 

in  the  debate  of  Monday  last,  the  Marquis 
of  Douglas  dwelt  with  so  much  force  and 
effect.  He  3aid,  that,  "  had  he  been  pre- 
"  sent  the  former  night,  he  would  have  op- 
"  posed  the  rescinding  the  original  order  for 
"  printing  the  charge.  The  printing  of  the 
"  charge  would  not  injure  the  accused,  as 
"  it  would  be  considered  as  standing  only 
**  on  the  assertion  of  one  of  the  members 
"  of  the  House,  who,  unsupported  by  any 
«*  party,  ought  to  be  presumed  to  be  acting 
"  from  pure  motives.  The  charge  was  a 
"  dead-letter  till  it  was  proved,  and  besides, 
' '  the  printing  of  it  was  necessary  to  enable 
"  the  House  to  consider  it.  He  had  him- 
"  self  lately  turned  his  attention  to  the  af- 
"  fairs  of  India,  and  he  was  sure  that  there 
"  was  vreat  bbm*  ■  to  be  attached  to  some 


' '  one  or  other.  The  people  of  this  country 
"  were  already  heavily  burdened  with  taxes; 
"  and  yet  they  were  now  called  upon  for  mo- 
"  vcij  to  support  the  East-India  Company. 
"  It  would  be  necessary  to  protect  England 
"  against  India  as  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
"  Francis)  had  said,  for  the  child  which 
**  promised  bv  proper  care  and  nurture  to 
"  become  the  support  of  the  parent,  was 
"  now  hanging  at  the  mother's  bosom,  and 
"  sucking  the  vital  drops  of  her  political 
'*  existence  " And,  will  our  representa- 
tives,- will  the  "  guardians  of  the  nations 
"  purse,"  grant  our  money  by  millions  to  the 
East- India  Company  ?  Will  they  suffer  the 
vital  drops  of  our  political  existence  to  be 
thus  sucked  away  ?  And,  \\  ill  they  do  this> 
too,  without  inquiry,  without  strict  inquiry, 
into  the  causes  that  have  produced  this  great 
addition  to  our  burdens  ?  When  they  see 
one  of  their  body  endeavouring  to  obtain 
such  an  inquiry  ;  when  they  see  him  rise,  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  and  prefer  a  charge 
against  the  man,  whom  he  regards  as  the 
principal  cause  of  these  calamities ;  will 
they  tell  him,  or  suffer  him  to  be  told,  that 
he  prefers  such  charge  at  his  peril ".'  Let  us 
hope  not.  Let  us  hope,  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples, which  led  to  the  measures,  adopted 
with  respect  to  Lord  MelvilJe,  will  still  be 
predominant  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  any  rate,  let  us  hope,  that  Mr.  Paull 
will  persevere. 

Church  Affairs. The   Stipendiary 

Curates'  bill  (see  page  5(JO),  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Percival,  was  thrown  out  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  Friday,  the  '25th  instant, 

upon   a  division  of  2Q  against  \"J. The 

bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  Percival,  Mr. 
Fellowes,  and  Mr.  Wilberforcc  ;  and  was 
opposed  by  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  Lord  Por- 

chester,    Mr.  Barham,  and  Mr.  Fox. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  gave  too  great  en- 
couragement to  Curates  to  reside,  by  com- 
pelling the  incumbents,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Bishop,  to  make  certain  allowances  of 
glebe,  house,  and  salary,  to  such  Curates  as 
might  choose  to  reside.  The  main  object 
was,  and,  I  think,  the  effect  would  have 
been,  to  cause,  in  many  cases,  the  incum- 
bent to  reside,  and,  in  many  others,  a  Cu- 
rate to  reside,  in  those  parishes,  where,  at 
present,  to  the  great  injur)'  of  the  Church, 
and  the  scandal  of  the  nation,  there  are  no 
resident  ministers  at  all,  and  where,  of 
course,  the  people  have  to  choose  between 
a  meeting-house  and  a  total  neglect  of  atten- 
dance at  places  of  divine  service.- 1  shaft 

be  told,  perhaps,  that,  though,  in  these  pa- 
rishes, there  be  no  resident  minister  oi  the 
Church,  yet,,  there  is  divine  service  regular- 
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ly  performed,  once,  at  least,  every  Sunday. 
But,  I  ask,  whether  a  poor  Curate's  walk- 
ing or  riding  into  the  parish  of  a  Sunday, 
hurrying  over  the  service,  and  then  hasten- 
ing away  again,  leaving  the  people  for  ano- 
ther seven  days  without  the  means  of  bap- 
tism, or  of  visitation  to  the  sick,  and  without 
the  possibility  of  deriving  any  advantage 
whatever  from  the  advice  or  admonition  or 
example  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  I  ask, 
whether  it  be  thus  that  divine  service  can  be 
performed;  and  whether  this  practice  be  at 
all  consistent  with  the  well-known  and  self- 
evident  objects  of  ecclesiastical  institutions 
and  endowments  ?  To  lessen  the  magni- 
tude of  this  scandalous  abuse  was  the  object 
of  the  bill,  the  objections  to  which  were, 
that  it  trenched  upon  private  property  ;  that 
it  was  unjust  in  its  principle,  because  it 
awarded  to  the  Curate  a  compensation,  not 
in  proportion  to  the  sendee  performed,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  worth  of  the  living ; 
and  that  it  lodged  too  great  a  power   in   the 

hands  of  the  Bishop. As  to  this  last,  it 

was  always  an  objection  with  me.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  that  it  pught  to  have 
been  made  imperative,  and  not  discretionary 
in  the  Bishop  ;  for,  many,  too  many  by 
far,  are  the  instances,  in  which  we  have 
seen  Bishops  heaping  preferment  on  prefer- 
ment upon  their  relations,  and,  at  the  same 
tiint-,  excusing  them,  by  one  means  or  ano- 
ther, from  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties 
thereunto  attached.  But,  with  respect  to 
the  other  objections,  I  can  see  nothing  solid 
in  them.  "  Trench  upon  private  property  !" 
J:  Vohtthe  VII  pp.  788  and  80p,  it  was,  I 
t  ,  shewn,  that  Church  benefices  are  not 
pi  property  ;  that  the  advowson  is  a 
trust  ■.  md  that  the  benefice  has  attached  to 
its  tenure  a  condition  of  service,  to  which 
sen  ice  residence  is  indispensably  necessary. 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject,  which,  to 
do  it  justice,  would  require  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  room ;  but,  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
and  must  meet  with  a  full  discussion,  unless 
the  Church  is,  in  the  mean  time,  destined 
to  fall  under  the  weight  of  its  accumulated 
abuses,  of  which  abuses,  that  of  non  resi- 
dence is  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  rest. 
Of  the  other  objection,  that  the  com- 
pensation to  the  Curate  would  not  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  service  performed,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  worth  of  the  benefice,  we 
may  observe,  that  it  would  be  equally  good 
against  the  inequality  of  the  benefices  them- 
selves. For  the  propriety  of  this  inequality 
the  clergy  in  general  have  strongly  contend- 
ed, upon  the  ground,  that,  in  the  Church, 
as  in  all  professions,,  there  ought  to  be  de- 
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grees  of  opulence,  or  of  income  ;  and,  if 
this  reason  be  good,  as  applied  to  incum- 
bents, why  should  it  be  bad,  as  applied  to 
Curates  ?  Mr.  Fox  said  the  bill  was  good 
for  nothing  ;  that  it  professed  to  provide  for 
what  it  could  not  effect  ;  that  the  evil  was 
in  the  existence  of  pluralities  ;  and  that,  un- 
til they  were  done  away  no  efficient  remedy 
could  be  applied.  I  grant  that  the  evil  does 
not  lie  here,  and  that  no  remedy  for  the 
abuse  can  be  quite  efficient,  until  pluralities 
are  done  away.  But,  this  bill  would  have 
done  something  ;  and,  if  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  Bishop  had  been  exchanged  for 
an  imperative  command  upon  him,  it  would 
have  done  much,  J  should  prefer  the  radi- 
cal cure ;  but,  will  Mr.  box  give  us  this 
cure?  I  imagine  not;  and,  I  imagine,  too, 
that  he  will  not  stir  one  step  towards  it.  The 
giving  of  pluralities  is  connected  with  poli- 
tics and  parties.  It  is  a  species  of  jobbing. 
It  is  oiie  of  the  means  by  which  a  ministry 
obtain  a  corrupt  support ;  and,  for  this, 
amongst  other  reasons,  every  good  man  must 
wish  to  see  it  put  an  end  to.  If  the  strict 
performance  of  the  duty  of  a  parish  were  in- 
separable from  the  receipt  of  the  income  of 
the  living,  the  gift  of  a  living  would  not  be 
so  valuable  a  thing.     A   sinecure  is   always 

worth  more  than   an   active  office. The 

,  way  to  bring  this  subject  before  the  public, 
with  a  fair  chance  of  producing  a  great  and 
good  effect,  is,  for  some  man,  who  has  a 
few  hundred  pounds  to  spare,  to  refuse  to 
pay  tithes,  upon  the  plea,  that  the  incum- 
bent, by  not  residing,  does,  agreeably  to 
the  will  of  the  founder,  and  the  very  nature 
of  the  foundation,  lose  his  right  to  the 
tithes.  The  defendant  would  lose  his  cause ; 
statute  upon  statute  would  be  quoted  against 
him;  but,  he  would  awaken  discussion,  he 
would  incite  to  inquiry ;  and  these  would 
lead  to  a  reform  of  the  monstrous  abuse. 
Am  I  told,  that  non-residence  has  always 
prevailed?  I  deny  the  fact.  And,  if  it  has 
prevailed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for 
seven  hundred  years  past,  in  England,  have 
we  not,  in  more  than  one  instance,  seen  the 
Church  overturned  by  it  ?  It  prevailed  in 
France,  too  ;  and  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope it  now  does  prevail ;  hut,  is  the  state 
of  the  Church,  in  those  countries,  such  as 
to  encourage  us  to  continue  the  abuse  here  ? 
It  is  in  vain  to  hope,  that  the  clergy  them- 
selves will  begin  the  reformation.  They 
have  always  been  opposed  to  it  ;  and,  at  the 
present  day,  they  appear  to  be  more  opposed 
to  it  than  ever. What  prevents  the  adop- 
tion of  an  effectual  remedy  (for  all  men  see 
and  acknowledge  the  evifj*  is,  the  connec- 
tion, which   the  Church,  by  the  means  of 
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pluralities  and  consequent  non-residence,  is 
made  to  have  with  politics.  A  partizan  is 
to  be  rewarded  by  a  benefice  given  to  his  son, 
or  some  other  relation  or  friend  ;  but,  there 
is  no  gift,  if  strict  duty  be  required  to  be 
performed.  A  living  of  5001.  a  year  is  worth 
(something,  while  the  duty  can  be  performed 
by  a  Curate  at  the  price  of  30  or  50  pounds 
a  year ;  but,  if  the  whole  of  the  time  of  the 
incumbent  be  taken  up  by  the  living,  it  is 
worth  nothing.  Thus,  are  the  people,  not 
only  deprived  of  the  services,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  tithes  are  paid,  but  they  are 
further  injured  by  the  political  influence 
which  is  obtained  by  the  means  of  that  de- 
privation !  Mr.  Fellowes  stated,  that,  from 
the  returns  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  appeared,  that,  out  of  11,000 
parishes  (I  take  only  the  round  numbers), 
there  were  2,000  without  any  resident  minis- 
ter at  all ;  and,  there  are,  I  believe,  nearly 
6,000,  in  which  the  incumbents  do  not  re- 
side !  Ought  this  to  be  so  ?  Can  it  long 
continue  so  ;  especially  when  we  consider, 
that,  of  the  people,  who  are  constant  in 
their  attendance  at  divine  worship,  nearly 
one-half  have  left  the  Church  and  have  gone 
tc  the  meeting-house  ? 

Parliamentary  Reform.  (Continued 
from  pages,  353  and  44p).  This  title  has 
been  given  to  the  remarks  upon  Mr.  Tier- 
nky's  bill,  because  there  is  not,  in  my  opi- 
nion, any  one  so  likely  to  remind  my  read- 
ers of  the  former  opinions  and  conduct  of 
that  gentleman.  It  is  not  pretended,  nor  is 
it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman has  not  seen  good  reasons  for  the 
change ;  but,  he  certainly  will  have  too 
much  candour  to  impute  to  us,  who  differ 
from  him,  any  motives  other  than  those 
arising  from  a  conviction  that  his  bill,  if 
passed  into  a  law,  would  be  attended  with 

mischievous  consequences. The  bill  was 

committed  after  the  debate,  which  was  no- 
ticed in  page  449 ;  and,  on  Tuesday,  the 
2()th  instant,  upon  the  report  being  brought 
up,  a  motion  was  made  for  a  recommitment, 
which  produced  a  division  of  24  for  the  re- 
v'l.mmitment  and  14  against  it.  Shocking" 
disregard  of  the  great  measure,  by  which 
Mr.  Tierney  seems  to  have  thought,  that  he 
Wioul'd  convince  the  ministers  and  the  coun- 
try, thqt  he  was  still  alive!  In  the  course 
of  this  debute,  Mr.  Tierney  'said,  "that 
"  he  wished  the  bill  should  be  recommitted 
"  for  the  sake  of  some  amendments  which 
"  he  meant'  to  propose.  It  had  been  sug- 
"  gfstcd  in  him  by  a  learned  friend,  that  the 
"  bill  went  somewhat  farther  than  was'in- 
"  tended  originally .  Its  ohjca  was  to  dr- 
"  dare  the  law.     But  there  had  been   no 
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"  doubt  that  a  candidate  might  provide  a 
'  carriage  for  the  voter,  though  he  ought 
'  not  to  give  money  to  the  voter  himself  to 
1  procure  one.  By  this  bill,  however,  the 
'  candidate  could  not  even  provide  a  car- 
'  riage  for  the  voter,  and  thus  far  it  went 
'  beyond  declaring  the  law.  He  wished  to 
'  amend  it  in  this  point,  and  therefore 
c  moved  that  it  be  now  recommitted.  The 
f  other  amendments  were  merely  verbal. 

'  Sir   Robert  Buxton  thought  that 

'''  the  candidate  ought  to  be  at  no  expense 
''  with  respect  to  the  voters,  and  would  ra- 
•c  ther  have  the  law  as  it  was,  than  agree  to 

:<  pass  the  bill  with  the  amendment. 

"  Mr.  Paull  thought  that,  however  the 
'•'  bill  might  be  disguised,  its  effect  would 
"  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  voters,  and 

:t  for  that  reason  -he  would  oppose  it. 

"  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  said  that 
"  his  objections  went  to  the  principle  of 
"  the  bill ;  and  as  to  the  recommitment, 
"  there  was  only  one  clause  in  the  bill,  and 
"  that  one  involved  the  principle  itself.  He 
"  was  against  it,  therefore,  though  he 
"  believed  the  honourable  gentleman  could 
"  have  no  motives  in  this  business,  except 

<f  such  as  were  pure  and  honourable. 

"  Mr.  Tierney  observed  that  the  noble 
"  lord  did  him  no  more  than  justice.  He 
"  himself  could  gain  no  advantage  from  the 
"  bill,  as  the  law  was  perfectly  declared  in 
"  the  place  which  he  represented,  and  his 
"  only  object  was  to  extend  the  advantage 
"  to  other  places.  If  all  expenses  to  the 
"  candidate  could  be  done  away,  he  would 
"  be  very  well  pleased.  But  he  had,  at 
"  first,  carried  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
"  beyond  the  mere  point  of  explanation. 
"  "When  money  had  been  given,  the  ques- 
"  tion  in  the  courts  had  been  whether  it 
"  had  been  allowed  for  carriage  money. 
"  His  object  was  to  establish  the  point  that 
"  no  money  ought  to  be  given  at  all,  and 
"  this,  he  apprehended,  was  the  case  as 
"  the  law  stood  at  present.  But  nothing 
"  was  said  in  the  law  about  carriages,  and 
"  if  the  bill  was  to  prevent  carriages  from 
"  being  provided,  it  would  be  more  than 

"an   explanatory   one. Mr.   Francis, 

"  thought  that  the  amendment  would  alter 
"  the  principle  of  the  bill  considerably. 
"  Carriages  were  to  be  allowed  to  convey 
"  the  voters,  but  how  were  they  to  be  con- 
"  veyed — alive  or  dead  ?  An  honourable 
<(  gentleman  behind  him  whispered  dead 
"  drunk.  Well,  be  it  so,  but  if  you  gave 
"  the  voter  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  in  a 
"  journey  of  200  miles,  he  would  scarcely 
"  be  alive  by  the  time  he  came  to  the  place 
"  of  polling,  ©r,  if  he  were  alive,  he  would 
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than  an  explanatory  bill  "  !  Why,  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  did  not  you,  from  the  very  first,  say 
that  it  was  your  intention  to  make  it  viore  ° 
Waa  it  not,  by  its  very  title,  more  than  an 
explanatory  bill  ?  Was  it  not  professedly  to 
alter  the  act  of  YYillirm  ?  And,  was  it   not 
with  a  view  of  justifying  this  alteration,  that 
your  ingenious  argument  founded  upon  the 
depreciation  of  money,  was  introduced  ?  And 
did   it,    Sir,    require   the  suggestion    of    a 
"  learned  friend  "  to  convince  you  ;   that  the 
bill  went  farther  than  you  yourself  intended 
it  should  go  ?  To  hear  you  now,  one  would 
be  ready  to  imagine,  that  the  bill  did  not  ori- 
ginate  with  you.     Indeed,    Sir,    it   would 
have  been  better  to  let  it  go  off  at  the  se- 
cond reading  ;  for  now,  like  the  miller  with 
his  ass,  you  have  both  the  advocates  and  the 
opponents  of  your  bill  finding  fault  with  it  : 
Sir   Robert  Buxton,   on  one  side,  and   Mr. 
Francis,    on   the  other,   join  in  condemning 
it.     Its  enemies  assert  that  it  is   still  mis- 
chievous ;  and  the  very  best  that  its  friends 
say  of  it,  is,  that  it  is  good  for  nothing; 
while   those  amongst  the  public,  whose  at- 
tention  the  subject  has  attracted,    in   per- 
ceiving that  you  will  fail  to  effect  a  virtual 
disfranchisement  of  a  considerable  pottion  of 
the  present  voters,   are  perfectly  disposed  to 
take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  to  give  you 
credit  for  it  accordingly.     The  thing  now  to 
be  considered,  however,    is,   how  this  bill  is 
to  be  got  out  of  the  House.     When  one  can- 
not possibly  live  any  longer,  the  only  object 
of  consideration    is,  how  to  make   a  decent 
exit.     Into  this  deplorable  situation  the  bill 
has  been  brought,  not  so  much  by  its  own 
unworthiness  as  by  the  doctrine  with  which 
it  was   introduced  j    for,    if  the  arguments, 
founded  upon  the  depreciation    of  money, 
had  once  become  a  ground  of  legislation  as 
to   the  right   of  voters,  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  say  where  its  effects  ought  to 
stop.       For   a  clever  gentleman,    like  Mr. 
Tierney,   therefore,  to  broach  such  doctrine, 
and  for  such  a  purpose,  must  be  matter  of 
astonishment   with  every   body. In   op- 
posing the  principle  of  this  bill,  a  weekly 
print,  called  the  Independent  Whig,  has 
borne  a  part  unworthy  of  its  name.     It  has 
not  entered  much  into  Mr.  Tierney's  phi- 
losophy of  politics  j   but,    it  has  siezed  fast 
hold  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  ;  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that,   if  he  has  many  of  Mr.  Tierney's  con- 
stituents amongst  its  readers,    he  will  find, 
that  this  attempt  of  his  has  not  been  without 
its  effects. "What'."  said  Lord  Archi- 
bald Hamilton,   "  commit,  and  re-commit, 

I 


a   bill  which  has  but  one  clause,  and   tha 
clause,    of  course,    "  involving  the  principle 

"  of  the  bill  !  " But,    my  lord,   if  you 

objected  to  this,  why  not  point  outa  way,  in 
which  the  bill  might  be  got  out  of  the 
House  ?  It  is  easy  enough  for  a  young  man, 
like  your  lordship,  to  break  out  in  exclama- 
tions of  this  sort  :  but,  when  you  come  to 
bring  forth  bills  yourself,  especially  if  they 
be  a  last  resort  for  the  reviving  of  your 
consequence,  you  will  know  how  to  feel  for 
others  whose  offspring  have  come  to  au 
untimely  end. 

Military  Affairs.  (Continued  from 
pages,  3S5,  513,  and  552). On  Wednes- 
day, the  30th  ultimo,  Mr.  Windham  moved, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  to  repeal  the  act,  com- 
monly called  the  Parish  Act.  There  was  a 
debate  of  some  length,  whiehended  in  a  di» 
xision  of  2:55  for  the  repeal,  and  \\Q  against 
it.  Sir  James  Pulieney  and  Mr.  Canning 
spoke  against  the  repeal ;  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
Mr.  Hawthorn,   Mr.   C.  Dundas,  and  some 

others  for  it. 7'he  opponents  of  the  bill 

made  this  an  occasion  for  discussing  the  me- 
rits of  Mr.  Windham's  Flan  ;   "  because," 
said  they,    ''  before  we  repeal   the  parish 
"  bill,  let  us  see  what  we  are  likely  to  have 
"  in   the  place  of  it."     But,  this  was  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  presumed  admission,  that  the 
parish  bill  was  good  for  something  ;  where- 
as, it  had,  on  the  other  side,   always  been 
contended,  that  it  was  good  for  nothing,  and 
not  only  good  for  nothing,  but  that  it  was  an 
evil  unmixed  with  any  good.  To  stop,  there- 
fore, as  Mr.  Canning  proposed,   till  we  saw 
what  we  were  likely  to  have  in  the  place  of 
the  parish  bill,  would  have  been  as  absurd  as 
for  a  patient  to  cry  out  to  his  physician : 
"  stop  !  before  you  cure  me  of  the  plague, 
"  let  me  see  what  I  am  to  have  in  the  place 
"  of  it."     The  parish  bill  is  at  once  a  tor- 
ment aud  a  disgrace  to  the  country.     The 
head,  in  which    it  was  conceived,  was  made 
for  'Change  Alley.     It  was  the  last  of  the 
fooleries  of  the  shallow  Pitt  and   his   fry  of 
youngling  statesmen.     All   the  men  who  it 
is  pretended,  were  procured  by  it,  have  been 
procured   bv   crimps;    crimps   have,    under 
this  bill,  been,  by  Royal  Authority,  sent  into 
every  part  of   the  kingdom;   though,  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  one  of  the  professed 
objects  of  the  scheme  was,  to  put  an  end  to 
crimping;    to    "  the  infamous   practice  of 
"  crimping,"  as   the  Grand  Operator  him- 
self called  it.     One   of  the  dangers  which 
we  have  most  to  apprehend,  is,  tli.it  the  peo- 
ple will   become,    at  last,  so  weary  of  the 
many  burdens  and  vexations,   to  which  they 
are  subjected  for,  ai  is  uJd  them,  die  sakti  of 
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their  country's  defence,  that  they  will  say 
to  themselves  :  "  what  change  can  possibly 
"  be  for  the  worse  ?"  This  is  a  state  of  the 
public  mind,  to  which  every  one  must  look 
forward  with  apprehension.  Every  possible 
means  of  preventing  it  should  be  adopted. 

■  And,  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  any 
measure,  since  the  days  of  the  famous  Poll- 
Tax,  was  ever  so  unjust  and  so  vexatious  ? 
It  has  disturbed  the  economy  of  every  parish 
in  the  kingdom :  it  has  imposed  upon  pa- 
rish-officers  duties,  which,  if  they  had  been 
performed,  would  have  almost  deprived 
them  of  their  personal  liberty  :  it  has,  as  far 
as  it  has  operated,  produced  such  confusion 
that  never  was  before  witnessed  in  this 
country.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Berkshire 
(Lord  Radnor)  showed  wisdom  and  firmness 
in  not  being  made  the  tool  of  an  illegal  re- 

•  quest.  He  had  no  power,  no  lawful  power, 
to  call  the  parish  officers  together  ;  and  one 
cannot  help  being  pleased  to  see,  that  all 
men  in  his  situation,  are  not  to  be  twisted 
about   as   the  caprice  of  a   shallow-headed 

■  minister,   or  some  of  his  missions  may  dic- 
tate.    The  repeal  of  this  weak  and  mischie- 
vous measure  the  country  will  receive  as  a 
boon ;  but,  I  agree,  with  Mr.  Canning,  that, 
viewing  it  in  the  light  that  I  do,   the  repeal 
of  it  should  have  come  sooner.     I  do  not  say, 
that  the  new  ministers   should  have  come 
forward  with  their  plan  sooner  ;  but,  regard- 
ing the  parish  bill  as  a'mere  curse  upon  the 
country  (and  as  such,  I  think,  they  must  re- 
gard it)  there  appears  to  me  to  have  been  no 
more  reason  for  hesitating  about  getting  rid 
of  it,  than  for  hesitating  about  getting  rid  of 
the  caterpillar  from  amongst  your  cabbages, 
or  the  Hessian  fly  from  amongst  your  wheat. 
Why  the  long  hesitation  gnd  delay  have  ta- 
ken place  I  know  not,  .except  we  are  to  as- 
cribe it  to  a  system  of  "  checks  and  balan- 
ff  ces,!'    in  the   ministry,    similar  to   those 
(only  much  more  efficient)  that  Mi".  Cau- 
ning  thought  he  discovered  in  the  varieties 
of  our  military  force. This  procrastina- 
tion furnished  the  opponents  of  the  repeal 
with  a  fair  handle  for  entering  upon  an  exa- 
mination of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Windham  ;  be- 
cause,   from    it    they    inferred,    and    not 
without  reason,    that   the   parish  .  bill    had 
been    kept    in    hand,     ufltil    a    substitute 
was    ready ;    and,  it   followed,    of  course, 
that,  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  bill,  the 
merits     of    that    substitute    ought    to    be 
duly  considered.— r— I  agree  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning (or  rather,  he  agrees  with  me),  that 
the  plan  of  Mr  Windham  is  likely  to  be,  as 
to  the  raising  of  men,  inefficient !  and  that 
for  the  reasons  winch  I  have  before  stated,  in 

.  page  522 :  but,    1  think  the  objection  of 


Sir  James  Pulteney  of  very  little  weight. 
He  is  afraid,  that  the  service  for  term  of  years, 
instead  of  for  life,  will  produce  a  relaxation 
of  discipline  ;  because  the  officers,  in  order 
to  keep  their  men  on  to  a  second  or   third 
term,  will  be  more  kind  to  them  than   is 
consistent  with   the   good  of    the   service, 
with  that  subordination,  that  prompt, obedi- 
ence which  is  essentially  necessary,  not  only 
to  the  duties,  but  even  to  the  existence  of  a 
regular  army.     If  this  were  to  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  proposed  alteration,  I  should  be 
opposed  to  that  alteration  ;  but  if  the  desire 
of  the  officers  to  retain  their  men  should  lead 
them  no  farther  than  to  act  justly,  merci- 
fully, and   impartially  towards  them ;  if  it 
should  tend  to  ensure  to  the  men  a  full  and 
punctual  payment  of  every  thing  that  is  their   . 
due  and  that  is  raised  upon   the  people  for 
them  j  if  it  sould  operate  as  a  preventive  of 
all  acts  of  fraud  committed  upon  the  soldier, 
of  all   unjust   detentions   of    his   pay,    his 
cloathing,    or  his  provisions  ,•  if   it  should 
effectually  prevent  a  system  of  never-ending 
attendance  at  parade,  or  elsewhere  under  the 
immediate  command  of  some  one  or  other  ; 
if  it  should  give  the  soldier  some  hours  in 
the  twenty -four,  wherein  he  might  stretch 
his  limbs  and  raise   his  voice  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion ,•  if,  in  short,  it  should  for  ever  keep 
from  the  English  service,  every  thing  unjust, 
petty,  and  vexatious,  what  man,  who  is  not 
as   to   mind,  a   mere   German  cor.roBAt,, 
will  not    receive   the    alteration  with    ap- 
plause ?  And,   who  does  not  perceive,  that, 
in  producing  the  effects  here  spoken  of  (sup- 
posing Mr.  Windham's  alteration  to  be  effi- 
cient for  that   purpose),  it  would   produce 
another  most  important  effect,  that  is  to  say, 
the  prevention  of  desertion,  that  desertion, 
which  I  verily  believe,  now  costs  the  coun- 
try annually  more  money  than  will  be  wan- 
ted   to   meet  all    the    additional    expenses 
proposed   by  Mr.  Windham  ;  and,    I   fur- 
ther   believe,    that   the   number    of   men 
who    now    annually     desert,     is    greater 
than  the   number  that  would  annually  quit 
service  at  the  end  of  their  first  or  second 
term,  provided  even  the  plan  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham," defective  as  I  think  it,  were  adopted, 

and    heartily  acted  upon. Besides,  how 

doer.  Sir  .lames  Pulteney  reconcile  this  argu- 
ment of  indiscipline  with  Mr  Canning's 
argument  of  non-retaining  ?  1'he  first  confi- 
dently tells  us,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
term-system,  the  soldiers  will  be  spoiled  by 
the  means  which  their  officers  will  use  to 
retain  them  in  the  service;  and  the  latter 
tells  us,  with  equal  confidence,  that 
the  soldiers  will  not  lc  retained  after  the 
expiration     of   their      term.  Each     if 
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these  gentlemen  may  say,    "  my  argument  \ 
"  is  a  good  one  ;"  but,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  insist,  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  is 

good  for  nothing. Mr  .Canning  strongly 

urged  the  danger  that  might  arise  from  the 
-term  system's  letting  loose  a  great  number  of 
men  at  the   breaking  out  of  a  war.     If  this 
had  any  meaning  at  all,  it  was,   that,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  a   war,  the   soldier  would 
be  likely  to  have  a  stronger  desire  to  quit  the 
service  than  he  would  have  in  time  of  peace. 
And  here,  one  might,  if  one  were  inclined 
to  join  in  the  rabble-courting  cant,  ask,  whe- 
ther any  thing   so  degrading  as  this  has  evei 
been  said  of  the  people  of  this    country  ? 
Mr.  Canning  may   be  excused  for  a  senti- 
ment like  this  ;  but  I  appeal  to  any  man  ac- 
quainted with   the   dispositions  of  soldiers, 
whether  a  prospect  of  war  is  not,  to  them, 
always  a  cheering  prospect  ?  and,  I    appeal 
to  Sir  James  Pulteney,  whether  the  soldiers 
did   not  march   agamic  Ferroi  with   much 
greater  satisfaction  than  he  ever   saw  them 
march  to   a  lingering  parade  or  inspection, 
though,  upon   these  latter  occasions,  enter- 
tained with  the  whistlings  and  creechings  and 
jinglings  of  a  score  or  two  of  fantastically 
habited  Germans  and  Blacks  ?     Soldiers  al- 
ways rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  war.     A  re- 
giment for  foreign  service  may,  at  any  hour, 
'    be  filled  up  by  volunteers  from  other  regi- 
ments.    A  regiment  going  abroad,  and  espe- 
cially in  war  time,   is  an  object  of  envy  with 
other  regiments ;    and  this  is  so  notorious  in  | 
the  army,  it  has  been  so  frequently  witnessed 
in  every  garrison  in  the   kingdom,   that  one 
would  really  wonder  where  Sir  James  Pulte- 
ney  can  have  imbibed  the  notion,  that  the 
men  would,  if  at  liberty  to  choose,  quit  the 
service  because  they  saw  war   and  foreign 
service  approaching,     lint,  the  army,  accor- 
ding  to    Mr.  Windham's  plan,    would,   to 
place  no  reliance  upon  the  war-loving  dispo- 
•  sition  of  the  soldiers,  be  so  constituted,  as  to 
leave  nothing  to  apprehend  upon  this  score. 
At  the  War-Office  it  would  always  be  known 
what  number  of  men  could,  in  such  or  such 
a  year,  leave  the  service   in  consequence  of 
the  expiration  of  their  terms;  and,  of  course, 
-care  would   be  taken  to  have  others  to  sup- 
ply their  place.     A  few  years'  experience 
would  render  this  a   matter  very  nearly    of 
certainty.     What  are  war-offices  for  but  to 
furnish  thought  and  care  as  so  such  matters  ? 
Certainly,  to  the  holder  of  a  sinecure  place; 
to  one  who   is  so  fond  of  a  sinecure,   that, 
notwithstanding  he  has  plenty  of  property  of 
his  own,  he  can  continue  to  hold  such  place 
at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  man  of  whom  he 
is  daily  and  hourly  expressing  his  contempt  : 
to  such  a  person  the  Idea  pf  labour  mid  of 


attention  seems  quite  inconsistent  with  offi- 
cial emolument.  But,  to  others,  it  may 
surely  be  allowed  to  ask  :  what  are  ■war- 
offices  for  but  to  furnish  thought  and  cure  as 
to  such  matters  ?  And,  if  this  be  permit- 
ted, the  answer  is,  that  it  would  require 
but  a  small  portion  of  either  effectually  to 
guard  against  any  such  danger  as  that  which 
Sir  James  Pulteney  and  Mr.  Canning  have 

here  conjured  up. The  objection  founded 

on  the  supposed  difficulties  that  will  arise  in 
the   colonial  service,    is  a  mere  bug-bear. 
Suppose,   for  instance,  there  be  3  regiments 
serving  in  Jamaica,  of  1000  rank  and  file 
each.     Spppose  that  the  men,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, leave  the  service  at  the  end  of    the  2d 
term.      One    fourteenth  part  of  the   men 
(supposing  none  to  die,   and  also  supposing 
the  regiments  never  to  come  home)    would 
have  to  be  brought  home  every  year,  and  an 
equal  portion  sent  out  in  their  place  ;    and, 
where  would  be  the    mighty  difficulty   in 
sending  out  to  Jamaica  214  men  e\ery  year, 
and  bringing  home  a  like  number  ?     Three 
times  the  number  might  pass  and  repass  in 
the  steerage  of  the  merchant  ships  !     Not  a 
single  ton  of  transports  ever  need  be  em- 
ployed for  the  service,  even   supposing  that 
there  was  not,   as  there  is,  an   exchange  of 
King's  ships,  every  year  upon   the   station. 
But,  do  we  not  know,   diat  the  men  some- 
times die  ?      Do  we  not  know,    that  the 
regiments  are,  now,  frequently  changed  in 
that  service  ?     And,  in  both  these  cases,  are 
we  not,  without  a  term-system,  obliged  to 
send  out  fresh  men  ?     Every  Island  has,  in 
pioportion  to  its  importance,  and  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  its  garrison, 
merchant  ships  passing  to  and  fro,   and  that, 
too,  at  all  times  of  the  year  ;  and,  after  a 
very  minute  examination   into  the  means  of 
changing  the  men,    I  really  cannot  perceive 
any  difficulty  that  will  arise,  in  this  respect, 
from  the  term-system,   unless  it  be  a  diffi- 
culty  to    make    the  persons    employed  in 
the    war-offices    attend  to  their  duty,  and 
to  do  something  for  the  immense  sums  of 
money  that  they  receive  from  the  public. — 
In  a  subsequent  page  of  this  sheet,  the  rea- 
der will  rind  a  project,  which,  it  seems,  has 
been  presented  to  the  present  as  well  as  the 
late  ministry,   relative  to  the  defence  of  the 
West-India' Colonies.     The  writer,  whom  I 
heard  deliver  his  sentiments  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the 
zeal    he   has   shewn ;    and,    if  black  troops 
are  to  be  employed,  I  think  his  project  the 
best.     But,  1  must  confess,  that  I  see  no  ne- 
cessity for  black  troops  in  the  West-Indies 
any  more  than  in  St.  James's  Park,    A  slave- 
army  ha*  in  \\  something  tie  revolting,  that  I 
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cannot  bring  myself  to  bear  the  idea ;   and 
especially  as  I  am  convinced,  that  there  is 
710  necessity  for  it.     The  waste  of  English- 
men's lives  is  what  no  one  can  treat  lightly ; 
and,  I  am  aware,  that,  as  to  the  drain  upon 
our  population,  the  argument  that  might  be 
applied  in  favour  of  voluntary   emigration, 
will  not  apply  to  the  army ;    because,  in  this 
latter  case,    the  drain  is  upon  the  immediate 
strength  of  the  country,  whereas,  in  the  for- 
mer, the  drain  is  upon  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation that  is  not  moulded,  and,  in  a  great 
proportion  that  never  can  be  moulded,  into 
national  strength,  and  here,   therefore,    the 
drain  finds  a  natural  counterbalance  in  the 
subsistence  which  it  leaves  behind, and  which 
subsistence  is  sure  to  produce  a  corresponding 
population.     But,  though  I  agree,    that  the 
colonial   service  is    a  real  drain  upon    the 
strength  of  the  nation ;   yet,  the  security, 
both  to  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
from  that  drain  arising,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
more  than  a  compensation  for  it;   and  espe- 
cially would  it  be  so,  if  a  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  colonial  service  were  adopted, 
and  for  which  course,  his  Majesty's  colonial 
possessions  are  most  happily  adapted.   I  have 
not  room  to  enter  here  into  much  detail ; 
but,   I,  for  my  part,  can  see  nothing  more 
easy  than  to  give  the  necessary  number  of 
regiments,  a  preparative  tour  to  Nova  Scotia 
first ;    next  to  Bermuda  ;  next  to  New  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  next  to  the  West-India  Islands. 
This  would  be  attended  with  some  expense  ; 
but  What  would  this  be  in  comparrison  with 
the  torment,  the  continual  torment,  attendant 
npon  an   establishment  of  Black  Troops  ? 
And,  as  the  West-Indians  have  themselves 
suggested,  why  not  agree  with  the  colonial 
assemblies  upon  a  scheme  for  settling  in  the 
islands  such  soldiers  as  might  choose  to  re- 
main  there  ?     But,  alas  !  all  this   requires 
xeal  and  disinterestedness  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, somewhere  or  other.     It  requires  la- 
bour and  care   in  those  offices,  at  home, 
which,  having  been  earned  (by  what  means 
I   will  not  say),  the  holders  but  too   often 
regard  as  a  mere  channel  of  pecuniary  emo- 
lument.    There   are  many   sinecures,  rich 
sinecures,  in  the  West-India  islands.    There 
is  the  large  annual  amount  of  the  4^   per 
centum  duty,  paid  by  some  of  those  islands. 
Why  not  resolve  to  appropriate  these  exclu- 
sively to  the  making  of  provision  for  the  of- 
ficers who  have  served  in  the  West-Indies, 
or  for  the  widows  and  children   of  such  of- 
ficers as  may  have  lost  their  lives  in  that  ser- 
vice }     Would  not  this  be  more  just  than  to 
b>tow    these  emoluments   on  persons   who 
have  never  passed  a  sleepless  hour,  the  back 
of  whose  hand  ban  never  been  tanned,  not 


only  in  the  service  of  the  West-Indies,  but, 
in  any  public  service  whatever  ?  "  Oh  ! 
"  you  jacobin  !"  perhaps  Mr.  Canning,  the 
famous  anti-jacobin  writer,  will  exclaim. 
Well,  Sir,  be  it  so ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
be  you  assured,  that;  unless  a  principle  of 
action  such  as  is  here  implied,  be  speedilv 
adopted,  and  steadily  adhered  to,  there  will 
arise  events,  before  which  all  your  waking 
dreams  of  ambition  will  vanish  like  the  illu- 
sions of  the  drunken   tinker. There  is 

one  passage  in  Mr.  Canning's  speech  (as  re- 
ported in  the  Morning  Chronicle),  Which, 
considering  the  quarter  whence  it  came, 
has,  I  must  confess,   excited,  in  my   mind 

at  least,  no  small  degree   of  surprise. 

"  Without  too  great  a  veneration  for 
r*  the  establishments  and  opinions  of  our 
"  ancestors  he"  (Mr.  Canning,  observe), 
"  might  disapprove  of  carrying  the  regular 
"  army  to  an  untimited  extent  without  any 
"  thing  to  balance  it.  In  emergencies,  our 
"  regular  army  might  be  thus  augmented 
"  along  with  our  other  forces.  But  he  was 
"  proceeding  with  it  in  a  manner  thai  ivou/d 
"  sap  all  the  checks  upon  it  constitutionally 
"  established.  He  might  say  that  our 
"  checks  were  nothing,  as  our  militia  and 
"  regular  army  could  never  be  drawn  out 
<f  against  each  other.  God  forbid  that  they 
"  should.  But  look  at  the  analogy  of  our 
"  civil  establishments.  What  were  they 
"  but  a  system  of  checks  and  balances,  which 
"  had  a  silent  operation  ?  If  the  right  hon. 
"  gent.'s  system  was  to  have  its  full  effect, 
"  10  years  hence  a  member  might  rise  in 
"■  that  House,  and  declare  his  sentiments 
"  with  very  different  feelings  from  those  by 
"  which  he  was  actuated.  A  standing  ar- 
"  my,  therefore,  was  still  to  be  regarded 
"  with  jealousy.  But,  at  the  end  of  the 
"  war,  the  militia  too  was  to  be  renewed  by 
"  bounties,  and  by  that  means,  it  would  be 
"  equally  in  the  power  of  the  crown  as  the 
"  regular  army,  and  he  maintained  that  the 
"  great  objection  to  this  bill,  was,  that  it 
"  put  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  ; 
"  and,  therefore,  in  some  measure,  super- 
"  ceded  the  use  of  the  militia.  For  the 
"  first  time  since  the  revolution,  the  sup- 
"  plies  were  voted  before  the  estimates 
"  were  presented,  and  it  became  the  House 
"  to  consider  the  more,  what  sort  of 
"  army  we  were  to  have.  The  Mutiny 
"  Bill  would  no t  be  a  sufficient  check  on 
"  the    regular  army    thus    constituted." — 

In  the    sentiments,   expressed   by  the 

words  which  I  have  marked  with  Ilalicks,  I 
agree,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  pages  524, 
525,  and  52(5,  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr. 
Canning ;  and,  if  the  reader  has  referred  tq 
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those  reasons,  and  has  duly  weighed  them, 
he  will,  I  think,  join  me  in  the  opinion,  that, 
in  answer  to  such  an  objection,  something, 
at  least,  should  have  been  said  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, or  by  Air.  Fox.  The  notion,  however, 
of  balancing  this  power  of  the  Crown  by  the 
influence  of  a  variety  in  the  species  of  our 
military  force,  I  do  not,  by  any  mean  adopt. 
1  am  for  a  balance  in  the  constitution  of  the 
arm;/  itself;  for,  while  the  army  is  so  large 
as  it  now  is,  and  while  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment, of  dismission,  of  exaltation,  and  of 
degradation,  is  lodged  absolutely  and  exclu- 
sively in  the  Crown,  to  the  exclusion,  too, 
of  all  responsibility  in  the  adviser,  the  real  li- 
berties of  the  people  must  always  be  in  an 
exact  inverse  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  army  and  to  the  honours  and  emoluments 

thereunto   attached. From    the    present 

ministers  (to  say  nothing  about  the  Couiicil 
of  War,  which  they  moved   for  last  year) 
some  alteration,  in  this  respect,  was  expect- 
ed.    General  Fitzpatrick,  in  the  case  of  Co- 
lonel Johnstone,    stood  pledged,    firmly 
pledged,   to  propose  some  specific  measure 
upon  the  subject.     Since  he  has  been  in  of-  \ 
Jice  himself,  he  has,  I  suppose,  found  out  that   i 
all   is  right  enough;  for  he  has  withdrawn   j 
his  notice  of  a  motion,  in  like  mannefc  as  Mr.   j 
Sheridan  has  given  up  his  promised  motion   ! 
relative  to  the  transactions  in   the  Carnatic.  I 
This  absolute  power  is,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  i 
Major  Davison,    allowed  to  be  exercised  j 
by  the  East  India  Company  and  their  Gover-   j 
nors ;  and,  considering  the  great  number  of 
persons,  who  are  now,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, become   subject  to  this  species  of 
power,  where  is  the  man,  :•  -t  having  made 
up  his  mind  to  abject  subjection,  who  can 
remain   unalarmed  ?    This   power,   General 
Fitzpatrick  will  noiu  tell  us,   this  absolute 
power,  is  the  acknowledged  and  undoubted 
prerogative  of  the   Crown ;  and  that  so  it 
was  in  the  best  days  of  Whiggism.     But, 
the  General  must  not  forget,  that  there  is 
some  difference  between  this  power,  when 
exercised  with  regard  to  an  army  of  10,  or 
20,  or  30  thousand  men  (the  militia  being 
officered  by   the  counties),    and    the  same 
power,  when  exercised  with  regard  to  an 
army  of  from  150  to  300  thousand  men.    In 
short,  if  this  be  rendered   a  country  wholly 
military,  as  with  a  force  of  this  amount  it 
must  be ;  and,    if  the  officers  of  the  army 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
crown  ;  if  this  should  be  the  case,  what  will 
this  government  then  be?  Anxiously,  there- 
fore, do  I  hope,   that,   if  Mr.  Windham's 
plan  (which  will  place   so  much  additional 
honour  and  emolument  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown)  be  adopted,  some  means,  some  ef- 
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factual  means,  will  be  found  out  and  adopted 
few  rendering  the  officers  less  dependent, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  rendering  their  situa-- 
tions,  their  means  of  living  with  reputation, 
their  very  existence,  so  secure  as  not  to  be 
affected  materially  without  some  sort  of 
legal  proceeding. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  offered  some 
remarks  upon  the  Slave  Trade  Bill,  now 
before  parliament ;  and  also  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Hanoverian  War ;  but,  I  have  not 
room ;  and,  besides,  the  reader  will  find, 
here  below,  a  letter  upon  each  of  these  sub- 
jects'. Upon  the  subject  of  the  Hanoverian 
war,  I  do  not  quite  agree  in  some  of  the  moi'e 
general  notions  of  my  correspondent ;  but, 
with  respect  to  the  particular  points  relating 
to  this  war,  I  perfectly  agree  with  him.  The 
letter  upon  the  Slave  Trade  Bill  is  worthy  of 
particular  attention. 


Sir,- 


SLAVE    TRADE    BILL. 

-The  sentiments  you  have  on  s; 


veral  occasions  expressed  on  the  subject  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  readiness  with' 
which  you,  at  all  times,  introduce  into  your 
valuable  Register  communications  intended 
to  be  useful,  lead  me  to  hope,  that  you 
will  favor  this  letter  with  insertion,  which 
has  for  its  object  to  point  out  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  bill,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  parliament  by  the  attorney  gene- 
ral, for  prohibiting  the  supply  of  the  colo- 
nies surrendered  to  his  Majesty  during  the 
present  war,  with  slaves,  in  a  greater  num- 
ber than  is  deemed  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
existing  black  population  :  and  also  for  pro- 
hibiting British  subjects  form  being  direct- 
ly, or  indirectly,  concerned  in  the  Slave 
Trade,  with  any  foreign  settlement  or 
country  whatever. — To  those  who  reflect  on 
the  importance  of  a  trade  which  occupies 
nearly  150  ships,  carrying  30,000  tons,  and 
employing  from  4  to  5,000  seamen;  in 
which  is  engaged,  a  capital  of  upwards  of  2 
millions  ;  which  gives  bread  to  many  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children,  em- 
ployed in  our  manufactories ;  and  contri- 
butes so  largely  to  the  revenue ;  it  will  not 
require  much  argument  to  prove,  that  a 
measure  which  will  annihilate  at  one  blow, 
nearly  one  half  of  that  trade,  and  greatly 
injure  the  remainder,  should  be  maturely 
considered,  and  that  the  benefit  to  result 
from  it  should  be  well  ascertained  before  it 
is  carried  into  effect ;  it  would,  however, 
appear  from  the  reotption  which  this  bill 
lias  met  with  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that,  by  the  generality  of  the  members,  it 
is  deemed,  what,  no  doubt,  the  honorable- 
author  intends  it  should  \>q,  an  act  of  hu- 
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a  boon  to  the  old  Bri- 
tish colonies  ;  and  a  measure  of  general  ex- 
pediency :  while,  to  mo,  it  appears  to  be 
just  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  as  far  as  re- 
spects, the  surrendered  colonies,  a  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  this  government,  which 
I  am  not  aware,  that  any  policy  can  justify. 
— And  first,  Sir,  as  to  the  trade  on  the  Afri  • 
can  coast, — The  trade  in  slaves  being  open 
to  all  nations,  no  act  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment can  prevent  foreigners  from  obtaining 
a  supply ;  the  question  then  is,  whether, 
with  a, view  to  the  comforts  of  the  negroes, 
and  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  it  is 
more  adviseable  that  we  should  be  the  car- 
riers, or  oblige  foreigners  to  go  to  the  foun- 
tain-head and  supply  themselves  ?  the  ans- 
wer. I  take  to  be  obvious ;  that,  while  the 
trade  is  unrestrained,  the  merchant  is  en- 
couraged, by  the  great  demand,  to  bring  to 
our  colonies  a  greater  number  of  slaves  than 
is  required  for  their  cultivation,  and  in  con- 
sequence, the  British  planter  has  all  advan- 
tage of  pre-emption,  while  the  foreigner  is 
obliged  to  take  his  leavings  at  a  higher  ex- 
pense: on  the  contrary,  if -the  bill  should 
pass  into  a  law,  nearly  one  half  the  trade 
would  be  transferred  to  foreigners,  and  the 
remainder  permitted  under  such  discourag- 
ing circumstances,  as  must  render  the  sup- 
ply from  our  own  islands  extremely  preca- 
rious and  very  expensive. — It  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  to  hear 
gentlemen  of  extensive  knowledge  and 
great  respectability,  argue,  that  this  bill  is 
one  of  the  best  measures  that  can  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  interest  of  the  old  West-India 
islands.  That  it  will  prevent  foreigners  from 
procuring  slaves,  and  by  confining  the  Bri- 
tish supply  to  our  own  islands,  render  them 
cheaper  to  ourselves. — As  before  observed, 
both  the  eastern  and  western'  coasts  of  Afri- 
ca are  open  to  all  nations ;  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  French,  the  Americans,  the 
Portugueze,  the  Danes,  the  Spaniards,  or 
the  Dutch,  from  buying  slaves  on  that  coast 
as  well  as  die  English  :  there  was  a  time,  in- 
deed, when  these  traders  were  considered  by 
our  Guinea  captains  as  the  most  contempti- 
ble opponents  :  their  trade  extended  only  to 
the  purchase  of  refuse  slaves;  it  could  not 
be  otherwise;  thoy  had  bad  cargoes,  and 
did  not  understand  it :  but  see  what  industry 
and  encouragement  from  the  state  can  pro- 
duce ;  a  short  time,  previous  to  the  late 
war,  the  French  had  made  such  wonderful 
porgress,  that  they  drove  us  completely  out 
of  the  Angola  and  Whydah  trade  j  they  be- 
came our  most  formidable  rivals,  not  only 
in  the  Bight  and  on  the  Windward  coast, 
but  even  m  tjie  midst  of  our  own  settle- 


ments on  the  Gold  coast ;  and  what  is  more, 
they  went  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  brought  thousands  of  slaves  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  a  trade,  which  we 
are  not  permitted  to  attempt ;  and  there  is 
not  a  doubt,  had  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  France  and  its  colonies  continued  for  a 
few  years  longer,  but  with  such  great  en- 
couragements as  they  enjoyed,  and  such 
heavy  discouragements  as  we  suffered,  they 
would  have  wrested  the  whole  of  it  from 
us. — Now,  Sir,  there  is  nothing  extrava- 
gant in  supposing  that  other  nations  may  be 
encouraged  to  imitate  what  the  French  ef- 
fected with  so  much  success ;  there  wants 
only  the  occasion,  or  the  necessity  to  induce 
them  to  make  the  trial :  our  dereliction  of 
so  much  of  the  trade  will  be  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  others  to  profit  by  our  folly  :  to  the 
French  whenever  the  return  of  peace  will 
permit  it ;  to  the  American  states  imme- 
diately ;  but  the  necessity  must  have  a  more 
powerful  operation  on  the  Spaniards  in  par- 
ticular; they  have  already  learned  how 
much  it  is  their  interest  to  purchase  slaves 
for  themselves,  and  not  to  depend  upon  a 
precarious  and  humiliating  supply  from  the 
refuse  of  others :  sensible  of  this  truth, 
they  have  held  out  the  most  tempting  offers 
to  people  in  this  country  to  carry  on  the 
trade  from  their  ports,  wdiich,  if  the  pre- 
sent bill  should  pass,  there  will,  it  is  to  be 
fefcired,  be  numbers  ready  to  accept  as  soon 
as  apportunities  shall  offer  :  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, can  it  be  imagined  that  any  act 
of  the  legislature  of  this  country  will  be  a 
means  in  the  smallest  degree  of  hindering 
their  supply. — The  whole  of  the  British  ex- 
port of  slaves  from  Africa  amounts  to  about 
36,000  annually ;  of  these,  about  one  half 
go  to  the  service  of  the  established  British 
islands ;  one  fourth  to  the  surrended  colonies, 
and  the  remainder  to  foreigners,  chiefly  the 
Spaniards  and  Americans.  The  present  bill, 
therefore*,  is  intended  to  deprive  us  of  the 
trade  (allowing  5000  for  the  annual  supply 
to  the  surrendered  colonies)  for  13,000  slaves, 
of  which  pOOO  will  be  provided  by  other 
nations.  The  effect  of  such  a  measure  up- 
on our  West-India  colonies  must  necessarily 
be  this,  that  the  competition  against  us  be- 
ing so  greatly  increased,  and  on  die  other 
hand,  our  influence  in  the  market  propor- 
tionally lessened ;  it  will  be  impossible  for 
us  to  obtain  either  so  good  an  assortment, 
or  at  so  moderate  a  price  as  formerly,  all 
which  must  fall  upon  the  West-India  plant- 
er; and  further,  that  the  restraint  in  the 
West-Jndia  market  will  discourage  the  slave 
merchant  from  risking  his  property  even  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  the  supply  of  onr 
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and  more  especially  Jamaica,  be- 
cause if  he  cannot  sell  there,  he  will  have 
no  ulterior  resort. — I  think'  it,  altogether, 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more  to  shew 
that  it  behoves  the  West-India  planter, 
above  all  others,  to  oppose  the  present  bill, 
which  in  every  point  of  view  is  injurious  to 
his  interests}  because  it  not  only  i  renders 
more  uncertain  and  more  expensive  the 
supply  of  labourers  for  his  estates,  but  after 
having  got  them,  it  renders  those  very  la- 
bourers of  less  value  to  him,  by  limiting 
his  market,  if  he  has  occasion  to  sell  them.— 
It  is  a  most  erroneous  notion,  that  our 
islands  have  but  little  concern  in  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  British  slave  merchant  5 
the  planter  must  share  in  the  burthens  of 
the  merchant ;  one  strong  proof  of  this  is, 
the  present  enormous  price  of  slaves,  occa- 
sioned in  a  great  degree  by  American  com- 
petition unrestricted  by  limitations. — The 
length  of  this  letter  deters  me  from  offering 
observations  on  the  consequences,  that  must 
result  from  the  loss  of  those  valuable  re- 
turns, of  bullion,  dying  stuffs,  &c.  which 
are  so  important  to  our  colonies  and  manu- 
factories ;  I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the 
Subject  without  adding  a  quotationfrom  alet- 
ter  which  the  last  packet  brought  me  from  a 
respectable  gentleman,  who,  encouraged  by 
his  Majesty's  proclamation,  established  him- 
self as  a  planter  at  Surinam. — "  The  cla- 
"  rnour  here  (against  the  order  in  council 
"  in  August  last  for  prohibiting  the  impor- 
"  tation  of  slaves)  is  universal ;  the  Dutch 
C(  say,  and  very  truly,  that  when  they  sur- 
"  rendered  to  the  Eritish,  their  faith  vvas 
"  pledged  that  Surinam  should  enjoy  the 
*'  same  privileges  with  the  others  (his  Ma- 
**  jesty's)  colonies.  The  new  beginners,  on 
*'  estates,  are  ruined  by  the  order ;  and  the 
"  holders  of  uncultivated  lots,  that  they  j 
tc  have  paid  for,  and  upon  which  they  have 
"  paid  all  the  taxes,  &c.  are  pour  a insi  dire,  j 
"  deprived,   if  not  of  their  property,   of  all  ! 
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"  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Spaniards,  or -, 
"  the  devil." — I  have  been  induced  to  give 
you  the  above-  quotation  from  having  hc-trd 
it  mentioned  in  the  House  upon  the  report 
of  the  bill,  that  the  planters  themselves 
had  evinced  no  dissatisfaction  at  the  prohibi- 
tion.— lam,  Sir,  your  constant  reader,  and 
obedient  servant.— C.S. — 26th  April,  1806. 


the 


the  right  of 


value   of  it  j   namely, 

*f  cultivation.  From  the  construction  our 
*f  lieut. -governor  has  put  upon  the  order 
**,  and  the  conditions  annexed  to  obtaining 
"  the  limited  supply,  the  order  amounts  to 
"  a  prohibition,  insomuch,  that  I  do  not 
*'*  expect  to  see  any  more  negroes  sold  here 
*'  publicly.  If  there  exists  a  cause  stronger 
"  than  another  that  makes  the  negroes  dis- 
**  satisfied,  it  is  the  want  of  women,  par- 
"  ticularly  upon  the  new  plantations  in  the 
where  you  will  frequently 
estates  with  100  men  and  5  women. 
In  fact,  government  must  extend  the  im- 
portation hero,  for  a  short  time,  or  else' 
the  colony  had  better  be  in  the  hands  of 


Saramacca, 
find 
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mr.  windham's  plat?. 

Sir, Your   indulgence  to  my  letter  of 

the  8th  instant,  emboldens  me  to  attempt  a 
few  further  observations  on  the  proposed 
change  in  military  affairs.  However  much 
the  vain  and  the  weak  may  feel  the  loss  of 
their  empty  titles,  and  gaudy  trappings,  by 
the  change  of  the  volunteers,  I  am  persuaded 
the  principal  cause  of  that  ferment  now 
existing  in  the  country  is,  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
tinction admitted  by  the  new  plan,  by  winch 
the  richer  classes  are  to  be  allowed  to  amuse 
themselves  in  the  present  trifling  system  • 
and  which  gives  to  the  training",  which  if 
borne  by  all,  would  have  been  a  hardship  to 
none ,  the  odious  appearance  of  oppression 
on  the  lower  classes. '  An  absurd  outcry  has 
been  raised  against  the  plan  of  mixing  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men  at  these  drills. 
I  should  like  much  to  know  what  infection 
in  body  or  in  mind,  the  most  delicate  or  con- 
scientious can  inhale,  by  standing  or  moving 
in  a  line,  where  silence  and  order  must  be 
the  basis  of  every  operation.  It  surely  can- 
not be  any  of  those,  who  as  officers  of  the 
volunteers,  have  been  in  the  daily  habit  of 
coaxing,  begging  and  beseeching  every  shoe 
black  in  their  corps  to  favour  them  with 
their  attention,  who  are  so  squeamishly  scru- 
pulous. But,  Sir,  without  forming  any  asy- 
lum, merely  for  the  convenience  of  such 
men.  they  have  the  option  of  another  species 
of  service,  in  the  ranks  of  the  yeomanry, 
which  under  proper  regulations  will  in  time 
of  need  be  found  a  most  useful  description  of 
force,  and  well  adapted  for  every  purpose  of 
desultory  warfare.  These  corps  should  be 
arranged  in  squadrons,  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  with  rank  of  captain,  and  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  these  squadrons  should  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  Of 
cavalry  3  not  a  general,  followed  by  inspec- 
tors, aids-de-camp,  &c.  8rc. ;  but  under  an 
intelligent  and  active  officer,  who  would  be 
more  properly  termed  an  instructor  than  an 
inspector,  whose  duty  and  authority  should 
enable  him  to  act,  not  to  look  and  bow  to 
these  men.  This  officer  of  course  should  be', 
appointed  by  his  Majesty,  and  in  the  anru;. 
The  abuses  that  have  taken  place  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  inspectors,  Will  show  the 
necessity  of  this  latter  regulation.    The  rubs 
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under  which  these  were  appointed  will  be 
found  in  the  Register,  Vol.  IV.  page  499. 
A-d  after  reading  these  rules,  I  would  ask 
any  man,  if  he  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
list  of  these  inspectors,  field  officers  whose 
laurels  were  gained  in  the  fencibles  or  mili- 
tia ;  officers,  who  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
had  sold  out  of  the  army  to  the  best  bidder  ; 
or,  least  of  all,  officers  who  had  been  order- 
ed to  quit  the  service  ?  Can  we  wonder,  Sir, 
at  the  complaints  against  these  men,  or  at 
their  fulsome  compliments  ?  Who  can  have 
so  perverted  the  meaning  of  distinguished  re- 
putation, as  to  recommend  such  appoint- 
ments ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  I  can- 
not suppose  it  possible  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  could  be  the  person.  If  he  had  ad- 
vised such  a  measure,  I  cannot  think  Mr. 
Windham  woidd  point  him  out  as  the  fittest 
person,  in  whose  hands  the  rewards  and  ho- 
nours of  the  soldier  are  to  be  deposited.  Be- 
fore I  conclude  this  letter,  I  cannot  help 
joining  my  regret  at  the  adoption  of  the 
.German  troops,  more  particularly  at  seeing 
British  dragoons,  at  this  moment  dismount 
ed,  to  be  sent  to  defend  colonies,  and  deli- 
vering their  horses  to  Germans  to  defend 
our  own  country.  This  is  not  the  system  to 
which  we  looked  forward,  when  under  the 
enlightened  and  liberal  genius  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, nor  can  I  help  suspecting  that  the  same 
temporising  policy,  so  strongly  pourirayed  in 
the  other  branches  of  the  government,  cramps 

his  energies  in  the  military  department. 

I  am,  Sir, your  most  obedient  servant.  Miles. 
Jpril  2S,  1806. 

HANOVERIAN    WAR. 

Sir, 1  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with 

a  few  hasty  remarks  on  Mr.  Fox's  late  speech, 
on  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  Message  to  Par- 
liament. Whether  my  observations  may 
coincide  with  your  opinion  on  the  subject,  I 
know  not;  but  in  one  point,  I  think  we 
shall  agree ;  that  discussion  must  lead  to  good 
inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  the  ascertainment  of 
facts,  and  the  establishment  of  political  truth ; 
and  that  these  are  times,  which  demand,  on 
great  public  occasions,  a  manly  avowal  of 
opinions,  without  regard  to  individual  ad- 
vantage, party  prejudices,  or  public  clamour. 

With  all  the  impressive  eloquence  that 

could  flow  from  elevated  genius,  and  an  ar- 
dent and  generous  mind,  Mr.  Fox  held  out 
to  merited  censure,  the  disgraceful  policy  of 
the  Prussian  cabinet.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  (nationally  speaking)  animated 
with  a  spirit  too  similar  to  his  own,  not  to 
feel,  as  he  would  wish,  a  general  sentiment 
of  indignation.  But,  Sir,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  one  part  of  his  Majesty's  decla- 
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ration,  rendered  still  more  important  by  its 
cordial  adoption  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  avows  that 
he  felt  particular  pleasure  in  announcing  it 
to  the  Prussian  minister.  I  mean  his  Ma- 
jesty's explicit  assurance,  that  "  no  couve- 
"  nience  of  political  arrangement  shall  in- 
"  duce  him  to  consent  to  the  alienation  of 

"  the  Electorate." Now,  this  leads  to  a 

conclusion,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
alarming  to  every  man  who  feels  the  pres- 
sure of  the  war  ;  (and  who  is  there  that  is 
not  tremblingly  alive  to  such  feelings  ?)  for 
it  holds  out  to  us  the  comfortable  prospect, 
that  our  cabinet  will  be  little  inclined  to  any 
negociation,  which  shall  not  have  for  its  la- 
sis  the  restoration  of  this  Electorate.  To 
how  formidable  a  distance  does  this  throw 
our  prospect  of  peace  !  And,  after  all,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  does  the  object  appear  to  any  man 
of  plain  understanding  to  be  attainable,  un- 
less under  circumstances,  and  in  consequence 
of  events  on  the  Continent,  which  do  not,  at 
this  moment,  present  themselves  as  at  all 
probable  to  the  most  sanguine  imagination  ? 
— Sir,  what  I  would  wish  to  depreciate,  is 
the  very  thing  which  seems  now  aimed  at,  as 
if  by  general  consent  of  all  parties  ;  namely, 
an  attempt  to  interest  the  generous  feelings 
of  Englishmen  at  the  expense  of  their  judg- 
ment :  "  never  give  up  the  loyal  inhabitants 
"  of  Hanover,"  cries  Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  echoes  the  injunction.  When. 
they  do  agree  at  St.  Stephens,  as  Mr.  Puff 

says,  "  their'  unanimity  is  wonderful." 

But,  Sir,  is  it  consistent  with  a  genuine  spi- 
rit of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  to  ask  these 
orators  of  congenial  fire  to  descend  from  the 
clouds,  and  inform  us  in  the  first  place,  how 
the  restoration  of  these  territories  is  to  be  ef- 
fected, and  in  the  next,  (if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  whisper  the  question)  how  far  the  ob- 
ject is  worth  attaining  ?  That  his  Majesty 
must  feel  a  fond  attachment  to  the  domi- 
nions of  his  ancestors  is  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  every  man  of  a  generous  mind 
must  sympathise  in  his  grief  and  indignation  t 
at  the  unprincipled  aggression  which  has 
torn  them  from  his  possession.  But,  were 
not.  the  advice  more  sage,  though  perhaps 
less  palatable,  that  should  rather  endeavour 
to  reconcile  him  to  an  inevitable  loss,  than 
encourage  wild  and  rash  hopes  of  redeeming 
it  ?  In  spite  of  local  attachments,  true  Bri- 
tish interests  must  ever  be  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  a  British  Sovereign  ;  and  it  were  al- 
most treason  to  suppose  it  possible  that  his 
Majesty  could  wish,  his  cabinet  advise,  or  his 
people  acquiesce  in,  the  protraction  of  a 
hopeless  contest,  or  the  sacrifice  of  any  great 
national  object,  for  the  redemption  of  conti- 
nental dominion. Sir,    these    times  of 
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strange  event  are  pregnant  with  incidents  of 
calamity,  with  losses,  and  privations.  In 
those  of  an  humbler  station  the  progress  of 
its  deterioration  is  less  observeable,  but  not 
less  constant  and  oppressive,  while  those  in 
the  highest,  who  could  in  happier  periods, 
almost  mock  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  are 
now  subject  to  its  most  terrible  reverses. 
When  we  contemplate  empires  reduced  to 
comparative  insignificance,  kingdoms  torn 
from  theif  ancient  dynasties,  and  free  nations 
subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke,  we  shall  the  less 
wonder  and  repine  at  the  separation  of  Ha- 
nover from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  j  and 
if  we  can  preserve  to  our  Sovereign  the  lat- 
ter, unimpaired  in  splendour,  dignity,  and 
power,  though  we  may  regret  the  loss  of  the 
former,  as  an  evil,  we  ought  to  be  grateful 
for  the  comparative  good. — Unhappily,  there 
appears  an  unavoidable  necessity  for  our 
Sovereign  and  his  people,  for  the  present,  to 
give  way  to  the  dreadful  change  in  the  state 
of  the  Continent,  produced  by  events,  which 
ttie  sagacity  of  Mr.  Fox  foresaw,  and  which 
iin  administration  conducted  by  him  might' 
have  averted,  but  which  noiv  are  not  to  be 
cured  and  controuled.  At  the  same  time 
this  necessary  acquiescence  should  be  coupled 
with  a  firm,  steady  determination  to  defend 
all  the  blessings  and  advantages,  which  our 
insular  situation  has  hitherto  preserved  to  us, 
and  which  it  cannot  fail  ever  to  secure,  if  we 
unite  prudence  with  energy,  and  husband 
our  ample  resources.  But,  Mr.  Cobbett,  I 
protest  against  all  fits  of  philanthropic  fury ; 
against  ail  wild  denunciations ;  against  "all 
ra.di  vows  of  continuing  to  make  war  for 
unattainable,  or  unimportani  objects.— — 
What  I  had  intended  for  the  loose  occupa- 
tion of  an  hour,  has  grown  to  unallowable 
diffuseness.  I  had  intended  to  touch  on  the 
consequences  of  the  present  change  to  his 
Majesty's  Hanoverian  subjects,  for  I  must 
be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether,  in  the  actual 
state  of  the  Continent,  it  is  altogether  so 
much  to  their  disadvantage  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. I  should  also,  with  reluctance,  ad- 
vert to  a  sort  of  side  wind  inuendo,  in  Mr. 
Fox's  speech,  as  to  the  importance  of  Hano- 
ver as  an  appendage  to  Gieat  Britain:  a 
position  which,  1  think,  it  would  require  all 
his  ingenuity  to  maintain  seriously. — If  this 
letter,  subject  to  such  compression  and  alte- 
ration as  you  think  fit,  or  any  part  of  it  ap- 
pear worth  notice,  it  is  at  your  and  the  pub- 
lic service.  If  not,  my  object  wijl  be  gain- 
ed, if  it  only  leads  you  to  reflect  on,  and  dis- 
cuss the  subject  it  contains  with  your  usual 
keenness  of  research,  and  boldness  of  re- 
mark.-— — Bjutannwus. 


Sir,- 


COLONIAL    SERVICE. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  you,  un- 
der date  the  30th  of  March,  inserted  in  your 
Register  of  the  5th  of  April,  Major  Cart- 
wright  puts  the  following  queries  to  you. — ■ 
"  But  now,  Mr.  Cobbett,  let  me,  in  my 
"  turn,  ask  you,  if  you  have  duly  consider - 
"  ed,  the  demands  of  men  for  all  foreign 
"  services,  before  the  residue  becomes  ap- 
"  plicable  to  home  defence  ?  Where  you 
"  shall  have  provided  garrisons  for  Gibral- 
"  tar,  Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  ar- 
"  mies  for  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and 
"  all  our  West  India  Islands;  other  armies 
"  for  our  widely  extended  Asiatic  Uomi- 
"  nions;  and  our  Asiatic  wars;  others 
"  again  for  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Ireland  ; 
"  besides  a  disposeable  force  for  Mediterra- 
"  nean  or  other  expeditions  ;  how  many  of 
"  your  200,000  men  will  be  left  at  home  ; 
"  and  after  making  the  necessary  deduc- 
"  (joins  for  raw  recruits,  remain  as  our  efti- 

"  cient  defence  ?" Forcibly  struck  with 

difficulties;  similar  to  the  preceding  ;  a  gen- 
tleman who,' for  sometime,  had  a  seat  in 
the  present  Parliament,  was  induced  to  sub- 
mit the  following  ideas  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  there,  though  they  were  ut- 
tered with  some  degree  of  confusion,  from 
his  want  of  the  habit  of  public  speaking,  or 
ability  to  arrange  them,  they  so  far  attracted 
notice,  that  one  of  the  late  ministry,  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  principal,  de- 
sired to  have  them  in  writing;  and  they 
were  accordingly,  hastily  thrown  upon  paper 

and  delivered  to  him. Previously  to  the 

gentleman's  vacating  his  seat,  the  substance 
of  them  was  also  transmitted  to  Mr.  Fox. — I 
am  not  without  apprehension,  Mr.  Cobbett, 
from  the  contempt  with  which,  if  I  recollect 
right,  you  have  in  some  part  of  your  work, 
spoken  of  the  people,  of  whom  my  opinion 
is  very  different,  that  these  ideas  may  meet 
with  but  an  unfavourable  reception  from 
you,  and  I  have  an  additional  reason  to  sus- 
pect this,  from  not  having  observed  any  sub- 
sequent notice  bestowed  on  them,  by  those 
to  whom  they  were  origmally  submitted.-"— 
At  all  events,  however,  I  will  now  ven- 
ture to  lay  them  before  you,  confident  that 
you  will  endeavour  to  dismiss,  as  far  as  in 
your  power,  all  undue  prejudice  from  your 
mind,  and  after  obtaining  information  from 
those  able  to  furnish  it,  afford  the  subject 
a  candid  consideration.  They  were  then  as 
follows  :  viz.  "  From  what  has  pa.ssed  lately 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  our  West-In- 
dian colonies  appear  exposed  to  new  and  im- 
minent dange.',  both  -inte'iialand  external, 
and  it  is,   thereiore,  the  part  of  prudence  to 
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make  early  provision  to  meet  its  occurrence 
— It  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  Negroes  of 
our  colonies  unacquainted  with  the  success 
of  their  brethren,  or  unanimated  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  at  some  period  or  other 
to  imitate  their  example  *.— The  West-In- 
dian islands  have  hitherto  furnished  few,  or 
no  resources  of  offensive  war  to  their  Euro- 
pean masters,  and  their  exterior  means  of  de- 
fence can  no  longer  be  relied  on  as  formerly. 
In  the  event  of  an  attack  from  without, 
abetted  by  internal  commotion,  it  woulo  cer- 
tainly be  found  insufficient,  except  provided 
on  a  scale  much  larger  than  can  be  arfordedj 
consistent  with  the  pressing  necessity  of 
keeping_our  forces,  as  much  concentered  as 
possible  at  home.  The  destructive  ravages 
which  the  climate  of  die  West-Indies  have 
ever  been  found  to  make  in  the  constitutions 
of  our  countrymen,  must  also  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  keep  up,  even  our  present 
establishment  of  troops  in  them ;  for,  I  ima- 
gine no  circumstance  opposes  so  strong  an 
objection  to  the  regular  military  service  of 
the  state,  both  amongst  the  officers  and  pri- 
vates, as  the  idea  of  being  ordered  to  the 
West  Indies.  "  Quae  nempe  et  nostro  le-. 
thum  miserabile  fratri  attulit.  Hie  misero^ 
frater  adempte  mihi." — It  was  these  consi- 
derations that  induced  me  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament  (on  the  10th  of 
August)  to  hazard  a  suggestion,  which  if 
adopted,  I  fondly  hoped,  might  in  a  great 
degree  provide  for  our  colonial  demand  for 
troops,  both  for  defensive  and  offensive  pur- 
poses, and  consequently,  add  materially  to 
the  disposeable  strength  of  our  own  country. 
—1  assumed  that  we  held  a  dominion  in  the 
East,  over  a  population  of  fifty  millions  of 
enlightened  and  obedient  subjects ;  which 
population  of  itself,  probably,  was  not  infe- 
rior in  number  to  the  host,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  government  of  France.  I  stated, 
however,  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  aver  that 
our  fellow  subjects  in  the  East,  were  physi- 
cally equal  in  energy  or  strength  to  the  har- 
dy sons  of  more  northern  regions,  in  which 
I  Woald  on  no  account,  propose  to  bring 
them  to  combat  f.  That  as  they  were  ne- 
vertheless capable  of  a  very  high  degree  of 

*  E.  G.  Late  occurrences  in  Trinidad. 

•f-  I  am  as  well  aware  as  the  author  of  the 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation  can  be 
Of  the  difference  between  European  and  In- 
dian Hoops,  although  i  do  not  think  the  dif- 
ference now  prevails  to  die  degree  which  it 
did,  whin  the  Roman  Historian  wrote,  from 
whom  he  quotes,  or  that  calf  Indian  batta- 
lions would  disgrace  themselves  if  brought 


military  discipline,  possessed  great  bravery, 
and  had  manifested  a  fidelity  to  our  cause,  in 
difficulties  unexampled  3  and,  as  his  Majesty 
possessed  other  dominions  situated  in  cli- 
mates similar  to  their  own ;  I  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  these,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
force  entertained,  if  raised  for  the  express 
purpose,  and  under  due  precautions,  might 
be  advantageously  drawn  from  our  posses* 
sions  in  the  East.  That  this  part  of  the 
force  would  be  found  the  best  adapted  to  the 
service.  That  it  would  prove  alike  capable 
of  resisting  the  vertical  sun  of  the  day,  as  the 
pernicious  damp  of  the  night.  That  by  be- 
coming a  counterpoise  to  the  Negro  popula- 
tion, it  would  afford  security  to  the  planters 
against  their  insurrections ;  and  scour  the 
mountains  and  woods  when  they  might  re- 
tire to  them.  That  were  these  troops  en* 
couraged  to  take  their  families  with  them  to 
the  islands,  aided  also  by  other  means,  that 
might  be  adopted,  of  peopling  them  in  part 
from  the  East,  in  process  of  time  they  would 
produce  a  race  of  orderly  and  industrious 
freemen,  both  to  cultivate  and  defend  them  j 
and,  in  the  end,  do  away  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  the  odious  and  atrocious 
practice  of  the  slave  trade.  Finally,  that  it 
would  materially  economise  the  valuable 
lives  of  our  own  countrymen.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  particular  propositions 
that  immediately  suggest  themselves;  others* 
no  doubt  would  be  required  for  bringing  the 

plan  to  maturity  and  perfection. »-I.  That 

the  troops  destined  for  the  West- Indies 
might  be  best  qualified  to  resist  the  effects  of 
the  climate,  they  should  be  levied  from  the 
maritime  or  most  southern  parts  of  Bengal/ 
especially  Chittagong,  Orissa,  the  Coasts  of 
Coromandel  and  Malabar  ;  the  air  and  cli- 
mate of  which  places,  I  am  persuaded  Would 
be  found  to  correspond  with  the  West- In-, 
dies.  The  natives  of  the  upper  and  dry  re- 
gions of  Hindustan,  would  prove  as  little  able 

to  resist  their  effects,  as  Europeans. II, 

That  the  several  corps  should  be  composed  of 
young  able  bodied  men,  as  many  of  whom 
as  could  be  induced  to  do  so,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  their  families  with  them. — > 
III.  That  they  should  be  enlisted  for  a  term 
of  years  (probably  not  less  dian  seven)  with 
the  certain  assurance  of  being  furnished  with 
the  means  of  returning  to  their  own  coun- 
try, when  their  time  of  service  had  expired, 
by  the  vessels  which  might  bring  recruits 
for  their   several  corps.     (To  be  contiuued.J 


in  contact  with  the  troops  of  [Caples,  or  with 
some  others  of  Italy.     Vide  page  88,  in  the 

note. 
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*'  To  all  these  points  we  beg  the  best  attention  of  your  honourable  House.  We  beseech  you  to  puisue  with 
"  effect  what  you  bee;an  with  so  much  honour.  We  entreat  you  not  to  relax  in  your  efforts  till  yoa 
"  have  brought  Viscount  Melville  to  condign  punishment,  and  given  to  all,  ivho  shad  be  found  to  hone 
"  committed  similar  crimes,  a  signal  demonstration,  that,  in  the  representatives  of  the  fepple,  instead  o!  alict- 
"  tors  of  their  iniquities,  they  will  find  only  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  nation,  and  the  aealcu-.  vhVdica- 
**  tors  of  the  laws.'' — Petition  of  i  11 1  Electors  ok  Westmii.stlk,  seconded  by  M».  Fox,  and  pie- 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  him,  on  the  3d  oi  May,  1805. 
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TO    THE 

ELECTORS  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

LETTER  I. 
Gentlemen, — A  year  and  some  few 
days  have  now  passed,  since  we  (for  I  was 
one  amongst  you)  met  in  Palace- Yard,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  proceedings  then  going 
forward,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  against 
Lord  Viscount  Melville.  I  need  not  recal 
to  your  minds  the  marks  of  approbation, 
with  which,  on  that  day,  we  received  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Fox;  and,  more  especially 
that  part  of  it,  where  he  expressed  his  sus- 
picions as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  ministers, 
who  had  just  then  pioposed  to  establish  a 
board  of  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  abuses  in  the  MILITARY 
Department.  Consonant,  in  principle,  with 
this  speech  of  Air.  Fox,  was  the  Petition, 
which  we  resolved  upon,  which  we  signed, 
which  we  authorised  him  to  present  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  lie  did  so  pre- 
sent in  less  than  two  hours  after  we  had 
signed  it,  and  the  closing  words  of  which  I 
have  taken  as  a  motto  to  this  letter,  being 
the  first  of  a  series,  which  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  address  to  you,  upon  matters  con- 
nected witli  the  receipt  and  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  money,  a  liberty  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  excuse,  when  you- consi- 
der that  a  just  application  of  the  heavy  taxes 
that  we  pay,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  whatever  we  now  have, 
whether  of  property  or  of  liberty,  and  also 
to  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy  itself. 

The  Commission  above-mentioned  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Commission  of  Military 
Inquiry  was,  soon  afterwards,  formed  and 
established  by  act  of  parliament;  being  the 
act  45  Geo.  II I.  chap.  4}\  Mr.  Pitt  the  then 
minister,  nominated  the  members  of  this 
board,  which  has  proceeded  in  i:s  functions, 
and  its  First  Report  bus  been  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons  nearly  ttco 
months,  it  having  been  bid  there  on  the 
20th  of  March  last,  and  having  been  or- 
dered to   be  printed  on  the  21st  of  March. 


, _ re;.}. 

The  whole  of  tins  Report,  together  with 
the  Appendix,  are  comprised  in  113  pages 
of  loose  print ;  and,  this  is  a  quantity  oi' 
printing,  which,  at  any  one  of  the  great 
printing  offices  in  London,  cau  be  brought 
forth  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  important  facts  brought  to  light  by 
this  Report  it  shall  next  be  my  endeavour 
to  state  to  you  ;  but,  first  of  all,  it  v.  ill  be 
proper  that  we  retrace,  and  fix  in  bur 
minds,  what  has  happened  as  to  changes  in 
the  offices  of  government  ;  because,  we 
shall  find  occasion,  as  we  go  along,  to  take 
these  changes  into  view,  in  connection  with 
the  proceedings  relative  to  the  public  mo- 
ney. Mr.  Pitt  died  in  January  last,  where- 
upon a  change  in  the  ministry  took  place ; 
and,  to  our  common  satisfaction,  this  change 
introduced  into  the  king's  councils,  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Giiey  (now  Lord 
Howick)  and  Lo:;n  Henry  Petty,  all 
of  whom  had  eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves in  those  laudable  efforts,  of  which  we 
so  highly  approved  and  with  so  much  grati- 
tude acknowledged,  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Viscount  Melville.  But,  Gentlemen,  in  the 
expression  of  these,  our  approbation  and« 
gratitude,  by  what  feeling  were  we  anima- 
ted*? By  that  of  personal  hostility"?  By 
hatred  of  the  person  of  Lord  Viscount  Mel- 
ville? By  an  envious  desire  to  come  at  his 
places  and  his  emoluments  ?  No  :  but  by  a 
love  of  public  justice  .  justice  upon  the 
principles  of  the  ancient  and  righteous  laws 
of  England,  which  respect  not  persons,  but 
the   vengeance    of   which   fails    with   equal 


:ifjht 


the  'high   and  upon  the  low. 


and  which,  in  admitting,  oat  of  revereh  •-■ 

to  the  person  of  the  King,  that  he.  can  to 
no  tutong,  fall,  with  undiminished  weight, 
upon  the  -person  of  those  councillors,  \. '  • 
may  advise  wrong,  under  the  royal  autho- 
rity; to  be  done. 

Acting,  ourselves,  from  ari  impulse  so 
disinterested  and  so  perfectly  consonant 
with  the  principles  of  impartial  justice,  we, 
in  hailing  the  above-mentioned  change  in 
the  councils  of  His  M.ye  :ty,   hailed  the  day 
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when  those  principles,  vigorously  acted  up- 
on, were  about  to  work  a  reformation  in 
every  department,  connected  with  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  of  4(5  millions  of  mo- 
ney, now  annually  raised  out  of  the  truits 
of '  our  labour ;  and,  amongst  these  depart- 
ments, our  eyes  were  naturally  directed, 
as  to  a  great  and  primary  object,  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquiries  to  be  made  in  the 
MILITARY  Department,  in  which  depart- 
ment there  is  now  annually  expended  up- 
wards of  1 8  millions  of  money.  I  will  not 
Gentlemen,  that  we  have  looked  in 
I  will  not  say,  that  our  expectations 
in  this  respect,  have  actually  been  disap- 
pointed. But,  I  cannot  refrain  from  say- 
ing, nor  from  endeavouring  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  First  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Military  Inquiry 
has  been  before  the  House  of  Commons  for 
nearly  two  months ;  and  that,  as  yet,  no 
proceeding  whatever  has  thereon  taken 
place,  though,  as  I  think,  you  will  be  fully 
convinced,  this  Report  contains  matter  full 
as  worthy  of  parliamentary  proceedings  as 
any  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  Tenth 
Report  of  Naval  Inquiry. 

The  subject  of  this  First  Report  of  the 
Military  Commissioners  is  an  inquiry  relative 
to  the  money  concerns  of  the  BARRACK 
DEPARTMENT,  of  which  Lieutenant- 
general  DeLancky  was  at  die  head,  under 
the  title  of  '  "  Barrack-Master  General," 
from  May  1794,  until  November  1S04, 
when  he  resigned  his  office.  A  person  ot 
the  name  of  GREENWOOD,  an  army 
agent,  was,  until  the  resignation  of  De  Lan- 
cev  (whose  titles  we  will,  for  brevity's  sake, 
now.  omit)  Agent  or  Treasurer  to  the  Bar- 
rack -Office. 

It  appears,  from  the  Report  and  the  ac- 
companying documents,  that  the  money  for 
the  public  service,  in  the  Barrack-Depart- 
ment, was,  as  it  issued  from  the  Treasury, 
not  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  England,  but  was 
held  by  Greenwood*,  and,  it  further  ap- 
pears, that  this  Greenwood,  who  received 
a  salary  of  «£ 530  a  year,  had  in  his  hands  an 
average  sum  of  32,5001.  of  the  public  mo- 
ney during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  he  was 
the  Treasurer,  The  interest  of  32,5001.  for 
one  year,  at  .">  per  centum,  is  1,6251.  and, 
when  we  consider  the  length  of  lime,  we 
shall  find,  that,  by  this  mode  of  lodging  the 
public  money,  the  gains  to  Greenwood, 
or  some  oilier  person,  must  have  been 
immense,  and  that  the  loss  to  the  public 
must  have  been  of  correspondent  amount. 

Hut  this  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  to 
what  has  come  to  light  with  fegard  to  the 
public  money  appropriated  and   used  by  De 


Lancey  himself,  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
securing  himself  against  losses,  made,  at 
different  tunes,  great  charges  under  the 
head  of  contingencies,  and  thus  drew  out  of 
the  Treasury  great  sums,  which  still  remain 
unaccounted  for,  and  which  are  now  actually 
due  to  the  public.  But,  lest  I  should  be  ac- 
cused of  misrepresentation,  I  will  here 
quote    the    Report    itself,  requesting    you, 

gentlemen,  to  pay  great  attention  to  it. 

"  In  answer  to  the  precept  of  the  Board, 
"  Lieut.  Gen.  De  Lancey  furnished  us  with 
"  certain  statements  and  accounts,  from 
"  which  there  results  a  balance  due  to  the 
"  public  of  0,8651.  4s.  being  so  much  which 
"  Lieut.  Gen.  De  Lancey  has  drawn  from 
"  the  Treasury  beyond  the  amount  which 
"  he  states  to  be  due  to  him  ;  but,  on  refe- 
"  rence  to  the  items  of  these  accounts,  it 
"  appears  to  us  that  a  much  larger  sum  is 
"  due  to  the  public.  Lieut.  Gen.  De  Lancey 
"  takes  credit  in  every  year  for  allowance? 
"  and  emoluments  under  three,  heads:  — 
"  1.  His  pay  as  Barrack  Master  General, 
"  and  General  Officer  on  the  Staff.  2.  His 
"  travelling  expences.  3.  His  contingen- 
"  cies  for  additional  charge  and  responsible 
"  lity  upon  unsettled  accounts,  at  one  per 
"  cent,  on  the  expenditure  of  the  barrack 

"  department  in    each   year. The  two 

first  heads  have  been  made  subjects  of  in- 
quiry,   ami   the  observations  which  may 
arise  on  them  will  be  hereafter  noticed  ; 
the  third  is  the  transaction  to  which   we 
have  before  alluded  ;  and  it  is  of  so  im- 
portant and  singular   a  nature,  that  we 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  con- 
siderations which   arise  on   it,  to  make 
this  partial  report.     'Hie  Lieut.  Gen.  in- 
forms us,   that  he    takes   credit  for  this 
sum   on  account  of  contingent  charges, 
such  as,  "  upon  the   making  up  and  set- 
"  fling  his  accounts,  he  shall  bring  against 
"  the  public  ;"  and  in  an  explanatory  pa- 
per on  this  subject,    he  adds,  "  that  feel- 
"  ing  most   acutely   the   critical  situation 
"  in  which  he  has  been  placed,   not  only 
"  with  respect  to  the  losses  to  which  he 
"  must  be  subjected  from  the  mode  to  be 
"  applied  to  the  settlement  of    his  ac- 
:  "  counts,    but  likewise    from  the.  delay 
:  "  which  has  taken  place*    and  which  has 
:  '*  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  recover 
'■  *'  ing  disallowances  from  the  subordinate 
;   "  accountants  j     he  therefore,    in    order 
'  "  to    indemnify     himself    from     losse* 
'■  "  which  may  arise  upon   the  settlement 
'  "  of  his  accounts,    found  himself  under 
'  "  the  necessity  of  availing  himself  of  the 
'  "  authority  granted   to  him  of  making 
(  "  contingent  charges,  and  stating  a  saw 
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"  "  in  his  contingent  account  for  additional 
"  "  charge  and  responsibility  to  which  in 
"  "  justice  he  ought  not  to  have  been  sub- 
'<  "  jected."  Admitting  that  losses  are 
"  likely  to  accrue,  and  for  the  cause  assigned, 
"  it  yet  does  not  occur  to  us  that  Lieut.  Gen. 
*'  De  Lancey  can  indemnifv  himself  against 
"  such  losses  or  disallowances,  by  appropri- 
"  ating  to  himself  so  considerable  a  sum  of 
"  the  public  money;  since  this  appropria- 
"  tion  must,  in  passing  his  accounts,  be  dis- 
"  allowed  equally  with  any  other  charges 
"  for  which  no  voucher  nor  authority  is  pro- 
"  duced.  It  is  observable  that  Lieut.  Gen. 
"  De  Lancey  introduced  a  similar  charge 
"  of  one  pound  one  shilling  per  centum  on 
tc  the  barrack  expenditure  into  his  early 
"  accounts,  submitted  to  examination  in  the 
"  war-office  in  ]  795  ;  which  charge,  from 
"  the  year  1794,  he  justi ties  on  the  ground 
"  that  the  "  War-Office  had  charged  him 
"  "  with  large  sums  which  he  had  never 
*'  "received;"  and  for  the  period  previous 
"  to  1/94,  on  the  ground,  that  he  consi- 
"  dered  his  "  increased  responsibility  to 
"  "  take  place  from  the  commencement  of 
"  "his  account."  But  the  fact  of  the.  in- 
"  troduction  of  this  charge  at  a  time  when 
"  no  delay  had  occurred  ;  its  being  after- 
"  wards  withdrawn  from  the  accounts 
"  which  were  passed  at  the  War  Office 
"  (withdrawn,,  as  he  states,  by  himself,  that 
"  "  no  delay  might  have  taken  place  in  the 
"  "  settlement  of  his  accounts  by  any 
"  "  questions  arising)  ;"  and  his  total  si- 
"  lence  on  this  subject  in  any  communica- 
"  tions  made  by  him  to  the  Select  Commit- 
"  tee  of  Finance  in  1J97>  tend  to  invali- 
"  date  the  reasons  adduced  in  its  justiflcn- 
'*  tion  ;  and  Lieut.  Gen.  De  Lancey  not 
"  shewing  any  authority  for  this  charge, 
"  amounting  to  88,9231.  we  are  of  opinion 
"  that  this  sum  should  be  added  to  his  ac- 
"  knowledged  balance  of  6,865l.  4s.  before- 
"  mentioned,  and  the  total  amount  repaid 
"  without  delay  to  the  account  of  the  present 
"  Barrack  Master  General  at  the  Bank  of 
"  England. — It  further  appears  to  us,  that 
*'  there  is  an  error  in  Lieut.  Gen.  De  Lan- 
"  cey's  personal  account,  the  correction  of 
"  which  will  add  to  this  balance.  Lieut. 
"  Gen.  De  Lancey  takes  credit  forf,570l.ls. 
*%  he  amount  of  a  warrant  granted  him  by 
"  the  War  Office  for  his  pay  and  allowances 
"  for  the  year  1 793  ;  these  charges  are  al- 
"  ready  included  in  the  two  first  items  of  his 
"  account,  and  amount  to  1(3261.  lO's.  which 
"  credit  must  therefore  be  cancelled,  and 
"  added  to  the  balance,  making  the  total 
"  sum  due  by  Lieut.  Gen.  De  Lancey  to  the 
"public    97,4151, !"      Mark  the  amount, 
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gentlemen  !  And,  let  us,  presently,  hear 
the  sentiments  of  the  ministers  with  regard 
to  the  absolute,  the  hard,  the  cruel  rtecrs- 
sity,  of  the  new  taxes  which  they  are    now 

imposing  upon   the    people. After  the 

above  statement  the  Commissioners  proceed 
thus  :  "  The  appropriation  of  so  large  a 
"  sum  to  an  unauthorised  use,  and  especi- 
"  ally  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  it  in  the 
"  last  ten  months  of  Lt.  G.  De  Lancey'* 
"  holding  the  office  of  Barrack  Master  Ge- 
"  neral,  afforded  strong  grounds  to  presume, 
"  that  the  statements  given  in  by  the  Bar- 
"  rack-Office,  on  which  the  Lords  of  the 
"  Treasury  proceeded  in  the  issues  of  money 
"  for  barrack  services,  were  not  the  correct 
"  documents  we  should  have  expected  them 
"  to  be  j  and,  our  inquiries  have  justified 
"  that  presumption.  The  current  services 
"  were  provided  for  by  monthly  statements, 
"  and  the  extra,  or  unforeseen  services  by 
"  subsequent  requisitions  or  estimates  ;  but 
"  the  existing  balances  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  Treasurer  were  nowhere  noticed,  nor  was 
"  any  allowance  or  deduction  made  for 
"  sums  received  for  rent  of  canteens,  and 
"  sale  of  dung,  and  re  payments  to  a  con- 
"  siderable  amount.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
"  fore,  how  funds  have  been  found  to  answer. 
"  the  drafts  of  Lieut.  Gen.  De  Lancey  on 
(t  his  personal,  account ;  and  by  reference  ti> 
"  Mr.  Greenwood's  examination,  it  will  be 
"  seen  in  what  manner  a  part  of  the  sums 
"  drawn  by  him  in  the  years  1803  and 
"1804,  has  been  appropriated."  This  is, 
indeed,  obvious  enough  ;  for,  from  the  ex- 
amination here  referred  to,  it  appears,  that, 
during  the  years  1803  and  1S04,  of  the 
sums  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury,  and  re- 
ceived by  Greenwood  on  account  of  the 
public  service,  four  sums,  amounting  to 
11,09G1.  were  immediately  carried  to  De 
Lancey's  private  account,  instead  of  being 
applied  to  meet  demands  upon  the  barrack  - 
department !  And,  observe,  gentlemen, 
that,  while  this  was  going  on,  De  Lancey 
was  receiving  pay  from  the  public,  that  is 
to  say  from  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  in 
part,  out  of  our  labour ;  from  this  source  he 
was  receiving  pay,  1  st,  as  Colonel  of  the 
17th  regiment  of  dragoons ;  2d,  as  Barrack 
Master  General ;  3d,  as  a  Lieut.  Gen.  upon  the 
Staff;  and  4th,  for  travelling  expenses  a? 
Barrack  Master  General,  at  the  average,  of 
about  lOOOl.  a  year  !  So  that,  in  the  whole, 
he  was  receiving,  in  pay  and  travelling  ex- 
penses, about  5;000l.  a  year,  and  in  mere 
pay  alone  about  4,000l.  a  year.  But,  before 
I  proceed  to  draw  the  comparison  between 
this  case  and  that  of  Lord  Viscount  Mel- 
ville and  Mr.  Trotter,  I  must  stop  fora>.mo- 
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ment  to  beseech  your  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  several  offices,  for  the  filling  of  which 
this  person  was  receiving  pay  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  people.  As  colonel  of  the 
17th  regiment  of  dragoons,  it  was3  unques- 
tionably incumbent  upon  him,  to  superin- 
tend the  affairs  of  that  regiment;  for,  to 
what  end  is  a  colonel  appointed  to  a  regiment; 
to  what  end  is  he  paid  a  thousand  or  two 
a  year  for  filling  that  office ;  to  what  end  is 
there  any  such  rank,  unless  there  be  some 
dut}-  attached  to  it  ?  We  shall  be  told,  'per- 
haps, that  this  is,  from  u^age, 'become  a 
post  of  mere  emolument;  that  it  is  now  a 
mere  sinecure;  that  a  man,  by  holding  such 
a  post,  does  not  regard  himself  as  bound  to 
do  duty  with  the  regiment,  but  that  he  does 
not  regard  himself  as  bound  ever  to  seeit^ 
that  many  offices  about  the  court  and  at 
Vv'hitehall,  requiring  constant  attendance 
there,  are  filled  by  men,  who  are,  at  the 
same  time,  colonels  of  regiments,  and  who, 
of  course,  can  scarcely  ever  see  such  regi- 
ments. As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  may 
be  reminded,  that  General  Fitztatriok, 
who  is  now  Secretary  at  War,  and  who  has 
more  than  a  hundred  clerks  under  him,  has 
during  the  few  weeks  that  he  has  been  in 
that  office,  become  also  a  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, a  post  given  him,  of  course,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  and,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  added,  that  the  General  has 
withdrawn  his  notice  (which  was  given  du- 
ring last  session  of  parliament)  for  a  motion 
relative  to  the  advice  given  to  the  king  to 
dismiss  officers,  as  in  the  case  of  Colonel 
Cochrane  Johnstone,  whose  Letter  to  the 
Dale  of  York  the  public  are  in  possession 
of.  But,  Gentlemen,  these  colonelships, 
though  it  would  appear,  that  they  are  con- 
cerns of  mere  profit,  are  not  sinecures  for 
life,  it  being  in  the  power  of  the  king  to 
fake  them  away  at  any  moment  that  he 
pleases;  so  that,  there  being  now  about  200 
regiments,  there  are,  of  course,  200  men, 
many  of  whom  are  members  of  parliament, 
from  whom  his  Majesty  can,  at  any  mo- 
ment he  pleases,  take,  an  office  worth  about 
i,jO')l.  a  year;  and,  observe,  that,  in  the 
ca^e  of  the  army,  there  is  no  respdnslbility. 
in  ilia  adviser, ■  the  dismission  of  officers  of 
the  army  being-  an  absolute  prerogative  of 
it  crown.- — —The  office  of  Rarraek-Mas- 
t  t  (iVuera'l'you  have  already  some,  idea  of, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  officer's  being 
r<  quired  to  travel  so  much  as  to  cost  the  pub- 
lic about  a  thousand  a  year  in  travelling  ex- 
penses; hut,  von  will'  have  a  still  better  idea 
of  ifs  importance,  when  I  tell  yon,  that,  in 
thrS  ''h'I'h  tm.  , it,  and  under- 'thi  s  officer,  there 
it>  ■«.'••:: ii-ndcd'  aimilally  about  1,500,0001.   of 
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the  public  money. Yet,  to  this  office  was 

added  in  the  person  jff  De  Lancey>  that  of  a 
Lieutenant-General  upon  the  staff.  The 
Staff,  gentlemen,  is  not  in  this  application 
of  the  word,  a  very  intelligible  name.  It 
means  an  establishment  of  Generals  and 
other  officers,  whose  business  it  is  to  com- 
mand, not  particular  corps,  but  the  army,  or 
parts  of  the  army.  1'hese  generals  and 
other  officers  do,  indeed,  bear  rank  and  re- 
ceive pay,  in  their  particular  corps;  but, 
they  are  selected  from  those  corps,  and  taken 
away,  for  the  time  being,  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  operations  of  the  whole  of  the 
corps  considered  as  an  army,  and  acting  as 
such;  they  are  relieved  from  the  perform- 
ance of  their  regimental  duties,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  devote  the  whole  of 
their  time,  attention,  and  talents,  to  the 
more  important  services  of  the  army  in  ge- 
neral, upon  which  talents  and  industry  so 
employed,  the  safety  of  a  nation  may  fre- 
quently depend.  Accordingly,  at  the  head 
of  our  staff  is  the  Duke  of  York,  and, 
upon  the  same  establishment,  are,  I  believe, 
jive  of  his  royal  brothers,  unless  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  be  still  upon  the  staff  of  Han- 
over. The  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  also  a  ge- 
neral upon  the  Staff;  and,  upon  the  same 
establishment  was  Lieut.  Gen.  De  Lancey, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  Barrack-Master  General, 
having  the  care  of  the  expenditure  of 
1,500,0001.  a  year,  and  expending  while 
travelling  about  the  country  upon  the  Bar- 
rack business,  about  a  thousand  a  year  of  the 
public  money.  The  reasons  for  the  Duke 
of  York's  putting  De  Lancey  upon  this  esta- 
blishment were,  we  must  suppose,  as  cogent 
as  those  which  produced  De  Lancey' s  selection 
of  Gkkkxwood  for  a  Treasurer.  The  fact 
of  De  Lancey's  being  a  Lieut.  Gen.  upon  the 
star!",  and  of  his  receiving  pay  for  rilling  that 
office  is  all  that,  for  the  present,  we  have  to 
do  with.  I  will  just  add,  that  the  charge 
upon  the  public,  on  account  of  staff  offi- 
cers and  officers  of  garrisons,  was,  in  the  last 
year  only,  28(),02/l.  and  yet  that  '-'unprih- 
"  c\[i\ed  plunderer"  of  foreign  nations,  Bno- 
naparte,'  has  the  impudence,  the  intolerable 
impudence  and  insolence,  to  tell  us  that  we 
have  "  no  generals"  and  to  laugh  at  our 
sihff  establishment !  Were  he  to  come  here, 
(lentlemen,  were  he  to  dare  to  come,  be 
would  soon  be  made  to  laugh  on  the  other 
side  of  his  mouth ! 

Begging  your  pardon,  for  this  long  dij  h  s- 
sion,  I  now  return  to  the  First  Renofl  of  the 
Commission  of  .Military  fijfluir)  J  ;*nd  the 
liesi  way  to  view  the  rria,t.tc'r,  it  appears  tto  me, 
is  to  take  It  c6mo*»raiiv<  ly  with  the  tactrjeon- 
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tainted  in,  and  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
upon,  the  Tenth  Report  of  Naval  Inquiry. 

From  this  last-mentioned   Report,  Gen- 
tlemen,  it  appeared,  that  large  sums  of  the 
public  money  had,  during  the  space  of  1 0" 
years,  been  drawn  out  ot'  the  Treasury  for 
alledged  naval  purposes,    and  had  been  ap- 
plied, for  a  considerable  time,  at  least,  to 
other  than  naval  purposes  ;    for  instance,  to 
the  discounting  of  bills,  to  the  liquidating 
of  private  accounts,  and,   as  in  the  case  of 
the  loan  to  Boyd  and  Benfield,  to  the  accom- 
modating of  merchants    (those   merchants 
being  members  of  the  House  of  Commons) 
with,  the  means,   interest  free,    of  paying 
their  instalments  upon  loans  made    by  them 
to  the  public,  and. upon  which  loans  they 
were   receiving   interest  from    the   public ! 
This  last,   however,  was,  it  would  seem,  an 
act  of  merit,   rather  than  a  crime,   seeing 
that  Mr.  Fox  and  the    other  persons  who 
have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing 
Lord  Melville  to  trial,   have,  very  recently, 
voted  for  a  grant  of  40,0001.  of  the  public 
money   to  pay   the  debts  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
that,  too,  upon  the  express  ground  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  public  merit;    and,  we  all  know,  that 
the  naval  money  lent  to  Boyd  and  Benfield 
without  interest,   was  lent  with  the  know- 
ledge of,  and  was,  in  fact,  actually  lent  by 
Mr.  Pitt's  consent,  and  with  the  approbation 
and   participation  of  Mr.  Pitt.      As  to  the 
tv\o  other  characteristics,  namely,  the  dis- 
counting of    bills,    and    the   liquidating  of 
private  accounts,  with  the  public  money,  the 
Naval  and  Military  Reports  bear  a  pretty  ex- 
act resemblance  ;    for,    though,     as  to  the 
first,    there  does  not  appear  any  direct  evi- 
dence  to    prove,     that    the   public  money 
which  was   drawn   out  of  the  Treasury  on 
account  of  the  BarrackrOr'rice,  and  which  hy 
at    Greenwood's,    or  elsewhere,    was  em- 
ployed in  the  discounting  of  bills,    it  would 
be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  was 
not  employed  in  some  way  or  other  for  pur- 
poses ot  private  emolument ;    and,  as  to  the 
second,  there  is  direct  and  positive  evidence, 
that,    in  the  years  1803  and  180-4  only,    the 
sum  of  1  l.OyCjl.  which  had  been  drawn  out 
of  the  Treasury    on   account,   and   in   the 
name  of  Barrack  Services,  was   transferred 
to  De  Lancey's  private  account  with    his 
agent  Greenwood,.     Thus  tar,  Gentlemen, 
the    two  Reports   proceed  pretty  nearly,    if 
not  quite,  upon  a  parallel ;  but,  there  is  one 
striking  and  most  important  dissimilarity  in 
favour  of   the    persons    inculpated   in    the 
Naval    Report;     and,    Gentlemen,  I    must 
bespeak   your  patience,   while  I  endeavour 
to  give  you    a   fair  description  of  it.     You 
m.ust   remember,     that    it  was    frequently 


urged,   by  the  defenders  of  Lord  Viscount 
Melville,    that   his  account  with  the  public 
was   settled;   that  it  was  cleared  off;    that 
he  had  actually  paid  the  balance  due  upon 
his  account ;  that,  in  short,  the  books  clearly 
shewed,   that  he  owed  the  public  nothing, 
and  that,   therefore,  nothing  has  the  public 
suffered  by  him.     This,  said  ire  (as  we  still 
say)    is  sophistical;     it    is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion ;    it  is  a  deception  ;    tor,  though,  at  the 
end  of  his  holding  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,   he  made   his   accounts   square  ; 
though  he   then  brought  and  paid  into  that 
Treasury  all  the  sums  of  public  money  that 
were    in   his  hands;  yet,    that,   during    the 
long  continuance  ofhis  ueaeurership,  he  had 
constantly  large  sums  in  his  hands,  or  per- 
mitted such  sums  to  remain  in  the  hands    of 
others,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  the  Bank 
of    England  or  in  the  King's  Exchequer  till 
wanted  for  naval  services,  and  that  he    did 
thereby  cause  an  injury  to  the  public  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  such   sums, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  means,  which,  by 
the  use  of  such  sums  were  afforded,  of  pro- 
curing   influence  as   to    matters    connected 
with  politics.     But,  Gentlemen,  while  you 
will  not  fail  to  perceive,   that   this  reasoning 
applies  with  equal  force   to  the  case  of  Dr. 
Lancey  and  those  who  are  concerned  with 
him,    I   beseesh  you    to   remark,    that    De 
Lancey  has  not  settled  his  account ;   that  he 
has  not  paid  in  his  balance  due  to  the  public  ; 
that,  leaving  his  gains  by  interest  out  of  the 
question,  he  now  OWES,    upon  the  face  of 
his  own  accounts,  (j/,'4l$l,  to  the   public  ; 
that  he  has  in  his  hands  this  immense  sum 
of  money,  which,    as  you  well    know,  has 
been  raised,  in  taxes,  out  of  the  fruit  of  our 
labour;   and,  accordingly,  as  you  have  seen, 
in  the  part   of  the  Report  which  I  have  ex^ 
tracted  for  your  information,  the   Conjimsk 
sioners  of  Military    Inquiry  state,    that  he- 
ought  to  be  made  to  pay,  without  delay,  the 
said   sum    back  into    the   Treasury  of    the 
nation. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  having,  with  what  de- 
gree of  clearness  I  am  able,  placed  the  ca>e 
before  you,  I  might  leave  you  to  apply  what 
has  been  called  to  your  recollection 'at  the 
beginning  of  this  letter ;  but,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  observation  or  two  tend- 
ing a  little  further  to  illustrate  what  was 
there  pointed  out.  You  remember  bow,  in 
the  case  of  Lord  M^biHc,  the  Morning 
Chronicle  (then  the  opposition  newspaper) 
vociferated  fpr  justice ;  speedy  justice;  no 
delay !  And  you  must  remember,  that, 
even  before  the  Report  was  printed,  what 
broad  hints  it  threw  f,"t  upon  the  subject. 
Yet,  now,  \t   is   a^  blind  as  a  mole,  or,  ;^t 
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any  rate,  a*  mute  as  a  fish  !  Why  this  dif- 
ference, Gentlemen  :  Why  tins  foul,  nay, 
J  must  rail  it,  this  base  partiality  ?  What 
is  it  to  you  and  me,  Gentlemen,  whether  a 
man  be  in  place  or  out  of  place,  so  that  he 
has  our  money  in  his  pocket  ?  What  is  it 
to  us,  w  ho  wants  his  place,  or  by  whom  he 
is  protected?  What  is  it  to  us,  whom  he 
has  lent:  our  money  to,  so  that  we  have  been 
deprived  of  the  use  of  it  ?  Bear  in  mind, 
too,  that,  in  the  case  of  De  Lancey,  there  is 
a  certain  specified  sum ;  the  fixed  sum  of 
f)7,415l.  now  due  to  the  public,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  to  be  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  ; ' 
and  that,  as  yet,  not  one  word  has,  any 
where,  been  said  about  acting  upon  this  re- 
commendation ;  or,  that,  if  a  word  has 
any  where  been  said  about  it,  it  has  been 
said  so  very  softly  as  for  it  not  to  have  reach- 
ed your  and  my  ears.  In  the  case  of  Lord 
Viscount  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter,  you  re- 
member, Gentlemen,  that  it  was  strongly 
urged  by  our  Representative,  Mr.  Fox  (who 
is  now  a  minister),  by  Mr.  Grey  (who  is 
now  also  a  jiiirdster),  by  Mr.  Windham 
(who  is  now  also  a  viinister),  and  by  Lord 
Henry  Petty  (who  is  nowalso  a.  minister), 
that,  one  way,  in  which  the  public  had  been 
injured  by  Lord  Viscount  Melville  and  Mr. 
Trotter,  was,  the  risk  which  the  public  ran 
in  consequence  of  its  money  having  been 
held  in  private  hands,  instead  of  being  safe- 
ly lodged  in  the  Treasury  or  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  (very 
sound  reasoning)  to  the  case  of  De  Lancey  ; 
and,  where  shall  we  find  the  cause  of 
£7,4151.  being  now  quietly  left  in  his  hands, 
or  in  the  hands  of  others  of  his  choosing, 
•without  any  security  at  all  ;  or,  at  least, 
without  any  security  that  you  and  1  have  ever 
heard  of  ? 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  remind  yon  of 
the  public  pecuniary  circumstances,  of 
the  state  of  our  national  money-affairs,  at 
the  moment  that  this  great  sum  is  left  in  the 
handset  De  Lancey,  or  of  others,  to  whose 
keeping  he  may  have  confided  it.  And  here, 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  nothing 
bf  my  own ;  I  shall  not  (even  suppose  it 
nebessary)  remind  you  of  the  endless  and 
pressing  calls  of  the  taxgatherers  of  nume- 
rous descriptions,  nor  shall  I  exhort  you  to  look 
at  the  1 ,200,000  paupers,  who  now  inhabit 
this  fertile  island,  cultivated  by  all  the  means 
that  the  greatest  degree  of  ingenuity  and  of 
industry  combined  are  capable  of  producing: 
I  shall  content  myself  with  just  noticing  two 
instances  of  taxation  brought  forward  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  parliament,  name- 
ly, the   addition  to    the  Income  Tax,  and 
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the  new  tax  upon  Pig-Iron  ;  and,  as  to  the 
former,  I  shall  merely  insert  here  a  debate 
upon  the  subject,  as  I  find  it  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  newspaper  of  Thursday  last, 
the  8th  instant,  the  debate  Inning  taken 
place  on   the  preceding  day. "  Mr.  W. 


Smith    stated  his   objections  to  the  bill, 
"  which  were,  that  it  operated  most  unjust- 
"  ly  and  unequally,  inasmuch  as  it  taxed,  at 
"  the  same  rate,  incomes  which  arose  from: 
"  different  species   of  property  totally  dis- 
"  tinct  in  their  nature  and  value.     It  was  a 
"  gross  insult  upon  sense,  to  tax  at  the  same 
"  rate   income  from  capital,    and   income 
"  depending   solely  on   personal  exertion  ; 
"  income  from  property  not  w  orth  3  years 
"  purchase,    and    income    from    property 
"  worth  30  years  purchase.     The  title  was 
"  false  and  delusive,    for  the  tax  was  not 
"  upon  propertv,  but  upon  income,    and  it 
*'  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  income 
'*  tax.     He  also  objected  to  it  on  account  of 
"  the  principle  of  disclosure  which  it  in- 
"  volved,  and  which  afforded  such  inquisi- 
"  tonal   and  vexatious  powers  to  the  officers 
"  of  govt,  as  rendered  it   to  the  last  degree 
"  grating    to   the   feelings   of  Englishmen. 
"  This  principle  of  disclosure  had,  however, 
"  been  much  modified  by  a  noble  lord  (Sid- 
**  mouth),  now  in  the  other  house,  and  for 
"  this  he  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  conn- 
"  try.     But  still  the  principle  remained  and 
"  vitiated  the  whole  bill.     He  had  no  great 
"  objection  to'' the  rise  from  "j\  per  cent,  to 
"  10  per  cent.     He  was  aware  of  the  dijffi-- 
"  culties  with  which  liis  friends  had  to  strug- 
"  g/c.     They   were   placed   in   a   situation 
'•  which  compelled  them  to  adopt  measures 
"  which   they  themselves  might  not  consider 
"  as  the  best.     The  vioney  must  le  raised, 
"  and  the  difficulties  attending   the  execu- 
"  tion  of  a  real  tax  on  property,  or  of  rais- 
"  ing  the  necessary  supplies  in  any  other 
"  way  were  so  great  that   he  was   not  sur- 
''  prised  that  they  had   not  been    able,  in 
"  the  first  instance,  to  get  over  them.     But 
"  he  thought  the  tax  a  grievance  of  an  into- 
"  Icrahle  kind,  and  he  would  not  have  done 
"  his  duty  had  he  not  stated  his  objections 

"  to  it. Sir  Robert   Buxton  opposed 

"  the  bill  on  the  grounds  of  its  involving  an 
"  unequal  principle  of  taxation.  He  hoped 
"  that  some  relief  would  be  given  to  the 
'*  landed  interest,  especially  to  country  gen- 
"  tlemcn  with  incomes  of  about  2,000 1.  a 

"  year. Sir  Henry  Mildmay   also  op- 

"  posed  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  imposing  a 
,(  duty  of  4s.  in  the  pound  on  the  landed  in- 
"  terest  instead  of"  2s.  It  bore  peculiarly 
"  hard  on  one  description  of  people  !  men 
"  of  small  landed  property  who  had  large  fa<* 
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**  milies,    and  he  hoped  that  some  abate- 
"  ments  would  be  allowed  on  their  account. 

"  Mr.  Perceval   supported  the  bill, 

"  on  the  ground  that  it  was  impossible  that 
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"  an  equal  sum  of  money  could  be  raised  so 
"  equally,  upon  the  whole,  on  property  of 
*'  every  description.  The  money  must  le 
*'  raised,  and  this  was.  in  tact,  the  best  plan 
"  that  couid  be  devised.  It  was  a  tax  on 
**  profits,  and  so  the  title  implied.  He 
"  hoped,  however,  that  exemptions  would 
"  be  allowed  la  many  cases,  otherwise  the 
"  measure  might  become  so  odious,  that  we 
"  might  be  in  danger  of  losingVit  altogether. 

**  'Ma.  Wilbekfoeck  agreed  with  his 

'*  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last,  and  hoped  that 
"  exemptions  would  be  allowed  in  all  cases 
*'  where  the  necessaries  of  life  were  con- 
"  cerned.  It  would  be  hard  if,  when  one 
"  part  of  a  ship's  crew  were  enjoying  every 
"  sort  of  luxury,  the  other  should  be  put 
"  upon  short  allowance.  He  stated  the 
'*  cases  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
"  under  a  certain  income ;  but  what  had 
'*  been  done  for  the  latter,  and  was  to  be 
**  done  for  the  former,  might  preclude  the 
"  necessity  of  any  exemption  for  them. 
"  But  the  case  of  clergymen  under  a  certain 
"  income  must  be  considered.  He  knew 
"  large  supplies  must  le  raised,  and  if  the 
"  tax  should  fail  in  any  degree  on  account 
"  of  abatements  to  persons  of  a  small  in- 
"  come,  he  would  be  willing  that  it  should 
"'  be  made  up  by  an  additional  rate  on  the 

"  higher  classes. Lord  Henry  Petty 

"  said,  that  the  opposition  which  had  been 
"  that  night  expressed  to  the  bill,  it  was  not 
tf  necessary  then  to  answer.  He  did  not 
"  mean  to  say  that  the  measure  if  as  the  most 
"  equal,  or  the  most  perfect,  that  it  was 
"  possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  devise  ; 
"  and  perhaps  a  tax  on  capital,  or  a  variation 
"  of  the  tax,  as  applied  to  the  different  spe- 
"■  cies  of  property,  would  be  preferable; 
but,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
"  country,  it  would  be  wrong  to  relinquish 
"  a  tried  system,  for  the  sake  of  embarking 
"  into  a  new  and  complicated  arrangement. 
"  The  principle  of  exemption,  he  was  con- 
"  voiced,  was  one  by  which  the  individual 
*'  gained  least,  and  the  public  lost  most ; 
**  and,  in  proportion  as  the  operation  of  an 
'*  act  was  simplified  by  great  and  general 
"  rules,  its  produce  was  secured.  It  would 
"  become  his  duty,  however  painful,  to,  op- 
"  pose  all  exemptions  proposed  j  and  when 
"  gentlemen  were  told  that  by  acceding,  as 
"  he  had,  to  the  representation  lately  made, 
u  as  far  as  regarded  small  annuitants,  the 
ff  loss  of  the  country  would  be  350,0001.  he 
*'  ^-listed  they  would  no  longer  press  exempt 


"  tions,  which  struck  at  the  root  of  the  tax." 

Thus,  then,  necessity,  hard  necessity  j 

an  absolute  necessity  ;    a  want  of  money  ;    a 
want  of  money,  and  nothing  else,    is  urged 


in  support  of  this  tax,  which,  Gentlemen,  I 
need  not  characterize,  my  only  object  being 
to  remind  you,  that,  it  is  in  this  state  of  our 
affairs,  that  one  individual  holds  in  his  hands 
Q/,l\5\.  of  our  money,  which  he  owes  the 
public,  and  which  the  Commissioners  ex- 
pressly declare  that  he  ought  to  be  made  to 

pay    immediately  into    the  Treasury  ! 

The  same  all-powerful  argument,  Gentle- 
men, is  urged  in  support  of  the  tax  upon 
Pig-Iron.  This  tax  was  attempted  to  be 
laid  by  Mr.  Pitt,  but  was  by  him  abandoned. 
This  iron,  the  produce  of  our  own  mines 
and  the  raw  material  of  a  most  extensive 
branch  of  our  manufactures,  is  worth,  upon 
an  average,  5  pounds  a  ton  ;  and  the  proposed 
tax  is  2  pounds  a  ton  !  It  will  create  about 
120  new  excisemen  to  watch  the  furnaces, 
besides  those  that  will  be  necessary  to  watch 
over  the  packing  of  iron  and  steel  goods  for 
exportation,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  draw-back.  The  persons  employed 
in  the  trades  and  callings  connected  with 
this  proposition,  alledge,  that  these  trades 
will  be  ruined  ;  and,  every  man  must  be  sa- 
tisfied, that  they  will  be  greatly  injured  by 
the  vexations  of  an  excise  system  thus  ex- 
tended to  a  staple  produce  of  the  earth.  The 
persons  employed  in  this  branch  of  our  ma- 
nufactures are  computed  to  be  500,000  in 
number ;  and,  the  manufacture  itself  is,  in 
point  of  national  importance,  second  to  none 
but  that  of  Wool.  Yet,  while  our  ministers 
are  imposing  a  tax  like  this,  which,  even 
upon  their  own  estimates,  will  produce  onlv 
419,000).  a  year  clear  money,  and  which  will 
put  20,0001.  a  year  into  the  pockets  of  ex- 
cisemen, who,  by  the  same  operation,  will 
be  withdrawn  from  the  labours  of  the  work- 
shop or  the  field  j  while  this  is  the  case,  the 
sum  of  97,4151.  of  the  public  money  is  lying 
in  the  hands  of  Dtlancy,  or  of  others,  to 
whom  he  has  committed  it. 

Here  I  stop,  Gentlemen,  for  the  present. 
I  have  done  little  more  than  lay  before  you  a 
statement  of  such  facts  as  you  may  not  have 
been  acquainted  with.  The  opinions  to  be 
therefrom  drawn  I  leave  to  yourselves. 

I  am,  Arc.  &c.      Wat.  Cobbett. 

May  6lh,  1806. 

SUMMARY   OF   POLITICS. 

Under  this  head  I  must  be  very  brief. ■ 

Upon  India  Affair?  there  was  an  impor- 
tant debate,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Thursday,  the  8th  instant.  Mr.  Baxkis, 
having  suggested,   the  propriety  of  sending 
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Lord  Wellesley's  affair  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  suggestion  was  decidedly  disap- 
proved of  by  several  members,  particularly 
by  Dr.  Laurence,  Mr.  Francis,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Douglas,  which  nobleman  after- 
wards moved  for  the  production  of  several 
papers  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Wel- 
lcdey,  amongst  which  was  the  famous  in- 
structions for  regulating  the  PRESS  in  India! 
The  debate  was  of  great  importance  indeed  ; 
the  House  appeared  decidedly  for  the  mode 
of  impeachment.  A  full  account  of  the  de- 
bate shall  be  given  in  my  next.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to 
a  letter  uponTpdia  Affairs,  in  a  subsequent 
page  of  this  sheet ;  but,  I  cannot  help  say- 
ing that  I  differ  from  the  writer  as  to  what 
he  has  said  respecting  Mr.  Francis;  and, 
though  I  have'  inserted  his  letter,  I  think  it 
proper  to. apprize  him,  that  any  future  com- 
munication, marked  by  insinuations  such  as 
are  contain*  d  in  the  first  part  of  his  present 
letter,  will  certainly  be  rejected.  I  would 
further  apprize  him,  that,  when  facts  or 
arguments  are  valuable,  they  stand  in  need 
of  no  name  to  induce/ me  to  insert  them  ; 
;'ud  that  my  fixed  opinion,  is,  that,  in  as- 
suming the  language  of  a  monitor,  a  corres- 
pondent should  take  care  to  discover  infor- 
mation, or  talents,  more  than  ordinary. 

Every  argument  that  I  have  heard  in  favour 
of  tiic  Slave-Tk  yde  I3ill  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion completely  answered  in  a  letter  which 
immediately  follows  below.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  these  who  have  this  bill  in  their 
hands  u  ill  pause  and  njiect. 

***  My  correspondents  maybe  assured, 
that  I  pay  attention  to  all  their  communica- 
f;  n;,  and  that,  as  fast  as  room  and  suitable 
Occasions  present  themselves,  I  will  not  fail 
to  u.-o  the  best  of  my  exertions  to  prevent 
tbeir  labour  from  being  lost.  It  i.->  not  my 
custom  to  make  notifications  of  this  sort; 
but,  the  many  valuable  letters  which  arc  at 
present  in  my  possession  render  this  notifica- 
tion necessary. 

\Cr-  In  the  preceding  sheet, amongst  many 
other  x;r.Rons  of  the  rHF.ss,  the  following 
are  pointed  out  as  causing  the  expression  oj  a 
meaning  precisely  the  contrary  of  that  which 
was  intended  t<-  be  cqnveyed.  In  page  648, 
line  19  from  the  bottom,  the  "  tou"  should 
jiave  been  left  out.  In  page  650,  line  H) 
from  the  top,  the  "  not"  should  be  left  out ; 
for,G  idforbid  that  I  .should  say,  that  minis- 
ter ot  the  ('Iu;:i'.'i  cad  be  ton  much  encou- 
raged to'reside  iu  t  hair  parishes  j  or,  that 
pluralities  are  //'.■/  the  cause  of  non -resi- 
dence] 


SLAVE    TRADE    EIL1, 

Sir  ; It  appears  to  be  highly  necessary 

to  place  in  a  just  point  of  view,  a  measure 
now  depending  in  parliament,  for  abolishing 
forever  the  foreign  slave  trade.  The  zealots 
for  a  total  abolition,  will  derive  great  grati- 
fication at  finding  that  the  plan  in  question 
has  succeeded  ;  they  will  consider  that  they 
are  in  the  high  road  towards  the  attainment 
of  their  ultimate  object,  they  will  observe, 
that  the  ground  on  which  their  opponents 
formerly  stood,  has  been  much  undermined, 
and  their  expectations  will  lead  them  to 
think  that  the  same  legislature,  which  has 
sanctioned  a  partial  abolition,  maybe  pre- 
vailed on  without  much  difficulty  to  advance 
one  step  further,  and  by  so  doing  to  com- 
plete the  work  so  auspiciously  commenced 
according  to  their  notions.  If  an  encroach- 
ment be  once  suffered,  it  will  be  an  arduous 
undertaking  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it ; 
and,  when  the  business  of  abolition  shall 
again  become  a  subject  of  discussion,  which 
will  happen  at  no  very  distant  day,  the  legis- 
lature will  be  gravely  told,  true  it  is  you  have 
done  a  great  deal  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  total  abolition,  but  there  is  a  little 
still  left  undone,  and  that  little  unperformed 
deprives  you  of  the  merit  of  proclaiming  that 
you  have  purified  yourselves,  from  what  the 
abolitionists  call,    the  contamination  of  the 

Slave  Trade. It  should  be  remembered, 

that  it  is  an  old  artifice  often  employed  to 
endeavour  to  weaken  the  force  of  united  op- 
ponents, by  sowing  dissention  among  them  ; 
and  by  pointing  net,  to  different  individuals 
of  the  common  body,  that  their  private  inte- 
rests will  be  promoted  by  seceding  from  the 
union.  To  separate  and  divide  the  general 
body  connected  with  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  is  the  ardent  pursuit  at  present  of 
the  abolitionists,  and  disunion  once  esta- 
blished, they  are  confident  that  the  scattered 
and  divided  ranks  can  afford  no  substantial 
resistance  to  their  future  attacks.  It  is 
anxiously  desired  by  them  to  create  a  diver- 
sity of  opinions  among  the  West  India  inte- 
rest, ami  they  rely  that,  standing  on  the  van- 
tage ground  gained  by  prevailing  on  the  le- 
gislature to  adopt  the  bill  now  under  conside- 
ration, they  will  have  no  reason  to  dread 
hereafter  the  exertions  of  an  enfeebled  op- 
position, when  it  shall  be  thought  discreet 
and  adviseable  for  them  by  ami  by  to  apply 
to  parliament  for  a  total  abolition  — It  can 
be  shewn  that  the  bill  now  depending,  will 
Ultimately  produce  a  total  abolition.  The 
African  merchants  have  uniformly  advanced. 
and  offered  to  prove,  that  if  the  slave  trade 
should   be  confined  solely  to  the  supply  yd 
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our  own  colonies,  such  a  restricted  and  nar- 
rowed commerce  would  not  be  worth  pur- . 
suing.  They  have  urged  that  this  trade  re- 
quires the  united  encouragement,  derived 
both  from  the  foreign  market,  and  from  the 
supply  of  the  British  colonies ;  and  that,  if  a 
great  proportion  of  the  encouragement  hi- 
therto open  to  them,  should  be  taken  away, 
they  will  withdraw  their  capitals  intirely 
from  this  business.  But,  supposing  even 
that  British  merchants  should  be  induced 
not  to  retire  immediately  from  the  trade, 
after  the  foreign  markets  shall  have  been 
closed  against  them,  it  is  plain  that  a  few 
experiments  would  soon  drive  them  from  it. 
If  Jamaica  should  be  chosen  as  the  scene  of 
their  commercial  adventures,  they  would 
shortly  find,  that  their  dealings  would  be  al- 
together regulated  and  controuled  by  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  purchasers,  who 
knowing  that  no  foreign  competition  could 
be  raised  against  them,  and  that  their  mar- 
kets afforded  the  only  place  of  sale,  would 
be  enabled  to  prescribe  their  own  terms  to 
the  sellers.  If  the  British  colonies  should, 
however,  be  hereafter  supplied  with  African 
labourers,  they  must  in  such  event  be  con- 
tented to  pay  a  very  advanced  price  for 
them  ;  for  the  African  merchants  convinced 
that  no  speculation  could  be  carried  on  with- 
out placing  them  too  much  in  the  power  of 
the  purchasers;  would  require  that  their 
profits  should  be  ascertained  to  them  *  *  *  * 
by  contracts  executed  in  Great  Britain. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  render  the  sup- 
ply at  best  very  precarious,  to  advance  the 
price  considerably  to  all,  and  to  render  it 
impracticable  for  the  majority  of  settlers  to 
obtain  any  labourers,  on  account  of  the  very 

exorbitant  prices   demanded  for  them. 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  this  bill  assert, 
that  their  plan  will  confer  a  benefit  on  the 
old  sugar  colonies,  by  repressing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  foreign  colonies,  who  are  their  rivals : 
because,  they  alledge  that  whilst  Britain  con- 
tinues to  carry  on  the  foreign  slave  trade,  the 
improvement  of  those  colonies  is  promoted 
by  their  being  abundantly  supplied  with 
slaves  by  British  traders,  and  that  such  sup- 
ply will  cease  when  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
British  subjects  to  be  concerned  in  the  fo- 
reign slave  trade.  It  is  also  proclaimed  in 
loud  language,  which  declares  open  hostility 
against  all  sound  argument,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  interpose  this  measure,  with  a  view 
to  check  the  growth  of  the  maritime  strength 
of  our  rivals,  which  is  increased  by  augment- 
ing the  prosperity  of  their  colonies.  Let  a 
little  calm  reflection  be  employed,  and  then 
Je:  us  mark  the  result.     Experience  has  ma- 
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nifested  the  extreme  anxiety  of  foreigners  to 
enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  the  African 
trade  ;  they  are  most  vigilantly  seeking  to 
obtain  it ;  and,  if  a  British  act  of  parliament 
should  oblige  British  vessels  to  withdraw 
from  the  foreign  slave  trade,  foreign  bottoms 
will  supply  their  places,  and  foreign  colonies 
will  still  be  amply  sn ppiied  with  slaves,  by 
foreigncrs  trading  even  with  British  Capital, 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  which 
can  be  devised  by  Parliament  Our  regula- 
tions will  not  then  have  the  effect  of  stopping 
the  improvement  of  those  colonies;  and  it  is 
therefore  evident,  the  measure  cannot  be  sup- 
ported on  the  ground  of  policy.  It  is  also  to 
be  remembered  that,  as  our  abandonment  of 
the  trade  will  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  fo- 
reigners, their  shipping  will  thereby  be  in- 
creased, and  their  marine  consequently  be- 
nefited. The  bill  cannot  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  humaniiy,  as  foreigners  who  will 
be  employed  in  conducting  the  trade,  will 
not  be  bound  to  adhere  to  the  wholesome 
regulations  provided  by  parliament,  which 
take  care  that  the  numuVr  of  slaves  carried  in 
a  British  bottom,  shall  be  duly  proportioned 

to  the  tonnage  of  such  vessel. it  may  be 

useful  to  take  another  view  of  this  most  im- 
portant subject.  During  the  present  reign 
many  measures  have  been  adopted  for  carry- 
ing' on  a  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies, by  establishing  free  ports ;  but,  if 
the  bill  should  be  passed  into  a  law,  this  be- 
nciicial  trade  will  be  lost  by  prohibiting  one 
of  its  principal  articles,  and  by  the  operation 
oi  certain  vexations  regulations,  which  shall 
be  afterwards  adverted  to.  This  intercourse 
enables  Great  Britain  to  find  a  vent  for  con- 
siderable quantifes  of  British  manufactures, 
which  the  Spaniards  are  desirous  of  buying 
at  the  i'vee  ports;  provided  they  can  at  the 
same  time  purchase  a  proportion  of  slaves ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  vessels  whose 
cargoes  consist  principally  of  British  goods, 
are  permitted  to  enter  at  Spanish  ports,  only 
when  it  is  ascertained  that  they  have  also  on 
board  Negroes  for  importation.  They  con- 
stitute the  sanction,  under  which  our  goods 
find  their  way  from  the  free  ports  to  many 
parts  of  the  Spanish  territories  in  America. 
In  return,  indigo,  cotton  wool,  dye  woods  of 
various  descriptions,  hides,  tallow,  and  bul- 
lion are  obtained.  This  intercourse  furnish- 
es the  British  colonies  with  their  chief  sup- 
ply of  specie,  which  is  afterwards  either  re- 
mitted in  considerable  quantities  W  this 
country,  or  is  expended  in  contributing  to 
enable  the  planters  to  pay  for  provisions  and 
lumber   from  America.     Without   the  h*e 
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port  system,  some  of  those  islands  would  be   I  meftic  ecmimny.     It  has  been  understood  by- 
destitute  of  specie — It  may  be'  proper  -here  j  the  colonists  that  their  legislatures  alone  are 

entitled  to  impose  rules  for  the  government 
of  property  situated  in  those  countries,  but 
the  bill  attempts  to  restrict  the  use  of  such 
property,  by  proposing  to  enact  tliat  the  pro- 
prietors of  slaves  in  the  West  India  colonies 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  tlieir  Ne- 
groes, with  the  same  degree  of  ownership  as 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed;  and  it  even  does 
more,  as  it  endeavours  to  impose  pains  and 
penalties,  which  are  to  be  enforced  there  in 
case  the  intended  law  shall  be  transgressed. 
To  declare  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  West 
India  possessions  that  parliament  has  esta- 
blished particular  conditions,  which  must  be 
complied  with  by  them  before  they  can  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  removing  a  part  of  their 
property,  even  from  one  British  settlement 
to  another,  is  surely  an  infringement  of  the 
colonial  constitutions.  All  this  is  done  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  co- 
lonies, who  in  all  other  concerns  of  internal 
management,  are  acknowledged  to  possess 
supreme  power.  The  right  of  emigration  is 
materially  effected  by  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion, and  in  proportion  as  the  use  of  proper- 
ty is  restricted,  its  value  is  certainly  dimi- 
nished. It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whe- 
ther it  be  prudent  or  wise  at  any  time,  and 
more  especially  at  this  juncture,  without  any 
real  cause  or  adequate  motive,  to  originate 
discussions,  which  my  embrace  points  of  the 
most  serious  controversy.  It  is  provided  by 
another  clause  of  the  bill,  that  if  any  slave 
shall  be  employed  on  a  voyage  from  a  Bri- 
tish colony  or  island,  to  a  foreign  settlement, 
their  names  and  descriptions  should  be  in- 
serted in  or  endorsed  upon  the  clearance  or 
permit  to  depart  of  such  vessel,  and  if  any 
slave  shall  be  found  on  board,  whose  name 
shall  not  be  inserted  in  or  endorsed  upon 
the  clearance  or  permit,  or,  who  shall  be 
untruly  or  fraudulently  described  therein, 
with  intent  to  violate  any  of  the  prohibitions, 
or  regulations  of  the  act,  every  such  slave 
may  be  seized  and  confiscated.  The  bill  al- 
so gives  a  right  of  seizure  to  his  Majesty's 
vessels  of  war.-*— Those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  the  foreign  trade  carried 
on  in  the  West  Indies,  are  aware  that  British 
vessels  when  thus  employed,  are  in  general 
navigated  by  slaves.  And  it  is  apparent, 
that  this  provision  of  the  bill  will  afford 
ample  scope  for  making  numerous  seizures, 
and  thereby  frequently  defeating  the  pur- 
poses of  the  merchants  who  are  engaged  in 
that  branch  of  commerce.  Such  a  restric- 
tion bill  ultimately  annihilates  all  intercourse 
between  the  British  Wtst  India  islands.,  auij 


to  observe,  that  independent  of  the  free  port 
trade,  Great  Britain  enjoys  great  commer- 
cial advantages  from  a  trade  carried  on 
through  other  channels,  which  would  alto- 
gether cease,  by  precluding  her  subjects 
from  being  concerned  in  the  foreign  slave 
trade.  It  th<^  government  of  this  country  are 
prepared  to  give  up  a  commerce,  which  af- 
fords considerable  employment  to  great 
numbers  of  her  artizans  and  manufacturers, 
and  which  pours  riches  into  her  lap,  without 
providing  a  substitute  for  the  loss  ;  and,  es- 
pecially at.  a  time,  when  unusual  clouds  hang  , 
over  the  commercial  horizon  from  recent 
events,  and  when  the  en.pire  is  bleeding  at 
every  pore  from  the  pressure  of  immense 
taxation.  It  is  the  evident  object  of  the  bill, 
through  all  its  various  provisions  to  subject 
the  African  trader  to  multiplied  penalties 
and  dangers,  if  he  shall  be  hardy  enough  to 
pursue  the  trade  for  the  sake  of  supplying 
our  own  colonies,  and  to  fetter  it  by  such 
lormidable  impediments,  as  will  deter  almost 
every  one  from  embarking  in  it. — The  spirit 
of  the  bill,  though  attempted  to  be  disguised, 
is  at  war  with  the  whole  of  the  trade,  and 
seeks  to  do  that  covertly,  which  the  aboli- 
tionists have  failed  to  accomplish  openly.  In 
substance  the  effect  is  the  same,  whether  the 
trade  is  totally  and  at  once  abolished,  or 
whether  the  remaining  branch  of  it  is  so 
weighed  down  by  such  oppressve  regulations 
as  warn  a  prudent  man  to  retire  from  it. — 
There  are  other  objections  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  which  may  be  offered  against  other 
parts  of  the  bill.  It  contains  a  clause,  which 
provides  that  no  slaves  shall  be  removed 
irom  one  British  colony  or  island  to  another, 
until  a  licence  shall  be  obtained  by  the 
owner  of  them  permitting  him  to  remove 
them,  and  specifying  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination ;  that  previous  to  their  removal  such 
owner  shall  give  a  bond  in  a  penal  sum, 
equal  to  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  sterling,  for 
every  slave  so  to  be  carried,  and  that  the 
condition  of  the  said  bond  shall  be,  that  the 
proprietor  shall  faithfully  and  truly  land  or 
deliver  such  slaves  at  the  place  to  which  he 

shall  be  authorised  to  convey  the  same.' 

It  may  with  great  propriety  be  contended 
by  the  colonial  legislatures,  that  this  provi- 
sion contains  matter  of  internal  regulation, 
which  is  sought  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  that  if  tends 
to  subvert  tiie  constitutional  rights  of  the  co- 
lonies, if)m  haw  a/wrui<;  claimed  tin:  exclu- 
tirc  power  of  Legislating  for  themselves  in  all 
qucsti'ins  iviudi  involve  '.Gnsideratious  of  do- 
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foreign  settlements ;  and  it  is  also  highly 
objectionable,  as  containing  matter  of  inter- 
nal regulation.— W.  W:-~$*h  May,  1800. 
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they  have  invited,  and  even  challenged  an 
examination  of  his  administration  ;  I  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  decency,  that  no  means  will 
be  used,  similar  tn  those  we  have  lately  wit- 
nessed, to  smother  inquiry,  or  defeat  inves- 
tigation.—I  mean  not  to  compliment  yon, 


INDIA    AFFMHS. 

Sir, 1  have  read  with  attention  and 

satisfaction,  your  several  publications  which  1  Mr.  Cobbett,   in  stating,   that  next  to  Mr. 
contain  your  opinions  and   observations  on  ) 
the  Affairs  of  India  ;  and  am  truly  concern 


-ed  to  find,   by  your  last  Register,   that  you 
-are  about  to  take  your  leave  of  the  subject, 
until  certain  documents  shall  be  laid  before 
parliament,  in  support  of  a  charge  recently 
preferred  against  the  Marquis  Wellesley. — 
That  you  will  return  to  the  charge,  I  confi- 
dently hope  ;  that  Mr.  Paull   will  pursue  his 
present  inquiry,  as  soon  as  he  is  enabled  to 
.proceed,   I    wish  and   expect;  but,   I  have 
been    so   much  disappointed  in   my  hopes, 
wishes,  and  expectations,  that  I  shall  scarce- 
ly be  surprised,   if  Mr.  Paull  should  follow 
the  example  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
others ;  or,   if  you  and  your  Register  shall 
change  your  politics,  like  Mr.  Spankey  and 
his  Chronicle. — It  is  true  that  the  Affairs  of 
India  have  at  length  forced  themselves  into 
notice,  and  have  agitated  the  public  mind  ; 
they  have  occupied  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment ;  awakened   the  dormant    faculties  of 
the  East  India  Directors,  and  roused  the  la- 
tent energies  of  many  of  the  proprietors ; 
but  whether  these  effects  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  real  importance  of  the  subject,  to  a 
conviction  of  the  injustice  of  the  system  re- 
cently pursued  in  India  ;   to  a  sympathy  with 
the  sufferings  of  deposed  princes  and  impri- 
soned chieftains ;  to  a  feeling  for  the  ravages 
of  war  and  the  desolation  of  provinces  ;  or, 
to  the  situation  of  the   company,  described 
by  Mr.  Thornton  in  parliament ;    or,  whe- 
iher  a  demand  of  money  from  this  burthen- 
ed  country,  to  prop  the  tottering  empire  in 
India,  has  caused  the  present  sensation,  con- 
cerning our  Eastern  governments,  is,  as  you 
say,   immaterial. — If  the  public  and  its  re- 
presentatives in  parliament,  will  but  investi- 
gate soberly  and  impartially,  the  transactions 
which  have  happened  in    India,  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  "Wellesley,  I  care  not 
whether  the   inquiry  be  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Paull's  assertions  of  his  lordships  guilt,  or  by 
Lord  Temple's  bold  declarations  of  the  jus- 
tice and  policy  of  the  measures  in  question. 
— As  it  is  yet  likely,   that  Lord  Wellesley' s 
pondnct  will  be  submitted   to  the  grand  np- 
tional  inquest,  I  will  not  anticipate,  from  an 
examination  of  the  papers  before  parliament, 
the  probability  of  his  inculpation.     But,  af- 
ter what  has  been  said  by  his  friends  and  re- 
lations in  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  in 
justification  of  his  measures  in  India ;  after 


Paull,  the  public  is  indebted  to  yourself,  for 
the  pains  you  have  lately  bestowed  on  Indian 
subjects.     And,  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  you 
will  continue  your  observations,  and  direct 
your,  thoughts  to  objects  connected  with  the 
administration  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  not 
immediately  in  discussion,  your  future  com- 
munications, will  instruct  and  gratify  your 
readers ;  and,  I  trust,  that  the  present  sus- 
pension of  Indian  inquiry  in  parliament,  will 
not  abstract  your  attention  from  a  subject  of 
so  much  interest  and  importance. — You  will 
be  pleased  to  recollect,  that  there  has  hither- 
to prevailed,  in  the  minds  of  persons  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  a  repugnance  against  every 
subject  connected  with  India,  its  finances,  or 
its  politics.     In  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
has  been  declared,  that  India  and  every  ques- 
tion relating  to  it,  were  irksome  to  parlia- 
ment; the  attention  of  which  has  diminish- 
ed in  proportion  as  our  empire  has  increased; 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  or  Mr.  Francis,  could 
never  obtain  an  audience  of  more  than  twen- 
ty members,  when  the  Indian  Budgets  were 
discussed  !  With  respect  to  the  public,  the 
transactions  of   our  Eastern    governments, 
could  not  become  the  subjects  of  popular  ob- 
servation, except  as  related  to  wars,  battles, 
victories,   and  repulses  ;  the  building  of  pa- 
laces, or  endowing  of  colleges  ;  and  for  this 
plain  reason,  Mr.  Cobbett,  that  until  the  In- 
dian correspondence  and  papers  were  laid 
before  Parliament,  the  public  in  India  as  well 
as  in  England,  was  ignorant  of  everv  infor- 
mation, but  of  the  naked  events  which  hap- 
pened.    The  want  of  intelligence  abroad  is 
imputable  to  the  state  of  the  press  in  India, 
which  you  have  correctly  described,  and  to 
the  despotism  of  the   government,   which 
threatened  with  immediate  banishment  from 
the  country,   any  person  who  dared  to  dis- 
cuss the  measures  or  politics  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesley ;  and,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  of 
the  number  who  subscribed  the  fulsome  ad- 
dresses to  his  lordship  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  the  Mahratta  chieftains,  there 
were  not  ten  persons  who  had  ever  heard  of 

the  causes  of  the  war  ! You  will  not,  i 

hope,  be  offended,  at  any  seeming  mistrust^ 
which  this  letter  may  betray  of  Mr.  Paull  or 
of  yourself.  If  Mr.  Paull  shall  cooly  and  ad- 
visedly persevere  in  his  system  of  inquiry; 
and  if  you  shall  continue  staunch  in  the  opi- 
nions which  you  have  promulgated;  the 
4  '     ' 
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country  will  have  occasion  to  rejoice  that 
there  is  one  man  in  parliament,  who  is  free 
from  the  trammells  of  party,  and  who  dares 
to  be  independant  there;  and  that  there  is 
an  individual  in  England,  possessed  of  talents 
to  be  feared,  whose  integrity  can  maintain 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  prove  that 
every  man  has  not  his  price  ;  and  this  loo,  at 
a  season  when  dirilection  has  become  the  or- 
der of  the  day. 1   should  have  abstained 

from  these  observations,  but  I  have  been 
lately  so  disappointed  and  disgusted,  by  the 
conduct  of  public  characters,  that  I  now 
consider  principle  and  power  as  convertible 
terms.  I  have  remarked,  that  the  most  emi- 
nent, and  (who  have  hitherto  been  consider- 
ed) the  most  honest  men  of  the  day,  have 
suddenly  abandoned  every  rule  of  their  for- 
mer political  character ;  have  deserted  prin- 
ciples, which  for  years  they  avowed  and  bcl  !- 
}y  supported;  or  have  frittered  away  and 
«malirkd  their  previous  opinions,  until  they 
cannot  be  recognised.  I  haw  heard  our 
leading  senators,  in  the  teeth  of  consistency, 
maintain  doctrines,  which  some  months  ago 
they  would  have  resented  with  indignation  ; 
and  I  have  observed  the  chiefs  of  the  late  op- . 
position,  members  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, as  ready  to  adopt  the  principles,  as 
as  they  were  eager  to  fill  the  places  of  their 
predecessors. — In  support  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced, J  shall  not  in  this  letter,  advert  to 
many  instances,  with  which  the  public  is  fa- 
miliar, and  which  you  have  ably  and  clearly 
pointed  out  ;  but,  I  cannot  refrain  from  no- 
ticing the  relinquishment  of  opinion,  and 
inconsistency  of  conduct,  manifested  by  se- 
veral members  of  parliament,  more  especial- 
ly in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  India. — First.  I 
shall  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Francis, 
who,  in  my  humble  opinion,  most  certainly 
deserves  the  high  eulogium,  bestowed  on 
him.by.Mr.  Fox,  when  he  said  in  parliament 
**  that  there?  is  no  one  character  in  his  Ma- 
••  jesty's  dominions,  whose  merit,  with  re- 
*'  gard  to  the  affairs  of  India  could  be  put  in 
"  competition  with  that  of  Mr.  Francis." — 
But,  wlien  I  acknowledge  the  vast  local  in- 
formation, parliamentary  knowledge,  and 
transceudant  abilities,  which  this  gentleman 
possesses,  the  more  am  I  entitled  to  inquire, 
why  he  has  abandoned  the  affairs  of  India  ? 
"  After  passing  six  years  in  Bengal,  then  a 
"  wretched  passage  of  12  mouths  to  Kng- 
•'  land,  and  from  that  time  a  continued  la- 
"  hour  of  two  and  twenty  years,  unsuppoit- 
"  ed  and  alone,  without  thanks  of  reward, 
*'  in  the  maintenance  of  right  against 
"   wrong,"  why    has    he    now  resolved  t<> 

puffer  .wrong  to  overcome  rigbtJ  "  After 
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"  endeavouring  30 years  to  support  the  law 


ful  authority  of  the  East  India  Company 
"  over  their  nominal  servants,  and  labour- 
"  ing.to  preserve  the  peace  of  India,  and  to 
"  shelter  its  native  princes  from  injustice, 
"  conquest,  and  oppression,"  why  has  Mr. 
Francis  now  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
prosecution  or  censure  of  any  Indian  delin- 
quency whatever?  After  a  continuation  of 
meritorious  exertions,  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, to  confine  the  government  of  the  East 
within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  legislative 
wisdom,  and  sound  policy,  and  to  teach  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  nation,  the  real 
and  true  advantages  to  be  derived  from  In- 
dian commerce;  will  Mr.  Francis,  close  the 
career  of  his  active  and  useful  life  in  sullen 
indifference,  or  discontented  exclamations  ? 
Has  he  abandoned  his  former  situation  of 
standing  counsel  for  the  company  and  for 
the  nation,  on  the  subject  of  India,  because 
he  has  laboured  too  long  "  without  fee  or 
"  reward  r"  Was  it  then  for  the  sake  of  lu- 
cre, or  of  preferment,  that  he  undertook  that 
unthankful  and  invidious  office?  Have  all 
his  exertions  in  favour  of  suffering  India,  and 
it's  injured  princes,  proceeded  from  a  hope  of 
reward  ?  And  is  it,  that  because  he  has  not 
been  remunerated  with  place  or  pension, 
that  "  his  spirits  are  exhausted,"  and  "  his 
"  mind  is  subdued  ?"  Did  he  expect  any 
gratification  for  the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  fail- 
ure of  which  he  laments,  beyond  the  satis- 
faction arising  from  a  conscientious  discharge 
of  a  public  duty  ?  As  he  did  not  succeed  in 
that  impeachment,  is  it  an  honest  or  a  par- 
liamentary reason,  for  his  abstaining  from 
the  prosecution  or  censure  of  all  subsequent 
delinquency  i  As  well  may  he  say,  that  be- 
cause any  man  accused  at  the  Old  Bailey  has 
been  acquitted,  the  functions  of  the  judge 
and  jury  shall  not  be  exercised  on  other  cri- 
minals t — Mr.  Francis,  I  grant,  "  is  his  own 
V  master,  and  excused  from  giving  any  ac- 
"  count  of  his  future  conduct  to  any  man." 
But,  if  he  continues  to  fill  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, his  conduct  there  he  must  expect  to 
sec  a  subject  of  public  observation.  Although 
the  compliment  I  have  quoted,  is  all  he  has 
received,  or  will  obtain  from  Mr.  Fox ; 
notwithstanding  the  Court  of  Directors 
have  been  ungrateful,  and  the  present  mi- 
nistry have  taught  Mr.  Francis  the  practical 
lesson  "  take  czyc  of  vourselves,"  not- 
withstanding he  has  had  abundant  cause  ot 
complaint,  and  has  complained  abundantly 
of  the.  cause;  yet,  1  will  venture  to  tell 
him,  that  if  he  adheres  to  his  avowed  resolu- 
tion of  \\  ithdra v.  ing  "    from  the  discussion 
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*'  of  political  questions,  purely  and  properly 
**  Indian,  &c."  he  will  forfeit  the  high  cha- 
racter, which  the  impartial  public  has  hither- 
to entertained  of  his  principles  and  parlia- 
mentary conduct ;  that  he  will  deface  the  fa- 
vourable impressions  created  by  his  long  ac- 
tive and  meritorious  life ;  and  he  will  con- 
firm, what  his  late  murmurings  have  led  us 
to  suspect,  -(which  ail  observation  of  Mr. 
Sheridan's  has  lately  strengthened)  that  his 
political  principles  and  labours,  have  been 
wholly  directed  to  the  objects  of  ambition 
and  power;  and  that  he  has  resolved  to 
abandon  the  one,  because  he  despairs  of  ob- 
taining the  other. — Mr.  Huddlestone  is  a 
member  of  parliament;  an  East  India  Direc- 
tor; and  from  a  residence  in  India,  has  had 
the  advantage  of  much  local  experience.  His 
opinions  as  a  legislator,  respecting  the  Mah- 
ratta  wars,  have  been  delivered  in  the 
House,  and  have  been  committed  to  the 
press.  He  has  pronounced,  that  the  system 
©f  Lord  Wellesley,  "was  fraught  with  se- 
*'  rious  evils,  teemed  with  dreadful  hazard, 
"  without  any  commensurate  rbject;  that 
<f  it  set  our  life  upon  a  cast;  that  it  staked 
"  our  existence  in  India  on  the  issue  of  pro- 
*r  jects  and  pursuits  directly  foreign  to  our 
"  truest  policy,  and  to  the  policy  enjoined 
"  by  the  legislature;  on  splendid  schemes 
"  and  enterprises  of  which  the  failure  would 
"  be  destruction,  and  even  the  success 
"  ruinous ;  of  which  nothing  was  certain, 
'"  but  the  enormous  expense  of  blood  and 
"  and  treasure  which  it  created,  and  the  ha- 

''•  tred  which  it  inspires." "  That  there 

"  appeared  to  have  been  engrafted  on  our 
■"  military  successes  in  India,  a  scale  of  ex- 
tl  penditure  to  which  no  exhaustible  reve- 
'"  nue  was  adequate;"  and  "  that  Lord 
4C  Wellesley's  system  in  ail  its  branches 
**  should  be  abrogated."  Such  are  the  sen- 
timents winch  Mr.  Huddlestone  has  deliver- 
ed in  parliament;  and  in  the  di  patch, 
which  the  Court  of  Directors  intended  to 
have  sent  to  India,  (and  which  I  shall  parti- 
cularly consider  in  a  future  letter)  this  gen- 
tleman, as  a  Director,  has  censured  and  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  Lord  Welleslev,  on 
many  points  connected  with  the  details  of 
his  administration.  In  common  with  the 
'other  2'1  directors,  Mr.  H.  has  accused  Lord 
"Wellesley,  of  wilful  and  positive  disobe- 
'dience  of  the  orders  of  the  directors,  in  se- 
Vcrai  instances;  which  we  all  know  is  a  mis- 
Hemeariour."  His  lordship  is  also  charged  in 
the  dispatch  with  a  lavish  and  profuse  expen- 
'difure  of  public  money,  at  a  period  when  he 
had  chained  the  company's  treasury  in  pur- 
suing schemed  of  conquest;  an  expenditure 
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as  unlawful  as  it  was  unnecessary.  Yet, 
Mr.  Cobbett,  ,\ve  have  not  seen  Mr.  Hud- 
dlestone take  any  step  to  promote  inquiry  or 
censure  against  Lord  WeUeslcy,  whom  he 
has  blamed  as  a  director,  and  condemned  as 
a  legislator,  for  persisting  in  a  system,  which 
Was  contrary  to  the  policy  enjoined  by  law  ; 
a  system  which  placed  in  jeopardy  the  exist- 
ence of  our  Indian  empire.  I  forbear  to  ob- 
serve particularly,  on  what  has  recently  hap- 
pened in  parliament,  respecting  the  dispatch, 
of  which  I  have  slightly  spoken.  We  laave 
yet  to  learn,  what  reason  Mr.  Huddlestone 
can  give  for  suddenly  changing  his  opinion 
of  the  propriety  or  necessity  "of  producing 
this  paper.  We  have,  however,  strong 
grounds  to  suspect  the- influence  that  occa- 
sioned this  sudden  change,  and  lament  that 

Mr.  H.   could    be    so  influenced. The 

next  person  I  shall  notice  on  the  score  of 
consistency  is  Mr.  George  Johnstone, 
who  has  also  acquired  a  considerable  share  of 
local  knowledge  in  India  ;  who  has  hitherto 
been  sufficiently  forward  in  all  discussions 
connected  with  our  Eastern  governments; 
and  who,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  from  the 
result  of  practical  ezprrience,  can  explain 
eoine  of  the  transactions  at  Oude,  so  as  to 
justify  an  assertion  made  by  him  in  parlia- 
ment, to  which  I  shall  presently  refer. la 

your  Register  of  April  the  12th,  you  have 
given  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  what  Mr.  Francis 
has  never  received,  -a.  refresher:  and  I  shalll 
rejoice  if  the  recollection  of  it,  shall  serve  as 
a  fupper  to  his  senses,  when  he  shall  be  pre- 
sent at  any  future  discussion  of  Indian  sub- 
jects ;  and  to  assist  his  memory,  I  shall  re- 
mind him,  that  in  March,  1803,  when  the 
Indian  Budget  was  brought  before  parlia- 
ment, he  declared,  that  no  man  could  ba 
found  to  say,  that  our  increased  dominion 
added  to  the  security  of  our  ••possessions'  or 
the  stability  of  our  empire;  that  no  mail 
would  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  that  these 
acquisitions  were  made  in  defiance  of 
the  positive  enactments  of  the  legislature, 
and  of  the  deliberate  and  recorded  opinion 
of  every  eminent  person,  who  had  consider* 
ed  the  nature  of  our  empire 'in  the  East 
"*  As  to  the  manner  In  which  these  atqoisi- 
"  tions  had  been  made,  upon  a-dc/iierate 
"  judgment,  he  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that 
"  they  were  obtained  by  violation-,  of  n.i- 
"  tional  faith,  and  by  deviations  from  jus- 
""  tice,  rs  fligrant  as  any  of  those,  with 
""  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reproach  the 
''  French  government."  To  reconcile  the 
subsequent" conduct  of  this  gentleman,  with 
the  previous  declaration,  proceeding,  from 
his  deliberate  judgment,  will  bej,  I-  believe, 
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a  more  deliberate  task,  than  even  Mr.  J. 
can  perforin. — Mn.  Shf.ridan's  consistency 
has  been  strongly  pointed  out  in  the  extracts 
you  have  lately  given  to  the  public,  in  your 
Register  of  April  2uth,  from  two  speeches  in 
parliament ;  the  one  made  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
while  he  was  in  opposition  ;  the  other 
since  he  became  a  member  of  the  present 
ministry.  The  contrast  is  most  palpable; 
and  I  shall  merely  say,  that  any  man  capable 
of  blushing,  could  never  countenance  such 
incongruous  declarations  5  declarations  which 
shew  to  France  and  to  the  world,  that  the 
national  justice  must  wink  at  the  perpetra- 
tion of  "  acts,  however  flagrant  and  atro- 
"  cious,"  rather  than  hazard  the  division  of 
a  ministry,  composed  of  discordant  but  pliant 
principles ! — I  shall  hereafter  address  you 
at  length  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
his  connexion  with  the  Carnatic  question.  I 
must  now  hasten  to  conclude  this  long  letter 
with  a  few  observations  on  Mr.  Secretary- 
Fox. — It  will  be  in  your  recollection,  that 
on  the  5th  of  April,  J  805,  a  long  discussion 
took  place  in  parliament,  respecting  the  po- 
licy of  the  svstem  which  had  been  pursued 
in  India  by  Lord  Welleslev;  and  many  of 
the  observations  made  that  day,  by  Mr.  Fox,. 
Mr.  Francis,  and  Mr.  Huddlestone,  deserve 
to  be  recorded  in  letters  of  gold.  "  As  soon 
"  as  we  had  destroyed  Tippoo,*'  said  Mr. 
Fox,  **  it  was  then  stated  to  be  very  desira- 
ble to  form  a  close  connexion  with  the 
Mahratta  powers.  This  connexion  we 
soon  formed  with  them,  and  we  gave 
them  something  like,  what  the  French 
used  to  term  the  "  fraternal  hug."  We 
embraced  the  Mahrattas,  just  as  the 
French  embraced  Holland.  "We,  in  fact, 
seemed  in  India  to  be  like  Macbeth,  "  so 
steeped  in  blood,"  that  we  thought  it  vain 
to  go  back.  "  Sed  revocare  gradum,  hie 
labor,  hoc  opus  est."  "  But,  it  is  said, 
that  you  waged  war  against  the  Mahrattas 
merely  from  a  fear  of  the  French  ;  and  a 
similar  plea  may  be  allowed  with  equal 
justice,  against  any  state  in  India,  until 
the  work  of  destruction,  the  English 
force  may  make  its  way  to  the  wall  of 
ot  China.  The  pretence  upon  which  the 
advocates  for  conquests  in  India  rested, 
was  precisely  the  pretence  of  all  conquer- 
ors and  marauders  in  all  ages.  Accord- 
ing to  Livy,  whenever  the  Romans  made 
war  upon  any  state,  it  was  only  to  secure 
their  own  safety.  Such  was  the  plea  ad- 
vanced by  Lewis  the  XlVfh.  and  others 
entertaining  similar  views.  In  the  name 
ot  common  sense,  he  would  ask  where 
s^ich  a  plea  was  likely  to  stop  ?  Where 


cc  was  this  resort  for  safety  to  end;  for,  ac» 
"  cording  as  it  was  applied,  no  man  was 
e<  likely  to  be  at  peace,  for  he  could  not  cal- 
"  culate  upon  any  safety,  while  there  was 
"  another  man  alive  who  had  strength 
"  enough  to  knock  him  down."  Mr.  Fox 
concluded  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that.  "  something  declara- 
'f  tory  of  the  proposed  system  with  respect 
"  to  India,  would  be  adopted  by  the  House 
"  as  a  guide  to  our  governors  in  India,  as  a 
"  rule  by  which  our  views  might  be  judged 
"  of  by  the  natives."  Such,  Mr.  Cobbett, 
were  the  sentiments  delivered  by  Mr.  Fox  of 
Lo~rd  Wellesley's  wars  in  India.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Fox,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  declaring  a  system  for  the  guidance  of  fu- 
ture governors,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  natives  in  India.  Mr.  Fox  was,  how- 
ever, then  in  the  list  of  opposition.  Since 
Mr.  Fox  has  become  a  minister,  on  two  oc- 
casions he  has  been  pressed  to  declare,  what 
system  of  policy  was  likely  to  be  followed 
by  him  and  his  colleagues,  respecting  the  ad<- 
ministration  of  India.  He  answered  on  one 
occasion,  "  that  he  did  not  feel  the  pro- 
"  priety  of  calling  upon  ministers  for  any 
"  distinct  pledge,  as  to  the  course  of  policy 
"  which  thev  meant  to  follow  with  regard 
"  to  India."  This  declaration  will,  no 
doubt,  enable  the  natives  of  India  to  judge 
of  our  views;  and,  it  doubtless  prescribes  a 
most  admirable  rule  for  the  guidance  of  our 
Eastern  governors ! — In  about  a  month  after 
Mr.  Fox's  speech,  from  which  I  have  first 
quoted,  Mr.  W  hi  thread  moved  in  parliament 
for  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Melville  from  his 
Majesty's  councils ;  and  on  that  occasion, 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with 
a  feeling  for  that  Noble  Lord,  of  which  he 
was  not  ashamed,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  conviction  of  the  opinion  of  parliament, 
and  a  sense  of  his  public  duty  could  possibly 
have  overcome,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
Mr.  Whitbread  to  withdraw  his  motion  ; 
stating,  that  '•'  many  gentlemen  who  con* 
"  currcd  in  the  resolutions,  (which  had  been 
"  previously  passed)  thought  that  the  wound 
"  winch  had  been  inflicted  should  not  be 
"  aggravated  by  any  unnecessary  circum- 
"  stances  of  severity ;  and,  that  when  the 
"  justice  of  the  public  was  satisfied,  the- 
"  feelings  of  the  individual  ought  not  to  be 
"  outraged."  What  said  Mr.  Fox  to  this 
humane  doctrine  ?  Did  he  then  think,  when 
out  of  place,  as  he  has  since  declared,  with 
respect  to  Lord  Wellesley,  "  that,  when  a 
"  bad  system  has  prevailed,  the  best  mode 
<f  of  remedying  it,  is  not  by  impeaching  an 
"  individual,  but  by  remoring  the  person 
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*■'  who  has  carried  on  such  a  system,  and  to 
'f  take  cafe  that  none  such  shall  be  carried 
"  on  in  FutUfe'?"  No,  Sir,  Mr.  Fox  then 
said  :  "  I  trust  that  tilings  will  now  be  spee- 
"  dily  finished,  however  tardily  they  may 
"  have  been  begun  ;  that  every  measure 
"  will  be  taken,  that  can  afford  security  to 
"  the  people;  not  by  making  legislative 
"  provisions,  tor  the  future,  for  these  may 
"  be  disregarded,  as  they  have  been  already; 
"  but  by  indicting  proper  punukment, 
"  where, it  has  been  deserved."  Sentiments 
similar  to  those,  did  Mr.  Fox  also  avow, 
wh:n  the  censure  of  Lord  Melville  was 
moved;  and  it  was  urged  "  that  the  persons 
"  had  been  removed  who  had  carried  on  the 
"  bad  system.  It  is  said  that  these  abuses 
**  can  never  occur  again.  No;  it  shall  not 
"  be  done  for  the  future,  says  Mr.  Trotter. 
*'  The  act  can  never  be  violated  again.— I 
"  hope  not ;  I  hope  the  decision  of  the 
*'  House  will  render  it  impossible  for  the 
<e  gentleman  who  at  present  holds  the  si- 
"  tuation  of  Treasurer  for  the  Navy,  or  for 
"  any  future  treasurer  ever  to  violate  it. 
"  But  if  we  do  not  come  to  this  decision, 
"  what  security  have  we  that  some  future 
"  Melvilles  or  Trotters  will  not  break 
rc  through  any  new  act  we  may  pass,  in  the 
<l  same  way  in  which  they  have  done  the 
"  resolutions  of  the  House  in  l~S2,  and  the 
"  act  of  the  25  th  of  the  King  founded  on 
"  them.  I  hope  and  trust,  Sir,  that  a  large 
"  and  virtuous  majority  of  the  House  will 
r*  be  found  to  put  the  seal  and  stamp  of 
*'  their  reprobation  upon  such  monstrous 
**  and  unblushing  delinquency."  Now, 
Mr.  Cobbett,  if  a  large  and  virtuous  majority 
of  the  ministers  and  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, does  r.ot  promote  an  inquiry  into  the 
measures  of  Lord  Weiledey's  administration 
in  India,  and  the  reasons  for  pursuing  a  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  declared  ruinous  and 
unjust,  and  which  has  left  us  "  steeped  in 
"  blood;"  and,  if  "  proper  punishment  is 
"  not  inflicted  where  it  has  been  deserved," 
what  security  have  we,  that  some  future  go- 
vernor general  will  not  break  through  any 
new  act  that  may  pass?  And,  if  Mr.  Fox 
does  not  avow  and  practice  now  the  princi- 
ples, so  declared,  when  the  criminality  of 
Lord  Melville  was  in  question,  I  hope  and 
trust,  that  a  large  and  virtuous  majority  of 
the  nation  will  be  found  to  put  the  seal  and 
stamp  of  their  reprobation  upon  such  mon- 
strous and  unblushing  inconsistency. — One 
void  more  to  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Henry  Pet- 
ty. In  the  debate,  to  which  I  have  last  al- 
luded, Mr.  Fox  took  occasion  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  every  man  in  the.  House  capable 
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of  appreciating  virtue  and  genius,  to  the 
brilliant  efforts,  made  that  night  by  Lord 
Henry  Petty.  "  I  recollect,"  said  Mr.  Fox, 
'  when  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  first  essay  in  this 
house.  I  recollect  the  just  pride  which 
wo  all  felt  to  see  him,  much  at  the  same 
'•'  age  then  that  the  Noble  Lord  now  is, 
distinguishing  himself  in  hunting  down 
corruption;  in  unmasking  abuses  in  the 
'*  public  expenditure  ;  in  proposing  and  en- 
"  forcing  reforms  of  various  kinds.  What 
"  a  contrast  does  his  conduct  on  this  night 
"  afford  !  Under  what  sort  of  figure  does  he 
<f_  appear  r"  Heu !  quantum,  matatus  ab  il/ol 
Now,  if  Mr.Fox  is  capable  of  feeling  the  force 
of  the  reproach  which  he  exultingly  directed 
against  Mr.  Pitt,  on  that  occasion,  let  him 
reflect  on  the  contrast  which  his  own  politi- 
cal conduct  has  afforded,  and,  I  doubt  whe- 
ther he  is  yet  so  callous,  but  a  sting  may  find 
its  way  to  his  bosom.  Let  Lord  Henry 
Petty  also  recollect,  that  the  praise  of  Mr. 
Fox,  if  undeserved,  will  ill  become  his  pre- 
sent character,  and,  to  pursue  the  figure  of 
his  friend,  the  game  of  corruption  is  not  yet 
up,  nor  is  the  hunting  season  over. — A.  I, — ■ 
May  7,  1S06. 


COLONIAL    SERVICE. 

(Continued  from  p.  b~2.J 
IV.   That   the   officers  should   be   gen- 
tlemen  who  had  already  served  the  King, 
or    East-India     Company    in    India  ;      or 
others  who  had  resided    in   that    country. 

V.    That    they    should    be    embarked 

in  ships  commanded  by  masters  and  officers 
acquainted,  in  some  degree,  with  their  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  prejudices,  from  having 
traded  from  port  to  port  in  India  ;  and  man- 
ned with  crews  of  Lascars. — VI.  That  the 
transports  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
any  thing  but  stores  and  provisions  for  the 
voyage.  All  merchandize  should  be  confis- 
cated on  the  discovery  of  it,  and  the  captain 
subjected  to  heavy  penalties,  on  proof  that 
he  had  taken  or  permitted  any  to  be 
taken  on  board.  Possibly,  however,  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  might  be  allowed  with 
respect  to  rice,  and  some  other  articles  of 
provision,  and  lumber  useful  to  the  islands, 
and  which  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  mo- 
ther country,  and  can  be  sent  from  Bengal, 
I  believe,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  even  from 

America. VII.  That  in  addition  to  the 

Seapoy  infantry  establishment  proposed,  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  and  advantageous 
to  have  several  companies  of  that  truly  use- 
ful  class  of  people  denominated  Artdlery 
Lascaxs  and  Golandaze. — The  transports  for 
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the  service  could  be  procured  in  India,  at  an 
easy  freight,  and  can  be  furnished  with  pro- 
visions from  Bengal,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
from  any  country  in  the  world.  After  the 
debarkation  of  the  troops,  they  may  be  load- 
ed with  sugar,  or  other  West-India  produce 
for  Europe.  Or,  might  they  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  more  usefully  freighted 
with  the  Negro  regiments  (not  very  favour- 
ably looked  upon  by  the  planters)  as  their  re- 
turning cargoes  to  Ceylon,  or  to  other  parts 
of  India,  where  they  would  prove  an  accep- 
table addition  to  our  force?  At  all  events, 
whether  or  not,  it  might  be  determined  to 
leave  the  West- Indian  regiments  at  their 
present  stations,  the  admixture  of  Indian 
troops  with  them  (I  mean  in  separate  corps) 
would  tend  to  neutralise  any  bad  qualities 
dreaded  in  the  African  corps. — Should  some 
such  plan,  as  above  suggested,  be  adopted,  it 
will  be  highly  necessary  to  secure  to  the  na- 
tives of  India  the  justice  due  to  freemen, 
which  they  ever  have  been  in  their  own 
country. — On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and,  generally  in  all  warmer  climates, 
I  am  persuaded  that  our  Eastern  troops,  with 
a  proportion  of  Europeans,  would  be  found 
equal  to  any  service  required  of  them  ;  and 
that  there  are  few  officers  accustomed  to 
them,  who  would  hesitate  to  oppose  a  force, 
so  constituted,  to  an  equal  number  of  Spa- 
niards,   Portuguese,    or   Italians,    with  any 

doubt  of  the  event. Our  Eastern  troops 

might  be  employed  again-t  Spanish  America, 
the  States  of  Barbary,  &:c.  &c.  and  some 
regiments,  I  should  even  imagine  might,  for 
a  time,  be  sent  to  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and 
thereby  release  a  part  of  their  garrisons  for 
other  services.  On  tho;-e  services  a  part  of 
the  regular  establishments  of  India  might  be 
employed,  as  they  would  only  be  of  a  tem- 
porary nature ;  buc,  for  the  service  of  the 
West-India  islands,  I  repeat  it  as  absolutely 
necessary,  that  distinct corps  should,  be  raised, 
Jor  the  express  purpose,  and  under  due  pre- 
cautions.— To  support  our  empire  in  India, 
a  strong  band  of  our  countrymen  must  be 
allotted.  But,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  return 
she  could  afford  very  numerous  bodies,  from 
her  immense  population,  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  portions  of  our  own  native  troops, 
iur  the  protection  of  our  colonies,  and  to 
serve  with  them  in  all  warm  climates,  in 
which  I  especially  include  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In 
supplying  the  West  Indies  alone,  I  verily 
believe  such  an  arrangement  might  be  made, 
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as  would  save  the  lives  of  as  many  of  our 
countrymen,  as  must  be  destined  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  empire  in  the  East. In  your 

Register  of  the  15  th  of  December,  1804,  you 
prophetically  declare,  that  "  there  exists 
"  no  well  founded  hope,  that  in  the  course 
"  of  this  war  we  shall  derive  any  advantage 
"  from  contnental  co-operation,  unless  we 
"  put  ourselves  in  a  situation  to  take  a  com- 
"  mauding  part  in  a  continental  war,  by  pro- 
"  viding  such  an  army,  as  shall  at  oncecon- 
"  vince  those,  whose  alliance  we  desire,  of 
"  the  sincerity  of  our  views."  Let  the  pre- 
sent ministry  put  an  end  to  the  warfare  in 
India,  and  seriously  turn  their  attention  of 
the  employment  of  a  part  of  the  resources  to 
that  great  empire,  in  aid  of  our  domestic 
wants  5  and  then,  if  our  colonial  demands  for 
British  soldiers  can  be  diminished,  and  as- 
sistance given  to  our  efforts  in  some  other. 
quarters,  the  army  you  desire  will,  at  least* 
be  more  easily  obtained.  Thirty  thousand 
veteran  Seapoys,  with  a  couple  of  regiments 
of  Hindostanny  cavalry,  sent  to  Egypt, 
strengthened  by  eight  or  ten  thousand  Bri- 
tish troops,  already  in  the  Mediterranean, 
would  form  one  continental  army,  respect;  - 
ble  in  that  position,  whose  threatening  as- 
pect might  not  vainly  be  directed  towards 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  States  of  Barbary,  whose 
respect  for  us  seems  on  the  decline,  or  might 
be  employed  to  support,  if  necessary,  the 
tottering  fabric  of  the  Turkish  empire  in 
Egypt,  or  in  other  parts  of  it.  Ail  great 
conquerors  have  had  recourse  to  the  conquer- 
ed, in  maintaining  and  enlarging  their  domi- 
nions. Would  we  preserve  or  extend  ours, 
we  should  follow  their  example. — To  con- 
clude, it  must  be  allowed  wherever  our  Eas- 
tern troops  can  be  properly  employed,  they 
will  materially  economise  the  valuable  lives 
of  our  own  countrymen,  and  enable  us  to 
shew  a  more  extended  front  to  our  enemies, 
on  whom  none  of  us,  I  trust,  will  ever  feel 
disposed  to  turn  our  backs.  The  projects  of 
the  French  have  been  gigantic,  and  successful 
beyond  the  bounds  of  calculation.  Let  us 
oppose  them  with  a  spirit  equally  undaunted 
and  surprising.     "Fortes  fortuna juvat." 

I  am,   Sir, 

your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

Tamkrlase. 
April,   1806. 
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"  The  noble  lord  calls  upon  the  constitutional  guardians  of  the  people  to  commit  into  the 
"  hands  of  others  a  trust  so  unspeakably  important,  and  to  become  mere  spectators  of  aw 
"  inquiry,  which  is  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  their  country.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  the 
"  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  will,  in  no  wise,  lessen  the  powers  of  Parlia- 
"  ment;  for  that  the  former  are  merely  to  inquire,  examine,  and  report,  and  that  it  is 
"  reserved  for  Parliament  to  judge,  to  determine,  and  to  act;  that  the  final  deliberation  is 
**  reserved  to  them,  and  that  they  have  the  power  to  reject  such  measures  proposed  by  the 
"  Commissioners,  as  they  may  deem  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare.  How  humilia- 
"  ting,  how  miserable  a  picture  of  parliamentary  power  is  this!  So,  then,  all  the 
"  power  of  parliament,  with  respect  to  the  alleviation  of  national  burdens,  the  redress 
"  of  grievances,  the  reform  of  expense,  the  economy,  the  system,  the  elucidation  of 
"  office,  is  sunk  into  a  disgraceful  negative  !  One  positive  power  indeed,  an  odious  power, 
"  remains,  the  power  of  taxing  the  people  whenever  the  noble  lord  thinks  proper.  The 
"  power  of  making  them  pay  for  the  noble  lord's  lavish  corruption.  If  any  plan  be  formed 
"  and  suggested,  by  which  thousands  may  be  saved,  by  which  the  expenditure  may  be  sim- 
"  pliried,  the  influence  of  the  Crown  diminished,  and  the  responsibility  of  ministers  be 
"  more  clearly  established;  by  which  the  engine  of  government  maybe  relieved  from  that 
"  load  of  machinery,  which  renders  its  movements  so  slow,  so  intricate,  and  so  confused; 
"  then  the  House  of  Commons  possesses  only  the  power  of  putting  a  negative  upon  every 
*•'  such  proposition!  The  power  of  oppressing  and  burdening  the  people  is,  therefore,  the 
"  only  power  that  remains  positive  and  active,  while  the  power  of  doing  good,  and  of 

"  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  subject,  is  merely  negative." Mr.  Pint's  Speech  upon 

the  Bill  for  appointing  Commissioners  of  Accounts,  May  31st.    1/81. 
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were  then;  for,  though,  it  is  said,  that  the 
members  of  the  now-proposed  Commission 
are  to  be  taken  from  amongst  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  will  requite 
much  to  convince  me,  that,  in  that  altera- 
tion^ there  is  any  improvement.  The  Com- 
missioners will,  indeed,  be  still  members  of 
the  House;  but,  in  their  official  capacity, 
they  will  be  as  completely  cut  off  from  it  as 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  or  any 
other  officers  now  are ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  does  not  perceive,  who,  unless 
he  be  stone  blind,  does  not  perceive,  the  in- 
fluence which  the  ministry  of  the  day  must 
acquire  in  consequence  of  having  the  crea- 
tion of  sixteen  such  officers  as  those  who  will 
compose  the  above  Commission?  "  No;" 
says  some  place-hunter  or  pensioner  actual 
or  reversionary";  "  No;  for  the  House  of 
<f  Commons,  and  not  ike  ministry,  will  have 
"  the  appointment  of  these  Commissioners; 
"  who,  in  order  to  render  therh  completely 
"  independent,  are  to  be  appointed  J  or  lift." 
But,  my  honest  friend,  do  you  really  think, 
then,  that  the  ministry  will  not  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  men  ?  Does  it  really  re- 
quire a  sight  of  the  list  of  names  to  convince 
you,  that  those  who  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  ministry,  and  no  others,  will  fill  th's 
Commissbn  ?  If  it  does,  -why  then,  you  are 
too  great  a  fool  even  to  make  your  marl    at 
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Commissioners  of  Accounts. Lord 

Henry  Petty,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, has,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward  a  bill 
for  the  appointing  and  establishing  of  a  Coin- 
mission  of  Accounts,  to  consist,  it  is  said,  of 
fifteen  members,  five  of  whom  are  to  receive 
1,5001.  a  year  each,  the  other  ten  1000 1.  a 
year  each,  with  a  president,  or  chairman, 
who  is  to  receive  2  or  3  thousand  pounds  a 
year!  Upon  hearing  of  this  proposition,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  not  to  turn  back  to 
the  epoch  when  Commissioners  of  Accounts 
were  first  appointed,  when  this  at  once  ab- 
surd and  mischievous  innovation  was  first  in- 
troduced, when  it  was  first  thought  of  to 
create,  by  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  body  virtually  to  supersede  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself,  and,  by  the  same  act  to  add,  in 
a  most  alarming  degree,  to  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  that  is  to  say,  of  every  succeed- 
ing ministry,  be  they  who  they  may." -In 

selecting  my  motto  from  a  speech  of  the  yet 
uncorrupted  Mr.  Pitt,  I  do  not  mean  to  ap- 
ply to  Lord  Henry  Petty  the  personal  reflec- 
tions therein  contained  ;  but,  the  doctrine  of 
this  admirable  speech  has  my  hearty  assent, 
and,  as  to  the  measure,  the  observations  of 
the  speaker  are  now  full  as  applicable  as  they 
X 
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the  bottom  of  a  receipt  for  your  annual  sine- 
cure, when  you  get  it.  And,  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment for  life  rendering  a  man  indepen- 
dent, have  you  ever  seen  an  instance  of  it  ? 
In  this  case,  is  there  not,  on  the  contraiy,  a 
chain  of  dependence  as  complete  as  in  the 
Army,  or  the  Barrack-Office,  or  any  other 
department,  where  there  are  degrees  of  pro- 
motion ?  To  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the 
operation  of  gratitude  towards  the  ministry 
of"  the  day,  who,  in  fact,  will  appoint  in  the 
first  instance,  and  who  will  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies as  they  occur,  will  there  not  be  a  suffi- 
ciency of  dependence  secured  by  the  power 
of  promotion  created  by  the  constitution  of 

the  Commission  itself. But,  what  is  the 

use  of  such  a  Commission  ?  To  what  end  are 
we  to  be  burdened  with  a  new  expence  of 
50,0001.  a  year ;  for  to  so  much,  at  the  very 
least,  will  the  expence  of  this  establishment 
amount  at  the  outset,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pensions  and  the  other  allowances  that  will 
grow  out  of  it  ?  To  what  end  is  this  new 
burden  to  be  laid  upon  us  ?  "  What  end  ! 
*'  Why,  to  examine  into  the  accounts  of 
*'  those  persons,  through  whose  hands  the 
"  public  money  passes ;  to  correct  errors,  to 
"  detect  frauds;  and,  by  these  means,  to 
"  produce  great  savings  to  the  nation." 
And,  my  good  and  right  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved gentleman,  what  need  have  we  of  an 
expensive  Board  of  Commissioners  for  these 
purposes,  while  we  have  658  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  whose  duty,  whose 
bounden  duty,  whose  pecu'iar  duty,  whose 
first,  whose  greatest,  and  almost  whose  sole 
duty,  it  is,  to  watch,  in  all  possible  ways, 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  money  raised 
upon  their  constituents?  "  It  is,"  said  the  yet 
uncorrupted  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  speech  quoted 
in  my  motto,  "  It  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  this 
"  House  to  watch,  to  examine,  and  correct 
"  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  I 
"  conceive  the  proposed  delegation  to  be  an 
"  absolute  surrender  of  the  most  valuable 
"  right,  with  which  the  House  arc  invested 
'•  by  their  constituents,  and  for  the  exercise 
"  of  which,  in  particular,  they  were  appoint - 
".  ed.  What  is  it.  that  gives  the  House  of 
"  Commons  their  importance  in  the  legisla- 
"  ture,  their  respect  and  their  authority? 
"  What  but  the  power  of  the  purse  ?  Every 
*'  branch  of  the  legislature  has  something 
"  peculiar  to  distinguish  and  to  characterise 
*'  it,  and  that  which  at  once  gives  the  cha- 
"  jracter  and  elevation  of  the  Commons 
"  House  of  Parliament,  is,  that  they  hold 
"  the  strings  of  the  national  purse,  and  are 
'•  entrusted  with  the  great  and  important 
"  power,  first  of  granting  the  money,  and 
"  then  .of  correcting  the  expenditure.    To 
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"  delegate  this  right,,  then,  I  consider  as  a 
"  violation  of  what,  above  all  other  privi- 
"  leges,  they  cannot  surrender,  or  delegate, 
"  without  a  daring  breach  of  the  con'stitu- 
"  tion."  Who  is  there,  out  of  the  regions 
of  Whitehall,  who  does  not  agree  in   these 

sentiments  ? As    something  tnat   would 

render  the  proposition  less  derogatory  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  Colonel  Barre  had  mo- 
ved that  the  Commissioners  should  be  members 
of  the  House ;  but,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
tested against  all  ballot  lists  sent  round  by  the 
ministry,  and  he  therein,  by  anticipation, 
exposed  the  futility  of  the  pretext,  that  such 
Commissioners  "  would  be  appointed  by  the 
"  House  of  Commons,  and  not  by  the  minis- 
ic  try }"  which  was,  indeed,  a  pretext  too 
barefaced  to  merit  one  moment's  attention; 
for,  who  did  not  clearly  perceive,  that,  in 
such  case,  Lord  North  would  have  filled  up 
the  Commission  with  the  names  of  men, 
whom  he  was  desirous  either  to  reward,  to 
bring  over,  or  to  silence ;  and  that,  from 
whatever  quarter  of  the  House  the  members 
might  be  taken,  there  would  be  suffered  to 
come  into  the  whole  of  the  Commission  on- 
ly just  so  much  of  public-spirit  and  integrity 
as  the  ministry  of  that  day  would  be  able  to 
neutralize  and  to  render  worse  than  non- 
effectual  to  any  good  purpose,  because  it 
would  furnish  the  means  of  giving  sanction 
to  measures  intended  to  further  the  purposes 

of  corruption. If  the  present    intended 

measure  should  be  adopted  (which  God  for- 
bid!) how  will  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament," 
stand  in  the  eyes  of  that  people,  who  have 
chosen  them  as  their  representatives,  unless, 
indeed,  this  notion  of  representation  be,  at 
once,  given  up  as  something  chimerical  ? 
There  are  great  errors  and  abuses  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money.  The  exist- 
ence, of  this  evil  is  acknowledged ;  and  the 
magnitude  of  it  is,  indeed,  the  only  ground 
upon  which  the  ministry  can  possibly  come 
forward  with  a  proposition,  such  as  that  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  "  Well,"  say 
the  people  to  their  representatives,  "  we  have 
"  chosen  G58  of  you  for  the  express  purpose 
"  of  detecting  and  correcting  these  errors 
"  and  abuses."  What  is  the  answer  which 
the  people  will  receive  in  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  measure  ?  Why  this ;  that,  though 
658  memhers,  without  being  paid  for  the 
duty,  are  unable  to  perform  it,  yet,  15  of 
those  same  members,  in  consequence  of  re- 
ceiving large  salaries,  arc  able  to  perform  it ! 
If  tliis  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  case, 
what  must  be  the  impression  produced  by 
this  measure  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  ? 
Can  if  be  such  an  one  as  wc  should  hare  ex- 
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pected  it  would  have  been  the  object  of  the 

present   ministers  to  produce  ? Taking, 

too,  a  retrospect  of  the  proceedings  of  for- 
mer Commissioners  of  this  sort,  what  ground 
is  there,  whereon  for  the  most  sanguine  and 
the  most  credulous  to  believe,  that  another 
Commission  would  succeed  in  detecting  and 
correcting  the  errors  and  abuses  now  so 
loudly  and  so  justly  complained  of?  These 
Commissioners,  of  one  sort  and  another,  and 
upon  the  back  of  one  another,  have,  at  an 
enormous  expense  to  the  public,  existed  now 
for  six  and  twenty  years-;  and,  it  is  at  the 
end  of  this  long  and  squandering  period  ;  it 
is  after  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  open  parliament  made, 
that,  if  there  were  no  abuses,  one  third  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Navy  might  be  saved 
to  the  public  ;  it  is  after  we  have  seen  that 
Melville  and  De  Lancy  and  Trotter  and 
Greenwood  were  going  on  quietly  under  the 
existence  of  such  Commissions ;  it  is  after  all 
this,  that  it  is  proposed  to  create  another 
Commission  of  Accounts,  at  an  expense  to 
the  public  of  50,000  1.  a  year !  I  shall  be  re- 
minded, perhaps,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
Boards  of  Commissioners,  the  money  trans- 
actions of  the  persons  here  mentioned  would 
never  have"  been  brought  to  light.  To 
which  I  answer,  that  the  fault  would,  in  that 
case,  have  rested  solely  with  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  whose  bounden  du- 
ty it  is,  individually  as  well  as  collectively,, 
to  make  a  strict  examination  into  the  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money;  and,  I  imagine, 
that  no  man  will  be  bold  enough  to  tell  me, 
that  the  performance  of  any  official  duty,  out 
of  the  House,  or  that  any  other  cause  what- 
ever, sickness  excepted,  can  be,  with  reason 
and  justice,  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  non- 
performance of  this  their  first  duty  towards 
their  constituents;  whereunto  I  will  just  add 
the  remark,  that  we  have  never  yet  heard  of 
Commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  taxes  upon  the  people,  every  mem- 
ber being  considered  capable,  and  at  leisure, 
to  perform  that  part  of  his  duty,  without  fee 

or  reward  ! Besides,  without  supposing 

that  the  appointment  of  the  Naval  and  the 
Military  Commissions  of  Inquiry  originated 
in,  or  were  quickened  by,  anything  like  par- 
ty views,  or  circumstances  purely  adventi- 
.  tious,  I  contend,  that,  in  the  exemplary  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Rob  so  nt,  with  regard  to  the 
non-payment  of  bills  at  the  offices  under  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  we  have  quite  a  suf- 
ficient proof,  that  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  that  capacity,  in  the  only  ca- 
pacity they  ought  to  be  looked  to  in  the 
House,  and  standing  in  their  places  in  that 
House,  are  capable  of  doing  every  thing  in 
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the  way  of  money-inquiry,  more  speedily, 
more  effectually,  and  more  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  nation,  than  the  same 
can  be  done  by  any  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners whatever.  Mr.  Robson  became, 
no  matter  how,  acquainted  with  the  abused 
the  truly  scandalous  and  fraudulent  abuse 
here  referred  to.  He  came  into  his  place  in 
the  House,  and  there,  like  an  honest  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  complained  of  it. 
The  minister  (Mr.  Addington),  flatly  denied 
the  fact.  Mr.  Robson  was  charged  with 
having  uttered  falsehoods  injurious  to  the 
state.  He  was  called  upon  to  retract  his 
words  (which  the  minister  took  down)  ;  or, 
in  case  of  refusal  to  retract,  was  threatened 
with  the  censure  of  the  House.  He  refused 
to  retract ;  he  produced  his  proof  as  far  as 
his  first  allegation  went;  and  his  opponents 
became  less  confident.  He  came  again  with 
additional  proof,  poured  in  upon  him  by  the 
defrauded  holders  of  bills.  "  I  move,"  said 
he,  <c  for  the  Bill-book  of  the  Sick  and 
(i  Hurt  Board ;  give  me  that,  and  I  will 
' '  prove  to  the  House  the  existence  of  abuses 
"  enormous,  and  will  point  out  the  persons 
"  who  have  been  guilty  of  these  abuses." 
The  minister  was  astounded  ;  declared  that 
tlie  abuse  had  not  had  his  countenance  ;  pro- 
mised that  the  like  should  not  happen  again; 
but,  he  and  his  majority  rejected  the  motion 
for  producing  the  Bill-book,  though  he  and 
that  same  majority  had  challenged  Mr. 
Robson,  had  dared  him,  over  and  over 
again,  to  the  proof!  Ami  told,  that  the 
minister  of  the  day  will  always  act  thus  ; 
that  he  will  always,  by  means  of  his  ma- 
jority, thus  quash  inquiry,  when  moved  for 
by  an  individual  independent  member  of  the 
House  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners is  necessary  ?  If  I  am,  I  ask  for 
no  better  argument  against  such  a  Bor.rd,  it 
being  a  part  of  the  proposition,  that  the 
members  of  such  Board  shall  be  appointed 

by  the  voice  of  that  very  majority  ! But, 

if  such  be  now  the  means  of  detection  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  if  three  public-spirited  and  per- 
severing members  would,  even  now,  be  able 
to  bring  to  light  every  material  abuse  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  how  easy 
would  the  task  be,  if  the  mode  of  keeping 
and  of  stating  the  accounts,  were  at  once  full 
and  simple  ?  And  the  reason  why  it  is  net 
such  is  of  itself  a  subject  for  parliamentary 
inquiry.  A  correspondent  of  mine,  in  a 
series  of  excellent  letters  (see  Vol.  VII.  In- 
dex, p.  lOOo,  and  Vol.  VIII.  Index,  p. 
103-3)  has  pointed  out  such  a  mode.  Nothing 
would,  if  such  a  mode  were  adopted,  be  more 
easy  than  for  any  member  of  parliament  to 
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detect  whatever  frauds  might  be  committed  : 
it  is  worthy'  of  serious  attention.  But, 
even  as  the  accounts  are  now  kept  and  stated, 
such  detection  is  by  no  means  difficult ;  it 
requires  no  extraordinary  talents  ;  and,  if 
it  does  demand  a  considerable  degree  of  at- 
tention and  of  labour,  is  not  such  attention 
and  such  labour  the  duty  of  every  member 
of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  ? — 
Then,  observe,  that  inquiries  thus  originat- 
ing and  conducted  in  this  pullic  and  consti- 
tutional way,  would  soon  be  greatly  facilitat- 
ed by  the  information  pouring  in  from  persons 
out  of  doors.  The  people,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the% 
money,  would  fly  to  those  of  their  represen- 
tatives whom  theysaw  engaged  in  such  inqui- 
ries. All  the  facts  would  come  to  light ;  the 
proof  would  beat  hand  ;  and,  if  there  were, 
even  as  things  now  are,  only  three  members 
(a  number  just  sufficient  to  guard  against  the 
effects  of  absence  occasionally)  to  resolve 
upon  a  reform  of  abuses  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  it  would  require  neither 
party  combinations  nor  the.  habit  of  making 
speeches  to  insure  success  to  their  endea- 
vours.— ■ — By  the  institution  of  Boards  of 
Commissioners,  you  render  that  secret, 
which  ought  to  be  made  as  public  as  possi- 
ble ;  you  shut  the  door  against  the  people, 
in  place  of  throwing  it  wide  open  to  receive 
them  and  to  hear  their  complaints ;  and, 
while  you  pass  act  upon  act  to  create  infor- 
mers, while  you  give  every  possible  encou- 
ragement, while,  by  temptation  upon  temp- 
tation, you  invite  man  to  inform  against 
man,  friend  against  friend,  and  brother 
against  brother,  in  matters  connected  with 
the  raising  of  the'  public  money,  not  one 
single  encouragement  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
contrary)  do  you  hold  forth  to  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  make  disclosures  with  re- 
spect to  the  frauds  committed  in  the  expen- 
diture of  that  money.  From  the  present 
ministry,  or,  at  least,  from  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  them,  I  did  hope,  nay,  I  will  still 
hope,  notwithstanding  all  that  I  have,  to  my 
great  mortification,  been  a  witness  of,  far 
better  things.  In  the  integrity  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  on  whose  proposed 
measure  I  have  here  been  commenting,  I 
have  an  unshaken  confidence,  and  so,  1  be- 
lieve, have  the  public  ;  and,  as  he  values  his 
fair  fame ;  as  he  Valves  years  (probably  a 
long  series)  of  untarnished  reputation,  of 
unsuspected  sincerity,  of  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er unaccompanied  with  the  execration  of 
the  people,  I  conjure  him  to  avoid  the  steps 
of  his  predecessor  in  place.  1  conjure  him 
well  to  consider  the  situation,  particularly  as 
to   pecuniary  matters,    in   •which   we   now 


stand.  He  has  a  mind  that  must,  if  he  se- 
riously turn  it  to  the  subject,  reject  with 
contempt  all  the  shallow  notions  that  we 
have  heard  broached  about  causing  the  Bank 
to  revive  their  payments  in  cash,  and  others 
of  a  similar  character.  Ho  must  perceive, 
that  the  taxing"  and  funding  system  is  daily 
and  hourly  approaching  to  a  crisis.  Can  it, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  conjure  him  to 
act  constantly  and  sincerely  upon  his  own 
maxim,  so  openlv  and  so  honourably  de- 
clared, of  having  no  disguise,  but  of  laying 
bare  to  the  public  view  every  fact  and  every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  finances  of 
I  the  kingdom  ;  to  conjure  him  not  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  any 
classes  of  persons  who  may  be  gorged, 
beyond  the  faculty  of  regorging  and  beyond 
the  compass  of  forgiveness,  with  the  public 
wealth  ;  to  conjure  him  not  to  be  persuaded 
so  to  act  as  to  induce  the  people  to  regard 
him  as  being,  ex  officio,  on  the  side  of  every 
peculator,  and  thereby  to  excite  and  to  fix 
immoveably  in  their  minds  a  hatred  of  the 
whole  of  the  governing  powers  of  the  state  ; 
to  conjure  him  to  shew,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  is  the  friend  of  inquiry,  and  that  he 
views  with  approbation  every  effort,  by 
whomsoever  made,  to  bring  peculators  to 
punishment ;  to  conjure  him  to  place  no  re- 
liance upon  the  power  of  party,  there  being, 
at  this  moment,  no  party,  upon  which  any 
portion  of  the  people  do  rely ;  to  conjure 
him  to  look  forward,  not  to  the  probable, 
but  to  the  inevitable,  events  of  the  next  six 
years,  and  so  to  husband  his  reputation  (at 
whatever  expence  of  place  or  emolument)  as 
to  retain  the  ability  of  serving,  in  those  days 
of  trial,  his  country  and  his  king,  and  oi~  be- 
ing one  amongst  those,  who  are  destined,  I 
trust,  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  former, 
together  with  all  the  dignities  aud  all  die 
constitutional  authority  of  the  latter. 

Barrack  Office.  (Continued  from  p. 
6/3) As  growing  out  of  my  own  re- 
marks upon  this  subject,  at  the  page  here 
referred  to,  I  shall,  in  continuation,  first  in- 
sert a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  whose  ta- 
lents I  have  once  before  profited  from  in  the 

same  way.- *'  Sir,  although  you  do  not 

acknowledge  your  expectations  to  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  silence  of  the  present 
miui-Btry,  on  the  subject  of  the  enormous 
balance  appearing  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Military  Enquiry  to  be  due 
from  General  De  Lancey  to  the  public,  it  is 
evident,  that  you  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
that  silence  in  a  ministry,  whose  chief  claim 
to  public  approbation  (while  in  opposition 
at  least),  arose  from  their  professed  abhor- 
rence of  all  public  abuses,  aud  their  repeated 
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promises  to  bring  to  eondign  punishment  all 

public  delinquents. But,    Sir,  after   the 

new  doctrines  which,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion of  all  honest  men,  Mr.  Fox  has  avowed 
and  maintained  upon  topics  of  this  nature, 
I,  for  one,  feel  no  surprize  whatever  that 
General  De  Lancey,  or  any  other  public 
defaulter,  should  escape  animadversion.  It 
appears  perfectly  consistent  with  those  new 
doctrines,  and  a  very  happy  illustration  of 
the  effects  which  such  doctrines  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  Why  should  General  De 
Lancey  be  punished  for  making  an  unau- 
thorized use  of  the  public  money,  or  even 
compelled  to  make  good  a  deficit  in  his  ac- 
counts ?  "  When  a  bad  system  has  pre- 
"  vailed,  the  best  mode  of  remedying  it  is 
**  not  by  impeaching  an  individual,  but  by 
**  removing  the  person  who  carried  on  such 
"  a  system,  and  to  take  care  that  none  such 
"  shall   be  acted  upon    in   future."      (Mr. 

Fox,  lS.th  April,  1300.) Well!  General 

De  Lancey  is  no  longer  Barrack  Master  Ge- 
neral. Is  not  that  enough  for  the  public  ? 
Why  should  it  be  expected  of  our  indulgent 
ministry  that  they  should  vindictively  pursue 
him  into  his  retirement  from  office,  now 
that  the  old  notion  is  exploded,  that  the  pu- 
nishment of  offences  prevents  the  repetition 
of  offences  ?  Besides  the  barbarity  of  such 
useless  persecution,  motives  of  delicacy  may 
be  well  supposed  to  have  influenced  and  re- 
strained ministers  from  such  a  proceeding. 
*'  In  some  cases,  charges  against  individuals 
<e  may  be  brought  forward  rather  with  a 
"*'  view  to  popularity,  than  from  any  very 
"  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  ends  of jus- 
"  tice."  (Mr.  Fox.) Better,  much  bet- 
ter, therefore,  to  suffer  a  public  delinquent 
to  escape,,  and  the  ends  of  justice  to  be  de- 
feated, than  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  being 
actuated  in  the  performance  of  an  obvious 
duty  by  a  wish  to  court  popularity,  espe- , 
cially  when  popularity,  by  the  attainment 
or  power,  has  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  pri- 
mary  consideration." -While  I  confess, 

that  the  extraordinary  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox, 
would  naturally  go  to  this  extent,  and  still 
further,  I  must  say,  that  I  confidently  hope, 
that  neither  Mr.  Fox  nor  a  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  ever  really  intended  so  far  to 
act  upon  it ;  and,  it  is  with  great  satisfaction, 
that  I  hear,  that  Ds  Lancey  has  received  a 
positive  order  to  pay  the  97,41-51.  into  the 
Treasury  forthwith,  whence  I  am  induced  to 
hope,  that  some  sufficent  proof  oi  his  having 
actually  so  paid  the  money  will  very  soon  be 
laid  before  parliament ;  for,  until  this  be 
done,  neither  the  parliament  nor  the  public 
can  know,  that  the  order  has  produced  any 
effect. A  correspondent,  in  consequence 
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of  what  appeared  in  the  preceding  sheet  re- 
lative to  the  principal  Agent  of  De  Lancey, 
asks  me  :  "  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Cobbett, 
M  that  the  "  man  of  the  name  of  GREEN- 
"  "  WOOD,"  is  Agent  to  one  hundred  and 
"  seventy-four  battalions  of  the  line  ;  to 
"  twenty-one  battalions  of  militia  ;  to  the 
"  Royal  Artillery  ;  to  the  Royal  Engineers; 
"  to  the  Veterans  ;  and  to  the  Waggon 
"  Train  ;  by  which  agency,  on  the  very 
"  lowest  calculation,  he  clears  (or  he  and 
"  others  clear  amongst  them)  SIXTY 
"  THOUSAND  POUNDS  A  YEAR,  ex- 
"  elusive  of  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
"  enormous  sums  of  money  constantly  in 
"  his  hands,  and  of  all  the  purchase  money 
"  of  Commissions,  placed  in  his  hands  BY 
"  AN  EXPRESS  ORDER  OF  THE 
".  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF?  To  say 
"  no  more,  Mr.  Cobbett,  had  you  known 
"  the  importance,  and  tl  e  respectable  con  - 
"  nections  of  the  personage  you  were  speak- 
"  ing  of,  I  can  hardly  think  you  would 
"  have  spoken  in  the  manner  you  did." 
And,  why  not,  my  good  Sir  ?  What  need  I 
care  who  are  his  connections  ?  As  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  agent  to  so  many 
regiments  and  corps,  for  that  I  care  nothing 
either.  I  envy  him  not  his  money;  and  I 
am  sure  I  am  not  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
acquainted  with  that  human  being  who 
would  envy  him  his  connections.  1  found 
the  man  by  accident  in  the  papers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  through  those  papers 
I  have,  it  is  true,  brought  him  before  the 
public ;  but  his  connections  will,  I  dare  say, 
have,  at  any  rate,  sense  enough  to  teach  him 
how  to  make,   some  how  or  other,  a  pretty 

speedy    RETREAT. To    return   again, 

for  a  moment,  to  the  subject  of  the  Military 
Inquiry,  it  is  stated,  in  the  newspapers, 
that,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  instant,  Lord 
Henry  Petty  gave,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  notice  to  the  following  effect  : 
"  Gentlemen  must  be  aware,  that  there  had 
"  been  for  some  days  on  the  table  a  most 
"  important  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
"  of  Military  Inquiry.  The  facts  contained 
"  in  that  Report  made  it  necessary  that 
"  measures  should  be  taken,  without  one 
"  day's  delay,  to  applv  a  remedy  to  the 
"  abuses  which  they  proved.  But  as  they 
"  were  under  the  consideration  of  His  Ma- 
'*  jesty's  government,  and  so  far  advanced  as 
"  to  render  it  lilielu  that  it  would  be  pro- 
"  duced  before  the  close  of  the  present  ses- 
"  sion,  one  general  measure  for  bringing  up 
"  the  arrears  of  the  Public  Accountants,  it 
"  was  conceived  that  the  subject  the  Report 
"  on  the  table  applied  to,  would  be  most 
"  properly  incluchd  in  that  general  measure. 
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"  The  suggestions  contained  in  that  Report 
"  would  be  fully  attended  to  in  framing  the 
"■  geheftakfhwsure  under  consideration.  He 
"  assured  the  House,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
"  this  delay  of  the  legislative  provision, 
,f  would  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  imme- 
"  diate  steps  to  obtain  the  repayment  of  the 
'•'  large  balance  that  appeared  to  be  due 
"  to  the  public  from  a  person  who  had  lately 
"  held  an  office  of  high  public  trust  (Ge- 
K  neral  De  Lancey),   late   Barrack  Master 

"  General." But,    why  this  delay  as  to 

the  remedy  in  this  particular  office  ?     And 
why  no  mention  of  the  interest,  while  the 
money  lay  in  the  hands  of  GREENWOOD, 
or  of  others  connected   with    him  ?     The 
Commissioners  state   (see  the  extract  from 
their  Report,  in  the  preceding  Register,  page 
6/8)  that   the  statements  given  in  by  the 
Barrack-Office,  and  on  which  statements  the 
Lords  of    the  Treasury   issued  money  for 
barrack-services,  were  not  correct,   that  is  to 
say,  that  they  were  false ;  and  they  mention, 
as  a  proof  of  this,  that  the  balances  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer   (that  is   GREEN- 
WOOD)  were  no  where  noticed ;  nor  was 
any  allowance  or  deduction  made  for   sums 
received  for  the  rent  of  canteens,  and  sale 
of  dung,  and  repayments  to  a  considerable 
amount.     They  show,  besides,    that  a  large 
sum  of  money,    issued  for  barrack-services, 
was    immediately  transferred  by  GREEN- 
WOOD to  De  Lancey's  private  account,  and 
that  it  so  remained  for  a  long  while.     Now, 
let  me  ask,    what  general  measures  can  pos- 
sibly reach  this  past  abuse  ?    These  men,  or 
one  of  them,  or  them  and  others,  had  large 
Sims  of  the  public  money  in   their  hands, 
when   it  should  have  lain  in  the  Treasury  or 
the  Bank  ;  or,  indeed,  when  it  should  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  pay  the 
taxes.     They,  therefore,   evidently  owe  the 
interest  of  this  money  to  the  public  ;  and 
how  is  any  "  general  measure"  to  get  at 
this  interest  ?    How  is  any    "  general  mea- 
sure,"  which   can    have   in    contemplation 
nothing  but  the  future  to  come  at  the  false 
statements,    by  the  means  of  which  money 
wasdt'awn  from  the  Treasury,   and  which 
money   was   afterwards    transferred  to   De 
Lincev's  private  account  ?    This  really  does, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,   savour  too  much  of 
Mr.  Fox's  new  doctrine  !    It  was  not  thus, 
dlaguise  the  matter  how  we  will,    it  was  not 
thus,  that  we  talked  and  that  we  acted  with 
regard  to  the  transactions  of  Lord  Melville 

and  Mr.  Trotter  ! What  this   "  general 

measure"  is,  1  know  not ;  but,  I  do  hope, 
that  it  is  not  a  lumping  transfer  of  all  these 
matters  toa  snug  Board  of  Commissioners. 
I  do  hope,  that  nothing  will  be  done,  which 


shall  afford  a  pretext  for  taking  the  right  of 
inquiry  from  individual  members  of  par- 
liament, by  telling  them,  that  the  matter, 
into  which  they  may  wish  to  inquire,  is  be- 
fore the  proper  Board,  and,  thereupon, 
stifling  their  efforts  by  a  previous  question. 
I  do  hope,  that  nothing  of  this  sort  will  be 
attempted  ;  for,  if  it  be,  I  shall  find  myself 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  asserting,  that 
our  situation  has,  by  the  change  of  ministry, 
been  rendered  ten  thousand  times  worse 
than  it  was  before. 

Pig-Iron    Tax. In    the  foregoing 

sheet,  page  686,  a  short  account  of  this 
tax  was  given.  The  representations  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  trade  would  have 
been  given,  in  an  abriged  state  here ;  but, 
this  may  now  be  spared,  as  the  ministry  ap- 
pear to  have  yielded,  not  to  those  represen- 
tations, but  to  the  strong  opposition  which 
the  tax  has  experienced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where,  on  the'pth  instant,  after 
a  debate  of  considerable  length,  the  House 
came  to  a  division,  ]  ip  for  the  tax  and  109 
against  it;  and  the  impression  was  such  as  not 
to  encourage  the  minister  to  try  a  second  di- 
vision.  If  the  money  "  viust  be  raised," 

and  all  the  loan-mongers,  sinecure  place- 
men, pensioners  and  contractors  tell  us  it 
must  j  if  "  the  money  must  be  raised,"  it 
is  very  little  matter  in  what  way  it  is  raised, 
so  that  the  additional  taxes  do  not  add  to  the 
already  numerous  restraints  which  the  taxing 
system  has  imposed  upon  the  personal  liber- 
ty of  the  people,  or  to  the  number  of  those 
agents  who  are  authorized  to  enter  their 
houses  and  work -shops.  But  this  tax  would 
have  created  a  Jresjl  swarm  of  excisemen  to 
interfere,  to  come  with  their  insolence  of 
office,  to  distrub  the  harmony  of  neighr 
bourhoods  and  of  families  ;  and  for  this  rear 
son  I  would  have  opposed  the  tax.  I  shall 
be  told,  perhaps,  that  I  am,  like  other 
weak-minded  persons,  only  putting  off  the 
evil  day ;  for,  that,  to  this,  and  to  much, 
more  than  this,  it  must  come  at  last.  But, 
besides  that  my  hopes  are  better ;  besides 
that  I  hope  for  a  great  change  as  well  with 
respect  to  the  national  debt  as  to  every  other 
branch  of  expenditure ;  besides  that  I  am 
willing  to  rely  a  good  deal  upon  the  chapter 
of  accidents  for  relief,  I  am,  at  any  rate, 
for  keeping  oil'  the  exciseman  as  long  as  I 
can  from  the  produce  of  the  earth  in  its  raw, 
in  its  first  tangible  state.  Lord  Henry  Pet- 
ty (oh,  what  scenes  has  he  to  pass  through  ! 
and  how  often  will  he  have  to  repent  that  he 
was  cajoled  into  a  rejection  of  my  advice  !) 
said,  that  this  was  not  a  beginning  to  tax  the 
raw  material  in  this  country  ;  and  he  in* 
staiiced  Cotton,  Spanish  Wool,   and    Malt, 
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The  latter  is  certainly  not  a  raw  material ; 
and,  as  to  the  others,  they  are  imported,  in 
which  circumstance,  all  the  difference  exists. 
The  making  of  Pig-iron  has  actually  created 
flourishing  and  populous  settlements  in  parts 
of  this  kingdom  where,  before,  there  was 
scarcely  a  house  to  be  seen.  Can  as  much 
be  said  of  Cotton,  or  of  Spanish  Wool  ?  And, 
would  it  not  be  a  terrible  curse  upon  these 
rising  colonies,  and  upon  the  ingenious  and 
industrious  and  enterprising  men  who  have 
founded  them,  to  introduce  amongst  them 
swarms  of  excisemen,  supported,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  warrant  of  the  magistrate,  and, 
in  extreme  cases,  by  the  bayonet  ?  God  for- 
bid it  should  be  again  thought  of! Ne- 
cessity, the  old  plea,  the  standing  plea,  was 
again  urged  by  the  ministers,  and  that  too 
with  more  apparent  anguish  than  in  the  case 

of  the  Income  Tax. "   I  beg  the  House 

*'  to  consider,"  said  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
"  that  the  question  now  is  as  to  a  choice  of 
"  evils,  that  money  must  be  procured  for  the 
"  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  that  the  mode 
'*  now  proposed  is  much  less  objectionable 
"  than  any  other  that  has  been  suggested. 
"It  has  been  recommended  to  me  to  pro- 
"  pose  other  taxes.  A  right  honourable 
"  gentleman  has  pushed  the  adoption  of  a 
"  tax  upon  coals  in  the  pit,  in  lieu  of  that  be- 
"  fore  the  House.  But,  I  prefer  the  latter, 
"  and  to  those  who  seem  so  anxious  to  pre- 
'*  sent    me  with  a  substitute,   I  will   say — 

"  Timco  Danaos  el  dona  J  erentes." Very 

well,  my  Lord  !  And  I  would  have  told  Old 
Rose  and  others  upon  the  same  set  of  bench- 
es, that,  unless  the  money  was  procured, 
some  how  or  other,  their  sinecures  and  pen- 
sions must  go  unpaid ;  and  to  the  loan-job- 
bers and  contractors  and  barrack-men  and 
staff-men  I  would  have  addressed  a  similar 
argument.  But,  my  lord,  the  worst 
of  it  is,  you  were  cajoled  to  take  to 
the  concern  without  previous  inquiry  ; 
without  a  previous  public  statement  of  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  the  nation  ;  if  you  had, 
as  I  took  the  liberty  to  recommend,  taken 
care  to  provide  yourself  with  this  statement, 
you  would  have  stood  clear ;  not  having 
clone .  this,  you  and  your  colleagues  are 
answerable  for  all  that  may  happen  ;  which 
duty  of  responsibility  you  did  formerly  take 
upon  yourselves  when  you  boasted  of  "  ihe 
"  prosperity  of  the  country  "  at  the  opening 

of  your  Budget. Mr.  Fox,    during  the 

debate  upon  the  Pig-iron  Tax,  said  "  that, 
<c  having  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the 
"  opinions  of  different  gentlemen,  their 
"  arguments  had  certainly  great  weight 
"  upon  his  mind,  but  there  was  not  a  sin- 
"  gle  argument  which  had  been  advanced 
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"  in  the  course  of  that  night's  debate  which. 
"  did  not  equally  apply  to  almost  every 
"  other  tax  that  could  possibly  be  brought 
"  forward.  There  was  hardly  one  of  the 
"  taxes  that  had  been  laid  on  for  these 
"  twelve  years  past  which  he  could  say  he 
"  thoroughly  approved  of.  They  were  all 
'.'  laid  on  articles  which  most  writers  agreed 
"  in  saying  that  they  were  not  fit  objects  of 
"  taxation.  But  the  fact  was,  that  we  are 
"  now  placed  in  such  circumstances  that  we 
"  are  driven  to  adopt  modes  of  taxation 
"  which  must,  in  some  degree,  affect  the 
"  prosperity  of  one  branch  of  our  trade  or 

"  commerce  or  another." This  is  all  I 

ever  wanted  you  to  say,  Sir.  But  (excuse 
this  freedom  of  manner,  seeing  that  it  arises 
from  no  want  of  respect)  why  did  you  not 
say  it  sooner  ?  Important  and  unremitted  as 
are  your  occupations,  the  time  would  be 
well  bestowed,  if  you  were  even  now,  to 
condescend  to  look  at  page  164  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  of  the  Register,  where  I  fore- 
told what  your  situation  would  be,  unless 
you  adopted  the  course  there  pointed  out,  to 
wit,  the  instituting  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, and  the  making  and  widely  promul- 
gating a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  the  country.  So  far 
from  doing  this,  however,  you,  as  well  as 
Lord  Henry  Petty,  were  cajoled  to  draw  a 
veil  over  the  nation's  distresses.  You  also 
talked  of  "  the  prosperity  of  the  country," 
and  why  should  you  not,  after  you  had 
been  cajoled  to  vote  40,0001.  of  the  public 
money  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  cousin  of 
Lord  Grenville,  who  had  brought  the  coun- 
try into  its  present  situation  ?  Mow,  how- 
ever, you  talk  in  good  plain  language.  You 
tell  us,  that  you  are  "  driven  to  adopt  such 
"  modes  of  taxation  as  must  affect  the  pros- 
"  perity  of  one  branch  or  other  of  our 
"  trade  or  commerce."  This,  if  it  be  not 
too  late,  we  understand.  It  is  a  language 
we  have  not  been  accustomed  to.  I,  for 
one,  most  sincerely  thank  you  for  it,  and 
certain  I  am  that  it  will  finally  produce  in- 
finite good. 1   cannot  quit  this  subject 

without  a  remark  or  two  upon  a  paragraph 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  news-paper,  (I 
never  name  this  print  without  a  melancholy 
reflection  upon  the  mutability  of  all  sublu- 
nary things)  which  is  given  as  a  speech  of 
Old  GeorgeRose,  as  follows  :  "  he  earnestly 
"  recommended  the  noble  lord  to  abandon 
"  this  tax,  and  suggested  to  his  considera* 
"  tien,  as  substitutes,  taxes  upon  horses 
"  kept  for  pleasure,  upon  those  employed 
"  ill  agriculture,  upon  male  servants,  and 
"  upon  gentlemen's  carriages  :  These  \ver< 
"  sources   from  which,    he    thought,    tltf 
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''  noble  lord  might  3raw  a  more  productive 
'<  revenue  than  the  tax  before  the  House 
')  could  promise,  and  at  the  same  time 
"  avoid  any  kind  of  oppression  or  injury  to 
"  commerce."  Why,  how  so  ?  But,  this 
same  man  wrote  a  pamphlet ;  or,  rather,  a 
pamphlet,  the  joint  production  of  him,  Mr. 
Long  and  the  Grand  Operator,  was  publish- 
ed by  the  Treasury  in  the  year  1 799,  en- 
titled "  A  Brief  Examination  into  the 
"  State  of  the  Finances  of  Great  Britain," 
after  which  pamphlet,  it  would  be  scanda- 
lous to  appear  astonished  at  any  degree  of 

ignorance  from  that  quarter. This   man 

does  not  penetrate  one  hair's  breadth  beneath 
the  surface  of  finance.  He  sees  a  tax  col- 
lected from  a  gentleman  who  keeps  a  car- 
riage, a  servant,  or  a  pleasure  horse,  and 
he  thinks  that  no  soul  in  the  world,  that 
gentleman  excepted,  feels  the  effect  of  that 
tax  !  To  reason  against  such  notions  would 
be  to  degrade  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Income  Tax, It  is  worth  remarking 

here,  at    the   outset,   that  tins  tax,    which 
Mr.  Addington  called  a  Property  Tax,   is 
now,  even  in  the  parliamentary  debate  re- 
ports, called  the  "  Income  Tax,"  as  it  is 
also  called  by  the  members  of  parliament 
themselves;    though,    as   my   readers  will, 
perhaps,  remember,  I  was,  at  the  time  of 
Mr.   Aldington's    first   naming    it,    repre- 
sented as  a  seditious  person  for  insisting,  that 
it  was,    to  all  intents  and  purposes  a   tax 
upon  Income,  and  that  the  other  name  had 
been  chosen  by  that  gentleman  merely  as  a 
gilding  of  the  PILL,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  nation's  health,  no  doubt,  he  was  ad- 
ministering  to  it. My  present  observa- 
tions upon  this  subject  will  be  confined  to 
one    point,     namely,    the     exemptions     to 
foreigners,  who  have  money,  or  rather  stock, 
or  rather  the  claim  to  interest  in  our  funds, 
that   is  to  say,  the  claim  to  receive  certain 
portions   of  the  taxes  annually  raised  upon 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  ;  for  that  is  the 
plain  description  of  the  thing.     On  the  I2ih 
instant,   in   the   House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Fu an' cts  urged  the   propriety  of  making  vo 
exe.3np.tion  in  favour  of  foreigners,    at  which 
M'\    Fox    expressed    his    indignation,    ob- 
serving, that  this  was  to  recommend  a  Iteach 
of  faith  with  such  foreigners,    and  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional,  seeing  that   fo- 
reigners  are  not   represented  in  parliament*, 
and,    therefore,    ought- not    to    be    taxed! 
Whit!     good   God!     what   shall    we   bear 

next ! "  Breach  of  Faith." Look  at 

til  •  acts  constituting  any  of  the  public  an- 
nuities. They  all  say,  that  the  interest  shall 
b  ■  paid  at  the  Bank  without  deduction.  There 
\y  the  contract  wiJi  the  original  subscribers, 
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and,  as  it  has  been  well  and  most  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  Mr.  Baron  Maseres,  in 
his  work  upon  annuities,  the  tax  upon  In- 
come is  a  violation  of  the  contract  with  the 
original  subscribers.  Then  why  talk  of 
keeping  faith'  with  those  who  have  purchased 
from  them  ?  We  may  observe,  that,  in  this 
instance,  and  in  insisting  on  the  levy  of  the 
duty  on  the  floating  or  unfunded  stock, 
Mr.  Francis  was  acting  with  the  ministers, 
and  was,  indeed,  most  ably  aiding  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who,  through  the 
whole  of  the  'preceding  debate,  would  not 
hear  of  any  abatement  of  any  kind,  or  for 
any  reason  ! The  amount  of  the  exemp- 
tion, even  on  the  foreign  property  that  has 
already  appeared  (and  new  claims  "  are 
"  daily  coming  in  to  a  great  amount"),  is, 


at  least,  5O,0O0l.  a  year  5    and,  this  revenue 
is,  as  Mr.   Francis  observed,    given  up    to 
'Change   Alley,    to  Foreign  Agents,  and  to 
Domestic  Fraud,  while  our  finance  minister 
tells    us,    that,     in    the   means    of    raising 
money   upon    us,    he    has    left    only    "  a 
"  choice    of   evils,"  and   while   Mr.    Fox 
himself  declares,   that,  such  is  the  state  of 
our  pecuniary  affairs,  that  the  ministers  are 
"  driven  to  impose  taxes  that  must  affect  the 
"  prosperity  of  some  branch  or  other  of  our 
"  trade  and  commerce!"    Yes,  it  is  at   a 
moment  like  this,  that,   to  an  argument  of 
Mr.  Francis  for  making  the  stock  of  foreign- 
ers liable  to  taxation ,  Mr.  Fox  cannot  listen 
without  indignation  !— -Upon  the  other  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox, that  you  cannot  constitution- 
ally  tax  foreigners,    because   they  are    not 
represented,  one  might  make  some  very  de- 
cent comments,  particularly  were  one  dis- 
posed to  apply  it  to  the  state  of  parliamen- 
tary representation,  as  the  same  has  been 
recognized  to  exist  by  the  money  paid   to 
the  borough-holders  of  Ireland.     But,  this 
delicate  topic  had  better  be  abstained  from 
at  present,   it  being  exceedingly  well  calcu- 
lated for  a  boime  louche  for  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Grey  and  Lord  Erskine  and  sOme  others  who 
need  not  now  be  named.     To  take  a  less 
refined  view  of  the  thing,  we  may  observe, 
that    the  position    naturally  leads    to    this 
conclusion  ,•     to     wit,    that,     if  foreigners 
were    represented,   you    fairly    might   tax 
their   stock;     that   is    to    say,    you    might 
reduce  the  interest  on  their  stock  ;  and,  as 
to  degree,  that  is  a  matter  to  be  left  entirely 
to  you.     The  corollary  is  interesting,  and  I 
beg  my  readers  upon  "  the  Fate   of  the 
Funds"  to  attend  to  it.     A  loan  to  govern- 
ment is  a  contract,  in  which  there  are  two 
contracting  parties,  without  any  third  party 
to  stand  bewteen  them  and  enforce  the  ful- 
filment.     The  lender,  or  creditor   is  one 
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party,  and  the  borrower,  that  is  to  say  the 
parliament,  represtnting  the  nation,  is  the 
other.  Parliament,  says  Mr.  Fox,  is  com- 
petent to  tax  the  funds,  that  is  to  say,  to  re- 
duce the  interest  upon  the  stock,  without  the 
consent  of  the  lender.  Why?  Because 
the  lender  is  represented.  Then,  in  fact, 
there  is  but  one  party ;  and  parliament,  as 
representative,  may  annihilate  its  own  en- 
gagements as  debtor;  which  principle  will 
justify  parliament  in  applying  the  whole,  as 
well  as  a  part,  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  to 
the  current  services  of  the  year.  Mr.  Fox  did 
not  maintain  this  proposition  directly  in 
terms ;  but,  his  argument  maintains  it,  or 

his  argument   is  good  for  nothing. But, 

really,  1  confess  myself  at  a  total  loss  to  dis- 
cover any  rational  motive  for  this  distinction 
in  favor  of  foreigners.  Are  nOtall  foreigners 
here,  or  trading  hither,  taxed  like  other 
men  ?  As  if  parliament  had  ever  made  ei- 
ther expressly  or  by  implication,  any  special 
contract  with  those  fund-jobbing  foreigners  ! 
As  if  foreigners  did  not  speculate  in  our 
funds,  with  all  the  contingencies  thereunto 
belonging,  just  as  the  native  "  muck-worm" 
does!  As  if  foreigners  ought  not  to  con- 
tribute to  the  protection  of  their  own  pro- 
perty as  well  as  natives !  As  if  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  our  furnishing  a  foreign- 
er living  in  France,  or  an  enemy,  per- 
haps, with  the  means,  out  of  our  own 
funds,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  our  taxes,  to 
assist  Buonaparte  in  carrying  his  armies  to 
our  shores,  and  these  means  given  without 
the  least  diminution ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  mo- 
ment, when  Mr.  Fox  himself  tells  us,  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  are,  by  the  pressing 
necessities  of  the  state,  "  driven  to  impose 
"  taxes"  that  must  "  affect  the  prsopcriti/" 

of  the   country  ! Mr.  Francis's   opinion 

was  adopted  by  many  persons  in  the  House; 
Mr.  Fox's  has  been  adopted  by  nolodij,  ei- 
ther in  the  House  of  out  of  it ;  and, 
indeed,  this  may  well  be,  when  it  is  almost 
.  impossible  to  find  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
any  foreigners  towards  whom  we  ought  to 
think  of  any  thing  like  acts  of  tenderness, 
or,  indeed,  who  stand  in  ne^d  of  tender- 
ness at  our  hands,  the  Hanoverians  always 
excepted ;  but,  as  we  have  just  begun  a 
new  war  for  them,  and  as  Mr.  Fox  has  so 
boldly  and  resolutely  declared  that  he  will 
never  make  a  peace  by  which  the  restora- 
tion of  Hanover  to  the  king  shall  not  be 
secured,  and  as  he  has,  moreover  chosen 
to  consider  Hanover  as  an  appendage  to 
Great  Britain,  it  would,  I  think,  be  cu- 
rious enough,  if  it  wer#  to  appear,  that 
the  exemption  in  favour  of  foreigners  was, 
in  any  degree/  intended  to  screer,  Hanove- 
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rian  property  in  our  funds,  that  is  to  say, 
claims  to  receive  interest  annually  paid  out 

of  our  taxes! Upon  the  subject  of  the 

Income  Tax  the  reader  will  find  some  ex- 
cellent papers  in  the  subsequent  pages  of 
this  present  Number  of  the  Register. 

"Nelson  Grant. That  tnis  grant,  at 

such  a  time  as  this,  and  considering  the 
circumstances  of  Lord  Nelson's  family  is 
too  great,  too  much  beyond  the  bounds  of 
propriety,  every  reflecting  man  in  the  na- 
tion has  long  thought,  and  still  thinks;  but 
Mr.  Francis  has  been  the  first  openly  and 
manfully  to  say  it.  On  the  13th  instant, 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequers 
moving  for  the  granting  of  the  sum  of 
5,0001.  a  year,  for  ever,  to  the  heirs  of  Lord 
Nelson,  and  in  addition  thereunto,  an  im- 
mediate grant  of  ]  20,0001.  to  purchase  an 
estate  to  descend  in  the  said  family,  Mr. 
Francis  spoke  nearly  as  fol[ows.  I  honour 
him  for  his  conduct;  I  heard  him  with 
pleasure;  I  agree  with  him  in  all  his  senti- 
ments upon  the  subject ;  I  have  retained 
his  words  ;  and  I  now  put  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  misrepresentation.  "  On  the  merits 
"  and  services  of  the  great  admiral,  Whom  we 
"  have  lost,  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment, 
"  of  united  admiration  and  gratitude,  in  this 
"  house  and  in  this  country  5  and  in  that 
"  sentiment  no  man  can  participate  more 
"  heartily  and  sincerely  than  I  do.  Yet, 
"  even  this  feeling,  just  as  it  is,  and  power- 
"  ful  as  it  ought  to  be,  must  in  some  rea- 
<f  sonable  degree  be  subject  to  the  regula- 
"  tion  of  other  principles  in  particular  cir- 
"  cumstances.  We  live  in  times  of  great 
"  public  services,  and  great  rewards.  But 
"  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  times  we 
"  live  in  have  another  character,  which  iu- 
"  dicates  other  duties ;  I  mean  the  difficul- 
"  ties  and  distresses,  that  belong  to  our  si- 
'*  tuation.  Even  in  the  distribution  of  the 
"  best  deserved  liberality  of  parliament,  we 
"  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  present  means 
"  of  the  country  are  not  quite  equal  to  all 
"  the  claims,  which  great  services  may  have 
"  on  the  public  gratitude.  On  this  princi- 
"  pie,  painful  as  it  is  to  me,  L cannot  refrain 
"  from  expressing  a  doubt,  whether  ona 
' '  part  of  the  proposed  vote,  I  mean  the  sura 
"  of  cf'120,000,  (in  addition  to  the  annuity 
"  of  d5,OQQ.  a  year,)  may  not  be  more,  not 
"  than  is  due  to  the  merit  of  Lord  Nelson  j 
"  far  from  it ;  but  than  can  fairly  be  expect- 
"  ed  in  circumstances,  which  demand  eco- 
'•'  nomy  from  us,  even  in  the  exercise  of  our 
"  virtues.  The  rewards,  given  to  the  Earl 
"  of  Chatham,  fell  far  short  of  this  grant. 
"  Those  given  in  the  first  instance  to  John 
**  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  placed"  Eng- 
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"  land  at  the  head  of  Europe,  I  believe,  did 
"  not  exceed  it*.  If,  happily  for  his  coun- 
"  try,  the  noble  admiral  had  lived  to.  enjoy 
"  these  proofs  of  its  gratitude  ;  or,  if  he  had 
"  left  children  to  represent  his  person,  and 
"  to  transmit  his  memory,  with  all  its  ho- 
"  nours,  to  an  illustrious  lineage  directly 
"  descended  from  him,  I  should  never  have 
■*  thought  of  uttering  one  word,  but  in  sup- 
"  port  of  the  question.  All  my  doubt  is, 
"  whetlier  the  claim  on  the  nation  stands 
"  exactly  on  the  same  footing  in  the  person 
,e  of  a  collateral  relation,  as  it  would  have 
"  clone,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  preserve 
"  the  reward  of  his  services,  united  with  his 
"  name,  in  direct  descent  to.  hi  sown  off- 

"  spring,  and  to  their  posterity." 1  have 

nothing  to  add  here  but  a  repetition  of  the 
expression  before  made  of  a  perfect  concur- 
rence in  opinion,  and  my  hearty  thanks  to 
Mr.  Francis  for  having  so  well  said  what  I 
have  to  accuse  myself  of  having,,  for  too  long 
a  time,  neglected  to  say. 

Military  Affairs. There  have  been, 

since  my  last  observations  upon,  this  subject 
were  submitted  to  the  public,  several  discus- 
sions, relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  Parish  Bill, 
and,  incidentally,  relative  to  Mr.  Windham'.s 
Plan ;  but,  in  these  there  has  appeared  no- 
thing new ;  nothing  that  I  think  worth  com- 
municating to  my  readers}  for,  as  to  the 
battlings  of  the  Iks  and  the  Outs,  whom 
you  see  immediately  afterwards  walking 
arm-in-arm,  and  laughing  at  what  has 
passed,  just  like  a  couple  of  barristers  after 
a  barking  and  sweating  contest  in  the  courts; 
as  to  this,  it  presents  to  my  mind  something 
far  different  from  amusement,  and  it  would, 
I  earnestly  hope,  afford   no  amusement  to 

my  readers. In  a  subsequent  part  of  this 

present  Number  will  be  found  two  letters 
upon  Mr.  Windham's  Military  Plan;  the 
one  addressed  to  "  A  Volunteer,"  and 
defending  that  part  of  the  Plan  which  relates 
to  the  Volunteers;  the  other  from  Major 
Cartwrigiit,  who,  in  a  most  elaborate  and 
able  manner  analyses  the  whole  plan,  and, 
in  particular,  discusses  the  subject  of  arming 
the  people.    Both  these  letters  I  recommend 

*  On  consulting  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  10th  and  21st  of 
December,  1702,  it  appears  that  when 
Queen  Anne  had  granted  a  pension  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  of  o£5000  per  annum, 
on  the  revenue  of  the  Post-Office,  and  de- 
hired  that  it  might  be  perpetuated  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which 
the  House  of  Commons  positively  rejected, 
as  bein^;  a  grant  tar  too  exorbitant  to  be 
made. 
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to  the  perusal  of  every  one  who  takes  an  in- 
terest in  the  military  measures  now  in  con- 
templation. 

India  Affairs.  (Continued  from  pages, 
171,  197,  237,  303,  308,  460,  530,  545, 
60g,  and  641.)  On  Thursday,  the  8th  in- 
stant, a  debate  of  considerable  length  took 
place,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Bankes,  which  sugges- 
tion was  briefly  noticed  in  the  foregoing 
Number  of  the  Register,  page  686.  But,  I 
was  there  very  much  in  mistake  as  to  the  sort 
of  court,  before  which  Mr.  Bankes  wished  to 
bring  the  affair  of  Lord  Wellesiey.  I  called 
it,  the  "  Court  of  Kings  Bench;"  but,  it 
was  a  clear  different  sort  of  court,  which 
court  I  will  now  trespass  upon  the  patience 
of  the  reader  in  describing.  It  was  not  a 
Judge  a?id  Jury,  before  whom  Mr.  Bankes 
proposed  to  bring  the  affair  of  Lord  Wel- 
lesiey ;  but  a  court,  called  the  "  Court  of 
"  Indian  Judicature ,"  which  court,  con- 
sists of  members  of  parliament,  about  40  in 
number,  chosen  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year,  by  ballot ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  majo- 
rity ;  that  is  to  say,  by but,  there  is 

no  occasion  to  go  any  further  with  the  ex- 
planation.  1    thought,  simpleton  that  I 

was,  that,  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
was  meant  a  real  Judge  and  Jury ;  and,  in 
that  case  I  should,  with  the  Independent 
Whig  (3  most  excellent  Sunday  newspa- 
per), have  agreed,  that  Mr.  Bankes's  sug- 
gestion was  a  good  one ;  though,  I  must 
confess,  that  I  did  not  percieve  any  very 
great  propriety  in  Mr.  Bankes's  coming  for- 
ward to  suggest  to  Mr.  Paull  an  alteration  in 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  which  the  latter 
gentleman  had,  quite  unassisted  by  any  one, 
so  properly  and  so  manfully  pursued.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  are,  in  that 
House,  all  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equali- 
ty ;  and,  out  of  that  House,  there  are  very 
few  of  the  members  who  stand  higher,  in 
any  respect  whatever,  than  Mr.  Paull.  Mr. 
Bankes  may,  probably,  have  heard  (for,  in- 
deed, the  cry  has  been  incessant),  that  Mr. 
Paull  is  a  mere  adventurer,  seeking  for  po- 
pularity and  fame,  and,  perhaps,  emolu- 
ment, in  his  pursuit  of  Lord  Wellesiey ; 
but,  it  is  due  to  this  gentleman,  it  is  due 
more  especially  to  the  just  cause  he  has  es- 
poused, that  I,  who  so"  heartily  approve  of 
his  conduct,  and  who  really  feel  great  gra- 
titude towards  him  for  his  public  conduct, 
should  here  state  that  which  I  have,  as  to 
this  matter,  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  ; 
and  which  is,  that  Mr.  Paull  is  an  eminent 
British  Merchant,  and  the  very  greatest 
British  Merchant  now  trading  to  the  East  ; 
for  proof  of  which  reference  may  be  mads 
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to  the  East-India  sales  ;  to  David  Scott  and 
Company,  to  the  House  of  Porchev  and 
Company,  his  agents  in  England  (and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons)  or  to  Mr. 
Alexander,  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means-, 
whose  brother  is  Mr.  Paull's  agent  in  India. 
Mr  Paull  is  a  real  merchant.  He  is  no 
jobber,  no  speculator,  no  grinding  bro- 
*ker ;  no  "muck-worm;"  no  "  blood- 
"  sucker  ;v  and  has  made  no  dirty  attempts 
to  creep  into  a  Baronetcy  by  being  the  mer- 
cantile cat's-paw  of  a  minister.  What  base 
wretches  must  those  be,  who,  having  failed 
in  all  their  endeavours  to  brow-beat  him 
from  his  laudable  pursuit,  have  betaken 
themselves  to  low  calumnies,  and  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  utter  even  them,  but  in 
a  whisper,  not  a  soul  of  them  daring  to  ut- 
ter them  to  his  face.  I  have  now  had  time 
to  read  the  India  Papers ;  and,  I  take  upon 
me  to  assure  my  readers,  that  whilst  some 
of  those,  who  have  now  deserted  Mr.  Paull 
in  the  cause  ot  justice ;  nay,  who  have  made 
a  merit  of  deserting  him,  or  rather,  of  ha- 
ving endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  pur- 
suing the  path  of  rectitude  and  of  honor; 
who  make  a  merit  of  having  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  him  not  to  go  into  parliament; 
yes,  I  assure  my  readers,  that  whilst  some 
of  these  men  were  practising  (and  that,  too, 
in  open  defiance  of  solemn  engagements) 
the  greedy  arts  of  usury  at  Lucknow,  Mr. 
Paull  was  engaged  in  those  honest  and 
honourable  pursuits,  which  have  gained 
him  more  respect  and  esteem  than  belongs 
to  almost  any  other  private  individual  that 
ever  was  in  India,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  give  him  a  fair  title  to  a 
seat  in  the  legislature  of  the  kingdom,  pe- 
culiarly qualify  him  for  discharging  its  duties 
in  i  manner  beneficial  to  his  country.  They 
maynot,  indeed,  qualify  him  to  getmto  place. 
But,  that  is  a  sort  of  qualification  of  which 
we  stand  in  no  need.  There  are  plenty  of 
volunteer  placemen.  What  we  want  is, 
men  who  have  great  properly  to  protect, 
who  have  courage  to  protect  it,  and  with  it 
the  property  of  their  countrymen  in  general. 
Such  are  the  nren  that  we  want,  and  such  a 
man  is  Mr.  Paull.  Young  and  zealous  be- 
sides ;  unexposed  to  any  of  the  selfish  mo- 
tives that  deceive  men  into  a  desertion  of 
their  duty ;  far  above  the  reach  of  the  politi- 
cal corruptions  of  the  times  ;  having  chosen 
for  the  work  of  his  life  an  endeavour  to 
assist  in  the  restoration  of  his  country,  he  is 
a  man,  on  whom  the  public  may  safely  rely. 
Much  of  this  I  know,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  I 
sincerely  believe  of  Mr.  Paull;  and  I  have 
stated  it,  because  I  know  he  has  been  calum- 
niated, and  because  I  consider  his  reputa- 
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tion  as  highly  valuable  to  all  the  honest  and 

honourable  part  of  the  country. To  such 

a  person,  though  I  do  not  presume  to  blame 
Mr.  Bankes ;  yet,  to  such  a  person,  I  must 
say,  that  it  became  not  Mr.  Banks  either  to 
dictate  or  to  suggest  a  mode  of  conducting  a 
great  parliamentary  investigation  ;  and,  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  the  public  will  now  agree 
with  me  in  commending  Mr.  Paull  for  re- 
jecting the  suggestion. On  Thursday  the 

15th  instant,  there  took  place,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  short  conversation  upon 
matters  connected  with  the  inquiry  with  re- 
gard to  Lord  Wellesley,  which  conversation 
is  thus  stated  in  the  British-Press  news-pa- 
per. "  Mr.  Paull  said,  that  seeing  a  Noble 
"  Lord  (Morpeth)  and  some  of  the  Direc- 
"  tors  in  the  House,  he  wished  to  observe, 
"  that  on  the  1 1th  April,  he  moved  for 
•c  some  papers  relative  to  the  transactions  of 
"  Bhurtpore,  which  not  being  returned 
"  pursuant  to  order,  he  obtained  a  pe- 
"  remptory  order  for  them  on  the  l6th 
"  of  April,  but  they  had  not  been  yet  pro- 
"  duced.  Before  he  proceeded  to  make 
"  any  further  motion  he  wished  to  know 
"  whether   there   were    any    difficulty  in 

"  the    way    of   their  production  ? 

"  Mr.  Ckeevey  replied,  that  the  Board  of 
'*  Controul  never  had  ,f these  papers  in  their 
"  possession,  and  therefore  could  not  pro- 
"  duce  them.  Some  of  them  had  been  de- 
"  tained  for  the  use  of  the  Consultation 
"  Council  of  Bengal,  and  had  not  been  yet. 
"  received.  The  honourable  gentleman,  he 
"  thought,  had  little  reason  to  complain,  as 
"  he  had  moved  for  98  papers  in  the  pre- 
"  sent  session,  and  no  one  of  them  -vas  re- 
"  fused  him.  In  consequence  of  some  for- 
"  mer  complaints  of  the  same  kind,  hewrote 
"  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  Secretary  to  the  India 
fl  House,  to  inquire,  and  received  for  an- 
"  swer,  that  some  of  them  had  leen  detained 
"  ly  the  Bengal  Consultation,  and  that  the 
"  clerks  were  already  busily  employed  in 
cc  making  out  the  Surat  papers,  moved  for 
"  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  consisting  of  no 
*'  less  than  2000  close  folio  pages.  If  these 
"  papers  were  not  necessary,  they  had  a 
'*  mischievous  effect,  as  they  interfered  with 
"  the  making  up  of  the  official  documents. 
"  There  were  two  India  budgets  in  arrear, 
"  and  now  in  preparation,  the  papers  con- 
"  nected  with  which  would  afjord  a  much 
"  better  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  India, 
"  than  all  the  minute  details  moved  for  by 

"  the  honourable  gentleman. Mr. Paul 

"  replied,  that  he  was  entitled  to  these  pa- 
"  pers  to  enable  him  to  substantiate  against 
"  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  as  important 
"  charges  as  ever  were  brought  forward  in 
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that  House.     He  thought  there  was  great  \  Prussia.. — Order   in   Council  for  laying  an 

Embargo  on  Prussian  Vesstls,  &c.     From 
the  London  Gazette,  April  19,  1800. 
At  fhe  Court  at   the  Queen's  Palace, 
the  10th  of  April,  1800,  present  the  King's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty,  in  Council.  Where- 
as his  Majesty  has  received   advice,   that  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  has  taken  pos- 
session of  his  Majesty's  Electoral  dominions, 
in  a  forcihle  and  hostile  manner:  and  has  al- 
so caused  it  to  he   notified   to   his  Majesty's 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  that  all  Bri- 
tish ships  were  thenceforth  to  be   excluded 
/rom  the  ports   of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
and  from  certain  other  ports  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  under  the  forcible  controul  of  Prus- 
sia, in  violation  of  the  just  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  his  Majesty  and  his  dominions,  and 
contrary  to  the  established   law  and  practice 
of  nations   in  amity  with  each   other:  and 
whereas  his  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  privy  council,  has    been   pleased  to 
cause  an  embargo  to  be  laid  upon  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  of  Prussia  now  with- 
in,  or  which   hereafter  shall  come  into,  any 
of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with   all  per- 
sons and  effects  on  board  the  said  vessels  : 
and  whereas  there  is  just   reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  neutrality  of  the  rivers  Elbe, 
Weser,  "and  Ems,   and  the   free  navigation 
thereof,  will  not,  under  these  circumstances, 
be  duly  respected  by  his  Majesty's  enemies, 
but  will  be   rendered   subject   to  the  hostile 
measures  above  described;  his  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  is 
^pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered, 
that  a  general  embargo  or  stop  be  made  in 
like  manner,  until  further   order  from  this 
board,  of  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
persons  residing  in  any  ports   or  places  si- 
tuate upon  the  said  rivers  Elbe,  Weser,  and 
Ems,   save  and  except  vessels  under  the  Da- 
nish flag,   and  also  save  and  except,  that  in 
respect  to  the  goods   and  effects  on   board 
such  ships  and  vessels  which  shall  have  been 
laden  in,   or  are  coming  consigned  to,  any 
ports  of  the  United  Kindom,  the  same  shall 
be  forthwith   liberated   and   delivered  up  to 
the  said  laders  and  consignees  respectively  j 
and  it  is  hereby  further  ordered,  that  no  pro- 
perty or  freight-money  appearing   to  belong 
to  any  subject  of  Prussia,   or  to  any  persons 
residing    as     aforesaid,     respecting    which 
proceedings    are   now    depending,  or  shall 
hereafter    depend,    in   any  of  his    Majes- 
ty's Courts  of  Prize,  shall    be    decreed  to 
be  restored,  nor  shall   the  proceeds  of  any 
property    or    freight- money    belonging  as 
aforesaid,  which  hath  already  been  decreed 
to  be  restored,  be  paid  to  or    on  behalf  ot 
the  claimants,  but  the  same  shall  be  kept  \\\ 


"  delay  in  the  production  of  all  these  papers, 

"  -Mr.   Creevey    denied   that    there 

"  was  any  delay  which   was   not  unavoid,- 

«*  able. Mr.    Francis    thought,     that 

"  when  a  member  moved  for  any  papers,  he 
"  was  himself  the  lest  judge  of  their  effect, 
41  and  therefore  was  not  obliged  to  take  the 
"  advice  of  those  who  may  be  adverse  to  his 
"  views.  He  had  seen  a  paper  signed  by 
"  twenty-three  Directors,  who,  amongst 
"  other  things,  complained  that  the  Mar- 
"  quis  Wellesley  did  not  register  his  papers 
"  regularh/  hi  the  consultation.  If  any  of 
**  the  papers  were  lost,  that  was  no  excuse 
*''  for  not  returning  as  many  as  they  had  of 
"  them." — Thisspeaks,  foritself.  But, who  is 
this  Mr.  Creevey?  Qh  !  I  remember  now! 
It  is  the  Mr.  Creevey,  who  brought  forward 
the  affair  of  Mr.  Fordyce.  It  is  the  same 
Mr.  Creevey,  who,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, did  stand  pledged  to  revive  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Athol  Claim.  Yes  it  is ;  it  is 
the  very  same  Mr.  Creevey,  who  so  laudably 
moved,  last  year,  for  papers,  from  the 
Board  oj  Controul,  respecting  certain  abuses 
in  Ceylon,  and  who  is  now  himself  (mark 
the  fact)  Secretary  to  that  same  Board  of 
Controul,  and  who  now  says  not  one  single 

word  respecting  the  abuses  in  Ceylon  ! 

Mr.  Creevey  tells  us,  that  there  are  two  In- 
dia Budgets  now  in.  preparation,  and  he 
begs  us  to  look  to  them  as  the  source  of  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  India  Affairs.  Now, 
reader,  you  will  please  to  recollect,  that  we 
have  had  these  India  Budgets  submitted  to 
parliament,  annually,  for  these  13  years 
last  past ;  and,  need  I  ask  you,  what  is  the 
knowledge  we  have  ever  received  from 
them  ?  Need  I  ask  you,  whether  we  ever 
therefore,  received  any  knowledge  or  any 
benefit  at  all  ? 


To  the  Readers  of  the  Register. 

You  have  heard  much  of  the  Intended 
Dispatch  of  the  East  India  Directors, 
wherein  they  take  a  view  of,  and  give  their 
opinion  upon,  the  conduct  of  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley. Yon  have  been,  by  me,  regularly 
informed  of  the  several  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  keep  this  Dispatch  from  the  public 
eye.  It  is  now,  however,  thanks  to  the. 
Directors,  printed  and  published :  and  as  you 
must  have  observed  the  scandalous  silence  of 
the  news-papers,  in  general,  upon  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  this  important  inquiry, 
I  propose,  in  my  next  Number,  to  insert 
the.  whole  ofthe  In-ten'ofd  Distatcii,  and 
to  omit  publishing  a  double  sheet  at  the  suc- 
ceeding period  for  publishing  a  double  sheet ; 
th  that,  the  Voi.t'mk  will,  as  H'ual,  contain 
no  more  ihju  33  sheets. 
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safe  custody  until  his  Majesty's  further  or- 
der herein  :  and  it  is  further  ordered,  that 
no  person  residing  within  His  Majesty's  do-r 
minions  do  presume  to  pay  any  freight-money 
due  or  payable  to  or  behalf  of  any  person 
or  persons,  being  subjects,  or  residing  with- 
in the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  or 
in  the  ports  or  places  aforesaid,  for  the 
freight  of  merchandize  laden  on  board  any 
ship  which  is  detaiued  under  the  said  em- 
bargo, or  which  shall  hereafter  be  brought 
into  any  of  the  ports  of  his  Majesty's  do- 
minions, but  that  such  freight-money  shall 
be  forthwith  paid  into  the  Registry  of  die 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  there  to  remain 
until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  shall  be  further 
known,  or  until  other  provision  shall  be 
made  by  law  :  [To  le  conliniml.~\ 

rifOPERTY     TAX. 

Sir, — Raving  lately  noticed  in  your  Re- 
gister several  spirited  and  just  remarks  on 
the  Property  Tax  bill,  particularly  those  of 
Britanuieus ;  I  am  induced  also'  to  offer  an 
observation,  which  in  mv  humble  opinion, 
is  a  much  stronger  argument  against  the  pre- 
sent proposed  system,  than  any  I  have  yet 
met  with  ;  therefore  I  wish,  as  far  as  my 
abilities  will  allow  me,  to  convey  my  senti- 
ments, through  your  well  established  Jour- 
nal ;  confident  that  if  I  shall  not  treat  the 
subject  as  it  deserves,  or  so  well,  as  many 
of  your  other  correspondents  have  done  be- 
fore me ;  yet  I  trust  I  shall  give  the  hint, 
which  some  more  abler  hand  than  myself 
may  do  justice  to,  and  by  representing  the 
evil  before  it  is  too  late,  render  a  service  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  public  in  general.  In 
some  degree,  I  must  premise,  that  your 
Correspondent  Britanuieus,  has  anticipated  my 
ideas,  though  he  has  not  sufficiently'  brought 

.  or   *i  j  try 

it  to  light  :  therefore  I  must  in  justice  to 
him,  allow,  that  I  have  derived  great  as- 
sistance, from  the  plain  and  enlightened 
manner,  in  which  he  has  laid  down  his  po- 
sitions  by    classing    them    under    different 

heads. It  is  my  intention  only  to  touch, 

or  rather  enlage  upon  the  first  of  his,  viz  : 
"  the  proprietor  of  land,  houses,  &:c.  S:c  ." 
In  order  to  strengthen  my  argument  and 
make  my  position  good,  I  must  first  appeal 
to  you  Mr.  Cobbett,  by  asking  you  whe- 
ther landed  property  has  not  within  these 
last  twenty  years,  or  less,  advanced  at  least 
one-third  ?  this  I  think,  you  will  say,  is 
really  the  fact :  then  I  must  again  ask  you, 
whether  the  war  taxes,  together  with  the 
depreciation  of  money  exceed  the  above  one- 
third  rise  in  landed  property?  To  this  latter 
query,  I  presume  every  one  will  answer,  No! 
These  being  .granted,    u.y  argument   then 
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comes  to  this, — That  the  person  (let  his  rank 
in  life  be  what  it  may)  who  twenty  years 
ago,  possesses  landed  property  or  Housep 
&c  which  gave  him  an  income  of  a  10001.  or 
even  IQ,(XX)1.  less  or  more,  still  enjoys  the 
same  at  this  day,  without  suffering  the 
smallest  diminution.  How  does  this  arise? 
why  by  this  increase  and  value  of  property 
which  more  than  overpays  every  tax,  that  a 
person  possessed  of  such  property  and  in- 
come is  subject,  to  so  that  the  rich  and  men 
of  property  do  not  bear  their  equal  share 
in  any  tax  or  burthen  whatever,  but  en- 
joy at  their  case,  every  luxury  in  •life*, 
while  the  middling  classes  and  every  other 
downwards  are  taxed  upon  tax,  till  the 
period  may  come,  when  they  cannot  sup- 
port it  any  longer.  It'  I  do  not  state  the  ori- 
gin of  the  evil  or  the  plain  matter  of  fact  : 
I  can  only  wish  our  legislators  would  look 
into  it,  by  witnessing  the  daily  bankrupt- 
cies throughout  the  country,  and  then  exa- 
mine the  source  !  Let  them  enquire  from 
whence  the  evil  springs  !  it  will  speak  for 
itself — and  tell  them  that  it  proceeds  from 
the  load  of  taxes  levied  in  a  disproportion- 
ate manner  and  way.  I  will  maintain  that 
the  rich  and  particularly  those  of  landed 
property,  literally  pay  no  taxes,  or  at  least 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  other  clas- 
ses below  them.  For  example,  a  person 
who  enjoyed  10  or  20  years  ago  lO^QOOi.  a 
year,  his  property  is  equal  now  to  15,0001., 
so  that  he  sits  down  with  10,0G0l.  a  year 
still,  for  the  increase  of  50001.  a  year  more 
than  over  pays  every  tax,  that  this  property, 
is  subject  to  :  the  same  is  good,  in  larger  or 
lesser  incomes.  Again  a  proprietor  o(  a 
house  or  houses,  who  10  years  ago  let  his 
house  at  1001.  per  arm.  gets  now  at  least  150. 
Who  pays  the  increase  of  Taxes  ?  Why 
the  Renter  !  and  here  becomes  the  burthen. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  knowing,  where*  the 
evil  will  end,  unless  a  more  proper  and  just 
mode  is  established,  both  in  levelling  and 
collecting  taxes.  The  income  tax,  although 
rot  the  most  pleasing,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  equitable  modes  of  taxation,  that 
ever  was  thought  of  by  any  Government ; 
and,  as  your  Correspondent  justly  remarks, 
that  "  nothing  is  wanting  to  render  this  tax 
"  (as  a  war  tax)  equitable  in  itself,  and 
"  highly  beneficial  to  the  public ;  but,  it 
"  must  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
"  the  standard  of  justice,"  and  be  admi- 
nistered without  any  partiality.  The  Wis- 
dom of  the  British  legislature,  composed  as 
it  is  of  the  first  talents,  is  doubtless  compe- 
tent to  this  arduous  task,  apd  may,  from 
various  plans  and  modifications  presented  to 
them,    select  and  aiian^e  a  pLoi  of  an  In- 
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come  Tax,  in  every ,  respect  less  galling 
more  eligible  and  more  productive  than 
those,  which  have  hitherto  been  acted  upon. 
— Thus  much,  Mr.  Cobbett,  I  have  presu- 
med to  trouble  you  with,  in  hop.-s,  your 
better  pen  may  point  out,  what  mine  has 
so  imperfectly  done,  or  omitted  on  a  sub- 
ject which  so  nearly  concerns  the  very  fa- 
bric of  our  glorious  Constitution, — Lex. 

mr.  windham's  plan. 

Enfield,  l6th  April,  1806. 

Sir, By  your   having    invited   my 

correspondence  on  the  subject  of  national 
defence,  and  by  the  very  flattering  attention 
you  have  shewn  towards  my  ideas  on  that 
subject,  I  cannot  but  feel  highly  gratified.  I 
trust,  however,  Sir,  that  with  you  I  shall 
have  credit  for  this  being, a  gratification  in 
which  personal  vanity  has  at  the  most  a  very 
subordinate  share.  The  subject  is  truly  aw- 
ful. It  must  now  come  home  to  every  man's 
bosom.  Mr.  Secretary  Windham  in  parti- 
cular, occupies  a  station  in  which,  as  a  states- 
man he  has  every  thing  to  hope,  and  every 
thing  to  fear.  As  private  individuals,  you, 
Mr.  Cobbett,  and  myself,  as  well  as  others 
who  have  offered  military  plans,  must  on  the 
present  occasion  feel  peculiarly  interested. 
Our  reputations,  which  may  be  as  dear  to  us 
as  if  we  moved  in  higher  spheres,  must  be  L 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  plan  of  defence 
that  shall  be  adopted.  Although  this  consi- 
deration would  not  justify  a  disingenuous  ar- 
argument  in  support  of  our  respective  sys- 
tems, it  ought  however  to  operate  as  an  apo- 
1  ogy  to  any  persons  from  whom  we  may  dif- 
fer, not  only  for  our  vindicating  our  own 
published  sentiments,  but  for  any  well  found- 
ed animadversions  which  we  may  make  upon 
what  they  have  submitted  to  the  public.  At 
the  present  moment  our  whole  attention 
must  be  attracted  by  the  plan  which  the  war 
minister  has  submitted  to  parliament.  The 
intentions  of  that  minister  I  certainly.do  not 
question.  His  bringing  forward  the  princi- 
ples and  outline  of  his  system  on  the  eve  of 
a  parliamentary  recess,  and  his  proposing  his 
bill  to  be  annual,  are  strong  marks  of  since- 
rity, and  of  inviting  discussion  ;  and  as  you 
have  meritoriously  opened  your  Weekly  Re- 
gister to  that  discussion,  and  employ  in  it 
your  own  masterly  pen,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  much  public  benefit  will  be  the  result. 

II.  When  you  first  asked  me,  in  your  Re- 
gister of  the  22d  of  March,  if  1  had  "  duly 
"  considered  the  great  change  that  has  now 
'*  taken  place  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
"  Europe,"  I  might  in  respect  of  the  latter 
have  referred  you  for  an  answer  to  the  last 
edition  of  the  iLgis  written  in  1803,  to  shew 


that  I  was  prepared  for  even  more  awful 
changes  affecting  ourselves  than  the  hostility 
of  our  late  allies,  who  were  receiving  our 
millions  of  English  money ;  for,  contem- 
plating the  political  state  of  Europe  in  con- 
junction with  the  character  and  the  genius 
of  the  F-ench  ruler,  and  the  nation  he  go- 
verns, I  had  even  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  '  another  Paul  of  Muscovy  may 
unite  with  France,  and  carry  into  the  confe- 
deracy Denmark  and  Sweden  *.'  And  who, 
after  what  has  since  happened  in  Austria  and 
Prussia,  shall  say  that  such  a  period  is  now 
distant  ?  When  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  shall  see  the  aggrandizement  of  Rus- 
sia in  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
France,  that  alliance  will  take  place.  And, 
was  it  ever  yet  so  likely  to  take  place  as  now, 
or  shortly,  when  Austria  and  Prussia  have 
lost  their  rank  as  European  states,  and  be- 
come dependents  on  a  haughty  superior  j 
and  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  France  to  take 
Russia  into  partnership,  as  an  equal  for 
schemes  of  mutual  aggrandisement  ?  Look 
to  the  East,  and  you  will  see  the  golden 
means  !  Has  then,  Mr.  Secretary  Windham, 
"  duly  considered"  the  changed,  and  still 
changing  state  of  Europe  ?  Had  he  fully  di- 
gested a  system  of  defence  against  the  hordes 
that  may  once  more,  after  the  revolution  of 
a  thousand  years,  be  poured  upon  our  shores 
from  the  Baltic,  and  the  two  hundred  addi- 
tional miles  of  coast  from  the  Sound  to  the 
Southward,  with  "  its"  fifteen  or  sixteen 
outlets-]-  'ere we  approach  Boulogne  ?"  Napo- 
leon, be  it  remembered,  has  shewn  a  fond- 
ness for  not  only  reviving  ancient  names,  but 
ancient  schemes. 

III.  As  yet,  Sir,  we  can  but  imperfectly 
comment  upon  the  secretary's  military  sys- 
tem, of  which  we  have  seen  no  more  than 
some  principles  and  outlines.  In  your  Re- 
gister of  the  12lh,  you  have  very  much  anti- 
cipated me  in  remarking  upon  the  prominent 
feature  in  that  system,  the  standing  army, 
which,  unless  counterbalanced  as  reason  and 
the  English  constitution  require,  must  inevi- 
tably destroy  the  liberties  of  our  country  j 
while  it  will  not,  cannot,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  become  our  security  against  sub- 
jugation to  France,  +  After  reading  l^tr. 
Windham's  speech  with  great  attention,  I 
find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  withholding 
my  assent  to  some  important  parts  of  his 
reasoning.  I  mean  as  applying  generally 
and  permanently  to  the  defence  of  our  coun- 
try. Mr.  Windham  is  an  advocate  for 
"  simplicity."     Towards  simplicity,  1  hold 
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it  necessary  that  we  should  have  clear  and 
correct  ideas  of  the  different  species  of  mili- 
tary force  to  be  provided ;  and  their  relative 
magnitude.     First  then,  I  venture,  notwith- 
standing the  arguments  favouring  a  different 
conclusion,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
the  regular  army  at  home  ought  to  be  limit- 
ed to  a  number  which,  whether  it  be  war  or 
peace,  should   be  considered  as  only  suffi- 
cient, but  liberally  so,  for  supporting  the  ro- 
tation of  foreign  duty,  and  the  recruiting  of 
our  foreign  armies.     Secondly,  I  very  much 
approve  of  your  idea  of  having  that  regular 
army  as  much  as  possible  of  one   quality, 
shutting  out  expensive  establishments,    invi- 
dious distinctions,   and  offensive  partialities. 
To  this  end,  I  have  long  thought  it  question- 
able, whether  it  be  right  in  a  maritime  na- 
tion to  appropriate  a  distinct  part  only  of  the 
army  to  the  duty  of  marines.     Why  not  a 
regular  rotation  of  the  army  for  our  port 
garrisons  and  sea  duty,  as  well  as  for  foreign 
services?  This  may  be  for  future  considera- 
tion.    Thirdly,  the  more  I  reflect  upon  the 
other  branch  of  our  military  force,  the  more 
I  see  the  advantages  of  resolving  it  all  into 
one  kind,  as  drawn  from  the  people  or  civil 
state,  and  intended  for  our  fulfilling  the  se- 
veral duties  of  preserving  internal   tranquilli- 
ty, supporting  the  laws,  promptly  putting 
down  insurrection  or  rebellion,  and,  while 
we  effectually  resist  invasion,  preserving  our 
country  from  the  very  hazard  of  the  incalcu- 
lable horrors,  and  desolation  of  Icing  the  seat 
of  war.     All  this  I  certainly  do  not  foresee 
from  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Secretary  IFind- 
Aam'jplan.     But  all  this,  and  more,  much 
more,  would,  as  I  conceive,   be  the  natural 
effect  of  adhering,  in  our  system  of  defence, 
to  the   English   Constitution;  and  of 
following  up  what  it  for  that  purpose  pre- 
scribes by  legislation,  hinted  at  in  the  iEgis, 
for  effecting  a  great  change  in  the  national 
habits  and  character,  in  order  to  preserve  our 
high  rank  as  a' nation,  through  all  the  dan- 
gers Europe  may  yet  have  to  experience.    If, 
Sir,  our  ministers  shall  not  in  all  their  mea- 
sures act  in  the  true  spirit  of  state-reformers, 
and  with  the   deep  wisdom  of  law-givers, 
who  see  the  necessity  of  infusing  a  new  soul 
into  their  country,  they  were   not  born  for 
the  times  in  which  they  have  been  called  on 
to  save  a  sinking  land. 

IV.  By  a  military  force  of  one  hind,  I  am 
not  to  be  taken  too  literally.  I  mean  a  force 
under  o?ie  system,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  the  regulars  5  and,  likewise  again,  as  being 
different  from  the  present  variety,  and  in- 
convenient complexity,  of  militia,  volunteers, 
yeomanry,  and  men  enrolled  under  the  Ge- 
neral Defence  Act.     Here,  Sir,  I  agree  with 
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you,  that  we  want  a  proper  title,  and  Ihear- 
tily  concur  in  your  objection  to  a  French  ti- 
tle ;  but   not  in   your    choice  of   that    of 
' '  Trained-men  ;"  and  that  for  two  reasons ; 
first,,  because  the  appellation  would  inevita- 
bly bring  into  our  minds  the  *'  train  bands," 
which,  as  soldiers,  had  become  proverbially 
contemptible  ,•    and,    secondly,    because    it 
■would  not  recal  to  our  thoughts  any  constitu- 
tional idea.     Can  we  then  do  better  on  this 
■"occasion  than  take  for  our  guides  the  consti- 
tution and  common  law  of  the  land,  and  in- 
differently,  as  best  adapted  to  the  context, 
call  the  civil  state,  whenever  we  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  it  in   its   martial   capacity, 
the  civil  power;  or,  the  armed  power  ;  or, 
the  national  power?  We  should  of  course 
then,   when    in  an  individual  county,  and 
speaking  of  its  local  martial  force,  use  the 
old  established  phrase    of    county   power, 
with  strict  propriety;    in   which   case  this 
good  consequence  would  follow,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  common  law,  running  through 
our  books  for  many  hundred  years   back, 
would  still  be  applicable,   and  we  should  be 
taught  to  reverence  a  military  system  as  old 
as  the  constitution.     I  would  equally  avoid 
the  law  latin  and  the  Norman  trench,  the 
"  posse  comitatus"    and    the    "  poair  del 
"  comitee,"  of  our  books.      For  the  same 
reason  that  we  wish  for  simplicity,  we  de- 
sire plain  English j  and,   if  we  mean  like- 
wise to  make  the-  constitution  the  object  of 
our  care,  we  shall  do  well  to  respect  both  its 
principles  and  its  language.     Hence,  Sir,  I 
cannot  but  greatly  lament,  as  matter  of  the 
most  serious  ill  consequence,  that  Mr,  Secre- 
tary Windham   should  so   readily   become 
an  imitator  of  preceding  ministers,  and  enter 
at  this  serious  crisis  to  England,  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  military  experiment  and  speculation, 
much  as  if  no  English  constitution  had  ever 
existed  ■  or,   a.s  if  nothing  upon  the  subject 
was  therein  contained  worth  regard:  where- 
as no  truth  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  best 
defensive  military  system  of  human  invention 
is  there  to  be  found.     I  am  speaking  of  prin- 
ciples ;    for  the   practical   application   must 
depend  on  the  arms  and  military  science  of 
the  day.     In  the  standing  army  as  much  im- 
provement  as  he  pleases,  provided  only  he 
limits  its  numerical  strength  to  what  our  fo- 
reign necessities  require,  and  the  security  of 
our  liberties  prescribes. 

V.  I  trust  that  that  minister  is  a  sincere 
friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  I 
attribute  the  errors  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
to  that  which  I  conceive  to  be  another  great 
error ;  namely,  his  confidence  in  the  prow- 
ess of  a  regular  army,  and  his  distrust  of  the 
efficiency  ot  any  other  species  of  force,  being 
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carried  toextremes  beyond  all  importance  and  1 
reason  ;  even  to  extravagance.  This  preju- 
dice has  been  so  strong  that,  in  his  speech 
introductory  to  his  own  military  plan,  it  be- 
trays him  into  arguments  of  the  greatest  in- 
consistency ;  arguments  which,  when  con- 
verted into  batteries  against  him,  must  de- 
molish his  grand  principle,  and  expose  the 
fallacy  of  relying  for  the  defence  of  a  great 
nation  on  a  standing  army..  Either  he  or  I 
must  be  subject  to  a  strong  mental  delusion, 
on  the  efficacy  of  standing  armies  for  a  na- 
tion's defence.  Either  he  or  I  must  have 
drawn  most  erroneous  conclusions  from  the 
late  campaign,  which  terminated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Austerlitz  I  had  argued  in  favour  of 
restoring  our  armed  power,  because  I  had 
seen  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  with  a 
collective  population  to  furnish  fifteen 
millions  of  .fighting  men''*;  defeated, 
humbled,  and  disgraced,  by  putting  their 
trust  in  .standing  armies.  I  had  spoken  of 
the  infinite  superiority  of  a  system  of  defence 
by  our  own  armed  tower,  over  a  system  of 
defence  by  a  standing  army.  1  had  desired 
my  reader  to  apply  the  comparison  to  the 
case  before  our  eyes  $  a  case  dnuhly  in  point  $ 
in  as  much  as  Austria  had  not  been  able  to 
defend  herself  with  the  standing  mercenary 
armies  of  two  potent  empires-;  but  had 
fallen  almost  as  soon  as  the  contest  began. 
And,  I  asked,  could  such  events  have  hap- 
pened, had  that  Emperor  given  to  his  people 
freedom  and  arms?  With  a  population  af- 
fording many  millions  of  fighting  men, 
could  the  regular  armies  of  France,  though 
every  man    had   been   a   Buonaparte,  have 

penetrated  half  way   to  Vienna?  No! ■ 

Now,  Mr.  Windham,  not  fairly  and  logical- 
ly meeting  the  argument,  tells  us  that  "  the 
,ff  French  array -having  defeated  that  of  Aus- 
"  tria,  marched  through  the  Austrian  po- 
te  pulation,  as  through  an  unresisting  me- 
"  dium."  But,  what  made  this  Austrian 
population  "  an  unresisting  medium  ?" — 
To  this  important  question,  Mr.  Windham 
does  not  appear  to  have  given  any  attention. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  was  the  very 
policy  in  the  Austrian  government,  to  which 
this  minister  seems  so  partial ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  immense  standing  army  ;  that  po- 
licy which  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  has  repro- 
bated as  !'  detestable|;"  that  policy  by 
which  the  Austrian  people  have  been  dis- 
armed, degraded,  and  oppressed.  That  he- 
reditary court  fraud  which  for  defence  of  the 
state  had  substituted,  for  the  arms  of  free- 
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men,  interested  in  all  that  makes  a  native 
land  the  object  of  enthusiastic  attachment, 
the  swords  of  hirelings  whose  "  trade  is 
war,"  and  who  for  wages  equally  fight  in  any 
country  or  in  any  cause,  the  mere  machines 
of  power  or  ambition.  These  are  the  causes 
which  make  millions  of  slaves  "  an  unre- 
sisting medium"  to  regular  armies.  In  the 
very  instance  which  Mr.  Windham  has  se- 
lected for  illustrating  the  leading  principle  of 
liis  plan,  we  may  bring  the  question  to  a 
short  issue.  What  was  the  plain  fact  of  the 
case  ?  Did  Austria  oppose  the  French  armies 
by  her  armed  population  ?  No  !  What  then 
becomes  of  Mr.  Windham's  argument,  drawn 
from  this  very  instance,  against  England's  re- 
viving for  defence  her  armed  power  ?  Did 
not  Austria  oppose  her  invaders  by  the  com- 
bined regular  armies  of  two  potent  empires? 
Yes!  Is  this  Mr.  Win.lham's  argument  for 
inducing  the  English  nation  to  seek  its  pro- 
tection from  a  regular  standing  army? — Be- 
tween a  population  of  slaves,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  free-men,  lies  all  the  difference  be- 
tween the  worst  plan  of  defence  and  the 
best.  If  the  English  nation  fell  under  the 
former  description,  Mr.  Windham  would  be 
right  in  proposing  a  defence  by  a  standing 
army,  for  in  that  case  he  could  have  no  other. 
When  he  spoke  of  the  Austrian  population 
as  "  an  unresisting  medium,"  Ijad  he  recol- 
lected that  '  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  stupid 
policy  of  despotism  to  imagine  that  a  leve  en 
masse,  or  an  armed,  orderly,  and  effective 
rising  of  the  population  of  a  country  for  de- 
fence against  armies  of  veterans,  led  on  by 
able  generals,  can  take  place  in  an  enslaved 
country  at  the  word  of  command  in  a  mo- 
ment of  danger.  It  can  only  be  the  effect  of 
system  interwoven  into  the  general  law  of 
the  nation,  of  established  freedom,  of  con- 
stant arms-hearing,  a  id//r// '  itual  training  ?'* 
In  the  English  law  and  constitution  this  sys- 
tem is  interwoven,  and  makes  part  of  their 
defence,  never  to  be  separated  but  by  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  standing  army,  as  must 
necessarily  tear  out  the  very  heart  of  our  li- 
berties. Is  Mr.  Windham's  die  hand  for 
such  an  office  ? — With  as  sincere  a  wish  for 
the  reputation  of  that  statesman  as  his  warm- 
est friend  can  breathe,  I  put  to  him  this  se- 
rious question  ! 

VI.  Mr.  Windham  says,  "  Nations  can- 
"  not,  en  masse,  go  forth  to  the  combat,  but 
"  they  send  out  armies  as  their  champions, 
"  and  when  an  army  is  defeated  the  cause  is 
'•'  lost.  Look  to  the  two  battles  of  Maren- 
"  go  and  Austerlitz."  Then  appealing  to 
history,  he  observes,  "  if  aii  army  should  be 
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te  defeated  any  where,  he  must  know  little 
"  of  the  history  of  the  world,  who  would 
"  calculate  much  on  any  very  effective  re- 
"  sistance   from   the   population.     Upon  a 
"  regular  army  alone  the   national  confi- 
**  dence   can  safely  repose."     Not  now  to 
multiply  instances,  let  me  cite  that  memo- 
rable one  of  the  total  defeat  and  almost  total 
slaughter  at  Canna,   of   the   largest    army 
which  till  then  Rome  had   ever  drawn  into 
the  field,  when  Maherbal,  on  urging  Hanni- 
bal to  attack  Rome  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay, assured  him  that  they  might  within  five 
days  sup  in  the  capital.     But  Hannibal,  the 
Napoleon   of  that   day,  knew  the  Romans 
better.     He  knew  that  although  they  had 
lost  an  immense  army,  their  security  did  not 
depend  on  any  individual  army,    however 
large,   but  on  their  armed    population  ; 
for  in  those  days  the  Romans  had  no  standing 
army,   not  suffering  any  of  their  citizens  to 
become  "    a   class  of  men  totally  distinct 
'*  from  the  rest  of  the  community,"  or  to 
make  war  a  "  trade ;"    but   having   taken 
care  that  their  population  should  not  be  "  an 
'*  unresisting   medium,"  even  to  an  army 
commanded  by  a  Hannibal,   and  after  as  fa- 
tal a  battle  as  either  that  of  Marengo  or  that 
of  Austerlitz ;  "   by  their  courage,  steadi- 
M  ness,  and  unwearied  labours,  the  wisdom 
*  of  their  counsels,   and  the  constitution  of 
"  their  government,  they  not  only  recovered 
"  the  Empire  of  Italy,  but  totally  subdued 
"  the   Carthaginians ;    and  in  a  few  years 
"  after  became  lords  of  the  world  f."  Now, 
Sir,  without  reckoning  upon  converting  the 
entire  mass  of  the  population  of  this  com- 
mercial country,  into  such  admirable  soldiers 
as  the  population  of  the  uncommercial  Ro- 
mans in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  it  is  yet,  I 
trust,    shewn  in  the  iEgis,  tint,  for  military 
organization  and  effect,   such  is  the  English 
"  constitution  of  government"  that  even  our 
population  alone,  without  any  aid  from  a  re- 
gular army,  may  in  due  time  be  made  a  me- 
dium too  resisting   for  the  passage  of  any 
French  army  whatever,  that  might  land  upon 
our  shores.      Invaders,    I  presume,  before 
they  could  effect  a  conquest,  must  occasion- 
ally eat,  and  occasionally  repose  ;  but  orga- 
nized and  trained  as  our  population  might 
easily  be,  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  execu- 
tive government  tliat  it  should  be,  I  conceive 
it  to  be  demonstrable,  that  an  enemy's  army, 
might  almost  wholly  be  cut  off  from  food  or 
sleep,  'ere  they  had  been  long  landed  in  this 
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island,  and  consequently  soon  reduced  to  a 
surrender.  In  the  work  referred  tq,  I  have 
over  and  over  again,  until  repetition  I  fear 
may  seem  impertinent,  cautioned  our  states- 
men against  plans  of  defence  turning  on  the 
probability  of  our  country  becoming  the  seat 
of  war  ;  and  exhorted  to  such  a  virtuous  re- 
sort to  the  constitution,  as  should  exclude 
the  very  possibility ;  because,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  on  this  very  hinge  is  likely 
to  turn  the  safety  or  subjugation  of  our  state. 
In  the  very  plan  which  is  to  commit  our  de- 
fence almost  wholly  to  a  standing  army,  I 
confess  it  pains  me  to  see  the  supposition, 
although  a  supposition  most  natural,  that  it 
may  "  be  defeated,"  or  suffer  "  very  con- 
f*  siderable  loss  ;"  because,  according  to  my 
conception,  such  plans  must  not  only  invite 
invasion,  but  afford  the  invaders  a  dreadful 
prospect  of  success. 

VII.  Although  Mr.  Secretary  Windham 
is  careful  here  and  there  to  use  a  saving  ex- 
pression, to -secure  himself  from  the  imputa~ 
tion  of  treating  the  arms-bearing  of  our  po- 
pulation with  utter  contempt,  yet  the  drift 
of  his  argument  has  doubtless  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  undervalue  it  in  public  estimation 
in  an  extreme  degree.  Whatever,  in  conse- 
quence of  past  neglect,  may  now  be  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  training  the  efficient 
part  of  that  population  to  arms,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  degree  of  true  policy  in  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  our  regular  army,  or 
in  increasing  at  this  moment  its  numerical 
force,  I  certainly  should  have  thought  it 
would  have  more  conduced  to  the  amending 
of  our  defensive  energies,  to  have  drawn 
such  a  picture  of  the  civil  state  armed  and 
trained  according  to  the  constitution,  as  I 
conceive  would  have  been  perfectly  correct 
and  proper,  than  to  have  treated  the  matter 
as  equally  impracticable  and  useless.  I  have 
elsewhere  given  reasons  for  believing,  that  if 
our  population  were  trained  to  arms,  the 
state,  without  even  any  bounties  at-flll,  would 
never  want  so  large  a  regular  army  as  it  re- 
quired, and  of  the  very  best  description. 
Mr.  Windham  asks  "  what  is  to  be  done  for 
"  our  defence,  with  that  part  of  our  popula- 
"  tion  which  does  not  exist  in  the  shape  of 

"  an  army  ?" Here,   I  confess,   I  fully 

expected  a  plain  and  luminous  statement  of 
the  principle  of  our  constitution  and  com- 
mon law  on  this  point ;  and  then  a  clear  and- 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  simplest  prac- 
tical means  of  applying  that  principle.  On 
the  most  interesting  of  all  topics  at  this 
eventful  moment  to  Englishmen,    the  mill' 
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the  English   constitution, 
I  hoped  to  be  either  confirmed  by  his  high 
authority,  in  the  ideas  I  had  endeavoured  to 
diffuse  amongst  my  countrymen  j  or,  by  his 
superior  information,  to  have  been    taught 
wherein  I  have   erred,  and  enlightened  for 
my  future  guidance.     I  looked  for  science 
and  satisfaction ;  I  expected  an  appeal  to  the 
wisdom  of  an  Alfred,  and  our  martial  ances- 
tors,  or  to    the    pi'actice    of  those    nations 
.  which  have  at  once  been  most  renowned  for 
their  freedom  and  military  prowess,  as  the 
tests    by  which  our   military  reformer  was 
about  to  expose  the  errors,  and  military  im- 
becility of  his  official  predecessors ;  and,  as 
the  standards  by  which  we  were  to  judge  of 
his  own  system.     How  great  has  been  my 
disappointment  I  will  not  say.     The  volun- 
.  teer  system  of  former  ministers/I  had  called 
'  a  perilous  novelty  j'  perilous,  in  a  military, 
and  novel,    in  a    constitutional  view.     But 
what  shall  we  say  to  Mr.  Windham's  still 
more  surprising   novelty,    of  "  the  mass  of 
"  the   population    loosely    trained?"    Is   it 
Grecian?  Is  it  Roman  ?  Is  it  Saxon?  Or,   is 
.  it  the  fanciful  child  of  his  own  brain  ? — For 
some  years  past  I  have   been  in  the  habit 
of  talking  of  the  military  branch  of  the  Engi 
lish  constitution,  and  of  thinking  it  the  duty 
of  our  legislators  and  statesmen,  first  to  avail 
.  themselves  of  all  they  find  there  that  is  good, 
before  they  exercise  invention  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  country  ;   to  restore  to  us  ancient, 
sound,    experienced    practice,    before    they 
make  hazardous  experiments  ;  to  give  us  in 
the  first   place  the  constitution,   the  whole 
constitution,   and  nothing  but  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  withhold  their  attempts  at  im- 
provements until   they  shall  be  found  really 
necess'ary.     If  they  will   take  this  course,  I 
am   inclined    to   think   all   their  f  novelties' 
may  be  well   spared.     Before  I  proceed,  I 
would  put  to  Mr.  Secretary  Windham  this 
question. — '  Was  Sir  William  Jones  in    an 
error,  when  he  remarks  that  he  has  "  shown 
-V  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  posse  comi- 
•'  tatorum,  and  proved  that  it  is  required  by 
"  law  to  be  equal  in  its  exertion  to  a  well- 
"   disciplined  army*?"    In   respect  of  this 
constitutional   armed    power-,    it   was    that 
great  man's  complaint,   and  it  has  long  and 
repeatedly  been  mine,   that   "  our  laws  have 
."   been  disgracefully  neglected;"  ami  it  has 
also    been     our    renionMramv,      that    they 
"  ought  to  be  restored  to  full    vigour  and 
"  energy  -f-."     That  ministers,  whose  whole 

*  Inquiry  into  the  legal  mode  of  suppres- 
sing riots  j  with  a  constitutional  plan  of  fu- 
ture defence,  34.< 
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souls  were  hostile  to  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  and  whose  dark  and  desperate  coun- 
sels had  brought  it  into  a  situation  most  ca- 
la.nitous  and  most  perilous,  should  have  con- 
tinued this  "  disgraceful  neglect,"  and  in  all 
their  projects  for  defending  our  land,  should 
invariably  have  violated  our  liberties,  was  no 
more  than  at  their  hands  we  had  to  expect. 
But  from  men  called  to  the  conduct  of  affairs 
to  repair  the  mischiefs  of  misgovernment, 
and  to  save  that  state  their  predecessors  had 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  we  expect  a 
different  conduct;  and  the  first  thing  we 
look  for,  as  an  earnest  of  what  we  have  to 
hope,  is  a  marked  reverence  for  the  constitu- 
tion, and  an  honest  exertion  of  its  saving 
energies.  Sick  of  quackery  and  '  perilous- 
novelties,'  until  those  energies  have  been 
fairly  brought  into  action,  we  must  distrust 
every  thing  savouring  of  speculation.  Too 
long  tost  from  experiment  to  experiment, 
our  minds  seek  repose  where,  they  can  place 
confidence.  The  requisite  for  affording  that 
repose  and  creating  that  confidence,  are  in- 
tegrity and  ability  ;  but,  if  men  once  set  up 
for  being  wiser  than  the  law  and  the  consti- 
tution, repose  and  confidence  inevitably  va- 
nish. 

VIII.  I  will  now  return  to  the  war  mi- 
nister's question,  respecting  "  that  part  of 
"  our  population  which  does  not  exist  in  the. 
"  shape  of  an  army."  I  am  ready  to  grant 
that,  in  answering  his  own  question,  he 
shews  some  of  the  errors  of  those  who  framed 
the  General  Defence  Act,  and  the  defects  of 
the  volunteer  system  ;  he  then  says,  "  as 
"  many  volunteers  as  you  please  who  would 
"  be  no  expense  to  the  public,  and  I  would 
"  have  the  mass  of  the  population  trained 
"  loosely." — Why  "  loosely  ?"  His  reason 
is,  to  "  furnish  a  speedy  supply  of  recruits 
"  for  the  regular  army  ;"  and,  "  in  case  of 
".  need,  to  act  along  with  the  regular  troops 
"  as  armed  peasantry;"  admitting  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  his  ideas  men  so  trained 
"  are  hard hf  of  any  use  ,-"  but,  yet  adhering 
to  this  notion  he  is  for  having  them  "  loosely 
"  trained  in  this  manner,  and  attached  to 
"  no  corps  for  the  present,  but  in  such  a  si- 
'.'  tuation  that,  in  casnof  invasion,  they  may 
'*  be  readily  attached  to  other  bodies." — A 
few  lines  lower,  he  says,  "  Now,  suppose 
"  the  regular  army  to  be  defeated,  or  to  have 
'.'  suffered  a  very  consideralle  loss,  what  arc 
"  we  first  to  do?  It  is  of  the  last  importance 
"  surelv,  to  have  such  a  reserve  from  which 
"  vou  mav  immediately  supply  these  losses. 
"If  we  once  can  bring  this  to  bear,  if  we 
'*  can  have  this  desirable  resource,  why  the 
"  business  is  done  ;  the  country  is  invimi- 
"  ble." — With  great  submission,  I  am  ap4 
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prehensive,  that  thus  to  recruit  a  regular  ar- 
my that  had  suffered  "  a  very  considerable 
"  loss,"   or    had  been  "  defeated,"  when 
that  army  must  fight  again  immediately,  or 
the  country  must  be  conquered,  would  only 
prepare  that  army  for  a  second  defeat,  and 
the  state  for  subjugation  ;  for,  in  thus  pre- 
paring for  our  defence,  I  shall  be  much  in- 
clined to    agree  with    that    minister,    that 
"  when  an-  army  is  defeated,   the  Cause  is 
"  lost."      To   obtain   the  "  perfect  disci- 
"  pline"which  bethinks  necessary,  hisregu- 
lar  army,  "  a  real,  efficient,  complete  ar- 
"  my,"  must  be  "  a  class  of  men  totally  dis- 
"  tinct  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
"  separated  from  them  in   habits,  manner, 
"  and  pursuit.     This  army  must  be  apart 
"  from  all  other  orders ;  its  members  must 
"  neither  work  nor  spin  ;  be  neither  manu- 
"  facturers,  mechanics,    nor  agriculturists ; 
"  their  trade  must  ie  war ;  they  must  have 
"  nothing  to  do  but  to  learn  it."     If  such  an 
army,  after  either  a  "defeat"  or  a  "  very 
"  considerable  loss,"  is  on  the  very  eve  of 
another  battle  to  be  recruited  by  great  num- 
bers of  men  who  the  day  before  were,  as  sol- 
diers, "  hardly  of  any  use,"  what  must  be 
the  consequence  ?  I  am  not  yet,  therefore,  a 
convert  to  this  system  of  national  defence  by 
a  standing   regular  army.     You,  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  with  better  information  than  I  possess, 
state     that    regular   standing  army,    as  in- 
tended to  be  250,000  strong*.     Now,  as 
an  appeal  has  been  made  to  history,  I  should 
be  glad   to   know,    if  any  country  in   the 
world,  in  which  there  existed  such  a  regular 
standing  army  in  proportion  to  its  population 
*as  that  would  bear  to  ours,  in  the  pay  of,  and 
wholly   dependent  upon    the    government, 
while  the  population  without  organization  or 
leaders,  was  to  be  only  "  loosely  trained"  to 
.  arms,  and  that  at  the  discretion  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  I  shall  be  glad,  I  say,  to  be  inform- 
ed if  any  country  that  was  once  so  circum- 
stanced, ever  had  from  that  moment  a  parti- 
cle of  liberty  ?  In  the  time  of.  Caesar,  there 
had  been  no  law  to  disarm  the  Roman  popu- 
lation, but   still  we   know  the   mercenary 
standing  army  of  that  period  subverted  the 
Roman   liberties.'    If  Mr.  Windham  could 
produce  such  a  case  as  I  ask  for,   it  would 
furnish  a  far  better  argument  than  any  I  have 
yet  heard  in  support  of  his  plan ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  such  case  can  be  found  in 
the  records  of  nations.     That  which  comes 
the  nearest  to  such  a  case  is  that  of  Carthage, 
a  republic  which  placed  its  chief  reliance  on 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  says  it  was  left  by 
Mr.  Pitt  considerably  above  this  number, 
"that  is  at  home  and  abroad. 
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mercenary  armies ;  but  we  all  know  that  re- 
public's early  fate.' 

IX.  There  are  other  features  of  the  plan 
which  I  must  notice,  I  will  begin  with  the 
mode  for  replenishing  the  militia.  By 
adopting  the  mode  of  enlistment  instead  of 
the  ballot,  it  should  seem  as  if  the  militia 
would  shortly  become  regulars,  and  verv 
soon  merge  completely  into  the  standing  ar- 
my ;  from  which  indeed,  it  has  already  but 
very  little  specific  difference.  The  constitu- 
tional mode  of  correcting  the  defects  of  that 
institution,  as  well  as  the  volunteer  system;, 
is  doubtless  to  melt  them  down  into  the  re- 
gular armed  or  national  pow/er  in  their  se- 
veral counties  •  for  that  is  the  natural  and 
proper  militia  of  the  land  ;  in  Which  force 
they  may  unquestionably  be  trained  as  com- 
pletely as  in  their  present  establishment.  It 
would  be  to  discredit  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  our  experience,  and  our  reason,  to 
suppose  the  legislature  and  executive  govern- 
ment, incapable  of  organizing  the  popula- 
tion into  all  sorts  of  suitable  corps,  and  of 
giving  any  degree  of  military  finish  to  such 
a  proportion  of  them  as  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  keep  together,  in  quarters  or  in 
camp  in  times  of" danger.  The  advocates  for 
"  loose  training"  may  easily  be  gratified,  la 
respect  of  the  more  aged  corps,  not  to  be 
drawn  from  their  homes  except  on  occasions 
the  most  urgent ;  and  they  will,  no  doubt, 
be  ready  to  take  a  useful  hint,  which  it  is 
more  than  probable  may  have  been  many 
times  given  before.  Let  our  game-keepers 
and  shooting  sportsmen  be  required  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  rifles,  and  to  make 
themselves  expert  in  the  military  practice  of 
riflemen.  This  would  furnish  a  powerful 
body  of  soldiers  of  a  most  useful  description, 
whose  training  would  cost  little  trouble.  On 
the  subject  of  training  in  general,  it  ought  of 
course  to  be  done  to  a  higher,  or  to  a  lower 
pitch,  according  to  the  class  of  the  men,  and 
the  service  expected  from  them.  To  con- 
vey a  clear  idea,  I  must  for  a  moment:  sup- 
pose, not  only  the  present  militia,  but  the 
volunteers  and  yeomanry,  ail  divested  of 
their  present  military  distinctions,  and  a  new 
organization  to  take  place,  the  most  simple, 
and  the  most  effective.  On  the  common- 
law  and  eternal  principle,  of  the  inseparabi- 
lity of  benefit  and  burthen,  whereby  even' 
one  who  enjoys  protection  under  the  social 
union,  according  to  the  rule  of  civil  govern- 
ment, owes  the  .society  or  state  his  services 
towards  its  peace  and  preservation,  it  ever 
has  been  since  the  first  establishment  of  our 
constitution,  and  is  at  this  moment  no  less 
than  it  was  at  any  former  period,  the  unques- 
tionable duty  of  every  Englishman  at  the 
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call  of  the  magistrate,  to  come  forth  on  the 
instant,  with  his  weapons  to  keep  the  peace, 
to  encounter  rioters,  or  to  fight  with  inva- 
ders. This,  I  say,  is  at  this  time  by  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  and  by  that  reason 
on  which  it  is  founded,  every  man's  duty.  It 
is  consequently,  every  man's  duty  to  have 
arms,  and  to  practise  himself  in  the  use  of 
them  :  and  it  is  the  duty  of  parliament  and 
of  the  executive  government  to  keep  every 
man  to  his  individual  duty  in  these  particu- 
lars. To  bend  the  full  grown  tree  is  no  very 
easy  task,  while  to  the  young  shoots  it  is 
easy  to  give  the  form  we  please.  The  se- 
cret of  having  in  future  a  martial  popula- 
tion, for  bidding  defiance  to  all  Europe  com- 
bined against  us,  is  to  train  our  youth  to 
arms,  as  a  school  exercise  and  recreation. 
This  was  the  law  and  the  practice  of  our  an- 
cestors. Why  then  all  these  affectations  of 
ignorance  of  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Why 
these  evasions  of  the  clear  principles  of  the 
constitution  ?  And  all  this  to  give  us  dark- 
ness for  light ;  confusion  for  simplicity ; 
weakness  for  strength ;  and  an  overgrown 
standing  army  with  its  concomitant  despo- 
tism, instead  of  an  organized  and  armed  po- 
pulation, safety,  and  freedom  ! 

X.  The  most  singular  feature  in  the  sys- 
tem before  us  is,  that  which  relates  to  the 
"  loosely  trained"  part  of  our  population, 
who  are  to  be  "  attached  to  no  corps  for 
"  the  present,  but  in  a  situation  that,  in  case 
"  of  invasion,  they  may  be  readily  attached 
"  to  other  bodies."  1'hese  men  intended  to 
consist  of  "  two  hundred  thousand"  in  num- 
ber, afe  to  have  for  "  their  instructors,  de- 
"  tachments  from  the  militia,  and  the  2d 
"  battalions,"  in  order  to  form  "  a  connec- 
"  tion  between  the  people  and  the  army  in 
*'  general,  which  would  be  of  the  highest 
"  advantage  to  the  recruiting  service."  First, 
then,  we  are  to  have  it  seems  for  home  de- 
fence, a  vast  standing  army,  consisting  as  you 
inform  me,  of  two  hundred  andffty  thou- 
sand men,  whose  "  trade  mu3t  be  war,  and 
"  who  must  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  learn 
"  it  j"  they  are  to  be  "  totally  distinct  from 
*'  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  separated 
"  from  them  in  habits,  manners,  and  pur- 
"  suits,"  by  constantly  living,  I  suppose,  in 
camps  and  barracks.  Secondly,  a  body  of 
troops  called  "  Militia,"  with  which  Mr. 
Windham  "  does  not  mean  to  meddle  for 
"  the  present,"  but  which  by  its  present 
great  approximation  to  a  standing  army,  and 
the  intention  of  its  being  "  hereafter  filled 
"  up  by  recruiting,  at  a  limited  bounty," 
will  sliortly,  as  I  conceive,  have  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  standing  army.  And  indeed,  should  ' 
the  army  recruiting  answer  expectation,  1  j 
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can  have  no  doubt  of  these  men,  now  about 
70,000,  being  transferred  to  the  army,  and 
the  title  of  militia  being  dropped.  And, 
thirdly,  we  are  to  reckon  among  our  defend- 
ers *'  two  hundred  thousand  loose  trained" 
men  from  the  population.  As  for  volunteer 
corps,  I  see  little  probability  of  any  of  them 
long  surviving  this  change  of  system.  But 
where,  in  this  plan  for  defending  the  land  of 
our  fathers,  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors, 
the  estates  of  their  descendants,  our  laws, 
our  liberties,  our  constitution,  and  the  throne 
of  our  Sovereign,  and  the  nobility  and 

THE  GENTRY    OF  THE    LAND  ?    I  see  no  place 

for  them.  Good  God  ! — I  presume  indeed, 
the  magistracy  are  to  be  employed  in  clas- 
sing the  population,  in  lotting  and  enrolling 
"  the  two  hundred  thousand,"  and  in 
being  the  collectors  of  them  when  they  are 
to  attend  upon  "  their  instructors  from  th.e 
"  militia,  and  the  2d  battalions"  of  the  ar- 
my ;  after  which,   so  far  as  we  are  yet  able 

tO  see,  THE    NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  OF  THE 

land,  their  proper  patrons  in  peace,  and  lead- 
ers in  war,  are  to  be  mere  lookers  on.  The 
higher  classes,  all  men  of  rank  and  property, 
thus  reduced  to  cyphers,  nay,  to  the  drudges 
of  the  system,  which  the  military  "  instruc- 
"  tors"  are  to  have  the  sole  military  autho- 
rity, and  be  the  agents  for  forming  "  a  con- 
"  nection  between  the  people  and  the  army," 
for  improving  "  the  recruiting  service." 
Were  this  once  carried  into  effect,  should  we 
not  have  a  complete  revolution  in  the  very 
structure  and  cements  of  society,  and  a  foun- 
dation laid  for  a  complete  military  govern- 
ment ?  Surely,  surely,  here  is  a  defect  of  a 
gigantic  magnitude,  and  of  frightful  conse- 
quences !  1  fear  Mr.  Windham  had  not  lei- 
sure to  look  into  the  iEgis,  even  so  tar  as  to 
read  the  dedication  to  himself  of  the  second 
volume,  in  which  I  had  expressed  my  trust. 
that  no  argument  however  plausible,  no  in- 
fluence however  weighty,  should  prevail 
will)  him  to  wander  one  step  out  of  the  con- 
stitution. There  is  not  one  error  imputed 
to  him  by  his  predecessors,  that  is  not  a 
wandering  out  of  the  constitution ;  but  their 
system  luJ  more  such  wanderings  than  he 
noticed,  and  every  wandering  was  in  respect 
of  defence  a  rnilitary  defect.  Indeed,  the 
more  I  see  of  military  speculation  and  expe- 
riment, the  more  I  am  confirmed  in  my  ad- 
miration of  the  military  branch  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  and  in  my  conviction,  long 
settled  on  the  closest  examination  and  ma- 
turest  reflection,  that  it  furnishes  the  grand- 
est and  most  complete  system  of  military  de- 
fence that  human  genius  has  yet  devised,  in 
which  ^simplicity  is  as  conspicuous  as  invinci- 
bility.   I  would  to  God  wc  could  see  this 
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constitution  but  duly  respected  !  In  this  par- 
ticular, the  defensive  system  of  a  statesman, 
a  soldier,  a  man  as  eminent  for  industry  as 
for  knowledge  and  great  mental  powers, 
meaning  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  published 
two  years  ago,  is  eminently  entitled  to  our 
regard  ;  while,  in  real  solid  military 
strength,  it  fell  very  short  indeed  of  what  the 
constitution  prescribes  and  our  situation  now 
requires,  yet,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  is 
very  far  indeed  superior  in  strength  to  this 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Windham  ;  so  that  I  have 
no  need  to  repent  the  advice  with  which  I 
concluded  the  /Egis  j  "  that  the  Duke  of 
"  Richmond  should,  with  the  greatest  de- 
"  fereoce,  be  consulted  in  the  military  legis- 
"  lation  necessary"  at  this  awful  crisis  of  our 
country  ;  because,  I  did  not  impute  the  want 
of  military  strength  in  his  Grace's  plan  to  his 
judgment,  but  to  his  prudence,  while  coun- 
selling men  hostile  to  the  constitution  ;  and 
imagined  we  were  then  soon  likely  to  have  a 
constitutional  administration.  In  the  fore- 
going comparison  between  the  plans  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  that  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, I  give  the  latter  credit  in  point  of 
strength,  for  250,000  well  disciplined  regu- 
lars. But,  Sir,  if  from  this  number,  or  from 
even  300,000  we  are  to  deduct  armies  for  all 
our  foreign  possessions  and  expeditions,  the 
comparison  will  be  still  more  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Windham's  system  than  I  at 
first  supposed  it.  If,  however,  after  answer- 
ing every  foreign  demand,  we  are  to  have 
250,000  regulars-^*  home,  we  must  of  neces- 
sity, besides  losing  our  liberties,  be  scourged 
with  a  taxation  that  wiM  "  draw  blood  at 

"  every  stroke." 1    remain,    Sir,    your 

obedient  servant, — John  Cartwright. 
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TO    A    VOLUNTEER. 

Amongst  the  weaknesses  incident  to  man 
there  is  none  more  humiliating  than  that  our 
reason  which  was  given  us  to  command  our 
passions,  should  so  frequently  become  their 
dupe  and  their  instrument.  I  am  led  to 
make  this  observation  by  reflecting  upon 
your  sentiments  and  conduct  3s  a  Briton  of 
the  most  exalted  character,  as  an  ardent  lo- 
ver of  his  king  and  country,  as  a  noble  and 
disinterested  Volunteer,  who  has  sacrificed 
no  contemptible  portion  of  his  property, 
and  who,  I  am  sure,  is  ready  at  all  times  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  the  safety  of  the  latter, 
land  yet  as  a  man  who  is  so  far  carried  away 
by  his  own  prejudices  and  those  of  others,  as 
to  reject  and  oppose,  with  blind  fury,  the  only 
secure  and  efficient  means  that  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  the  greatest  and  best  men 
of  this  age  and  country  have  devised  for  pre- 
serving them  from  the  imminent  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed.     Your  favourite 


author,*  Sir,  does  justice  to  the  exalted 
talents  of  Mr.  Windham  and  his  illustri- 
ous colleagues.  He  admits,  as,  I  know, 
you  do  also,  that  they  are  actuated  in 
the  changes  they  are  making  in  the  sys- 
tem of  national  defence,  by  the  purest 
motives  of  patriotism  :•  indeed  it  would  be 
madness  to  suspect  the  contrary.  The  whole 
question,  then,  at  issue  between  you  and 
me  is,  whether  the  collected  wisdom  of  the 
first  statesmen  of  this  empire,  of  statesmen 
who  have  been  called  to  power,  not  by  the 
voice  of  their  sovereign  only,  but  also  by 
that  of  the  whole  country,  together  with 
the  experience  of  the  most  able  and  expe- 
rienced officers  in  our  service,  is  or  is  not 
better  qualified  to  pronounce  on  the.  best 
means  of  saving  the  nation,  at  the  present 
awful  crisis,  than  the  private  judgement  of 
a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  Volunteers, 
supported  by  the  venal  pen  of  such  writers 
as  the  one  above  quoted.  Yon  trust  your 
property  to  your  lawyer,  and  your  health  to 
your  physician,  because  common  sense  tells 
you  that  they  are  better  judges,  in  their  re- 
spective professions,  than  you  are.  Why 
then  not  give  some  credit  to  the  superior  ta- 
lents and  information  of  those  statesmen 
whom  you  yourself  have  joined  in  calling 
to  the  government  of  the  nation  from  a  con- 
fidence that  they  were  best  able,  both  by  their 
talents  and  their  zeaL,  to  preserve  it.  With 
these  acknowledgements  on  ycur  part  and 
on  that  of  your  author  in  favour  of  the  ta- 
lents and  the  integrity  and  the  abilities  of 
ministers  in  general,  and, of -Mr.  Windham 
in  particular — "  Hew  -absurd  and  inconsis- 
"  tent  is  all  the  pompous  declaration  of  the 
"  latter  about  lessening  our  defence  against 
"  France;  and  of  increasing  the  chance  of 
"  our  being  first  the  seat  of  war,  and  then 
"  the  conquest  and  prey  of  the  enemy  !" 
Just  as  if  Mr.  Windham  were  disposed  to 
make  light  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  are 
exposed,  and  to  weaken  the  means  of  na- 
tional defence,  instead  of  making  them  a 
hundred  times  stronger  ! — But,  yon  com- 
plain that  the  Volunteers  are  degraded  and 
disgraced,  after  all  the  services  they  have 
rendered  to  their  country,  the  particulars  of 
which  your  author  has  set  forth  in  the  most 
brilliant  colours.  I  am  very  far,  Sir,  from 
calling  these  services  in  question  ;  and,  I 
will  suppose  that  you  are  even  on  the  point 
of  undergoing  an  actual  disgrace  :  but, 
what  then  ;  provided  the  country  be  saved  ? 
After  all  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  in  this 
noblest  of  all  earthly  causes,  cannot  you 
give  up  a  point  of  public  honour  and  conse- 

*  The  author  of  Thoughts  on  Changing 
the  System  oj'  National  JXeftufpf, 
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quence  for  the  public  weal  ?  You  have 
saved  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  Jaco- 
binical anarchy.  Your  noble  spirit  has  awed 
the  most  daring  of  all  foreign  enemies.  Ne- 
vertheless, if  those  who  are  best  qualified  to 
judge  in  such  a  case,  are  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion that  you  are  not  so  well  qualified  to 
meet  the  new  and  redoubled  dangers  to 
which  England  is  exposed,  or  likely  soon  to 
be  exposed  ;  in  short,  and  to  speak  plainly, 
if  your  habits  of  life,  the  terms  of  your  en- 
gagements, and  the  state  of  your  discipline 
do  not  qualify  you  to  act  with  regiments  of 
the  line  in  the  open  field,  and  the  line  of 
battle  against  the  hardy  and  experienced  ve- 
terans of  Buonaparte,  will  not  the  same 
generous,  motives  of  the  public  good,  the 
same  exalted  patriotism  that  first  induced  you 
to  embody  in  your  own  way,  engage  you  to 
submit  to  such  modifications  and  changes  as 
the  wisest  statesmen,  and  indeed  the  legis- 
lature of  your  country  may  decide,  are  for 
the  general  welfare  ? — But,  why  should  we 
prove  inferior,  you  say,  to  regular  troops, 
even  in  the  line  of  battle  ?  Are  not  our 
limbs  made  in  England  as  well  as  theirs  are? 
Do  the  minds  of  generous  Volunteers  glow 
with  less  ardent  courage  than  those  of  hired 
soldiers  ?  The  best  answer  to  this,  and  all 
such  other  confident  language  is,  that  which 
I  have  made  before.  The  most  able  and  ex- 
perienced   .judges   in   these  matters  are   of 


opin^pri,  -thatj/jgteat,  incalculably  great, 
the  services  ra|  which  you,  are  still  able  to 
render  your  cgmntry  by  your  zeal  and  cou- 
rage, it  is  not-'jli  the  line  of  battle  that  you 
are  best  able  tofserve  her,  and  that  by  your 
being  more  munerous  than  is  requisite  for 
the  services  for  which  you  are  adapted,  you 
ISfli  up  t lie  sources  of  a  different  kind  of  force 
that  is  peculiarly  wanted.  Far  be  it  from 
me.  Sir,  to  dispute  the  courage  or  even  the 
muscular  powers  of  the  Volunteers  in  gene- 
ral, but,,  as  far,  Sir,  as  I  am  capable  of 
tbrrnirtg  a  judgment  in  these  matters,  I  look 
upon  it  that  there  is  much  more  occasion  tor 
e  than  for  active  courage  in  soldiers 
v.  ho  are  performing  an  actual  campaign.  I 
will  give  you  all  the  credit  you  desire,  with 
'  to  the  latter  kind  of  courage,  but  1 
fear  the  greater  part  of  you  are  not  so  well 
provided  with  the  courage  which  consists  in 
buffering.  You  would,  perhaps,  dash  into 
actions  with  as  much  spirit  as  the  famous 
forty  second  regiment  j  but,  if  you  were 
broken,  would  you  rally  as  well  ?  After 
having  fought  the  first  day,  would  you  have 


the  same  stomach  for  the  second,  and  the 
third,  and  the  fourth  days  engagements? 
Can  you  fight  without  roast  beet",  or  perhaps 
any  thing  better,  during  the  whole  day  than 
apiece  of  ammunition  bread  ?  Can  you  drink 


puddle  water  ?  Can  you  sleep,  night  after 
night,  in  rainy  weather,  under  a  hedge  or 
in  the  open  field  ?  If  you  yourself  can 
suffer  all  this,  can  and  will  your  neighbour 
the  Alderman,  or  the  Man-milliner  endure 
it  ?  Will  no  tender  thoughts  of  home  in- 
trude themselves,  and  will  not  the  distresses 
of  wife  and  children  induce  him,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  actual  service,  to  quit  his  ranks 
in  order  to  alleviate  them  ?  Be  not  then, 
Sir,  offended  if  I  repeat  to  you  that  the  ha- 
bits, the  engagements,  and  the  discipline  of 
Vohmteers  are  not  calculated  for  regular  mi- 
litary service.  But,  in  return,  they  can 
perform  more  important  duties  than  if  they 
were  so  many  hardy  and  weather-beat  vete- 
rans j  duties,  which  whole  regiments  of  the 
line  could  not  perform  in  a  proper  manner. 
They  can  keep  the  peace  of  the  country ; 
which,  upon  the  interruption  of  trade,  and 
amidst  the  confusion  of  an  invasion,  would 
otherwise  be  overturned,  to  the  more  sure 
destruction  of  the  country  than  the  arms  of 
the  enemy  could  effect.  They  can  insure 
the  regular  supply  of  provisions  to  the  inha- 
bitants in  general,  and  to  the  army  of  the 
country  in  particular.  They  can  cut  off  the 
convoys  ol"  the  enemy,  and  make  their 
marauding  or  other  straggling  parties  pri- 
soners. They  can  harrass  the  main  hostile 
army  itself,  in  its  marches,  by  hedge-fight- 
ing :  and,  even,  in  a  grand  engagement, 
they  can  act  as  irregulars  and  sharp  shooters. 
They  can,  moreover,  at  least,  a  certain 
number  of  them,  with  the  discipline  they 
have  attained,  direct  and  command  the 
trained  men.  Do  not  then  fancy,  Sir,  that 
your  worth  is  overlooked  by  ministry  at  the 
present  time  or  your  consequence  diminish- 
ed. So  far  indeed  from  this,  I  look  upon  it, 
that,  when  your  numbers  are  diminished, 
and  you  shall  be  proved  to  consi.it  entirely 
of  persons  who  take  up  arms  for  their  coun- 
try, without  any  pay  or  other  advantage  but 
that  of  serving  it,  there  will  not  be  a  more 
respected  character  in  society  than  that  of  a 
Volunteer. — But,  says  your  author,  or  some 
one  else  on  his  side  of  the  question  :  this 
season  of  actual  Mar  and  probable  invasion 
is  not  a  time  tor  changing  the  military  sys- 
tem: for,  will  any  prudent  man  attempt  to. 
repair  his  house  in  the  midst  of  a  hurricane  ? 
— My  answer  is,  that,  if  the  military  sys- 
tem  is  bad  and  dangerous,  you  may  choose 
whether  you  will  mend  it  or  not,  in  the 
time  of  peace  ;  but,  that,  in  the  time  of 
war,  you  would  be  mad  not  to  mend  it,  if 
it  is  in  your  power  so  to  do.  My  answer  is, 
yes,  I  will  attempt  to  repair  my  house,  e\eu 
in  a  hurricane,  if  by  neglecting  so  to  do, 
there  is  danger  of  the  hurricane's  sweeping- 
it  away.    The  changes  that  are  proposed  art, 
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not  only  practicable  in  themselves,  but  they 
can  be  made  at  this  present  time,   they  may 
be  made,  not  only  without  clanger,   but  also 
to  our  rational  security.   The  man  who  real- 
ly endangers  his  king  and  country,   is  not  he 
who  tries  to  surround  them  with  a  numerous, 
well-disciplined,  and  well-affected  army  of 
regular  soldiers  :    but,  he  who   assures  the 
former,  without  any  qualification  whatever, 
that    "  his  throne  is  impregnable  whilst  it  is' 
,f  defended  by  the  voluntary  arms  of  a  free 
<e  people."     This  is  a  sentence  calculated  to 
gain   the  applause  of  an  ignorant  mob,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  move  the  contempt  of  a 
sensible  man.    Indeed,  nothing  but  ignorance 
can  excuse  it  from  the  guilt  of  treason.   For, 
what  man  of  sense  would  venture  the  safety 
of  his  country,    in  the  present  state  of  the 
military  science  and  discipline,  on  the  united 
heroism  and  loyalty  even  of  the  conquerors 
of  Poictiers  and  Agincourt  ?  —  I   shall  say 
little    to  calm    the  pretended  fears  of  your 
author  for  the  constitution  of  the  .country 
from  an  increase  of  the  regular  army,  or  to 
prove   that  the  arguments,    on   this    head, 
which  were  good  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  George  I.,   do  not  hold  good  in  our  pre- 
sent circumstances.     The  grand  duty,   at  all 
times,  is   to  protect  the  constitution  of  the 
country :  but,   the  means  for  this  purpose 
must  be  adapted  to  meet  the  dangers  with 
which  it  is  threatened.   Our  grand  security  is 
now  what  it  has  been  heretofore,   that  these 
means  are  in  the  hands  and  under  the  con- 
troul  of  parliament,  which  yearly  votes  the 
supplies,  and  which  yearly  passes  the  mutiny 
act.     In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,   as   every 
school-boy  knows,  the  danger  to  the  consti- 
tution   was  from   the   king   himself,    who, 
however,  could  do  nothing  effectual  without 
a  standing  army,  and  therefore  it  was  right 
to   refuse   it  to  him  !     Now  the   danger  is 
from  a  foreign  enemy,   of  immense  military 
strength,  who  cannot  be  opposed  without  a 
Standing  army,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  vote   it.     But,   how    inconsistent  is  this 
absurd  jealousy   of  a  professed,    of  an  en- 
thusiastic partisan  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,   on 
the  score  of  a  standing   army !     For,    who 
but  he  has  doubled  and  tripled  the  standing 
army,    compared  with   the   former   times  ? 
Who  but  he  has  covered  the  island  with  bar- 
racks ?     I  am   not  finding  fault  with   the 
measure,  lam  only  arraigning  the  hypocri- 
sy of  your   favourite  writer. — Pressed  as  I 
am   to    conclude  this  hasty  scrawl  through 
the  want  of  time,  I    cannot  do  so   without 
pointing  out  certain  other  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  in  this  plausible  and  self-con- 
fident gentleman.     He  disclaims  all  personal 
ill-will  in   regard  to   Mr.  Windham  :  and 


yet,  his  pamphlet  is  interlarded  throughout 
with  personal  reflections  and  sneers  levelled 
at  him,  and  even  the  motives  of  his  public 
conduct.  He  declares  himself  to  be  of  no 
party,  and  yet,  he  not  only  extols  the  de- 
parted minister  as  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
characters,  but  also,  bitterly  complains  that 
his  friends  were  not  taken  into  the  present 
administration.  He  urges  actual  "  prcien- 
"  stom  to  advise  "  the  people  of  England 
with  respect  to  the  system  of  their  defence, 
in  opposition  to  known  public  characters  ot 
the  first  talents  as  well  as  dignity,  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  actuated  "  by  a  disintcr- 
"  csted  zeal. ;"  and  yet,  he  dares  not  give 
us  his  name  !  For  my  part,  I  despise  such 
a  pompous  deelaimer,  who,  on  every  topic, 
proves  that  disdain  of  reasoning,  which  he 
impudently  imputes  to  the  most  celebrated 
reasoner  in  parliament,  whether  he  be  a  dis- 
carded under  minister  or  any  other  man,  and 
I  hope  that  you,  Sir,  will  cease  to  be  misled 


by  him. 
1800. 


Tam,  &c.     H.  C. —  ItaMay, 


PROPERTY    TAX. 

Sir  ; — Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Act  on  Income  are  so  extremely  severe  and 
oppressive,  as  to  excite  almost  universal   re- 
probation, and  yet  we  do  not  hear  that  any 
constitutional  method  has  been  publicly  ta- 
ken by  instructions    to  members,  or  other- 
wise, to  endeavour  to  obtain  such  modifica- 
tions of  the  obnoxious  clauses  as  will  render' 
them  less  deserving  of  the   strongest  cen- 
sure :  I    believe,    though    the  remark  may 
appear  to  carry  with  it  something  of  para- 
dox, that  the  very  rigour  and   severity  of 
these  clauses  are  such  as  to  prevent  those  like- 
ly to  feel  their  operation   from  seeking  re- 
dress :  because  they,  as  Englishmen,  have 
been  so  little  used  to  such  measures ;  they 
think,  and  as  1  have  heard  more  than  once, 
in  effect,  expressed — tlwy  cannot  pass.  They 
expect  the  guardians  of  their  interests,  their 
proper  representatives,  will  see,  and  will  re- 
medy, before  they  can   become  law,  such 
enactments  as  are  now  proposed. — The  pre- 
sent ministry  are  not  chargeable  with  bein^ 
the  authors  or  inventors  of  this  unheard-of 
mode  of  oppressive  taxation  ;   it  is  a  part  of 
the  "  Bed  of  B.oses"  bequeathed  them  by 
their  predecessors.     The  clauses  and  princi- 
ples of  the  new  act  are,  I  understand,  in   a 
great  measure  similar   to  those  of  the  act  of 
last  year;  and   as   they  yet   may   not   have 
found  that  it  has  excited  much  disquiet,  be- 
cause it  is  only   beginning  to  be  acted  on, 
they  m;iv  probably   suppose  that  the  odious 
grounds  of  inquisition  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed, are  borne  with  as  a  thing  of  cour.-e. 
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and  relying  more  on  the  reports  of  those 
connected  with  the  tax-office,  than  on  a  con- 
sistency to  their  own  professions  and  princi- 
ples, they  may  suppose  that  the  doubling 
the  amount  of  the  tax  and  limiting  the  ex- 
emptions, will  be  the  only  difficulties  they 
will  have  to  surmount. — But  they  should 'be 
put  in  mind,  if  such  be  their  ideas,  that  the 
operation  of  the  former  act  is  but  beginning 
to  be  felt,  and  wheie  it  has  been  felt,  it  has 
been  considered  as  a  most  crying  grievance ! ! 
In  the  parish  in  which  I  reside,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  printed  circular  paper,  issued 
through  the  medium  of  the  tax-office  to  the 
church-wardens  and  overseers,  public  notice 
was  given  in  the  church,  whereby  all  per- 
sons who  had  given  in  their  incomes  at  less 
than  60 1.  per  annum,  were  required  to  at- 
tend at  the  vestry  on  a  day  then  appointed. 
Accordingly  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons of  that  description  did  attend ;  and  were 
expected,  if  not  obliged  to  lay  open  the 
whole  state  of  their  affairs;  and  before 
whom  ?  before  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers, and  seven  other  inhabitants  of  their 
appointment;  by  whom  they  were  examin- 
ed, questioned  and  cross  questioned  in  a  way 
which  the  members  of  this  inquisition  might 
think  justifiable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
from  the  oath  they  had  takenj  but  in  a  way 
which  Englishmen  in  the  days  of  our  Alfred, 
and  of  William  III.  could  never  dream  that 
their  descendants  would  be  obliged  to  submit 
to,  so  long  as  they  should  be  under  the  rule 
of  a  British  prince,  and  governed  by  the 
•ancient  laws  of  the  realm.  Could  they 
imagine,  that,  before  a  conquest  of  this 
island  by  a  foreign  enemy,  and  the  total  sub- 
version of  all  ancient  privileges,  that  its  in- 
habitants should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
exposing  their  concerns  to  the  prying  eyes 
of  their  neighbours,  and  have  to  say  what 
are  their  exact  gains  from  this  concern,  and 
what  the  gains  from  that,  how  much  money 
they  have  borrowed,  or  how  much  they 
have  lent,  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  bor- 
rower, or  the  name  of  the  lender  5  for  a 
petty  master  bricklayer,  or  joiner,  to  state 
what  are  his  own  earnings  by  his  weekly  la- 
bour., and  what  aire  his  gains  by  the  labour 
of  his  journeymen  or  apprentices,  in  order, 
exactly,  to  ascertain  from  all  sources  the 
amount  of  his  annual  income. — In  the  mat- 
ing alluded  to,  questions  of  this  kind  were 
put,  and  in  many  cases  were  answered.  Jt 
is  a  specimen  of  what  has  taken  place,  or 
may  shortly  be  expected  to  take  place  in 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom  and  it  has  exci- 
ted among  us  here  general  odium  and  abhor- 
rence among  the  examiners,  as  well  as  among 
the.  examined.  There  are,  I  dare  say,  few 
indeed,  that  were  satisfied  with  the  procccd- 


ing  :  the  former  that  they  ware  compelled  to 
a  service  wich  they  could  not  approve^  but 
by  which  they  were  obliged  to  pursue  a 
mode  of  investigation  so  truly  objectionable, 
and  the  latter  that  they  had  to  submit  to  it. — 
It  is  not  the  weight  of  the  tax  that  constitutes 
the  objection  to  it,  but  it  is  the  disclosure  of 
circumstances,  which  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
closed at  all,  that  forms  the  principal  cause 
of  complaint.  The  being  obliged  to  make 
this  disclosure  before  their  neighbours  and 
equals,  undoubtedly,  increases  the  griev- 
ance. For  of  all  persons  who  might  be 
pitched  on  before  whom  an  examination  of 
this  nature  is  likely  to  produce  the  most  in- 
jurious consequences,  they  are  the  very  per- 
sons, and,  therefore,  the  most  improper  to 
know  of,  and  judge  and  meddle  in  such  mat- 
ters ;  unless,  indeed,  the  mischief  that  may 
thus  be  occasioned  must  be  put  by  as  a  tiling 
of  nought ;  and,  unless,  the  principles  of 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  our 
ancient  privileges;  our  birth-rights  as  Bri- 
tons, must  give  wayto  the  concerns  of  the  tax- 
office  and  to  the  productiveness  of  this  deserv- 
edly unpopular  tax.— There  remarks  apply  to 
the  last  Property  Tax  and  to  those  persons 
where  property  is  given  in  at  less  thap  6Q1. 
per  annum,  by  which  it  may  be  seen  how 
peculiarly  hard  that  bill  is  op  them:  because, 
by  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  industry,  they 
cannot  make  good  that  sum,  or  because,  by 
unforeseen  misfortunes,  their,  income  may 
have  been  reduced  below  it ;  they,  alone, 
are  to  be  liable  to  bear  what  is  scarcely  less 
ridiculous  than  it  is  intolerable;  they,  alone, 
are  to  be  placed  in  a  situation,  where  they 
may  have  their  ears  stunned  with  the 
coarse  jokes,  or  gross  taunting  remarks  of, 
perhaps,  some  new-made  church- warden, 
who  has  this  grand  opportunity  afforded  him 
of  shewing  his  consequential  airs  ;  they, 
alone,  may  be  doomed  to  undergo  the  in- 
quisitorial, minute  examination  of  a  parish 
overseer,  who  may  just  have  come  from 
doling  out  to  the  poor  of  his  parish,  the 
shillings  or  half-crowns  by  which  they  have 
to  support  a  wretched  life  of  penury  and 
want,  and  who,  by  that  means,  must  be 
an  admirable  judge  of  the  gains  that  should 
support  the  livings  of  the  respective  claim- 
ants. If  those  objections  are  allowed  to  be 
of  any  weight  against  the  principles  of  the 
old  bill  they  will  certainly  not  lose  any  part 
of  their  force  when  applied  to  the  new; 
which,  to  these  objections,  has  others  so 
st re  ng  and  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to  need 
their  being  pointed  out  by  me.  in  this  place. 
— By  what  I  think  is  called  the  scale  of  ex- 
emption, a  person  whose  income  is  501.  per 
annum,  is,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  made 
liable  to  Uip  tax  ;  a  most  greivous  hardship 
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on  that  part  of  the  community  which  may 
just  be  said  to  be  above  want,  and  a  direct 
discouragement  to  labour  and  industry.  By 
this  scale  all  exemption  ends  at  lOOl.  per 
annum;  and  a  person  having  that  income, 
from  any  source  whatever,  the  most  pre- 
carious or  uncertain,  is  liable  to  contribute 
the  same  proportion  as  those  of  the  highest 
incomes  arising  from  real  property,  or  other 
the  most  permanent  sourcess  which  presses 
hard,  indeed,  on  the  poorer  and  middling 
classes,  and,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  be 
felt  most  severely.  But  this  part  of  the 
subject  let  me  not  weaken  by  any  observa- 
tions of  mine ;  I  prefer  a  shorter,  less 
troublesome,  and  more  effectual  method.  I 
refer  to  the  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  in  parliament,  when  the  different  In- 
come Bills  have  been  before  it :  for  objec- 
tion to  die  scale  being  reduced  at  all,  and  I 
only  wish  the  present  ministry  and  all  its 
supporters  in  parliament  to  act  in  this  busi- 
ness agreeable  to  their  own  principles  or  re- 
commendations. If  this  be  the  case,  a  con- 
fident hope  may  be  entertained,  that  these 
objectionable  clauses  will  either  be  totally 
repealed  or  so  modified  as  to  be  generally 
considered  more  conformable  to  strict  jus- 
tice.— May  we  not  rely  on  that  part  of  the 
ministry  who  were  in  opposition  at  the  time 
of  an  Income  Tax  being  just  introduced  in- 
to this  country  for  an  adherence  to  their  ar- 
guments against  the  scale  being  even  so  low 
as  to  begin  at  6ol.  and  may  we  not  place 
equal  reliance  on  the  judgment  and  con- 
sistency of  those  who  were,  at  that  time, 
jn  political  connection  with  the  late  premier, 
that  they  will  see  the  same  necessity  now, 
that  there  was  then,  that  the  full  operation 
of  the  bill  should  not  take  place  till  the 
amount  of  income  should  reach  2001;  that 
they  will  see  likewise,  that  the  scale  which 
he  introduced  from  that  sum  downwards  to 
60 1.  is  much  more  equitable  and  fast  than 
the  scale  now  proposed,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  departed  from  without  causing  a  manifest 
disproportion  in  contribution  between  that 
"class  of  the  people  who  will  be  affected  by 
it  and  their  more  opulent  fellow  citizens  ? 
J  have  expressed  myself  with  freedom,  but 
it  is  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend  to  what  I 
consider  the  best  interests  of  my  country, 
and  to  those  who  have  to  administer  its 
"weighty  affairs  in  these  times  of  peril  and 
danger.  I  am  their  friend,  if  that  person 
can  be  so  considered,  who  expects  from  their 
exertions,  that  the  country  will  be  extrica- 
ted from  its  difficulties,  if  human  wisdom 
can  devise  and  human  power  can  effect  the 
means ;  but  great  as  they  are,  the  most  hum- 
ble individual  may,   sometimes,   in  this  frz$ 
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country  presume  to  advise,  and  as  their 
friend,  then  may  I  say  this,  /  hope  they 
will  legin  nothing,  of  ivhich  they   have  not 

well  considered  the  end. A  Northern 

Freeholder. — April  21,  1806. 

Property  Tax. 
Sir, — It  would  have  given  me  great  satis- 
faction if  you  had  favoured  the  public  in  your 
last  number  with  your  remarks  on  the  Tax 
on  Property,  which  would  have  been  oppor- 
tune and  might  have  had  a  good  effect ;  it  is 
pleasing,  however,  to  find  that  there  is  not 
that  necessity  there  was  a  few  days  since  for 
expostulation  and  remonstrance,  as  the  mi- 
nister has  consented  to  extend  the  exemp- 
tions so  as  to  make  the  bill  much  more  pa- 
latable; but  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  still 
remains  something  more  to  be  done  to  render 
it  strictly  accordant  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  equity ;  and  I  must  say,  it  wrould 
be  agreeable  to  me  as  no  doubt  it  would  to 
most  of  your  readers  if  you  would  take  up 
the  subject  before  the  bill  be  finally  adopted} 
and  express  in  your  clear  and  forcible  man- 
ner the  opinion  you  entertained  on  what  may 
be  considered  the  remaining  objection  and  on 
which  I  presume  to  offer  one  or  two  more 
hints.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  with  your 
correspondent,  p.  576,  when,  in  allusion  to 
the  scale  of  exemption  in  the  last  year's 
Property  Tax,  he  remarks  "  equality  qf 
"  annual  income  is  far  from  being  a  true 
"  standard  of  ability  to  bear  taxation,  and 
"  that  the  equal  pressure  imposed  on  such 
"  very  unequal  powers  of  sustaining  it 
"  proves  its  injustice;  "  and  he  further  re- 
marks, "  the  ratio  of  taxation  should  have  a 
'*  progressive  increase  commensurate  to  the 
"  income ;  or  in  other  words  to  the  ability 
**  of  contribution  and  value  of  the  stake  to 
"  be  preserved  by  it."  These  observations 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  self-evident  apply 
most  strongly  to  the  scale  of  exemption  in 
the  present  bill,  and  it  appears  as  much 
against  reason  as  against  justice  that  an  in- 
come of  1501.  or  even  of  2001.  should  pay 
the  same  proportion  of  tax  as  incomes  of  a 
higher  rate.  It  may  be  considered  a  vulgar 
remark,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of 
more  persons  than  the  mere  vulgar,  that  this 
could  not  take  place  if  those  who  levied  the 
contribution  had  not  themselves  incomes  of 
a  higher  rate.— Let  me  add  a  word  or  two 
on  the  subject  of  secresy,  which  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  in 
matters  of  such  delicacy  as  statements  of  inr 
come,  but  which  it  appears  will  be  difficult 
to  be  kept  without  material  alteration  in  the 
bill ;  for  if  besides  commissioners  and  their 
clerks  who  are  fixed,  the  assessors,,  church.. 
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wardens,  and  overseers,  and  seven  other  in- 
habitants, who  will,  probably,  be  for  the 
most  part  changed  every  year,  are  to  have 
fne  power  of  investigating  the  incomes  of 
those  who  give  in  less  than  60l.  per  annum, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  must  be 
made  acquainted,  and  that  officially,  with' 
the  private  concerns  of  a  great  part  of  their 
neighbours'.  There  are  some  people  who 
have  more  English  spirit  than  choose  to  be 
interrogated  by  such  a  tribe  of  minor  com- 
missioners, and  to  avoid  that  which  is  so  un- 
pleasant to  their  feelings,  submit  to  what 
they  consider  the  least  evil  of  the  two,  and 
that  is,  to  give  in  an  income  which  they 
have  not,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  imper- 
tinent scrutiny. A  Northern  Free- 
holder.—3d  May,  1800. 

property  tax. 

SiE> 1  beg  leave  through  the  medium 

of  your  Register  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  additional  tax  on  property.  Does  the 
new  minister  really  think  that  the  man  of 
501.  a  year  is  a  fit  object  for  direct  taxation  ? 
Surely  no  person  who  has  given  the  subject 
the  slightest  consideration  would  have  thought 
on  such  a  measure.  Let  us  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  person  who  earns  401.  a  year 
by  labour,  and  that  he  has  a  property  worth 
.  lOl.,  making  in  the  whole  50l.  a  year j  let 
us  further  suppose  that  he  has  a  family  of 
6  children  (many  have  more)  to  maintain  j 
here  are  8  persons  to  be  supported  out  of 
something  less  than  20s.  per  week,  which  is 
not  quite  2s.  6d.  per  head  ;  (the  poor-house 
allowance  in  the  parish  where  I  live  is  3s. 
per  head,  exclusive  of  fire  and  cloathing),  I 
would  now  ask  the  new  minister,  how  he 
would  contrive  to  maintain  such  a  family  out 
of  so  miserable  a  pittance  ?  and  what  (were 
he.  in  such  a  man's  place)  would  he  think  of 
a  minister  who  should  v,  ish  to  take  from 
his  starving  family  so  large  a  sura  as  10  per- 
cent. ?  To  tax  such  is  to  tax  poverty  herself. 
Indeed,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  would  be 
under  the  necessity  ot  selling  his  property 
to  some  more  wealthy  neighbour ;  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  human  nature  to  strug- 
gle with  such  poverty,  when  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  relieve  their  present  neces- 
sities, by  selling  their  future  support.  Thus 
they  lose  their  independence  and  conse- 
quence in  the  country,  and  probably  end 
their  days  in  the  poor-house.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  it  extremely  impolitic  to  load 
small  properties  with  direct  taxes  j  because 
H  tends  to  cramp  industry,  and  quite  dis- 
heartens those  who  otherwise  would  endea- 
vour K)  acquire  something  to  support  old 


age.  Why,  say  they,  should  we  work,  and 
sweat,  and  toil,  from  day  to  day,  from  week 
to  week,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be 
taxed  ?  The  late  heaven-born  minister, 
(notwithstanding  the  clamour  which  has 
been  raised  against  him)  never  suffered  the 
iron  hand  of  taxation  to  descend  lower  than 
fjol.  a  year ;  and  shall  the  present  minister, 
from  whom  so  much  was  expected  for  the 
better,  not  only  tax  as  low  as  50l.  a  year, 
but  double  the  rate,  even  on  that  very  small 
income  ?  At  the  same  time  those  who  have 
immense  fortunes  are  only  rated  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  ability  to  pay  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing  to  be  considered  ;  and  surely  no 
man  will,  in  that  respect,  place  the  man  of 
50l.  and  the  man  of  50,0001.  a  year  on  the 
same  footing.  The  tax  ought  to  rise  on  a 
graduated  scale,  from  2  to  20  per  cent.,  and 
the  exemptions  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  largeness  of  the  family  taxed ;  for  in- 
stance, a  single  person,  man  or  woman,  who 
has  6'0l.  a  year,  might  be  able  to  pay  2  per 
cent.,  but  a  man  and  his  wife  ought  not  to 
be  taxed  at  all  unless  their  income  amount 
to  651. ;  if  one  child,  not  till  70I.3  if  two, 
not  till  801.,  and  so  on,  allowing  the  income 
to  rise  51.  higher  for  every  child  maintained 
by  them,  free  of  taxation.  The  abatement 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  account  of  children  was 
truly  childish.  If  taxes  must  be  raised,  if 
the  war  must  be  continued  (I  do  not  see 
any  good  purpose  it  can  answer),  let  the 
poor  be  taxed  lightly,  the  higher  classes  mo- 
derately, and  the  rich  (who  are  alone  able  to 
bear  it)  heavily  ;  and  in  order  that  taxes  may 
be  rendered  less  necessary,  let  them  be  used 
with  economy,  and  not  squandered  away  in 
grants  and  pensions,  as  we  have  seen  of  late, 
even  to  the  paying  of  Pitt's  debts,  and  the 
granting  of  more  than  200,0001.  to  one  man's 
family,  who,  if  he  really  loved  his  country, 
and  were  now  alive,  would  have  been  far. 
very  far,  from  taking  it,  particularly  when 
he  found  that  part  of  it  was  to  be  wrung 
from  the  man  of  50l.  a  year.  Have  our 
countrymen  become  so  base,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  bribe  them  to  do  their  duty  ? 
Will  nothing  but  money,  money,  warm  their 
hearts  to  serve  their  country  ?  If  so,  the 
country  will  not  be  saved.  Nothing  more 
deadens  the  love  of  one's  country,  than  op- 
pressive taxation.  The  only  plan  that  can 
rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people,  is  to  convince 
them  they  have  something  to  defend.  Let 
them  feel  that  they  are  not  slaves  to  pretend- 
ed friends,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  they 
will  ever  be  slaves  to  Frenchmen  ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  people  of  this  country  should 
feel  themselves  oppressed,  if  they  should  feel 
that  they  ar«  already  slaves,   they  will  nc.er 
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contend  about  who  shall  be  their  oppressors 
or  their  masters. — Your's,  A.  B. — Gisbro , 
April  8th,  1 800". 

PUBLIC  PAPERS. 

War     with      Prussia. Declaration, 

George  III.  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh,  Arch- 
Treasurer  and  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  &C  &c.  k 

The  Court  of  Prussia  has  avowed  those 
hostile  designs,  which  she  thought  to  conceal 
by  her  friendly  professions. — The  Note 
Verbale,  (see  p.  638)  delivered  on  the  4th 
of  April,  by  the  Prussian  Envoy,  Baron  Ja- 
cobi  Kloest,  to  the  British  ministry,  an- 
nounces that  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  has 
been  taken  possession  of,  and  that  the  ports 
of  the  German  Sea,  and  of  Lubeck,  has  been 
closed  against  the  British  flag. — This  Decla- 
ration gives  (he  lie  to  a  Uthose  assurances  by 
which  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  has  hitherto  en- 
deavoured to  cloak  its  proceedings;  to  which 
it  moreover  adds  the  pretension  that  his  Prus- 
sian Majesty  has  acquired,  by  his  system  of 
policy,  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  all  the 
Northern  Powers.— Thus  actually  dispos- 
sessed of  the  ancient  inheritance  of  my  fa- 
mily, and  insulted  in  my  rights  as  a  sove- 
reign, I  have  ordered  those  measures  to  be 
taken  which  the  honour  of  my  crown  re- 
quire j  but  I  still  owe  it  to  myself,  to  Eu- 
rope, and  to  my  subjects,  to  make  a  public 
Declaration  of  my  sentiments,  as  Elector  of 
Brunswick-Lunenburgh,  upon  the  unjust 
usurpation  of  my  German  possessions. — It 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  how  contrary  this 
act  is  to  the  rights  of  nations,  or  to  the  laws 
of  the  German  Empire.  Their  infraction  is 
too  evident  to  be  required  to  be  proved.  It 
is  the  most  sacred  principles  of  good  faith,  of 
honour,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  obligations 
upon  which  the  reciprocal  safety  of  different 
states  among  themselves,  and  of  each  ci\  il 
society  in  itself  repose,  which  are  trodden 
under  foot  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  world 
would  have  difficulty  in  believing  it,  if  I  did 
not  cause  the  facts  to  be  laid  before  them, 
which  areauthenticated  in  the  narrativewhich 
I  have  ordered  to  be  prepared. — The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  of  Berlin,  when  the 
electorate  was  occupied  by  its  troops  in  1801  ; 
its  conduct,  far  from  being  friendly  during 
the  negotiation  for  the  indemnities  which 
followed  the  peace  of  Luneville  ;  the  decla- 
ration which  it  made,  when  France  prepared 
to  invade  the  electorate ;  and  lastly,  the 
burthensome  conditions  under  which  it  en- 
deavoured to  cause  it  to  be  evacuated,   to 
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substitute  her  own  troops,  instead  of  those 
of  France,  had  given  too  many  proofs  to  the 
government  of  Hanover,  not  to  oblige  it  to. 
endeavour  to  avoid  all  sort.of  intervention  on 
the  part  of  this  power,  even  at  the  moment 
that  it  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a 
dispute  with  France.  The  events  which  re- 
tarded the  arrival  in  Hanover  of  the  expedi- 
tion, concerted  between  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, and  Sweden,  ga-  tthe  Prussian  troops 
an  opportunity  of  anticipating  them,  after 
the  French  army  had  been  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate the  electorate. — This  step  was  accom- 
panied by  the  most  friendly  protestations  on 
the  part  of  Prussia.  She  invited  the  Hano- 
verian government  to  resume  its  functions  in 
my  name,  and  to  collect  the  wreck  of  the 
army. — The  country,  already  so  unfortunate, 
doubly  felt  the  weight  of  the  numerous  re- 
quisitions extorted  by  the  Prussian  corps, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  French  left  it. — After  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  the  campaign  of  the  allies  in 
the  south  of  the  empire,  an  attack  in  the 
north  was  to  be  expected.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  of  Russia,  to  obviate  the  dangers  to 
which  Prussia  might  be  exposed,  placed,  in 
consequence  of  the  convention  at  Potzdam, 
his  troops  under  Count  de  Tolstoy,  and  the 
corps  of  Gen.  Benningsen,  under  the  orders 
of  his  Prussian  Maj.  and  promised  him, 
moreover,  all  the  assistance  for  which  he 
might  have  occasion.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  Prussia  would  avail  herself  of 
this  advantage,  and  of  that  which  the  pro- 
mise of  the  subsidy  she  had  asked  of  Great 
Britain  gave  her,  to  obtain  from  France 
terms  contrary  to  the  interests  which  these 
resources  were  intended  to  protect.  This, 
notwithstanding,  has  actually  happened.  The 
secret  treaty,  the  effects  of  which  are  begin- 
ning to  appear,  was  signed  by  Count  Haug  j 
witz  and  the  French  Gen.  Duroc,  the  15th 
of  Dec.  1805,  the  period  fixed  as  the  term 
when  Prussia  was  to  declare  against  France, 
in  case  that  power  should  have  rejected  the 
propositions  which  Count  Haugwitz  was  to 
make  to  her,  in  consequence  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Potzdam. — Seven  days  after,  Dec. 
22,  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  proposed  to  the 
British  ambassador  the  arrangements  to  be 
taken  in  common  with  the  Prussian  generals, 
for  the  positions  of  the  allied  armies  in 
Lower  Saxony  ;  and  dispatched,  in  conse- 
quence, Lieut.  Col.  Baron  De  Kruesmark, 
with  a  letter  to  the  Hanoverian  government, 
to  induce  it  to  furnish  provisions  for  the 
French  garrison  at  Hameln. — It  was  neces- 
sary to  concur  in  this  arrangement  (which 
was  only  provisionally  terminated  the  4th 
of   Jan';,,    because  it  was  to  prevent   the 
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French  troops  from  undertaking  any  thing 
against  Hanover  during  the  negociation. — 
Was  the  court  of  Berlin  then  ignorant  in 
what  manner   Count  Haugwitz   had  con- 
cluded this  negociation  ?     Did  it  not  know, 
before  the  signature  of  the  treaty,    what 
would  be  the  end  of  it  ?     Or,   did  that  mi- 
nister dispose,    as  he  pleased,   of  the  good 
faith  of  his  master?— It  was  on  the  2/th  of 
Jan.  that  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  announced  to 
the  Hanoverian  government,  "  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  signed  and  ratified  by 
the   two  parties,    my   German   possessions 
would  no  longer  be  occupied  by  the  French 
troops  ;  that  they  would  be  entirely  evacuat- 
ed by  those  who  were  still  there,   and  cle-  I 
liveredup,  until  a  future  peace  between  En-  j 
gland  and  France  should  have  decided  their 
condition,  to  the  protection  of  the  troops  of 
his  Prussian  Maj.  and  to  his  exclusive  admi- 
nistration."    The  Hanoverian  government 
was  required,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  intimate 
to  all  the  public  officers,  that  they  were,  for 
the  future,  to  consider  themselves  as  finally 
responsible  to  the  Prussian  commission  of 
administration,  excluding  all  foreign   refe- 
rence.— The  dispatch  addressed  the  25th  of 
Jan.  to  the  Prussian  minister,  and  intended 
to  justify  this  proceeding,  was  signed  with 
the  King  of  Prussia's  own  hand.     It  ended 
with  these  words  :  "  I  think  it  unnecessary 
to  observe  how  much  the  territories  in  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  satisfied  with  this  change 
of  scene  ;  and  my  wishes  would  be  fulfilled, 
if,  in  consequence  of  the  disinterested  views 
br  which  I  am  impelled,  the  administration 
1  have  taken  npon  me  should  turn  out  to  the 
happiness  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants ; 
and  by  that  means  satisfactory  to  his  Britan- 
nic Maj.  to  whom  I    desire  nothing  more 
than  to  give,  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others, 
3'11  the  proofs  of  consideration,  of  deference, 
and  of  friendship,  which  circumstances  may 
nut  in  my  power." — The  experience  of  the 
past,  and   a  well-founded  apprehension  of 
the  future,    did  not  allow  me  to  hesitate 
about  the  part  necessary  to  be  taken ;  and 
my  electoral  government  was  instructed  not 
to  enter  into  any  negociation,  the  object  of 
which  might  have  been  to  avoid  a  new  French 
invasion,  by  allowing  the  Prussians  to  oc-' 
enpy  Hanover. — The  protest  made  upon  this 
occasion  by  my  electoral  minister  of  state, 
was  ineffectual .     The  King  of  Prussia  caused 
thf.  greatest  part  of  the  country  to  be  oc- 
e  -i)ied  at  the   moment  that  my  troops  re- 
embarked  ;  and  his  measures  were  executed 
without  the  least  regard. — It  was  too  easy 
to  foresee  that  Count  Haugwitz  would  find 
means  at.  Paris  to  bring  back  the  arrange- 
ment betwtv  n  Prussia  arid  France,  announced 


here,  as  ratified   by  the  contracting  parties, 
to   its   original   intention. — This  was  what 
took  place ;  and  the  French  troops  took  pos- 
session of  Anspach,  one  of  the  objects  of 
compensation,    according   to  the  treaty  of 
Dec.  15,  the  very  day  that  the  Marquis  de 
Lucchesini  could  reach  Berlin  with  intelli- 
gence that  France  required  the  execution  of 
the  articles   agreed  upon  at  Vienna. — The 
answer  returned  by  the  British  cabinet  to 
the  communication  of  Jan.  25,  did  not  arrive 
at  Berlin  until  after  the  minister  of  state, 
Baron  Hardenberg,  had  announced  to   the 
British  envoy  the  hostile  measures  which  had 
compelled  me  to  suspend  my  relations  with 
a  court  which  could   so  far  forget   itself. — 
The  Prussian  note  of  April  4,  can  furnish 
no  good  arguments  to  establish  an  unjustifi- 
able measure. — It  begins  by  vaunting  the 
pacific  dispositions  of  Prussia.     This  dispo- 
sition is  no  farther  sincere  than  as  it  has  for 
its  foundation  the  principles  of  a  just  neu- 
trality.    The  note  delivered  by  the  cabinet 
of  Berlin  to  the  French  minister  on  the  14th 
of  Oct.  at  the  very  instant  that  Prussia  ap- 
peared to  feel  the  affront  which  she  received 
by  the  violation  of  the  territoiy  of  Anspach, 
acknowledges  that  the  conduct  which  she 
had  followed  to  that  time,  had  proved  oi  ad- 
vantage to  France. — Her  actions  had  much 
less  pretensions  to  the  character  of  impar- 
tiality.    After  having  permitted  the  French 
troops  who  seized  on  the  electorate  of  Ha- 
nover a  passage  through  the  Prussian   terri- 
tory, she  declared  herself  ready  to  oppose, 
sword  in  hand,   that  which  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  demanded  for  his  armies.    France 
herself  forced  the  passage  :    she  pretended 
to  offer  excuses  for  that  step,  but  it  was  in 
a  manner  equally  offensive. — She  had  seen 
too  clearly  where  the  resentment  of  Prussia 
would  terminate,  which,  in  fact,   appeared 
to  be  stifled  when  his  Imperial  Maj   of  Rus- 
sia engaged  in  a  personal    communication 
with  the  King. — Prussia  then  demanded  sub- 
sidies of  Great  Britain,  which  were  promised 
her,  and  she  signed  the  convention  of  Potz- 
dam,  the  conditions  of  which  she  would, 
doubtless,  have  been   more  disposed  to  ful- 
fil, if  I  could  have  so  far  forgotten  my  duty, 
as  to  consent  to  the  proposition   of  ceding 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  for  some  Prussian 
province. — Prussia  affirms,    that  from   the 
events  of  the  war,    she  has  not  had   the 
choice  of  means  to  secure  the  safety  of  its 
monarchy,  and  of  the  states  of  the  north. 
She  wishes  to  make  it  appear,  that  she  has 
been  compelled  to  aggrandize  herself,  and  to 
become  the  instrument,    rather   than     the 
object  of  the  vengeance  of  my  enemies  «—■ 
Such  an  avowal  does  not  bwcome  a  great 
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bow  er.  All  Europe  knows  that  it  depended 
on  Prussia,  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
to  give  repose  to  Europe,  if  she  had  taken 
the  part  which  her  real  interests,  and  the 
outraged  honout  of  her  monarchy  dictated  to 
her.  She  can  no  longer  be  excused,  after 
having  missed  such  an  opportunity ;  and 
even  since  the  event  of  the  2d  of  Dec.  did 
she  not  command  an  army  of  250,000  men, 
who  still  remember  the  victories  it  obtained 
under  the  Great  Frederic,  which  was  in  the 
best  dispositions,  and  supported  by  the  whole 
Russian  army,  two  corps  of  which  were  ac- 
tually under  the  command  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  ? — She  would,  without  doubt,  have 
been  subject  to  certain  risks  j  but  she  found 
herself  in  a  situation,  when  every  danger 
must  be  encountered  to  save  the  honour  of 
the  state.  The  prince  who  hesitates  in 
making  a  choice,  destroys  the  principle 
which  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  military  mo- 
narchy ;  and  Prussia  ought  already  to  begin 
to  feel  the  sacrifice  she  has  made  of  her  in- 
dependence.— The  Note  of  April  4,  af- 
firms, "  that  France  had  considered  the 
electorate  as  its  conquest,  and  that  its  troops 
bad  been  on  the  point  of  re-entering  it,  to 
make  a  definitive  disposal  of  it." — The  elec- 
torate of  Hanover,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
German  Empire,  is  not  concerned  in  the 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  ;  ne- 
vertheless, it  has  been  unjustly  invaded  by 
that  power,  which  has,  notwithstanding, 
frequently  indicated  the  object  for  which 
she  was  disposed  to  restore  it. — France  was 
at  length  compelled  to  abandon  the  country, 
and  40,000  of  my  troops,  and  those  of  my 
allies,  were  established  there,  when  the 
Count  de  Haugwitz  signed  the  treaty  which 
disposes  of  my  states.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Russian  corps  weie  then  at  the  disposal  of 
his  Prussian  Majesty  ;  but  its  chief,  with  the 
genuine  spirit  of  an  honourable  man,  was 
not  the  less  determined  to  fight,  if  the  al- 
lies of  his  Master  were  attacked  :  we  shall 
not  speak  of  the  French  garrison  which  re- 
mained at  Hameln,  insufficient  in  point  of 
number,  deprived  of  the  means  of  defence, 
and  on  the  point  of  being  besieged,  when  the 
promises  of  Prussia  caused  the  plan  to  be 
abandoned.  -  The  intention  of  France  to  dis- 
pose definitively  of  the  electorate,  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  assertions  she  has 
so  often  made.  It  would,  moreover,  have 
been  contrary  to  the  usage  of  war,  since 
even  a  conquest  is  not  definitively  disposed 
of  before  a  peace  ;  and  particularly  at  a  mo- 
ment when  a  wish  might  exist  to  manifest 
a  pacific  disposition. — Prussia  had  no  right 
to  judge  if  Great  Britain  had  the  means  of 
opposing  the  return  of  my  enemies,   to  the 
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electorate.  Her  power  furnishes  her  with 
the  means  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  honour- 
able end,  for  the  interests  she  defends  :  but 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  light  Frussia 
pretends  that  her  measures  removed  troops 
that  are  strangers  to  the  electorate,  and  en- 
sure the  repose  of  the  north.  Her  troops, 
in  consequence  of  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
her  cabinet,  will  remain  as  much  strangers 
to  the  electorate  as  the  French  troops. — 
Prussia  should  not  speak  of  her  sacrifices  at 
the  moment  when  her  only  aim  is  to  aggran- 
dize herself,  unless  she  feels  the  loss  of  her 
independence  to  be  such,  and  how  much  she 
has  departed  from  her  duty,  in  abandoning 
one  of  the  oldest  possessions  of  her  house, 
and  of  subjects  who  implored,  in  vain,  her 
assistance.  Besides,  her  sacrifices  have  no 
connection  with  my  system  of  policy,  and 
confer  no  right  on  her  to  usurp  the  govern- 
ment of  my  German  subjects,  whose  fidelity 
nothing  has  hitherto  shaken,  and  which  they 
will  retain  towards  my  person,  and  a  family 
of  princes,  who  for  many  ages  have  only 
sought  their  happiness. — It  is  evident  that 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Berlin  is  not  the 
free  expression  of  the  will  of  its  sovereign, 
but  the  consequence  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  my  enemies  in  the  cabinet  of  that 
Prince.  All  the  courts  and  all  the  states, 
however,  who  can  judge  of  circumstances, 
and  all  that  they  owe  to  the  system  adopted 
by  the  court  of  Berlin,  will  agree  that  the 
act  committed  against  a  Sovereign  united  to 
his  Prussian  Majesty  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
and  until  now  by  those  of  friendship,  places 
the  safety  of  Europe  in  greater  danger  than 
any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  Power 
with  which  one  might  be  at  open  war. — 
Convinced  of  the  justice  of  my  cause,  I  make 
my  appeal  to  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  who 
are  interested  in  resisting  the  consolidation 
of  a  system,  which,  by  threatening  the  poli- 
tical existence  of  an  integral  part  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  brings  into  question  the  secu- 
rity of  the  whole.  I  demand,  most  earnestly, 
the  constitutional  aid  which  is  due  to  me  as 
Elector,  from  the  Empire,  its  august  Head, 
as  well  as  Russia  and  Sweden,  the  Powers 
who  have  guaranteed  its  constitution,  and 
who  have  already  manifested,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  manifest,  the  most  honourable  dis- 
position for  the  preservation  of  my  states.— 
Lastly,  I  protest  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
for  myself,  and  my  heirs,  against  every  en- 
croachment on  my  rights  in  the  electorate 
of  Brunswick-Lunenburgh,  and  it.-  depen- 
dencies ;  and  I  repeat,  in  quality  of  Elector, 
the  Declaration  made  by  the  Minister  of  my 
Crown  at  i he  Court  of  Bejlin,  that  no  ..J- 
vaatage,  arising  fronipolittcalarruiigvUients, 
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much  less  any  offer  whatever  of  an  indem-  \  faithful  and  intelligent  servants, 
nity,  or  equivalent,  shall  ever  engage  me  to 
forget  what  I  owe  to  my  dignity,  the  attach- 
ment, and  exemplary  fidelity  of  my  Hano- 
verian subjects,  so  as  to  yield  my  consent  to 
the  alienation  of  my  electorate.— Given  at 
the  Palace  of  Windsor,  the  20th  day  of 
April,  1 806,  in  the  46th  year  of  my  reign.— 
(L.  S.)  George  R. 


French  exi'osk.    From  the.  French  Official 
Paper,    the  Moniteur,  Dated  gth  April, 

1806.  . 

[Divers  political  circumstances  having 
given  rise  to  all  sorts  of  reports,  the  Editors 
cf  the  Moniteur  consider  themselves  happy 
In  having  been  able  to  collect  some  positive 
information,  which  will  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  of  these  reports,  and  to  reject 
all  those  which  arc  consistent  ivith   trutli.~\ 

"  England  has  declared  war  against  Prus- 
sia. All  the  king's  ships  have  received  or- 
ders to  attack  the  Prussian  vessels,  and  let- 
ters of  marque  have  been  issued  to  privateers. 
Is  this  a  just  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government?  Is  it  a  politic  one  ? 
These  are  questions  which  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  examine.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
discover  that  this  measure  is  advantageous  to 
prance ;  that  one  of  its  first  consequences 
will  be  to  shut  the  North  against  the  English 
trade  :  and  that  there  is  little  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  England,  in  acting  so  towards  a  con- 
siderable power,  whom  she  forces  into  a 
nearer  connection  with  France;  and  whom 
ihe  determines  to  remove  from  her  councils 
the  agents  and  the  influence  of  England, 
prance  aud  Prussia  united,  can,  if  they 
please,  shut  the  Sound.  If  England  had 
learned  how  to  accommodate  her  policy  to 
circumstances,  she  would  have  maintained 
her  party  and  her  creatures  in  credit  at  Ber- 
lin. She  would  have  rendered  the  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  the  North  less  severe.  She 
would  have,  in  fact,  preserved  the  advantage 
which  she  derives  from  the  Prussian  riag ; 
for  commerce  has  occasion  for  intermediate 
agents  between  the  merchant  and  the  consu- 
mer. But,  however  it  may  be,  we  cannot 
consider  this  new  political  event  but  as  tend- 
ing to  accelerate  peace ;  for,  assuredly  Prus- 
sia, is  neither  a  weak  enemy  for  England, 
nor  a  weak  ally  for  France.  We  know, 
that  there  are  persons  who  acccustom 
themselves  with  difficulty  to  the  idea  of  these 
connections  between  France  and  Prussia; 
but  they  do  not  see,  tint  the  hesitation 
which  was  first  manifested  by  the  hitter  ca- 
binet, depended  upon  temporary  circum- 
stances which  have  neither  altered  the 
principles  of  the  king,  nor  those  of  his  moot 
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If  there 
was  any  thing  which  gave  offence  to  France, 
it  could  only  be  imputed  to  a  frantic  minis- 
ter who  was  sold  to  England,  who  was  for- 
merly in  her  service,  and  who  quitted  it  for 
reasons  which  the  dignity  of  this  paper  will 
not  allow  us  to  mention.  It  perhaps,  may 
be  supposed,  that  England,  in  the  new 
circumstances  in  which  she  finds  herself  with 
regard  to  Prussia,  had  no  medium  left  her, 
and  could  not  avoid  declaring  war.  But  the 
occupation  of  Hanover,  by  Prussia,  was  the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  French  from 
returning  to  that  country  ;  aud  if  they  had 
returned,  the  freedom  of  the  English  trade 
Mould  not  have  been  the  greater.  It  may 
be  said,  that  Prussia  has  not  only  shut  the 
ports  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  as  they 
were  by  the  French,  but  that  the  occupation 
was  made  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  in 
the  same  form  as  if  he  had  determined  to 
annex  this  fine  province  to  his  vast  mo- 
narchy. However,  there  is  nothing,  in 
fact,  to  prove  that  this  was  the  intention  of 
Prussia  ;  and  it  is  very  possible,  that  the  ces- 
sion of  Cleves,  Anspach,  and  Neufchatel, 
may  relate  to  some  other  principles  of  ar- 
rangement, since  the  population  of  all  the 
three  does  not  equal  a  fifth  of  the  population 
of  Planover.  Some  discussion,  therefore, 
might  have  taken  place  between  Prussia  and 
England  5  and  the  wisest  course  would  have 
been,  not  to  have  begun  by  declaring  war. 
Supposing  occupation  to  be  equal  to  final 
incorporation,  England,  instead  of  avoiding 
that  consequence,  makes  it  more  certain ; 
for,  whatever  losses  the  Prussian  trade  may 
experience,  during  two  or  three  years'  war, 
she  will  be  indemnified  by  the  more  consider- 
able loss  which  the  trade  of  her  enemy  will 
sustain  ;  and  England  submits  to  these  losses 
for  an  interest  which  the  English  nation  has 
always  disowned.  It  has  always  considered  " 
Hanover  as  a  foreign  property,  solely  be- 
longing to  the  House  of  Brunswick.  How 
happens  it,  that  it  has  so  suddenly 
changed    its    principles    in    this    respect  ? 

It  appears,  that  M.  Schimmelpenninck, 

the  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  has  en- 
tirely lost  his  Sight.  Who  is  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor ?  What  effect  will  be  produced  by  this 
change  in  the  magistracy  ?  These  questions 
excite  the  attention  and  anxiety  of  all  the 
Dutch,  who  are  sincerely  attached  to 
the  country.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
Emperor  never  gave  any  positive  sanction  to 
the  late  changes  in  the  constitution  of  that 
country  ;  and  that  he  said,  on  that  occasion, 
that  the  prosperity  and  liberty  of  nations 
could  only  be  assured  by  two  modes  of  go- 
vernment; either  a  tempered  and  constitu- 
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tional  monarchy  ;  or  a  republic,  constituted 
according  to  the  theory  of  liberty,  and  which 
wiR  be  the  true  organ  of  the  public  will.  All 
nations  cannot,  with  safety,  leave  to  the  peo- 
ple the  choice  of  their  representatives;  and 
when  a  nation  has  to  apprehend  the  effects  of 
assembling  the  people  ;  when  the  advantages 
which  it  expects  are  less  than  the  inconve- 
nienoies  which  it  foresees ;  such  a  nation, 
which  cannot  rind  protection  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  has  recourse  to  the 
principles  of  a  good  and  prudent  monarch. 
Under  the  present  constitution  of  Holland, 
the  Grand  Pensionary  has  more  power  than 
the  King  has  in  .England  :  he  has  even  more 
than  the  Emperor  has  in  France ;  or  than 
any  Sovereign  has  in  any  country;  and, 
what  is  without  example  in  a  republic,  their 
high  mightinesses,  or  the  representatives  and 
legislative  bodies,  have  been  nominated  by 
the  Grand  Pensionary.  The  defect  of  this 
constitution  cannot  escape  the  observation  of 
the  sagacious.  They  cannot  be  called  a  le- 
public,  where  the  representative  and  legisla- 
tive bodies  are  not  nominated  by  the  elec- 
tors :  and  it  there  be  any  fear  of  the  electors, 
it  will  be  best  to  renounce  at  once  the  re- 
publican form  of  government.  A  govern- 
ment, which  neither  having  the  advantages 
of  a  republic,  nor  a  monarchy,  combines  all 
the  inconveniencies  of  both,  should  not  be 
absolutely  proscribed.  Such  being  the  situa- 
tion of  Holland,  she  must  be  a  gainer  by  any 
change  that  she  must  make  in  her  constitu- 
tion. If  the  landholders,  the  merchants,  the 
enlightened  men,  are  of  opinion  that  they 
can  have  a  representation  made  by  the  choice 
of  the  people  without  distinction  of  classes 
or  religion,  they  will  create  a  system  much 
more  proper  than  the  present  one.  If  that 
be  not  their  opinion,  and  that  they  think  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  constitution- 
al monarchy,  they  will  do  that  which  will  be 
more  advantageous  to  their  country  than  the 
preservation  of  their  existing  constitution 
can  be.  It  is  their  duty  to  examine  their  si- 
tuation, to  judge  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  systems  that  which  is  best 
suited  to  them,  and  the  most  likely  to  esta- 
lish,  on  a  solid  foundation,  the  public  pros- 
perity and  liberty. — Bavaria  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Margraviate  of  Anspach,  and 
has  ceded  to  Fiance  the  Duchy  of  Berg 
which,  united'with  that  of  Cleves,  is  settled 
upon  Prince  Joachim,  the  Grand  Admiral  of 
the  Empire.  Wesel  is  a  strong  fortress  on 
our  frontiers.  The  Duchy  of  Cleves  gives 
us  an  advantageous  point  of  contact  with 
Holland;  and  France,  for  the  future  will 
only  find  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
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princes  who  are  allied  by  blood  to  the  Impe- 
rial Family. General  Oudinot  has  taken 

possession  of  the  counties  of  Neufchatel  and 
Valengin.  He  found  those  countries  loaded 
with  English  merchandize,  heaped  there  by 
the  merchants  of  Switzerland,  and  principal- 
ly by  those  of  Basle.  Of  these  the  French 
army  had  taken  to  the  amount  of  many  mil- 
lions ;  all  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Neufcha- 
tel were  covered  with  English  manufactures. 
This  circumstance  justifies  all  the  prohi- 
bitory measures  which  may  be  taken  with 
regard  to  Switzerland.  That  country  is  lit- 
tle more,  at  this  moment,  than  a  warehouse 
for  English  goods.  When  it  shall  be  clear- 
ed of  these  manufactures,  we  shall  perhaps 
have  the  means  of  giving  a  new  check  to 
our  enemy.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Landam- 
man  was  not  struck  with  the  danger  to 
which  he  exposed  the  country?  Who  wi?l 
protect  Basle  from  a  visit  from  the  French 
army?  Does  this  magistrate,  who  sees  smug- 
gling carried  on  by  wholesale  under  his  eves, 
suppose  that  he  is  not  responsible  ?  If  the 
French  consider  these  depots  of  prohibited 
goods  so  publicly  made,  and  to  such  great 
extent,  a  real  act  of  hostility  ;  if  the  French 
government  multiplies  prohibitory  laws  be- 
tween Switzerland,  E'rance,  and  Italy,  will 
not  the  Landamman  be  the  cause  of  it  ?  And 
will  not  all  the  complaints  that  the  Swiss 
may  make  be  unjust  and  ill-founded  ?  Dal- 
matia  is  occupied  by  the  French  army.  It 
is  separated  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cataro 
by  the  republic  of  Ragusa :  the  country  is 
mountainous,  and  the  roads  are  bad.  The 
French  troops  had  arrived  at  Ragusa,  when 
the  fort  of  Castel  Nuovo  was  delivered. to 
300  Russians  by  General  Bradv,  who  com- 
manded 2000  Austrians.  This  general, 
whose  ancestors  were  English,  has  been 
wanting  in  respect  to  France,  and  has  be- 
trayed his  master.  Upon  receiving  this  in- 
formation, Marshal  Berth ier  gave  orders  that 
Brannau,  which  defends  the  frontiers  of  the 
Inn,  and  which  was  to  have  been  given  up 
on  the  1st  of  April,-  should  not  be  restored, 
and  that  it  should  be  again  garrisoned.  Th$ 
division  of  the  grand  army,  which  was  on  its 
way  to  France,  has  halted.  The  prisoners  of 
war,  that  were  to  have  been  sent  back  to 
Germany,  have  been  detained,  until  further 
orders,  in  the  places  at  which  they  were. — 
This  outrage  offered  by  Russia  to  the  Aus- 
trian flag  and  arms,  is  the  more  inconceive- 
able,  because  the  Russians  are  at  Corfu, 
draw  their  provisions  from  the  ports  of 
Trieste  and  Fiume,  afreeconimunication  with 
which  has  not  been  prohibited.  The  Couit 
of  Vienna  has  ordered,  that  General  Brady, 
should  be  arrested  and  tried.     It  has  ex* 
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pressed  its  dissatisfaction  to  Russia;  It  will 
cause  Castel  Nuovo,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Cataro,  to  be  delivered  up  to  France,  -with- 
out having  occasion  to  reply,  by  arms,  to 
this  act  of  hostility. — The  Russians  have 
evacuated  Hanover,  and  returned  home. 
The  army  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
commanded  has  also  returned  to  Russia. 
After  all  the  losses  which  it  sustained,  it  is 
very  natural  that  it  should  repair  them  by 
recruiting.  A  part  of  the  troops,  which 
were  at  Corfu,  have  returned  to  the  Bospho- 
rus  with  General  Lascy.  A  considerable 
part  of  those  that  were  in  Poland,  are  march- 
ing towards  Choczim  and  the  Crimea.  The 
illusion,  with  respect  to  the  Russian  armies, 
is  no  more.  The  French  army  which,  in 
two  months,  dissipated  the  third  coalition, 
was  then  only  on  the  peace  establishment : 
at  the  end  of  the  three  months,  which  have 
since  elapsed,  it  finds  itself  on  the  war  esta- 
blishment.  It  has  nothing  to  fear  from  all 
the  forces  of  Europe  ;  but  no  person  will  be 
able  to  form  a  fourth  coalition.  England 
knows  full  well,  that  it  would  be  money 
thrown  away.  She  reflects  with  terror,  that 
the  first  coalition,  which  lasted  five  years, 
made  France  mistress  of  Holland,  Belgium, 
the  Rhine,  and  all  the  Cisalpine  country ; 
that  the  second  coalition,  which  only  lasted 
two  years,  gave  to  France  Piedmont  and 
Switzerland;  that  the  third,  which  only 
lasted  three  months,  gave  her  Venice,  Na- 
ples, and  Genoa ;  that  the  least  she  could 
expect  from  a  fourth  coalition,  would  be 
Trieste  and  Fiume,  and  the  eternal  exclu- 
sion of  the  English  from  all  the  ports  of  Eu- 
rope. Russia,  recovered  from  the  vain  il- 
lusion by  which  she  was  deceived,  well 
knows  what  thirty  millions  of  people,  scat- 
tered over  an  immense  territory,  and  under 
the  necessity  of  opposing  the  Persians, Turks, 
and  Tartars,  can  do  against  forty  millions  of 
Frenchmen  united  on  the  same  platform, 
brave,  active  and  intelligent,  and  more  ca- 
pable of  conquering  Russia,  than  the  Russians 
are  of  conquering  France. — English, Russian, 
and  Sardinian  Envoys,  and  a  knot  of  mal- 
contents from  all  the  countries  in  the  world, 
had  fixed  on  Rome  as  the  center  of  their 
machinations.  The  Emperor  required  that 
they  should  be  driven  from  thence ; 
and  that  a  sovereign,  placed  in  his  empire, 
.should  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  safety  of 
the  armies  of  Naples  and  Italy.  The  first 
t  arc  of  an  army  should  always  be,  not  to 
allow  itself  to  be  surrounded,  either  by  spies 
or  those  who  encourage  desertion.     This  de- 


mand gave  rise  to  many  consistories,  when 
the  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  it  did 
justice  to  themselves,  and  all  evacuated 
Rome. — The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  entirely- 
conquered.  The  French  troops  are  at  Reg- 
gio,  at  Otranto,  and  at  Taranto.  Only  a 
small  body  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  could 
embark  and  reach  Sicily.  That  island  is 
defended  by  4,500  English.  The  presence 
of  such  enemies  is  an  additional  inducement 
for  the  French  to  go  there.  Gaeta,  an  in- 
significant fortress,  with  a  garrison  of  1 .600 
men,  is  besieged. — The  victory  of  Austerlitz 
has  produced  as  much  sensation  at  Constan- 
tinople as  at  Paris.  The  exultation  there  was 
sincere  and  universal.  The  government  of 
the  Porte  is  neither  ignorant  nor  sold.  There 
may,  at  Constantinople,  be  some  traitors, 
but  they  are  not  numerous  ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  the  multiplied  measures  of  Russia 
for  sapping  the  foundation  of  this  vast  em- 
pire, has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  real 
Ottomans.  They  are  not  ignorant  that  the 
protection  of  France  can  alone  be  sufficient 
for  the  Porte ;  and  that  France  is  the  only 
power  interested  in  protecting  her.  The  vi- 
cinity of  the  French,  in  Dalmatia,  has  in- 
spired them  with  the  liveliest  joy.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  been  acknowledged 
Emperor.  The  Porte  knows  very  well,  that 
its  treaty  with  Russia  was  extorted  ;  and  that 
it  is  rather  a  treaty  between  a  despotic  prince 
and  his  vassal,  than  between  Sovereign  and 
Sovereign ;  that  it  is  not  the  French  who 
have  excited  the  Greeks  and  Servians  to  in- 
surrection ;  whose  ships  of  war  are  anchored 
before  Constantinople;  and  who  are  con- 
tinually creating  commotions  in  the  Morea. 
This  new  attitude  of  the  Porle  has  produced 
much  uneasiness  at  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and  if 
the  Porte  shall  be  roused  to  acts  of  energy 
against  Russia,  there  will  not  be  found,  be- 
tween those  two  powers,  the  great  difference 
that  may  be  supposed.  The  Mussulman  is 
brave  ;  and  were  he  directed  and  assisted,  he 
would  triumph  over  the  Muscovite  militia. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  Porte  will  wish  to 
go  to  war  ;  but  she  has  a  right  to  preserve 
her  independence,  and  to  wish  for  protec- 
tion against  the  insults  of  Mr.  Italinsky, 
every  proceeding  of  whom,  when  he  com- 
municates with  the  Divan,  is  only  calculated 
to  excite  hatred  and  inignation."  [We  iutend 
to  collect  in  this  way,  every  month,  infor- 
mation of  what  is  passing ;  and  to  throw 
some  light  into  the  labyrinth  of  false  reports, 
by  which  the  lawful  speculations  of  fair  and 
honest  merchants  may  be  injured.] 
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"  The  dangers  principally  to  be  apprehended  from  res;al  government,  relate  to  the  two  articles,  taxation 
te  and  punishment.  Iu  every  form  ot  government,  from  which  the  people  are  excluded,  it  is  the  intrrest  of 
•*  the  governors  to  get  as  much  as  they  can.  Wisely,  therefore,  hath  the  Br'rish  constitution  guarded  the 
"  safetv  of  the  people,  in  this  respect ;  for,  every  law,  which,  by  the  remotest  construction,  may  be  deem- 
"  ed  to  levy  money  upon  the  property  of  the  subject,  must  originate,  that  is,  must  be  first  assen;ed  to, 
"  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  application  also  of  the  public  supp  ies,  is  watched  with  the  same 
"  circumspection  as    the  assessment,  many   taxes  being  annua,  the    produce  of  others  appropria  cd  to 

"  specific  services,  and  the  expenditure  of  all  of  them  being  accounted  for  in  the  House  cf  Commons? Pale  Y  : 
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***  Agreeably  to  the  notification,  given 
in  the  preceding  Number,  I  was  preparing 
to  publish,  in  this  Number,  the  Intended 
Dispatch  of  the  Court  of  Directors;  but, 
when  I  came  to  look  through  the  collection 
of  documents,  in  which  it  has  been  publish- 
ed by  the  Court  of  Directors,  I  found,  that  it 
could  not,  consistent  with  that  justice  and 
fairness,  with  which  I  always  have  acted,  be 
published  by  me,  unaccompanied  with  the 
other  documents,  and  I  found  that  the  whole 
would  occupy  a  space  so  large  as  to  exclude 
from  the  Register  all  other  matter  whatsoever 
for  two,  if  not  for  three,  weeks  j  and,  there- 
fore, important  as  I  think  this  particular  sub- 
ject, I  could  not,  at  this  time,  bring  myself  to 
resolveupon  such  exclusion.  A  few  weeks 
hence,  perhaps,  when  the  interesting  points 
now  in  agitation  before  parliament  shall  have 
been  decided,  or,  at  least,  settled  for  the 
time,  an  opportunity  for  the  insertion  will 
offer. 

TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  HONITON- 

Letter  I. 

Gentlemen,- Upon  the  principle  that 

example  is  more  powerful  than  precept,  and 
that,  to  the  producing  of  virtuous  actions  no- 
thing is  more  conducive  than  the  bestowing 
of  just  praise  on  those  who  have  virtuously 
acted,  it  was,  perhaps,  my  duty,  in  common 
with  that  of  other  public  writers,  to  have,  be- 
fore now,  recorded,  commended,  and  ho- 
noured, your  discernment  and  public-spirit, 
as  exemplified  in  your  choice  of  Mr.  Rob- 
son as  a  member  in  the  present  parliament, 
and  in  the  truly  disinterested  and  constitu- 
-  Vional  manner  in  which  that  choice  was 
made.  But,  Gentlemen,  an  opportunity 
now  offers  for  our  discharging  this  duty  in  a 
manner  which  will  compensate  for  the  de- 
kiy;  because  our  eulogium  upon  your  con- 
duct now  comes  forth  accompanied  with 
proofs  the  most  satisfactory  of  its  beneficial 
effects. 

Having  witnessed  the- enormous    abuses 
latelv,  by  inquiry,  brought  to  light,  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  expenditure  of  the  public-money, 
and  having  traced  that  inquiry  back  to  the 
repeated,  though  then  unsupported,  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Robson  ;  having  perceived, 
that,  but  too  many  of  those  persons,  into 
whose  hands  devolved  the  finishing  of  what 
he  so  well  began,  were  actuated  by  motives 
very  different  from  his  j  having  seen,  that 
those  persons  were  ready  to  accede  to,  may 
themselves  to  propose,  a  bill  of  indemnity  for 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  himself  had  connived  at  a  gross 
violation  of  the  law,  in  lending  i  40,000  of 
the  public  money,  without  interest,  to  two 
members  of  the  then  parliament;  and,  fi- 
nally, having  seen  these  very  same  per.-ous, 
these  pursuers  of  abuses  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Pitt,  propose  to  vote  away, 
and  actually  vote  .away,  ±  40,000  of  the  pub 
lie  money  to  pay  the  debts  of  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  that,  too,  upon  the  ground,  as  by  them, 
explicitly  stated,  of  his  "  public  -merits  .•" 
having  all  this  before  your  eyes,  you  naturally 
looked  back  to  Mr.  Robson,  the  man  with 
whom  the  inquiry  originated,  and  v.  ho  had 
had  no  participation  in  the  compromises,  the 
inconsistencies,  and  the  abandonment  of 
principle  exhibited  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings thereon.  You  saw,  iu  Mr.  Roe 
son,  no  sycophant,  either  of  the  court  or  the 
populace ;  no  seeker  for  place,  either  by 
cringing  at  a  levee  or  by  hollow  professions 
to  the  people;  you  saw,  in  him,  no  warrior 
against  the  Treasury  Bench,  no  stick  Set 
against  the  free  use  of  the  King's  prerogative 
in  appointing  his  servants,  but  a  determined 
enemy  of  corruption  and  of  ail  abuses, 
through  those  servants  committed,  and,  pro- 
vided these  were  prevented,  caring  very  lit- 
tle who  those  servants  might  be ;  in  short, 
you  saw,  in  Mr.  Robson,  apkin,  honest, 
and  independent  man,  wanting  nothing  froru 
the  public,  either  for  himself  or  his  feknions 
having  the  good  of  his  country  warmly  at 
heart,  and  having  industry  r.ud  resolution 
sufficient  to  bring  his  wishes  into  iiciion. 
Such  were  the  reasons  for  which  you  chose 
him  to  beyour  repfestti  -U,e  i:i  parliament  t 
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and,,  it  is  the  bcunden  duty  of  all  those  of 
your  fellow  subjects,  who  have  the  means  in 
their  hands,  to  acknowledge  to  you  public- 
ly, and  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  that  expe- 
rience has  already  proved,  that  your  reasons 
were  well-founded,  that  you  have  not  been 
deceived,  and  that,  in  the  effect  as  well  as  in 
the  motive,  you  have  ^a  just  claim  to  the, 
praise  and  the  gratitude  of  your  country. 

It  is,  Gentlemen,  but  a  few  weeks,  since, 
as  the  consequence  of  your  choice,  as  the 
consequence  of  your  unshackled  and  consti- 
tutional exercise  of  that  right,  so  valuable  in 
itself,  and  once  so  dear  and  so  much  revered  by 
Englishmen,  that  Mr.  Robson  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons;  yet,  as  will  appear 
from  the  report  of  a  debate  and  proceeding 
which  I  propose  here  to  lay  before  you,  he 
has  already  done  more  than  any  member  of 
this  present  parliament  towards  the  correc- 
tion of  those  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  which  are  now,  by  all  men, 
except  the  mere  slaves  of  corruption,  ac- 
knowledged to  exist,  and  which,  there  is  no 
one  to  deny,  do  greatly  contribute  to  the 
weight  of  those  burdens  that  are  weighing 
us  to  the  earth.  But,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  particular  subject  thus  placed  before  us, 
and  even  before  we  come  to  a  statement  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  proceed- 
ing in  question,  it  is  not  unnecessary  that  we 
advert,  for  a  moment,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
constitution  as  touching  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  celebrated  writer,  from  whom  I  have 
taken  the  motto  to  this  paper,  represents  the 
power  of  the  purse  as  the  sole  security  for  the 
liberties,  properties,  and  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple; and,  if  this  was  always  so,  how  much 
more  necessary  is  it  to  cling  to  the  doctrine 
now,  when  there  is  a  regular  army  of 
200,000  men  in  these  kingdoms,  about 
30,000  of  whom  are  foreigners  ?  But,  Gen- 
tlemen, what  is  this  "  power  of  the  purse," 
and  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  it: 
what  is  its  use  to  you  and  me ;  how  can  we 
possibly  derive  any  benefit  from  it,  unless 
our  representatives,  I  mean,  any  one  of  them, 
can  bring  before  parliament  proof,  if  it  exist, 
of  frauds  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  ?  The  House  of  Commons,  Paley 
tells  us,  is  to  watch  over  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money;  and  this  is  the  language 
of  all  those  who  have  praised  our  constitu- 
tion of  government.  They  tell  us,  that  we 
tax  ourselves,  and  that  we  ourselves  have  a 
check  and  controulover  the  expenditure  :  and 
this  they  explain  by  saying,  that  we  choose 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  tut 
Jhr  US,  and  thai  whatever  they  do  is  done  by 
us.     Well,  then,  Gentlemen,   have  not  our 


representatives  the  right  of  inquiring  how  the 
money  has  been  expended  ?  And,  how  is 
such  an  inquiry  ever  to  begin,  unless  some 
one  man  begins  it  ?  And,  can  you  possibly 
conceive  any  good  reason  for  checking  any 
inquiry  into  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  from  whatever  quarter  the  first  mo- 
tion for  such  inquiry  may  come  ? 

Now,  Gentlemen,  previously  to  my  sub- 
mitting to  you  the  report  of  the  proceeding, 
in  which  Mb.  Robson7  has  taken  so  consi- 
derable and  so  useful  a  part,  and  which,  as 
you  will  see,  related  to  the  wasteful  expendi- 
ture in  the  Barrack-Department,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  state  to  you,  with  somewhat" 
more  precision  than  they, may  as  yet  have 
reached  you,  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
it. 

The  disclosures,  with  regard  to  Lord 
Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter,  gave  rise  to  public 
observation  respecting"  the  abuses  in  other 
departments;  and,  it  was  proposed,  by  the 
then  Opposition,  who  are  now  ministers,  to 
move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  Military  Branch  in 
general.  Mr.  Pitt,  the  then  minister  (whose 
debts,  observe,  we  have  since  paid  !),  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  himself  to  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Commission ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose, 
and,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  five  men, 
picked  out  by  himself  and  OTHERS,  were 
appointed  by  law.  To  work  this  Commis- 
sion went,  beginning  with  the  Barrack-De- 
partment, and  not,  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected, with  that  of  the  office  of  COM- 
MANDER IN  CHIEF,  that  being,  certain- 
ly, the  head  department  belonging  to  the  ar- 
my ;  but,  upon  reference  to  the  act,  I  find, 
that  that  particular  office,  was,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  (a  very  sufficient  one,  no  doubt), 
not  included;  so  that,  there,  even  these 
Commissioners,  have  no  power  of  inquiry  at 
all.  But,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  Barrack-De- 
partment they  began;  and,  in  the  space  of 
nine  irwnths,  the  seven  Commissioners  and 
their  clerks,  produced  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons their  first  report,  contained  in  111 
pages  of  loose  print,  being,  in  the  whole, 
about  three  times  as  much  print  as  is  con- 
tained in  this  letter,  which,  on  this  22d  of 
May,  I  am  writing  to  you,  and  which  must 
be  finished  and  printed  by  to-morrow  night 
at  )2  o'clock!  And,  Gentlemen,  what  i« 
the  subject  matter  of  the  report?  Is  it  a  state- 
ment in  result  9  No  :  it  consists  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  down,  as  well  as  of  the  observa- 
tions thereon  ;  and,  it  relates  to  one  single 
little  point  in  the  affairs  of  the  Barrack-Of- 
fice, namely,  the  arrears  due  from  the  Bar- 
rack-Master General  to  the  public;  as  to 
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which  arrears  I  will,  begging  leave  to  digress 
for  the  purpose,   give  you  a  brief  account. 
The  report,  thus  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, states,  that  Delancey,  the  Barrack- 
Master  General,  by  the  means  of  incorrect 
statements,  had  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
large    sums  which   he   ought  not  to   have 
drawn;  that  Gkeknwood,  an  army  agent, 
who  was  the  Treasurer   to   the  Barrack-Of- 
fice, and  who  was  also  the  private  agent  of 
De  Lancy,-did;  in  the  years  1S03  and  J  804, 
transfer  a  11,096  of  the  money  drawn  for 
the  Barrack-Office,   to  De  Lancy's  private 
account,  instead  of  applying   it  to  meet  de- 
mands upon  the  Barrack  -Office;  and  that, 
upon   the  whole   of  his  account,   Delancy 
stood  indebted  to  the  public  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  large  sum  for  interest)  to  th.j  amount 
of  J. y/,415.     This  report,  which  had  cost 
nine  months   in  making  out,    Mr.  Rob.son 
had  seen  lie  nearly  two  months  longer  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  unno- 
ticed by  the  ministers,  when  he  obtained  in- 
formation   relative  to   some  flagrant  abuses 
and  peculation  in  the  Barrack-Department 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and,  upon  obtaining 
this  information,   he,  on   the    l6th  instant, 
came   into  his  place  in  the  House,  where, 
like  an  honest  representative  of  the  people, 
he  moved  for  the  production  of  the  papers, 
which,  in  the  following  report  of  the  debate 
of  that  day,  you  will  find   accurately   de- 
scribed. 

"  Mr.  Robson*  rose  to  bring  forward  his 
"  promised  motion  for  the  production  of 
"  certain  documents  relative  to  theDepart- 
"■  ment  of  Barracks,  with  a  view  to  insti- 
'•'  tute  an  inquiry  into  certain  gross  abuses 
"  in  that  Department,  through  the  wasteful 
"  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  He 
"  said  it  was  now  4  years  since  he  had  ven- 
'*  tured  to  obtrude  himself  upon  the  atten- 
""  tion  of  the  House,  by  some  observations, 
"  and  a  motion,  on  the  very  subject  which 
"  it  was  now  his  purpose  to  offer  to  their 
•'  consideration ;  namely,  the  scandalous 
<c  abuses  then  existing  in  the  Barrack  De- 
"  partment ;  and  he,  on  that  occasion, 
"  warned  the  House  of  the  enormity  of 
"  those  abases,  upon  winch  he  had  not  the 
"  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  institute,  at 
"  that  time,  any  inquiry;  but  which  now 
"  were  palpably  proved  to  have  existed  to 
"  the  full  extent  which  he  then  asserted,  by 
"  the  Report  of  the  Military  Commissioners 
"  now  in  his  hand,  and  which  for  some 
•'■'  weeks  had  lain,  most  unaccountably,  un- 
"  noticed  upon  their  table:  and  he  now 
"  ventured  to  say,  that  had  his  advice  been 
"  then  taken,  many  millions  of  the  public 
"  tuoney  would  haft:  ben  saved,  and  no  o~- 
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"  casion  would  have  existed  for  laying  such 
"  a  Report  before  Parliament.     Jt  was  now 
"  some  years  since  the  House  had  been  in 
"  the  habit  of  voting  large  sums  of  money 
"  for  the  erection    of  Barracks  in  various 
"  parts   of  the   kingdom;  but   those  votes 
"  had,   of  late  years,    increased  to  an  enor- 
"  mous  extent.  *Last  year  it  was  2,300,0001. 
"  and  for  the  present  year  it  was  l,/OO,O00l. 
"  Having  upon  a  former  occasion,  attempt- 
"  ed  in  vain  to  induce  the  House  to  go  into 
"  some   investigation,    finding    his   former 
"  opinions   justified  by  the  Report  now  be- 
"  fore  the  House,  and  desirous  once  more 
"  to  bring  forward  the  subject  to  the  notice 
"  of  parliament,  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
"  look  a  little  into  the  cause  why  this  ex- 
"  penditure  had  so  increased,  and  the  more 
"  so  after  he  had  heard  the  plea  of  ntces- 
"  sity  which  the  ministers  had  set  up  as  a 
"  reason   for  the  heavy  taxes  they  bad   re- 
",  cently  imposed  upon  the  people.     He  felt 
"  it    incumbent  upon  him,   now  that   the 
"  reins  of  government  had  passed  into  the 
"  hands  of  other  ministers,   who,   he    sin- 
".  cerely  trusted  would  offer  no  impediment 
"  to  fair    inquiry,    to  ascertain,   if  possible 
"  what  became  of  those  enormous  sums  so 
"  voted.     At  present  it  was  his  intention  to 
",  move  for  the  production  of  certain  papers 
"  relative  to  the  Barrack  Department,  for 
"  the  purpose  of  investigating  some  very  re- 
"  cent  transactions.     Without  entering  into 
"  any  detail   on  the  subject  in   the  present 
"■  instance,  he  should  proceed  to  name  the 
"  papers   for  which   he   intended  to  move. 
"  They  were   short   and   their  production 
"  would  neither  be  troublesome  nor  exp  jn~ 
"  sive,  the  first  of  which,  and  he  would  now 
"  move  for  it,  was  "  A  List  of  the  several 
"  Barns  rented  by  Government  and  used  as 
"  Barracks,   in   the  Division    of    Sandown 
"  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;   specifying  ths 
"  time  when  first  taken,  and  also  the  w  eek- 
"  ly  or  annual  rent  thereon  paid,  respective". 
"  ly,  from  the  time  of  their  being  so  taken 
"  up   to  the  25th  Dec.  1805,   inclusive." — 

"  Mr.  Martin  seconded  the   motion. . 

"  Lord  Henky  Petty  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
"  gent,  had  done  him  the  honour  to  make 
"  the  slightest  communication  to  him  of  Ins 
"  wishes  or  intentions  upon  the  subject,  he 
"  believed  he  should  have  been  able  to  have 
"  satisfied  the  hon.  gent  that  hi;  motion 
"  for  papers  and  the  purpose  he  had  avow- 
"  ed,  were  rendered  unnecessary,  by  sag* 
:'  ther  arr.ngemenc  which  had  already  token 
'■'  place.  As  ttie  hon.  gent,  bad  not  thought 
:f  proper  so  to  do,  he  would  beg  le.^ve  to 
'  say  now.  that,  although  he  saw  no  objec- 
'  tion  whatever  to   the  production  t-r   the 
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"  papers  named  in  the  bon.  gent's,  motion, 
"  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  House  had 
"  already  appointed  Commissioners,  for  the 
"' very  purpose  of  th^  investigation  avowed 
"  by  the  hori.  member  as  his  object,  and  had 
"  delegated  to  them  its  authority  to  inquire, 
"  with  the  Utmost  minuteness,   concerning 
"  every  expenditure  in  the  Barrack,  as  well 
"  as   other  Miliary  Departments  •    which 
"  Commissioners  were  proceeding  with  all 
"  the  expedition  in  their  power,  consistent- 
"  \y  with  the  nature  of  the  subjects  referred 
"  to  their  examination  ;  he  would  put  it  to 
'•  the  good  sense  of  the  hon.  gent,  whether 
"  it  would   nbt  be  much  more  orderly  and 
*f  consistent  with  the  regular  proceedings  of  j 
"  parliament,  firsts   to  await  the  Report  of 
*'  those  Commissioners,  or  to  communicate  j 
'■'  to  them  any  information  that  could  aid  or 
*'  acceierate  their  inquiry,  before  he  pro-  j 
"  ceeded  to  call  upon  the  House  to  institute 
er  another  inquiry,  to  proceed  at  the  same 
"  time,  and  upon  the  very  same  subject.  He 
"  would  submit  to  the  hon.  gent,  whether 
"  it  was  a  proper,  whether  it  was  a  discreet 
""  procedure,  while  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
"  mission  was  occupied  in  this  very  inquiry, 
•*  to  supersede   the   authority  delegated  to 
"  them,  without  any  alledged  ground  of  im- 
,{  putation  upon  their  proceedings,   and  to 
"  move  for  another  inquiry  upon  the  same 
"  topic.     If,    indeed,    when    they  should 
**  make  their  Report,    the    hon.  member 
•*  should  find  any  just  cause  to  complain  of 
"  their  negligence,  or  partiality,  or  unne- 
"  cessary  delay,  it  would  be  competent  to 
**  him  to  call  upon  the  House  for  the  inqui- 
"  ry  now  proposed)  but  until  such  an  occa- 
*•  sion  should  occur,  he  hardly  could  con- 
"  ceive  the  House  would  be  disposed  to 
"  comply  with  the  hon.  gent's,   wishes  for 
'*  such  an  inquiry.— —Mr.   Rossox   rose 
"  and  said :  If,  Sir,  my  eyes  did  not  con- 
"  vince  me  to  the  contrary,  I   should  have 
**  conceived  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  the  late 
"  minister  I   have  just  heard.     What  the 
"  noble  lord  has  just  said  is,  word  for  word, 
*'  the    objection   made     by  the     minister 
*'  four  years  ago,  to  a  motion  which  I  then 
"  made  for  inquiry  upon  the  same  subject, 
"  and  I  have  brought  down  withmethe  Par- 
'*  liamentary  Register  to  prove  the  fact.  But, 
"  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  I  feel 
"  at  such  an  answer  coming  from  the  noble 
«'  lord,  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  present  miiits- 
"  ters,  I  shall  persist,   aye,   inexorably  per- 
"  sist,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  in  my 
"  determination  of  having  this  business  sift- 
"  etl  to  the  verv  bottom.     It  cannot  inter- 
**  fere  with  the  Military  Commission,     iki:, 
"  am  I  to  be  told,,  that  the  llous*  of  Com- 


mons has,  in  any  case,  abandoned  its  in- 
quisitorial authority,  and  delegated  it  to 
any  Boaid  of  Commissioners,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude itself  from  investigation  upon  any  si- 
milar  subject    it   may  think   necessary  ? 
The   Military  Commissioners  have   now 
r  been  sitting  almost  a  year,  and  what  have 
'  they  produced  ?  Why,  only  one  Report ; 
'  and  this  Report,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
'  mous,  corrupt,  and  profligate  waste  of  the 
'  public  money  which   it  has  exposed,  has 
r  now  lain  nearly  six  weeks  upon  your  ta- 
■  ble  j  and  I   take  shame  to   myself  as  a 
'  member  of  this  House   that  it  has  laid 
'  there  so  long  unnoticed.     As  a  member 
'  of  parliament  I  have  a  right  to  inquire 
'  though  a  Commission  is  sitting.     Don't 
'  tell  me,  Sir,  that  a  Commission  of  Inqui- 
'  ry  is  sitting?  Am  I  to  be  told,   that  the 
'  House  of  Commons,  apprized  as  it  is  of 
'  such  an  enormous  profusion  of  the  public 
'  money,  is  to  delegate  its  privilege  of  in- 
'  qniry  to  any  Commissioners  of  Barracks, 
'  or  Commissioners  of  Accounts,  or  Com- 
'  missioners  of  any  sort,  military  or  civil  $ 
'  and  then  wsit  a  year  or  two  until  those 
*  Commissioners  shall  think  proper  to  re- 
'  port  their   opinions?  I  can   admit  of  no 
'  such  argument.     What  do  I  sit  in  this 
'  House  for,  but  as  a  guardian  of  the  public 
'  purse  ?  What  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of 
'*  Commons,  but  to  watch  over  and  controul 
'  the  public  expenditure  ?  Am  I  then,  as  a 
"  member  of  Parliament,   to  be  denied  the 
"  right  of  calling  for  papers,  to  inform  my- 
"  self,  and  the  House,  upon  the  subject  of 
"  public  expenditure,  in-order  to  institute 
"  inquiry,   if  necessary  ?  I  never  will  listen 
"  to  such  an  argument,  as  that  parliament  is 
"  bound  to  wait,  year  after  year,  the  slow 
"  progress  of  a  Board  of  Commission,  bc- 
"  fore  it  can  proceed  to  the  prompt  steps 
■*  necessary  on  the  discovery  of  any  promi- 
"  nent  or  enormous  instance  of  profusion  or 
"  peculation.     What   appears    bv  this  Re- 
"  port?  Why,  that  184  unsettled  accounts 
"  were     then     before   the  Commissioners, 
"  not    yet    entered     upon.     Let   not  this 
"  House  be  told,  then,  that  this  subject  is 
"  already  before  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 
"  who  may  sit  year  after  year,  before  the 
"  result  of  their  inquiries  are  known,  while 
u  the    House   is,   in  the  mean  time  called 
"  upon  to  \ote,  year  after  year,   new  and 
"  enormous  supplies,  without-inquiring  how 
"  the  past  has  been  expended.     The  House 
"  without  the  grossest  dereliction  of  its  du- 
**  ty,  cannot  aiiy  longer  persevere  ru  such  a 
"  mode  of  proceeding.     How  long,  I  would 
"  ask  the  noble  loFd,  has  this  account  of  the 
"  Barrack  Department  been  bandied  abcut 
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,c  from  one  office  to  another  for  investiga- 
**  t ion,  without  effect?  First,  it  was  sent  to 
"  the  Treasury;  from  (hence  it  was  referred 
"  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  ;  then 
"  it  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  War  ;  and, 
**  at  last,  the  system  blew  itself  up,  and  cor- 
"  ruption  and  venality  had  wrought  their 
"  own  reform.  But  the  fact  not  to  be  de- 
"  nied,  is,  as  I  statedybwr  years  ago,  that 
"  the  expenditure  in  the  Barrack  Depart- 
"  ment  has  grown  to  an  enormous  amount. 
"  Why,  I  ask,  has  not  parliament  done  its 
"  duty  and  prevented  the  progress  in  time  ? 
"  The  purpose  I  have  in  view,  is  to  examine 
"  the  old  accounts,  in  order  to  prevent  simi- 
"  lar  profusion  from  occurring  in  future.  I 
"  wish  also  to  procure  the  protection  and 
"  justice  of  parliament  for  many  of  those 
f  persons  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
"  give  credit  to  a  considerable  amount  to  the 
"  Barrack  Department,  whose  accounts  now 
"  remain  ten  years  unsettled,  and  whose  fa- 
"  milies  may  be  driven  to  ruin  and  beggary 
"  while  they  are  waiting  the  tardy  investi- 
**  gation  of  the  Military  Commissioners.  I 
™  do  not  mean  to  charge  any  individual  with 
"  a  criminal  misapplication  of  the  public 
"  money.  I  am  onlv  desirous  to  do  justice, 
"  and  to  ascertain  where  the  fault  lay  ;  and 
"  I  believe  the  Barrack  Master  General  will 
"  turn  out  to  be  a  very  ill-used  man,  in  the 

"  delay  of  settling  his  accounts. Lord 

**  H.  Petty  appealed  to  the  House,  whe- 
"  ther  government  could  be  said  to  have 
"  lost  any  time  in  proceeding  on  the  sugges- 
"  tionsof  the  Report  of  the  Military  Com- 
"  missioners.  He  had  himself  made  adis- 
"  tinct  statement  to  the  House  on  the  sub- 
"  ject  of  that  Report.  He  did  not  deny  the 
*'  right  of  member  of  parliament  to  inter- 
"  fere  with  the  inquiry  delegated  to  the 
rc  Commissioners.  He  only  appealed  to  the 
"  hon.  gent's,  discretion,  an  appeal  of 
"  which,  after  what  he  had  just  heard,  he 
'.'  should    be  inclined  to  doubt  the  success. 

"  Mr.  Bastard   recommended  to  the 

{<  hon.  gent,  to  substitute  the  word  "  Build- 
"  ings"  instead   of  "  Barns,"  and   to  make 

"  the    motion     general Mr.    Rohsok 

'*  thanked  the  hon.  gent,  but  would  deter 

"  that  till    another   day. The  question 

"  was  then  put  upon  the  first  motion  and 
"  agreed  to.  The  hon.  gent,  then  moved, 
"  for  a  u  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  the  late  Se- 
"  cretary  at  War,  dated  29th  Dec.  1805, 
*/  from  the  then  Barrack  Master  of  Sandown 
"  Bay  division,  enclosing  Proposals  on  the 
'■'  part  of  Mr.  James  Day  of  Brading,  for 
"  the  building  of  a  Barrack  qt  Blading."— 
"  Mr.  Perceval  wished  the  hon.  gent. 
"  would  explain  to  the  House,  what  was  the 
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"  object  of  his  motion,  and  the  nature  of  the 

"  letter Mr.  Robson  observed,  that  he 

"  was  prepared  to  give  an  answer,  but  he 
"  thought  he  was  entitled  to  the  papers  upon 
"  the  grounds  he  had  already  stated.  He 
'-*  observed,  that  there  seemed  a  disposition 
"  to  resist  him  in  every  step  he  advanced 
"  upon  the  subject,  instead  of  thanking  him 
'*  for  his  endeavours  to  expose  to  the  House 
**  a  system  of  delinquency  in  the  public  ex- 
"  penditure.  His  object  in  moving  for  this 
"  paper,  the  contents  of  which  he  already 
"  knew,  was  to  produce  what  the  learned 

"  gent  would  call  legal  evidence. The 

"  Speaker  having  looked  at  the  written  eo- 
"  py  of  the  motion,  wished  to  know  whe- 
"  ther  the  letter  alluded  to,  was  a  letter  to 
"  or  from  the  Secretary  at  War.— —Mr. 
"  Robs  nt.  From,  Sir,  if  you  please  •■  -•■ 
"  The  Speaker.  The  hon  member  having 
"  in  his  verbal  motion  spoken  of  the  letter 
"  which  is  the  subject  of  it,  as  being  a  letter 
"  fiom  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  the  writ- 
"  ten  motion  being  for  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
"  tary  at  War,  the  object  of  my  question  is 
"  to  know  which  the  hon.  member  meant. 

" Mr.  Roeson.  To,  Sir,  if  you  please; 

"  as  it  is  written  in  the  paper  now  in  your 
"  hand.  (A  Lavgh).—-Mx.  Paull  said,  he 
"  was  confident  that  if  his  hon.  friend  had 
"  not  felt  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with 
"  the  business  he  had  undertaken  and  the 
"  objects  of  the  motion  he  had  offered,  he 
"  would  not  have  moved  them.     His  hon. 
"  friend  had  moved  for  papers  upon   a  sub- 
"  ject  of  grave  and  serious  importance,  no 
"  less  than  a  gross  and  corrupt  profusion  of 
"  the  public  money,  to  which  it  was  at  all 
"  times  the  duty  of  that  House  to  attend  ; 
"  and  he  thought  his  hon.  friend  had^expe- 
"  rienced  a  levity  of  treatment  ill  comport- 
"  ing  with  the  gravity  of  the  House,  or  the 
((  respect  due  to  one  of  its  members.----  -a, 
,f  Lord  H.  Petty  was  not  aware  that  there 
<c  was  any-ground  for  the  charge  of  levity, 
"  when  the  House  had  discovered  every  dis- 
"  position  to  grant  the  information  required. 
<(  He  trusted  the  House  would  act  always 
"  with  becoming  gravity,  and  that  when  the 
<c  papers  granted  for   its   information  were 
"  produced,    it     would     not    countenance 
"  any  proceeding   upon  them  derogatory  to 
*'  the  Commission   it  had  appointed. — Mr. 
"  RgsEdid  not  think  it  decent  or  becoming 
tf.  to  charge  the  House  with  levity.     He  was 
"  surprised  that   tho  hon,  gent  who  made 
"  .the  motion  should  refuse  to  explain  to  tho 
"  House  what  was  the  object  of  it.     He 
u  was   intirely  of  opinion  with    the  noble 
"  lord,  as  to  tht?  impropriety  of  instituting 
"  an   inquiry  in  that  House   at   the   same 
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"  time  that  Parliamentary  Commissioners  , 
"  were  employed  in  the  investigation  else-  | 
"  where,  who  had  power  to  call  for  papers  j 
<(  and  to  examine  witnesses  on   oath. — Mr.   ! 
"  W.  Smith  was  convinced  thehon.  mover 
"  had   too   much  pleasantry  and   good  hu-  ! 
*.'  moor  to  feel  hurt,  if  a  smile  was  excited  , 
"  in  the  House  by  the  uncertainty  he  had 
f'  evince  don  his  own  motion,  as  to  whether 
fi  the  letter  for  which  he  moved  was  to  or  ' 
"  from  the  Secretary  at  War'.     He  thought  j 
*'  it  more  regular  for  the  Commission  to  go  j 
*f  on  and  do  its  functions,   and  afterwards  j 
"  for  the  hon.  gent,  to  come  forward  with  I 
"  his  motion,  if  he  should  then  deem  it  ne-   j 

"  cessary. Mr.  Robson  explained,  that  j 

H  the  motion  was  written  la  the  sense  in  j 
<c  which  he  wished  to  have  it  put,  but  the  i 
"  hand- writing  not  being  the  most  legible  j 
"  he  had  inadvertently  read   one  word  for 

ee  tho    other. Mr.  Hiley  Addington 

"  still  pressed  for  an  answer.  Could  the 
(<  House,  he  asked,  enter  into  the  inquiry 
"  when  there  was  a  Parliamentary  Cqmmis- 

f*  sion    actually    sitting  ? Mr.  Robson 

"  thought  he  had  made  out  a  strong  case 
"  for  inquiry.  If  the  letter  he  had  moved 
f  for  had  been  attended  to,  there  would 
*f  have  been  an  absolute  saving  of  100  per 

f<  cent,    to  the   public. Mr.  Calcraft 

"  thought  there  never  was  a  case  on  which  a 
f'  motion  for  the  previous  question  could  so 
<s  properly  be  pat.  Unless  suspicions"  were 
"  entertained  of  the  Commissioners,  he  did 
''  not  see  how  the  House  could  proceed  far-* 
"  ther.  It  had  delegated  jts  authority  for 
''  the  present  to  those  Commissioners,  and 
f*  till  there  was  some  ground  made  out,  that 
"  they  were  not  doing  what  was  right,  he 
'■'  thought  it  would  be  improper  to  interfere 
"   v.  ith  their  proceedings,  and  should  there- 

f  tore  move  the  previous  question. Mr. 

('  Bastard  could  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
*c  gent,  that  inquiry  in  that  House  should 
''  stop,  because  inquiry  happened  to  be 
"  gf'm»  ou  elsewhere.  He  did  not  think 
"  that  parliament  by  delegating  its  power  to 
V  a  Cominission,  did  thereby  preclude  itself 
»'  from  adverting  to  the  subject  it  it  thought 

"  proper. Mr.  Robson   was  win    that 

"  the  hon.  gent,  had  not  been  in  the  House 
l*  to  move  the  previous  question  upon  his 
"  first  motion.  By  moving  for  the  pre\  ions 
"  question  the  House  would  put  itself  in  the 
<*  situation  of  having  ordered  one  paper, 
"  which  was  of  no  use,  unless  explained  by 
"  those  which  there  was  now  a  disposition 
"  to  refuse.  To  say,  continued  the  lion. 
"  gent,  that  a  commissioner  is  equ.d  to  a 
"  member  of  parliament  is  ridiculous.  Are 
'  there  fiot  men  in  this  House  as  good  as 


"  any  commissioners  can  be  ?  All  I  ask  for 
"  is  two  or  three  short  letters  which  a  clerk 
"  can  copy  out  in  half  an  hour.  Give  me 
"  but  these,  and  I  "will  take  upon  me  to 
"  prove  that  there  has  been  a  corrupt  and 
"  profligate  profusion  in  a  branch  of  our  ex- 
"  penditure  which  has  cost  the  country  10 
"  or  12  millions,  and  I  pledge  my  character 
"  as  a  member  of  parliament  to  do  it.  What 
"  am  I  to  think,  Sir,  when  the  Treasury 
"  Bench  start  up  and  move  the  previous 
'.'  question  on  such  an  occasion?  I  am  re- 
"  solved  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  day 
"  after  day,  till  I  see  that  there  is  no  in  ten - 
"  tion  to  keep  the  public  accounts  private. 
"  And  this  at  a  time,  Sir,  when  the  people 
"  of  England  are  loaded  with  new  and  into- 
"  lerable  burthens,  and  when  every  man  is 
"  called  on  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood, 
"  and  to  deliver  up  the  last  guinea  from  his 
"  bureau  for  the  defence  of  the  country ! 
"  Surely,  upon  cool  reflection  the  hon.  gent. 
"  (Mr.  Calcraft)  will  withdraw  his  motion* 

"  Mr.  Calcraft  said  that  nobody  was 

x*  morefondof  inquiry  than  hewas,  anditwas 
"  because  an  inquiry  was  actually  going  on, 
"  that  he  thought  it  proper  to  move  the  pre- 
11  vious  question.  He  advised  the  hon.  gent. 
"  to  give  his  papers  to  the  Commissioners 
"■  who  might  make  a  Report  upon  them. 
"  Had  he  been  in  the  House  when  the  first 
"  question  was  put,  he  should  certainly  have 

"  moved  the  previous  question  upon  it. 

"  Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  he  felt  himself 
"  justified  in  supporting  the  previous  ques- 
"  tion  moved  by  his  hon.  friend,  specifically 
"  on  the  grounds  that  the  hon.  gent,  had 
"  not  satisfied  the  House  as  to  the  nature  of 
"  the  papers  for  which  he  had  moved.  In 
f*  supporting  the  previous  question,  how- 
ft  ever,  he  desired  expressly  to  disclaim  any 
"  wish  of  precluding  inquiry,  or  any 'denial 
"  of  the  undoubted  right  of  every  member 
"  of  that  House  to  move  for  any  papers  he 
"  might  think  necessary.  But  the  question 
"  of  right  was  one  thing,  and  the  expedien- 
"  cy  rif  exercising  that  right  in  all  cases, 
"  quite  another:  there  might  be  many 
"  rights  unquestionable  in  the  possession  of 
"  manvmen,  but  there  were  many  cases  in 
"  which  it  might  be  wise  and  expedient  to 
'■  dispense  with  "the  exercise  of  ifhem.  The 
"  present  he  conceived  to  be  one  of  those 
'.'■  cases:  but  bv  opposing  thehon.  member's 
"  wishes  on  this  occasion,  he  by  no  means 
•'  meant  to  preclude  him  from  the  fullest  in- 
"  formation  he  should  feel  it  necessary  to 
"  demand  upon  this  subject  at  a  future  day, 
'■  when  those  Commissioners  should  have 
"  finished  their  inquiry,  to  which,  under 
"  the  authority  they  possessed  of  examining 
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ev"dence  upon  oath,  they  were  more  com- 
petent to  accomplish  than  any  inquiry  that 

:  could  be  carried  on  by  that  House. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  stand  up  in  defence  of  a  gent,  who,  he 
'  was  convinced,  was  desirous  of  doing  good 
'  to  the  public,   and  who  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported in  his  honest  endeavours  to  do  his 
:  duty,  and  was  of  opinion  he  had  made  out 

his  case. Mr.  Robson   asserted    that 

there  would  have  been  a  saving  of  100  per 

cent,  on  the  transaction,  if  the  letter  he 

moved  for  had  been  attended  to.     Surely, 

Sir,   said  the  hon.  gent,  this  case  is  clear 

enough !  My  motion  seems  to  cut  upon 

both  parties,  the  goers  out  and  the  comers 

in.     The  previous  question  is  a  tiling  that 

I  hold  cheap.     In   my  motion  four  years 

ago  respecting  the  i  ]<).  10.  business,  when 

I  wanted  to  see  the  Bid-book,  I  was  met 

with  the  previous  question.     The  motion 

on  the  10th  Report  was  also  attempted  to 

be  done   away  by  the  previous  question  -; 

that  famous  Report  which  has  excited  the 

attention  of  all  Europe,  nay,  I  might  say 

of  all  the  world.     My  motion  then  did 

good,  and  this  will  also  do  good  ;   for  ever 

:  since  that  time  government  acceptances 

:  have  been  regulariypaid. — He  then  moved 

:  for  a  Copy  of  proposals  transmitted  by  the 

:  Barrack  Master  of  the  Sandown  Division 

:  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  on   the  part  of 

:  Mr.   James   Day,    of   Brading,    for   the 

building  of  a  Barrack  at  Brading. Mr. 

Rose  thought  it  would  have  been  much 
:  the  better  way,  if  the  hon.  gent,  had  stated 
'  to  the  Commissioners  what  had  come  to 

:  his  knowledge  about  this  business. 1 

'  Mr. Bourne  agreed  with  the  last  speaker, 
'  and  observed,  that  those  Commissioners 
:  had  greater  powers  in  this  respect  than  the 
'  House  itself,  as  they  could  examine  upon 

[  oath. Mr.  Calcraft  said,  that  as  all 

'•  the  objects  could  be  obtained  by  the  Cora- 
'■  missioners,  he  should  move  the  previous 

'  question    on    this    motion   also. Mr. 

:  Paulc  said,  that  his  hon.  friend  had  given 
'  sufficient  grounds  for  his  motion,   by  sta- 

•  ting  that  a  clerk  could  copy  out  in  half  an 
'■  hour  what  would  enable  him  to  prove  that 

'  gross  frauds  had  been  committed. Mr. 

:  Bastard  said,  as  the  hon.  gent,  had  stated 
'  that  100  per  cent,  might  be  saved,  he 
■  thought  that  a  sufficient  ground.  He 
'  wished  to  know  what  security  we  had  that 

•  the  public  would  not  continue  to  pay  this 
'■  sum,  till  the  Commissioners  had  reported 
r  upon  it. — — Mr.  Huskisson,  as  the  hon. 
'  gent,  had  stated  that  the  granting  a  few 
1  papers  woidd  enable  him  to  prove  such 
:  gross  abuses,  thought  i  i  wo  dd  not  be 
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"  right  to  wait  till  the  Commissioners  might 
"  have  leisure  to  inquire  into   the  business. 

"  Lord  H.  Petty  said,  that  as  the  lion. 

"  gent,  had  now  assigned  some  reason  for  his 
"  motion,  he  shoald  consent  with  the  leave 
f  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Calcraft)  that  the 
'.'  previous  question  should  be  withdrawn. 

" Mr.  Huskisson  wished    the    hon. 

"   mover  would  state  the  object  for  which  he 

','  moved  for  these  papers. Mr.  Robson 

"  then  confessed,  that  the  shameful  waste 
'.'  of  money  he  complained  of  was  not  only 
"  in  building  the  barracks,  but; in  the  rent 
"  of  the    barns,   which   might   have   been 

"  got  for   a  quarter   of    the    money. 

"  Sir  J.  Newpokt  said,  this  was  quite  a 
"  different  thing:  the  motion  was  about 
'i  building  barracks,  while  the  meaning  of 
<c  the  [hon.  gent,  was  about  renting  barns. 
"  He  thought  the  hon.  member  should  stat6 
"  what  object  he  had  in  view,  as  the  House 
■"  could  never  get  through  their  business.  If 
"  every  individual  member  might  move  for 
'•'  whatever  papers  he  pleased,  without  as- 
"  signing  any  reason,  and  if  the  House  were 
'■'  to  consider   themselves  always  bound  to 

"  grant  papers  when  moved  for. Mr.  W. 

"  Smith  suggested  to  the  hon.  mover,  that 
"  he  had  better  withdraw  his  motions  for 
""  the  present,  and  bring  them  forward  in  a 
"  more  distinct  form  on  an  early  day,  sup- 

"  pose   on  Monday. Mr.  Robson    re- 

"  fused,  and  said  he  should  be  content  if  his 
"  motion  were  put  upon  the  Journals,  as  it 
"  would      then     be      upon     record     that 

"  he,   at  least,  had  done  his  duty. 

"  Mr.  Yansittart  begged  the  hon.  gent. 
"  would  give  the  House  some  explanation 
"  why  he  wished  for  these  papers  ?  He 
"  might  understand  his  o»vn  motions,  but 
"  certainly  he  had  not  succeeded  in  making 

"  him  understand    them. Mr.  Robson 

'.'  said,  he  had  already  explained  himself 
"  sufficiently  ;  he  would  not  submit  to  be 
"  examined  and  questioned  as  if  he  was 
"  a  witness  at  the  bar  :  as  a  member  of  par- 
"  liamenr  he  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity 
"  to  wait  upon  any  set  of  Commissioners, 
"  standing  in  a  hall,  going  up  one  stair-case 
"  and  down  another   in  pursuit   of  them. 

"  Lord    H.   Petty    thought,    that    if 

"  the  hon.  gent's,  sense  ot  the  dignity  of 
"  a  member  of  parliament  would  not  allow 
"  him  to  answer  a  question  put  to  him  in 
"  that  House,  or  to  explain  why  he  brought 
"  forward  motions,  the  House  would  proba- 
"  bly  think  it  was  agreeable  to  their  dignity, 
'*  as  members  of  parliament,  not  to  give  any 
"  countenance  to  such  motions.  He  should 
"  therefore  again  move  the  previous  ques- 
"  tion. Itlr.  W.  Smith   took  notice  of 
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"  what  fell  from  the  hon.  mover,  "  that  he 
"  only  wished  to  have  his  motions  on  the 
"  Journals."  This  certainly  was  not  a  suf- 
"  ricient  reason  for  the  House  agreeing  to 
"  them.  He  thought  the  best  way  would 
'•'  be  at  once  to  move  the  previous  question 
"  upon  all  the  motions.  The  previous  ques- 
"  tion  was   then  agreed  to  upon  this  ques- 

','  tion. Mr.  Roeson  then  moved  for  a 

','  "  Copy  of  the  answer  (if  any)  that  was 
"  given,  or  communicated  to  Mr.  James 
"  Day,  in  consequence  of  his  making  pro- 
"  posais  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  for  the 
'•'  building  of  a  barrack  atBrading  in  the 
"  Isle  of  Wight;  and,  if  no  answer  was 
"  given,  information  to  that,  effect."  Also, 
"  "  A  List  of  the  several  Barns  rented  by 
"  Government  and  used  as  Barracks  in  the 
"  division  of  Sandown  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of 
"  Wight,  specifying  the  rent  now  weekly  or 
"  annually  paid  for  each  Barn,  and  also  spe- 
"  cifying  the  precise  time  when  any  altera- 
"  tion  (if  any)  in  the  rent  of  the  said  Barns 
'.'  took   place."     Upon   these  the  previous 

*'  question  was  also  put  and  carried." 

"  Mr.  Rose  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
"  business  would  make  its  way  into  the  pub- 
'•'  Jic  prints." 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  ended  the  debate.  The 
first  paper  (a  paper  of  no  use  without  the 
rest)  was  ordered  to  be  produced ;  but,  all 
the  others,  all  those  that  were  necessary  to 
bring  the  abuse  to  light,  were,  in  effect,  re- 
fused; and,  Mr.  Robson  stood  represented, 
as  far  as  the  proceeding  could  so  represent 
liim,  as  a  person  who  had  brought  forward 
an  unfounded  complaint.  But,  before  we 
proceed  to  further  remarks,  let  us  attend  to 
the  sequel  pf  this  proceeding.  When  the 
•  •'  previous  question''  was  moved  by  Mr. 
CAtcnAFT  (a  person  in  the  Office  of  Ord- 
nance, observe),  Mr.  Robson,  as  you  will 
have  seen,  r^niipded  the  ministers,  that  the 
proceedings  upon  thp  occasion  of  the  Jill). 
10s.  bill  of  exchange  had  taught  him  to  hold 
previous  questions  very  cheap  ;  and  you  will 
remember,  that,  upon  that  occasion,  after 
having  been  called  upon  to  retract  his  words; 
after  his  words  had  been  taken  down  :  after 
he  had  been  actually  threatened  with  the 
censure  nf  the  House,  unless  he  retracted  and 
fogged  pardon  of  the  House,  he  made  good 
his  charge,  aj)d,  reduced  the  njinister  (one 
ot  the  present  cabinet)  to  the  necessity  of 
acknowledging,  '  that  the  charge  was  just, 
and  of  getting  rid  of  inquiry  by  a  "  pre* 
"  yious  question."  Of  this,  as  you  will 
have  se?n,  Mr.  Robson  rernincd  the  mo- 
\irti(  tha  previous  question,  predicting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  similar  fate,  would  at- 
tend the  present  attempt  to  defeat  his  ia.:d<:- 


ble  purposes ;   and,   accordingly,  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  the2Jst  instant,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  the 
very  person  who  had  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition  against  Mr. Robson' smotion,came 
to  the  House,   and  himself  moved  for  those 
very  papers,  which  he  had  before  represent- 
ed as  improper  to  be  called  for.     But,  let  us 
take  his  words,  as  given  in   the   Morning 
Chronicle  news-paper  of  this  day,    the  22d 
of  May  :     "  Lord  Henry  Petty  rose  and 
"  observed,  that  before  he  proceeded  to  the 
"  statement  of  the  business  of  which   he 
"  had  given  notice,  he  trusted  the  House 
"  would  indulge  him  with    their  attention 
"  for  a  few  moments,  while  he  said  some- 
"  thing  respecting  what  had  lately  passed  in 
"  the  House  concerning  the  Barrack  Depart- 
"  ment.     It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
"  the  House  that  when  the  honorable  gen- 
"  tleman  behind  (Mr.  Robson)  brought  for* 
"  ward,  some  motions  on  that  subject,  one 
"  of  them  had  been  agreed  to,    while  the 
"  previous  question  had  been   moved   and 
"  carried  with  respect  to  the  others.     This, 
"  the  House    would    recollect,    had  been 
"  done  in  the  absence  of  all  explanation,  aS 
"  to  the  object  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
"  man  had  in  view,  that  was  intelligible  to 
"  him,  or,   he  believed,  that  could  be  in- 
"  telligible  to  any  peron  in  the  House.     He 
"  had  moved  the  previous  question  with  a 
'*  view  to  induce  the  honorable   gentleman 
"  to  comeforivard  with  the  necessary  itifor- 
"  motion,   and  also  with  the  intention,  in 
"  case  he  should  still  refuse,  to  examine  in- 
"  to  the   business   himself,  and  find  it  out 
"  either   with  or  without  assistance.     He 
"  now  flattered  himself  that  he  had  disco- 
"  vered  the   object  of  these  motions.     He 
<(  found    that    they   related  to  transactions 
*'  which  took  place  in  1805,  respecting  the 
"  barns  hired  as  barracks  in  the  division  of 
"  Sandown   Bay,   in  the    Isle   of    Wight, 
"  which  were  paid  for  at  a  very  extravu- 
"  gant  rate,   when  a  building  for  barracks 
"  was  offered  at  a  much  more  reasonable  ex- 
"  pense.     He  would,  therefore,  under  these 
"  circumstance-,   move  all  the  motions  of 
"  the     honorable    gentleman,     respecting 
"  which  the  previous  question  had  been  be- 
"  fore  carried,  and  also  add  a  new  motion, 
"  which  would  relate  to  the  barrack-Master, 
"  who,  it  appeared,  had  hired  these  barns 
"  at  an  extravagant  rent,  and  made  an  im- 
"  par per  report  with  regard  to   the  building 
f*  offered  as  a  barrack.     It  was  right  that  he 
"  should  be  called  upon  to  explain  his  con- 
"  duct  wit!>  respect  to  this  transaction.    He 
"  concluded  by  moving  for  all  the  papers  that 
"  -Mr.  Hobs  on  had  before  mowed  tor,  and 
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"  the  motion  was  carried  without  a  divi- 
*'  sion;"  to  which  you,  Gentlemen,  will, 
doubtless,  add  the  observation,  that  by  a 
voice,  equally  unanimous,  these  identical 
motions  had  been  rejected  only  tour  days  be- 
fore !  Upon  this  motion  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Robson  observed, 
"  that  when  he  had  before  made  these  mo- 
"  tions,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the 
"  House  and  to  the  country,  as  a  member 
"  of  parliament,  to  call  their  attention  to 
"  an  affair  that  highly  deserved  it.  And  now, 
"  after  some  days  had  elapsed,  and  the  af- 
"  fair  was  in  the  mouths  of  every  body,  the 
"  minister,  who  had  before  moved  the 
"  previous  question,  came  down  to  the 
"  House  and  moved  for  them  himself ;"  but, 
as  Mr.  Robson  further  observed,  some 
apology  was,  upon  this  occasion,  necessary, 
if  not  to  him,  at  least  to  the  House.  To 
which  Lord  Henry  Petty  replied,  mat, 
when  the  papers  were  before  moved  for,  a 
sufficient  notice  had  not  been  given,  and 
that  no  grounds  were  laid  for  their  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Robson  rejoined;  said  "  that 
"  he  had  given  notice  on  the  Tuesday  of  the 
"  motion  that  he  made  on  the  following 
"  Friday,  that,  as  to  grounds,  he  had 
'*  very  distinctly  stated,  that  his  object  in 
"calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
'*  subject,  was,  that  double  the  money  had 
M  been  expended,  in  the  case  referred  to, 
"  that  ought  to  have  been  expended;  and 

K  that" but  here  he  was  CALLED 

TO  ORDER  by  tie  Speaker,  upon  the 
ground,  that  he  had  spoken  before  in  the 
debate ! 

In  observing  upon  these  proceedings, 
Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  that  presents 
itself,  is,  the  doctrine  as  to  notices  of 
motions  ;  and,  you  will,  doubtless,  observe, 
that  the  giving  of  notices  at  all,  upon  any 
subject,  is  of  quite  modern  invention  j  that 
it  never  was  heard  of  until  of  late  years  ; 
that,  if  the  intentions  of  all  parties  were 
right  and  fair,  there  could  be  no  one  to  desire 
any  such  thing ;  and,  that  if  ail  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  regularly  attend  in  their 
places,  as  in  duty  they  are  hound,  there  can 
be  no  use  whatever  for  a  notice.  Besides, 
to  insist  upon  notices  of  motions  is  greatly  and 
most  dangerously  to  abridge  the  powers  of 
individual  members  of  parliament  ;  may 
there  not  au  emergency  arise,  when  the 
safety  of  the  state  may  depend  upon  the 
instantaneous  making  of  a  motion  ?  Nay, 
do  we  not  daily  see  the  ministers  making 
motions  without  any  notice  at  all  ?  And, 
indeed,  notices,  of  motions  are  entirely  un- 
known to  the  laws  and  orders  of  the  House, 
in  which  we  nave  heard  this  very  important 
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motion  of  Mr.  Robson  set  aside  upon  the 
alleged  ground,  in  part,  at  least,  of  a  want 
of  notice.  But,  as  Mr.  Robson  himself 
observed,  a  notice  zvas  given  in  this  case, 
and  that,  too,  four  days  before  the  motion 
was  made.  Surely  four  days  were  enough  to 
afford  time  for  preparation  !  One  would 
have  thought,  that  the  minister  of  finance 
would  have  panted  for  the  moment,  when 
some  one  should  point  out  to  him  how  the 
public  money  might  be  saved,  at  the  time 
when  he  himself  was  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince us  that  it  gave  him  so  much  pain  to  be 
compelled  to  add  to  our  taxes  !  At  the  time 
when  he  was  raising  the  rate  of  the  Income 
Tax  to  ten  per  centum  ;  was  proposing  a  tax 
upon  the  raw  material  of  our  manufactories, 
and  was  proposing  a  tax  upon  beer  brewed 
in  private-houses  !  At  a  time  when  Mr. 
Fox  was  declaring,  that,  such  was  the  stai-s 
of  our  pecuniary  concerns,  that  the  ministry 
were  *'  driven  to  impose  taxes  that  must 
"  affect  the  prosperity  of  some  branch  or 
"  other  of  our  commerce  !" 

The  next  thing  that  calls,  and  it  most' 
loudly  calls,  for  your  attention,  is,  the 
demand  for  "  grounds,"  whereon  to  foun'd  a 
motion.  With  respect  to  which,  on  no  trans- 
action that  occurs  to  me  at  present,  can  anjr 
"explanation"  as  to  the  "  object"  "ef  a  mo- 
tion be  demanded  from  the  mover,  consis- 
tently with  the  idea  which  we  have  always 
been  taught  to  entertain  of  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  what  object,  other  than  that  of 
a  desire  to  know  hoir  it  has  been  expended, 
need  any  member  state  as  the  ground  of  a 
motion  ?  It  is  not  as  a  right,  or  a  privilege, 
that  we  ought  to  regard  this  ;  but,  as  a  duty, 
as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  And,  when  a 
member  moves  for  an  inquiry  of  this  sort, 
upon  what  ground  can  any  one  pretend  to 
call  him  to  account  as  to  the  object  that  he 
has  in  view  ?  And  where,  Gentlemen,  is 
the  right  which  any  one  possesses  of  inquiring 
into  his  motives,  seeing,  that  unless  he  does 
make  such  inquiries,  he  is  guilty  of  a 
manifest  breach  of  his  first  and  greatest 
duty  }  Perhaps  we  shall  be  told,  that  the 
amount  of  the  whole  of  the  Public  Expendi- 
ture is  annually  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  that  there  Mr.  Robson 
ought  to  have  looked  for  information.  Such 
an  account,  that  is  to  say,  the  account  of  the 
forgoing  year,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  laid  before 
the  House  on,  or  before,  the  25th  of  March 
in  each  year  ;  and,  1  must  confess,  that  this 
account  ought  to  convey  some  information  ; 
but,  Gentlemen,  this  amount  is  a  lumping 
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one  ;  it  lies  in  a  very  small  compass,  and,  as 
to  the  immediate  object  of  our  attention, 
the  whole  bf  the  Barrack-Expenditure,  the 
whole  of  the  immense  sum  drawn  from  us 
on  account  of  Barracks,  is  accounted  for  in 
one  single  line,  thus,  and  even  in  one  single 
word,  thus  : 

"BARRACKS  -  l,;86,CM8l." 
This  is  all  that  Mr.  Robson  would  have 
•found  in  the  account  for  the  year  1805  ; 
and,  what  shall  we  say  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  would  be  satisfied 
with  this  ?  Who,  merely  by  looking  at 
this,  should  pretend  that  he  had  "  watched 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  ?" 
From  this  account  how  was  Mr.  Roeson, 
or  any  body  else,  to  know,  or  even  to  guess 
how  the  money  had  been  expended  ?  What 
cheeky  does  such  a  document  form  to  a  waste- 
ful expenditure  ?  It  must  be  manifest  to 
you,  that  it  forms  no  check  at  all ;  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  member  to 
inquire  how  this  enormous  sum  of  more 
than  a  million  and  three  quarters  was  ex- 
pended upon  barracks  in  one  year  ;  or  that, 
if  this  be  not  his  duty,  he  can  be  of  no  use  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

There  was  one  argument,  Gentlemen, 
which  was  used  against  MrRoBsox  upon  the 
first  occasion,  which  must  not  here  be  over- 
looked} to  wit;  that  the  affairs  of  the  Bar- 
rack-Office being  now  before  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Military  Inquiry,  there  could  be 
no  occasion  for  any  such  matters  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  which  argu- 
ment was  urged  with  great  vehemence  and 
with  an  air  of  triumph  by  Lokd  Henry 
Petty.  Of  the  dangerousness  of  this  doc- 
trine one  never  can  speak  too  often,  nor  in 
terms  too  strong;  but,  Gentlemen,  how 
comes  it,  that  this  argument,  which  was  so 
good  on  the  Friday,  was  good  for  nothing 
at  all  on  the  next  Wednesday  ?  For,  you 
.will  observe,  that  this  same  Commission  was 
full  as  effective  when  Lord  Henry  Petty 
.moved  for  the  papers,  as  it  was  when  Mu, 
Robson  moved  for  them.  There  must,  then, 
one  would  naturally  suppose,  have  occurred 
some  cause  for  this  change  of  doctrine  ;  and, 
I  think,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  Mr. 
Robson  was  not  very  uncharitable  in  impu- 
ting the  change  to  the  impression,  which, 
in  the  interim,  did  evidently  appear  to  have 
been -made  upon  the  mind  of  the  public. 
The  detection  and  exposure  of  this  instance 
of  glaring  inconsistency  is,  however,  of  no 
importance,  when  compared  with  the  doc- 
trine itself,  which  strikes  at  once' at  the  very 
root  of  the  constitution  by  taking  from  indi- 
vidual members  of  parliament,  in  their  ca- 
p.u .-ily  and  in   their  places,  as  members,  to 


begin  and  to  prosecute  inquiries  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The 
minister  (and,  in  this  case,  it  was  Mr.  Pitt) 
appoints  a  list  of  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
in  the  Military  Department;  and,  if  the 
existence  of  this  commission  is  to  take  away 
the  right  of  individual  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  move  for  and  to  pro- 
secute any  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money  in  that  depart- 
ment, there  is,  at  once,  half  the  power  of 
the  members  taken  away ;  for,  at  this  time, 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  army  and  its 
appendages  amounts  to  about  twenty  millions, 
and,  in  the  account  annually  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  this  expenditure  does 
not  occupy  twenty  lines  !  Again  and  again, 
therefore,  I  beg  you,  Gentlemen,  and  I 
beg,  I  beseech,  every  man  in  England,  to 
whom  the  happiness  and  the  honor  of 
England  are,  in  anywise,  dear,  to  reflect 
upon  the  dangerousness  of  this  doctrine. 
Let  it  but  once  be  established ;  only  let 
a  refusal  to  suffer  an  individual  member 
to  inquire ;  let  such  a  refusal,  upon  such  a 
pretext,  once  grow  into  a  precedent,  and 
who  does  not  perceive,  that  we  shall  have 
commissioners  for  every  department,  and, 
that  all  notion  of  a  control  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money  will  be  given  up. 
Let  this  doctrine  be  once  established,  and, 
very  soon  afterwards,  the  ministry  and  their 
boards  of  commissioners  will  know  how  to 
dispense  with  the  House  of  Commons ;' 
and,  indeed,  of  what  use  would  that  House, 
in  such  case,  be  ;  and  what  regard  could  the 
people  have  for  it,  or  what  confidence  could 
they  have  in  it.  Excuse  me,  Gentlemen, 
for  urging  and  re -urging  this  point ;  for, 
compared  with  this,  of  what  importance  to 
us  are  the  disputes  about  Malta  and  Hano- 
ver? The  time,  too,  that  these  commission- 
ers take  to  make  their  inquiries,  and  the 
comparative  secrecy,  with  which  they  con- 
duct them,  are  well  worthy  of  your  consi- 
deration ;  for,  if  it  took  nine  months  mere- 
ly to  report  upon  the  balances  due  from  De 
Lancey  to  the  public,  how  long,  good 
God  !  would  it  have  been  ere  they  had  come 
to  the  contracts  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?  I 
wish  you  to  observe,  too,  that  it  is  provided 
in  the  act  constituting  this  Commission, 
that  none  of  its  members  shall,  during  the 
time  that  they  are  Commissioners,  "  accept 
"  or  hold  any  Civil  office  of  profit,  during 
"  pleasure,  under  His  Majesty."  But,  they 
may  accept  and  hold  such  offices  for  life  j 
and  as  to  military  offices  (which  are  all  held 
during  pleasure),  they  may  accept  and  hold 
as  many  of  them  as  the  king,  or  any  onu 
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under  him,  will  give  them;  and,  just  by 
way  of  illustration,  I  wish  you  to  know, 
that,  since  the  creation  of  this  commission, 
the  first  commissioner,  Major  General  Hil- 
debrand  Oakes  has-  accepted,  and  that  he 
does  now  hold,  the  office  of  Colonel  of  a 
regiment,  worth  from  l,200l.  to  1,5001,  a 
year  !  The  second  commissioner  is  a  Colo- 
nel Beckwith  ;  the  third  is  a  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Drinkwater ;  either  of  whom  may,  of 
course,  accept,  at  any  time,  of  any  military 
office,  depending  for  duration  upon  the  sole 
will  of  the  king,  or  his  advisers. 

Lokd  Henry  Petty,  as  you  have  seen, 
Gentlemen,  seems,  in  his  speech  of  Wed- 
nesday last,  to  say,  that  he  has  taken  up  the 
matter  himself,  because  Mr.  Robson  did  not 
understand  what  he  was  about.  You  have 
read  a  faithful  report  of  the  debate,  Gentle- 
men, just  as  it  took  place ;  and,  do  you 
■think,  that  Mr.  Robson  appeared  not  to  un- 
derstand what  he  ought  to  do  ?  It  is  easy  to 
set  up  a  laugh.  There  is  an  affectation  of 
this  sort,  which  has  been  very  fashionable  ; 
but,  amongst  many  other  foolish  fashions, 
it  is  growing  stale  ;  and,  I  think,  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that,  if,  upon  a  subject  so 
serious,  laughter  was  not  disgusting,  the 
laugh  would  not  be  against  Mr.  Robs  on. 
A  man  of  very  good  sense,  and  even  a  very 
wise  and  a  very  clever  man,  may,  in  the 
haste  of  delivery,  use  the  word  to  instead  of 
from  ;  and  may,  even  from  his  laudable  anx- 
iety, be  for  a  moment,  confused  3  but  what 
is  this  compared  to  such  an  instance  of  gla- 
ring, of  ....  I  would  fain  not,  but  I  must, 
call  it  peurile  inconsistency,  as  that  exhibited 
in  the  conduct  of  Lord  Henry  Petty,  who, 
after  having  spoken  against  the  production 
of  the  papers  on  the  Friday,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Military  Commission  was 
sitting,  came,  on  the  next  Wednesday,  and 
moved  for  those  identical  papers  himself,  the 
said  Commsssion  being  still  sitting  ?  And, 
here,  Gentlemen,  I  must  repeat  to  you  his 
words  3  I  must  save  you  the  trouble  of  re- 
ferring back  to  them,  and  must  beg  you  to 
mark,  and  to  retain  them  in  your  minds. 
He  said,  that,  "  if  the  honourable  gent. 
(<  had  done  him  the  honour  to  make  the 
"  slightest  communication  to  him  of  his 
V  wishes  or  intentions  upon  the  subject,  he 
"  believed  he  should  have  been  able  to  have 
"  satisfied  the  hon.  gent,  that  his  motion 
"  for  papers  and  the  purpose  he  had  avow  - 
"  ed,  were  rendered  unnecessary,  by  ano- 
"  ther  arrangement  which  had  already  taken 
"  place.  As  the  hon.  gent,  had  not  thought 
<c  proper  so  to  do,  he  would  beg  leave  to 
"  say  now,  that,  although  he  saw  no  objee- 
<!  tion   whatever  to  the  production  of  the 
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"  papers  named  in  the  hon.  gent's,  motion, 
cc  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  House  had 
"  already  appointed  Commissioners,  for  the 
"  very  purpose  of  the  investigation  avowed 
"  by  the  hon.  member  as  his  object,  and  had 
"  delegated  to  them  its  authority  to  inquire, 
"  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  concerning 
"  exery  expenditure  in  the  Barrack,  as  well 
"  as  other  Military  Departments  ;  which 
"  Commissioners  were  proceeding  with  all 
"  the  expedition  in  their  power,  consistent- 
*.'  ly  with  the  nature  of  the  subjects  referred 
"  to  their  examination  ;  he  would  put  it  to 
"  the  good  sense  of  the  hon.  gent,  whether 
"  it  would  not  be  much  more  orderly  and 
"  consistent  with  the  regular  proceedings  of 
"  parliament,  first,  to  await  the  Report  of 
"  those  Commissioners,  or  to  communicate 
"  to  them  any  information  that  could  aid  or 
*'  accelerate  their  inquiry,  before  he  pro- 
"  ceeded  to  call  upon  the  House  to  institute 
"  another  inquiry,  to  proceed  at  the  same 
"  time,  and  upon  the  very  same  subject. 
"  He  would  submit  to  the  hon.  gent,  whe- 
"  ther  it  was  a  proper,-  whether  it  was  adis- 
"  creet,  procedure,  while  a  Parliamentary 
"  Commission  was  occupied  in  this  very  in- 
"  quiry,  to  supersede  the  authority  delegated 
"  to  them,  without  any  alledged  ground  of 
"  imputation  upon  their  proceedings,  and 
"  to  move  for  another  inquiry  upon  the 
"  same  topic  If,  indeed,,  when  they  should 
"  make  their  Report,  the  hon.  member 
"  should  find  any  just  cause  to  complain  of 
"  their  negligence,  or  partiality,  or  unne- 
"  ee.ssary  delay,  it  would  be  competent  to 
"  him  to  call  upon  the  House  for  the  inqui-r 
f*  ry  now  proposed  ;  but  until  such  an  occa-. 
"  sion  should  occur,  he  hardly  could  conceive 
"  the  House  would  be  disposed  to  comply. 
"  with   the  hon.  gent's,  wishes  for  such  an 

"  inquin/." -Yet,   tin's  same  gentleman, 

who  could  give  such  a  lesson  upon  good  sense, 
order,  regularity,  propriety,  discretion,  and 
consistency,  all  which,  on  the  Friday,  were 
so  directly  opposed  to  the  production  of  the 
papers,  could,  aye,  and  he  actually  did, 
come,  into  the  same  seat,  and  looked  the 
same  persons  in  the  face,  and  moved  him-; 
self  for  the  production  of  those  very  same 
papers!  This  Lord  Henry  Petty  is,  Gen- 
tlemen, the  representative  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  which  learned  body  have,  too, 
the  honour  to  claim  him  as  a  member; 
whence,  in  conjunction  with  what  you  have 
just  seen,  you  may,  I  think,  pretty  safely 
conclude,  that  a  man  may  swagger  about  a 
long  while  in  a  black  gown  and  a  four  cor- 
nered cap  without  acquiring  many  of  the  fa- 
culties of  a  conjuror.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
mere  knack  of  making  speeches,  the  mere 
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knack  of  twirling  off  strings  of  sentences,  is 
no  mark  whatever  of  superiority  of  mind; 
but  is,  very  frequently,  a  mark  of  the  con- 
trary; heads,  like  other  things,  being,  in  ge- 
neral, empty  in  proportion  to  the  noise  that 
they  make.  By  the  fools  and  the  sycophants 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  Mr.  Pitt  has  been 
compared  to  Cicero  and  Mr.  Fox  to  De- 
mosthenes, these  being  the  two  most  fa- 
mous orators  of  antiquity.  What  they  might 
be  besides  talkers,  whether  they  contributed 
to  the  prosperity,  or  the  ruin,  of  their  coun- 
tries respectively,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  diffi- 
cult precisely  to  ascertain  ;  but,  as  to  ours, 
we  know,  that,  under  the  sway  of  Mr.  Ci- 
cero, we  have,  as  Mr.  Demosthenes  him- 
self tells  us,  been  brought  into  the  last  stages 
of  national  distress,  and,  indeed,  without  his 
telling  us  of  it  we  know  it  very  well ;  and, 
what  is  quite  disheartening,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive the  least  sign  of  Mr.  Demosthenes's 
intention  to  do  better  than  his  famed  prede- 
cessor, whose  debts,  however,  Mr.  Demost- 
henes has,  with  great  liberality,  called  upon 
us  to  pay.  Let  us  be  no  longer  thus  amused, 
then;  let  us  no  longer  be  the  sport  of  this 
sort  of  brotherhood  amongst  the  pretenders 
to  superiority  of  mind.  Let  us  ask  for  the 
prtof  of  their  superiority :  let  us  inquire 
whether  our  country  has  increased  in  domes- 
tic happiness  and  in  consequence  abroad, 
while  it  has  been  in  their  hands  ;  and,  if  we 
find,  that  it  has  decreased  in  both,  let  us  turn 
with  contempt  from  their  pretended  superio- 
rity- To  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  nation  demands  great  talents ; 
talents  such  as  few  men,  comparatively 
speaking,  possess ; .  but,  not  the  talent  of 
public  speaking,  which,  though  it  may  serve 
to  gloss  over  bad  measures,  can  be  of  no  use 
whatever  '  in  the  conceiving  or  adopting  of 
good  measures ;  and,  as  to  a  member  of 
parliament,  as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  relates  to 
inquiries  into  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  allthat  he  need  possess,  are, 
common  sense,  commdn  industry,  and  com- 
mon honesty,  which  last  ingredient  is,  as  to 
all  the  purposes  for  wKich  a  member  of  par- 
liament is  sent  to  the  House,  worth  much 
more  than  the-  combined  talents  of  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
done  honour  to  yourselves  in  sending  Mr. 
Robson  to  parliament;  it  is  the  duty  of 
us  all  to  support  him  in  his  laudable  efforts, 
by  all  the  means  in  our  power;  it  is  our 
duty  to  stand  by  him,  to  lend  him  our  assis- 
tance, to  join  him  in  his  combat  against  the 
brotherhood  of  placemen  by  trade,  who, 
wh-'ther  in  or  out,  will  always  support  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  that  exist,  and  who, 
though  they  may  hale  one  another,  though 
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they  may  seek  the  destruction  of  each  other, 
will,  at  any  time,  suspend  their  animosi- 
ties, and  most  cordially  combine  to  keep 
down,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy,  any 
man,  who,  they  are  convinced,  has  the  good 
of  his  country  at  heart. 

There  remains  one  other  part  of  Lord 
Henry  Petty's  speech,  Gentlemen,  to 
which  I  am  desirous  of  drawing  your  atten- 
tion ;  I  mean  that,  wherein  he  conveys  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  Mr.  Robson's 
not  having  made  a  previous  communication 
to  hint,  with  regard  to  the  object  of  his  mo- 
tion. What !  is  it  come  to  this,  then  ?  is 
it  become  ;  is  it  actually  become  the  custom 
for  members  of  parliament  to  wait  upon  the 
minister,  and  know  his  pleasure,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  his  opinion,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
making  a  motion  before  they  make  such 
motion  ?  Is  it  really  true,  that  the  mi- 
nister ;  that  a  person  appointed  by  the 
king ;  that  a  servant  of  the  king,  is  to 
be  consulted  by  a  member  of  parliament 
before  such  member  can  make  a  motion 
in  his  place  in  the  House  ?  What  shall 
we  hear  next  ?  Where  is  this  to  end  ? 
What  are  members  of  parliament  finally  to 
become  ?  If  in  one  case,  so  in  all  cases  is 
this  doctrine  sound  ;  and  then,  Gentlemen, 
let  me  ask  you  how  we  can,  without  the 
most  shameful  mockery,  the  most  gross  in- 
sult to  our  own  understandings,  affect  to  re- 
gard the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  the  "  guardians  of  the  public 
"  purse?"  It  is  their  business  to  watch  the 
ministers,  and,  if  they  can  make  no  mo- 
tion for  inquiry  into  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  without  previously  stating 
teir  object  to  those  ministers  and  obtaining 
their  consent  to  such  motion,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  no  useful  motion  of  that  sort  will 
ever  be  made  ?  Mr.  Robson  acted  as  he 
ought ;  he  came  forward  upon  the  ground 
of  right  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  he  firmly  stood  upon  that  ground  j 
the  public,  seeing  that  his  cause  was  their 
cause,  stood  by  him ;  the  press  (I  allude 
particularly  and  with  hearty  approbation  to 
the  Courier,  the  Independent  Whig, 
the  Morning  Herald,  and  the  Morning 
Advertiser)  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
public ;  and  the  result  has,  thus  far,  been 
what  every  honest  man  wished  it  to  be. 

But,  Gentlemen,  in  our  anxiety  to  main- 
tain the  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Rob- 
son  has  undertaken  this  inquiry,  we.  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  matter  of  the  inquiry 
itself.  You  have  seen,  that  Mr.  Robson, 
probably  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  complex- 
ity, has  begun  with  one  small  point  of  tho 
Barrack-oth.ce  abuses,  namely,  the  rent  of 
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barns,  used  as  barracks,    in  Sandown-Bay 
Division,  in   the  Isle  of  Wight  j  and  you 
have  heard  him  state,  that  double  the  money 
was  paid  for  such  barns  that  ought  to  have 
been  paid  for  them.     But,  what  would  you 
think,  Gentlemen,  if  it  should  appear,  that 
Jive  times  as  much  had  been  paid,    in  this 
case,  as  ought  to  have  been  paid  ?     What 
would  you  think,  if  it  should  appear,  that 
we  have  been  paying  for  each  barn  annually 
as  much  as  the  fee  simple  of  the  barn  is 
worth  r  What  would  you  think,  if  it  should 
appear,  that  we  have  been  paying  annually 
for  each  barn,  for  the   mere  shell  of  each 
barn,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  annual  rent 
ef  the  whole  farm,    on    which   such   barn 
stands,  and  of  which,  of  course,  the  barn 
forms  a  part  ?     What  would  be  your  con- 
clusion from  such  facts  ?     What  other  con- 
clusion could  you  form,  than  that  a  most 
profligate  waste  of  the  public  money   has 
prevailed  in-  this  department ;  that  here  alone 
nearly  a  million  a  year  might  be  saved  ;  that 
this  sum  now  ought  to  be  savt d  ;  and  that, 
if  it  should  be  saved,  we  shall  all  have  Mr. 
Robs  on"  and  his  informant  to  thank  for  it. 
And  here,  Gentlemen,  bear  with  me,  if  I 
again   press  it  upon  you  to  observe,  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has 
now  confessed  the  existence  of  these  shame- 
ful  abuses,  knew  nothing  at  all   of  them 
until  Ma.  Robson  made  his  motion,  a  fact, 
I  think,  quite  sufficient   to  convince  you  of 
the    great    danger   that   would  arise    from 

"  delegating''  the  powers  of  inquiry  to 
boards  of  Commissioners.  I  wish  to  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due;  and  I  do  sincerely 

believe,    that,    until  the    motion    of   Mr. 

Robson  led  Lord  Henry  Pktty  to  inquiie, 

he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  abuses  we  are 

speaking  ot.  But,  Gentlemen,  the  disco- 
veries which  his    lordship  has   now  made, 

will,  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived   in   my 

conjecture,  place  some  of  his  colleagues  in  an 

awkward  predicament  $  for,  by  a  reference 

to   the  motion,  you  will   clearly   perceive, 

that  the  representation  of  the  Barrack-Mas-; 

ter  of  Sandown-Bay  Division,  for  the  saving 

of  the  public  money,  though  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  late  Secretary  at  War,  came 

under  the  consideration  of  the  present  Secre- 
tary at  War  ;  that,  at  any  rate,  in  his  ojfice 

did  Lord  Henry  Petty  tind  those  Very  docu- 
ments, which  have  convinced  him  of  the 

necessity  of  a  speedy  parliamentary  inquiry 

into  the  matter  ;  and,  that  the  same  person 

was  Barrack-Master  General  last  year  is  still 

the    Barrack-Master    General  ;    and    that, 

moreover,    the    Assistant     Barrack-Master 

General,  who  made,   as   Lord  Henry  Petty 

now  toys,,    "    the-    improper    report,"  and 
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who,  as  he  further  says,  "  ought  now  to  be 
"  called  to  account  for  it,"  is,  to  this  hour, 
an  Assistant  Barrack-  Master  General  !  This 
discovery,  observe,  Gentlemen,  Lord  Henry 
Petty  has  made   from  documents  that  al- 
ready  existed ;  and,  therefore,  it  behoves  us 
to  inquire,  where  they  have  existed  ?     In 
u'hose  hands  they  have  lain,  all  this  while,  as 
inactive  as  a  sleep-mouse  ?   For,  if  it  be  now, 
upon  a  few  hours  of  inquiry,  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Henry  Petty,   become   so   evident 
that  great  abuseshave  taken  place;  if  this  has, 
as  once  appeared,  and  that,  too,  upon  a  bare 
inspection    of  the  documents  ;    what  are  we 
to  think,  and  what  ought  the  ministry  to  do, 
with  regard  to  the  persons,  in  whose  hands 
these     documents    are,    and  under  whos« 
inspection  they  so  long  have  been  ?     Is  not 
the  conduct  of  these  persons  a  proper  and  a 
necessary   object  of  inquiry  ?     For,   if  such 
an  inquiiy  with  appropriate  consequences,  do 
not  take  place,  how  can  we  reasonably  enter- 
tain a  hope,  that  abuses  will  not  in  future  be 
committed  ?    Anxiously,  therefore  do  I  hope 
that  the  inquiry  will  not  stop  at  the  conduce 
of  the  inferior  agerits,  but  that  it  will  mount 
upwards   to  the  source  of  the  evil  j  at  any 
rate,  certain  I  am  that  the  further  proceed- 
ings in  this,  will  furnish  us  with  an  excellent 
criterion,    whereby   to    judge    of   the  real 
views,  with  which    the  ministers  have  no rv 
brought  forward  their  new  plan  for  the  ex- 
amining into  the   public  accounts  ;  though, 
if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  language  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  which    is  now  the 
slave  of  the   Ins,  We  should  not  entertain 
any  very  great  degree  of  hope  from  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan  :  "  The  measure,"   says 
that  fallen  print  of  this  day  (Fiiday,  the  23d 
of  May},  "  The  measure  proposed  by  Lord 
"  Henry  Petty,  for  the  institution  of  an  ef- 
*'  fectual  audit   of  the  public  expenditure, 
"  has  justly  engaged    the  most  serious   at- 
'*  tention  as  well  as  gratituue  of  the  public. 
"  It  is  a  great  and  laudable  attempt ;  and 
'■'  no  part  of  it  promises  to  be  so- useful  as 
"  that  which  goes  to  check  abuse_/or  theju- 
"  ture  ;  for  it  is  almost  vain    to  hope  for 
"  much  beneht  from  the  revisal  of  uhct  is 
"  past.     What  check  or  audit  can  there  be 
"  of  the  Commissariat  Account's  of  our  ia- 
"  mous  campaign  in  Flanders,  where  a  con- 
"  venientfire  at  every  depot  settled  the  ac- 
"  counts  of  all  Commissaries,  Contractors, 
"  and  Insupers  ?     But  it  is  a  material  thing 
"  to   institute   a  new  system  ;  and  that  the 
"  check  should  go  on  hand  in  hand  with  the 
"  expenditure.     Nor  will  it  be  enough  to 
"  see  that  there  are  vouchers  for.the  a-,  tnal 
"  expeiisfe,  but  thru  the  expense   itself   is 
'•'  actually  economical.     Fur  instance,  is  the 
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"  Report  of  the  Barrack  Department,  we 
"  see  that  the  barracks  were  built,  at  what 
"  Is  technically  called  measure  and  value, 
"  though  it  is  well  known  that  contracts  for 
"  building,  even  on  a  small  scale,  are  made 
"  at  15  per  cent,  under  measure  and  value. 
"  General  de  Lancey  well  knows  this  fact. 
*'  He  has  built  for  himself  a  beautiful  villa 
".'  in  Surrey,  and  he  boasts  that  it  only  cost 
**  him  tOOOl."  This  is  perfectly  consonant 
with  the  new  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  per- 
fectly consonant,  too,  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Brotherhood,  whether  in  or  out  of  office ; 
for,  to  them,  nothing,  surely,  can  be  so 
convenient.  "  What  check  or  audit  can 
"  there  be  of  the  Commissariat  Accounts  of 
"  our  famous  campaign  in  Flanders,  where 
"  a  convenient  fire,  at  every  depot,  settled 
"  the  accounts  of  the  Commissaries,  Con- 
*'  tractors,  and  Insupers  >"  What  a  ques- 
tion is  here  to  ask,  and  to  be  asked,  too,  by 
that  same  Morning  Chronicle,  that  bellowed 
so  loudly  for  punishment  upon  the  head  of 
Lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter,  because  they 
had  destroyed  their  books  and  accounts  ? 
The  House  of  Commons  and  Westminster 
Hall  still  ring  with  the  indignant  reproaches 
of  the  late  opposition  (who  are  the  present 
ministry)  against  those  who  wished  to  bury 
in  oblivion  the  past  with  regard  to  Lord 
Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter ;  and,  do  their 
writers  now  ;  good  God  !  do  they  now  tell 
us  ;  now,  the  moment  that  their  friends  are 
in  power  ;  do  they  tell  us ;  do  they,  with  an 
air  of  langour,  as  if  weary  of  inquiry,  ask 
us  how  we  are  to  make  inquiry  about  the 
burnt  accounts,  relating  to  the  Commissary- 
General's  Department,  during  those  ever- 
famed  campaigns  of  Flanders,  from  which 
the  DUKE  OF  YORK  happily  returned  in 
a  whole  skin  to  go  again  on  the  no  less  fam- 
ed campaign  of  the  Helder,  from  which  he 
also  happily  returned  in  a  whole  skin  to  com- 
mand, with  such  distinguished  celebrity,  the 
army  at  home  ? 

In  coming,  Gentlemen,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion, to  the  practical  application  of  the 
facts  and  observations  here  presented  to  you. 
let  me,  in  the  first  place,  caution  you 
against  the  cry  of  disaffection,  and  of  revo- 
lutionary designs,  which,  upon  all  such  oc- 
casions, is  sure  to  be  set  up,  first,  by  the 
innumerable  swarm  of  peculators,  and 
next,  by  the  Brotherhood  in  general.  It  is 
their  way  to  tell  you,  "  abuses  have  always 
"existed,  in  all  countries ;  and,  that,  alter 
"  all,  this  is  the  best  government  and  the 
"  best  country  in  the  woild;"  the  inference 
left  to  be  drawn  from  svhich,  is,  that  things 
must  remain  as  they  are,  or  that  the  govern- 
ment will  be  destroyed.     So  each  of  them 


will  declare  to  your  teeth,  if  you  push  him 
to  the  point;  and,  so  they  say  one  and  all. 
But,  Gentlemen,  if,  by  "  disaffection," 
they  mean,  disaffection  to  the  country  and 
to  our  sovereign,  clothed  with  all  his  con- 
stitutional authority  ;  if,  by  "  revolution- 
"  ary  designs,"  they  mean  designs  tending 
to  the  destroying  of  the  present  orders  in 
the  state;  if  this  be  their  meaning,  their 
charge  is  utterly  groundless,  and  it  is  equally 
malicious,  because  they  know  it  to  be  false. 
It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  every  good  man, 
that  the  monarchy  and  that  all  the  ranks  and 
degrees  in  the  state  should  remain  unshaken; 
that  the  property,  lawfully  obtained,  of 
every  man  should  continue  secure  in  the 
hands  of  its  owner  ;  but,  it  is  also  his  sin- 
cere desire,  that  the  people  in  general 
should  be  happy  and  free,  as  their  forefa- 
thers were.  And,  Gentlemen,  it  is  be- 
cause we  wish  not  to  see  things  destroyed  j 
it  is  because  we  love  our  country  and  its 
unimpaired  constitution,  in  all  its  branches 
and  in  all  its  provisions ;  it  is  because  the 
name,  the  laws,  the  liberties,  and  the  re- 
nown, of  England  are  dear  to  our  heaits, 
that  we  anxiously  seek  to  promote  a  nal  re- 
formation of  abuses,  being  fully  convinced, 
that,  unless  such  a  reformation  do  take 
place,  and  that  right  speedily,  a  sweeping 
destruction  will  ensue.  We  have  been  told, 
Gentlemen,  by  the  present  ministers,  that 
they  are,  by  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  the 
state,  "  driven  to  impose  taxes  which  must 
"  affect  the  prosperity  of  some  branch  or 
"  other  of  our  commerce  ;"  we  have,  in 
defence  of  every  new  tax,  heard  them  urge 
the  argument  of  hard  and  cruel  necessity ;  in 
every  other  breath  we  have  heard"  them  ex- 
claim, "  money  must  he  oltahud  !  "  And, 
gentlemen,  at  the  same  time  that  we  bear 
these  arguments  and  exclamations,  we  see 
at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  a  gentleman 
who  has  recently  declared,  in  open  parlia- 
ment, that,  in  the  department  of  the  navy, 
a  saving  of  one  third  might  be  made.  Add 
to  this  what  lias  actually  come  to  light  in  tho 
Barrack  Department ;  and,  I  think,  you 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  me, 
when  I  say,  that,  after  the  fullest  conside- 
ration that  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon 
all  the  branches  of  the  national  expen- 
diture, my  sincere  opinion  is,  that,  in 
the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  lea- 
ving quite  a  sufficiency  to.  support  the 
splendour  of  the  throne  and  fully  to  reward 
every  service  rendered  to  the  state,  one  half 
of  the  present  expense  might  be  laved  ;  and, 
Gentlemen,  this  object  ;  this  object,  the 
effecting  of  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  preservation  of  tin* 
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monarchy,  and  even  to  that  of  our  existence 
as  an  independant  nation  j  this  object  in. 
comparison  with  which  all  others  in  this 
world  shrink  into  nothing,  may  be  effected, 
and  easily  effected,  by  a  few,  and  a  very 
few,  independent,  honest,  and  zealous 
members  of  parliament  5  members  of  par- 
liament, in  short,  like  the  honourable  Gen- 
tleman, whose  upright  and  useful  endeavours 
have  given  rise  to  this  letter,  and  for  whose 
ability  to  serve  us  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
nation  are  due  to  the  Electors  of  Honiton. 

With  an  anxious  hope,  that  you  will  pur- 
sue the  good  path,  to  walk  in  which  you 
have  begun,  and  that  you  will  scorn  to  sell 
your  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage  to  a 
venal  slave  who  will  take  care  to  ob.ain  a 
double  mess  in  return, 

I  remain, 

Gentlemen, 
Your  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

William  Cobbett. 
23d  May,   1806. 

PUBLIC  PAPERS. 

War  with  Prussia. — Order  of  Council 
for  taking  off'  the  Embargo  upon  Vessels 
belonging  to  Hamburgh.,   &c. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Palace, 
the  14th  of  May,  1S06,  Present,  the  King's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. — His 
Majesty  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
present  state  of  Hamburgh  and  Olden'ourgh, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  several 
vessels  belonging  to  Bremen  and  Papen- 
burgh,  have  arrived  in  the  ports  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  to  order,  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the  embargo  now 
subsisting  upon  all  ships  and  vessels  belong- 
ing to  Hamburgh  and  Oldenburgh,  be  taken 
off:  and  it  is  hereby  further  ordered,  that 
the  embargo  be  also  taken  off  those  vessels 
belonging  to  the  towns  of  Bremen  and  Pa- 
penburgh,  which  had  cleared  out  for  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  p.evious  to  the 
Prussian  Notification,  dated  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  March  last,  whereby  British  ships 
were  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  Prus- 
sian dominions,  and  from  certain  other  ports 
in  the  north  of  Europe :  and  thrt  the  said  ships 
and  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  not  being 
Prussian  or  enemies'  property,  be  permitted 
to  sail  to  any  port  not  blockaded  :  and  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiraly,  the  Lord  War- 
den of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  the  Judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  are   to  give 
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the  necessary  directions  herein,  as  may  to 
them  respectively  appertain. 

W.  Fawkener. 


Order  of  Council  granting  General  Reprisals 
against  the  Ships,  tffc.  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  At  the  Court  at  the  Queens  Pa- 
lace, the  14th  of  May,  1S06.  Present  the 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 
Whereas  during  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  his  Majesty  found  himself  com- 
pelled, by  the  hostile  measures  of  his  Majes- 
ty the  King  of  Prussia,  to  lay  an  embargo  on 
the  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  his  subjects, 
and  to  places  under  his  controul,  such  hostile 
measures  have  not  been  discontinued:  and 
whereas  the  town  of  Papenburgh  cannot  but 
be  considered  as  dependent  on,  and  under  the 
absolute  controul  of  Prussia;  his  Majesty 
therefore  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  Privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it  is  here- 
by ordered,  that  general  reprisals  be  granted 
against  the  ships,  goods,  and  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  town  of  Papen- 
burgh, (save  and  except  any  ships  to  which 
his  Majesty's  licence  has  been  granted,  or 
which  have  been  directed  to  be  released  from 
the  embargo,)  so  that  as  well  his  Majesty's 
fleets  and  ships,  as  also  all  other  ships 
and  vessels  that  shall  be  commissionated  by 
letters  of  marque  or  general  reprisals,  or 
otherwise,  by  his  Majesty's  commissioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admi- 
ral of  Great  Britain,  shall  and  may  lawfully 
seize  all  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  his  subjects,  or 
others  inhabiting  within  the  territories  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  or  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Papenburgh,  (except  as  aforesaid,)  and  bring 
the  same  to  judgment  in  any  of  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty  within  his  Majesty's  dominions  j 
and  to  that  end,  his  Majesty's  Advocate  Ge- 
neral, with  the  Advocate  of  the  Admiralty, 
are  forthwith  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  com- 
mission, and  present  the  same  to  his  Majesty 
at  this  Board,  authorising  the  commissioners 
for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, or  any  person  or  persons  by  them  em- 
powered and  appointed,  to  i.-sue  forth  and 
grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisals  to 
any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  others, 
whom  the  said  Commissioners  shall  deem 
fully  qualified  in  that  behalf,  for  the  appre- 
hending, seizing,  and  taking  the  ships,  ves- 
sels, and  goods  belonging  to  Prussia,  and  the 
vessels  and  subjects  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
or  any  other  inhabitants  within  his  countries, 
territories,  or  dominions,  or  belonging  to  the 
town  of  Papenburgh,  (except  as  aforesaid)  ; 
and  that  such  powers  and  clauses  be  inserted 
in  the  ~aia  Commission  as  have  been  usual, 
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and  are  according  to  former  precedents  ;  and 
Lis  Majesty's  Advocate-General,  with  the 
Advocate  of  the  Admiralty,  are  also  forth- 
with to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  Commission, 
and  present  the  same  to  his  Majesty  at  this 
Board,  authorising  the  said  Commissioners 
for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, to  will  and  require  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Lieute- 
nant and  Judge  of  the  said  Court,  his 
Surrogate  or  Surrogates,  as  also  the  se* 
veral  Courts  of  Admiralty  within  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  to  take  cognizance  of, 
and  proceed  npon  all  and  all  manner  of  clo- 
tures, seizures,  prizes,  and  reprisals  of  ail 
ships  and  goods  that  are,  or  shall  be  taken, 
and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same,  and 
according  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and 
the  laws  of  nations,  to  adjudge  and  con- 
demn all  such  ships,  vessels  and  goods  as 
shall  belong  to  Prussia,  or  the  vassals  and 
subjects  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  to  any 
other  inhabitants  within  any  of  his  coun- 
,  tries,  territories,  and  dominions,  or  as 
shall  belong  to  the  town  of  Papcnburgh, 
(except  as  aforesaid  ;)  and  that  such  powers 
and  clauses  be  inserted  in  the  said  commis- 
sion as  have  been  usual,  and  are  according 
to  former  precedents ;  and  they  are  like- 
wise to  prepare  and  lay  before  His  Majestv 
at  this  Board,  a  draft  of  such  instructions 
as  may  be  proper  to  be  sent  to  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty  in  His  Majesty's  foreign  govern- 
ments and  plantations,  for  their  guidance 
herein  ;  as  also  another  draft  of  instructions 
for  such  ships  as  shall  be  commissioned  for 
the  purposes  above-mentioned. 

(Signed)   Spexcer.       C.  J.  Fox. 

HOWICK.  W.WlNPHAM. 

H.  Petty.      Nat.  Bond. 
Grenville. 
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Sweden. — Circular  Dispatch  addressed  to 
the  Minister*  of  His  Swedish  Majesty  at 
Foreign  Courts. — Head.  Quarters  at 
Griefswold,  A pri I  22d  180(j. 

Sir,— The  public  papers  will  probably 
have  already  informed  you  of  the  inarch  of 
different  Prussian  corps,  destined,  it  is  said, 
fo  take  possession  of  the  country  of  Lauen- 
burg,  which  is  at  this  moment  under  the 
protection  of  the  troops  of  his  Majesty. 
After  the  declaration  which  his  Majesty 
made,  on  his  departure  from  Ratzeburgh, 
that  he  would  consider  every  attack  on  these 
troops  as  ;i  hostile  measure  with  regard  to 
his  own  states,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the 
distinction,  as  strange  as  it  is  unexpected, 
which  the  Court  of  Berlin  endeavours  at 
present  to  establish,  in  pretending  that  the 
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Duchy  of  Lauenburg  (as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  Electorate  of   Hanover)    is  a  French 
conquest  ceded  to  Prussia  by  a  formal  treaty, 
and  that  the  taking  possession  of  that  pro- 
vince ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  attack 
on  the  Swedish  army. — If,  in  consequence 
of  his  engagements  with  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  his  Majesty  wished  to  employ  all 
his  efforts  for  preserving  to  that  sovereign  a 
part  at  least  of  his  hereditary  possessions  on 
the  Continent,  and  that  at  a  period  when  the 
projects  of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  were  no 
longer  doubtful,  he  has  since  found,  in  the 
intimacy  of  that  Cabinet  with  Buonaparte, 
and  above  all,     in    the    measures     it  has 
adopted  against    the    English    commerce, 
motives   too  powerful   not  to  adhere    in- 
variably to   that   line  of    conduct    which 
he  had    traced  out    to   himself   from  the 
first.     Accustomed  for  a  long  time  to  rank 
Prussia  in  the  class  of  his  enemies,  by  her 
alliance  with  a  Government  which  is  at  war 
with  Sweden  and  her  allies,  the  King,  set- 
ting out  from  this  principle,  only  considers 
that  which  has  taken  place  as  a   necessary 
consequence. — In   wishing    to  deprive   his 
Britannic  Majesty  of  a  State  which  belongs 
to  him  :  by  shutting  to  his  flag  the  ports  and 
rivers  of  the  North   of  Germany  :  by  so- 
lemnly declaring  at  the   same  time  that  all 
this  had   been   done  in  consequence  of  an 
agreement  with  France  ;  the  King  of  Prussia 
ghes  already  sufficient  proofs  of  his  hostile 
intentions   towards  the   three  allied  Courts. 
If,    after  this,    he    attack     the     Sweedish, 
forces  in  Lauenburg,  the  King  can  only  in- 
terpret such  conduct  in  one  way.     Where- 
ever  the  Swedish  forces  are,  they  cannot  be 
attacked  without    the  King  considering  such 
attack  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  it  is  in 
this  light  that  he  will  view  it. — The  Court 
of  Prussia  pretends,  that  it  does  not  wish  in 
any  case  to  pass  its  proper  frontiers  ;  but,  in 
the  mean  lime,  it  comprehends  under  this 
denomination  a  part  of  the  Electorate  which 
is  occupied  by  the  corps  und<rthe  Count  de 
Lowenhielm,  which  will  never  retire  from 
it,  but    when  compelled  by  force  of  arms< 
If  this  Court  wishes  to  colour  its  aggression 
by  certain  pretended  rights  on  Lauenburg, 
and    shall    strike  the  fust    blow,    in  order 
afterwards     to   pretend     that     it  was  obli- 
ged to  defend  itself,  it  is  not  the  less  certain 
that  every    impartial  man   will    appreciate 
without  difficulty  the  force  of  such  crooked 
reasoning,  and  will  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  that  cause  which  the  King,  our  master, 
has  determined  to  support. — It  is  with  senti- 
ments of  pei  feot  consideration,  that  I    have 
the  honor  to  be,  Si)-,  &c. — Wetterstedt. 
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" The  fault  is  not  in  our  stars, 

"  But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." — Shakespear. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 
Commissioners  of  Accounts.  (Con- 
tinued from  page  705.)  Since  the  article, 
here  referred  to,  was  published,  the  plan  of 
the  intended  new  Commission  of  Accounts 
has  been  detailed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(on  the  21st  instant),  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Lord  Henry  Petty.  The 
Commission,  or  rather,  Commissioners, 
now  to  be  instituted,  are,  it  seems,  to  form 
several  distinct  Boards,  each  to  have  a 
Chairman,  at  a  salary  of  l  ,5001.  a  year,  and 
several  members,  at  a  salary  of  l,000l.  a 
year  each.  But,  a  question,  which  every 
one  must  ask  here  is,  what  are  to  become  of 
the  Commissioners  already  established  ? 
What  are  to  become  of  Mr.  Batt  and  his  la- 
borious colleagues,  who  have,  for  so  many 
and  many  long  years,  been  comfortably  liv- 
ing upon  the  auditing  of  the  Public  Accounts  ? 
Are  they  to  be  dismissed,  or  continued? 
Are  they  to  be  pensioned,  like  Robert  Ward, 
for  the  remainder  of  their  natural  lives  ;  or, 
are  they  still  to  be  auditors  in  name,  and 
their  places  to  become  sinecures  to  descend 
to  their  heirs  or  to  others?  Seriously,  and 
upon  my  word,  I  should  not  wonder  if  this 
latter  were  to  be  the  case  ;  nor  should  I  be 
at  all  astonished  to  find  that  their  places 
were,  in  a  year  or  two,  granted  in  reversion 

down  to  the  third  generation. Another 

question  is,  whose  fault  has  it  been,  that 
there  are  now  "four  hundred  and  Jifty  mil- 
"  lions  of  the  Public  Money  unaccounted 
"  for,'1  while  that  public  has  been  paying 
to  placemen  and  their  clerks  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  a  year  ?  Whose  fault 
has  this  been  ?  Certainly  not  the  virtuous 
minister,  upon  the  ground  of  whose  "  me- 
te  rits,"  Lord  Henry  Petty  and  Mr.  Fox, 
voted,  but  the  other  day,  40,0001.  of  the 
public  money  to  pay  his  debts?  Whose  fault 
then?  There  must  have  been  fault  somewhere ; 
and  vet,  not  one  v/ord  do  we  hear  of  respon- 
sibility !  Not  one  word  of  it,  even  from 
that  Mr.  Fox,  who,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  let  pass  scarcely  a  week  of  any 
session  of  parliament  without  amusing  us 
with  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility. 

• For  my  part,  I  have  no  confidence  at 

all  la  Cyrnm.isiions  of  Accounts,    caii  themj 
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-by  what  name  you  will,  whether  auditors, 
comptrollers,  or  any  other  :  we  have  enough 
of  all  these  now  ;  we  have  had  of  them  all 
in  a  great  abundance  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  the  frightful  enormities,  described 
by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  were  taking  place ; 
and,  until  I  was  informed  of  what  was  tp 
become  of  Messrs.  Dick  and  Batt  and 
Company,  never  would  I,  if  I  were  a 
member  of  Parliament,  give  any  assent  to 
the  appointing  of  new  auditors,  or  new 
commissioners  of  any  sort.  Were  this  the 
first  time  that  Commissioners  of  Accounts 
had  been  appointed  to  correct  abuses  :  had 
the  public  never  been  amused  with  the 
device  before  ;  then  it  would  be  another 
thing ;  but,  when  they  are  told  that  such 
enormous  abuses  and  neglects  have  existed 
and  do  exist ;  when  they  are  told,  that, 
while  shoals  of  shark-like  contractors  and 
others  have  been  robbing  the  public,  and 
when  they  know  to  their  cost  that  shoals, 
almost  as  numerous,  of  auditors,  and  comp- 
trollers of  accounts  have  been  maintained, 
what  ground  is  there  whereon  for  them  to 
hope,  that  the  abuses  will  be  corrected,  and 
that  their  burdens  will  be  lightened  by  the 
creating  of  another  set  of  auditors  and  comp- 
trollers? "  Oh!  but,"  says  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  "  this  time  care  will  be  taken  to 
"  manage  the  matter  better."  So  have  the 
former  ministers  always  said  ;  every  former 
set  of  Commissioners  has  been  extolled  to 
the  skies  for  their  skill,  their  accuracy, 
their  diligence,  their  integrity,  and,  what 
they  liked  much  better,  they  have  been 
amply  rewarded  out  of  the  public  purse ; 
after  all  this,  out  conies  the  fact,  that,  ne- 
ver in  the  world  were  the  accounts  of  any 
nation  in  such  a  shameful  state,  never  was 
there  upon  earth  a  nation  so  cheated  and 
plundered  •  and,  it  is  with  these  facts  before 
us,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  new 
sets  of  Commissioners  of  Accounts,  and, 
moreover,  to  believe,  that  they  will  do  bet- 
ter than  their  predecessors  !  In  every  former 
instance,  we  have  seen,  that  the  creating  of 
such  Commissions  arose  from  the  threefold, 
motive  of  obtaining  a  sort  of  indemnity  $>r 
the  past,  of  providing  for  the  stupid  audi 
lazy  relations  of  those  who  had  the  mean*  o.V 
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supporting  the  minister  of  the  day,  and,  of  l 
securing  a  stock  of  credit  for  good  intentions, 
whereon  to  proceed  the  more  safely  in  the 
reprobated  practices  : 

"  E'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew." 
And,  are\veno2v;  are  we,  at  this  day;  af- 
ter all  that  has  come  to  light ;  after  all  the 
moral  turpitude  and  the  political  apostacy 
that  we  have  witnessed  in  the  world  ;  are  we 
now  to  be  blamed,  because  we  hesitate  to 
believe,  that  the  adding  of  50  or  100,0001. 
a  year  to  our  taxes,  in  salaries  and  pensions 
to  commissioners,  will  do  us  good;  will 
lighten  our  burdens  ?  Are  we  to  be  blamed 
if  we  have  our  suspicions  ?  Shall  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  reproach  us  with  ignorance 
and  obstinacy,  because  we  wince  and  recoil? 
'*.  Why  don't  you  lie  still,  you  fool  ?"  said 
tiie  butcher  as  he  gave  the  struggling  lamb  a 
blow   in  the  ribs   with  the   handle   of    his 

knife. Great  offence  has,  by  the  print 

here  mentioned,  been  taken  at  our  having 
been  afraid  that  the  new  commission  was  in- 
tended, in  part,  at  least,  to  furnish  the  mi- 
nistry with  a  pretence  for  putting  a  stop  to 
all  inquiries,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
lative to  the  expenditure  of  the  public  mo- 
ney. But,  was  there  not,  nay,  is  there  not, 
good  reason  to  fear  this  ?  Have  we  not  seen, 

•  that,  during  the  last  26  years,  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  that  the  450  millions  of 
unaccounted  for  money  has  been  expended, 
this  pretence  has  been  so  made  use  of? 
Have  we  not,  in  answer  to  every  suspicion 
of  unjust  charges  against  the  public  ;  in  an- 
swer to  every  such  suspicion,  expressed  by  a 
member  of  parliament,  have  we  not  heard 
the  minister  assert,  his  majority  backing  the 

'  assertion,    that  the  Auditors    of   Accounts 

•  were  upright  and  diligent  and  able  men,  and 
they  so  being,  and  all  accounts  coming  ne- 

'  cessarily  before  them,  any  inquiry  ia  the 
House  of  Commons  was  unnecessary,  and 
could  only  tend  to  "  interrupt  the  business 
"  of  the  House,"  just  in  the  very  words 
that  the  Morning  Chronicle  now  says  it  ? 
And,  if  all  along  heretofore,  this  has  been 
the  course  pursued  by  the  minister  of  the 
day  ;  if  this  has  been  the  course  pursued  all 
the  time  that  450  millions  of  the  public  mo- 
ney was  expended  without  being  accounted 
for,  what  reason,  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
is  there  to  suppose,  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  pursued  now;  more  especially  when  we 
take  into  view  the  conduct  of  the  ministers, 
and  of  this  Lord  Henry  Petty  in  particular, 
on  Mr.  Robson's  motion  for  papers,  on 
Friday,  the  J  7th  instant.  Upon  that  occa- 
sion it  was  contended  by  the  said  Lord,  that 
there  being  a  commission  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  every  tiling  relative  to  the  uiilita- 
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ry  expenditure,  under  which  general  head 
the  Barrack-Department  was,  of  course,  in- 
cluded ;  that,  the  House  having,  in  this 
respect,  delegated  its  powers  to  the  said 
commission,  it  was  neither  proper,  consist- 
ent, nor  decent  for  the  House  itself  therein 
to  interfere,  until  after  the  said  commission 
had  thereon  made  their  report.  This  was 
the  argument  of  Lord  Henry  Petty> 
which  argument  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Hf- 
ley  Addingtok,  Mr.  CaLcraft,  Mr. 
Sttjrges,  and  OLD  GEORGE  ROSE, 
and,  upon  the  grounds  of  which  argument 
Mr.  Robson's  motions  were  actually  reject- 
ed. What  reason,  then,  let  me  ask,  was 
there  for  supposing,  that  the  same  argument 
would  not  be  urged,  and  with  rodoubled 
force,  when  the  new  sets  of  commissions 
should  come  fresh  from  the  hands  of  their 
political  creators  ?  1  his  pretence  for  sti- 
fling inquiry  in  the  House,  which  inquiry, 
I  beg  leave  to  repeat,  is  public,  while  all 
other  sorts  of  inquiry  are  private,  was, 
in  fact,  what  I  most  dreaded,  and  what 
I  still  most  dread,  as  the  consequence 
of  the  intended  Commission,  for,  if  the 
minister  of  finance  could  make  use  of  this 
pretence,  when  a  system  was  existing,  un- 
der which  he  knew  that  there  were  450 
millions  unaccounted  for,  is  it  possible,  to 
believe  that  he  will  not  do  the  same,  not  to 
say  more,  when   his  system    of    purity   is 

established  r We  aie  asked,  if  we  mean 

that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  the 
Auditors  of  the  Public  Accounts  ?  We  care 
nothing  about  names ;  but,  we  mean,  and 
we  repeat,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
any  individual  member  thereof,  has  a  right, 
and  it  is  their  duty,  not  only  to  inquire  into, 
expose,  and  cause  to  be  punished,  if 
possible,  all  abuses  in  the  public  expenditure 
that  may  come  to  their  knowledge,  but  also 
to  inform  themselves  how  the  public  money 
has  been  expended  ;  and  that,  if  this  doc- 
trine be  not  sound,  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  serve  as  a  mere  mask  to 
a  government  that  spends  the  public  money 
just  as  it  pleases.  Sir  John'  Newport, 
the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
who  is  a  banker  besides,  said,  that,  "  if 
"  every  individual  member  might  move  for 
"  whatever  papers  he  pleased,  without  as- 
"  signing  any  reason,  the  House  could  ne- 
"  ver  get  through  their  business."  Now, 
observe,  Mr.  Robson  had  assigned  a  reason, 
to  wit,  that,  the  papers  would  show  that 
the  barns  in  question  were  paid  for  at  dou- 
ble the  rate  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
paid  for;  but,  suppose  there  had  been  no 
reason  assigned  other  than  that  of  wishing 
to  know   at   what  rate  the  barns  had  bewn 
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paid  fur.  Would  not  this  reason  have  been 
sufficient  ?  And,  it"  it  would  not,  is  it  not 
a  mockery  too  gross  to  be  borne  to  hold  up 
the  House  ot"  Commons  as  a  check  upon  the 
public  expenditure  ?  "  The  business,  of  the 
"  House  !"  Why,  is  not  this  their  busi- 
ness ?  Are  they  assembled  merely  to  say 
me  to  the  tax-bills  ?  A.ye,  Aye,  Aye,  to 
the  laying  on  of  10  per  centum  upon  all  in- 
come, and  property  in  the  funds,  except 
that  of  His  Majesty  ?  Is  this  "  their  busi- 
"  ness  ?"  This  was  not,  formerly,  describ- 
ed as  the  business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  I  trust,  it  will  not  now  be  so  con- 
sidered. It  may  be  said,  that  they  have 
other  business,  such  as  the  forming  of  a  mi- 
litary system  ;  to  which  I  answer,  that  all 
the  business  they  have  with  this,  is,  to  re- 
fuse, or  grant,  the  money  necessary  to  sup* 
port  the  army ;  in  the  making  of  such  refusal 
or  grant,  they  may  properly  debate  upon  the 
nature  of  the  force ;  but,  at  last,  their 
rightful  power  consists  entirely  in  the  re- 
fusing, or  the  granting,  of  the  money ; 
that,  whatever  Sir  John  Newport  may 
think  of  it,  is  the  business   of  the  House  of 

Commons. But,    what   has    excited  the 

most  suspicion  in  my  mind,  with  respect  to 
the  measure  of  the  intended  Commission, 
or  Commissions,  is,  that  it  is,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  have  no  retrospective  effect ;  or,  at 
least,  that,  acting  upon  the  new  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Fox,  there  is  to  be  no  punishment  for 
past  offences  in  the  wasting  of  the  public 
money;  and  that,  as  the  "  merits "  have 
been  proclaimed,  the  debts  paid,  and  the 
monument  is  raising  (at  the  public  expense) 
of  the  minister,  under  whom  all  the  wicked 
waste  took  place,  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
inconsistent  and  useless  severity  to  pursue 
and  to  punish  the  underlings.  That  this  is 
the  intention  appears  but  too  plainly;  and  of 
the  defence  of  it,  by  anticipation  made  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  27th  instant, 
the  reader  shall  here  see  a  specimen.  "To  those 
"  who  view  mankind  as  they  are,  rather 
"  than  as  they  ought  to  be,  it  can  cause  no 
"  surprize  that  the  expenditure  of  this 
"  country  has  been  prodigal ;  that,  from 
"  time  to  time,  when  the  lit  of  inquiry 
'".  came  on,  cither  by  a  periodical  fever  of 
"  patriotism  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
"  discontent  in  the  people,  very  gross  and 
"  scandalous  instances  of  fraud  and  pecula- 
"  tion  have  been  discovered.  The  tempta- 
"  tions  have  been  too  great  for  the  lubricity 
"  of  human  virtue  to  withstand;  particu- 
"  lady  in  a  state  of  society  where  the  mere 
"  possession  of  wealth  is  distinction.  In- 
"  deed,  while  the  facilities  of  abuse  were 
."  great,  the  dangers  of  detection  small  or 
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"  distant,  and  the  temptations  strong,  tee 
"  doubt  very  much  whether  rigour  of  pu- 
"  nishment  be  just.  There  seems  much 
"  reason  in  the  decision  of  the  honest  Jus- 
"  tice,  who 

"  Sent  the  thief,  that  stole  the  cash,  away, 
"  And  punish'd  him  who  put  it  in  his  way." 

"  The  persons  guilty  of  these  offences  are 
"  not  naturally  more  dishonest  than  others, 
"  but  they  yieid  to  temptations  by  which 
"  those  who  rail  at    them  were  never  as- 

"  sailed." Need  I  remind  the  indignant 

reader,  that  it  was  this  very  Morning  Chro- 
nicle that  took  the  lead  in  pursuing  Lord 
Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter?  Need  I  remind 
him  of  its  rage,  when  any  mitigation  of  pu- 
nishment was,  in  that  case,  suggested  ? 
And,  need  I  remind  him,  that  then;  as  well 
as  now,  it  spoke  the  language  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  associates  ?  But,  what  principles  of 
morality,  what  notions  of  justice  have  we 
here  !  These  public  robbers,  we  are  told, 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  more  dishonest 
than  other  men,  but  as  having  been  assailed 
by  greater  temptations  :  in  other  words, 
that  all  men  would  be  rogues  if  they  had 
the  opportunity  !  The  tempter,  that  is  to 
say,  the  confiding  party,  is,  we  are  here 
told,  the  proper  object  of  punishment;  and, 
as  Mr.  Pitt's  debts  have  been  paid  by  the 
public,  as  a  monument  is  raising  to  his  me- 
mory at  the  expense  of  that  same  public, 
we  must,  of  course,  mount  still  higher  for 
an  object  of  punishment,  which  object  can, 
then,  be  no  other  than  the  nation  itself; 
and  thus,  after  having  been  deceived,  rob- 
bed, and  reduced  to  beggary,  we  are  to  be 
insulted  with  the  assertion,  that,  for  the 
crimes  committed  against  us,  we  ourselves 
ought,  if  the  wish  of  Caligula  could  be  re- 
alized here,  to  suffer  in  the  flesh  and  expire 
upon 1 -a  gallows;  and  this,  too,  observe,  we 
are  told,  in  a  country  where  the  laws  doom 
to  death  the  wretch,  who,  though  he  may 
be  driven  by  hunger,  steals  a  sheep  from 
the  fold,  or  a  peck  of  flour  from  a  mill  ! 
Is  it  in  my  own  country  ;  is  it  in  En- 
gland, whose  laws  and  whose  character  for 
honour  and  for  justice  have  so  often  been 
the  theme  of  my  praise,  and  so  long  been 
the  pride  of  my  heart?  Is  it  in  this  land, 
heretofore  so  renowned  for  public  virtue 
and  tor  the  impartial  operation  of  its  right- 
eous laws,  that  I  hear  principles  like  these 
openly  declared  ;  and,  as  if  the  cup  of  mor- 
tification were  to  be  filled  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  thereinto  pouring  an  additional 
drop,  am  I,  Mr.  Spankey,  to  hear  them 
from  you  9  From  you,  whose  talents  I  have 
so  much  admired;  for  whom  I  have  so  often 
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and  so  sincerely  expressed  my  friendship  and 
esteem;  and  whom  I  have  so  confidently 
hoped  to  see  taking  that  place  in  life  to 
which  you  are  entitled  by  your  superiority  of 
mind?  I  would  fain  hope,  that  you  are  not 
the  writer  of  the  paper  I  have  quoted;  and, 
if  it  be  not  too  late,  I  would  earnestly  ex- 
hort you  to  reflect,  that  you  will  dishonour 
the  giver  of  your  talents  as  well  as  yourself 
by  becoming  an  underling,  and  especially  of 
those,  whom,  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart, 
you  must  hold  in  contempt;  to  reflect,  that 
your  country,  which  has  always  a  claim  up- 
on the  talents  of  all  her  children,  has,  at 
this  crisis  of  her  fate,  a  claim  peculiarly 
strong,  and  that  she  calls  upon  you  to  come 
out  from  amongst  the  contenders  for  pelf, 
and  to  be  the  advocate  of  truth  and  of  jus- 
tice; to  reflect,  that,  if  this  were  to  be, 
"  the  be  all  and  the  end  all,"  to  (ruckle  to 
the  rivals  for  pageantry,  to  the  brainless  be- 
ings that  swarm  and  bask  in  the  regions  of 
power,  would,  in  you,  be  detestably  base; 
but  further,  and  above  all  things,  to  reflect, 
that  the  hour  must  come,  when  yourself, 
p.s  well  as  others  in  their  turn,  will  make  a 
comparison  between  Sheridan  with  his 
two  thousand  pOurfd  feast  and  Andre  wMar- 
vel  with  his  mutton  bone ;  and,  with  the 
certainty  in  your  mind  that  this  hour  will 
and  must  come,  need  I,  if  your  breast  con- 
tain one  particle  of  the  love  of  true  fame, 
exhort  you  to  shun  the  path  of  the  underling, 
though  illumined  with  smiles  and  scattered 
with  gold! 

Nelson  Grant,  (Continued  from  page 
722) .  This  enormous  grant  has  before  been 
spoken  ot  at  the  page  referred  to,  where 
will  be  found  Mr.  Francis's  excellent 
speech  upon  the  subject,  and,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  which  speech,  I  will  venture  to 
say.  that  Mr.  Francis  is  joined  by  every 
considerate  man  in  the  kingdom.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
Queen  Anne's  message,  relative  to  the  pen- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1702, 
was  before  referred  to;  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  here  to  give  an  account  of  that  pro- 
ceeding a  little  more  in  detail. By  the 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
the  Parliamentary  Debates,  it  appears,  that, 
on  the  10th  of  December,  1/02,  a  message 
Avas  brought  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Hedges,  signed  by  the  Queen  herself,  vtx: 
*'  Ann  11.  The  Earl  of  Marlborough's  ser- 
"  vice,  to  Her  Majesty  and  to  the  public, 
"  have  been  so  eminent,  &c."  That  she 
has  granted  hirtf  a  pension  of  50001.  per  an- 
num on  the  revenue  of  the  post  office,  which 
she  hopes  the  House  will  rind  means  to  con- 
tinue lo  him,  as  long  as  the  title  should  be 
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in  his  family.  *  The  reporter  says,  **  that 
"  the  Commons,  after  the  reading  of  the 
"  message,  seemed  for  some  time  to  be  in 
"  amaze,  and  kept  so  long  silent  that  the 
"  Speaker  stood  up  and  looked  round  to  see 
"  if  any  body  would  speak  to  it,  &x."  On 
the  21stof  December,  (eleven  clays  after,  ob- 
serve) they  resolved  on  their  address,  which 
was  as  follows  :  "  It  is  to  their  inexpressible 
"  grief,  rhat  Your  Majesty's  faithful  Com- 
"  Enons  find  any  instances,  where  they  are 
"  unable  to  comply  with  what  Your  Ma- 
"  jesty  proposes  to  them;  but  they  beg 
'*  leave  humbly  to  lay  before  Your  Ma- 
"  jesty  the  apprehensions  they  have  of  ma- 
"  king  a  precedent  for  the  future  aliena- 
**  tions  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  which 
**  has  been  so  much  reduced  by  the  tuw- 

'*  I'Uant  grants  of  the  last  reign,  8cc." 

And,  here,  the  question  for  us  to  put  to  our- 
selves, is ;  do  we  hope  ever  to  see  the 
House  of  Commons  again  reject  a  grant, 
that  shall  be  proposed  from  the  Crown  ? 
Have  we  ever  heard,  not  only  of  such  a 
thing,  but  of  anv  one  that  seriously  thought 

of  such  a  thing,  in  our  days  : As  to  the 

grant  itself,  if  Lord  Nelson  had  lived,  or  if 
he  had  had  a  lineal  descendant ;  the  case 
would  have  been  different ;  but,  that  the 
grant  is  now,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  pecuniary  situation  of  the  country, 
great,  and  lavish,  beyond  all  bounds,  no 
man  can  deny ;  and,  unless  as  a  sort  of 
precedent  for  other  giants,  which  have  been, 
and  which  may  be,  made,  it  is,  I  think, 
quittf  impossible  to  assign  any  rational  ground 
for  it.  A  public  funeral,  a  noble  and 
durable  monument,  a  first  rate  ship  of  war 
bearing  the  name  of  Nelson,  and  an  ample 
income  for  Lady  NeLon,  together  with  some 
provision  for  all  Lord  Nelson's  near  rela- 
tions, would  have  been  quite  enough  ;  and,  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  monu- 
ment should  have  been  at  Uurniiam,  Thorp, 
and  not  in  the  metropolis,  which  having 
drained  the  country  of  its  blood,  seems  re- 
solved to  have  its  honours  too.  It  is  con- 
trary to  every  wise  and  j.ust  and  noble  prin- 
ciple thus  to  rob  the  birth-places  of  the 
brave  and  the  renowned  ;  and  the  exhibition 
of  Lord  Nelson's  remains,  in  the  metropo- 
lis, to  spectators  at  a  shilling  a  head,  was 
characteristic  enough  of  the  vulgarity  of 
idea  which  seems  to  have  every  where  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the 
transaction,  the  funeral  ceremony  excepted. 
Income  Tax.  (Continued  from  p.  7ltj) 
— The  bill  for  imposing  this  tax,  has,  at  last, 
passed  tho  House  of  Commons  and  that, 
too,  with  an  exempthn  to  foreigners  who 
may  have  money  in  the  fund*.     Upon' die 
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injustice  of  this  exemption  some  remarks 
Were  offered  in  the  page  last  referred  to. 
Mr.  Francis  made  a  last  stand  upon  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  against  this  exemption, 
and  was  met  by  Mr.  Fox,  with  a  repetition 
of  the  weak  quibbling  arguments  before  no- 
ticed and  before  overset.  But,  what  I  wish, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  readers  to,  is  expressed  in  the 
following  words,  as  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  debate,  in  the  Morning  Post  news-paper 
of  the  29th  instant.  "  On  the  motion  of 
"  Mr.  Vansittart,  amendments  were  made 
'"'  to  exempt  stock  or  dividends,  the  property 
of  his  Majesty ,  in    whatever  name   they 


may   stand. 


-Observe,  this   w 


first 
moved  upon  the  passing  of  the  bill  !  How 
came  it  not  to  be  thought  of  before  ?  Did 
the  ministers  forget  it  ?  Had  they  stood  in 
need  of  a  flapper  ?  But,  the  time  and  man- 
ner are  nothing  compared  to  the  thing 
itself.  What !  the  king  hasreally  money  in  the 
funds,  then  !  His  Majesty  is  really  one  of 
the  creditors  of  his  subjects!  Well,  but, 
if  this  be  so  (and-  I  find  it  so  stated  in  all 
the  news-papers),  I,  for  my  part  should  like 
to  know,  why  his  stock  is  to  be  exempted 
from  the  tax  ;  and,  if  there  is  not  a  man 
in  the  nation  to  join  me,  I  will  publickly 
ask  the  question.  Upon  what  principle, 
whether  of  a  "  want  of  being  represented 
"  in  parliament,'"  or  other,  this  exemption 
was  proposed,  and,  without  hesitation 
adopted,  we  are  not  informed,  and,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  ascertain,  whether  it  was  as 
Elector  of  Hanover  or  as  a  private  person, 
.that  the  exemption  was  made  in  favour  of  his 
Majesty's  property.  If,  however,  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  we 
are  now  at  war  with  Prussia  for  the  restora- 
tion of  that  electorate,  and  Mr.  Fox  has  de- 
clared, that  nothing  in  his  life  ever  gave  him 
BO  much  pleasure,  as  the  being  authorized 
by  His  Majesty  to  declare,  that  he  would 
make  no  peace  that  should  not  include  that 
restoration  ;  and, that,  therefore,  Icannot  see, 
even  upon  Mr.  Fox's  principle,  any  reason 
for  the  exempting  of  such  property,  from 
the  tax,  seeing  that  the  two  countries  are 
now  so  indissolubly  united  in  their  fate. 
If  it  be  private  property,  which  his  Majesty 
has  in  the  funds,  while,  in  common  with  my 
readers,  [  must  feel  great  pleasure,  that  his 
Majesty  has  been  able  to  save  money,  I  must, 
at  the  same  time,  confess,  that  the  proposi- 
tion for  exempting  that  property  from  its 
fair  proportion  of  a  tax,  which  is  (To  reach 
even  those  of  his  subjects  who  have  an  in- 
come of  ou\y  fifty  pounds  a  year,  has  asto- 
nished me  more  than  any  thing  I  ever  before 
heard  of  in  my  life  3  insomuch,  that  I  could 
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not  believe  the  fact,  until  I  had,  by  exami- 
nation, ascertained,  that  it  was  stated  in  all 
the  newspaper  reports  of  the  date  before 
mentioned.  What !  at  a  time  when  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  tax  the  income  of  every 
subject  down  so  low  as,  agreeably  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Mr.  Fox,  only  just  to  "  stop 
"  short  of  those  who  receive  bread  from  the 
"  parish;"  at  a  time  when  the  case  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  annuitant  is  such  as 
is,  though  not  elegantly,  yet  most  powerfully 
described  in  a  letter  in  a  subsequent  page, 
addressed  to  Lord  Henry  Petty,  and 
which  came  to  me,  an  utter  stranger  to  her, 
from  the  hands  of  the  distressed  writer  her- 
self; at  such  a  time;  at  a  time  when  re- 
monstrances like   this  are  wrung  from  the 

hearts  of  the  people  ;  at  such  a  time 

but/ 1  will  say  no  more  at  present.  1  will 
pause,  in  the  hope,  that  all  these  reporters 
have  mistaken  the  purport  of  the  motion ; 
or,  if  not  so,  that  the  motion  will,  finally,  be 
rendered  of  no  effect. 

India   Affairs,   (continued  from  pages 
1/1,    197,   303,   368,  460,   530,545,009, 
04J,  and  724).     On  Wednesday,   the  28th 
instant,  Mr.  Paull  produced,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,   his  Second  Charge  against 
Marquis  Wellesley,  in  which  the  Marquis  is 
accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
committed   in  his  transactions  with  respect 
to  the  Nabob  Vizier  of  Oude,    and  which, 
having  been   previously  read  at  the  table, 
was,  upon  the   motion   of  Mr.  Paull,  or- 
dered to  be  printed.     The  motions  of  Mr. 
Paull  were,   upon  this  occasion,   seconded 
by  Loud  Archibald  Hamilton.     As  the 
charge  itself  will  now  very  soon  be  before 
the  public,  the  only  remark  that  I  shall  make 
upon  the  subject  at  present,  is,   that  if  the 
charge  be  what  it  is  represented  to  be  in  the 
report  of  the  newspapers,  and  if  it  be  well- 
founded,   and  if  the  crimes  alledged  go  un- 
punished, or  if  the  East  India  Company  be 
suffered  to  retain  the  territory  seized  upon  in 
Oude,  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  people 
of  the  whole  world,    as  far  as  the  British 
name  shall  reach,  will,  without  the   assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Whitshed  Keene,  know  very 
well  how  to  estimate  British  professions,  re- 
lative to  the  invading,  over-running,  laying 
waste,  or  seizing  upon  Electorates  and  other 
territories    upon    the    Continent Mr. 


Fox's  speech  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cis were  expressive  of  a  determination  to  do 
justice. 

Brewing  Tax. At  present  I  have  not 

time  to  enter  into  detail  upon  this  subject ; 
but,  I  cannot  for  one  moment  delay  to  ex- 
press my  earneit  hope,  that  the  ministers 
will  not  persist  in  a  measure,  which,  besides 
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the  oppression  of  it,  besides  the  terrible 
principle  of  introducing  excisemen  into  pri- 
vate houses,  those  houses  which,  in  the^ 
books  of  our  laws,  are  called  the  castles  of 
Englishmen  ;  besides  this  pecuniary  evil  and 
tliis}  mark  of  slavery,  who  can  bear  the  idea 
of  driving  to  the  public  house,  absolutely 
driving  to  the  public  house  to  quench  his 
thirst,  every  man"  who  has  more  than  five 
windows  in  his  house?  In  London,  where 
there  is  a  choice  of  brewers,  and  where  the 
middle  class  of  people  can  send  for  their 
porter  to  a  variety  of  places  within  a  minute's 
walk  ;  here  the  case  is  different  ;  and,  here 
no  one  brews  his  own  beer  ;  but,  to  pre- 
vent private  brewing  in  the  country  (and  to 
tax  it  is  to  prevent  it)  is  to  destroy  all  the 
remains  of  English  hospitality ;  is  to  sow 
the  seed  of  immorality  with  an  unsparing 
hand  ;  is  to  break  up  house-keeping  ,•  and  it 
is  to  go  a  step  farther  than  any  one  has  ever 
yet  dared  to  go  in  annihilating  the  domestic 
liberties  of  Englishmen.  It  is  an  odious 
and  a  terrible  measure  ;  and,  therefore,  1  do 
hope,  and  trust,  that  it  will  be  instantly 
abandoned. 


(s^  During  the  present  week  several  arti- 
cles, upon  the  subject  of  the  intended  new 
Commission ,  have  appeared  in  the  Courier 
newspaper.  They  are  written  with  great 
ability,  and  are  worthy  of  general  attention. 

Errors  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Regis- 
ter.  In  page  7/1,  for  30,000  Hanove- 
rians, read  13,000.  In  page  7/2,  for  Jive 
men   read  seven  men. 

INCOME    TAX. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Henry  Petti/. 

My  Lord; 1  take  the  liberty  with  the 

most  profound  respect,  to  address  your  lord- 
ship and  colleagues,  and  trust  it  will  not  be 
deemed  arrogant  or  presumptuous,  although 
Irom  the  pen  of  a  woman,  who  has  no  elo- 
quence to  plead  in  her  favour,  but  the  dic- 
tates of  nature,  the  voice  of  reason,  and  the 
calls  of  humanity,  which  I  trust  and  hope 
will  have  some  weight.  Notwithstanding 
vour  lord slitp  is  a  young  man  just  coining 
into  life,  in  possession  of  a  large  fortune, 
High  in  his  Majesty's  administration,  a  large 
emolument  of  course  attached  to  it ;  yet  I 
cannot  for  an  instant  suppose  it  possible, 
amidst  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  wealth, 
that  your  lordship  can  be  so  totally  divested 
of  feeling  and  principle,  tho-e  divine  attri- 
butes that  illume  and  adorn  the  mind,  and 
dignity  the  soul,  worthy  the  godlike  image 
you  bear 3  you  surely,  my  lord,  cannot  have 
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given  this  Income  Tax  one  moment's 
thought ;  when  I  read  it  in  the  paper  I  stood 
agast,  my  soul  shrunk  with  horror,  for  of  all 
the  taxations  that  ever  was  proposed  by 
man  for  cruelty  and  injustice,  this  spurns  at 
comparison:  you  stab  the  very  vitals  of  that 
part  of  the  community  whom  the  laws  hu- 
man and  divine  bind  you  to  protect ;  ihe  or- 
phan, the  widow,  the  unprotected  spinster, 
thousands  I  dare  say  besides  myself,  whose 
income  is  so  penurious  as  barely  to  admit 
existence.  Give  me  leave  then  to  ask  you, 
my  Lord,  is  it  consonant  with  justice  to  tax 
the  mile  with  the  voluptuous,  to  leave  no  al- 
ternative but  black  despair,  no  recourse  but  a 
mad-house;  "  to  dig  I  cannot,  to  beg  I  am 
ashamed:"  humanity  must  shudder.  For- 
bid it  heaven!  forbid  it  every  feeling  and 
principle  that  is  humane  !  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking, my  Lord,  how  little  do  the  rich  and 
great  feel.  Surely  their  hearts  must  be  made 
of  adamant,  who  with  all  the  arrogance  of 
wealth  and  power,  hesitate  not  to  wring 
from  the  wretched  the  last  thread  of  life, 
with  no  other  feeling  than,  to  use  Mr.  Fox's 
words,  they  "  must  have  the  money,  the  war 
must  be  supported."  Granted ;  but  will 
you  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  that  part  of  thy 
community  which  scarcely  exists,  that  has 
not  the  common  necessaries,  and  yet  must 
endeavour  to  keep  up  appearances  ?  For 
shame,  my  lord ;  tax  the.  luxuries :  there 
you  may  retrench,  and  indeed  in  comforts : 
but,  will  you  starve  some  thousands  of  your, 
fellow  creatures  upon  the  earth  ?  Nature  re- 
coils j  tax  those  that  sport  three  or  four  car- 
riages in  a  day,  tax  your  public  places,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  your  going  there  if  you 
cannot  afford  it ;  tax  the  Opera  House, 
whose  dancers  and  singers  have  from  two  to 
three  thousand  a  year,  to  the  shame  and  folly 
of  the  nobility  be  it  spoken.— -Then  those 
are  the  people  to  tax  that  have  two  or  three 
footmen  behind  their  carriages,  those  are 
the  people  that  have  most  at  stake,  and 
ought  to  come  forward;  no,  our  iron  hand 
shall  press  the  poor  wretch  to  the  earth. 
No,  my  lord,  their  sufferings  and  feelings 
will  most  assuredly  be  heard  if  not  by  you; 
there  is  that  Allsewng  Omnipotent  God,  that 
will  protect  the  oppressed,  and  you  can  never 
expect  a  blessing  on  so  unjust  an  ait.  For- 
bear then,  my  lord,  to  oppress  the  orphan, 
the  widow,  and  the  unprotected.  It  will 
contaminate  you,  and  you  will  sink  beneath 
its  weight.  I  could  till  a  volume  with  its  op- 
pression, but  1  shall  at  present  forbear,  and 
most  humbly  ratreat,  nay,  conjure  vour  lord- 
ship and  colleagues,  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion; for  the  person  that  has  but  .r>0).  a  year 
to  pay  a  tax  equal  With  those  of  30,000 1.  it 
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fs  the  most  preposterous,  unjust  thing  that 
ever  was  thought  upon,  by  any  tyrant  since 
civil  society  has  been  established.  I  cannot 
conclude,  till  I  again  warn  your  lordship 
from  such  unjust  proceedings.  It  is  perfect- 
ly assassinating  the  most  virtuous  part  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  which  will  most  assured- 
ly bring  down  the  wrath  of  that  Omnipo- 
tent God,  without  whose  blessing  all  human 

aid  is  vain. 1  remain  my  lord,  with  the 

most  profound  respect,  your  lordship's  obe- 
dient   servant. From  An*   Oppressed 

Woman. 

Property  Tax  and  Freedom  of  Trade. 
To  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 

Sir; Having    since   "7S4    uniformly 

considered  your  political    theories  as  beyond 
every  degree  of  comparison  superior  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  political  practice;  believing  also,  that 
nothing  is  required  to  carry  these  theories  ih-s 
to  practice  but  honesty  and   resolution,   and 
being  an  elector  of  Westminster,  I  cannot, 
to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  supported 
impracticable    theories    for    22   years,   feel 
otherways  than  deeply  interested,   both   as  a  _ 
man   and  an  elector,    in    every  instance  in 
which  your  practice  and  professions  as  a  mi- 
nister, proves  the  practicability  or  impracti- 
cability of  the  theories  which  I  have  support- 
ed ;  and  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  con- 
ferred upon   you   the   most    enviable    title 
which  the  breath  of  man  can  create,  "  the 
i(  Man  of  the  People."     In   the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  the  lrjth  instant,  the  conductors 
of  which  had  uniformly  opposed  the  visions 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  till  you  were  cajoled  and  con- 
demned to  follow  them;  you  are  reported 
to  say,  "  that  there  was  a  general  principle 
on  which  the  Property  Tax  Bill  was  found- 
ed ;  namely,   that  all  should  be  bound  to 
contribute   towards  the   exigencies    of   the 
state,  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence.    But   there  was   another  and  a  very 
different  principle   in  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  which  is,  that  care  shall  be  ta- 
ken,  as  far  as  possible,"  mark  the  promise, 
"  that  no  man  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
seeking  parochial  or  accidental  rebel  in  con- 
sequence of  the    enactments   of  the   bill." 
Sir,  of  all  the  puzzles  with  which  a  puzzling 
minister  ever  attempted  to  puzzle  a  puzzled 
world,  the  principle  of  your  exception,  as  in- 
tended  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  applying 
for  parochial  or  accidental  relief,  appears  to 
me  the  greatest,     Can  any  principle  go  far- 
ther than  that  of  the  general  rule  to  prevent 
such  necessity  ?  If  no  man  be  driven  to  con* 
tribute  more  than  in  proportion  to  his  means 
of  subsistence,    is  it  not  naturally  impossible 
that  any  man,  befure  another,  can  be  driven 


to  seek  such  relief?  If  it  be,  Sir,  and  giving 
you  credit  for  knowledge  of  your  subject, 
can  the  principle  of  your  exception  be   in- 
tended for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
driving  some  parties  to  contribute  more  than 
in  proportion  to  their  means  of  subsistence, 
and  by  necessary  conclusion    to  drive  such 
paities  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  parochial 
or  accidental  relief,   sooner  than  they  would 
be   driven  by  the  unimproveable  equity  or 
the  general  rule  ?  In  plain  English,  Sir,  you 
are  made  to  say  to  the  puzzled  public,  and 
to  the  still  more  puzzled  electors  of  West- 
minster, "  Gentlemen,   I  have  laid  down.n 
"  general  rule,  by  the  principle  of  which  I 
"  am  certain  none  of  you  shall  be  driven 
"  before  another  to  seek  parochial   or  acci- 
"  dental  relief,  but  I  have  introduced  an  ex- 
"  ception   to  it,   by  the  principle  of  which 
"  some  of  you  must  be  driven  to  seek  such 
"  relief  before  the  rest.     You  will,  how- 
"  ever,  give  me  credit  for  sincerity,  when  I 
Cf  declare  that  I  shall   take  every  possible 
"  care,  by  means  of  the  excepting  principle, 
"  which  naturally  drives  some  of  you  before 
■•  the  other  to  seek  such  relief,  that  none  ot 
"  you  shall  be  driven  to  seek  parochial  oi 
"  accidental  relief  before  another  !  ! !"  Re- 
fer again,  Sir,  to  my  text,  and  see  if  more 
or  less  can  be  made  of  it  than  I  have  made 
of  it  in  this  puzzle,  which  is  enough  to  puz- 
zle the  most  puzzling  lawyer  in  the  world. 
But,  Sir,   had  Mr.  Pitt  dealt  with  us  in  this 
clear  obscure  maimer,  in  the  very  act  of  try- 
ing whether  the  last  feather,    the  property- 
tax,  would  "  break  the  horses'  backs"  or  no, 
I  will  not  say  what  you  would  have  done  as 
an  independent  whig,  but  I  will   venture  to 
assert,   that  Messrs.  Perry  and    Spankey,  as 
proprietors  and  conductors  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  would  have  so  laboured  him  in 
the  mire  of  ridicule,  that  even  that  transcen- 
dent financier  Old   Hose  himself,  could  no 
more  know  bis  brother  puzzler  when  these 
gentlemen  permitted  him  to  rise  and  shake 
himself,   than  he  will  admit  that,  when  his 
leases  are  out.   he  adds  the  taxes  which  he 
pays  for  his  servants  and  carriages,  to  the  an- 
nual value  of  the  immense  tract  of  ground'  oj 
which  the  distress  of  its  proprietors,  and  his 
own    honest  earning  from   the  public  gave 
him  the  command  :    and  so  not  only  escape 
all  taxes  whatever,   but  also  add  to  the  un- 
wieldy bulk  of  his  fortune,  from  the  spoil  of 
that  part  of  the  consumers  who  cannot  throw 
upon  the  shoulders   of  others   the  contribu- 
tions which  they  are  called  upon  to  pay.  The 
exceptions,  however,   which  are  thus  made 
in   favour  of  Mr.  Rose,   are   no  other,  Sir, 
than  the  general   advantage*  of  free  trade, 
of  the  "  right   (if  every   man  to  do   as  kt 
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pleases  with  his  own  property"     But,  as  this 
right,  or,  the  freedom  of  trade,  renders  it  a 
thing  naturally  impossible  that  "  any  power 
en  earth  can   apply  the  equitable"  principle 
en  which  the  bill  is  founded,  to  tl  e  Roses, 
or  any  other  men  of  property,  so  tar  as  to 
bind  them  to  contribute  even  a  shilling  to- 
wards the  exigencies  of  the  state;  and,  as  it 
is  next  to  impossible,  that  the  *  broad  bot- 
"  tdmed  administration,  the  united  wisdom  j 
"  and  talents   of  the  country,"  could  have 
the  as  urance  to  shove  themselves  into  office 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  what  object,   Sir,  could 
-you  promise  to  yourself  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  less  equitable  principle  of  your 
exceptions,  if  it  be  not  a  puzzle,  if  it  be  not 
a  de  ermination  to  support  to  the  last,  extre- 
mity,   that  profound  and  general   ignorance 
of  finance,  and  of  the  bearings  of  free  trade, 
on    the  general    state    of    the   community, 
which  brought  Mr.  Pitt  into  office,  and  kept 
him  there  for  above  20  years ;  and  which, 
in  a  little  more  than  a  century  created  more 
Work-houses    than  Mansions,    greatly    in- 
creased as  the  Mansions  since  are?  Do  you 
Sir,    in   spite   of   the  example  which   you 
have  in  Mr.  Rose's  case,  and  of  the  evidences 
which  even  Mr.  Rose  himself,  able  as  he  is 
to  direct  Lord  Henry  Petty  as  to  the  choice  of 
subjects  of  taxation,  derives  from  the  ad- 
vance which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
corn,   tea,   and  tobacco,  since  the  property 
tax  was  agitated  in    parliament,   think  that 
Mr.  Rose   or  any  other   man  of  property, 
means  to  contribute  a  farthing  towards  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  of  the  tax  upon  ser- 
vants, carriages,  and  beer,   or  any  other  tax 
which  they  may  recommend  or  support  ?  It 
you  do,    Sir,   you  will  have  the  candour  to 
leave  out  the  clear  obscure  in  argument,   and 
openly  put  the  negative  upon  the  following 
questions  to  which  I  feel  myself  entitled  to 
give  the  answer  I  do ;   not  only  from   my 
attention    to  the   delusive  and    unequitable 
bearings  of  free  trade,   but  also  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  growing  wealth  of  such 
men  as  the  Roses,   the  Grenvilles,   and   the 
Jcnkinsons,  under  the  accumulating  pressure 
of  taxes,  while  they  appear  to    Sir  Thomas 
Metcalf  and  other   financial   luminaries  of 
the    commercial   world,    to  sacrifice,  of  all 
others,  the  most  "  towards  the  exigencies  of 
the  state,  and  in  defence  of  the  stake  which 
they  have  to  preserve."     I  declare  it,  Sir,  as 
my  positive  conviction,   and  I  do  so  with  all 
the  sincerity  of  which   the  human  mind  is 
capable,  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  the 
great  governing  engine  with  which  the  free- 
dom of  trade  will  defeat  the  principle  on 
which  the  property  bill  is   founded,  and  ex- 
empt from  the  payment  of  any  tax  what- 
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ever,  the  class  to  which  Sir  Thomas  Metcalf 
belongs,  however  great  the  sum  may  be, 
which  they  pay  in  the  ftr.st  instance  toward3 
the  exigencies  of  the  state.     I  therefore,  aslc 
you,    Sir,  can  any  power  upon  earth   apply 
"  the  principle  upon  which  the  bill  is  found- 
ed," to  the  corporation   of  that  supreme  ar- 
bitrator of  our  lives  and  fortunes,   in  every 
possible   way  in  which    the   abundance  or 
scantiness  of  money  can  render  us  happy  or 
miserable  ? — No,    Sir,  with  the  appearance 
of  every  thing  that  is  plausible,  liberal,  and 
patriotic  on  their  side,   they  take  the  advan- 
tage which  the  pressure  or  the  fax  upon  the 
merchants  offers,  and  discount  bills  for  them" 
to  an  amount,  the  interest  -of  which  will  far 
exceed  their  proportion  of  the  tax,  perhaps, 
before  they  pay  a  shilling  towards  it.     Sir, 
can  you  deny  this  charge,  and  account  in 
any  other  way  for  the  millions  which  they 
have  added  to  their  capital,  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands    of  pounds   which   they  have 
otherways  divided  among  themselves,  while 
the  pressure  of  taxes  were  multiplying  the 
number  of  paupers  in  a  given  proportion  to 
itself?  If  you  cannot,  Sir,    my  readers  must 
consider  my  evidence  as  conclusive,  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  Bank,  any  more   than  the 
Roses,  and  the  Grenvilles,  8rc.  will  not  con- 
tribute a  shilling  towards  the  exigencies  of 
the  state. — Well   then,   Sir,  can  you  apply 
the  principle  of  the  bill  to  the  Merchants  ? 
For  as  government  have  instituted  a  bank  for 
their  accommodation,  and  as  the  accommo- 
dations which  the  bank  gives  them,  are  r.o 
less  liberal  than  disinterested,    though   far 
short   of  what   their    speculative   stomachs 
crave,  and  would  digest  if  they  could  get  it; 
one  would  think,  that  their  practice  would 
not  be  an  inch  behind  their  professions  ia. 
contributing  towards  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.     But,  no,  Sir  ;   their  principle  as  indi- 
viduals is,  and  can  any  other  influence  them 
collectively  ?  "   every    man    for    himself." 
Consequently,   their  endeavours  individual- 
ly as  well  as  collectively,  are  exerted  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch,  to  add   the  discount 
paid  by  them  to  the  bank,  to  the  taxes  laid 
upon  them  by  government,  and  both  to  the 
price  of  the  articles  in  which   they  deal  ;   in 
the.  very  same  manner    in  which  Mr.  Rose 
adds  his  liberally  granted  imposts  to  the  rent 
of  his  farms ;  and  as  the  farmer  adds  the  ad- 
dition  to  the  price  of  his  grain,  and  so  on, 
till  consumers  are  found,  who  cannot  take 
the  benefits  at  free  trade,  and  shift  the  bur- 
den  from  themselves  on  the   shoulders  of 
some  other  party.     Sir,  can  you  deny  this 
shifting  practice  of  the  merchants  to  be  the 
fact,  and  assign  their  immense  command  of 
the  national  wealth,  nay,  their  usurpation  of- 
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the  national  government  to  any  other  define- 
able  cause  ?  Or,  will  you  venture  t©  assert, 
that  in  their  progress  to  this  wealth  and 
power,  they  have  contributed  a  shilling,  and 
much  less  in  proportion  to  their  means  of 
subsistence>  towards  the  exigencies  of  the 
stste  ?  If  you  will  not,  I  shall  consider  the 
fact  as  established ;  namely,  that  our  mer- 
chants and  bankers  will  not  only  evade  the 
property  tax,  but  add  millions  sterling  to 
their  wealth  from  the  pressure  of  that  tax 
on  those  who  cannot  take  the  advantages 
which  the  general  freedom  of  trade  offers, 
and  shift  the  tax  from  themselves  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  other  party.  But,  here, 
Sir,  by  getting  rid  of  the  jargon  of  college 
taught  financiers,  and  following  the  practice 
of  merchants  and  bankers  in  its  natural 
course,  while  they  have  "aright  to  do  as 
they  please  with  their  own  property^"  we 
have  come  at  *'  a  secret  worth  knowing" 
even  to  merchants  themselves.  With  respect 
to  the  principle  of  evading  the  payment  of 
all  taxes  every  man  is  a  merchant  or  banker 
who  is  not  a  limited  annuitant,  a  labourer,  a 
clerk,  or  a  person  who  had  saved  something, 
or  had  something  left  him  on  which  to  live 
rndepetident  of  labour.  This  description  of 
persons  cannot  take  benefits  of  free  trade, 
and  shift  any  burden  from  theinselves  upon 
some  other  party.  Consequently  they  are 
under  the  absolute  necessity,  not  only  of  de- 
ducting from  the  sum  which  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  laying  out  with  the  merchants 
annually,  the  per  centage  which  you  mean 
to  take  annually  from  their  incomes,  but  also 
©f  paying  from  the  remaining  cents,  the  per- 
centage which  th'e  merchants  lay  upon  their 
goods,  not  only  to  cover  the  taxes,  but  to 
make  their  fortune  in  the  bargain.  The  li- 
mited annuitants,  even  were  they  exempted 
from  all  direct  taxes,  cannot  withstand  the 
progressive  pressure  of  the  percentage  which 
the  merchants  thus  progressively  lay  on  their 
goods,  to  cover  the  progressive  increase  of 
taxes;  consequently,  they  drop  into  the 
■work-house  and  become  paupers  as  taxes  in- 
crease. And  as  the  merchants  lose  the  dif- 
ference between  their  incomes,  or,  if  you 
please,  earnings  in  that  asylum  of  wretched- 
ness, and  what  it  had  been  in  the  field, 
workshop,  counting-house,  and  in  a  state  of 
independance  of  eicher,  they  themselves  fol- 
low these  victims  of  free  trade,  into  the  same 
grave  of  moral  and  political  justice.  And  so 
on,  limited  annuitants  falling  first,  and  mer- 
chants tumbling  after  them,  till  the  t:  free- 
dom of  trade"  transfers  the  property  of  both 
to  the  bankers,  ivho  ate  the  only  gainers  in 
the  case,  and  reduces  both  to  that  state  of 
wretchedness,  which  naturally  exempts  itself 
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from  the  percentage  of  all  parties.     To  com- 
plete this  transfer  bankers  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  be  true  to  themselves,  to  exchange 
one  another's  paper,  and  discount  that  of  th© 
merchants.     The  command  which  this  ac- 
commodating and  accumulating  practice,  has 
already  given  them  of  the  national  wealth, 
leaves  them  little  or  nothing  to  do  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  whole.     For  the  power  of 
their  accommodating  fund  is   similar  in  all 
its  circumstances  to  that  of  your  sinking  fund,, 
except  in  this  particular  ;  namely,  that  there 
is  nothing  to  impede,  but  every  thingto  acce- 
lerate the  motion  of  the  first,  while  the  liqui- 
dating power  of  the  latter  is  destroyed  by  the 
necessity  which  it  creates  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, of  borrowing  annually  to  its  own 
amount,  to  repay  as  much  of  the  public  ex- 
pense, as  it  would  itself  repay,  were  it  not 
visionarily  and  expensively  applied  to   the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt.     And  as  to 
the  wretchedness  of  the  state  to  which  the 
accommodating  fund  will  reduce  the  mer- 
chants, as  well  as  the  limited  annuitants,  and 
judging  from  the  number  of  paupers  with 
which  it  has  already  incommoded  the  nation, 
no  doubt  can   remain   as  to    the  addition 
which  it  will  make  to  the  number  of  pau- 
pers, while  it  continues  an  engine  of  destruc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  free  trade.    To  convince 
you  then,  Sir,  or  rather,  I  hope,  those  who 
cajole  you  out  of  your  consistency,  that  you 
cannot  be  "  the  man  of  the  people"  and 
support   this  engine  ; — even  the   merchants 
themselves,  that  the  accommodations  which 
they  receive  from  it,  or  you  either,  as  the 
basis   of  your  warlike  power  and  military 
plans,   are   but  "Will  o'  the  Wisps  which 
lead  you  to  your  doom,"  I  think  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  paupers  which  is  now  a  burden 
to  the  nation,  and  that  which  it  had  to  carry 
in  the  lfjth  century,  when  the  Whigs  esta" 
Hished  the  engine,  let  loose  the  passions,  and 
united  the  hands  of  free  trade.     At  "  the 
ever  memorable  and  gloi-ious  revolution  of 
lfiSS,"  six  years  before  the  bank  was  esta- 
blished,  the  poors    rate    in   England    and 
Wales,   including    the  county  assessments, 
which  go  to  defray  county  expense,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  charges  of  the  poor,  amounted 
only  to  £665,362.     (Vide  Sir  F.M.Eden 
on   the   State  of  the  Poor.)     Dividing  this 
sum,  even  including  the  county  rates,  by  the 
wretched  pittance  of  four  pence  per  day^  for 
each  pauper,  gives  their  number,   at  onJy 
^ 3 Q, 07 J  or  1 -8th  of  the  population.     Four- 
pence  was  then  about  the  price  of  a  quartern 
loaf  of  bread.     And  can  we  possibly  think, 
that  all  the  charges  of  this  wretched  charac-" 
tsr  to  the  nation  in  house-room,  food,  raiment,, 
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&c.  can  amount  to  less  than  the  value  of 
this  much  bread?  And  it  we  lake  his  charges 
at  more,  the  number  of  paupers  must  be 
proportionally  smaller.  At  the  ever  memo- 
rable period  at  which  you,  Sir,  stepped  into 
the  "  bed  of  roses."  the  number  of  paupers 
in  the  same  divisions  of  the  United  King- 
doms, is  given,  by  parliament,  at  no  less 
than  1,200,000  which  is  more  than  1-Oth  of 
the  population  of  these  divisions ;  and  allow- 
ing but  a  shilling  per  day  each,  which  is  less 
than  the  price  of  a  quartern  loaf,  their 
charges  to  the  public  is  no  less  than 
J  21, 000,000  sterling,  if  lank  notes  be  ster- 
ling money.  Parliament,  however,  does  not 
give  the  poors  rate  even  at  4  0,000,000  that 
is,  at  3d  per  day,  that  is,  perhaps,  at  more 
than  the  common  charge  per  day  of  a  fox 
hound  or  a  pointer  dog.  And  so  much  the 
better,  since  the  broad  bottomed  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  talents  of  the  country,  had  not 
the  courage  and  sagacity,  as  their  first  per- 
formance in  office,  to  unmask  the  broader 
seated  injustice  of  Free  Trade,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings on  the  state  of  the  nation.  For,  as  this 
fund  of  paupers  added  to  that  of  the  merce- 
nary soldiers  which  the  Whigs  mean  to  create 
for  the  defence  of  bankers,  and  both  to  the 
fund  of  expensive  commissioners  which  they 
are  establishing  to  free  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  trouble  of  investigating  the^ 
public  accounts,  inherit  every  property  of 
the  sinking  fund,  and  reduce  all  but  the 
bankers  to  the  wretched  allowance  of  less  than 
3df  per  day,  with  die  same  degree  of  certain- 
ty and  progressive  power  with  which  that 
fund  would  sink  the  national  debt,  were  not 
an  accumulating  burden  to  impede  its  pro- 
gress; the  merchants,  or  all  who  are  not 
strictly  limited  annuitants,  as  well  as  those 
who  are,  will  either  feel  and  see  the  evil  of 
free  trade  as  it  overwhelms  them,  and  call 
for  its  remedy  ;  or  they  will  sink  under  its 
pressure  with  that  manly  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation, which  would  dignify,  even  at  the 
foot  of  the  gibbet,  the  exit  of  "  Forty 
Thieves."  Long,  Sir,  as  these  observations 
are,  such  is  my  sense  of  the  importance 
which  attaches  itself  to  what  may  he  farther 
said  upon  the  subject,  that  I  have  no  power 
to  quit  it  without  making  some  direct  re- 
marks on  the  glories  of  the  revolution  of 
J098.  This  whig  measure,  Sir,  had  the  best 
of  theories  for  its  basis  ;  but,  alas,  they  mis- 
took  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  prac- 
tice ;  and  an  increase  oi"  1,100,000  paupers 
is  the  indisputable  effect.  Unless  it  be  shewn 
clearly,  but  disgracefully  and  larlurous/y, 
that  each  pauper  does  not  cost  the  public  the 
value  of  a  quartern  loaf  per  day.  It  appears 
to  me,    Sir,  that  the   particular  glories  of 


this  revolution  consist^  in  its  having  esta- 
blished the  biH  of  rights,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
restrictive  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  doing  this,  it  appa- 
rently diminished  the  right  of  doing  wrong 
in  the  hands  of  government,  and  really  in- 
creased it  in  the  more  liable  to  do  wrong 
hands  of  bankers  and  merchants ;  of  men 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  finance  beyond 
the  skin  deep  surface  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence;  of  men  whose  avowed  leading 
principle  of  action  is,  the  detestable  and  anti- 
patriotic  rule  of  "  every  man  for  himself, 
and"  the  devil,  not  "  God  for  us  all."  The 
25  of  Henry  VIII.  prevented  the  consolida- 
tion of  farms,  and  the  conversion  of  them 
into  pasture  for  sheep,  under  the  then  great 
penalty  of  3s.  4d.  per  week.  And  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  stop  was  not 
only  put  to  buildings  in  and  about  London, 
but  the  number  of  lodgers  to  be  admitted  into 
any  house,  was  positively  regulated  by  law, 
so  sensible  were  the  legislators  of  those 
times  of  the  tendency  which  the  farm  con- 
solidating system,  and  the  unlimited  exten- 
sion of  cities  and  towns  had  to  create  pau- 
pers, as  well  as  thieves,  robbers,  and  vaga- 
bonds. Yet  more  than  a  century's -know- 
ledge of  the  increase  of  these  characters,  has 
not  convinced  the  whigs  of  their  error  ;  I 
had  almost  said  of  their  inability  to  legislate. 
For,  let  us  but  cast  our  eye  around  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  we  see  nothing  but  large 
farms  and  gentlemen  farmer*.  And  judging 
from  the  buildings  which  have  been,  erected, 
and  which  are  rapidly  going  on  in  and  about 
London,  and  in  and  about  cvtry  city  and 
town  in  the  United  Kingdoms,  the  inference 
is,  that  agriculture  is  to  be  deserted  altoge- 
ther; that  all  the  gentlemen  farmers,  with 
their  labourers,  mean  to  become  gentlemen, 
and  labouring  merchants  and  mechanics,  as 
soon  as  the  buildings  are  finished  to  receive 
them  !  !  !  Whigs  and  Tories,  both  notorious 
bad  politicians,  if  you  can  see  your  error 
ever  vow,  you  have  seen  it  by  fir  too  1  ate. 
For  your  power  and  energy,  your  military 
plans,  and  plans  of  reform  in  the  different 
departments  of  government,  which  are  all 
excellent  merely  us  such,  can  never  reach  the 
evils  of  tree  trade,  as  they  deal  destruction 
around  them  by  means  of  paper  currency , 
and  repair  the  injury  which  their  parent, 
your  Fill  of  rights  ha*  done  to  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  the  character  of  your 
country,  as  cruel  and  unjust  to  herself,  proud 
and  overbearing  loivayds  others.  ■  Q.  S. — 
May  22,  1 800. 

FATK  OF  TnE   FUNDS. 

Sir, — After  what  has  appeared  at  different 
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times  in  your  valuable  Register,  respecting 
the  state  of  our  public  finances,  and  the  dis- 
tressful prospect  before  us,  that  our  bur- 
thens, grievous  as  they  are,  must  inevitably, 
upon  the  system  now  pursuing,  be  still  in- 
creased ;  and  that,  with  such  magnitude  and 
rapidity,  as  soon  to  be  beyond  our  ability  to 
support  ;  it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  you 
•would  have  proceeded  to  devise  some  mode, 
which  might  reach  the  exigency  of  the  case, 
and  rescue  us  from  a  situation  so  perilous 
and  alarming.  But  notwithstanding  the  an- 
xiety which  must  have  been  so  generally 
felt,  nothing  as  I  know  of,  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested for  relief.  Can  there  however,  I 
would  ask,  amongst  all  the  various  subjects 
which  at  this  eventful  crisis,  present  them- 
selves for  public  observation,  be  one,  more 
generally  important,  and  more  worthy  of  the 
serious  and  attentive  consideration  of  every 
enlightened  individual  in  the  kingdom,  than 
the  subject  now  before  us  ?  Why,  then, 
Mr.  Cobbett,  have  you  dropt  it ;  and  con- 
tented yourself  with  having  only  just  shewn 
us  the  gulph  that  threatens  to  swallow  us 
up,  without  pointing  out  the  course  to  avoid 
it  ? — As  I  think  it  right  to  impute  to  every 
one,  the  best  possible  motives,  where  mo- 
tives are  not  avowed  ;  I  will  suppose  that 
your  silence  here,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
the  present  ministry,  in  proceeding,  as  they 
now  are,  to  raise  supplies  upon  the  very 
plans  which  many  of  their  leading  members 
have  so  long,  and  so  uniformly,  deprecated, 
as  pregnant  with  ruin  ;  is  only  with  a  view 
to  bring  us  to  acquiesce  more  readily,  with 
some  remedy  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
evil,  and  calculated  effectually  to  remove  it ; 
from  having  previously  made  us  feel  still 
more,  and  with  such  an  unsparing  hand,  the 
necessity  of  such  a  remedy.  If  it  be  so,  the 
expedient  cannot  fail  of  success  :  we  shall 
now  both  see,  and  feel,  enough  to  convince 
every  thinking  unbiassed  mind,  that  such  a 
necessity  really  does  exist ;  and  it  cannot  be 
the  intention  of  government,  to  continue  our 
sufferings,  till  all  the  sinking  fund  dotards, 
ahd  other  visionaries,  are  convinced  so  too  ; 
und,  what  perhaps  may  be  still  mere  diffi- 
cult, are  brought  to  own  it.  Seriously,  I 
do  hope  and  trust,  that  his  Majesty's  present 
ministers  are  actuated  by  some  such  motive 
as  I  have  above  supposed  ;  as  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  think,  that  they  would  wish  to 
sacrifice  the  public  good,  either  to  the  shame- 
ful profligacy  of  keeping  on  foot  a  corrupt 
and  infamous  p:itronage,  or  to  the  culpable 
weakness  of  seeking  to  put  off  the  disclosure 
of  the  public  circumstances,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  the  effects  i;  may  produce.  They 
yre  too  enlightened  not  to  perceive,    and,  I 
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hope,  too  honest  not  to  own,  that  the  former 
cannot  stand  in  much  longer  stead ;  and 
that  any  further  delay,  will  but  ultimately 
increase'  the  evil. — There  are  but  few  arti- 
cles now  exempt  from  taxation  in  one  shape 
or  other ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  conceive 
a  new  tax  :  and  each  one,  must  be  still  more 
and  more  vexatious  and  oppressive  in  its 
operation  :  and,  in  proportion  as  the  bur- 
then increases,  individuals  will  be  forced  to 
make  retrenchments.  Every  additional  im- 
post therefore,  will  in  a  considerable  degree 
defeat  its  own  purpose :  and  how  are  the 
deficiencies  to  be  made  up,  unless  by  having 
recourse  again  and  again  to  Income  ?  And 
where  is  it  to  stop? — Great,  and  well  found- 
ed, as  our  reliance  upon  the  honour,  integ- 
rity, and  wisdom,  of  our  present  rulers  may 
be  j  and  urgently  as  the  distresses  of  the  na- 
tion call  upon  them  promptly  to  unite  their 
utmost  energies  to  ease  us  of  a  burthen  so 
galling  and  oppressive  ;  it  is  nevertheless  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  assist,  if  he  can, 
in  the  common  cause  :  and  let  no  one  hastily 
conclude,  that  the  case  is  too  difficult,  be- 
cause the  evil  is  vast,  and  extensive.  I  trust, 
on  due  consideration,  it  will  appear,  that 
there  is  no  very  formidable  difficulty  to  en- 
counter, and  that  a  remedy  may  be  found, 
which  will  be  both  easy  and  effectual. — To 
extinguish  the  Public  Debt  at  once,  would 
be  most  unjust,  and  what  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, grievous  as  they  are,  do  by  no 
means  require.  Some  middle  course,  I  ap- 
prehend, may  be  adopted,  with  which  both 
the  public  creditor,  and  the  community  at 
large,  may  have  reason  to  be  satisfied. — 
When  an  individual  becomes  insolvent,  and 
his  situation  is  known,  would  his  creditors 
advise,  that  he  should  continue  his  dealings  ; 
and  would  they  consent  that  their  several 
claims  should  be  consolidated  into  a  fundj 
to  remain  at  interest,  and  take  his  notes  tor 
the  interest  ?  Would  it  not  occur  to  them, 
that  his  embarrassments  must  eventually  be 
increased,  and  consequently  his  means  of 
liquidating  their  demands,  be  lessened,  by 
the  additional  responsibility  he  would  thus 
incur  ?  Such  a  mode  would  never  be  resort- 
ed to.  A  National  Debt  has  a  high  sound  ; 
but,  duly  considered,  I  concsive  it  is  in  its 
nature  hie  same  as  the  debt  of  ah  individual  j 
and  the  same  reasoning,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples for  adjusting  the  claims,  which  are 
applicable  to  the  one,  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  other  :  the  difference  is  only  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  two  cises.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  private  insolvent,  we  know, 
that,  whatever  mode  would  be  taken,  the 
ulterior  object  would  lie  to  bring  all  his 
property  forwards,    and   divide    it  equally 
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amongst  his  creditors ;  or  else  compound  ' 
with  them,  according  to  the  means  he  would 
appear  to  possess.  Why  not  then  adopt  this 
course  for  the  public  creditors  ?  Let  all  the 
assets  that  belong  to  these  creditors,  if  there 
•are  any,  be  brought  forwards,  and  see  how 
far  they  will  go  ;-  and  then  let  proper  means 
be  adopted  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  every 
description  of  property  we  possess  (except- 
ing what  arises  from  these  public  claims)  ; 
and  let  every  individual  contribute,  either 
together,  or  by  instalments,  a  certain  pro- 
portion, perhaps  a  14th  or  a  15th  of  the 
whole,  as  the  deficiency  may  appear  to  be  ; 
or,  one,  or  two  years  income  (income  is 
bow  ascertained)  to  add  to  the  fund  :  and 
the  whole,  so  raised,  be  divided,  by  way  of 
composition,  amongst  the  public  creditors. — 
Such  contribution,  either  to  be  in  money  or 
other  effects,  (the  value  of  which  to  be  ad- 
judged by  commissioners)  as  may  be  most 
convenient  to  the  contributors. — This  enor- 
mous burthen  being  thfts  removed,  with  its 
attendant,  and  most  extensive  mischiefs, 
there  would  be  nothing  then  left  to  be  pro- 
vide 1  for,  but  the  real  exigencies  of  the  state. 
And  thus,  assisted  by  proper  and  salutary 
regulations,  which  would  naturally  suggest 
themselves,  as  part  of  the  plan  (ex.  gr.  per- 
haps a  proportionate  general  maximum,  for 
one)  specie  would  resume  its  former  vslue, 
and  no  longer  be  depreciated  by  its  con- 
nexion with  the  vast  mass  of  paper  'now  in 
.circulation  (and  by  which  alone  such  depre- 
ciation has  been  effected),  and  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  labor,  and  of  every 
article  both  for  home  and  foreign  consump- 
tion ;  all,  evidently  arising  from  the  same 
source,  would  regain  their  equilibrium,  and 
a  prospect  of  domestic  comfort,  and  national 
prosperity,  once  more  restored  to  us. — The 
most  oppressive  and  vexatious  of  the  taxes ; 
such  as  the  tax  on  light  Legacies  ;  the  par- 
tial tax  on  land;  two-thirds  at  least  of  the 
Stamp  Duties  ;  most  of  the  taxes  under  the 
denomination  of  Excise  (instead  of  extend- 
ing this  most  odious  system),  with  a  great 
variety  of  others,  equally  objectionable, 
might  be  abolished ;  as  the  public  expendi- 
ture would  then  be  trifling,  compared  with 
what  it  is  now,  and  might  be  easily  provided 
for,  by  retaining,  and  in  some  instances 
new  modifying,   such  of  the  taxes,  as  are 

impartial,    and  not  liable   to  evasion. 

—It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  faith  of 
parliament  being  pledged  to  pay  tliG  public 
creditors.  The  debt  is  now  arrived  at  that 
magnitude,  which  never  could  have  been 
anticipated:  and,  as  parliament  cannot 
make  good  its  pledge;  the  wisest,  and  hon- 
tjteslj  thing  it  can  do j   is,  immediately,  to 
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make  provision  to  pay  as  far  as  it  can  :  and 
not  defer  the  evil  day,  till  it  may  be  impossi- 
sible  to  raise  even  a  part. — The  measure  I 
have  here  suggested,  is  far  from  being  so 
objectionable  by  the  stock-holders  as  it  may 
at  first  appear,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
(without  adverting  to  the  danger  he  at  least 
is  now  in,  of  never  receiving  any  part  of 
his  claim)  the  depreciation  as  it  proceeds, 
must  proportionably  lessen  the  value  of 
stock  ;  which  cannot  rise  to  meet  it  as  other 
property  does  :  and  still  less  will  the  contri- 
butors to  the  fund  have  reason  for  objection, 
as  the  effect  of  the  measure  will  be  at  once 
to  relieve  them  from  a  vast  load  of  taxes, 
which  they  annually  pay,  not  only  in  their 
regular  assessments,  but  in  almost  every  ar- 
ticle they  consume,  perhaps,  to  double  the 
amount  of  the  interest  of  the  sum  they 
would  have  to  contribute:  besides  which, 
they  should  consider  that  the  contribution 
sum  itself,  will  not  be  any  thing  like  equal 
to  the  increase  of  property,  each  must  have 
derived  from  the  depreciation  so  much  more 
severely  felt  by  the  stock-holder. — I  am  sen- 
sible, Mr.  Cobbett,  that  these  remarks  are 
very  crude,  indeed,  I  mean  them  only  as  a 
mere  outline  of  a  plan,  and  perhaps  what  I 
have  suggested  may  be  thought  both  inap- 
plicable and  inexpedient.  This,  however, 
I  am  confident  of,  that  the  calamitous  situa- 
tion the  country  is  in,  calls  aloud  for  a  re- 
medy, at  once  prompt,  bold,  and  striking 
at  the  very  root  of  the  evil ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  calculated  as  much  as  possible  to  bear 
equally  upon  all E.  N. — May  27,  1806. 
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Letter  JI. 

Sir; Conscious   rectitude  of  motive, 

and  goodness  of  intention,  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  the  importance  of  my  subject, 
formed  my  only  inducement  to  submit  to 
the  public,  through  the  medium  of  your  Po- 
litical Register,  (p.  4/0)  some  thoughts  on 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
early  insertion  with  which  you  honoured  my 
former  communication,  though  it  might  have 
been  flattering  to  vanity,  is  highly  grateful  to 
mc  on  a  far  different  account;  it  encourage* 
a  hope  of  .seeing  the  affairs  of  that  calum- 
niated  country  brought  before  the  public 
view,  and  fully  discussed  in  yoax  distinguish-! 
ed  publication.  To  me,  indeed,  it  will  be 
matter  of  astonishment,  if  at  this  momentous 
period  when  the  civilised  world  is  convulsed, 
and  its  goverments  subverted,  or  threatened 
with  revolution,  men  of  reflection  and  ex* 
perience  will  still  decline  to  employ  a  por- 
tion of  their  talents,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  British  nation,  upon  objects  so  intimately 
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interwoven   in   the  general  interest  of  the 
empire.     Let  it  not  be  attempted  to  excuse 
supineness  or  indifference,  by  any  supposed 
inefficacy  of  literary  effort  to  awaken  slum- 
bering apathy,  and  give  attraction  and  inte- 
rest to   a  cause  habitually  and  criminally  so 
much  neglected.     The  British  mind  is  not 
so  callous,   so  degenerated,  as  to  be  unin- 
fluenced by  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  the 
dictates  of  policy ;  to   be  unmoved  by  the 
forceful  deductions  of  cultivated  reason,  and 
the  strong  impressions  of  manly  virtue.  But, 
why  so  anxiously  desire  the  popular  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  ?    because  the  impulse  of 
popular  wish  may  communicate  motion  to  a 
free  government ;  and  the  coincidence  and 
approbation  of  popular  opinion  give  addi- 
tional effect  to  remedial  measures.     Because 
inveterate    prejudices  exist  which  must  be 
eradicated,  by  exposure  and  argument ;  and 
that  the  intellectual  and  physical  powers  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  must  become 
better  understood,  and  more  justly  appre- 
ciated.    Their  character  must  no  longer  be 
received  on  the  authority  of  a  prosing,  prag- 
matic doctor,  a  talking,  technical  chancellor, 
or  a  pliant  and  versatile  young  lord  with  tico 
strings  to  his  Low.     The  garrats  and  cellars 
of  St.  Giles's   must  not  be  raked  for  speci- 
mens of  the  lower  Irish ;  scenes  where  the 
reaction  of  an  indignant  spirit  against  provo- 
king insult,  and  irritating  sarcasm,  gives  to 
the  poor  Irishman  a  character  not  habitual 
to  him,  and  which  in  fairness  ought  to  be  at- 
tributed to  his  situation  and  circumstances. 
To  give  unity  of  effect  to  the  political  union 
of  the  two  countries  ;  to  weaken,  and  ulti- 
mately destroy  the   moral   repulsion  which 
disunites  the  people,  and  would  burst  the  ar- 
tificial chain  of  unequal  connexion,  a  reform, 
in  the  system  of  manners  and  treatment  pur- 
sued towards   the  Irish,  is  essentially  neces- 
sary.    The  Irish  coxcomb  too,  whatever  he 
his  rank   and  station,  who  fancies  that  his 
elegance  and  refinement  may  suit  with  a 
higher  scene  of  birth,  must  be  convinced, 
that  there  is  nothing  culpable  m  being  born 
in  Ireland.     That  the  distinguishing  2ccent 
of  his  countrymen  is  not  disgraceful,  though 
affectation    make    it    ridiculous.      Existing 
fashions   must  be  completely  altered.     No 
unworthy,  or  time-serving  complaisance  for 
the  higher  civilization,  and  boasted  superio- 
rity of  Englishmen,  should  induce  Irishmen 
to  misrepresent  the  character  of  their  native 
country,  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  others,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  truth  and  candour.     The  man 
who  is  guilty  of  such  intolerabte  folly,  or 
abominable  apostacy,    but  sullies    his  own 
character,   by  the  smoke  of  that  incense  he 
bums  on  the  altar,  which  parasitical  syco- 
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pliancy,  and  venal  prostitution  have  raised  to 
the  national  pride  of  a  more  prosperous  peo- 
ple.    Let  him  be  well  assured,  that  neither 
wit,  nor  imagination,  nor  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage, can  save  him  from  being  himself,  in 
some  degree,   affected  by  the    impression, 
which  in  the  extravagancy  of  caricature,  he 
has   foolishly  and  disingenuously  produced. 
A  little  reflection  will  repress  or  extinguish 
this   too  common    vice,  or  error ;  and  the 
small  dealers  in  literature  will  no  longer  have 
any  motive  to  employ  a  sterile  invention,  in 
the  fabrication  of  Irish  hdLs  and  blunders; 
or  an  arid  imagination  to  decorate  with  new 
dresses,  and  Irish  scenery,  the  stale  jokes  of 
the  worthy  Joe  Millar,     interested  knavery, 
and  perverted  intellect  will  cease  to   invent 
falsehoods  for  credulity  and  self-love,  to  be- 
lieve and  propagate.     Liberal,  reflecting  En- 
glishmen will   blush  at  the  recollection,  that 
the  natural  and  necessary  effects  of  a  nover- 
cal,  oppressive  system  of  government  have 
been,  hitherto,   unjustly  and  insultingly  as- 
signed as  the  cause  of  overbearing  insolence, 
and  supercilious  contempt  towards  the  sister 
country,  as  Ireland  is  usually  styled,  by  an 
ingratiating  figure  of  rhetoric.     They  will 
learn  to  dissolve  the  unfounded  association  of 
the  name  of  common  Irish,  wir!.  the  odious 
vices  of  laziness,   drunkenness,  and  disho- 
nesty, when  they  have  examined  to  what  ex- 
tent those  vicious  qualities  really  belong  to- 
those  orders,  and  to  what  degree  their  exist- 
ence is  imputable  to  the  nature  of  their  go- 
vernment, and  other  moral' causes.     It  will 
be  no  satisfactory  proof  of  laziness,  to  ob- 
serve the  annual  crowds  of  haymakers,  who- 
possessing  a  greater  spirit  of  industry  than; 
scope  for  its  exercise,  resort  to  this  country, 
in  time  of  harvest,  to  seek  employment  5  and 
return  home  with  their  little  savings,  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  Similarmigrationsfrom  thfe 
Western  Counties  of  Ireland,  to  the  North" 
era,  and  Eastern,  and  other  more  opulent- 
parts  of  the  island,  afford  an  additional  refu- 
tation of  this  traditional  calumny.     Nor  will 
the  charge  receive  much    support  from  the 
companies  of  Irish  pavers,  bricklayers,  ma- 
sons, and  labourers,  to  be  met  with  in  every 
street  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  those  still  more 
laborious  drudges,   the  coal-heavers  on  the 
River  Thames,  and  the  hardy  fishermen  of 
Newfoundland.      Intoxicating    liquors    are 
too  often  the  resource  of  pining  want,  zv.C 
lingering  wretchedness,  to  stimulate  an  ex- 
hausted, prostrate  system,    into    temporary 
animation  ;  or  to  suspend  the  uneasy  feelings' 
of  cheerless  poverty.     The  exhilarating  cor- 
dial is  a  powerful  anodyne,  the  sovereign  pa- 
nacea i'vr  human  ills.     This  injurious  prac- 
tice isiv-itneccJiar  to-the  Irish;  and  insiiujco? 
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are  not  unffe'quent,  among  the  natives  of  this 
country,  of  persons  equally  addicted  to  it.  It 
is  the  hasty  resolution  of  impatient  suffering; 
let  the  flame  of  life  burn  brighter  while  it 
lasts,  and  we  regard  not  how  soon  it  be  ex- 
tinguished. But  a  government  cannot,  with 
any  colour  of  justice,  complain  of  habits 
which  they  have  themselves  chiefly  pro- 
duced ;  and  from  the  indulgence  of  which 
they  derive  an  ample  revenue.  Why  has 
not  the  brewery  of  ale,  and  porter,  been  en- 
couraged in  Ireland,  rather  than  the  distilla- 
tion of  a  flery,  deleterious  spirit!  The  crimp 
and  the  exciseman  may  explain  the  secret. 
But  the  cheapness  of  this  destructive  beve- 
rage, and  those  seductive  properties  usually 
ascribed  to  it,  have  proved  temptations  too 
strong,  even  for  English  sobriety  to  resist ; 
as  the  Warwickshire  militia  whilst  on  duty 
in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1/"Q/,  decisively  ex- 
perienced, to  the  no  small  disadvantage  of 
their  health  and  discipline.  I  do  not  think 
that  dishonesty  is  common  among  the  lower 
classes,  in  situations  of  trust  or  confidence. 
But,  surely,  abject  poverty  is  a  bad  school 
for  honesty  or  virtue.  Man  is  the  creature 
of  excitements  and  circumstances;  and  in  a 
country  where  rebellion  and  confiscation 
have  been  familiar,  and  the  violent  transfer 
of  possession  maintained  by  superior  power, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  simple,  and  the 
ignorant,  should  confound  the  ideas  of  usurp- 
ed title,  and  legitimate  property.  That  they 
should  cease  to  feel  this  sacred  regard  for 
that  first  of  rights,  in  man's  progress  towards 
civilization  and  improvement,  so  much  che- 
rished in  this  country,  where  it  has,  happily, 
remained  so  long  undisturbed.  There,  un- 
fortunately, society  was  divided  into  oppres- 
sors, and  oppressed ;  plunderers  and  plun- 
dered ;  and,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a 
situation  of  things,  the  plundered,  and  their 
descendants  were  restrained  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power  alone,  from  continual  inroads 
on  the  newly  acquired  property,  under  the 
notion  of  retaliation,  or  rightful  resumption. 
Besides,  the  morals  of  the  people  were  ne- 
glected ;  spiritual  edification  was  substituted 
for  rational  instruction.  The  beneficent 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  was  sacrificed 
to  a  blind,  devotional  attachment  to  rituals, 
and  forms.  The  comprehensive  code  of  the 
gospel  was,  by  the  comments,  and  interpre- 
tations of  rival,  polemic  doctors,  restricted 
to  the  narrow  pale  of  their  respective  follow- 
ers. Heathen  philosophy  would  sigh  to  be- 
hold men  professing  a  religion  of  universal 
charity,  and  brotherly  love,  yet  sowing  the 
seeds  of  infuriate  distention  ;  defeating  the 
moral  and  practical  tendency  of  the  sublime 
precepts  of  their  Heavenly  Master.    Jea- 


lousy and  distrust,  now  divided  the  higher 
from  the  lower  ranks;  the  lord  from  his  te- 
nant ;  the  master  from  his  servant.  Odious 
duplicity  and  treachery  marked  the.  inter- 
course of  the  classes.  Affability  and  conde- 
scension on  the  rich  man's  tongue,  but  con- 
cealed the  suspicion  which  lay  lurking  in  his 
heart.  The  poor  man's  gratitude  rose  no 
higher,  than  submissive  acquiescence  in  his 
hard  condition.  The  sources  of  social  com- 
fort were  dried  up  ;  society  was  impoisoned 
by  fear  and  hatred  ;  until  gradually  sapped 
in  its  foundations,  it  crumbled  into  those  dia» 
jointed  ruins,  which  still  mark  by  their  dis- 
tance the  violence  of  the  separation.  This 
is  the  unseemly  heap,  in  which  the  mass  of 
Irish  population  presents  itself  to  our  view ; 
this  is  the  prospect  from  which  every  friend 
of  humanity,  every  friend  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, must  recoil  with  horror.  Through  the 
remote  influence  of  circumstances  so  inaus- 
picious to  the  practice  of  the  social  virtues, 
some  persons  may  be  found,  who,  from  a 
confusion  of  morals,  are  less  scrupulous  on 
the  distinctions  of  property,  which,  in  their 
view,  have  not  acquired  that  maturity,  which 
can  countervail  the  antiquity  of  former  claim. 
Yet,  while  their  sense  of  order,  and  of  right, 
has  been  deadened  by  the  violent  operation 
of  irregular  causes,  the  prisons  continue  to 
be  their  only  schools  of  morality,  and  the 
executioner  the  most  impressive  of  its  teach- 
ers. Unhappily,  too,  some  men,  through  a 
fatal  and  perverse  disposition,  of  a  mind 
warped  by  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment, and  deformed  by  the  base  passion  of 
inveterate  selfishness,  contribute  by  their  po- 
licy and  conduct  to  perpetuate  those  evils. 
Of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  present  vice- 
regal government  in  Ireland,  we  can  make 
little  account.  The  precarious,  and  uncer- 
tain duration  of  this  sort  of  government,  per- 
petually changing  the  complexion  of  its  ad- 
ministration, under  the  direction  and  in- 
fluence of  a  succession  of  men,  of  different 
principles  and  plans  of  policy,  renders  it  in- 
capable of  producing  any  extensive  or  dura- 
ble benefit.  The  power  of  vice-royalty  may 
undulate  from  the  Castle,  and  move  the  fluc- 
tuating mass  of  the  people ;  but  like  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  subject  to  the  changes 
and  storms  of  a  superior  element.  I  ha\e 
now  considered  some  of  those  causes  of  jea- 
lousy, and  alienated  affections,  which, 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  destroy 
all  attachment  to  this  country;  and  every 
feeling  of  interest  in  the  general  prosperity, 
and  security  of  the  empire.  I  have  proved 
the  injustice  of  some  common  reflections  on 
their  national  character ;  and  shewn,  that 
those  features  of  it  which  are  most  excep- 
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tollable,  are  fairly  imputable  to  other  causes, 
than  untowardness  or  depravity  of  natural 
disposition.  1  have  pointed  some  observa- 
tions to  the  reform  in  British  sentiment. 
and  manners,  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
Irish  people  ;  and  to  unite  and  cement,  both 
nations  in  feelings  of  amity,  and  reciprocal 
benevolence.  I  shall  next  proceed  to  those 
internal  regulations,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
promise  fairest  to  produce  unanimity  among 
the  people  of  Ireland  themselves.  On  this 
part  of  my  subject,  my  embarrassment  does 
not  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  rinding  expe- 
dients, but  from  the  perverseness  and  oppo- 
sition of  those  likely  to  obstruct  their  adop- 
tion, conceiving  the  present  state  of  things 
more  conducive  to  their  particular  interests. 
A  new  order  of  things,  however,  is  absolute- 
ly necessary.  The  misery  of  the  labouring 
poor  of  Ireland  is  not  stationary,  but  pro- 
gressive. I  now  assume  the  existence  of 
this  misery,  according  to  a  former  statement, 
as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  a  conclusion  of 
the  senses  forced  on  the  attention  even  of 
the  most  indifferent  observer.  Looking 
round  me,  and  viewing  this  subject  in  its  va- 
rious aspects,  I  have  weighed  possibilities, 
and  compared  them  with  my  object,  in  the 
eager  wish  to  discover  some  remedy  for  the 
evil,  by  the  gradual  operation  of  causes,  al- 
together independent  of  the  direct  interfe- 
rence of  ihe  legislature.  Much  might  be 
done  through  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Ireland ;  but  the  firm  convic- 
tion of  my  mind,  from  past  and  present  ex- 
perience is,  that  no  voluntary  sacrifices  of 
that  body  can  be  expected,  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  overwhelming  grievances  of  which 
v  the  poor  have  to  complain.  The  first  object 
then  should  be  to  diminish  the  number  ot 
stipendiary  labourers,  and  to  increase  the 
class  of  farming  cultivators.  To  effectuate 
this,  all  underletting  for  terms  of  less  than 
three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years,  should  be 
strictly  and  effectually  prohibited,  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature.  In  every  case,  where  he 
who  is  willing  to  part  with,  his  land,  has 
himself  a  shorter  term,  he  should  be 
obliged,  by  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
to  make  a  complete  assignment  of  his 
entire  interest ;  or,  should  he  wish  to 
retain  a  part,  then  the  land  to  be  divided  in 
such  proportion  as  may  be  agreed  on  between 
the  parties,  the  rent  of  the  farm  to  be  fairly 
apportioned,  and  the  assignee  to  hold  his 
part,  immediately,  of  the  original  landlord, 
exempt  from  any  responsibility  whatever  for 
or  to  the  assignor.  Such  a  law  would  ex- 
tinguish the  most  detestable  of  the  midlife 
men;  but  would  be  attended  with  decided 
advantage  to  the  land  owners.     The  value  of 
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their  land  would  be  considerably  raised  ;  a3 
the  small  tenants  would  then  have  ;:n  inte- 
rest in  its  proper  cultivation,  from  the  im- 
probability that  any  other  person  could  in- 
tercept the  advantages  of  their  improvements, 
by  stepping  between  them  and  their  land- 
lord, when  they  came  to  apply  for  a  renew- 
al of  their  leases.  Underleases,  on  the  con- 
trary, check  all  improvement  for  some 
years  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  ;  and 
the  farm  reverts  to  the  landlord,  rather  im- 
poverished than  improved.  A  frugal,  and 
rigid  ceconomy  habitual  to  the  farming  cul- 
tivator, would  powerfully  contribute  to  a 
rapid  increase  of  stock,  upon  those  little 
farms  ;  which  would  multiply  the  annual 
produce  to  such  a  degree,  as  would  reduce 
the  price  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  very 
considerably.  An  increasing  demand  for  la- 
bour would  soon  take  place  j  wages  would, 
in  consequence,  be  somewhat  advanced,  and 
the  labourer,  as  in  equity  he  ought,  would 
enjoy  the  produce  of  his  labour  in  greater 
plenty.  But  here  no  interference  of  the  le- 
gislature is  desirable  ;  for,  experience  shews 
that  all  attempts  to  regulate  wages,  by  law, 
have  utterly  failed,  or  been  productive  of 
mischief.  The  poor  man's  cabin,  now  the 
mansion  of  misery,  would  become  the  cheer- 
ful abode  of  homely  plenty  :  An  increasing 
progeny  nurtured  in  wholsome  abundance 
would  gladden  the  father's  heart,  expanding 
through  a  wider  sphere  of  social  affection, 
and  conscious  of  the  importance  of  exist- 
ence. The  wealth  of  the  country  would  ra- 
pidly increase,  and  with  it  the  industry  and 
happiness  of  the- lower  orders  of  the  people; 
for  it  is  with  industry,  as  with  other  human 
qualities,  which  improve  with  encourage- 
ment. But  to  the  productive  powers  of  in- 
dustry, the  church  establishment  would  op- 
pose a  formidable  check.  In  Ireland  lands 
are  generally  let  at  rack-rents.  Let  U9> 
therefore,  allow  »ne  third  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce of  the  farm  for  the  expences  of  culti- 
vation, and  management  -}  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  proportion  of  the  farm  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  labourers,  and  labour- 
ing cattle,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  think 
this  allowance  too  large.  Ihe  rent  com- 
monly rises  to  four  tenths  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce, which,  added  to  the  expence  above 
stated,  leaves  little  more  than  two  tenths  of 
the  produce,  in  ihe  form  of  profit.  Of  these 
two  tenths,  one  falls  to  the  share  of  the  par- 
son !  But  while  the  cultivator  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  part  with  one  half  of  his  profit,  he 
is,  moreover,  in  the  manner  of  delivering  it, 
liable  to  be  harrflftsed,  and  interrupted  in  his 
business,  by  bailiffs  and  proctors;  who  al- 
ways have  it  in  their  power,  on  the  least  ji«- 
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tegularity  on  his  part,  to  drag  him  into  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  and  involve  him  in  the 
the  ruinous  expences  of  an  oppressive  litiga- 
tion. Such  is  the  system  of  tythes;  the 
most  grievous  and  vexatious  of  all  con- 
ceivable burdens  as  they  affect  the  Irish  ca- 
tholics. Unnoticed,  and  unknown,  by  the 
man  who  riots  in  luxury  on  the  produce  of 
his  labour,  how  often  is  he  led  to  exclaim 
with  bitterness,  as  he  contemplates  the  pros- 
pect of  an  abundant  harvest,  the  bountiful 
reward  of  industrious  labour ;  and  shall  the 
man  who  hates,  who  despises,  who  traduces 
me  reap  the  profit  of  this ! — Shall  the  harpy 
hand  of  the  rapacious  tythe-proctor  snatch 
■from  my  just  grasp  the  benefit  of  my  in- 
creased exertion  !  He  broods  over  the  dispi- 
riting thought ;  the  reflection  lies  heavy  on 
his  mind  j  the  distressing  load  presses  like 
•an  incubus  on  the  heart  of  his  industry, 
stops  the  circulation,  and  benumbs  its  ener- 
gies. The  reader  must  have  anticipated  the 
remedy, — I  mean  a  commutation. — This  ar- 
ticle has  already  grown  to  an  inconvenient 
length,  I  must  therefore  defer  my  observa- 
tions on  the  best  plan  of  commutation,  on 
a  system  of  parochial  instruction,  &c. — lam, 
Sir,  yours — Anglo-Hibeknicus. 

Property  and  Income  Tax. 
Letter  II. 

Sir  ; As  my  former    letter    on    the 

above  subject,  has  been  honoured  with  the 
notice  and  approbation  of  two  correspon- 
dents in  your  last  week's  Register,  (see  p. 
7'29  and  754)  and  I  cannot  but  consider  the 
subject  itself  as  of  the  highest  importance^  I 
beg  leave  to  offer  some  farther  observations 
upon  it. — ^Tlils  tax  being  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  all  the  lauded,  funded,  and 
other  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  (whether  belonging  to  sub- 
jects or  aliens)  by  a  payment  of  10  per  cent, 
of  the  annual  interest  arising  from  such  pro- 
perty, maybe  aptly  denominated  a  "Pro- 
perty Tax."  But,  as  the  same  annual  im- 
post of  10  per  cent,  is  by  this  tax  indiscri- 
minately laid  upon  all  income,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  (though  subject  to  cer- 
•tain  exemptions)  it  is,  as  you  justly  observe, 
to   all  intents    and  purposes,  an  "  income 

tax." The  former  appellation,  therefore, 

applies  to  its  institution  •,  the  latter  to  its 
operation. — -This  distinction  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  on  a  transient  view  il  may  ap- 
pear to  be;  because  it  applies  immediately 
to  the  case  of  foreign  stock-holders,  for  the 
security  of  whose  funded  property,  all  classes 
of  British  subjects  are  obliged  to  pay  10  per 
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cent,  of  their  annual  income.  But,  this  sub- 
ject has  been  so  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis and  yourself,  (in  p.  720)  that  any  farther 
observations  upon  it  on  this  occasion  are  un- 
necessary. Neither  shall  I  recapitulate  those 
arguments  in  my  former  letter,  in  favour  of 
a  progressive  scale  of  contribution,  since 
their  justice  has  been  admitted  by  all  your 
last  week's  correspondents,  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  they  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  very  respectable  authority  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  and  Mr.  W.  Smith,  when  honour- 
ably and  humanely  pleading  for  a  still  far- 
ther extension  of  those  exemptions  which 
Lord  H.  Petty  (actuated  by  the  same- just 
and  liberal  sentiments)  has  allowed  to  those, 
who  by  great  exertions  could  earn  5s. — His 
lordship's  speech  on  this  occasion,  does 
great  credit  to  his  head  and  heart.  It  affords 
a  gratifying  expectation  that  he  will  exert  to 
the  utmost,  his  very  respectable  abilities  in 
still  farther  alleviating  the  severe  pressure  of 
the  income  tax  on  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community ;  that  he  will  rather  be  influenced 
by  the  eloquent  pleadings  of  justice  and  hu-  ' 
manity,  iu  behalf  of  suffering  millions,  than 
by  the  interested  clamours  and  groundless 

alarms  of  opulent  land  proprietors. Is  it 

just,  is  it  decent,  that  those  who  are  by  the 
intended  property  tax,  required  only  to  pay 
a  tithe  of  the  annual  interest  of  their  im- 
mense property  to  secure  the  principal  un- 
impaired, should  complain  of  the  injury  they 
suffer,  from  the  exemption  to  the  journey- 
man, mechanic,  or  artisan,  who  by  unremit- 
ted exertions  can  earn  5s.  per  day  !  ! No 

one,  Sir,  can  be  more  fully  convinced  than 
myself,  of  the  necessity  for  disparity  of  rank 
and  condition,  for  the  exercise  of  delegated, 
responsible  power,  and  for  the  observance  of 
due  subordination  among  the  different  class- 
es of  civilised   society. Nay,    farther,  I 

will  readily  admit,  that  where  there  is  most 
freedom  in  the  constitution  of  a  government, 
most  clemency  in  the  exercise  of  its  autho- 
rity, most  wisdom,  liberality,  and  humanity, 
in  the  August  Representative,  and  the  co- 
existent members  of  its  sovereign  power, 
there  must  also  exist,  the  highest  obligations 
of  loyalty,  subordination,  and  obedience. — 
Such  is  still  the  government,  and  such  the 
subjects  of  these  favoured  islands,  that  such 
thing  may  continue  to  the  end  of  time,  must 
be  the  wish  of  every  one  who  is  worthy  the 
name  of  Briton.  But  the  government 
whose  stability  rests  on  the  equipoise  of  dif- 
ferent principles  and  powers,  is  equally  en- 
dangered by  despotism,  as  by  licentiousness. 
('lo  be  Continued.) 
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TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  HONITON. 

Letter   II. 

Gentlemen; Perceiving    that    Mr. 

Cavendish  Bradshaw  has,  since  by  your  voice 
he  was  constituted  one  of  the  guardians  of 
the  public  purse,  taken  care  to  obtain  a  place 
by  the  means  of  which  he  will  draw  into  his 
own  pocket  some  thousands  a  year  out  of  that 
purse,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  load 
of  indispensible  taxes  is  pressing  his  honest 
and  industrious  constituents   to  the  earth  ; 
perceiving  this,  and  being  fully  persuaded, 
that,  whenever  the  electors  of  any  place  re- 
choose  representatives  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  cause  is  not  so  much  in  their  own 
disposition  as  in  the  apathy  and  lukewarm- 
ness  of  those  independent  men  who  may 
have  the  ability  to  rescue  them  from  such 
hands  j   with  this   truth   being  deeply  im- 
pressed,   I  did,    upon    hearing  of    the   ap- 
proaching vacancy,  use  my  efforts  to  prevail 
upon  other  men  of  this  description  to  afford 
you  an  opportunity  of   evincing  your   good 
sense  and  uprightness,  and,  having  failed  in 
those  efforts,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  af- 
ford you  this  opportunity  myself;  it  being 
manifestly  true,   that,   unless  men  of  inde- 
pendence   and    of    public-spirit   will    offer 
themselves  as  candidates,   to  rail   at  electors 
for  choosing  and  re-choosing  the  dependent 
and  the  mercenary  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
unreasonable  and  unjust. As  to  profes- 
sions, Gentlemen,  so  manyand  so  loud,  upon 
such  occasions,  have  they  been ;  so  nume- 
rous are  the  instances,   in  which  the  foulness 
and  shamelessness  of  the  apostacy  have  borne 
an  exact  proportion  to  the  purity  and  solem- 
nity of  the  vow;   so   completely,    and  with 
such  fatal  effect,  have  the  grounds  of  confi- 
dence been   destroyed,   that,   it  is   now  be- 
come necessary,  upon  all  occasions  like  the 
present,  to  give  a  pledge,  such  as  every  man 
can  clearly  understand,  and  such  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  violate  without  exposing  the  vio- 
lator to  detection  and   to  all  the  consequen- 
ces  of    detected  hypocrisy  and   falsehood; 
and,    such  a  pledge  I  now  give  in  declaring, 
that,  whether  you  elect  me  or  not,    I  never, 
as  long  as  I  live,  either  for  myself,  or  for,  or 
through  the  means  of,   any  one  of  my  fami- 
ly, will  receive,  under  any  name,  whether  of 
salary,  pension  or  other,  either  directly  or  h> 
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directly,  one  single  farthing  of  the  public 
money  ;  but,  without  emolument,  compen- 
sation, or  reward  of  any  kind  or  in  any 
shape,  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability, 
watch  over  and  defend  the  property,  the  li- 
berties and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  ne- 
ver therefrom  separating,  as  1  never  yet 
have*  the  just  and  constitutional  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  crown. This  declara- 
tion, Gentlemen,  is  not  made  without  due 
reflection  as  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the 
present,  as  to  public  men  in  general  as  well 
as  to  myself.  It  proceeds,  first,  from  an 
opinion,  that  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple ought  never  to  be  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  betraying  their  trust ;  secondly,  from 
long  observation,  that  those  who  live  upon 
the  public  are  amongst  the  most  miserable  of 
men  ;  and,  thirdly,  from  that  experience  in 
the  various  walks  of  life,  which  has  convinced 
me  of  the  wisdom  of  Hagar,  who  prayed  for 
neither  riches  nor  poverty  ;  not  riches,  lest 
he  should  forget  God  ;  not  poverty,  lest  he 
should  be  tempted  to  steal :  and,  to  receive 
the  public  money  unjustly,  is  not  only  steal- 
ing, but  stealing  of  the  worst  and  basest  sort, 
including  a  breach  of  the  most  sacred  trust, 
accompanied  with  the  cowardly  conscious- 
ness of  impunity.  From  reflections  like 
these,  Gentlemen,  it  is,  that  the  declaration 
now  made  has  proceeded,  and,  when  I  de- 
part, in  word  or  in  deed,  from  this  declara- 
tion, may  I  become  the  scorn  of  my  country j 
wherein  to  be  remembered  with  esteem,  I 
prize  beyond  all  the  riches  and  all  the  ho- 
nours of  this  world. But,  Gentlemen,  as 

it  is  my  firm  determination  never  to  receive 
a  farthing  of  the  public  money,  so  it  is  my 
detremination  equally  firm,  never,  in  any 
way  whatever,  to  give  one  farthing  of  my 
own  money  to  any  man,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  vote,  or  to  cause  others  to  vote,  for 
me;  and,  being  convinced,  that  it  is  this 
practice  of-giving,  or  promising  to  give,  nv-~ 
ney,  or  money's  worth,  at  elections :  being 
convinced,  that  it  is  this  disgraceful,  this  un- 
lawful, this  profligate,  this  impious  prac- 
tice, to  which  are  to  be  ascribed  all  our  cala- 
mities and  all  the  dangers  that  now  stare  us 
in  the  face,  I  cannot  refrain  from  exhorting 
you  to  be,  against  all  attempts  at  such  prac- 
tices, constantly  and  watchfully  upon  your 
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guard.  The  candidates  who  have  resorted 
to  such  means  have  always  been  found 
amongst  the  most  wicked  of  men;  men, 
who,  having,  by  a  life  of  adultery  or  of 
gambling,  or  of  profligacy  of  some  other  sort, 
ruined  both  their  character  and  their  for- 
tunes, have  staked  their  last  thousand  upon 
an  election,  with  the  hope  of  thereby  obtain- 
ing security  from  a  jail,  and  of  selling  their 
vote  for  the  means  of  future  subsistence 
drawn  from  the  sweat  of  the  people  at  a  hun- 
dred-fold ;  and  thus  expecting  to  pocket  the 
profit  of  the  .corrupt  speculation,  sneering  at 
their  bribed  and  perjured  constituents,  as 
Satan  is  said  to  have  sneered  at  the  repro- 
bate with  whom  he  had  bargained  for  his 
soul.- Far  from  you,  Gentlemen,  be  cre- 
dulity so  foolish  !  Far  from  you,  disgrace  so 
deep,  infamy  so  indelible  !  Far  frftm  you, 
.so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  law,  so  daring  a 
defiance  of  the  justice  and  the  power  and  the 
wrath  of  God  !  But,  were  it  otherwise,  and 
did  I  find  in  Honiton  but  as  many  righteous 
men  as  were  found  in  Sodom  and  Gomorr 
rah,  I  would  tender  them  my  hand  to  lead 

them  from  the  rest.     Very  different,  how- 
ever, are  my  hopes ;  these  hopes  forbid  me 

to  believe  it  possible,  that  there  should  be, 

collected  upon  one  spot,  four  hundred  En- 
glishmen, having  the  eyes  of  all  England 

upon  them,  who  will  not,   by  their  votes, 

lively  and  cordially  given,  sanction  the  great 

principle  upon  which  I  now  stand  ;  andy  in 

these  hopes,  I  will,  if  I  have  life,  do  myself 

the    honour  to  meet  you  on   the   day    of 

election. 

In  the  mean  while, 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Gentlemen, 

Yourmost  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 
Wm.  Cobdett. 

1st  of  June,  1806. 
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tabid.     With   great   impatience,    therefore' 
lo  they  appear  to   have  waited  for   the  pro"" 
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Under  this  head  1  have  not  time,  at  pre- 
sent, to  say  much;  but  there  are  two  or 
three  subjects  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  just 
touching  upon. 

Militaky  ArrAiRS.-~MR.  Windham's 
Plan  has  been  discussed,  in  the  shape  of  a 
clause  in  the  annual  mutiny  I  ill.  What  with 
the  weight  of  the  fa*e6  and  the  now  o;  enly- 
confessed  abuses  in  the  expenditure,  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  had  been  so  much  en- 
gaged that  the  regular  parlies  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had  good  reason  to  fear  that 
they  would  soon  be  totally  forgotten  ;  be- 
cause, as  to  the  imposing  of  taxes  and  the 
jihuscs  of  the  expenditure,  tlvey  are,  of 
«:aurse„.  except  in  particular  cases,  all  qf  a 


during  of  Mr.  Windham's  Plan   about  the 
army,  a  subject  upon  which  they  might,  con- 
sistent with  regular  principles,  differ  widely 
in  opinion,  and  dispute  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning.     The  Plan  itself  was  not  before  the 
House  on   Friday   last ;    but,    there  was  a 
clause  brought  to  be  introduced  into  the  mu- 
tiny act ;   and,  as  this  clause  contained  a  pro- 
vision arising  out  of  the  proposed  mode  of 
en  list  in  if  for  term  of  years,  it  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  a   "  grand   debate," 
upon   which  all  the  professional   gentlemen 
entered  with  as  much  eagerness  and  as  much 
regularity   and  fairness  as-  a  main  of  cocks. 
Mr.  Windham   began,  having  Sir  James 
Pulteney  pitted  against  him.     This  in  Se- 
cretary  of  State  and  owt  General  having 
finished,  the  next  pair  that  came  on  were  an 
out  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Charles  Yorke) 
and  an   in   General    (Craufurd).     And  thus 
the  combat  was  continued  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  morning,  when  it  was  closed  by  the  two 
champions,    Messrs.   Canning    and    Fox. 
But,  after   this,  there   succeeded  a   sort   of 
battle-royal,  not  without   considerable  con- 
fusion, and  with  some  marks  of  what  an  in- 
experienced spectator  would  have  taken  for 
real   anger.     This,    however,  ended  in   an 
agreement  to  renew  the  combat  on  Monday 
last,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;   but  it  was 
soon  discovered,  that  the  spectators  came  the 
second  time    with  very   little,  curiosity,  and 
that  the  thing  went  off  without  having  left 
any  interest  in  the  public  mind.    There  were 
divisions  both  nights ;  but,  as  to  the  numbers 
either  of  the  majority  or  the  minority,  it  is- 
of  no  use  to  bo  particular  about  them  ;  it  is 
a  circumstance    with   which   the   people  are 
fools   if   they   trouble  themseUes  ;   and   it  is 
worth  while  to  observe   merely,  that,  even 
upon  these  occasions,  they  were  not  present 
in  the  House  more  than  one  half  of  its  mem- 

bers! There  was,  as  the  news-papers  tell 

us,  a  great  deal  said  about  who  were  the  Jit- 
test  people  to  he  ministers;  but,  not  a  word 
that  I  have  seen,  about  the  immense  power 
that  Mr.  Windham  is  placing,  without  any 
check  whatever,  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown ; 
not  a  word  about  the  extreme  danger  that 
may  arise  from  forming  an  army  of  1150,000 
men,  ail  the  officers  of  which  army  are  to 
be  appointed  by,  and  to  be  liable  to  be  dis- 
missed and  disgraced,  at  any  moment,  by 
the  King,  without  a  trial,  or  a  hearing  of 
any  sort,  and  all  the  men  of  which  are  to  be 
separated  from  the  people,  kept  in  barracks, 
and  are  to  have  hardly  any  common  feeling 
of  interest  with  the   people,     ISiot  a  word 
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about  this ;  and  not  a  word  about  the  13,000 
Hanoverians,  who  have  foreigners  for  offi- 
cers, and  who  are  kept  here,  while  the  na- 
tive troops  are  daily  shipping  off  to  the  East 
and  the  West  Indies.  These,  we  must  sup- 
pose, were  not  topics  of  regular  debate.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that,  when  the  bill  it- 
self for  creating  this  army  comes  to  be  dis- 
cussed, that  some  independent  member  will 
endeavour  to  obtain  an  explanation  as  to  the 
ultimate  views  of  the  ministers  upon  these 
important  points ;  for  while  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  every  exertion  and  every  sacrifice  ne- 
cessary to  the  defence  or  our  country,  it  is 
not  less  our  duty  to  take  care,  as  far  as  we 
constitutionally  can,  that  the  country  so  de- 
fended remain  what  it  formerly  was ;  and 
to  convince  the  people  that  it  will  so  re- 
main would,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  do  more 
towards  its  defence,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
than  would  be  done  by  all  the  Hanoverian 
troops  that  ever  existed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  It  would  be  very  usetul  to  ob- 
tain a  pretty  exact  account  of  all  the  money 
that  the  Hanoverian  troops,  including  their 
lands  of  music,  have  cost  the  country,  since 
they  were  first  raised.  A  little  slip  of  paper 
would  exhibit  this  account ;  and  a  very  va- 
luable one  it  would  be.  We  should  then  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  price  at  which  we  pur- 
chase these  our  defenders ;  and  having  ascer- 
tained it,  we  should,  probably,  be  induced, 
every  one  of  us  in  his  rank  and  degree,  to 
make  greater  exertions  for  the  raising  of  na- 
five  soldiers.  The  experience  which  these 
Hanoverian  veterans  have  had  in  defending 
countries  may,  indeed,  be  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage; but,  let  us  hope,  that,  having  had 
such  an  example  before  us,  five  or  .six  of  us 
Would,  in  time,  particularly  with  the  aid  of 
that  "  excellent  discipline,"  which  Mr. 
Windham  has  now  discovered  to  proceed 
from  the  Duke   of  York,  become  equal  to 

one  Hanoverian. In  the  mean  while,  and 

in  the  face  of  all  Mr.  Fox's  resolute  decla- 
rations ;  in  the  face  of  all  Mr.  Windham's 
plans;  in  the  face  of  all  the  Duke  of  York's 
skill  and  prowess  ;  in  the  face  of  all  these, 
Buonaparte  is  going  on.  He  has  made  a 
king  in  Holland ;  and,  greatly  do  I  fear, 
that  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Wjndham  will  ac- 
knowledge that  king  as  a  legitimate  sove- 
reign. Nay,  I  really  fear,  that  they  will 
not  insist  at  last,  upon  the  restoration  of  Ha- 
Y/over,  notwithstanding  the  sturdy  declara- 
tion above  alluded  to ;  and  I  fear  this  for  a 
reason  which  I  -will  more  fully  state  another 
time.  If  my  fears  should  prove  well-found- 
ed, what  becomes  of  the  Hanoverian  Le- 
gions    Where  will  their  country  be?     This 
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will  be  a  curious  question  in  public  law.     It 


will  be  a  question  to  puzzle  even  such  per-1' 
sons  as  Lord  Grenville  and  Sir  John  New- 
port. It  will  require  greater  profundity 
than  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  implied  pro- 
positions for  restoring  cash-payments  at  the 
Bank. 

Income  Tax. Lord  Henry  Petty  has 

given  notice  that  he  intends  to  bring  in  a  bill 
so  to  alter  the  effect  of  the  Income  Tax 
bill,  that  persons  with  small  incomes  and 
large  families  shall  meet  with  some  relief. 
Thanks  to  you,  my  Lord  !  Better  late  than 
never;  and,  let  us  hope,  that  this  change  of 
purpose  has  been  produced  by  the  cries  of 
the  distressed;  by  the   cries   of  those  who 

dreaded  complete  starvation. There  are, 

my  Lord,  one  or  two  letters  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  sheet,  which  were  intended  to 
be  presented  to  you ;  but  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  writers  not  being  able  to  corns 
at  you,  have  been  sent  to  me,  with  the 
hope,  that,  through  this  channel,  they 
might  reach  the  eve  of  your  lordship.  I  be- 
seech you  to  read  them.  They  will  convey 
to  you  more  useful  information  than  you  will 
ever  receive  from  all  your  Secretaries  and  all 
the  numerous  swarm  of  expectants  that 
hang  about  you   like   flies   about  a  grocer's 

shop  in  the  chill  days   of  October. But, 

now  the  tax  will  be  less  productive.  True  ; 
and  you  must,  at  last,  my  lord,  come  into 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Francis.  You 
must  make  foreigners  pay  the  tax  as  well  as 
we ;  and,  you  must  raise  the  rate  of  the 
tax  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come ;  and,  if  you  repeat  the  argument, 
that  this  would  be  acting  upon  a  levelling 
principle,  let  me  ask,  my  lord,  what  prin- 
ciple it  is  that  has  prevailed  in  apportioning 
of  the  tax  upon  windows ;  and  why  this 
principle  should  not  apply  in  a  tax  upon  in- 
come as  well  as  in  a  tax  upon  things  arising 
from  that  income?  The  amount  of  the 
yearly  dividends  at  the  bank  is  about 
20,000,0001.  About  one  half  of  this  sum 
is  annually  paid  to  persons  having  50l.  a 
year  each.  Take  the  tax  from  this  half  and 
add  to  this  deduction  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
emption to  foreigners,  and  you  will  find  a 
fearful  defalcation  in  your  present  estimate. 
What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?  Why,  yod 
must  take  more  from  the  higher  incomes ! 
and,  with  all  my  heart  take  it;  but,  first,  I 
think,  before. you  go  any  further  with  the 
funds,  about  half  a  million  a  year  might  be 
taken  from  the  Sinecure  and  Pension  List! 
Some  of  these  Sinecures  and  Pensions  are 
enormous  :  and,  what  is  more,  they  are, 
in  general;  great  in  a'n  inverse  proportion  to. 
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the  public  services  of  the  persons  by  whom 
they  are  received.  There  are  many  of  these 
which  I  will  mention  in  detail  at  some  future 
time,  contenting"  myself,  at  present,  with 
having  just  pointed  out  to  your  lordship  this 
copious  and  yet  apparently  unperceived 
source  of  pecuniary  means.  Any  Sinecure 
that  has  been  given  for  real  services  per- 
formed, or  real  loss  sustained,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  country  in  general,  ought  to  re- 
main untouched  ;  but,  every  other  grant  in 
this  way  ought,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  to 
undergo  a  revision ;  and,  surely,  it  legally 
may,  as  well  as  the  funds,  be  taxed. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  a  source 
that  never  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  any  minister  or  any  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury!  And,  my  lord,  where 
would  be  the  harm  of  imposing  a  tax  upon 
the  n,on-residence  of  beneficed  clergymen  ? 
There  are  5,000  of  them  at  this  moment, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  have  two  livings 
each.  Why  should  they  not  pay  a  tax  of 
20  or  30  pounds  a  year  eacli  for  a  licence  to 
non-reside  ?  Is  it  reasonable,  is  it  just, 
that  the  clergyman  who  performs  constant 
duty  for  his  income  should  be  taxed  as  heavi- 
ly for  that  income  as  the  clergyman  who  re- 
ceives his  income  without  performing  any 
duty  at  all  for  it  ?  Many,  my  lord,  are  the 
objects  of  this  sort  to  tax.  Some  of  them 
have,  I  know,  been  pointed  out  to  you  in 
private ;  and,  I  think,  you  will  excuse  me 
for  saying  what  I  have  to  say,  in  public. 
The  funds  must  certainly  be  much  more 
heavily  taxed  than  they  now  are,  especially 
if  we  adhere  to  Mr.  Fox's  declaration,  and 
carry  on  the  war,  until  Hanover  be  restored 
to  His  Majesty ;  but,  previously  to  that 
more  weighty  tax  upon  the  funds,  honesty 
as  well  as  humanity  call  upon  us  to  resort  to 
all  the  other  means  of  raising  and  of  saving 
public  money,  which  means  shall  not  de- 
stroy the  settled  notions  of  property  and  of 
liberty.  I  grant,  that  all  these  means  must, 
at  the  present  rate,  soon  be  exhausted  j  and 
that,  with  a  heavier  and  a  heavier  hand,  you 
must  come  to  the  funds ;  but,  let  us  ex- 
haust, fairly  exhaust,  these  means  first;  and 
then,  the  coming  upon  the  funds  will  be 
fully  justified,  the  holders  having  had,  in 
the  mean  while,  warning  .sufficient. 

Brewing  Tax. Upon  this  subject  an 

excellent  letter  or  two  will  be  found  in  the 
subsequent  pages  of  this  sheet.  The  Ex- 
i  Unman-part  of  the  plan  will,  probably,  be 
given  up  for  the  present;  but,  the  assess- 
ment must  be  left  in  the  bands  of  Coni- 
luissiohfers 3  and,  what  redi emt  wijl  there  be 
a»  to  the  amount  ?     But,  "  money  must  be 
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"  had,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  and  so  say  1 ; 
though,  as  to  the  means  we  differ.  I  am 
for  saving.  I  am  not  for  adding  to  the  In- 
come Tax, in  order  to  pay  advanced  salaries 
and  enormous  grants,  and  then  for  taxing 
those  very  salaries  and  grants.  When  I 
hear  that  barns  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  have 
been  rented  by  government  at  five  or  six 
times  their  annual  value,  I  reel  little  conso- 
lation in  reflecting  that  the  barn  owner  will 
have  a  greater  income  and  will  pay  more  to 
the  Income  Tax.  I  am  for  saving  the  rent 
at  once.  So  with  every  branch  of  expen- 
diture. So  with  the  debts,  or  pretended 
debts,  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  So  with 
the  immense  sums  expended  upon  the  Staff" 
of  the  Army.     So  with  contracts  of  every 

description. The  question  is,    and  it  is  a 

question  whereon  for  Mr.  Fox  seriously  to 
reflect,  not  how  far  taxation  can  possibly  be 
carried,  but  how  far  it  can  be  carried  with- 
out the  immediate  assistance  of  the  army  ; 
and,  as  I  am  sure  that  neither  he,  nor  any 
man  in  England,  I  hope,  would  wish  to  see 
it  carried  so  far  as  to  render  such  assistance 
necessary,  I  do  most  earnestly  exhort  him 
to  turn  his  mind,  not  only  towards  the  par- 
ticular objects,  which  I  have  taken  the  li- 
berty to  point  out,  but  towards  objects  of 
economy  in  general. 

India  Affairs. The  reader  was  in- 
formed in  my  last  sheet,  page  810,  that 
the  Second  Charge  against  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley,  namely  the  charge  respecting  his 
transactions  in  Oude,  was  laid  upon  the 
table  on  Wednesday  the  28th  ultimo.  On 
Tuesday,  the  3d  instant  a  debate,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  report,  taken  from  the 
Times    news-paper,    took   place  upon  tint 

subject,   in  the   House   of  Commons. 

"  Lord  Temple  pursuant  to  the  notice  he 
"  had  given  upon  a  former  day,  now  rose 
"  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  specific  day, 
"  for  taking  into  consideration  the  charges 
"  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  against 
"  the  Marquis  Wellcsley,  laid  upon  the 
"  table  by  an  Hon.  Member,  on  the  28th 
"  of  last  month'.  He  hoped  it  would  not 
"  be  necessary  for  him  to  preface  his  mo- 
"  tion  by  observations  to  any  great  length. 
,r  But  as  the  Hon.  Member  who  had 
"  brought  forward  those  charges  had  named 
"  no  particular  day  for  moving  the  House 
"  to  their  consideration — feeling  as  he  did 
"  the  nature  and  importance  of  those 
"  charges  to  be  such  as  called  for  their  full 
"  investigation  with  the  least  possible  de- 
"  lay — he  now  rose  for  that  purpose.  Gen- 
"  tlemeu  who  had  looked  into  those  charges 
"  muit  have  fell   then  to  bejof  the  most 
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**  weighty  and  important  nature.  They 
"  directly  imputed  to  Lord  Wellesley  not 
"  only  every  species  of  public  delinquency 
"  that  could  brand  the  character  of  a  public 
"  officer,  but  every  charge  of  private  de- 
"■  pra\  ity  that  could  stain  the  personal  repu- 
"  tation  of  an  individual.  He  had  no 
"  doubt  that  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who 
"  brought  forward  those  charges,  had  done 
'*  so  under  a  self-persuasion  of  their  truth, 
"  and  a  belief  that  he  should  be  able  to 
"  substantiate  them  in  evidence.  He  would 
"  not  pay  the  Hon.  Gentleman  so  bad  a 
"  compliment,  as  to  suppose  he  would  bring 
**  forward  such  charges  against  any  man, 
"  much  less  against  the  noble  lord,  unless 
"  he  was  himself  persuaded  they  were 
"  founded  in  fact,  and  without  being  pre- 
"  pared  with  evidence,  which  he  himself 
"  conceived  competent  to  sustain  them. 
"  But  the  hon.  gent,  must  allow  that,  not- 
"  withstanding  the  strength  of  his  own  per- 
"  suasion  upon  the  subject,  it  was  still  pos- 
"  sible  the  noble  lord  might  possess  a  confi- 
"  deuce  in  his  own  innocence,  superior  to 
"  every  accusation  of  such  a  nature,  and 
"  must  feel  extremely  impatient  for  the  op- 
"  portunitv  of  his  own  vindication,  more 
"  especially  when  those  charges  included 
"  one  of  a  nature  more  atrocious  than  all 
"  the  rest,  and  such  a  one  as  called  for  the 
'  most  immediate  investigation,  namely, 
the  charge  of  a  foul,  deliberate,  and  cruel 
<f  murder.  In  this  charge  was  also  included 
"  a  person,  not  a  member  of  either  house  of 
"  parliament,  for  whose  account  also,  much 
"  anxiety  must  be  felt,  though  he  had  not 
"  the  honor  even  of  a  slight  personal  ac- 
**  quaintance  with  him,  namely,  Mr.  Henry 
"  Wellesley.  But,  from  the  nature  of  the 
"  charges  altogether,  and  more  especially 
'-  the  last,  it  became  absolutely  necessary, 
"  that  an  early  investigation  should  now 
"  take  place.  If  the  hon.  gent,  had  named 
"  any  day  for  such  an  inquiry,  it  would  not 
"  be  his  wish  to  take  it  out  of  his  hands  : 
"  for  the  present,  however,  he  should  move, 
'*  "  That  the  House  do,  on  to-morrow 
"•  "  fortnight,  take  into  its  consideration 
ff  '"  the  charges  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
iC  '•'  meanours,  laid  on  their  table,  against 
"  •'  Richard  Marquis  Wellesley,  on  the 
"  "'  28th  ult.  concerning  the  affair  of  Oude." 
"  If  the  hon.  gent,  should  then  have  any 
"  motion  to  submit  to  the  House  upon  the 
"  subject,  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
"doing  so.  If  not,  he  (Lord  Temple), 
'•   should  certainly  propose  a  motion  on  the 

•ubject. Mr.  Paut.l  adverted  to  the 

•     precedent  of     Mr.    Burke's    proceedings 
*'  against  Governor  Hastings,  and  said,  that 
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'  that  right  hon.  gent.,  after  five  years  deli- 

''  Deration  and  repeated  motions,  had,  upon 

''  the  4th  April,  1786,  laid  on  the  table  se- 

''  ven  articles  of  cliarge  against  Mr.  Has- 

"  tings;  on  the  I2lh  of  April,  he  laid  four 

'■'  more;    and  on    the  7th    of  May,  three 

;'  more;     and    notwithstanding    the    right 

:'  hon.  gent,  had  take1?  five  years  to  delibe- 

"  rate  upon  his  purpose;  that   he   had  the 

"  benefit  of  the  Reports  of  the  Secret  Com- 

:'  mittee,  of  various  papers  he  moved  for, 

"  and  of  evidence  examined   at  the  bar  for 

"  the  proof  of  his  charges  ;  yet  it  was  not 

"  in  less  than  six  weeks  afterwards,   that  he 

'•'  moved  the  House  to  any  proceeding  upon 

"  those  charges.     Now  he  had  given  notice 

"  only  yesterday,  that  he  had  witnesses  to 

"  examine,  and  had  also  moved  for  a  num- 

"  ber  of  papers,  many  of  which  were  abso- 

"  lutely  necessary  in  support  of  the  charges 

"  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord.     Let  those 

"  witnesses    be  examined  at  the  bar;    let 

"  those  papers  be  produced  in  proper  time, 
"  and  he  should  not  have  the  smallest  ob- 

"  jection  to  j>roceed  to  the  investigation  on 

"  the  day  proposed.     Indeed,  it  was  his  ih- 

"  tention  to  have  moved  for  that  duv,  if  the 
"  testimony  and  documents  had  been  fairly 
"  before  the  House:   but  until   they   w<?re, 

"  he  should  not  be  induced   to  move  one 

"  step  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,    or  to 

"  move  one  degree  quicker   or  slower,  in 

"■  consequence    of  the    noble   lord's    mo- 

"  tion,    or  of  any  importunity   from    the 

"  friends  of  Lord  Wellesley:  and  with 
"  respect  to  the  charge  of  murder,  alluded 

"  to   by  the  noble   lord,  it  was  a  general 

"  charge,  and  only  mentioned  amongst 
"  others,  with  a  hope  that,  upon  substan- 
"  tiating  the  preceding  charges,  he  would 

"  be  allowed    to    bring    a    supplementary 

"  charge  upon   that  distinct  head;  and  he 

"  would  be  ready  to  go  into  the  proofs  upon 

"  that  point  to-mcrrow,    if  the  others  were 

"  gone    through. Lord    Archibald 

"  Hamilton  could  not  let  pass  some  ex- 

"  pressions  which  had  tallen  from  the  noble 

"  lord,  without  making  some  observations 

"  upon   them.     The  noble  lord    had  com- 

"  plained  that  the  charges  of  the  hon.  gent. 

"  went  to  impeach  the  private  character  of 

"  Lord  Wellesley  for  acts  merely  of  public 

,c  and  official  conduct,  and  that  he  had  ap- 

"  plied  to    the  noble   Marquis    personally 

"  every     atrocious     epithet — of    tyranny, 

"  cruelty,  oppression,  plunder,  and  even  of 

"  murder,  tor  acts  done  in  his  public  and 

"  official   situation.     But  he  must  conceive 

"  ii  impjssiblc,  that  such  could  have  been 

"  the  pi  rpose  of  the  hon.  gent.;  and  as  to 

"  the  cl  jrgu  of  murder,  he  did  not  conceive 
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"  it  to  be  put  by  the  hon.  gent,  in  the  way 
"  it  was  imputed.  But  really,  if  in  bring- 
"  ing  forward  charges  such  as  those  now  on 
"  the  table  of  the  House,  and  every  tittle  of 
"  which  his  lordship  conceived  to  be  war- 
"  ranted  by  the  documents  already  brought 
'•  forward  in  support  of  them,  a  member 
"  was  to  be  restrained  in  the  use  of  such 
"  language  and  such  epithets  as  were  usual 
"  in  expressing  opinions,  extremely  natural 
"  to  his  feelings,  upon  such  circumstances 
"  as  those  charged,  lest  the  private  character 
"  of  the  party  accused  should  be  supposed 
"  to  be  implicated  in  his  public  conduct,  it 
"  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  devise 
."  a  becoming  language  for  bringing  before 
."  that  House  criminal  charges  agaiust  pub- 

"  lie    delinquency    in     any    man Sir 

"  John  Newport  expressed  some  surprise, 
"  how  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  if  he 
"  had  read  the  charges  upon  the  table,  could 
"  so  far  mistake  that  particular  charge, 
"  which  related  to  murder,  as  to  say  the 
'*  crime  was  not  roundly  and  specifically 
"  charged  against  the  noble  Marquis,  in 
"  conjunction  with  others.  The  hon.  bart. 
"  here  read  an  extract  from  the  charge, 
*'  which  stated,  that  the  said  Marquis,  in 
"  conjunction  with  Richard  Wellesley,  had, 
"  with  numbers  of  armed  men,  surrounded 
ff  the  mansions  of  certain  Zemindars  and 
"  Rajahs,  the  subjects  of  the  Nabob  of 
"  (Dude,  and  within  his  dominions,  and  did 
"  attack,  slay,  and  destroy  several  pf  the 
"  said  Rajahs,  Zemindars,  and  their  atten- 
"  dants  and  adherents,  and  did  sack  and 
'•'  plunder  their  said  mansions  of  their  pro- 
"  perty ;  thus  completing  the  measure  of 
".  his  oppression  and  tyranny,  by  a  foul,  de- 
"  liberate,  wanton,  and  cruel  murder.  If 
"  this,  then,  was  not  a  charge  pf  murder, 
"  couched  in  as  strong  words  as  had  ever 
"  appeared  in  the  language  of  an  indict- 
<e  ment,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
V  words  could  describe  it  more  strongly." — 
Certainlylhis  is  a  charge  of  murder.  Cer- 
tainly, Sir  John,  it  requires  no  great  depth  of 
noddle  to  find  out  that;  and,  whether  the 
Marquis  w;i«  really  guilty  of  the  particular 
crime  here  laid  to  his  charge  will  depend, 
fust  upon  the  result  of  the  question;  whether 
he  ordered  the  aforesaid  Zemindars  to  be  at- 
tacked, and,  then  again,  remounting  another 
stop,  whether  he  had  a  right  to  give  such  or- 
ders, whether  he  gave  them  in  virtue  of 
powers  by  him,  the  said  Marquiij  YVellesley, 
Lawfully  acquired.  If,  in  riding  a  hunting  I 
kill  a  man  by  accident,  I  am  not  guilty  of 
murder ;  but,  if  I  am  breaking  into  a  house, 
and  kill  a  man  by  accident,  I  air.  guilty  of 
murder,  Sir  John ;   and,  it  lining  broken 


into  a  house,  I  wish  to  compel  the  servants 
to  join  me,  and  I  kill  them  for  refusing, 
what  is  then  my  crime?  "  Rebellion!"  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  called  the  resistance  of  the 
Zemindars  rebellion  !  But,  what  is  rebel- 
lion ?  Resistance  to  the  lawful  commands  of 
a  lawful  Sovereign.  That  is  rebellion,  Sir 
Arthur  j  and,  if  you  can  make  it  out  that 
your  brother,  or  his  master,  the  East  India 
Company,  were  the  sovereigns,  the  lawful 
sovereigns  of  the  Zemindars,  then  you  may 
possibly  make  something  like  a  defence.  So 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  this  captious  ex- 
ception to  words. As  to  the  motion  of 

Lord  Temple,  it  was  perfectly  useless. 
The  consideration  of  the  charge  will  come 
quite  soon  enough  for  Lord  Wellesley,  and 
for  the  whole  of  the  Body-Guard.  Of  this 
Sir  John  Newport  may  be  assured;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  really  a  pity  that  he  should 
withdraw  from  the  Irish  taxing  business  any 
portion  of  the  attention  of  that  great  mind, 
which  seems  destined  to  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  in  saving  the  sinking  state. 
It  is  really  a  pity,  that,  though  Lord  Gren- 
ville  is  now  Prime  Minister  and  first  Trea- 
surer of  both  England  and  Ireland,  he  and 
his  able  coadjutors,  Sir  John  and  Lord  Hen- 
ry, have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  half  an. 
hour's  leisure  to  order  the  Bank  to  pay  in 
cash !  Why  not  let  Mr.  Paull  and  Lord 
Wellesley  alone,  and  look  to  the  Bank  a 
little,  especially  as  Buonaparte  has  expressly 
declared,  that,  when  we  pay  our  lank  notts 
in  cash,  he  will  acknowledge  us  to  be  safe 
from  his  poiver.  Now,  then,  why  does  not 
this  mighty  Lord  Treasurer  do  the  thing  at 
once  ?  At  any  rate,  until  that  be  done,  I 
hope  we  shall  not  see  the  great  mind  of  Sir 
John  Newport  withdrawn  from  the  subject 
of  the  finances. 

Slave  Trade. But,  I  have  no  room. 

Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Fox's  declaration  upon 
this  subject  is  a  proof  that  he  is  returning  to 
himself ;  that  old  professions  are  reviving  in 
his  memory;  that  we  shall  now  hear  and 
see  what  we  expected.  Let  us  hope  this  ; 
for  as  to  the  Slave  Trade  alone,  that  I,  for 
my  part  shall  never  accept  of.  This  project 
will  destroy  the  Wes.t  India  Colonies;  but, 
England,  with  the  other  things  that  Mr.  Fox 
promised  us,  may  still  live.  We  must,  how- 
ever, have  those  other  things.  No  tub  will 
do.  Give  us  the  rest,  and  I  consent  to  the 
abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  though  I  am, 
convinced  it  will  utterly  ruin  the  West  India 
Colonies;  but,  as  often  as  this  question  and 
it;  plea  of  humanity  is  agitated,  so  often  will 
J  remind  the  agitators  of  what  other  things 
they  promised  to  do;  things  that  they.'  can 
do;    things  that  would   be   universally   ac~ 
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knowledged  to  be  good  and  just.  So  often 
as  they  agitate  this  question,  with  all  its  cant, 
for  the  relief  of  500,000  blacks ;  so  often 
will  I  remind  them  of  the  1 ,200,000  white 
paupers  of  England  and  Wales. 

INDIA  AFFAIRS. 

Sir, — The  ministry  and  their  friends  in 
their  opposition  to  the  inquiry  that  is  called 
for  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  governor-ge- 
neral of  India  appear,  of  late,  to  have  shifted 
their  ground  of  opposition,  and  now  resist 
an  impeachment,  not  on  the  score  of  its  not 
being  warranted  by  the  facts  that  have  al- 
ready been  brought  to  light,  but  because  the 
loss  of  time  such  a  mode  of  inquiry  would 
occasion  to  the  public  functionaries,  would 
produce  greater  inconvenience  than  the  suf- 
fering Lord  Wellesley's  conduct  to  puss  al- 
together uninvestigated.  In  regard  to  the 
case  in  question,  there  seems  a  doctrine  so 
monstrous,  and  so  pregnant  with  public 
mischief,  that  it  seems  matter  of  surprize 
the  public  should  so  long  have  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  its  exposure  from  your 
nervous  and  luminous  pen.  No  man  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  the  suspension  of  other 
business,  occasioned  by  the  prosecution  of 
an  impeachment,  is  a  great  and  serious 
grievance  :  but  will  any  man  say  that  the 
case  in  question  is  a  case  of  this  nature  ? 
Will  any  man  say  that  in  this  instance,  the 
violation  of  the  laws,  and  the  ostentatious 
and  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
lias  not  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to 
entitle  the  public  to  know,  under  what  pre- 
tences those  laws  have  been  violated,  in 
what  degree  such  an  expenditure  has  been 
warranted,  and  to  be  satisfied  whether  or  no 
they  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  late  go- 
vernor-general to  refund  any  part  of  such 
money?  We  have  just  witnessed  an  im- 
peachment, in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
said,  that  the  non-observance  of  the  law 
was  the  only  point  necessarily  to  be  attended 
to,  and  were  that  satisfactorily  proved,  con- 
viction must  follow  of  course.  And  has  the 
law  been  observed  in  India  ?  At  least  the 
suspicions  in  the  public  mind  are  so  strong 
of  its  having  been  violated,  as  to  entitle  them 
to  know,  whether  those  suspicions  are  well 
grounded  or  not.  The  Court  of  Directors 
are,  it  seems,  against  impeachment :  they 
have,  by  their  organs  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons expressed,  it  appears,  their  unwilling- 
ness to  carry  things  so  far  ;  and  an  opinion 
coming  from  such  a  source  would  naturally 
have  considerable  weight.  But  when  it 
comes  to  be  considered,  that  the  expenses 
for  carrying  on  the  wars  in  India  come  (as 
you,  sir,  haye  so  ably  shewn)  not  out  of  the 
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revenues  supplied  by  India,  but  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  an^ 
when  it  also  comes  to  be  considered,  that  by 
the  system  of  aggrandizement  carried  on  by 
the  late  governor-general,  the  patronage  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  has  proportionably 
been  increased,  it  will  scarcely  be  expected 
that  they,  deriving  such  advantage  from  the 
i  system  that  has  of  late  been  pursued,  and 
i  that  too  without  being  at  the  expense  of  the. 
|  attainment  of  it,  should,  by  heartily  sup- 
porting an  inquiry,  appear  to  discountenance 
a  similar  line  of  conduct  by  any  future  go- 
!  vernor-general. — But,  sir,  by  stifling  the 
i  present  inquiry  we  do  not  merely  give  im- 
punity to  one  alleged  delinquent,  but  to  de- 
linquents as  unlimited  in  number,  as  in  the 
enormity  of  their  crimes.  We  cannot  con- 
sider this  merely  as  an  insulated  case;  we 
cannot  say,  that  by  sitting  quiet  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  only  loss  we  shall  suffer  will  be 
that  of  a  clearly  liquidable  sum  ;  a  sum  com- 
posed of  the  difference  between  the  sum  to 
which  the  expenditure  ought  to  have  been 
confined  and  the  actual  expenditure.  No  : 
you  are  offering  a  premium  for  delinquency, 
for  delinquency  in  proportion  to  its  magni- 
tude. For  what  is  it  but  saving  to  every  future 
governor-general,  "  Whatever  crime  you 
commit,  take  care  that  you  involve  your  con- 
duct in  a  sufficient  degree  of  complication, 
and  we  shall  ne\erbeable  to  reach  you  :  ' 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  that  if 
the  facts  to  prove  your  delinquency  are  in- 
tricate and  difficult  to  be  come  at,  we  have 
no  means  of  bringing  you  to  punishment." 
Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Flashing's  case  has 
been  appealed  to  as  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  the  adoption  of  a  similar  mode 
of  inquiry  in  the  present  instance.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Hasting's  case,  like  the  French 
revolution,  seems  likely  to  serve  as  a  scare- 
crow to  terrify  all  future  ages  from  prose- 
cuting measures  for  the  attainment  of  jus- 
tice. We  boast  of  our  glorious  constitution  : 
but  is  it  not  a  most  alarming  defect  in  it,  that, 
the  nature  of  it  is  such,  as  that  without  suf- 
fering great  public  inconvenience,  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  great  public  offenders  t» 
justice  ?  Seeing  this  defect,  the  Legislature 
has  attempted  to  remedy  it.  But  you,  sir, 
have  observed,  that  the  act  having  for  one  of 
its  objects  the  providing  a  means  for  bring- 
ing East-India  delinquents  to  justice  is  in- 
adequate to  its  object,  because  the  persons 
for  constituting  this  judicature  therein  di- 
rected to  be  chosen  out  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  would  be  of  the  nomination 
of  the  minister.  This,  to  a  certain  degree, 
would  probably  be  the  case.  An  opinion 
coming  from  you  on  this,  as  on  any  other 
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subject,  cannot  fail  to  have  considerable 
weight.  But  supposing  an  impeachment  to 
be  decided  against,  such  a  mode  of  inquiry 
as  this,  however  insufficient  it  might  be, 
would  at  least  in  some  degree  operate  as  a 
preservation  against  the  mischief  that  no  in- 
quiry at  all  be  calculated  to  occasion.  The 
expectations  of  the  public  might  not  per- 
haps be  completely  disappointed  by  this 
Board  of  Judicature.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
presumed  that  the  present  ministry  would 
display  less  candour  than  the  late.  During 
the  late  ministry,  Mr.  Whitbread  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  manage-s  to  conduct  the 
impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  :  could  the 
present  ministry  refuse  the  giving  Mr.  Paull, 
were  he  disposed  to  accept  of  it,  (and  the 
undaunted  perseverance  he  has  already  dis- 
played forces  one  to  be  persuaded  he  would) 
a  place  in  such  a  Board  of  Judicature  ?  Ten 
of  this  Board  are  to  form  a  quorum ;  and 
among  such  a  number  (for  probably  no  more 
than  absolutely  required  by  the  act  would 
actually  sit),  the  influence  of  one  man, 
were  there  to  be  but  one  among  them,  de- 
termined conscientiously  to  do  his  duty, 
could  not  fail  of  giving  the  public,  if  not  a 
fair  chance  of  seeing  substantial  justice  ad- 
ministered, yet  of  knowing  at  least  to  whom 
and  to  what  causes  they  were  to  ascribe  the 
failure  of  the  means  of  bringing  an  offender, 
accused  of  great  crimes,  to  the  punishment 
to  which,  if  those  crimes  were  satisfactorily 
proved,  he  might  merit.  And  even  the  in- 
quiry itself,  were  nothing  to  come  of  it, 
would  not  be  altogether  without  its  use  :  for 
besides  that  it  would  shew  the  futility  of  re- 
sorting to  any  such  means  in  future,  and  the 
necessity  of  preparing,  if  the  nature  of  things 
admits  of  it,  a  real  efficient  tribunal,  the 
vexation  occasioned  by  such  an  investigation 
(and  merely  the  suspicion  is  strong  enough 
to  warrant  the  infliction  of  such  vexation) 
w.>uld  of  itself  operate  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ment, and  would  thereby  act  as  a  warning 
to  all  future  governors- genera!.  Providing 
means  for  investigating  into  the  public  ac- 
counts, and  thereby  securing  the  public 
•against  future  loss,  appears  to  he  the  order 
<A  the  day.  Why  Indian  accounts  are  to  be 
exempted  from  passing  such  an  ordeal  is  not 
altogether  clear  :  the  most  obvious,  and  the 
motive  to  which  it  will  accordingly  be  as- 
cribed, is  party  friendship ;  a  conduct,  the 
iKllnrence  to  which  is  represented  in  private 
life  as  a  virtue,  but  which  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue,  when  a  great  public  mischief,  or 
even  the  apprehension  of  a  great  public  mis- 
chief, is' the  consequence  of  the  observance 
nf  it. — lam,  sir,  youi's,  8iC. — Decius. — 
26th  May,  1806. 
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Sir  ; There  are  two  objections  to  the 

Property  Tax,  which  in  my  mind  never  can 
be  satisfactorily  apologised  for ;  one  of  them 
for  striking  at  the  root  of  our  independence 
and  liberty,  and  the  other  as  being  notorious- 
ly unjust.  The  first  is  our  being  subjected 
to  a  complete  disclosure,  of  our  most  private 
concerns.  To  this,  however  obnoxious,  we 
are  now  arrived,  we  are  told,  at  that  state, 
that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  our 
submitting  to  it.  Be  it  so  :  but  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  necessity  for  our  submitting  to 
injustice,  nor  do  I  think  the  legislature,  if 
they  saw  it  in  the  light  which  I  do,  would 
impose  it  upon  us ;  and  I  trust  that  the  bill, 
which  I  imagine  is  now  on  its  way  through 
the  House  of  Lords,  will  be  amended  in  this 
particular.  What  I  complain  of,  is,  the 
making  one  set  of  the  people  pay  two  hun- 
dred times  more  than  another  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  making  them  pay  one-tenth  of  their 
whole  property,  while  the  other  pays  only 
one-tenth  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  pro- 
perty. This  is  an  objection  which  I  have 
never  yet  seen  fairly  stated  ;  and,  I  think  if 
it  had,  it  is  impossible  that  the  House  of 
Commons  could  have  authorised  such  a  law, 
at  least  the  supporters  of  the  bill  must  have 
changed  their  ground,  and  have  used  very 
different  arguments  in  support  of  it  than 
they  did.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart,  Mr.  Fox  and  others,  repeatedly  remind- 
ed the  House,  and  desired  them  to  keep  it 
constantly  in  view,  that  it  was  a  tax  not  upon 

income,   lut  upon  property. Now,  Sir, 

allow  me  to  put  the  case,  if  a  man  who  from 
his  industry  has  during  the  year  earned  a 
sum  of  money  amounting  to  i  200,  and  that 
this  is  the  whole  property  he  has  in  the 
world  (hundreds  of  which  cases  could  be 
adduced).  This  man,  by  laying  out  his 
^200  at  legal  interest,  would  receive  by  the 
year  i  10,  and  were  he  to  pay  the  tenth  part 
of  this  last  sum,  or  J.  1  of  property  tax,  he 
world  pay  equally  and  at  the  same  rate  with 
the  most  opulent  man  in  the  country.  But 
what  does  this  bill,  which  is  now  fast  hasten-. 
ing  into  a  law,  do  ?  It  takes  from  this  man's 
hard  earned  property  no  less  than  J.  20,  be- 
ing one- tenth  of  all  that  he  has,  while  from 
the  man  who  has  iAOOO  lent  out  upon 
mortgage  or  otherwise,  and  which  yields  him 
4300  a  year,  it  takes  no  more  than  .-i 20, 
being  one-tenth  of  the  annual  produce  of  his 
property,  leaving  Ms  capital  untouched.  No 
man  surely,  will  say,  that  what  you  or  I  get 
by  our  labour  is  not  as  much  our  property  as 
this  man's  i1 4000;  nor  can  anyone  main- 
tain that  it  is  just  to  take  from  me  one-tenth 
of  my  property  of  £ 200,  while  they  take. 
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from  this  man  a  sum  equal  to  the  iivo-hun- 
dredth  part  only  of  his  J.  4000.  We  have 
always  been  taught  to  look  up  with  respect 
and  confidence  to  the  dignity  and  justice  of 
the  Mouse  of  Lords,  and  should  they  view 
this  bill  as  I  do,  it  is  not  possible  that  they 
can  give  it  their  sanction.  If  it  is  necessary 
that,  besides  all  other  taxes,  we  should  pay 
to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  our  property, 
let  it  be  laid  on  all,  but  do  not  take  from 
one  set  of  the  subjects  one-tenth,  while 
from  others  the  two-huudreth  part   only  is 

taken,  and  that  from  the  most  opulent. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  bill  which  does  ngt 
fall  under  my  objections  to  it,  but  which  I 
notice,  merely  to  remark  upon  Lord  Henry 
Petty's  answer  upon  this  point.  This  is  the 
scale  of  the  tax,  some  contending  that  it 
ought  to  increase  with  the  property  to  the 
extent  perhaps,  of  twenty  per  cent.  Lord 
Henry's  reason  for  all  having  =£150  and  up- 
wards paying  equally ;  namely,  one-tenth, 
was,  that  this  is  proper  on  account  of  the 
different  ranks  in  society,  the  distinctions  in 
which  ought  always  to  be  attended  to.  (I 
have  not  at  present  access  to  his  precise 
words).  Can  his  lordship  from  this  mean, 
that  those  with  small  fortunes  are  more  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  the  state  than  those 
who  have  great ;  and,  therefore,  that  they 
ought  to  be  more  heavily  burdened  ?  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  see  any  sound  reasoning  in  this. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  his  lord- 
ship said  this,  because  upon  some  other  oc- 
casion he  had  heard  the  same  thing  said  be- 
fore, and  thought  it  would  sufficiently  an- 
swer his  purpose,  which  it  certainly  did.  I 
should  imagine  it  to  be  the  duty  and  interest 
of  the  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  possessed  of 
of  60,000  a  year,  to  pay  underthistax  d  12,000 
which  would  leave  him  JL  -4 8,000  a  year  to 
spend,  and  his  estate  untouched,  as  much  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  possessed  of  an  estate 
of  ot  loO  a  year  to  pay  <£l-5,  which  would 
leave  him  only  J.  135  for  all  other  taxes,  and 
for  the  annual  maintenance  of  hiiu  and  his 
family.  But,  as  the  bill  at  present  stands, 
the  man  of  J:0o,OOO  a  year  will  pay  onlv 
ctdOOO,  leaving  him  the  immense  sum  6'f 
o£54,000  for  his  taxes  and  other  expenses 
within  theyear. — To  advise  the  obstinate  is  in 
vain.  But,  were  advice  to  be  listened  to, 
and  if  it  be  really  necessarv  to  raise  annually 
the  ten  millions  proposed  to  be  got  by  this 
bill.  T  would  decidedly  recommend  at  once 
to  abandon  this  abominable  tax,  borrow  the 
ten  millions  each  year  as  we  used  to  do  of 
old,  and  levy  by  taxes  for  payment  of  the 
interest.  (Even  without  any  new  tax  this 
interest  might  be  discharged,  were  the  East 
jndja  Company    to  pay  the  o£'-3C0,0C0  au- 
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nually  due  by  them  to  the  country).  Un- 
less this  good  old  plan  be  followed,  I  am 
much  afraid  that  the  discontent  occasioned 
by  this  inquisitorial,  unjust,  and  obnoxious 
law,  will  daily  increase,  till  the  British  spirit 
can  no  longer  endure  it.  No  wise  ministers 
for  a  paltry  sum  of  money,  should  put  to  risk 
the  unanimity  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, particularly  at  a  period  when  our  whole 
support  is  so  necessary.  Little  do  they  know, 
while  cheering  and  congratulating  each 
other  upon  the  excellent  qualities,  and 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  law, 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  people  upon  it, 
nor  are  the  many  groans  and  execrations 
which  it  occasions  communicated  to  them. 
If  they  were,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  both 
the  proposers  and  supporters  of  the  bill, 
would  see  the  propriety  of  instantly  arresting 

the  further  progress  of  it. 1   am,  with 

great  esteem,  your  obedient  servant, — D. — 
Edinburgh,  May  31,  1805. 
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Sir  ; Entertaining  as  I  do  the  highest 

opinion  of  your  very  valuable  Political  Re- 
gister, I  am  induced  to  request  the  insertion 
of  a  few  remarks,  not  only  on  the  oppressive 
tendency  of  the  incoine  tax,  but  also  on  that 
of  private  (racing,  should  you  think  them 
worthy  of  a  place  therein. Before  I  pro- 
ceed, it  appeal's  to  me  necessary  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  your  correspondent  Lex,  who, 
in  your  last  number  appeals  to  you,  by  ask- 
ing you  whether  landed  property,  houses, 
&c.  have  not  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
advanced  in  value  at  least  one-third;  he 
presumes  to  think,  not  only  that  you  will  ad- 
mit it  to  be  really  the  fact,  but  that  every- 
body in  answering  his  question,  whether  the 
war  taxes  together  with  the  depreciation  of 
money,  exceed  the  above  one-third  rise  in 
landed  property,  will  say  no. — Now,  Sir,  as 
a  proprietor  ofland,  I  must  not  only  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt,  but  to  express  my  decided 
opinion  to  be,  that  land  has  not  in  general 
increased  in  value  equal  to  that  proportion, 
and  further,  that  the  depreciation  of  money, 
added  to  the  increased  expense  of  necessary 
reparations  belonging  to  a  landed  estate,  are 
fully  equal  to  the  rise  that  has  actually  taken 
place  in  the  value  thereof.  With  regard  to 
houses,  from  all  the  circumstances  that  have 
come  within  my  knowledge,  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  rents,  so  far  from  in- 
creasing in  the.  degree  above  mentioned, 
have  actually  decreased,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  tiie  enormous  window  duty 
(nearly  amounting  to  a  rent)  to  which  the 
o' vnpier  is  subject.  When  I  reflect  on  the 
comparison  of  the  .two  widows,  in  a  former 
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number,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your 
sentiments  correspond  with  mine,  and  that 
you  will  think  with  me,  that  if  the  gay  lady 
had  expended  no  more  of  her  income  from 
the  funds,  than  the  landed  widow  could  af- 
ford to  do,  from  the  same  capital  in  land, 
that  the  saving  from  the  former  would  cer- 
tainly have  increased  in  a  greater  degree 
than  that  of  land  has  done.  I  have  no  other 
motive  for  these  observations  than  that  of 
placing  the  landed  interest  on  a  footing  with 
that  of  the  fund  holder  and  mortgagee,  and  I 
have  formed  a  most  erroneous  opinion,  if 
the  clear  income  of  the  two  latter,  from  a 
capital  of  the  same  amount,  is  not  nearly 
double  ;  if  so,  why  wish  to  favour  one  part 
of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  ?  In  these  times  of  public  difficulty  all 
ought  to  bear  the  burthen  equally,  of  what- 
ever description  their  property  may  be.  All 
I  contend  for  at  present  is  equity  in  adjust- 
ing this  oppressive  tax,  which  in  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of. the  Exche- 
quer respecting  small  incomes,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  attended  to,  or  he  never 
under  any  circumstances  could  have  pro- 
posed to  take  from  the  small  income  of 
o£lOO,  so  large  a  proportion  as  a  10th,  nor 
could  he  have  expected  that  an  income  of 
c£'50  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
state,  when  it  must  be  admitted  by  every  im- 
partial man,  that  in  these  times  it  is  barely 
sufficient  to  provide  necessaries  for  a  mode- 
rate sized  family.  The  principles  upon 
which  Mr.  Fox  argued  in  support  of  this  tax 
(as  reported  in  the  public  papers)  is  what  I 
little  expected  ever  to  hear  tall  from  the  lips 
of  this  liberal,  enlightened,  and  humane 
statesman,  for  it  seems  to  convey  an  idea 
that  every  thing  might  be  taken  from  the 
person  of  small  incojvc,  but  what  was  ac- 
tually necessary  for  his  existence  ;  in  short, 
so  that  he  was  not  driven  to  public  or  pri- 
vate charity  for  support ;  this  is  elucidated 
by  instances,  that  if  a  person  possessed  of 
ot'lOOp,  from  which  he  derived  J  30  a  year, 
was  called  upon  for  the  tax,  it  could  not  be 
said  that  with  a  capital  of  . £  1 000  he  could 
set  up  a  title  to  your  charitable  assistance  ; 
and  he  further  said,  that  to  levy  t lie  tax  on 
this  description  of  people  could  not  em- 
barrass commissioners.  Shocking  reflec- 
tion! The  honest,  industrious,  saving  indivi- 
dual, who,  willing  to  lay  by  a  part  of  his 
earnings  fur  his  support  in  old  age,  should  be 
thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  every 
year,  a  part  of  his  little  capital  to  supply  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  ;  and  whilst  this  op- 
pression is  exercised  on  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  community,  we  are  told  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  to  increase 
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the  rate  of  charge  on  the  rich,  agreeably  to 
every  principle  of  equity  and  honour,  would 
have  an  equalizing  tendency  with  regard  to 
the  different  classes  of  society.  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  if  the  pain  that  all  commis- 
sioners, who  are  independent  men,  will  ex- 
perience in  thus  reducing  the  property  of 
their  poor  neighbours,  is  not  considered  by 
them  as  a  sufficient  embarrassment  to  compel 
them  to  withdraw  from  such  a  scene  of  op- 
pressive taxation  ;  and  should  it  unfortu- 
nately happen,  that  the  people  have  nobody 
to  look  to  in  the  management  of  the  taxes, 
but  those  who  are  the  tools  of  government,  I 

shall  tremble  for  the  fate  of  my  country. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  on  beer  brewed  in 
private  families,  the  first  observation  that 
will  naturally  strike  an  Englishman,  is,  the 
hint  thrown  out  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  obvious  method  would 
be  to  carry  the  excise  into  every  private  fa- 
mily, but  on  account  of  the  odium  that  his 
lordship  confesses  would  attach  on  such  a 
measure,  permission  is  given  to  enter  into  a 
composition  by  way  of  assessed  taxes.  The 
hare  mention  of  such  a  detestable  proposition 
coming  from  a  quarter  that  I  so  highly  re- 
spect, I  must  confess  fills  my  mind  with 
consternation  ;  I  have,  however,  too  high  an 
opinion  of -the  present  ministers,  to  think 
that  they  will  ever  consent  to  carry  it  into 
effect  5  for  where  are  our  boasted  liberties 
to  be  looked  for,  should  the  homes  of  En- 
glishmen be  made  familiar  to  the  inspection 

of  excisemen? This  odious  tax  is  nothing 

less  than  an  additional  burthen  on  the  barley 
counties,  which  will  scarcely  be  felt  in  those 
where  cider  is  in  general  use,  and  with  what 
propriety  this  proposition  comes,  when  the 
duty  on  malt  has  been  so  lately  doubled,  is 
very  far  beyond  my  comprehension.  The 
duty  also  of  10s.  per  bushel  appears  to  me 
enormous,  and  wheh  the  different  materials 
of  home  brewed,  and  brewers'  beer  is  con- 
sidered, I  presume  the  balance  will  be  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  public  brewer ;  I 
cannot,  however,  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
this  truly  respectable  nobleman  would  wish 
to  benefit  the  public  brewer  at  the  expenst* 
of  the  public  at.  large.  I  am  free  to  grant 
that  the  imposing  of  taxes  in  a  country  al- 
ready so  drained,  is  a  most  difficult  and 
odious  task,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  there 
is  one  privilege  enjoyed  by  our  representa- 
tives, as  well  as  the  peers,  which  at  this 
time  of  public  distress. and  difficulty,  it  would 
reflect  much  honour  on  them  to  give  up  ; 
it  would,  I  presume,  produce  a  very  consi- 
derable sum,  and  could  not  be  attended  with 
even  a  serious  inconvenience  to  any  one  indi- 
vidual ;  it  is  obvious  that  I  allude  to  thepii- 
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vilege  of  franking.  There  is  a  description 
of  property,  which  if  taken  proper  advan- 
tage of  might  be  converted  to  the  most  es- 
sential .service,  both  of  his  Majesty  and  the 
people  ;  I  mean  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands. 
In  viewing  this  subject  there  does  not  appear 
to  me  one  single  objection,  and  the  benefits 
are  so  m..ny  and  visible,  that  it  does  strike 
me  as  strange  that  no  one  of  our  great  pa- 
triots (to  whom  the  country  are  now  look- 
ing up  with  doubt  as  to  their  views)  has 
preferred  this  measure,  to  one  so  ruinous  and 
oppressive  as  the  tax  on  private  brewing  ;  a 
measure  that  would  add  so  essentially  to  the 
produce  of  the  necessaries  of  life-,  by  bring- 
ing into  cultivation  large  tracts  of  good  land, 
and  at  a  time  too,  when  we  seem  to  be  shut 
out  from  the  Continent  for  supply,  (hie 
very  great  advantage  that  this  proposition 
possesses  is,  that  instead  of  considering  it  a 
burthen,  the  people  would  in  parting  with 
their  money  for  the  support  of  government 
receive  an  actual  valuable  consideration  in 
return.  I  really  cannot  discover  any  possible 
objection  to  this  proposition,  unless  the  de- 
priving the  minister  of  the  day  of  the  power 
of  influencing  gentlemen  by  grants  of  these 
lands,  or  the  giving  salaries,  taken  out  of  our 
pockets  by  taxes,  to  persons  for  the  supposed 
management  of  them,  can  be  considered  as 

such. 1  am,    Sir,   your   most   obedient, 

servant. — An     Englishman.  —  Godahning, 
May  23,  ISOfl 

BREWING  TAX. 

Sir  ; There  is  something  so  revolting 

to  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  private  excise,  that  it  is  pre- 
sumed Lord  H.  Petty  will  gladly  adopt  any 
other  mode  of  collecting  the  tax,  proposed 
to  be  laid  upon  private  brewers,  that  maybe 
less  obnoxious  to  the  public  than  the  domi- 
ciliary visit  of  the  exciseman.  The  good 
old  saying,  "  That  ever)' Englishman's  house 
•  is  his  Castle,  not  to  be  attacked  or  violated 
"  except  in  cases  of  crime,"  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  country  gentlemen  and 
yeomanry  of  this  kingdom.  Their  disgust  is 
already  vehemently  excited,  at  the  bare  pro- 
position of  this  abominable  inquisition,  and 
their  decided  hostility  is  not  to  be  braved 
with  hnpunity  by  any  minister.  "Is  it  to 
'•  be.  born,"  they  exclaim,  "  that  we  must 
"  surrender  up  the  dearest  of  the  rights  be- 
'c,qneathed  to  us  by  our  forefather*,  or  sub- 
"  mit  to  pay  an  exorbitant,  an  unequal,  a 
"  disgraceful  commutation.  And,  who  are 
*'  the  men  who  demand  from  us  this  sacri- 
"  rice  ?  Those  whom  we  have  been  accus- 
er tomed  to  look  up  to  as  the  champions  of 
"  pur  liberties,  the  best  friends  of  the  peo- 
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"i  pie.     This  too,"  they  add,  "  is  one  of  the 
"first   measures    of    their  administration. 
"  Where   will  this  system  end  ?  The  step 
'*  from    the  cellar  to  the  parlour  is  a  very 
"  short  one;  and  in  the  next  year  a  govern-? 
"  ment  appraiser  treading  upon  the  heels  of 
"  the  exciseman,    will   be   introduced  into 
"  every  room,    and   secret  chamber  of  our 
"  houses,   to  assess  the  value  of  our  furni- 
"  ture,   our  moveables  and  stock  of  every 
"  kind." — Such,   but   clothed  in  moderate 
terms,  is  the  language  of  every  man  residing 
in  the  country ;  it  would  be  indecent  to  add 
the  invectives,  the  execrations,  the  compari- 
sons to  our  French  neighbours,  which  are 
heard  on  every  side.     If  this  measure  be  less 
unpopular  in  the  metropolis,  and  other  large 
towns,  where  individuals  seldom  have  the 
conveniencies  requisite  for  private  brewing, 
and  of  course  will  not  be  affected  by  it  in 
their  purses;  it  is  because  unfortunately' in 
the  evil  days;  on  which  we  are  fallen,  the 
selfish  principle  is  too  apt  to  prevail  over  the 
patriotic,   and  makes   men  blind    to  conse- 
quences.    The  inhabitants  of  manufacturing 
towns   too,    are  led  to  accede  to  this  odious 
imposition,  from  a  naturally  entertained  ap- 
prehension,  that  if  this  tax  be  laid  aside  the 
substitute  will  probably  affect  some  branch 
of  trade  with   which  they   are    connected. 
Shutting  their  eyes  therefore,  to  the  extent 
of  the  .threatened  evil,  they  affect  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  indignation  of  their   country 
neighbours,    telling   them   that  if  they  are 
averse. to  the  exciseman's  visits,   they  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  modifications  pro-r 
posed.     But  vain  is  the  attempt  to  soften- 
down  a  measure  so  radically  bad,  by  the  de- 
lusive and  treacherous  palliative  of  a  com- 
mutation.    No   modification,   no  qualifica- 
tion whatever,  can  ever  render  it  palatable  tot' 
the  free  and  independent  yeomanry  of  the 
kingdom,  they  know  that  it  is  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  British  consti- 
tntion  ;    and,    they  feel   that  if    it  is  once 
adopted  all  their  honest  pride  is  gene,  a  vital 
stab  is  given   to  their  liberties.     As  to  the: 
proposed   commutation    they  turn    from  it 
witli    horror,   they  dread,   and  not  .without 
reason,  that  it  is  only  an  artifice  to  make  the 
measure  pass,    and  that  it  will  subsequently 
be  found  convenient  to  withdraw  it.     What, 
it  may  now  be  asked,  will  some  members  of 
his  Majesty's   present   government  have  to 
urge  in  their  defence,  when  their  declama- 
tions on  a  former  occasion    (a  measure  of 
somewhat  similar  nature  being  under  discus- 
sion; are  brought  up  in  judgment  against 
them  ?  How  will  they  explain  away  the  doc- 
trines they  have  lit  Id  concerning  the  right  of 
resistance  ?  But,  let  it  be  hoped  they  will 
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not  be  reduced  to  this  necessity.  With  this 
hope,  the  following  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
assessing  this  tax  upon  private  brewers,  is 
submitted  to  his  lordship's  consideration. — 
His  lordship's  statement  is,  that  750,000 
quarters  of  malt  are  annually  consumed  by 
the  private  brewer,  and  he  proposes  by  the 
private  excise  or  commutation  thereof,  to 
raise  ,£500,000.  To  the  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  a  fairer  mode  to  collect  the  whole 
of  the  Malt  Liquor  Tax  on  malt  only,  by  re- 
pealing the  tax  on  beer,  &c.  and  raising  that 
on  malt,  there  are  certainly  very  great  ob- 
jections. Now,  it  is  proposed,  in  lieu  of 
this,  and  of  the  private  excise,  that  an  addi- 
tional duty  should  be  laid  on  all  malt  used  by 
private  brewers,  to  be  charged  and  collected 
by  the  exciseman  as  it  passes  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  dealer  in  malt.  An  additional 
duty  of  2s.  per  bushel,  i.  e.  l6s.  per  quarter, 
will  produce  no  less  a  sum  than  c£600,000 
taking  the  quantity  used  from  his  lordship's 
statement.  There  is  no  infringement  of  li- 
berty, no  obtrusion  of  an  officer  of  govern- 
ment into  private  dwellings,  and  the  public 
will  gain  by  this  mode  <£.  100,000.  The  ex- 
ciseman, in  the  performance  of  his  present 
duties,  knows  exactly  the  quantity  of  malt 
made  by  every  dealer  ;  and,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  compel  the  dealer  to  account  to 
the  exciseman  for  the  manner  in  which  his 
whole  stock  is  consumed,  whether  by  public 
or  private  brewers.  Let  him  be  obliged  un- 
der a  heavy  penalty,  to  make  a  return  to  the 
exciseman  of  the  name  and  place  of  residence 
of  every  person  to  whom  he  sends  out  any 
malt,  together  with  the  quantihi  sold  ;  or, 
let  him  be  obliged  to  apply  to  the  exciseman 
for  a  permit,  in  which  these  particulars  are  to 
be  specified,  previous  to  his  sending  it  off  his 
premises.  Thus,  the  exciseman  who  has  a 
list  of  public  brewers  and  dealers  in  beer,  fs 
at  once  furnished  with  the  means  of  charging 
the  additional  duty,  for  which  the  dealer  in 
malt  of  course  indemnifies  himself  from  his 

customers,  by  an    increased  price. The 

only  probability  of  fraud  or  evasion  of  this 
duty  which  occurs  is,  the  case  of  the  malstcr 
returning,  a  portion  of  the  malt  sold  to  prir 
vote  brewers,  as  being  sold  to  public  brew- 
ers ;  but  the  exciseman's  book  and  guage 
will  easily  detect  this,  in  his  daily  visits  to 
the  public  houses  and  breweries. — Should, 
i  u\eed,  the  dealer  in  malt  in  his  attempt  to 
defraud  the  revenue,  return  a  portion  of  the 
malt  sold  to  the  private  brewer  as  being  sold 
to  a  public  breifcr  living  out  oj  the  ride  of 
the  exciseman,  under  whose  immediate  in- 
spection he  is,  this  exciseman  must  be  com- 
pelled to  send  notice  thereof  to  the  excise- 


man of  the  ride  into  which  the  malt  is  stated 
to  be  sent,  and  such  last  mentioned  excise- 
man will  easily  ascertain  whether  such  quan- 
tity of  malt  has  been  really  received  by  such 
public  brewer  under  his  inspection,  from  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  liquor  he  breus. 
It  may  also  be  provided  that  any  public 
brewer  buying  malt  of  any  dealer,  living  out 
of  the  ride  of  the  exciseman  under  whose 
inspection  he  is,  shall  submit  such  malt  to 
the  view  of  such  exciseman  before  he  uses  it ; 
and,  whether  he  does  use  it  *or  not,  the  ex- 
ciseman's guage  will  tell  him. Besides, 

heavy  penalties  may  be  enacted  to  guard 
against  these  frauds,  which,  however,  can 
hardly  occur  ;  and  a  power  may  be  given  to 
the  magistracy,  on  application  from  the  ex- 
ciseman, when  there  is  any  ground  for  the 
suspicion  of  fraud,  to  summon  parties,  exa- 
mine them  upon  oath,   to  demand  invoices, 

&c.  &c. Such  is  the  outline  of  a  plan  by 

which  the  country  may  still  be  rescued  from 
the  disgrace  of  a  private  excise,  and  which 
possesses  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  of 
oeing  considerably  more  productive,  and  of 

not  being  expensive  in  the   collection. 

From  a  Friend  to  his  Majesty's  pre- 
sent Government. May  2{),  1806. 

LORD    ELLENBOKOUGIl's    APPOINTMENT. 

Sir  5 Though  the  rights  of  brave  and 

free  men,  are  not  founded  on  any  particular 
municipal  law,  but  stand  on  a  higher  and 
a  firmer  ground,  yet  something  is  still  due  to 
prescription  and  established  usage ;  and,  in 
reality,  it  is  so  natural  for  us  to  think  after 
this  manner,  that,  however  just  a  principle 
may  be  in  itself,  we  yield  our  assent  to  it 
the  more  readily,  if  it  has  been  likewise 
adopted  into  the  laws,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
institutions  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  for  this, 
among  other  reasons,  that  history,  always 
important,  becomes  doubly  so  in  questions 
of  a  constitutional  nature.  In  the  late  dis- 
cussions, on  Lord  Ellenrouough's  ap- 
pointment to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  the  able 
men  who  conducted  the  debate  on  the  be- 
half of  ministers,  argued  from  the  usages  of 
former  times,  while  their  opponents  were  so 
little  versed  in  the  history  of  their  country, 
that  it  neither  enabled  them  to  dispute  the 
precedents  which  had  been  urged  against 
them,  nor  furnished  them  with  any  in  then- 
own  favour.  To  make  up  for  their  defi- 
ciency, I  offer  you  a  tew  remarks,  which,  if 
not  now  out  of  season,  you  will,  perhaps,  in- 
sert. For,  though,  from  the  two  numbers  I 
have  just  read  of  your  "  Debates/'  tin.- 
weight  of  talent  seems  to  have  been  all  on 
the  ministerial  side,   my  opinion  is  still  UI4- 
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changed  as  to  the  principle  of  the  English 
constitution.  I  do  net,  however,  mean  to 
enter  on  the  question  at  large,  but  only  to 
examine  a  few  precedents,  and,  as  far  as  the 
subject  will  allow,  in  the  manner  of  a  law- 
argument. — It  wus  said,  that  "  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  oar  history,  it  would  be 
found  that  legal  persoiis  have  been  called  to 
the  councils  of  the  Sovereign.  Thy  grand 
justiciary  was  formerly  the  first  minister." — 
[Lord  Grenville's  speech"] — Sir,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  grand  justiciary  was  a 
minister  of  state  :  but,  for  the  reason  of  his 
being  so,  we  must  look  to  many  concurring 
causes,  which,  £S  they  no  longer  exist,  can 
furnish  no  precedent  to  our  times.  In  our 
reasonings  on  history  we  do  worse  than  trifle, 
when  we  argue  as  if  some  single  custom 
were  to  continue,  or  some  one  point  (as  it 
were)  to  be  stationary,  when  every  thing 
around  is  shifted;- every  thing  which  gave 
principle  to  the  institution,  and  life  (if  I 
may  say  so)  to  the  form.  Nor  is  it  only  the 
state  of  society  that  is  changed:  for  the  si- 
tuation itself  of  a  grand  justiciary,  differs  in 
so  many  points  of  its  origin,  and  nature,  and 
object  from  that  of  a  modern  chief  justice, 
that  no  argument  can  be  fairly  drawn  from 
one  to  the  other.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  cause  and  growth  of  the  justiciary's 
power,  the  changes  it  underwent,  and,  at 
length,  the  separation  of  his  many  offices. 
But,  as  this  is  not  a  place  for  such  researches, 
1  will  only  add,  that  though  the  situation 
"  of  chief  justice,  was  in  show  but  one  of- 
fice, yet  in  those  times"  he  was  not  only  the 
ordinary  chief  judge,  but  the  high  steward 
also,  and  "  the  King's  lieutenant-general  in 
all  causes  and  places,  as  well  in  warre  as 
peace."  [Nat.  Bacon's  '*  Hist.  Dis- 
courses."'] So  that,  if  the  argument  from 
the  grand  justiciary  prove  any  thing  it  proves 
too  much  j  and  is  a  precedent  for  vesting  in 
Lord  Ellenborougii  not  only  the  office  of 
a  chief  justice,  and  the  situation  of  a  political 
adviser  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  offices,  like- 
wise, of  high-steward,  and  of  lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  the  kingdom.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
all  this  was  too  little:  for,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  1st,  William  Longchamp  was  at 
once  Bishop  of  Ely,  Papal  Legate,  Chancel- 
lor, and  Grand  Justiciary.  But  is  this  an 
example  to  be  copied  in  our  times?  Or, 
would  a  bishop  be  now  better  qualified  than 
another  man,  to  fill  the  office  of  chancellor 
or  chief  justice  ?  No,  Sir.  Instead  of  co- 
pying the  precise  form  of  an  ancient  institu- 
tion, when  taken  literally  and  by  itself;  in- 
stead of  looking  at  it  apart  from  all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  that 
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state  of  society  to  which,  perhaps,  it  was 
well  fitted,  we  should  keep  that  state  and 
those  circumstances  full  before  us,  and  (in 
political  as  well  as  other  philosophy)  rise 
from  particular  cases  to  the  principles  by 
which  those  cases  were  governed.  Since  the 
days  of  the  justiciaries,  the  study  of  the  laws, 
and  the  habits  of  the  world  at  large  are 
changed:  a  liberal  education  has  become 
common  among' gentlemen;  and  such  ot 
them  as  are  not  lii?d  down  to  professional 
pursuits,  are  most  likely  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  points  of  general  politics. 
Mr.  Fox,  indeed,  observes,  "  that  there  are 
many  subjects  of  war  and  peace,  commerce 
and  finances,  upon  which  a  chief  justice  may 
be  consulted:"  [Mr. Fox's  speech]  but  we 
all  must  know  that  the  habits  of  a  practising 
lawyer  are  so  far  from  qualifying  him  for 
such  subjects,  that  they  tend  in  their  very 
nature  to  prevent  his  becoming  master  of 
them.  The  law  is,  itself,  the  labour  of  a 
life ;  nor,  I  think,  would  Mr.  Pox,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  very  seriously  consult  Lord 
Ellenborough,  with  a  view  of  gaining  in- 
formation on  foreign  affairs.  If,  indeed,  a 
lawyer  can  ever  withdraw  himself  from  the 
paths  of  professional  practice,  to  pursuits  of 
a  more  general  nature,  he  will  do  well  to 
employ  his  leisure,  not  in  the  details  of  fo- 
reign politics,  but  in  studying  the  free  con- 
stitution of  his  native  country,  that  he 
may  learn  to  love  and  to  support  it. 
Even  those  members  of  the  profession 
whose  situation  has  sometimes  forced  them 
out  of  the  circle,  which  seemed  pro- 
perly to  be  their  own,  have,  on  such 
occasions  added  nothing  either  to  their  in- 
fluence in  society  or  to  their  good  name  in 
future  times.  We  respect  Lord  Clarendon 
for  example,  not  that  he  negociated  the  sale 
of  Dunkirk,  but  that  he  saved  the  consti- 
j  tulion,  equally  from  the  court,  and  the  mis- 
i  taken   loyalty   of   the  people   themselves.* 

*  It  is  well  worthy  notice,  that  Lord  Cla- 
rendon rejected  the  idea  of  being  political 
adviser  of  the  crown,  without  having  also  an 
office  in  'thegovermnent,  though  a  plan  of  this 
kind  was  urged  upon  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  "  others 
who  wished  well  to  him,"  and  "  did  al- 
ways think  that  he  might  have  prevented  his 
own  fate,  if  he  had  at 'that  time  submitted  to 
their  judgment  ;"  or,  to  speak  plainly,  they 
thought  that  he  might  thus  have  held  politi- 
cal power,  and  yet  have  avoided  the  conse- 
quences of  that  responsibility  which  in  Eng- 
land properly  belongs  to  it ;  that  he  might 
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We  respect  also  Lord  Someks,  not  for  the 
share  which  he  had  in  the  "  Partition  Trea- 
ty," but  for  his  wise  and  virtuous  conduct  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  the  measures 
which  he  afterwards  took  for  securing  to  us 
the  benefit  of  that  great  event. — But  to  re- 
turn  :  in  addition  to  our  justiciaries,  we  hnd 
Sir  William  Temple  pressed  into  the  sup- 
port of  this  argument ;  and  we  are  told,  that 
"  in  the  reign  of  Charles  lid.  he  introduced 
a  hill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
of  Privy  Counsellors,"  and  that  "  by  this 
bill  it  was  provided,  that  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  should  be  a  member 
.of  the  proposed  Committee  of  Council." 
[Mr.  Fox's  Speech.'}  Before  I  come  to  the 
plan,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  of  its  author, 
to  whom  our  literature  as  well  as  consti- 
tutional policy  have  been  much  indebted. 
His  works  are  an  early  instance,  in  our 
language,  of  a  classical  style,  at  once  happy 
in  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  and  full  of 
life  and  sweetness,  and  his  "  Memoirs"  (in 
which  we  find  his  scheme  for  this  "  new 
council "),  are  among  the  most  interesting 
details  of  his  time.  He  understood  tod  the 
subject  of  government,  and  loved  the  liber- 
ties of  England.  But  with  all  this  he  bad  a 
species  of  vanity  in  his  character,  which 
sometimes  prompted  him  to  attempt  things 
seemingly  inconsistent.  It  was  this  turn  of 
inind  (played  upon  by  Charles  II.)  that 
among  other  things  kindled  in  him  an  at- 
tachment to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  led 
him,  though  a  friend  of  liberty,  to  resist  the 
Exclusion  Bill.  By  this  kev  we  may,  I 
think,  explain  some  parts  of  Sir  William 
Temtle's  conduct,  though  perhaps  we  need 
not  have  recourse  to  it  in  our  present  ques- 
tion.— Tne  Cabinet ,  we  know,  is  but  a  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Counsellors:  so  that,  the 
words  (as  reported)  of  Mr.  Fox,  "  A  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Counsellors,"  and  a  "  Com- 
mittee of  Council,"  may  mislead  many  into 


have  escaped  the  punishment  merely  through 
the  difficulty  of  detection.  Clarendon's 
nc  fate"  was  hard  and  undeserved  ;  yet  "  he 
often  said  that  he  would  not  have  redeemed 
himself  by  that  expedient  5"  for  such  power, 
in  whatever  degree,  is  of  the  samenaturewith 
that  of  a  prime  minister  on  the  Continent ; 
and  Clarendon  might  well  judge  that  the 
thing  itself  was  foYeign  to  our  constitution, 
when  the  very  "  title"  of  it  "  was  so  newly 
translated  out  of  French  into  English,  that 
it  was  not  enough  understood  to  be  liked." 
[Continuation  of  the  Bari  of  Clarendon's 
JLijc  by  Himself.     45  and  icy.  j 


an  idea  that  this,  by  whatever  name,  wits  of 
the  nature  of  a  Cabinet  Council,  and  formed 
(as  that  is)  for  purposes  altogether  political. 
No  such  thing.  It  was  to  every  purpose  a 
complete  council,  with  committees  issuing 
out  of  itseif.  Speaking  of  its  formation,  Sir 
W.  Temple  says,  "  These  considerations- 
cast  me  upon  the  thought  of  the  King's  esta- 
blishing a  "  new  council;'  [Temple  s  Works, 
v.  i.  p.  333.]  and  afterwards  he  remarks, 
"  how  much  the  general  affairs  devolved 
Upon  the  council,  0?-  the  particular  commit- 
tees." [v.  1.  p.  330.]  Ralph,  mentioning 
the  Privy  Council  which  was  turned  out,  in 
order  to  make  way  for.  this,  says,  "  The 
present  council  was,  with  repeated  thanks 
for  their  past  services,  &rc.  dissolved.  The 
next  morning  was  appointed  for  the  meeting 
of  the  new  one-,"  [Ralph  History,  v.  i.  p. 
•439.]  and  Burnet  (a  contemporary  histo- 
rian) tells  us,  of  the 'same  event,  that  "  the 
King  was  prevailed  upon  to  dismiss  the  whole 
council,  which  was  all  made  up  of  Lord 
Danby's  creatures,  and  the  chief  men  of  both 
Houses  were  brought  into  it."  [Own  Time, 
v.  i.  p.  4.54.]  In  all  this  we  do  not  find  a 
word  of  its  being  a  "  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil." On  the  other  hand,  it  is  expressed  to 
be  itself  a  complete  Privy  Council,  and  a 
substitute  for  the  old  owe  which  was  dis- 
solved. In  which  case  it  was,  no  doubt, 
fitting  to  have  one  or  more  Judges  members 
of  it,  to  "  inform  the  King"  (as  Temple 
expresses  himself)  "in  what  concerns  the 
laws."  We  must  remember  that  the  Privy 
Council  are  not  (as  the  Cabinet  Council) 
merely  political  advisers  of  the  Crown,  but 
that  they,  in  fact,  also  form  with  the  King, 
a  Court  of  Judicature,  and  have  causes  for 
their  decision  continually  brought  before 
them.  In  this,  then,  there  is  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  Yet  were  they 
argued  on  in  the  debate,  as  if  the  safrie  in 
nature  !  and  it  was  triumphantly  asked  it  the 
Chief  Justice  "  should  be  struck  out  ot  the 
list  of  PriVy  Counsellors  ?  Off  the  list  df 
Peers?"  [Mr.  Nat.  Bond's  Sp&ch!]  No, 
sir,  he  should  remain  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  because 
it  is  a  Court  of  Judicature,  and  the  presence 
o  a  Chief  Justice  there  may  be  important ; 
a  reason,  by  the  bye,  which  must  have  had 
still  greater  weight,  when  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  was  also  in  being,  and  every  Privy 
Counsellor  (says  Coke)  had  "  a  voice  and 
place  in  it,"  by  virtue  of  his  office.  As  to 
the  other  point  of  Mr.  N.  Bond's  most  ex- 
traordinary question,  "  whether  he  should 
be  struck  off  the  list  of  Peers  ?  Why,  really 
sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  bow  it  came  at 
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all  into  the  discussion.  It  shall  not  continue 
in  it  through  my  means.  Only  as  Mr 
Bond  has  so  happily  started  the  idea,  I  will 
just  inform  him  that  the  first  modern  in- 
stance of  a  peerage  being  given  to  a  Judge 
of  Common  Law  was  that  conferred  upon 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jefferies,  by  James 
the  II.  as  a  reward  for  his  exploits  in  what 
that  King  pleasantly  termed  his  western 
"  campaign."  "  A  dignity  (says  Burnet) 
which,  though  anciently  some  Judges  were 
raised  to  it,  yet  in  these  latter  ages,  as  there 
was  no  example  of  it,  so  it  was  thought 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  Judge." 
[Own  Tunc,  v.  i.  p.  648.]  I  submit 
this  passage  to  Mr.  Boxd's  perusal ;  and 
perhaps  Ire  will  not  hereafter  put  idle  ques- 
tions.  But  to  return  to  Sir  W.  Temple  : 

the  instance  of  the  Council  he  proposed  does 
not,  we  have  seen,  apply  to  the  point  at 
issue.  Though,  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
I  should,  in  a  constitutional  enquiry,  have 
conceded  little  to  the  precedent  of  a  Council, 
one  object  of  whose  establishment  (it  is 
plainly  intimated  by  its  author)  was,  that 
if  the  House  of  Commons  should  refuse 
supplies,  "  the  Council  out  of  their  own 
*'  stock,"  (and  they  were  partly  chosen  for 
their  wealth)  "  might,  upon  a  pinch,  fur- 
"  nish  the  King  so  far  as  to  relieve  some 
"  great  necessity  of  the  crown."   [Temple's 

Works,  vol.   1,  page  333.] 1  have  now 

touched  upon  such  precedents  as  the  minis- 
try brought  forward  and  their  opponents 
emitted  to  examine.  In  the  course  of  my 
remarks  on  them,  I  have  said  that  a  Chief 
Justice  is  not  likely, to  cast  much  light  on 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  Let  us  see  how 
far  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  should  offer  his 
opinions  to  the  Government  on  some 
points,  which  are  more  immediately  in  his 
own  province.  And  here  we  have  illustra- 
tions without  number  :  but  I  mean  to  con- 
tent myself  with  one  of  them.  (In  "  Pea- 
-'  cham's  Case,"  James  the  first  "  directed" 
that  Lord  Cake  (who  was,  at  that  time, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King'sBench)  should 
give  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  at  the  Council 
Table.  But  Coke  (says  Bacon)  "  cora- 
"  plain ed  that  such  particular  and  auricular 
"  taking  of  opinions  was  not  according  to 
**  the    custom    of  this    Realm."     [Bacon's 

Works,  vol.  4,  letter  50.] Stronger  still, 

and  of  a  larger  application  are  the  opinions 
recorded  by  himself,  of  this  Oracle  ot'  Eng- 
lish Law.  Lie  observes,  (it  is  in  the  third 
Institute)  that  "  to  the  end  that  the  Trial, 
"  may  be  more  indifferent,  seeing  that  the 
"  safety  of  the  prisoner  consisteth  in  the 
*'  indirlercncy  of    the   Court,    the  Judges 
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"  ought  not  to  deliver  their  opinions  before- 
hand of  any  criminal  case  that  may  come 
"  before  them  judicially."  He  then  no- 
tices the  case  of  "  Humfrey  Stafford,  that 
Arch  Traitor,  "  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
"  when  Hussey,  Chief  Justice,  besought 
the  King  that  he  would  not  desire  to  know 
their  opinions  beforehand  for  Humphrey 
Stafford,  for  they  thought  it  should  come  • 
before  them  in  the  King's  Bench  judicially." 
Hussey  spoke  as  well  in  the  name  of  the 
other  judges  as  in  his  own :  and,  Henry, 
though  full  enough  of  his  prerogative,  ad- 
mitted the  propriety  of  their  appeal  to  him, 
"  for  how  can  they  be  indifferent  who  have 
delivered  their  opinions  before-hand,  with- 
out hearing  of  the  party,  when  a  small  addi- 
tion or  substruction  may  alter  the  case  ?  And, 
how  doth  it  stand  with  their  oath,  who  are 
sworn  that  they  should  well  and  lawfully 
serve  our  Lord  the  King  and  his  people*  in 
the  office  of  a  justice  ?  And  they  should  do 
equal  law  and  execution  of  right  to  all  hi9 
subjects  ?"  [3  Inst.  Fol.  2().] — With  this 
extract  I  shall  end  the  argument.  The  con- 
duct of  Hussey  and  the  quotation  from 
Coke,  are  express  to  the  purpose.  In  spirit 
and  in  principle  they  are  full  to  the  point: 
nor  can  I  conclude  more  satisfactorily  than 
with  th?  opinion  of  that  great  and  upright 
chief  justice,  who  has  left  us  in  his  writings, 
the  best  treasure  of  the  common  law,  and 
who  closed  his  public  labours,  bydrawing .  sup- 
porting, and  carrying  the  petition  of  right. — - 
In  this  letter,  I  have  abstained  from  repeat- 
ing any  arguments  which  were  urged  in  the 
debate;  but  I  have  done  all  that  I  meant  to 
do,  by  searching  into  some  precedents  on 
the  subject.  In  such  enquiry,  I  have  not 
only  been  unbiassed  by  my  party-feelings, 
but,  for  once,  have  strongly  taken  part 
against  them ,  and  in  this  very  letter  I  should, 
perhaps,  say  something,  of  Mr.  Fox  espe- 
cially, if  he  were  not  in  office  ;  while  in 
whatever  point  of  view  I  look  at  those  who 
are  against  him,  they  seem  to  me  alike  un- 
fit to  compose  the  ministry  or  the  opposition 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  people. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
\Qth  April,   1806.  R.  T. 

Property  and  In-come  Tax. 

(Continued  Jrom  p.  S32.J 

As  your  correspondent  A.  B.  (p.  J5G)  ve- 
ry justly  observes,  "  the  only  plan  that  can 
"  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people,  is  to  con- 
"  vince  them  that  they  have  something  t» 
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"  defend." Oh  this  principle  I  am  im- 
pelled to  repeat  my  former  observation,  that 
no  income  under  100  /.  per  annum  should  be 
subject  to  the  Income  Tax. ;  and  that  not 
higher  than  2  per  cent. ;  the  deficiency  (as 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  W.  Smith  very  li- 
berally proposed)  "  to  be  compensated  by  a 
"  higher  rate  on  the  more  enlarged  iri- 
"  comes  " — To  demonstrate  the  justice  of 
this  principle,  I  will  select  the  following  in- 
stance. Suppose  a  clerk  in  a  public  office, 
or  private  counting  hotise,  to  have  a  salary 
of  100 1.  per  annum,  which  is  more  than 
many  of  them  have.  With  this  he  has  a 
wife  and  family  to  maintain,  and  some  de- 
cency of  appearance  to  support  beyond  what 
is  expected  from  a  mechanic  or  journeyman, 
who  is  entitled  to  exemption  because  his 
earnings  do  not  exceed  .5s.  per  day.  The 
clerk  must  also  pay  more  rent,  and  conse- 
quently tftore  taxes,  because  he  must  from  a 
necessary  regard  to  appearances,  live  in  a 
more  respectable  neighbourhood  than  a  me- 
chanic or  journeyman  is  obliged  to  do.  He 
must  also  (if  he  has  4  or  .5  children)  keep  a 
female  servant,  which  even  on  the  most  mo- 
derate computation  cannot  cost  him  less  than 
30l.  or  35  1.  per  annum.  His  house-rent 
and  taxes  will  probably  be  full  as  much. 
But  estimating  both  at  only  50 1,  per  annum, 
that  is  half  his  income:  50 1.  per  annum 
then  will  be  the  utmost  that  can  remain  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  family.  To  take 
101.  per  annum  from  this  scanty  pittance  of 
his  hard  earned  wages,  and  that  too  under 
the  name  of  a  "  Property  Tax,"  can  only 
be  considered  by  him  as  a  cruel  mockery  of 
his  indigence  and  distress ;  as  oppression  ag- 
gravated by  insult !  What  then  must  be  his 
sensations  when  he  reflects  that  this  tax  is 
imposed  upon  him  to  secure  the  property  of 
foreign  stock- holders,  who  must  themselves 
remain  untaxed,  because  unrepresented  !  Or 
of  an  opulent  loan-monger,  or  land-holder, 
who  daily  riots  on  every  luxury  which  art 
can  furnish,  or  wealth  can  buy,  while  he  and 
his  family  are  condemned  to  an  irremediable 

ptate  of  penury   and   despair!! To   all 

thus  circumstanced,  a  tax  of  10 1.  per  an- 
num, whether  called  "  Property  Tax,"  or 
by  any  other  name,  is  as  really  a  tax  on  the 
necessaries  of  life,  as  if  it  were  laid  on  the 
bread  they  eat. — But  the  evil  ends  not  even 
here,  for  this  tax  of  10  per  cent,  comes  not 
alone.  As  your  correspondent  "  Senex" 
very  justly  observes,  (p.  230)  the  proprie- 
tors of  houses  not   only  shift  the  property 
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tax  from  themselves  to  their  tenants,  but  ac- 
tually overpay  themselves  in  the  advance  of 
their  rent,  "  not  only  for  this,  but  for  every 
"  other  tax  to  which  their  property  is  sub- 
"  ject." — That  they  act  thus  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I  could  prove  by  numerous  facts  ; 
and  even  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  labour- 
ing poor,  who  live  in  hovels  of  8  or  10 1. 
per  annum,  have,  by  the  sordid  avarice  of 
their  landlords,  in  various  instances  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  been  compelled  ei- 
ther to  pay  the  Property  Tax,  (their  land- 
lords refusing  to  take  the  printed  receipts  in 
part  of  their  rent)  to  quit  their  miserable 
houses,  or  to  pay  an  advanced  rent  of  more 

than  double  the  amount  of  the  tax. The 

rapid  advance  in  the  rent  of  houses  in  this 
neighbourhood,  since  the  revival  of  the  Pro- 
perty Tax  is  astonishing.  Out  of  many  in- 
stances I  shall  only  mention  the  following. 
A  row  of  14  houses  (of  that  class  usually  in- 
habited bv  clerks  in  public  or  private  officc-i, 
with  small  salaries)  was  begun  about  three 
years  ago.  The  first  houses  that  were  finish- 
ed consisting  of  6  small  rooms,  (kitchen  and 
washhouse  included)  were  let  at  from  18  to 

20  guineas  per  annum. The  last  finished 

only  last  Michaelmas,  obtained  from  28  to 
30  guineas  per  annum;  and  none  of  them 
are  now  to  be  had  under  30l.  or  guineas. — 
By  this  advance  in  the  rent  of  10l.  per  an- 
num, the  tax  on  inhalited  houses  is  also  in- 
creased from  about  24s.  to  3  1.  per  an- 
num, and  parochial  taxes  always  advance 
with  the  rent. — All  these  burdens  aggravated 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  price  in  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  necessarily  arising  from  the 
multiplication  of  taxes,  and  the  depreciation 
of  money,  fall  with  accumulated  and  intoler- 
able weight  on  all  life  annuitants,  and  per- 
sons of  small  incomes ;  particularly  so  on 
all  clerks  in  public  or  private  offices ;  shop- 
men, and  all  that  numerous  class  removed  a 
few  degrees  above  the  journeyman  or  me- 
chanic, but  whose  employment  though  more 
light,  still  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  their 
time  and  attention — They  may  be  flattered 
with  the  appellation  of  gentleman,  and  their 
wages  may  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
salary,  but  if  those  compliments  which  par- 
take  much  more  of  ridicule  than  honour,  are 
succeeded  by  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  their  income,  what  can  be  their  fu- 
ture prospect,  but  a  gaol  for  themselves,  and 

a  workhouse   for  their  families! lam, 

Sir,    &c.  &C. Bkitannicus. — May   U), 

1806'. 
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"  T'ar.rc-  appears  to  ma  to  be  no  new  source  left ;  and  th  it,  when  you  have  trie. I  all  oihei  wayp  in  vai  ..  ■.     i 
mst  come  a?atn  with  farther  additions  to  the  Assessed  Taxes,  01  10  the  laconic  Tax,!" — Mu.  Frah<;  .  i'« 
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Speech  on  the  Budget. 
S05J 


SUMMAftY  OF  POLITICS/ 
Brewing  T\x. It  is  with  most  sin- 
cere satisfaction  that  I  have  to  observe  to  my 
readers,  that  the  ministers  have  given  up 
this  odious  tax,  which  would  have  so   mul- 
tiplied the  pretexts  of  tax-gatherers  for  in- 
truding into  private  houses,  which    would 
have  so  increased   the  number  of  those  tax- 
gatherers,  which  would  have  added  so  very 
much  to  the  vexations  of  the  taxing  system, 
that   there  is  no   knowing  to  what   conse- 
quences   it    might    finally   have  led.     Old 
George  Rose  is,  I  perceive,  opposed   to  the 
addition  made  to  the  Assessed  Taxes.     This 
alone  would,  with    me,  be   no   very  weak 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  measure  :  but, 
the   measure  does    not   stand  in    need    of 
George's  opposition  ;  for,  while  it  is  allow- 
ed,   that  more   taxes  must  be  raised,    the 
things  to  be  desired  are,  that  the  raising  of 
them  should  not  create  new   tax-gatherers, 
new  restraints  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and   new  vexations,    and  that   the   weight 
should  not  immediately  fall  upon  those  the 
least  able   to  bear  it,  as  in  the  case   of  the 
lower  classes  on  whom  the  Income  Tax  has 
been    imposed,  but,,  from  whom  it  is  now, 
I  believe,  to  be  taken  off.     I  have  only  to 
repeat  my  hearty  approbation   of  this  mea- 
sure ;    and,  while   I   congratulate  the  mi- 
nistry upon  having  adopted  it,  I  beg  leave 
again  to  beseech   them  to  reflect  upon   the 
necessity  of  imposing  a  heavy  tax  upon  all 
sinecures,  pensions  and  grants,  not  bestow- 
ed in  consequence  of  real  services  perform- 
ed, or  real  losses  sustained,  for  the  good  of 
the   country  in  general.     A  heavy  tax,  or 
large  deduction  from  these,  together  with  a 
resolute  and  efficient  inquiry  into   the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public,  and  a  firm  determi- 
nation to  retrench  whenever  it  is  practicable, 
would  render   new  taxes  quite  unnecessary 
for  many  years  to  come.     But,  if  we  go  on 
adding  to  the  taxes ;  if,  though  the  thing 
becomes  every  year  more  and  more  difficult 
to  accomplish,  we  still  go  on  borrowing  arid 
taxing,  does  any  man   believe   it  possible, 
that  the  war  can  be  carried  on,  let  what  will 
be  the  terms  or  the  consequence  of  peace  ? 
It  is  not  merely  the  pressure  upon  the  peo- 
ple, though  that  is  an  object  well  worthy  of 
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attention;  it  is  in  their  ultimate  effect 
the  questions  of  peace  or  war  that  I  most 
dread  the  additions  made  to  the  taxes.  To 
make  peace  upon  terms  that  would  enable  us 
to  diminish  our  expenses,  we  must  let  the 
enemy  see  that  we  are  able  to  continue  the 
war,  without  evident  ruin  to  our  national 
credit;  and,  never  will  he  see  this;  never 
will  he,  for  one  moment,  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve it,  while  he  sees  us  reduced  to  such 
miserable  means  of  providing  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  year.  He  dees,  indeed,  see 
Lord  Gkenville  and  Sir  John  New- 
port at  the  head  of  our  financial  concerns ; 
and,  cf  course,  he  must  suppose,  that  there 
is  something  very  profound  in  contemplation ; 
but,  he  is  too  wise  a  man  not  to  wait  for 
"  experience  and  the  evidence  of  facts," 
before  he  believes,  that  these  great  political 
economists  have  actually  placed  our  affairs 
upon  such  a  footing  as  will  enable  them  to 
order  cash  payments  to   be  received  at  the 

Bank  ! It   is  this    taxing    part  of  our 

present  system  that  forms  the  only  serious 
obstacle  to  the  schemes,  be  they  what  they 
may,  of  any  minister.  As  long  as  new 
taxes  can  be  found,  new  loans  will  be  made  j 
aud  from  these  new  loans,  new  places,  new 
pensions,  and  new  grants  will  flow.  But, 
the  taxing  must  stop  some  time  or  other;  and 
it  must  stop,  too,  some  time  before  it  be 
necessary  to  have  resort  to  military  aid  im- 
mediately employed  in  the  collection  of 
taxes ;  or,  if  it  do  not,  the  consequences 
must  be  dreadful  indeed.  Therefore,  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  termi- 
nation to  the  war;  as  there  appears  to  be 
no  practicable  means  left  of  adding  to  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  ;  the  only  thing  re-, 
maining  to  us,  is,  to  diminish  our  expendi- 
ture; this  does  remain  to  us  ;  and  to  this 
our  ministers  will,  I  trust,  lose  no  time  in 
resorting. 

Slave  Trade. On  Tuesday,  the  10th 

instant,  Mr.  Fox,  after  a  speech  of  seme 
length,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  intro- 
duced and  made  the  following  motion  : — 
"  That  this  House,  conceiving  the  African 
"  Slave  Trade  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles 
'-  of  humanity,  justice,  and  sound  policy, 
"  will,  with  all  pnicticable  expedition,  take 
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"  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  them  ef- 
"  fectual  for  the  abolition  of  the  said  trade 
"  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  a  period  as 
"  mav  be  deemed  adviseable  "—The  debate 
lasted  for  several  hours,  and  concluded  with 
a  division  of  114  for,  and  15  against  it. — 
Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  this  motion, 
a  mere  declaration  of  an  intention  to  act, 
without  naming  any  time,  or  any  particular 
manner  of  acting,  appeared  to  him  to  be  of 
no  use,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  keeping  up, 
for  a  little  longer,  the  old  character  of  the 
right  honble.  mover  amongst  those  who  had 
felt  evident  disappointment  at  his  conduct 
since  in  office,— And,  really,  what  can  pos- 
sibly be  the  use  of  this  motion,  other  than 
the  one  here  spoken  of?  That  use,  however, 
it  will  not  be  of  j  for,  of  all  those  who  have 
been  disappointed  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox 
(and  great  indeed  is  that  number)  I  have  ne- 
ver yet  heard  of  one,  who  even  thought 
about  the  Slave  Trade,  every  one  appearing 
to  have  his  mind  quite  sufficiently  occupied 
with  seeking  for  the  means  of  preventing  us, 
ourselves,  from  becoming  slaves,  here  at 
home,  in  our  native  country ;  the  more  es- 
pecially as  the  voice  of  humanity  called  upon 
lis  much  more  loudly  in  favour  of  1  ,100,000 
paupers  of  England  than  in  favour  of  400,000 
negroes  of  the  West-Indies,  no  one  of  which 
negroes  is  not  better  fed,  is  not  better  off, 
than  any  one  of  those  paupers }  nay,  than 
any  one  of  the  day-labouring  men  in  Eng- 
land.—Mr.  Fox  will,  perhaps,  tell  us,  that 
he  cannot  help  the  miseries  of  the  people  of 
England  \  that  it  was  not  he  who  brought 
Chose  miseries  upon  them  j  and,  that  any 
attempt  of  his  to  relieve  them  would  be  vain. 
True,  he  cannot,  all  at  once,  relieve  the  poor 
of  England ;  and,  let  me  add,  that  he  van- 
r.nt  do  what  his  motion  purports  relative  to 
the  negroes.  It  was  not  he  who  brought 
these  miseries  upon  the  people  of  England  ; 
but,  he  has  applauded  the  minister  who  did, 
and,  what  is  more,  he  has,  on  account  of 
the  public  merits  of  that  minister,  voted 
40,0001.  of  the  public  money  to  pay  his 
debts.  And,  besides,  as  declarations  are  so 
cheap,  why  not  move  a  declaration  descrip- 
tive of  a  wish  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  the 
poor  of  England  ?  lleallv,  one  would  ima- 
gine, that  the  hearts  of  the  people  here  arc 
the  only  ones  that  the  ministers  do  not  think 
worth  gaining. — Rut,  why  bring  forward  the 
Slave  Trade  and  leave  so  many  other  so- 
lemn pledges  unredeemed  ?  What  are  be- 
come of  all  the  pledges  about  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  j  about  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics ;  about  the  Mode  of  Governing  In- 
dia; about  the.  Correction  ok  Abu*iks  in 
the  public  expenditure?     Upon  the  subject 
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of  India  there  has  been  made,  and  is  now 
upon  record,  a  declaration  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  has  been  over  and  over  again 
violated.  Whether  Mr.  Fox  has  discovered 
any  very  great  degree  of  keenness  to  punish 
the  violators,  I  shall  not  say ;  but,  in  the 
face  of  that  fact,  what  purpose  can  it  answer 
to  add  another  declaration  to  the  one  already 
existing  about  the  Slave  Trade  ? — The  de- 
claration about  the  Slave  Trade  is  a  dead  let- 
ter. There  is  Dot  the  least  prospect  of  its 
being  acted  npon  for  many  years ;  whereas 
the  "  emancipation"  of'  the  Irish  Catholics 
might  take  place  in  a  month  or  six  weeks' 
time.  '"  Parliamentary  Reform  "  might  be 
begun,  at  least ;  and,  as  to  the  "  Mode  of 
'*  Governing,"  or  rather,  of  tyrannizing 
over  India,  there  never  was  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  changing  that,  than  the  one  which 
now  presents  itself j  yet,  thae,  Mr.  Fox 
tells  us,  that  "  when  a  system  is  once  esta- 
"  Wished,  it  is,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
"  hundred,  better  to  let  it  remain,  though 
"  with  many  evils,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
"  a  change  !" It  is  perfectly  whimsical 


to  have  fixed  upon  this  Slave-Trade  subject, 
whereupon  to  give  a  proof  of  consistencv, 
wherein  to  make  a  stir  and  whence  to  draw 
forth  the  fair  fruits  of  patriotic  labour,  while 
all  the  other  great  principles,  so  easily  acted 
upon,  are  suffered  to  lie  fallow.  "  My  dear 
"  Sir,"  said  the  English  minister  to  the 
Ambassador  of  Bantam,  "  I  will  go  to  the 
"  end  of  the  world  to  serve  you."  But, 
when  the  Ambassador  asked  him  merely 
to  go  to  the  end  of  tlie  street  to  fetch  a 
trunk  for  him,  "  the  varlet  laughed  in  his 
"  face."  There  are  two  motives  which 
may  lead  to  the  encountering  of  difficult 
things:  the  one  is,  the  love  of  that  fame 
which  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  achieve- 
ments :  the  other  is,  the  desire  to  obtain  credit 
for  an  attempt,  and  to  secure,  at  the  same 
time,  an  apology  for  a  failure.  From  which 
of  these  Mr.  Fox's  motion  has  proceeded  I 
must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  ;  but,  1  must 
say,  that,  unless  the  resolution  could  have 
been  immediately  acted  upon  ;  or,  at  least, 
unless  some  time  could  have  been  named  for 
acting  upon  it,  the  motion  does  appear  to 
me  to  be  capable  of  producing  nothing  but 
mischief  in  the  West-Indies,  and,  that  too, 
at  a  moment  the  most  critical  that  ever 
existed  for  those  colonies.  It  Mr.  Fox 
thinks  that  the  West-India  Colonies  are  a 
burden  to  England,  and  that  to  get  rid  of 
them  Would  be  a  good  thing,  then  I  allow,  that 
he  is  acting  wiselv  ;  but,  ■still,  even  in  that 
case,  I  would  have  preferred  the  direct 
course,  being  convinced,  that  the  promt 
mods  of  proceeding  must  produce  great  mi- 
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chief  without  the  possibility  of  producing 
any  good  at  all. 

Foreign   Afiairs. — America. To 

the  subjects  of  dispute,  already  existing  be- 
tween Great  Britain   and  the   United  States 
of  America,  another  has  now  been  added  of 
a   nature  more  serious  than  any  heretofore 
agitated.     The   President's    proclamation 
will  speak  for  itself.     I  shall  insert  it  here, 
and  offer  a   few  short   ramarks  upon  the 
events   therewith   connected  :     "    Whereas 
'*  satisfactory  information  has  been  received 
"  that  Henry  Whitby,  commanding  a  Bri- 
**  tish  armed   vessel,    called  the    Leaiuler, 
"  did  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  of  April 
**  last  past,  within  the  waters  and  jurisdiction 
"  ot  the  United  States,  and  near  to  the  en- 
**  trance  of  the  harbour  of  New  York  by  a 
**  cannon  shot   fired   from  the   said  vessel 
"  Leander,  commit  a  murder  on  the  body  of 
'«  John    Pierce,    a   citizen    of  the    United 
<l  States,  then  pursuing  his  lawful  vocations 
"  within  the  same  waters  and  jurisdiction 
'*  of  the  United   States,  and    near  to  their 
"  shores,  and  that  the  said  Henry  Whitby, 
'*  cannot  at  this  time  be  brought  to  justice 
'*  bv  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law. — And 
•*  Whereas  it  does  further  appear  that  both 
tc  before  and  after   the    said  day,    sundry 
"  trespasses,    wrongs,  and  unlawful   inter- 
"  ruptions  and  vexations  on  trading  vessels 
"  coming  to  the  United  States,  and  within 
"  their  waters  and  vicinity,  were  committed 
•'  by  the    said  armed  vessel  the  Leander, 
"  her  officers    and   people,  by   one   other 
"  armed  vessel  called  the  Cambrian,    cofn- 
**  manded  by  John  Nairne,  her  officers  and 
"  people,  and  by  one  othef*armed  vessel  called 
"  the  Driver,  commanded  by  Slingsby  Simp- 
"  son,  her  officers  and  people,  which  vessels 
"  being  all  of  the  same  nation    were  aiding 
"  and     assisting  each    other  in    the   tres- 
•*  passes,  interruptions  and  vexations  afore- 
"  said. — Now,  wherefore,  to  the  end  that 
*'  the  said  Henry  Whitby  may  be  brought 
•*  to  justice,  and  due  punishment  inflicted 
•*  for  the  said  murder,   I  do  hereby    enjoin 
•*  and   require   all   officers    having  autho- 
"  rity,  civil  or   military,  and  to   all    other 
"  persons  within    the  limits  or  jurisdiction 
"  of  the  United  States,    wheresoever  the 
"  said    Henry    Whitby    may     be    found, 
*'  now    or    hereafter,     to    apprehend    and 
"  secure     the   said    Henry     Whitby,    and 
"  him  safely  and  diligently  to  deliver  to  the 
*'  civil  authority  of  the  place,  to  be  proceeded 
"  against  according  to  law. — And  I  do  tur- 
"  ther  require  that  the  said  armed  vessel  the 
"  Leander,  with  her  other  officers  and  peo- 
"  pie,  and  the  said  armed  vessels  the  Cam 


"  immediately   and  without   delay,  depart 

"  from   the   harbours   and    waters    of    the 

"  United  States.     And  1   do  for  ever  inter- 

"  diet  the  entrance  of  all  the  harbours  and 

"  watersof  the  United  States  to  the  said  arm- 

"  ed  vessels,  and  to  all  other  vessels  which 

"  shall  be   commanded  by  the  said  Henry 

"   Whitby,  John  Nairne,  and  Siingsby  Simp- 

'*  son,  or  either  of  them  : — And  if  the  said 

"  vessels,  or  any  of  them,  shall  fail  to  depart 

"  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  re-enter  the  harbours 

"  or   waters   aforesaid,    I    do  in   that  case 

"  forbid  all  intercourse  with  the  said  armed 

"  vessels,  the  Leander,  the  Cambrian,   and 

"  the  Driver,  or  with  any  of  them,  and  the 

™  officers  and  crews  thereof,  and  do  proLi- 

"  bit  all  supplies  and  aid  from  being  tur- 

'*  nished  them  or  any  of  them.     And  I  c!o 

"  declare   and  make  known,    that    if  any 

"  person,  from,  or  within  the  jurisdictional 

"  limits  of  the   United  States,   shalj'afford 

"  any  aid  to  either  of  the  said  armed  vessels, 

"  contrary  to   the  Proclamation,    either  in 

"*  repairing  such  vessel,  or  in  furnishing  her 

"  officers   or  crews    with    supplies    of  any 

"  kind,   or  in  any   manner  whatsoever,  or 

"  if  any  Pilot  shall  assist  in  navigating  any 

"  of  the  said  armed  vessels,   unless  it  be  for 

'*  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  in  the  first 

"  instance,   beyond    the   Hunts   and   juris- 

"  diction  of  the  United  States,  such  person 

"  or  persons  shall,   on  conviction,  suffer  all 

"  the  pains  and  penalties  by  the  laws  pro- 

"  vided  for  such  offences :  and  1  do  hereby 

"  enjoin  and  require  all  persons  bearing  pffice 

"  Civil  or  Military  within  the  United  States, 

"'and   all   others,     citizens   or   inhabitants 

,"  thereof,   or  being  within  the  same,  with 

"  vigilance  and  promptitude  to  exert  their 

"  respective  authorities,    and  to    be  aiding 

"  and  assisting  to   the  canying  this  procla- 

'*  mation  and  every  part  thereof  into  full 

"  effect. — In    testimony   whereof,    I    have 

"  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 

''  affixed    (L.   S.)    to   these   presents,    and 

"  signed  the  same  with  rav  hand. — Given 

"  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  3d  day  of 

"  May,     in    the   year   of    our    Lord,    one 

"  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six,  and  of 

"  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 

"  United    States    the    thirtieth.— (Signed) 

"  Thomas  Jefferson,  By  the  President. 

"  (Signed)  James  Madison,  Sec  ofggite.'* 

The  ferment,  we  are  told,  which  had  bee*! 

excited  in  New-York  and  other  town-,    en 

the  death  of  the  American   seaman,   was 

beyond  any  thing  the  reader  can  conceive. 

It  was  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  popular  fury 

of  Marat's  associates  in  P.iris,  when  the  rev\> 

lutionary  frenzy  was  at  its  height  there.     No 


brianardDri\er,  their  officers  and  people,      Englishman  could  appear  in  die  streets,  bet 
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at  tie  hazard  of  his  life ;  parties  paraded 
with  the  American  coiours  hoisted  over 
those  of  England.  Meetings  were  held  to 
originate  resolutions  in  which  England  was 
execrated,  and  their  own  government  treated 
with  the  grossest  contempt,  for  its  tardiness 
in  declaiming  against  England.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  inflammatory  hand  bills, 
(he  writers  of  which,  with  the  newspapers 
attached  to  the  party,   stuck  at  nothing  that 

could  tan  the  popular  fury. All  this   I, 

who  know  them,  can  easily  believe  of  the 
mongrel  rabble  at  New-York,  who  call 
themselves  Americans,  but  who,  for  the  far 
greater  part,  perhaps,  have  escaped  from 
their  creditors  or  the  persons  they  have 
fobbed  in  Europe.  Very  different  will,  I 
am  certain,  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  America  properly  so  called  ;  and, 
agreeably  with  these  better  feelings,  the  Pre- 
sident seems  to  have  acted. 1  wish  not  to 

justify,  or  even  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the 
British  officers,   if  they  have  been  guilty  of 
the  crime  alledged  against  them.     I   knowy 
too,  that  some  of  them  are  arrogant  enough, 
seeming  to  think  that  they  inherit  from  na- 
ture all   the   power    which  their  King  and 
country  have  placed  in  their  hands  ;    and, 
thence,  acting  very  often,  for  the  indulgence 
of  their  own  passions,    without   taking  into 
view  the  interests  of  their  employers.     But, 
I  also  know,   that  they  frequently  meet,    in 
America,  with  treatment  too  provoking  for 
men  of  common  spirit  to  bear.     I  know, 
that  upon   all  occasions,  the   magistracy  of 
New- York  have  shewn  the  greatest  possible 
partiality  to  the  enemy's  of  England  ;  they 
have,  when  British  sailors  have  got  on  shore, 
protected  them  against  the  searches  of  their 
ships  ;  they  have  annoyed  our  ships  in  all 
manner  of  ways,    while,  they   have,   in  all- 
manner  of  ways,  favoured  the  ships  of  the 
French.     All  this  does  not  justify  the  killing 
of  a  man,  in  an  American  ship,  within,  the 
u-aters  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  Ame- 
rican ship  struck  the  first  blow;  but,   it  is 
quite  enough  to  make  us  hesitate,  before  we 
believe,  that  the  act  of  violence  was  com- 
mitted within  those  waters,  and  without  jus- 
tificatory provocation,    especially  when  we 
reflect,'  that-,    to  the  character  for  insolence 
unparalleled    in   the   world,    the   American 
captains    add   the     character   for    falsehood 
e  jually  pre-eminent.     I  speak,   of  course, 
with  exceptions.;  but,  the  archives  of  our 
courts  of.  vice-admiralty  will  testify  for  the 
g<  neral  truth  of  my  statement. The  la- 
mentations over  the  body  of  the  dead  sea- 
man,   and   the  indignation    so  loudly  ex- 
pressed against    those  who     had    been   the 
tause  of  his  death,  would  Lav:  sx  u  ided  bct- 
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ter  did  we  not  recollect,  that,  when,  during, 
the  last  war,  American  seamen  were  beaten, 
flogged,  fired  at,  and,   in  more  than  one  in- 
stance killed,  by  the  French  ships,  not  one 
regular  complaint  was  made  !     And,    I  re- 
member, that,  when  a  vessel  had  been  fired 
upon,  when  great  mischief  had  been  done, 
and  when  the  French  actually  came  on  board 
and  made  the  Americans  pay  for  the  shot 
that  had  been  fired  at  them,  I  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  excite  in  the  people  of  Phil- 
adelphia   and  New-York,  some  degree  of 
active  indignation.     I  endeavoured  to  work 
them  up  to  a  petition,  or  something  of  that 
sort ;  but,  so  fir.r  was  I  from  succeeding,  that 
I  was  accused  of  a  desire  to  plunge  the  na- 
tion into  war ;  and,  some  of  the  people  went 
so  far  as  actually  to  propose  to  send  me  out 
of  the  country,  under  the  Alien  Act  !  Now, 
when  I  recollect  all  these  things,  though   I 
shall  not  attempt  to  justify  or  excuse  the 
English  captains,  though  I  very  much  regret 
that  an  American  seaman  should  have  been 
killed  by  British  hands,   and  though  I  have 
the  greatest  dislike  to  every  act  of  injustice 
or   severity  or  even  rudeness   towards   the 
Americans,  I  must  hesitate  before  I  join  in 
condemning  the  conduct  of  those  captains; 
Let  us  hear  their  account.     Let  us  compare 
it  with  the  statement  of  "  Mr.  De  Wit," 
of  New- York,  the  far  greater  portion  of  the 
public  merit  of  which  Mr.  De  Wit,  is, 
merely  that  he  has  always  been  known  for  a 

bitter  and  sworn    enemy  of  England. 

The  conduct  of  the  President  has,  in  this 
case,  been  moderate  and  dignified.  He  is 
too  wise  to  plunge  the  country  into  war  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  hatred  of  the 
dominant  party  at  New- York  ;  and,  indeed, 
though  his  proclamation  is  founded  upon 
their  report  and  their  complaint,  it  is  very 
evident  that  he  not  only  perceives  the  mo- 
tive by  which  they  are  actuated,  but  that, 
in  addition  thereto,  he  suspects  their  ve- 
racily. 

India  Affairs. — — No  proceeding  can, 
as  was  before  stated,  take  place,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  relative  to  the  Oude  Charge, 
until  the  18th  instant,  when  it  is,  apparent- 
ly, Mr.  Paull's  intention  to  call  some,  wit- 
nesses to  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  Charge 
itself  will  be,  in  part  at  least,  inserted  in  the 
present  sheet.  The  remainder  will  follow  ; 
and,  it  is  my  intention,  under  the  head  of 
Oude  Charge,  to  put  upon  record  every 
thing  material,  whether  in  support,  or  in 
resistance  of  the  charge,  which  shall  occur 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  being,  in  my 
opinion,  of  great  importance  to  the  character 
and  the  interest  of  the  nation,  that  this  case 
should   be  fully  and  fairly  laid  before  tins' 
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Worlcf. In  the  mean  while  several  addi- 
tional papers  have  been  moved  for  on  both 
sides;  and,  amongst  others,  a  letter  written 
in  India  by  Mr.  Paull  approving  of  the 
jconduct  of  Marquis  Wellesley.  1  he  follow- 
ing is  the  report/  taken  from  the  Courier 
newspaper,-  of  »vhat  was  said  by  Sir- Arthur 
Wellesley  and  Mr.  Paull,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  10th  instant,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  letter  here  spoken  of:  "  Sir 
"■Arthur  Wellesley  moved,  that  there 
"'  be  laid  before  the  House,  an  Extract  from 
**  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor  General 
f<  at  Bengal,  in  the  public  department,  on 
"  the  10th  of  March,  1803,  being  a  Copy 
►"'  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  James  Paull,  dated 
'"  December  the  1st  1802  ;  and  the  Answer 
■'•'  thereto  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
*'  ment,  dated  March  the  lOlh  1803. 
l<  (The  Hon.  Baronet  read  a  par*-  of  Mr. 
*'  Paull' s  Letter,  in4  which  he  spoke  of  the 
*'  wise,  liberal  and  enlightened'  policy 
■"  which  had  distinguished  every  measure 
•"  of  Marquis  Wellesley's  Administration). 
"  After  a-  tew  words  from  Mr.  Paull,  who 
*'  allowed  that  the  letter  had  been  written 
<e  by  him,  but  who  stated  that  it  was  six 
ix  weeks  after  his  return  to  Lucknow,  from 
f*  England,  the  motion  was  agreed  to," — 
The  defence  must  be  very  bad,  if  it  stand  in 
need  of  such  means  as  this.  Would  any 
one,  let  me  ask,  think  of  answering  me, 
upon  the  subject  of  Mr.'  Pitt's  conduct  as  a 
minister,  by  telling  me,  that  I  praised  Mr. 
Pitt  as  a  minister  in  1800,  just  after  my  re- 
turn to  England  ?  But  Mr.  Paull  now  con- 
demns in  toto,  an  administration,  which, 
in  toto,  he  approved  of  in  1802  ;  and  just 
so  have  I  acted  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr  Pitt ;  but,  1  defy  any  one  to 
shew  that  I  have  herein  discovered  any  want 
of  principle  or  of  consistency.  I  was  not, 
in  1800,  acquainted  with  the  facts  that  I  am 
j-iow,  and  long  since  have  been  acquainted 
•with.  1  had,  in  1800,  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  only  just  what  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  press 
chose  to  let  me  know.  Mr.  Paull  did,  in- 
deed, in  returning  to  India,  in  1S02,  find 
Marquis  Wellesley  in  possession  of  Oude ; 
but,  did  he  know  the  means,  by  which  that 
possession  had  been  obtained?  Could;  he 
know  the  means,  and  tha*-,  too,  in  six  weeks 
■after  his  arrival  in  the  country  ?  In  time  he 
did  hear  much  about  those  means ;  but,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  he  never  was  fully 
acquainted  with  them  till  the  Oude  Papers 
were  put  into  his  hands  in  consequence  of 
his  own  motions.  Yes,  it  must  be  a  bad 
'case,  indeed,  if  a  letter  of  the  accuser,  wrTt- 
'ten  under  such  circumstances;  a  letter  o/ 
''cdtil'pfiments,  written  to- a  man  whom  evcry 
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one  compliment d  ;  very  bad  must  be  the 
case,  if  such  a  letter,  so  written,  be  thought 
of  any  use  in  the  dpfence  !  Let  us  hope  that 
Marquis  Wellesley  has  something  much  bet- 
ter than  this  to  urge  in  his  defence.  Let  us 
hope,  that  he  has  in  reserve,  some  positive 
instructions  to  warrant  his  conduct  towards 
the  Nabob  Vizier  of  Oude;  or,  some  proof 
that  the  Nabob  Vizier  violated  the  treaty 
made  with  him  by  Sir  John  Shore,  in 
1/P8  ;  for,  unless  the  Marquis  can  produce 
something  of  this  kind,  I  am  persuaded  that 
a  complimentary  letter  from  a  private  indi- 
vidual (however  highly  distinguished  for 
probity  and  honour  that  individual  might 
be)  will  have  but  little  effect  in  effacing 
from  the  minds  of  foreign  nations,  the  im- 
pressions that  must  necessarily  have  been 
produced  by  the  documents  now  before  par- 
liament and  the  world,  relative  to  the  transac- 
tions in  Oude. 

Somersetshire  Election. A  con- 
test for  the  vacant  seat  in  the  representation 
of  this  county  (a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Dickinson)  has  just  begun. 
The  candidates  are  Mr.  Acland  of  Fair- 
field, and  Mr,  Lethbridge  of  Bridgewater. 
Mr.  Acland  is  Chairman  of  the  General 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county ;  and,  the 
principal  cause  of  the  anger  that  seems  to 
prevail  in  the  county,  is,  that  Mr.  Acland, 
who  had  canvassed  in  August  last,  upon  the 
prospect  of  an  approaching  vacancy,  did,  in 
April  last,  having  in  the  interim  become 
Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  make  a 
formal  resignation  of  his  pretentions  to  a 
seat  for  the  count}--,  and  this  upon  the 
ground,  that  such  seat  would  be  altogether 
incompatible  ivith  the  situation  of  Chair- 
man The  paper  addressed  to  his  friends 
upon  this  occasion,  is  a  most  valuable  one ; 
not  as  relating  merely  to  the  present  occa- 
sion, but,  as  containing  principles,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  to  other  cases  may  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  nation  in  ge- 
neral. The  question,  how  far  magistrates, 
especially  if  high  in  point  of  power,  should 
interfere  in  elections,  or  be  eligible  by  the 
popular  voice,  has  been  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion, especially  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
Mr.  AcLAxn,  in  a  manner  the  most  satis- 
factory, and  in  a  style  the  most  happily 
adapted  to  the  matter,  settled  the  point.  I 
shall  insert  the  whole  of  the  paper,  and  then 
add  a  few  remarks  upon  what  has  occurred 
since  the.  date  of  it.  "  Upon  the  most  ma- 
"  ture  and  grave  deliberation,  on  the  effects 
"  of  county  representation  attaching  on  the 
"  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  Mr. 
■"  Aclaxd  is  convinced  that  no  political  ob- 
**  ject,  by  which  the  public  opinion  might 
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"  be  courted,  or  feared,  should  be  enter- 
"  tained  by  a  Chairman. — In  the  discharge 
"  or' such  a  sacred  trust  as  that  of  the  chair, 
"  the  mind  of  the  person  holding  it  should 
"'  be  disinterested  and  independent  j  should 
"  be  disengaged  from  the  pursuit  and  con- 
s' templation  or"  any  situation,  the  attain- 
'•'  rnent  of  which  is  to  be  sought  for  through 
'•''  the  medium  of  popular  opinion  ;  and  the 
'•'  possession  of  which  must  be  maintained 
"  by  such  conciliating  endeavours  to  please, 
'■■'  as  might  not  always  be  consistent  with 
"  those  principles,  which  should  invariably 
"  predominate  in  the  breast   of  a  judicial 

"  character. In  order  to  prevent  any  ap- 

"  prehension  of  influence,  and  the  possibi- 
"  lity  of  its  action,  on  the  mind  of  a  person 
"  in  the  high. official  situation  of  chairman, 
'.'  it  would  be  prudent. to  look  to  the  jealousy 
"  with  which  the  constitution  has  protected 
"  the  establishment  of  the  judges,  whose 
"  independence  and  uprightness  are  essen- 
"  tial  to  the  impartial  administration  of  jus 
"  tice,  and  form  one  of  the  best  securities  of 
"  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject ;  and 
"  guard  by  equal  jealousy,  the  character  and 
"  office  of  chairman,  from  any  temptations 
"  or  apprehensions  which  might  by  possibi- 
"  lity  arise  lrom  the  hope  or  tear  of  popular 

*'  opinion. Whoever  considers  the  judi* 

"  dial  character  of  a  chairman,  his  power, 
"  his  respectability,  and  his  duty,  in  the 
"  court  in  which  he  presides,  he  must  wish 
"  that  he,  like  the  judges,  should  be  inde- 
"  pendent;  and  that  the  energies  of  his 
"  mind  should  be  free  from  the  pressure  of 
"  every  species  of  influence,  or  bias,  by 
"  which  the  sources  ofjustice  might  be  pol- 
"  luted,  and  the  laws  partially  administer- 

"  ec| The  momentous  consequences  of 

"  these  reflections)  arising  not  from  imagi- 
"  nary  theories,  but  from  conclusions  drawn 
"  from  observations  on  facts  as  they  have 
"  occurred,  are  so  strongly  felt  by  Mr.  Ac- 
"  LAND,  that  1)0  is  compelled  to  acknow- 
'■  ledge  they  have  made  an  indelible  impres- 
•'  sion  on  'his  mind;  and  produced  a  de- 
"  cided  conviction  that  no  Chairman  of  the 
"  Quarter  Session  can  discharge  his  duty, 
-'  with  that  ease,  integrity,  anduprightness 
:'  >.',  hich  he  ought,  if  county  representation 
"  be  an  object  of  his  desire,  either  from  the 
"  favour  of  the  public,  or  the  incentive-  -of 
"  hia  own  ambition.  And  that  any  means 
"  tending  to  unite  the  representation  of  the 
"  county  with  the  office  of  the  chair,  would 
41  b<>  incompatible  with  the  general  interests 
*f  of  the  former,  and  would  be  dangerous 
••    md  inconsistKit  with  the  administration 

"  of  justice  in  the  latter. Mk.Acland 

"  therefore,  requests  \»  lay  these  coiioidera- 


"  tions  before  his  friends  ;  these  have  pro- 
"  duced  the  unalterable  determination  in 
"  his  mind,  to  give  vrp  all  thoughts  and  pre- 
"  tensions  of  looking  to  the  representation 

"  of  the  county  in  case  of  a  vacancy. » 

"  He  desires  his  friends  to  accept  his  most 
"  grateful  thanks  for  the  very  flattering  tes- 
*  timonies  of  their  opinion,  favour,  and 
"  esteem  :  and  to  receive  the  most  solemn 
"  assurances,  that  he  has  been  solely  in- 
"  fluenced  in  this  measure  by  the  serious 
"  conviction  that  it  would  be  dishonourable 
"  and  criminal  in  him  to  look  toward  an  ob- 
"  ject,  neither  the  pursuit  nor  attainment 
"  of  which  can  be  sanctioned  by  his  con- 
"  science,  or  justified  by  those  principles 
"  which  he  regards  as  paramount  to  all  other 

"  considerations. Fairfield. April 

"  It),  1806." Now,  who  will  not  la- 
ment to  hear,  that  this  gentleman,  after  all 
this,  should  have  been  persuaded  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  this  very  seat  in 

parliament  ? It  is  stated,  in  a  hand-bill 

now  before  me,  dated  atBATH,  10th  of  June, 
1806,  that  his  friends  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  overcoming  his  scruples  ;  and,  that, 
if  he  should  be  elected,  he  will  resign  the  post 
of  Chairman.  Rut,  does  not  the  reader  at 
once  perceive,  that  this  is  not  even  a  salvo  ; 
for  that,  though  he  will  not  now  retain  the 
chair  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  seat,  he 
scruples  not  to  pursue  the  seat  while  pos.- 
sessed  of  the  chair,  though  he  has  positively 
declared,  that,  being  in  the  chair,  it  would 
be  "  dishonourable  and  criminal  in  him  to 
"  look  toward  the  seat,  neither  the  pursuit 
"  nor  attainment  of  which  can  be  sanctioned 

"  by    his    conscience." Aware    of    the 

weakness  of  their  ground,  his  friends,  in  the . 
hand-bill  above   referred   to,  have  had  re- 
course to  casuistry,  of  which  I  will  here  give 

MR.  WINDHAM  a  specimen  : "  But 

"  in  point  of  argument,  let  us  consider  the 
"  force  of  certain  declarations  even  when 
"  sanctioned  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 
"  Canonists  and  other  moral  writers,  of  the 
"  highest  authority,  have  laid  it  down  as  an 
•''  incontrovertible  position  treating  of  the 
'*  validity  of  promissory  oaths;  that  "  No 
"  such  oath  is  obligatory  the  nature  of  which 
"  is  to  prevent  the  performance  of  our  duty, 
"  or  even  any  comparatively  greater  good."' 
"  "  Indeed,"  says  one  of  those  writers, 
"  "  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
"  Almighty  will  admit  of  any  appeal  to 
"  him,  by  which  we  might  be  restrained 
"  from  serving  him  in  the  most  perfect 
"  manner  in  our  power."  With  respect  to 
"  all  such  'promissory  oaths,  we  are  taught 
"  that  it  wa:.  wrong  to  make  them,  and 
'*  that  it  would  be  wrong  again  to  uttmppt 
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"  to  observe  tliem.  The  immutable  law  of 
"  God  is  paramount  to  all  subsequent  obli- 
"  gations  tve  may  take  upon  ourselves,  when- 
"  ever  these  appear  to  militate  against  each 

"  other."  ! ! ! The  word  or  "two  that  I 

have  room  for  I  will  address  to  Mr.  Wind- 
ham; and  I  do  it,  Sir,  because  the  paper  I 
have  just  quoted  was  owned  by  a  person  who 
is  now  become  a  great  attendant  upon  you  ; 
because  this  person  has  been  a  prime  mover 
in  inducing  Mr.  Acland  to  depart  from  a 
purpose  and  from  principles  which  I  know 
you  must  applaud  ;  because  this  person  uses 
your  name  in  the  endeavours  which  he  is 
making  to  carry  his  point  ;  because  your 
name  is  in  every  one's  mouth  as  connected 
with  the  reasoning  which  has  been  employed 
to  seduce  Mr.  Acland  from  his  resolution; 
and,  lastly,  because  I  know,  that,  if  there  be 
one  man,  who,  above  all  others  in  the 
world,  abhors  such  casuistry,   that  man  is 

yourself. But,  what  I  have  to  address 

to. you   upon   the  subject  must  be  deferred 

till  my  next. Bath,  Thursday,  June  12, 

1806. 

Proceedings  at  the  Honiton  Election, 
June  Q,  1806. 

The  new  writ  for  a  member  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  this  borough  was  moved  for 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday,  the 
2d  instant.  The  Sheriff's  precept  was 
received  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  ;  and,  on 
the  same  day,  notice  was  given  by  the 
Portreeve,  that  the  election  would  be  holden 
on  Monday  the  ()th. — Mr.  Bradshaw,  the 
member  who  had  vacated  his  seat,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  accepted  of  the  office 
of  Teller  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  set 
out  from  London  on  Sunday,  the  1st  instant, 
and,  having  canvassed  the  borough,  had  a 
lai-ge  dinner  at  the  rector's,  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Honeywood  (who  has  lately  been  appointed 
one  oj  the  chaplains  to  his  royal  highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales),  to  which  dinner  many  of 
the  electors  were  invited. — Mr-  Corbett 
did  not  arrive  in  the  borough  until  jate  in  the 
day  on  Saturday,  the  7th. — On  the  evening 
of  Sunday  the  8th,  Lord  Cochrane  arrived 
with  severa.l  gentlemen  in  two  post  chaises 
'  and  four.  On  Monday,  the  ()di,  the  pro- 
ceedings began  by  the  Portreeve's  reading 
the  writ,  the  acts  of  Parliament,  &c.  upon 
a  platform  in  the  middle  of  the  borough. 
After  which,  the  candidates  addressed  the 
electors  in  the  following  order,  and  as  nearly 
as  could  possibly  be  collected  in  the  following 
words. 

Mr.  Bradshaw. — Gentlemen  ;  as  I  have 
had  so  many  opportunities  of  addressing 
yo.u  individually,  it  would  be  useless  now  to 
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take  up  much  of  your  valuable  time,  par- 
ticularly as  your  patience  will,  most  probably, 
be  pretty  well  tried  by  the  gentleman  who 
comes  here  for  the  express  purpose  (for  I 
can  see  no  other  rational  purpose  that  he 
has)  of  making  a  speech  to  you.  Since  you 
last  did  me  the  honour  to  return  me  to 
parliament,  my  Sovereign  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  appoint  me  to  an  office  oi 
great  trust  in  Ireland ;  and,  that  this  cir- 
cumstance has  not  lessened  your  confidence 
in  me,  has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved 
by  the  kind  reception  I  have  met  with  from 
all  my  old  friends  j  and  from  many,  very 
many,  of  those  whose  suffrages  I  was  not 
before  so  happy  as  to  obtain.  My  principles, 
gentlemen,  are,  and  shall  remain  for  ever 
unaltered.  I  shall  always  support  every 
measure  that  I  think  conducive  to  the  good 
of  my  country,  and  shall  always  oppose 
every  measure  of  a  contrary  description.  As 
to  the  opposition  that  I  am  to  meet  with  at 
this  poll,  gentlemen,  it  will,  I  believe,  be 
rendered  very  insignificant,  by  your  kindness 
and  alacrity  ;  and,  though  I  have,,  of  course, 
nothing  to  say  as  to  the  views  of  the  gallant 
and  noble  lord,  whom  I  am  surprised  to  find 
here  as  an  opponent,  1  have  too  much  confi- 
dence in  your  good  sense,  gentlemen,  to 
suppose  that  1  have  any  thing  to  apprehend 
from  my  other  opponent,  who  has  had 
recourse  to  means  so  new  and  extraordinary 
to  cultivate  your  friendship  ;  and  who, 
though  he  has  been  several  days  in  the 
borough,  has  not,  1  believe,  thought  it 
consistent  with  his  lofty  notions  of  self-im- 
portance to  solicit  the  vote  or  interest  of  one 
single  gentleman  amongst  you.  Gentlemen, 
I  commit  my  cause  to  your  hands ;  I  rely 
confidently  upon  your  good  sense  not  only 
for  a  decided  support,  but  for  a  speedy 
termination  to  a  contest  so  unexpected,  and, 
on  the  part  of  my  opponents,  I  trust,  so 
entirely  unavailing, 

Lord  Cochrane. — Gentlemen;  the  very 
short  time  that.  I  have  had,  has  completely 
prevented  me  from  gratifying  my  wisftes.  by 
a  personal  and  respectful  application  to  each 
individual  elector  ;  but,  gentlemen.,  the; 
very  flattering  reception  I  met  whh  at  my 
entrance  into  your  respectable  borough,  and 
the  numerous  instances  of  public  spirit 
which  I  have  since  witnessed  in  this  favourite 
spot  of  the  most  favoured  of  counties,  en- 
courage me  \o  hope,  that  my  cause  is  not 
so  very  desperate  as  the  gentleman  who  has, 
just  spoken,  seems  to.  consider  it,  Gentle-* 
men,  any  little  merit  that  I  may  have  been, 
so  fortunate  as  tp  acquire  in  the  performance 
of  my  public  duty,  1  shall  certainly  not  pu^ 
in  competition  with  any  merits,  of  any  sort. 
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of  Mr.  Bradshaw.  The  greater  part  of  my 
life  has  been  spent  in  the  toils  of  the  sea  ; 
but,  those  toils  have  become  pleasures, 
when  I  reflected  that  they  might  tend  to  the 
security  and  the  honour  of  this  happy  land, 
mid  to  the  preservation  of  those  inestimable 
liberties,  to  exercise  the  most  important  of 
which,  you,  gentlemen,  are  this  day  as- 
sembled. To  preserve  these  liberties  unim- 
paired shall  be  the  business  and  the  pride  of 
my  life;  and,  gentlemen,  as  a  pledge 
that  i  will  make  these  efforts  purely 
for  the  good  of  my  country,  i  give 
you  my  word  of  honour,  that  i  never 
will  accept  of  any  slnecure  or  ijen- 
'sion,  or  any  Grant  of  the  Puelic 
Money,  and  that  i  never  will  ask  or 
receive  any  such  for  any  person  what- 
ever, that  may  bs  in  any  way  depen- 
dent upon  me. 

Mr.  Cobbett. — Gentlemen ;  the  Address 
which  I  have  caused  to  be  circulated  amongst 
you  contains  so  full  an    expression  of  the 
principles,  upon  which  I  stand  here,  that  I 
shall  not  occupy  much  of  your  time,  and 
keep  you  Jong  in  this  burning   sun,  with 
any  addition  to  what  you  have  read  in  that 
Address  ;    thinking  it  necessary  merely  to 
xe\  eat,  in  terms  the  most  explicit,  and  with 
heart  the  most  sincere,  that  I  have,  in  this 
undertaking,    never  been,    for   one   single 
moment,  actuated  by  private  interest  or  by 
personal  ambition.     I  have  not  waited  upon 
any  of  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  way  of  what 
is  called   canvassing  ;     and    this  omission, 
"Mr.    Bradshaw  has    endeavoured   to   make 
you  believe,    has  arisen  from   a   want    of 
respect  towards  you  ;  upon  which  insinua- 
tion, coupled  with  his  printed  and  published 
assertion,    that  I  had  "  railed  at  you,"  I 
must  beg  you   to  indulge  me  with  a  few 
words.     Gentlemen,  it  was  because  I  did 
respect  you,  that  I  did  not  insult  you  with  a 
mock  familiarity,    with  hypocritical  smiles, 
with   cringing   and  with  fawning  ;     it  was 
because  I  did  respect  you  ;  it  was  because  I 
sincerely  regarded  you  as  my  countrymen  ; 
it  was  because  I  would  shew  the  same  face 
to-morrow  that  I   shew  you  to-day  ;    it  was 
because  I  hated  the  thought  of  seeing  you 
degraded  below  the  character  that  I  wish  you 
all  to  sustain  ; — these  were  the  reasons  that 
prevented  me  from  attempting  what  is  called 
a  canvass     And,  as  to  "  railing  at  you," 
gentlemen,  what  should   induce  me  to  rail 
at  you  ?     I  did,  it  is  true,   leave  the  world 
room  to  fear,  that  a  few,  a  very  few,  and 
possibly  only  one  of  yon,   would  be  found 
to  sanction  the  great  principle  upon  which 
I  had  ventured  to  stand.     But,   I  did,  at  the 
same  time,  express  my  confident  hope,  that 


you  would,    in  very  great  numbers   stand 
forth  to  sanction   that  principle  ;  and,  gen- 
tlemen, as  you  do  not  so  stand  forth,    the 
fault,  if  any,  is  yours,  not  mine.     If  my 
principle   be  good,  it  is  your  fault  for  not 
sanctioning  it  ;  if  it  be  good  for  nothing,  it 
is  no   "railing,'"  to  say  that   you  will  not 
sanction  it.     But.  who   is  the   man,  from 
whom  proceeds  this  charge  of  railing  at  you  ? 
who  is  the  man  that  has  taken  such  uncom- 
mon pains,  and  that  has  resorted  to  such 
unmanly  means,  of  exciting  such  a  clamour 
as    should  drown  my  voice  on  this  day,  and 
thereby  keep    from  your  ears  the  dreaded 
truths,  which  he  knows  must,  first  or  last, 
here  or  elsewhere,  produce  effect  ?   who  is 
this  man  ;   and  what  has  he  said  of  you  ? 
has  he  never  railed  at  you,  gentlemen  ?    has 
he   always    treated     your  name    with  res- 
pect ?    What  I  have  said  of  you,  1  have  said 
to  your  face;   or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
I  have  subscribed  my  name  to  it,  and  I  do 
now  beg  to  be  understood  as  repeating  it 
every  word.      But  he   has   chosen    a  very 
different   course ;    and  ashamed  of  myself 
should  I  be  did  he  not.     He,  gentlemen,  has 
said  of  you  what  I  will  now    tell  you  ;  and 
while  I  tell  it  you,  I  beg  you  to  believe,  that 
I  participate  not  in  his  contemptuous  opi- 
nion of  you,  and  that  I  deeply  lament,  that 
there  should  ever  have  been  any  foundation 
for  his  statements.     Here,  at  Honiton,  he 
calls  you  gentlemen  ;  he  has  just  now  called 
you  his  hind  friends  ;  he  has,  as  well  as  he 
could  stammer  it  out,  talked  of  the  happiness 
and  the    honour  of  representing  you  ;  but, 
in   London,  gentlemen,  he  talks  in   a  dif- 
ferent strain  of  you  ;  there,  gentlemen,  in 
a  message  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Robson,  he 
said,  in  order  to  dissuade  me  from  attempt- 
ing to  oppose  him,  that   nothing  but  money 
would  do  at   Honiton  ;  that   he  had  given 
you  six  guineas  each  for   the  last  election, 
and  was   to  give  you  two  guineas  each   for 
this  election,  the   truth  of  which  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly   sorry   to   have  heard  confirmed 
since  my  arrival  in   this  place ;  but,  he  has 
added,  gentlemen,  that  he  means  to  secure 
a  seat   by   means  of  you  for  the  next  seven 
years,  and  that,  then,  you  may    go  to   the 
devil  for  him ;  besides  which,  he  has  recently 
said,  even  in  the  entrance  to  that  very  House 
of  Commons,  whereinto  by  your  voice  he 
was  sert,  that  ynu  were  the  most  corrupt 
rascals  in  the  world!     This,   gentlemen,   is 
railing,    indeed  j    and,    if    you,    after   this 
statement,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  pledge 
my  word,  re-elect  him,  be   the  everlasting 
shame  and  dishonour  upon  your  heads. — No, 
gentlemen,  I  have  never  railed  at  you.     It 
is  not  in  my  nature  to  cast  disgrace  upon  my 
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countrymen;  every  feeling  of  my  heart 
pleads  against  it,  while  no  one  feeling  of  his 
heart  can  be  expected  so  to  plead.  I  was 
born  and  bred  amongst  you  ;  he  was  not : 
I  have  been  a  partaker  in  all  your  labours ; 
he  has  never  partaken  either  in  your  labours 
or  your  cares  :  I  have  property  that  must,  be 
affected  by  every  thing  that  affects  your  pro- 
perty or  your  labour ;  and,  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve, that  he  has  not  a  brick  or  a  tile,  or 
a  foot  of  land  of  his  own  in  the  kingdom  : 
there  is  every  reason  that  can  be  imagined 
for  me  to  sympathize  in  all  your  sufferings ; 
while,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  pursuits 
in  life,  it  is  his  interest  to  augment  and  to 
perpetuate  those  sufferings.  With  this  view 
of  the  subject  it  was,  that  I  ottered  mysejf 
to  you,  r.t.er  having,  in  vain,  endeavoured 
to  find  some  other  independent  map  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  rescuing  yourselves 
from  the  hands  of  rhis  Sinecure  Placeman  ; 
c.:.\,  my  principle,  which  I  now  repeat,  was 
this ;  that,  unless  those  who  are  invested 
with  the  power  of  returning  members  to 
parliament,  will  determine  to  return  such 
only  as  will  make  a  declaration  to  forego  ail 
profit,  either  to  themselves  or  their  family, 
arising  out  of  the  public  money,  the  House 
of  Commons  will  never  be  such  as  to  sup- 
port the  measures  which  are  now  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation,  of  our  liberties 
and  our  independence. — Mr.  Bradshaw  has, 
in  justification  of  his  acceptance  of  his  sine- 
cure place,  told  you,  gentlemen,  that  it 
would  give  him  great  pain,  if  he  thought 
that  this  addition  to  his  fortune  would  add  to 
the  distress  of  his  constituents ;  but  that  he 
would  have  you  remember,  that. this  place  is 
not  at  all  connected  with  the  revenue  of 
"this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This, 
for  want  of  breath,  1  suppose,  he  has  not 
told  you  here,  but  in  a  publication  signed 
with  his  name;  and,  being  fairly  explained, 
his  meaning  is  this  :  "  I  do  prey  upon  some- 
"  body;  I  allow;  yes,  I  do  prey  upon  the 
"  people  :  but,  it  is  not  upon  you ,•  it  is 
*''  upon  the  people  of  another  part  of  the 
"  kingdom  ;  it  is  upon  the  Irish;"  who, 
observe,  are  his  own  countrymen !  But,  if 
you  were  base  enough  not  to  be  shocked  at 
a  sentiment  so  unnatural,  you  ought  not  to 
be  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  state  of  the  fact, 
which  is,  that  this  declaration  is  a  sheer  de- 
ceit ;  a  Jow  and  contemptible  subterfuge; 
for,  though  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give 
Mr.  Bradshaw  credit  for  ignorance  as  pro- 
found as  that  of  which  any  human  being 
ever  could  boast,  he  must  know,  that,  of 
the  total  amount  of  his  sinecure  salary,  the 
people  of  England  pay  [fifteen  parts  out  of 
seventeen  ;  so  that,  if  this  salary  amount  to 
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3,400  pounds  a  yeir,  we,  the  people  of 
England,  pay  the  3,000,  and  the  remaining 
400  are  wrung  from  the  hard  hands  of  his 
own  countrymen,  the  Irish,  whom,  when 
he  goes  there,  he  will,  perhaps,  console  by 
reminding  them,  that  they  pay  only  two  se- 
venteenths of  his  salary,  and  that  the  rest  is 
paid  by  the  English,  and  amongst  others, 
by  those  whom  he  has  called  the  "  corrupt 
"  rascals"  of  Honiton. — But,  gentlemen, 
there  is,  for  us  as  well  as  for  his  own 
countrymen,  one  general  consolation; 
namely;  that,  he  will,  as  he  has  told  you, 
resign  his  place,  whenever  the  keeping  of  it 
shall  be  inconsistent  with  his  principles; 
and,  he  adds*,  by  way  of  backing  this  pro- 
mise, that  the  phce,  which  he  has  now  ob- 
tained, was  held  by  his  father  and  his 
grandfather.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  last 
might  have  been  a  very  good  argument  to 
convince  you  that  place-hunting  fan  in  the 
blood  of  the  family,  and  that  he  never 
would  quit  his  hold  until  life  quitted  him; 
but,  as  an  argument  to  convince  you,  that 
he  would  make  the  tenure  of  the  place  de- 
pend upon  the  preservation  of  his  princi- 
ples, it  is,  surely,  the  very  worst  thai  ever 
was  conceived  even  in  a  mind  like  his. — As 
to  the  sincerity  of  these  promise?,  relative 
to  the  future,  you  have,  however j  pretty 
good  means  of  judging  in  his  assertions  as  to 
the  past.  He  has  told  you,  in  his  printed 
paper,  that  he  did  not  vote  for  the  Brewing 
Tax,  and  that  you  know  his  opinion  about 
that  tax.  1  he  tax,  thanks  to  the  ministers 
themselves  and  to  other  persons  than  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  is,  for  the  present,  given  up; 
but,  as  to  his  assertion,  it  is,  not  to  deno- 
minate it  by  a  shorter  and  more  harsh  term,, 
a  most  paltry  subterfuge ;  for,  gentlemen, 
the  bill  for  imposing  the  tax  could  not  be 
brought  in  without  a  vole  of  the  House  to 
give  leave  to  bring  it  in  ;  that  vote  was  given 
after  many  members  had  spoken  against  it, 
and,  observe  me  well,  and  let  him  contra- 
dict me  if  he  can,  he,  upon  that  occasion, 
sat  at  the  back  of  the  minister,  and  there  hq 
gave  his  vote  for  the  tax,  even  including  the 
Exciseman  part  of  the  plan.  He  did  noXspcak. 
in  favour  of  the  tax  :  no,  gentlemen,  but, 
the  whole  of  the  parliamentary  eloquence 
of  this  your  representative  is  comprised  in 
two  short  words;  AYE  and  NO,  aye  for 
every  proposition  that  tends  to  his  profit, 
and  no  for  every  proposition  that  tends  to 
the  lightening  of  your  burdem,  of  the  pre- 
serving of  your  liberties.  But,  gentlemen, 
his  inability  to  utter  six  coherent  word-  at  a 
time,  must  not  excuse  him  on  this  occasion, 
because  he  has  printed  and  published  the 
equivocating  assertions   upon  which  I  have 
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been    remarking.     Not,    however,    that  I 
accuse  him  of  writing  these  papers,  and  for 
this  plain  reason,  because  I  know  that  he 
cannot ;    bat,  I   do  accuse  him   of  having 
employed   the  pen   of  some  Jesuit  ;  and, 
[looking   round   toivards  the  group    at  the 
lack  of  Mr.  Brudshaw~] ,  I  beg  you  to  be- 
lieve, gentlemen,  that  there  are  Jesuits  in 
the  Protestant  as  well   as   in   the  Catholic 
church.     Rut,  as  to  opposing  any  measure 
of  any  minister,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  do 
pot  believe,  that  such  a  thing  will  ever  be 
attempted  by  this  sinecure  placeman.     He 
knows,    gentlemen,    he   well   knows,  that 
he  dares  not,    and  that  he  never  will  dare  to 
make  such  an  attempt.     Wheiv  lie  tells  you 
that  he  will  resign  his  place,  if  the  keeping 
of  it  should  be  inconsistent  with  his  princi- 
ples ;  he  is  speaking  again  from  his  Jesuiti- 
cal prompter  ;  for  his  sole  principle,  gentle- 
men, being  to  keep  his  place,  there  is,  of 
course,    nothing  but  the  giving    up  of  his 
place  that  can  ever  be  inconsistent  with  his 
principle ;  and,  gentlemen,  as  to  resigning, 
when  you  see  a  Bradshaw  voluntarily   quit  a 
place  by  the  means  of  which  he   is  able  to 
prey  upon  the  public,  then  expect  to   see 
the  kites  quit  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  come 
and  pick  grain  and  cluck  about  your  yards 
along  with  your  hens  and  your  chickens. — 
Now,  gentlemen,  by  way  of  conclusion,  give 
ine  leave  again  to  remind  you  of  the  declara- 
tion with  which  I  introduced  myself  to  your 
notice,  and  in  which  I  stated  to  you  that  my 
moti\ewas  not.  private  interest  or  personal 
ambition,  but  an  anxious  desire  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  public-spirit  and   disinterestedness 
in  those   who  should    in  future  offer  them-. 
selves  for  your  suffrages  -%  and,  of  the  sinceri- 
ty of  this  declaration,  I  shall,  I  hope,  give  you 
a  convincing  proof,  when  I  now  tell  you, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  frank  and  spe- 
cific declaration  of  the  noble    and  gallant 
Officer  who  now  stands  before  you,  I  am  de- 
sirous of  yielding  to  him  whatever  preten- 
sions I  may  have  had.  Mr.    Bradshaw,  gen- 
tlemen, with  that  sort  of  courage  which,  in 
such  a  man,  is  always  inspired  by  numbers 
and  by  noise  on  his  side,  seems  to  triumph 
at  what  he  deems  my  want" of  success;  but, 
gentlemen,  he  does  not  look  far  enough  ;  if 
he  did  he  would  see  that  I   have  succeeded  ; 
completely  succeeded ;  I  have  succeeded  in 
giving  you  an  opportunity    of  choosing  a 
man  of  principles  directly   the  contrary   of 
his  ;  I  have  succeeded  in  making  an  election, 
for  where  there  is  but  one  candidate  there  is 
no  choice  j  I  have  succeeded  in  bringing  you 
here   this   day,    gentlemen  ;     and,    what    I 
shall  always  be  proud  of,  I  have   succeeded 
in  bringing  Lord  Cochrane  to  present  him- 
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self  to  you.  If  you  reject  him,  the  fafllt 
is  not  mine ;  and,  if  you  still  cling  to  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  after  what  you  now  know,  all 
that  I  can  say  is,  much  good  may  he  do 
you  ! 

Mr.  Bradshaw. — Gentlemen  ;  all  that  I 
shall  say  in  answer  to  what  Mr.  Cobbett  has 
said  about  my  railing  at  you,  is,  that  I  never 
sent  any  message  to  him  in  my  life  ;  that  I 
never  had  any  communication,  and  that  I 
never  will  have  any  communication  with 
him,  or  any  of  his  associates  j  that  the  man, 
who  has  now  accused  me  of  abusing  you,  is 
a  convicted  libeller ;  that  I  myself  was  in  the 
court  of  justice  and  saw  him  convicted ;  that 
he  has  now  told  you  that  he  brought  Lord 
Cochrane  here,  though  the  noble  Lord  says 
that  he  came  of  his  own  accord.  And  this, 
gentlemen,  is  every  word  I  shall  sav  in  an 
swer  to  the  long  and  fine  speech  of  the  great 
Mr.  Cobbett. 

Mr.  Cobbett. — Gentlemen,  there  are 
many  persons  here  who  insist  that  I  shall  not 
reply  to  Mr.  Bradshaw,  because  I  do  not 
mean  to  call  for  any  poll  in  my  behalf;  but, 
gentlemen,  if  you  wish  to  get  out  of  the  heat 
of  the  sun  I  recommend  you  to  give  me  a 
hearing ;  for  reply  I  will,  before  we  part. 
[Order  was  restored^ — As  to  the  bringing  of 
Lord  Cochrane  here,  gentlemen,  I  appeal  to 
you,  whether  my  words  imported  any  thing 
more,  than  that  I  had  brought  him  here  \\i 
the  same  way  that  I  had  brought  you  here, 
fhatistosay,  by  the  making  of  a  stand,  and 
by  the  promulgating  of  my  address  to  you, 
which  his  lordship  read  at  Plymouth  ? — As 
to  my  character,  gentlemen,  a  convicted  li- 
beller Mr.  Bradshaw  had  denominated  me 
in  one  of  his  printed  papers,  and  to  that  de* 
nomination  he  owes  the  well-merited  chas- 
tisement under  which  you  have  just  seen  him 
writhing  ;  but,  gentlemen,  what  must  you 
think  of  the  candour  and  of  the  "  high  birth,'1 
of  which  this  gentleman  has,  in  print,  boast- 
ed to  you  j  when,  you  are  told,  that  the  mi- 
nisters who  have  given  this  man  his  place?, 
have  given,  a  pension  (I  do  not  say  impror 
perl)-)  to  the  writer  of  the  libel  he  alludes 
to ;  when,  you  are  told  that  one  of  those  mi- 
nisters, his  benefactors,  and  that,  too,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  honour- 
able of  men,  has,  in  open  parliament  de- 
scribed me  as  meriting  a  statue  of  gold,  f6f 
services  rendered  to  my  country  ?  All  this 
Mr.  Rradshaw  knows  very  well;  he  knows, 
gentlemen,  that  1  am  an  honourable  and  an 
incorruptible,  man  ;  he  knows  that  my  cha- 
racter, both  public  and  private,  is  without 
snot  or  blemish  ;  he  knows  that  I  am  no 
Swindling  Gambler,  no  Treacherous  Friend , 
no  Com  icted  Adulterer  :    all  this  he  w  elf, 
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knows,  gentlemen,  and,  when  you  have  had 
time  to  reflect  upon  his  conduct  of  this  day, 
I  leave  you  to  form  an  impartial  judgment 
between  him  and  me. 

Lord  Cochrane, — Gentlemen,  I  was 
brought  here  by  no  person  ;  I  was  induced 
to  do  myself  the  honour  of  presenting  my- 
self to  you  by  the  public  address  of  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  which  I  read  at  Plymouth  ;  and  I  have 
jiow  only  to  add,  that  if  you  do  me  the  ho- 
nour to  elect  me,  I  give  you  my  word,  that 

J  NEVER  WILL  (EXCEPT  IN  THE  WAY  OP  MY 
PROFESSION,)  RECEIVE  A  SHILLING  OF  THE 
PUBLIC    MONEY,     EITHER    FOR    MYSELF    OR 

any  one  dependent  upon  me.  My  con- 
stant endeavour  shall  be  to  be  useful  to  my 
country  in  general,  and  to  this  borough  in 
particular ;  and  I  am,  besides,  extremely 
anxious  to  be  able  to  point  out  some  enor- 
mous abuses,  which,  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, I  know  to  exist. 

Here  the  Portreeve  having  asked,  whe- 
ther any  one  demanded  a  poll,  Lord  Coch- 
rane demanded  it ;  and,  as  there  were  no 
hustings  prepared  for  taking  the  poll,  the 
proceedings  were  adjourned  until  the  next 
day  (Tuesday)  at  ten  o'clock. 


-Oude  Charge, 


ARTICLES  OF  CHARGE  OF  HIGH  CRIMES  AND 
MI  DEMEANORS  COMMITTED  BY  RICHARD 
COLLEY  MAROUIS  WELLESLEY,  IN  HIS 
TRANSACTIONS  WITH  RE3FECT  TO  THE 
NABOB  VIZIER  OF  OUDE. 

That  Richard  Colley  Marquis  Wellesley  was 
appointed,  constituted,  and  actually  became 
a  servant  of  the  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants ot  England  trading  to  the  East-Indies, 
in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1797 >  and  in  the  year  of  the  reign 
of  His  Majesty  the  thirty-seventh.  That 
the  office  which  he  was  appointed  to  till 
was  that  of  Governor  General  of  Bengal, 
and  subsequently  of  Captain  General  of  all 
the  King's  and  Company's  Forces  serving  in 
the  British  Territories  in  the  East-Indies. 
That  he  arrived  and  took  possession  of  the 
government  committed  to  his  charge,  in  the 
month  of  May  1798  ;  and  that  he  continued 
to  till,  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of,  the 
said  Office  and  Offices,  until  the  month  of 
August  1805,  when  he  was  therein  super- 
seded by  Charles  Marquis  Cornwalhs. — 
That  Oude  is  an  independent  principality  in 
in  the  peninsula  of  India,  adjoining  on  the 
one  side  to  the  British  territories,  being  in 
extent  somewhat  larger  than  England  and 
Wales;  having  many  large  and  populous 
cities,  amongst  which  is  Lucknow,  the  pre- 
sent capital,  exceeding  in  number  of  inha- 
bitants London  and  Westminster  together; 
and  containing,  in  the  whole  principality,  a 


population  of  nearly  six  millions  of  souls. 
1'hat  the  government  is  monarchical  in  form, 
and  absolute  in  the  person  el  the;  sovereign,  . 
whose  title  is  that  of  Nabob  Vizier  ;  who 
had  under  him,  previous  to  the  spoliation 
and  extortion  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  a  high 
and  opulent  nobility  ;  whose  court  exhibit- 
ed every  mark  of  splendor,  and  every  proof 
of  reverence  and  devotion  to  the  sovereign; 
whose  jewels  alnne  were  worth  four  millions 
of  pounds  sterling ;  whose  retinue  was  so 
numerous,  that  he  was  sometimes  attended 
with  fiye  hundred  elephants,  richly  capari- 
soned, the  whole  number  of  his  elephants 
and  stable  horses  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sand ;  and  whose  army  consisted  -of  more 
than  thirteen  thousand  horse,  and  thirty- 
thousand  foot,  exclusive  of  artillery,  and 
exclusive  also  of  an  armed  police  That  the 
principality  of  Oude  abounds  in  fertile  lands, 
and  yields  (besides  tbo.-e;orts  of  grain  which 
are  common  to  England)  cotton,  indigo, 
rice,  sugar  and  many  otner  valuable  commo- 
dities. That  the  manufactories,  previous  to 
the  spoliations  of  Marquis  Welleslev,  were 
extensive,  and  the  reports  thereof  great, 
both  in  quantity  of  goods  and  in  amount  of 
value  ;  and  that  the  revenues  of  the  country 
were  abundant,  and  daily  increasing.  That 
the  mode  of  raising  the  revenues  of  Oude 
has  grown  out  of  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of 
which,  the  sovereign,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Nabob  Vizier,  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  own- 
er of  the  lands,  there  being  in  the  country 
no  property  but  that  which  is  derived  from 
the  profits  of  the  taxes  farmed  out  or  let  by 
him,  and  collected  by  his  authority,  and,  if 
need  be,  by  the  aid  of  his  troops.  That 
the  great  renters  or  farmers-general  of  the 
taxes,  are  called  Aumils,  of  whom  there 
are  about  twenty  in  number,  and  to  whom 
the  taxes  of  counties  or  portions  of  the  coun- 
try are  let;  the  two  principal  Aumils  be- 
ing Almas  AH  Cawn  and  Mirza  Mehindy, 
the  former  having  the  farm  of  one-tlvrd 
and  the  latter  of  one-fourth  of  the  revenues 
ol  the  whole  country.  That  there  is  ano- 
ther class  of  renters  or  farmers  of  the  taxes 
under  the  Aumiis,  called  Zemindars,  a  su- 
perior class  of  whom  are  also  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Rajahs,  who  rent  of  the 
Aumils  the  taxes  of  their  several  townships 
or  villages,  each  Zemindar  being,  however, 
in  such  his  minor  district,  a  sort  of  heredi- 
tary feudal  chieftain,  having  his  family, 
his  clan,  and  generally  a  fortress  to 
defend  himself  against  the  Aumil,  in  case  of 
a  quarrel  arising  from  the  oppression  of  the 
latter,  or  from  any  other  cause.  That  from 
the  ryots  or  husbandmen,  a:;d  manufactures 
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(which  character  is  generally  unked  in  the 
same  person)  the  taxes  are  collected  by  their 
respective  Zemindars.     That  the  rmt  of  the 
taxes  is  fixed  by  agreements  annua'ly  made, 
first  between  the  Nabob  Vizier  and  the  Au- 
mils,  who  are  besides  great  nobles,    com- 
posing a  part  ot  his  court,  and,  except  in 
the  season  of  collecting,  residing  in  the  ca- 
pital:   next  between    the  Aumils   and  the 
Zemindars  from  whom  the  former  obtain  as 
high  a  rent  as  they  can  prevail  on  the  latter 
to  give  ;  and,  lastly  between  the  Zemindars 
•and  their  rycts,  to  each  of  whom  is  left  out 
of    the  produce  of  his  labour,  the    means 
-wherewith  to  subsist   in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  ease,  there  being,  according  to  the 
laws  and  usages   of  the  country,  no  possi- 
bility of  his  acquiring  any  thing  to  which 
the   name  of    property  can  apply.     That, 
from  such  a  state  of  existence,  so  degrading 
in  the  eyes  of  Britons,  it  became  a  British 
.Governor  and  commander  (if  at  all  justified 
■in  interfering)  to  endeavour  to  exalt  the  peo- 
ple of  Oude  j  but  that,  as    it  will  hereinaf- 
ter appear,  the  aforesaid  Marquis  Wellesley, 
after  havingunder  pretences  the  most  ground- 
less,   encroached  upon    and  extended   his 
sway  over  the  principality  of  Oude,  did  up- 
on the  people  thereof,  impose  burdens  great- 
ly surpassing  any  tha  thad  ever  been  imposed 
even  by  the  most  oppressive  of  their  native 
Sovereigns   their  Aumils,  or  their  Zemin- 
dars— That    the    British   connection   with 
Oude  began  in  the  year    1/65,  under  the 
-governor  generalship  of  Robert  Lord  Clive, 
my  the   treaty   of  Allahabad,  being  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  of  defensive  alliance  between 
the  East  India  Company  and  the  then  reign- 
ing sovereign,  Sujah   ul  Dowlah  ;  stipulat- 
ing, amongst  other   things,  that,  "  in  case 
f*  the  dominions  of  his  Highness  Sujah  ul 
«  Dowlah  shall  at  any  time -hereafter  be  at- 
f  tacked,  the  English  Company  shall  assist 
<f  him    with     forces     according      to     the 
"  exigency  of  his  affairs  and  that  in  such 
"  case  the   extraordinary  expence  of    the 
"  forces  so  employed,  shall  be  defrayed  by 
"  him  ;"  the  said  treaty,  in  form,  language, 
and  tenor,  fully  shewing,  that  the  said  Na- 
bob Vizier  Sujah  id  Dowlah,  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  the  sovereign  of  a  state 
perfectly  independent.     That  in  1/(J8,  by  a 
treaty  made  at  Benares,  between  the  Eng- 
lish Company  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  Sujah 
id  Dowlah,  an  explanatory  clause  was  aslded 
, to  the  treaty  of    Allahabad,   respecting   the 
number  of  troops  to  lie  in  future  maintain- 
ed by  hi,  highness*  ami  confirming  the  said 
treaty  of  Allahabad. — That  in  the  year  1*773, 
under  governor  generalship  of  Warren  Has- 
tings, esquire,  a  treaty,  of  fis&On  and  of 
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subsidy  was  made  at  Benares  between  the 
English  Company  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  Su- 
jah ul  Dowlah  ;  by  which  treaty,  were  ced- 
ed for  ever  to  the  Vizier  and  his  heirs,  three 
considerable  districts  of  country,  then  be- 
longing to  or  claimed  by  the  Company  j    in 
consideration  of  which  it  was  stipulated,   on 
the  part  of  the  Nabob  Vizier,  that  he  should 
pay  to  the  English   Company,  at   different 
periods  there  stated,   fifty  lacks  of  sicca  ru- 
pees 5  and  in  a  second  article  it  was  stipulat- 
ed, in  order  to  prevent  disputes  concerning 
the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  Nabob  Vi- 
zier for  expenses   of  the  company's   troops, 
which  might  be  called  to  march  to  his  assis- 
tance, that  the  expense  of  a  brigade  should 
be  computed  at  two  lacks  ten  thousand  sicca 
rupees  (or  £.  26,250)  per  month,  such  bri- 
gade to  consist  of  two   battalions  of  Euro- 
"peans,  •  six  battalions  of   sepcys,    and  one 
company  of  artillery:  andiavther  it  was  sti- 
pulated, that  "  exclusive  of  the  above-men- 
"  tioned   sum,  no  more  shall,  on  any   ac- 
"  count,  be  demanded  from  him ;  and  should 
'*  the  company  and  the  English  chiefs  have 
"  occasion  to  send  for  the  troops  of  the  Na- 
"  bob  Vizier,  the  company  and  the  Enalish 
"  chiefs  shall  also  pay  their  expences  in  the 
"  like  manner."     That  in  the  year   17/5, 
■upon  the  death  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  Warren 
Hastings,  esquire,  being  still  governor  ge- 
neral as  aforesaid,  a  new  treaty  was  made  at 
Lucknow,  between  the   English  Company 
and  the  Nabob  Vizier  Asoph  ul  Dowlah,  son 
and  successor  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  by  which 
treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  the  said  Nabob 
Vizier,    for  the  aid  and  assistance   of  the 
English  troops  Avhen  stationed  with    him, 
should  pay  monthly  for  the  charges  of  a  bri- 
gade from  the  time  that  the  said  troops  should 
enter   his  territories,  at  his  request,    until 
their  return,    the  sum.   of   two  lacks   sixty 
thousand  sicca  rupeees  (or  32,5001.)  ;  and, 
as  the  subsidy  above  stipulated  for  related 
particularly  to  the  defence  of  possessions  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  British  territories,  it  was 
further  stipulated  in  a  subsequent  article,  that 
"  if  the  aforesaid  Nabob  Vizier  shall  ever  re- 
"  quire  the  aid  or  assistance  of  the  English 
"  Company  for  the  defence  of  any  other  of 
"  his  countries,  he  will  fix  something  for  the 
"Company  in  proportion   to  the  service,-" 
and  in   conclusion   this    solemn   declaration 
was  made,  "  The   English    Company;  and 
"  all  the  English  Sirdars  (or  Chiefs)  engage 
"  to  perform  whatever1  articles  are  now  inn- 
"  tually  settled  ;  and  in  the  fnlutv,   during 
"  the  life  of  the  Nabob    Vizier    A-oph   ul 
"  Dowlut,  they  will  not,  in   any  respect  ftr 
"  manner,  make  requests -of  any  thing  new, 
"  contrary   to  the  tenor  of  this  treaty  -}  anU 
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"  this  the  parties  mutually  swear  according 
**  to  their  respective  faiths."     That   in   the 
year  i^Sl  Warren  Hastings,  esquire,  being 
still  the  governor  general  as   aforesaid,  an- 
other treaty  between  the  English  Company 
and  the  Nabob  Vizier   Asoph    ul   Dowlah, 
was  made  at  Chunar  :  That  previous  to  the 
making  of  this  treaty,  the  subsidiary   force 
having  been  found  unequal   to  the  purposes 
of  external  defence  and  internal  tranquillity, 
other  troops    had    been   from   time  to  time 
introduced,    under     the  'denomination     of. 
sibbendies,  temporary  brigade,  Sec.  &c.  so 
that  the  expences  of  the  military  department 
became  a  burthen  too  great  for  the  finances 
of  the  country    to  support ;  wherefore,  by 
the  treaty  herein  last  named,  it  was  declared 
and  agreed,    that   the  said   Nabob   Vizier 
"  having  repeatedly  and  urgently  represen- 
'*  ted  that  he  is  unable  to  support  the   ex- 
■*  pences  of  the  temporary  brigade,  cavalry, 
4C  and  English  officers,  with  their  battalions, 
**  as  well  as  other  gentlemen,  who  are  now 
"  paid  by  him,  under  the  denomination  of 
"  sebundy,  &c.  Sec.  and  having  made  sun- 
'*  dry  requests  to  that  and  other    purposes, 
*5  and  as  the  constancy  and  firmness  of  his 
"  alliance  with  the  Company  entitle  him  to 
"  to  every  consideration  and  relief  that  may 
"  depend   upon   us,    I    Warren    Hastings, 
"  Governor   General,  have  agreed  that  the 
"  temporary  brigade,  and  three   regiments 
"  of  cavalry,  be  no  longer  charged  to   the 
"  Nabobs   account  for  the   year  Fussellee 
"  H89,  exceptinga  term  for  two  and  a  half 
"  months,  which  is  required  for  their  pas- 
*'  sing   the  Nabob's  boundaries  ;    and  for 
"  which,  together   with  all  former  allow- 
"  ances  and   arrears,  their   usual   pay    and 
"  allowances  are  to  be   made  good  ;  also, 
"  that    the     English    Officers,  with  their 
<e  sebundy  battaliions,  and  other  gentlemen, 
'f  excepting  the  Resident's  office,. now  upon 
•'  the    Nabob's  list,  be  no    longer   at   his 
"  charge  for    the  year    11 89,    the  arrears 
"  being  paid  up,  with   the  addition  of  two 
"  months  allowances  3  the  true  meaning   of 
*.*  this  being,  that  no  more  troops   be   paid 
"  for  by    the  Nabob,  than  the  number  of 
y  European  artillery  and  sepoys  agreed  for 
"  under  the  title  of  one  brigade,  with  the 
'*  late  Nabob  Sujah  id  Dowlah   now   paid 
"  for  at   the    rate  of  2,60,000  rupees  (or 
"  J.  32,500..  per  month  to  which  is  now  to 
,  ,  be  added  one  regiment   of  sepoys   of  the 
"  present   establishment,  expressly  allowed 
**  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  office, 
"  treasury,  and  person  of  the  Resident  at 
"  Luck  now,    ihe  pay  and     allowances   of 
"  which  shall  commence  from  the  first  of 
"  Aughun   next,,  at   the    rate    of   25,000 
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"  rupees  per  month  (or  ,£.3,125.)  the  regi* 
"  ment   to  be  relieved  every  three  months  -, 
"  also,    that     the    brigade   shall    be   stati- 
"  encd  or  moved  wherever  the  Nabob  shall 
"  direct,,  in    the   mode   prescribed   by    the 
"  former,  treaty     with   the    Nabob  Vizier 
"  deceased :    And    finally,  that  whenever" 
"  the  Nabob  Vizier   shall  require  a  further 
"  aid  of  troops  from  the  Company,   the  p?y 
"  and  allowances  shad  commence  from  fjie 
".  day   of    their  passing    the   Carumnrissa  ; 
"  also,  should  the  assistance  of  the  Nabob's 
"  troops  be  required  by  the  Company,  their 
'. "  pay  and   allowances,    as    may    then    be 
"  agreed  on,  be  allowed    during   the   time 
'  "  they  may  serve."  That  thus,  by  this  new- 
treaty,  it  was  settled  that   the    temporary 
brigade  and  all  other  troops,  the    subsidiary 
brigade    excepted,  should    be  withdrawn  ; 
that  the  subsidiary  brigade  should    be   aug- 
mented  with  one   regiment  of  sepoys,  for 
which'the  Nobob  Vizier  was  to  pay  at   the 
rate  of  25,000  rupees  a  month,  making  the 
whole  "subsidy  amount  to  two  lack  and  eighty- 
five  thousand'  rupees  or  (    35,025)  a  month, 
and  that  whatever  farther  troops   might  be 
sent  into  the  country;  at  the  special  request 
of  the  Nabob  Vizier  he  should  pay  for  at  n 
rate  to    be  -  agreed    upon1;    and   that,    in 
conclusion,  it  was,  by 'the   said   treaty  de- 
clared and  agreed,'"  That  the  treaties  made' 
"  between   the    English     and    the    Nabob 
"  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  should   be  ratified  be- 
"  tween  the'present  parties,  as  far  as  might 
"  be  consistent  with  the'above  "written  arti- 
"  cles;    and  that   no  ~  officers,    troops,    or 
j  "  others,  should  be  put  upon  the   Nabob's 
[  "  establishment,  exclusive  of.  these  before 
"  stipulated."     That,  under  the' date  of  the 
treaty  here  mentioned   of-l/Sl,  there   was 
I  an   agreement    entered    into   between   the 
j  English  Company  and  the' Nabob  Vizier  j 
'  in  which  agreement  the  Nabob  Vizier  pro- 
mised'to  accept  of  and  conform   himself  to 
the  advice   of  the  governor-  general  as  to  the 
reduction  of  his  expences,  and -the  appro- 
priation of  his  revenue,  but  that,  in  the  said 
advice    or  agreement,  'it   was   "  expressly 
"  declared,"    that     "'the    ultimate 'object 
"  thereof  was  the  Nabob   Vizier's   interest 
■"  alone,  the  interest  of  the   English  Com- 
"  pany  being  no  further  concerned'  than-  iri' 
"  the  influence  which  they  will  eventually 
"  have  in  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  from 
"  the    Nabob    Vizier  to  'the    Company/ 
That  in'the  year   178/,  Charles   MarqUis 
Cornwallis    being    then    governor'  general 
under    the     said   East     India  Company  as 
aforesaid,  a  new  treaty  was  made,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  July  in  the  said  year,  between 
the  said  Company  and  the  said  Nabob  Vizier 
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Asoph  ul  Dowlah.     That  this  last-mention- 
ed   treaty  was   in    form   of  a   letter  from 
Marquis  Cornwallis  to  the  Nabob  Vizier, 
the  propositions  in  which   letter  contained, 
being  accepted  in  a  letter  from    the  Nabob 
Vizier,  became  the  stipulations  of  a    treaty 
between  the  parties  aforesaid.     That  by  this 
treaty    it  was  stipulated,  that,  "  after   the 
"  first  of  March   1/87,  the   whole  sum  to 
"  be    paid  annually  by  the    Vizier  to  the 
"  Company  should  be  fifty  lacks  of  Fyzabad 
**  1(5  sun    rupees   (or  (>00,O00l.)  including 
"  the  charges  fof  the  brigades,  those  of  the 
"  residency,   the  allowance   to  Saadut  Ali 
"  Cawn,  and  the  stipends  of  the  Rohillas  ; 
*.'  there     should  be  no  excess   unless  the 
'/  Vizier  should  demand   more  forces  from 
"  the  Company;   in  that   case  the  increase 
"  to  be  provided   for  on  a  fait  estimate  : 
"  that  if  either  of  the  two  brigades  or  corps 
'/  of  cavalry  should  be  recalled  or  any  con- 
*'  siderable    diminution   in    their    number 
"  should  take  place,  the  Company  should 
"  allow  the  Vizier  for  the   decrease  of  the 
"  expence  from  the    sum    of  fifty  lacks-, 
"  agreable   to   a  fair    valuation  ;  that  the 
".  arrears  due  to  the  residency  to  the  troops 
"  to  Saadut  Ali  Cawn,  to  the  Rohillas,   and 
"  to  Lieutenant  Anderson,  should  be  paid 
"  to  the  1st  of  March,  but  the  other  arrears 
"  charged  to   the  governor  be  struck  out, 
"  and  no  longer  considered  as  a   demand 
"  of  this  government  on   his  Excellency ; 
"  that  a  resident  should  remain  at  his  Ex- 
'.'  cellency's  court  j  but   it  being  a  system 
"  now  positively  and  declaredly  established, 
"  that  the  company  should  not  interfere  in 
'.'  any  respect  in  the  details  of  the  Vizier's 
"  government,  strict  orders  should  be  sent 
"  him   neither    to  interfere   himself,    nur 
"  suffer  any  interference,  for  any  public  or 
ci  private  claims  of  British  subjects  or  per- 
"  sons  under  our  authority;  and  that  the 
"  whole      management    of     the    Vizier's 
"  country  should  be  left  to  his  Excellency 
"  and  his  ministers,  and   no  appeals  from 
"  any  of  its  inhabitants  be  received  by  the 
"  Company's  government."     That  the  said 
governor    general  Marquis    Cornwallis     in 
council   did  afterwards  in  a  letter  by   them 
addressed  to   the   Secret  Committee  of  the 
East  India  Company,  dated  on  the   l6th    of 
August  1737,  state  "  that    the  satisfaction 
■  of  the  Nabob  Vizier  at   the  conduct   and 
'.'  conclusion  of  this  negociation    had  been 
"  expressed  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
"  the  governor  general,  a  copy  of  which,  as 
'.'.  well  as  01  the Kistbundy  executed  by  him, 
"   were    enclosed;   that    upon     the  whole, 
"   they  hid  every   reason    to   affirm   that    it 
"  would  prove  the  foundation  ufa  permanent 
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connection  between   him    and  the  Com- 
pany, being   concluded  upon   principles 
of  mutual  advantage  to  both  ;  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  renunciation   of  the 
large  claims  of  the  Company's  government 
upon  the  Nabob   Vizier,    it   must  in  a 
pecuniary  light  be  deemed   beneficial  to 
the  Company  ;  and  that  the  negociation 
would  appear  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Company's  instructions  regarding  the 
conduct  of  their  government  to  the  Nabob 
"  Vizier."     That,   in  conformity  with   the 
stipulations   of  the  treaty   here  mentioned, 
the  said  governor  general  did,  amongst  other 
his  instructions  to  Edward  Otto  Ives,  Esq. 
then  resident  at  Lucknow,  strictly  enjoin  him 
not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government 
of  the  Nabob  Vizier  ;  observing  and   order- 
ing as  follows;  to  wit:"  That    an  interfe- 
"  rence  with  the  internal  government  of  the 
"  Nabob  Vizier's  dominions  being  now  un- 
"  necessary,    as  well  as  contrary    to  the 
"  engagements  subsisting  between  us  and 
"  the  Vizier,  you  will  be  careful  to   avoid 
"  both  the  reality  and  appearance  of  any; 
"  and  you  will  use  your  endeavours  to   ac- 
'*  quire  the  confidence  of  the  Vizier  and 
"  his  ministers,  and  to  convince  them,  that 
"  we  have  nothing  in  view  but  to  render  the 
"  connection  with  Onde  of  mutual   benefit 
"  to  both  parties."     That  an  account  of  the 
conducting  and  of  the  result  of  these   nego- 
ciations,  between  the  Nabob  Vizier  and  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  having  beeneommuni- 
cated  to  the  said  East  India  Company,  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  said  Comyany  by  a 
letter  to  the  said  governor  general  in   Coun- 
cil, dated  on  the  eighth  of  April  1 789,    did 
"  approve  of  the  general   arrangement,  and 
"  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  fram- 
"  ed,"    and   did   express  their  satisfaction, 
that  "  the  nature  of  the  connection  with  the 
"  Nabob  Vizier  was  now  accurately  defined, 
"  the  defence  of  Oude  being  as  signed  to  the 
"  British  troops  under  a  fixed   subsidy,  and 
"  the  internal   government  of  the  country 
"  remaining    w>th     the     Nabob    Vizier." 
That  thus  the  Nabob  Vizier  paying  an  annu- 
al subsidy  of  6OO,0OOl.  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, theconnection  between  the  Company 
andtheNabob  Vizierdidcontinuenninterrup- 
ted  and  unaltered  for  the  space  of  ten  years. 
That,  in  the  year  1797,    Sir  John  Shore, 
Bart,  (now  LordTeignmouth)  being  the  then 
governor  general  under  the  said  East  India 
Company,  it  having  been  found  necessary  to 
augment   the  Company's  forces,  ami  "  the 
"  governor    general    having  represented  to 
"  lus   Excellency  the   Nabob  Vizier,    the 
"  late  very  great  increase  of  the  Company's 
"  establishments,  by  the  addition  of  several 
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"  regiments  of  cavalry,  both  European  and 
"  Native  ;  and  having,  in  compliance  with 
**•  the  Company's  order,   solicited  his  excel- 
**  lency's  assistance  to  defray  die  consequent 
"  additional  expense,"  it  was  stipulated,  in 
an  agreement   made  at    Lucknow,    in  the 
month  of  March,  in  the  year  last-mention- 
ed, between  the  said  governor  general  and 
the  Nabob  Vizier,   that,  "   his  excellency 
"  the  Nabob  Vizier,   in  the  fullest  reliance 
"  that  the  Company's  troops  are  ever  ready, 
*'  in  conformity  to  existing  circumstances, 
'.'  to   protect    and    defend    his    dominions 
"  against  the  attacks  of  all  his  enemies,  will 
c<  annually  defray  the  actual  bona  fide  ex- 
"  penses  of  a  regiment  of  Europeans  and 
*x  one  of  Native  cavalry  (that  is  to  say)  two" 
"  regiments    (the    amount    of    which   ex- 
"  penses,  the  governor  general  cannot  at 
"  present  specify)  provided  they  shall  not 
"  exceed,  upon  every   account,  five  lacks 
rv  and  a  half  of  rupees  per  annum.     The 
"  amount  to  be  defrayed  by  monthly  instal- 
"  ments,  of  which  the  first  shall  commence 
"  with  the  month  of  Bysade  of  the  present 
"  Fussiley  year."     That,    in  the  year  1 797, 
the  Nabob  Vizier  Asoph   ul   Dowlah   died, 
and  was,  for  a  short  space,  succeeded  in  the 
musnud  (or  throne)   by  a    pretended   son, 
named  Vizier  Ally  Cawn,  who,  through  the 
aid   of  the.  elder  Begum   and  of  the  great 
Aumil  Almas  Ali  Cawn,  usurped  the  throne 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful. heir  Saadut 
Ali  Cawn,  brother  of  the  late  Nabob  Vizier 
Asoph  ul  Dowlah.     That,  by  the  aid  of  the 
English  East  India  Company,  the  usurper 
was  dethroned,   and   Saadut  Ali  Cawn  was 
placed  on  the  throne  on  the  '21st  of  January, 
1/08.     That,  on  the  21st  of  February  in  the 
year  last-mentioned,  a  new  treaty  was  made 
at  Lucknow,  between  the  said  Nabob  Vizier 
Saadut  Ali  Cawn,  on  the  one  part,   and  the 
said  East  India  Company  on  the  other  part, 
the  said  Sir  John  Shore  being  still  the  go- 
vernor  general  as  aforesaid.     That,  in  the 
treaty  here  mentioned,    it  was   stipulated, 
that,  as  the  English  Company  had  "  incur- 
"  red  a  considerable  expense  by  their  exer- 
"  tions  to  restore  the  Nabob  Vizier  to  the 
"  possession  of  his  rights,  he,  the  said  Na- 
"  bob  Vizier  should,  in  consideration  there- 
"  of,  pa)'  to  the  Company  the  sum  of  twelve 
".  lacs  of  rupees;"  and  further,  it  was  in  the 
said  treaty  stipulated,  that,  "  with  a    view 
"  to  enable  the  English  Company  to  fulfil 
"  their  engagements  to  defend  the  domi 
"  nipns  of  the  Nabob  Vizier,   and  at  the 
"  same  time  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
*,'  their  own  dominions,  theCompany  having 
V  largely  increased  their  military  establish- 
'•  rnents  by  new  levied  regiments  for  that 


**  purpose;"  that  the  annual  subsidy  paid 
to     the    Company    by    the   Nabob  Vizier 
should  be  augmented  from  fifty-five  and  a 
half   to     seventy-six    lacs    of    rupee*    (or 
of'y.50,000)    including   the  stipends   to  the 
Begums  and  others,   and  which   subsidy  the 
Nabob  Vizier  was  to  paj  by  monthly  kists 
(or  instalments)   each  instalment  being  in 
amount  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  the  whole  ' 
annual  subsidy  ,•  and  further,   it  was  in  the 
said  treaty  stipulated  as  to  the  Company's 
troops  to  be   maintained  in  the  principality 
of  Oude,  for  its  defence,  that  the  said  troops 
should    "    never  consist   of    less   than   ten 
"  thousand  men,   including  Europeans  and 
.    natives,  cavalry,    infantry,  and  artillery  ; 
"  and  that  if,  at  any  time,  it  should  become 
"  necessary  to  augment  the  troops  of  the 
"  Company  in  Oude  beyond  the  number  of 
"■  thirteen  thousand  men,  including  Euro- 
(*  peans  and  natives,  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
"  artillery,    the   Nabob   Saadut  Ali    Cawn 
"  should  pay  the  actual  difference  occasion- 
"  ed  by  the  excess  above  that  number;   and 
"  that  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  troops  of 
the  Company  of  Oude,  from  any  neces- 
"  sity,  should  be  less  than  eight  thousand 
"  men,  including  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
"  natives,  and  Europeans,  a  deduction  should 
"  be  made  from  the  annual  stipend  of  seven  ty- 
"  six  lacs  of  rupees,  equal  to  the  actual  dif- 
'*  ference  of  men  below  the  specified  num- 
"  ber  :"  And  further,    it  was   in  the  said 
treaty  stipulated,  with  regard  to  security  for 
the  regular  payment  of  the   kists  as  afore- 
said,   that,  "  as  the  payment  of  the  Com- 
"  pany's  troops  in  Oude  depends  upon  the 
"  regular  discharge  of  the  subsidy,  stated  in 
"  the  second  and  third  articles  of  the  treaty, 
"  the  said  Nabob  engages  to  exert  his  ut- 
"  most  endeavours  to  discharge  the  stipu- 
"  lated  kists  with  punctuality ;  but  that  if, 
'*  contrary  to   the   sincere    intentions   and 
'*  exertions  of  the  said  Nabob,  the  payment 
"  of  the  kists  should  fall  into  arrear,   the 
"  said  Nabob  Saadut  Ali  Cawn  engages  and 
"  promises  that  he  will  then  give  such  se- 
"  curity  to  the  Company  tor  the  discharge 
"  of  the  existing  arrears,  and  the  future  re- 
"  gular  payment  of  tlie  kists,   as  .shall  be 
deemed  satisfactory."      And  further,  \i\ 
the  said  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  with  resjxi.t 
to  reductions  of  expense  in  the  government, 
of  the  Nabob  Vizier,  that  "  tir.-  subsidy  10 
"  the  Company  being  now  considerably  in- 
"  creased,      and    many   other    permanent: 
"  charges  upon   his  excellency  being  incur- 
*'  red,  on  a  comparison  of  his  disbursements 
"  with  the  assets  or  pecuniary  means  of  his, 
"  country,  it*  becomes  necessary  to  make 
"  such  reductions  in  the  superfluous  charges! 


"  of  the  public  establishments,  servants, 
"  &c.  as  mav  be  requisite,  and  are  consist- 
"  ent  with  his  excellency's  dignity  and  con- 
"  venience,  and  to  that  end  the  said  Nabob 
"  agrees  to  consult  with  th.  Company's  go- 
"  vernment,  and,  in  cQncert  with  them, 
"  devise  the  proper  objects  of  such  reduc- 
"  tions,  and  the  "nest  means  of  effecting 
"  them."  And,  lastly,  in  the  said  treaty 
it  was  stipulated,  as  to  the  management  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  principality  of 
Oude,  that  "  all  transactions  between  the 
"  two  states  should  be  carried  on  with  the 
"  greatest  cordiality  and  harmony  on  both 
"  sides,  and  that  the  Nabob  Vizier  should 
"  possess  full  authority  over  his  household 
"  affairs,  hereditary  dominions,  his  troops, 
"  and  his  subjects."  That  the  terms  of  the 
said  treaty  were  highly  advantageous  to  the 
English  Company,  not  only  as  enabling 
them  to  defray  almost  the  whole  increased 
expense  of  their  military  establishment,  and 
having  added  in  perpetuity  to  the  possessions 
of  the  Company  the  important  fortress  of 
Allahabad,  which  was  to  be  put  in  a  state  of 
defence  at  the  expense  of  the  Nabob  Vizier, 
but  did  greatly  aid  the  said  Company  in  their 
commercial  concerns,  as  appears  in  a  letter 
from  the  governor  general  in  council  to  the 
Secret  committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
dated  on  the  5  th  of  March,  1/9S,  and  of 
which  advantages  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  fully  sensible,  as  appears  by  their  an- 
swer to  the  extract  last  quoted,  of  their  poli- 
tical letter  to  the  Governor  General  Marquis 
Wellesley,  dated  the  15th  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  ]  7.0.9;  wherein  they  observe,  that 
"  the  governor  general's  minute  of  the  5th 
"  of  March,  1/98,  contains  a  very  satisfac- 
"  ton*  explanation  of  the  variations  between 
'*  the  terms  of  the  previous  engagement 
"  executed  by  Saadut  Alii  at  Benares,  and 
**  those  of  the  definitive  treaty  concluded  at 
'■■  Luektiow.  By  the  latter  the  Company's 
**  rnfluence  over  the  Vizier's  country  ap- 
"  pears  to  be  sufficiently  preserved  without 
' '  the  insertion  of  any  article  that  might  be 
'■'  deemed  offensive  ;  and  we  have  the  fur- 
'•  thef  satisfaction  to  find,  that,  exclusive  of 
"  the  immediate  payment  of  twelve  lacs  of 
"  rupees  (or  £150,000  sterling)  by  the 
*■  Nabob  Vizier,  his  annual  subsidy  is  in- 
*'  creased  upwards  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees, 
"  (or  £ 250,0p0)  besides  the  acquisition  of 
*'  a  fortress  in  the  Oude  dominions  of  the 
'■  greatest  consequence  in  the  scale  of  ge* 
"'  neral  defencej"  and  in  the  same  letter 
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they  add,  that  "  having  taken  this  general 
"  view  of  the  subject,  with  a  minute  a  en- 
"  tion  however  to  all  the  papers  and  pro- 
"  ceedmgs,  we  are.  upon  the  whole,  de- 
"  cidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  late  gov  rnor 
"  general,  Lord  Teignracvh,  in  a  most  ar- 
"  duoiis  situation,  and  under  circumstances 
"  of  much  delicacy  and  embarrassment,  con- 
"  ducted  himself  with  great  temper,  im- 
"  partiality,  ability,  and  firmness,  and 
"  that  he  finished  a  long  course  ol  faithful 
"  services,  by  planning  and  carrying  into 
"  execution  an  arrangement  which  not  only 
"  redounds  highly  to  his  own  honour,  but 
"  which  will  alsta  operate  to  the  reciprocal 
"  advantage  of   the  Company  and  tlie  Na- 

"  bob  Vizier." That  the  character  and 

conduct  of  the  said  Nabob  Vizier  Saadut  Ali 
Cawn  was,  in  letters  from  the  governor  ge- 
neral, and  from  the  governor  general  in 
council  to  the  secret  committee'  aforesaid, 
bearing  date  on  the  said  5th  of  March,  1799 , 
thus  described  :  "  His  talents  and  capacity, 
"  though  moderate,  are  not  mean  ;  his  ha- 
"  bits  of  economy  are  strong,  and  approach- 
"  ing  to  parsimony ;  his  conduct  during  his 
"  residence  at  Benares,  was  reserved  and 
"  correct;  in  all  his  dealings  he  was  fair 
"  and  just;  if  some  moral  defects  are  im- 
"  puted  to  him,  they  are  not  exposed  to 
"  general  observation.  His  conduct  since 
"  his  accession  has  been  dignified  and  con- 
"  ciliatory  ;  and  indeed,  in  all  respects,  re- 
"  gulated  by  the  strictest  propriety ;  and  it 
"  is  with  sincere  pleasure  we  acquaint  you,  ' 
"  that  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed 
"  at  Oude  at  the  time  of  the  governor  ge- 
"  neral's  departure  therefrom,  and  that  there 
"  was  no  ground  whatever  to  apprehend  its 

"  being  disturbed." That  such    and   so 

auspicious  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Oude, 
and  such  its  connection  with  the  East  India 
Company  when  Richard  Colley  Marquis 
Wellesley  arrived  in  India,  and  entered  upon 
his  functions  as  aforesaid  in  the  month  of 
May,  1/()S  ;  that  is  to  say,  three  months 
after  the  date  of  the  treaty  so  happily  con- 
cluded, and  so  strongly  approved  of  as  afore- 
said.  That,   by  an  act  passed  in  the  year 

1784,  being  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty",  it  was  declared 
and  enacted,  that,  •'  Whereas  to  pursue 
"  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  ot  do- 
"  minion  in  India  are  measures  repugnant 
'*  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  policy  of 
"  this  nation. 

To  he  Continued. 
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"  I  hold  previous  questions  very  cheap,  remembering,  as  I  do,  that  my  motion  relative  to  the  19 1.  10s. 
"  bill  was  got  rid  of  by  a  previous  question.  That  motion  did  much  good  ;  and  this  motion  will  do  more 
"  good." — Mr.  Robson's  Speech,  lOih  May,  1806. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Barrack-Office  Abuses. It  will  be 

fresli  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader,  that, 
on  the  l6th  of  May.  Mr.  Robson  moved,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  certain  papers, 
relative  to  Barns,  rented  by  government,  and 
used  as  Barracks,  in  Sandown  Bay  Division 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  By  a  reference  to  the 
histQiy  of  that  proceeding  (in  p.  7/3  of  the 
present  Volume),  it  will  be  seen,  that  this 
motion  was  set  aside  by  a  motion  for  the 
previous  question,  made  by  a  clerk  in  the 
Ordnance  QhHce,  named  Calcraft,  and 
commonly  called,  for  what  reason  1  know 
not,  Colonel  Calcraft ;  that,  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  who  had  sup- 
ported Mr.  Calcraft's  motion,  came  to  the 
House  himself,  and  moved  for  all  the  papers 
Which  Mr.  Robson  had  moved  for:  and  that 
he  did,  indeed,  adopt  the  very  motions  and 
the  very  words  of  Mr.  Robson,  though,  upon 
the  former  day,  he  had .  affected  to  ridicule 
the  manner  of  them,  and  had  represented 
the  matter  of  them  as  extremely  improper. 
The  motions  will  be  found  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  debate,  in  the  page  above  re- 
ferred to  and  in  the  following  ones.  The 
papers  have  been  produced, '  together  with 
another  paper,  which,  for  reasons  by-and-by 
to  be  mentioned,  Lord  Henry  Petty  himself 
moved  for.  Of  these  papers  1  am  now 
about  to  give  the  reader  an  account.  Some 
of  them  I  shall  insert  entire  ;  and  I  venture 
to  presume,  that,  as  giving  the  public  an  in- 
sight into  the  shameful  waste  of  the  public 
money  in  this  department,  they  will  be  re- 
garded as  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  object  of  Mr.  Robson's  motion  was  to 
prove  to  the  parliament,  that  the  barns, 
which  had  been,  and  which  now  are,  rented 
by  government  and  used  as  Barracks,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  had  been  paid  for  at  double 
the  price  that  they  ought  to  have  been  paid 
for ;  and,  indeed,  that  the  price  was  four 
times  as  great  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  He 
confined  himself  to  Sandown  Bay  Division; 
because  to  that  Division  more  particularly 

information   related. The    materials 

for  producing  a  conviction  of  the  great  truth 
1  in  view  were  suggested  to  him  by  the 
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following  facts  that  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge; to  wit;  that,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember last,  the  then  Barrack  Master  of  the 
Sandown  Bay  Division,  whose  name  is  At- 
kins, wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dundas  the  then 
Secretary  at  War,  stating  to  him  that  a  price 
beyond  all  measure  too  high  was  given  for 
the  Barrack-Barns  in  his  division  ;  that,  as  a 
proof  of  the  correctness'  of  this  his  statement, 
he  enclosed  to  the  Secretary,  proposals  from 
Mr.  James  Day  of  Brading,  for  the  building 
of  a  barrack,  capable  of  lodging  as  many 
men  as  could  be  lodged  in  the  five  barns  at 
Brading ;  and  that  the  said  proposed  barrack 
would  be  let  to  government  for  d  220  a  year, 
whereas  the  said  five  barns  (the  mere  shells 
of  them)  cost  the  government  more  than, 
o£  1 ,  100  a  year.  That  the  Secretary  at  War, 
who  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Atkins,  that  this 
exposure  would  subject  him  to  persecution 
if  made  known,  did,  nevertheless,  send  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Atkins  to  the  Barrack-Master 
General ;  that  thereupon  the  Barrack-Mas- 
ter General  sent  the  Assistant  Barrack-Mas- 
ter General  of  the  South  Western  District, 
one  Davies,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  mat- 
ter; that  this  Davies  (who  was  the  very 
t  person  that  had  made  the  contract  for  the 
barns)  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  or 
about  the  Sth  of  January  last ;  that  Davies 
called  before  him,  and  had  long  conferences 
with,  Mr.  Day ;  that  Day's  proposals  were 
not  agreed  to ;  but,  that,  in  a  very  short 
time  afterwards,  to  wit,  in  the  month  of 
March,  the  rent  of  the  barns  in  Sandown 
Eay  division  was  reduced  in  or  alout  the  pro- 
portion of  ONE  HALF;  and,  finally,  which 
I  beseech  the  reader  well  to  note,  that,  in  a 
few  weeks  after  having  produced  this  great 
good,  in  a  few  weeks  after  having  rendered 
this  essential  service  to  the  public,  Mr.  At- 
kins was,  by  General  Fitr.patrick,  TURNED 
OUT  OF  HIS  EMPLOYMENT,  and  left, 
with  a  large  family  dependent  entirely  upon 
him,  to  meet  all  the  calamities  of  poverty 
accompanied  with  as  much  disgrace  as  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  government  to 
throw  upon  him!  Upon  this  information, 
ConUnumcated  by  Mr.  Atkins  to  Mr.  Rob- 
sou,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  an  honest 
and  an  independent  nnai,  because  it  was  his 
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bounden  duty  to  endeavour  to  correct  such 
an  abuse  in  tiic  public  expenditure,  because 
h.e  was  convinced  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  the  only  place  wherein  for  the 
matter  to  be  brought  forward  with  effect ; 
upon  this  information  it  was  that  Mr.  Robson 
proceeded,  in  the  manner  which  the  public 
has  witnessed  with  so  much  satisfaction,  and 
so  much  just  praise,  as  well  with  respect  to 
the  form  as  the  substance  of  the  proceeding. 

The  reader,  thus  put  in  possession  of 

the  origin  and  the  object  of  Mr.  Robson's 
motions,  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  ac- 
company me  in  my  progress  through  the  se- 
quel, to  the  first  stage  of  which  we  are 
brought  by  the  copy  of  Mr.  Atkins's  letter  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  which  was  as  follows  :  "  Not 
<(  being  honoured  ivith  an  audience  on  Mon- 
.  day  or  Tuesday  when  I  presumed  person- 
"  ally  to  solicit  it,  the  duties  of  my  situa- 
"  lion  forbidding  longer  delay,  I  commit  to 
**.  paper  what  I  could  have  wished  in  person 
"  to  communicate.  Enclosed  I  have  the 
"  honour  to  transmit  a  letter  horn  the  late 
"  highly  respected  Secretary  at  War,  a  cre- 
"  dential  by  which,  Sir,  you  can  appreciate 
"  the  credibility  you  can  attach  to  my  state- 
'.'  ment. — Within  the  district  of  Sandown, 
"  where  I  act  as  Barrack  Master,  there  are 
"  twenty  barns,  annually  rented  as  tempo- 
"  rary  barracks,  fitted  up  in  the  interior  at  a 
"  vast  expense  by  government,  and  subject 
"■  to  rents  which  must  be  considered  enor- 
"  mous  when  simply  viewed  as  barns.  The 
"  troops  have  even  occupied  them  reluc- 
"  tantly,  and  have  considered  government 
"  rather  negligent  of  their  comfort  in  ap- 

"  pointing  them    to    such  situations.- 1 

"  am  far  from  implicating  any  gentleman 
"  who  acted  on  the  arrangements,  but  shall 
"  remonstrate  to  you,  Sir;  there  was  a  vast 
"  oversight  from  the  proposals  I  have  the 
".  honour  to  enclose  you.  The  annual 
'!  saving,  Sir,  of  nine  hundred  pounds  and 
t(  four  shillings,  out  of  eleven  hundred  end 
'•'  twenty  pounds,  mast  strike  you  as  consi- 
"  dcrabie  ;  extended  through  a  large  scale, 
"  which  I  can  point  out  as  practicable,  the 
"  aggregate  sum  would  be  vast;  this  saving 
"  oidy  including  five  barns  out  of  twenty  in 
"  my  division.  I  once  presumed,  Sir,  to 
"  solicit  a  removal  when  there  was  a  va- 
•'  cancy  at  Deal,  deeming  it  a  necessary  step 
"  fur  wy  safety,  previous  t\>  disclosure.  In 
*'  full  reliance  of  your  hottour  for  immediate 
"  removal,  I  enforce  the  danger  J  should 
"  incur  hj  my  residence  here,  both,  from- 
••  tlioseaj  wy  own  department  in  this  island, 
'•■  and  Ike  inhabit  tints,  whose  J  daces  tcere 
"  rented  to  so  much  advan'tage.  There  are 
"  other  mutters  which    1    could    humbly 
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"  point  out  for  consideration,  though  the 
"  wise  regulations  of  the  present  Barrack- 
"  Master  General  leaves  but  little  to  act  on. 
"  The  site  on  which  the  enclosed  building 
'  would  be  erected  is  on  a  rising  ground, 
"  the  proprietor  engaging  to  have  it  ready 
"  for  troops  in  six  weeks  if  approved  of." — 
This  letter,  which  was  dated  on  the  2yth  of 
December,  was  sent,  at  once  to  Mr.  Atkins's 
superiors,  as  before-mentioned  ;  and  Mr. 
Atkins  was  not  removed  to  Deal,  notwith- 
standing the  representation  of  his  dangers  ! 
And,  as  this  representation  was  made  in  pri- 
vate ;  as  the  writer  could  not  have  the  least 
notion  of  its  ever  being  made  public ;  as  he 
really  must  have  apprehended  the  dangers  of 
which  he  speaks,  I  leave  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusion  as  to  the  known  disposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Atkins's  superiors. The  per- 
son selected  to  inquire  into  the  matters  men- 
tioned',in  this  letter  was,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, Davies,  the  very  person  who  had 
made  the  contract  for  the  barns.  On  the 
10th  of  January  he  makes,  upon  Day's  pro- 
posals, the  following  report :  "  The  building 
"■  proposed  by  Mr.  Day  is  not  according  to 
'*  the  plan  transmitted  to  the  right  hon.  the 
"  Secretary  at  War ;  Mr.  Day  proposes 
"  simply  to  erect  sheds  of  brick-nogging, 
"  eight  feet  high  to  the  plate,  with  a  fifteen- 
"  foot  span,  capable  in  th«  whole  range  of 
"  containing  384  men,  for  which  shell  he 

"  now  asks  a  rent  of  J.30O  per  annum. 

"  In  this  point  of  view  the  offer  cannot  be 
"  beneficial  to  the  public,  since,  if  it  were 
"  adopted,  it  would  require  the  immediate 
"  expense  of  ,£2,500  to  fit  it  up  in  the 
"  most  slight  and  temporary  manner,  Mr. 
"  Day  declining  to  do  any  thing  to  the 
"  building  than  merely  delivering  it  over 
"  (as  before  observed)  "  a  shell."— The 
"  Barrack  Department  would  then  have  to 
"  provide  for  this  (comparative)  trivial  ac- 
"  accommodation,  chiaanies,  floors,  births,. 
"  arm  racks,  pin  rails,  grates,  windows, 
"  cooking  kitchens,  boilers,  mess  rooms, 
•*  cleaning  sheds,  privies,  guard  house, 
'«  pump  and  well.  This,  without  including 
"  hospital,  officers'  barracks,  stores,  coa 
"  yard,  or  inclosures.  Added  to  which, 
"  from  the  situation  being  a  held,  adjoining 
'*  the  village  of  Brading,  of  a  clay  soil,  the 
"  access  would  soon  be  difficult,  and  roads 
"  necessary. — Reads,  and  forming  a  parade, 
"  will  be  very  expensive.  Experience  ia' 
"  works  of  this  nature  at  die  fcle  of  Wight 
"  give*  me  full  information,  that  material* 
"  for  a  parade  is  here  more  than  commonly 

'<  high."' Upon  this  report,  which  gives* 

us  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  tiic  knowledge 
and  talents  of  the  reporter,  we  must  observe^ 
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that  "  a  shell"  was  all  that  was  wanted  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  barrack-barns,  they 
being  merely  shells,  and  that,  too,  of  hoards 
instead  of  brick ;  that  all  the  additions  here 
mentioned  had  been  supplied  by  government 
in  the  case  of  the  barns  ;  and  that  all  those 
additions  might  have  been  easily  transferred 
from  the  barns  to  the  proposed  barrack,  the 
shell  of  which  would  have  wanted  no  re- 
pairs, whereas  the  shells  of  the  barns  cost 
several  hundreds  a  year  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pair. What  means  were  employed  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Day  to  rise  in  his  demand  from 
o£220  to  .300  a  year,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  say  ;  but,  after  all,  -a  JOO  a  year 
would  certainly  have  been  a  better  bargain 
for  the  public  than  £  1 ,100  a  year  ;  and  how 
comes  it,  that  Davies  should  have  been  the 


man  selected  by  the  Barrack-Master  Gener.  1 
(Hewe't)  to  make  the  inquiry  and  to  nego- 
tiate with  Mr.  Day? But',    though  Mr 

Day's  proposal  was  not  agreed  to,  the  icut  of 
the  hams  was  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 
representation  of  Mr.  Atkins,  as  appears 
from  the  papers  called  for  by  Mr.  Robson, 
and  of  which  papers,  as  relating  to  this 
point,  the  following  is  the  substance.  Hers 
we  have  first  a  description  of  the  buildings 
(for  in  the  papers  other  buildings  are  in- 
cluded) rented  by  government,  and  used  as 
barracks  in  Sandown  Bay  Division ;  next 
we  have  the  owners  names  ;  ne?t  the  time 
when  first  rented ;  next  the  weekly  rent 
paid  PREVIOUS  to  Mr.  Atkins's  represen- 
tation ;  and,  lastly,  the  rent  NOW  paid. 


4  Barns      ------ 

3  Cottages-     -     -     -•    -     - 

1    Barn 

1  Outhouse      -     -     -     -     - 
1  Barn  and  Part  of  a  House 

1  Hut -    - 

2  Barns 

1  Barn - 

]   Barn  and  Part  of  a  House 

I  Barn 

1  Barn -    - 


Thus,  then,  we  see,  that  the  buildings 
which  cost  the  public  401.  l6s.  6d.  a  week 
before  Mr.  Atkins  made  his  representation 
to  the  Secretary  at  War,  now  cost  the  public 
241.  16s.  a  week  5  which,  in  this  trifling 
.Division  alone  makes  a  saving  of  833  1.  6s. 
a  year  .j  and,  observe,  that  this  saving  ought 
to  have  been  made  for  two  years  and  a 
quarter  before  it  began  to  take  place,  and 
that,  therefore,  1,8741.  l6s.  has,  in  this 
little  spot,  and  in  this  article  alone,  been 
squandered  away  !  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  amount  of  the  waste  upon  the 
whole  of  the  millions  that  have  been  paid  by 
the  public  on  account  of  barracks !  And  is 
-it  any  wonder  that  the  resources  of  the  na- 
tion fall  short  of  the  expenditure  ?  Is  it  any 
wonder,  that  tax  upon  tax  is  laid  upon  the 
people;  and  that  still  the  demand  increases 
daily  ? — But,  we  must  not  stop  here.  We 
must  not  suppose,  that  the  rents  are  not  now 
too  high  j  tor,  who  is  there  amongst  us  that 
does  not  know  what  a  barn  is  ?  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  mere  shell  of  a  bam  (to 
be  kept  in  repair  ly  government)  cannot  be 
Worth  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  ?  Who  does 
not  know  that  a  common  barn  is  not  worth, 
ija  the  fee  simple,,  a  hundred  pounds  ?  Who 


Smith      -    - 

November,  1803 

Ward      -     - 

Ditto    <•    - 

White     -    - 

Ditto     -     - 

Porter      -     - 

December,   1803 

Cooper    -     - 

Ditto     -     - 

Wimbledon  •• 
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does  not  know,  that,  at  the  place  we  are 
speaking  of,  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  toge- 
ther with  barns,  out-houses,  and  farm-lipuse, 
do  not  let  for  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  ? 
And,  is  it  not  monstrous,  then ;  is  it  not 
enough  to  sting  us  to  madness,  to  know,  that 
the  mere,  shell. of  one  of  these  barns  should 
how  cost  us  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
that  it  should,  for  more  than  two  years  past, 
have  cost  us  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  ? 
Let  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
rent  of  these  farms;  and,  my  life  on  it,  it 
will  be  found  from  the  tax-gatherers  books, 
that  the  rent  of  the  whole  farms  is  not  equal 
to  the  rent  that  the  public  even  ?io?a  pays  for 
the  barns  and  out-houses.  Is  not  this,  then, 
a  fit  subject  for  inquiry?  Is  it  not  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  parliamentary  inquiry?  For  instant 
inquiry  ?  For  inquiry  not  to  be  left  to  Boards 
of  Commissioners  ?  And,  have  not  the  pub- 
lic good  reason  to  thank  Mb.  Hob  son,  who, 
in  spite  of  Mb.  Calcbafts'  previous  que;- 
tion,  has  brought  about  this  most  useful  ex- 

? But,  while  Davies  and  all  tUtt 

concerned  in  the  renting  of 
these  buildings,  are  to  this  hour  in  their 
places,  what  is  become  of  Mr.  Atkins,  whose 
representation  to  the  Secretary  at  War  pro- 


posure 

other  persons 
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duced  the  great  saving  above-stated  ?  This 
unfortunate  man,  with  a  wife  and  several 
small  children,  is  now  in  the  deepest  distress 
in  London,  having  scarcely  any  means  of 
procuring  even  the  necessaries  of  life !  He 
was  dismissed,  as  was  before  observed,  BY 
GENERAL  FITZPATRICK,  in  the  month 
of  February  last ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  few 
weeks  after  he  had  made  a  representation  in 
consequence  of  which  8331.  6s.  a  year  had, 
even  upon  the  present  scale  (which  is  still 
much  too  high)  been  saved  to  the  public ; 
aid,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  General 
Fitzpfltrick  had  in  his  office,  all  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  saving,  and  this  highly 
meritorious  act  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Atkins. 
Of  the  effect  of  a  disclosure  of  these  facts 
Lord  Henry  Petty  6eems  to  have  been 
aware  before  he  came  down  to  the  House 
to  move  for  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Robson's 
motions  ;  and,  being  thus  aware,  he  moved, 
quite  gratuitously,  for  a  document  relating  to 
the  misconduct  of  Mr.  Atkins.  That  docu- 
ment, as  constituting  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Atkins's  dismission,  has  been  produced,  and 
is  now  before  me.  And,  the  first  impres- 
sion that  it  made  upon  my  mind,  was,  that 
of  wonder  at  Lord  Henry  Petty's  having  thus 
given  to  this  poor  defenceless  man  so  cruel 
a  blow.  I  am  sure  the  act  never  originated 
in  his  own  pure  mind.  I  am  sure  of  it.  It 
were  to  slander  human  nature  to  suppose 
that  his  lordship  could  have  so  acted  from 
his  own  inclination;  and,  therefore,  I  do 
most  sincerely  acquit  him  of  it.  This  do- 
cument, upon  which  I  will  fully  remark 
by-and-by,  is  an  affidavit  made  to  show,  that 
Mr.  Atkins  himself  was  a  peculator;  that 
he  wanted  to  borrow  money,  and  that  he 
actually  did  receive  presents,  from  one  of 
the  barn-owners.  But,  first  let  us  see  the 
several  letters  relating  to  his  dismission, 
whence  it  will  appear,  that  he  was  accused 
in  the  dark  ;  that  he  was  dismissed  without 
being  confronted  with  his  accusers  before  a 
competent  tribunal  ;  that,  when  he  request- 
ed to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  docu- 
ments, upon  which  he  had  been  dismissed, 
the  request  was  refused  him  ;  and  that,  the 
first  sight  he  has  ever  obtained  of  these  do- 
cuments, has  been  in  a  paper  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  printed  for  the  use 
of  its  members,  a  channel  through  which 
they  must,  according  to  established  custom, 
naturally  find  their  way  to  the  public  ! 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Sec.  at  War  to  the 
Barrack  Master  General;  dated  War-Oj- 
Jice,   \5th  Feb.  1S00*. 

Sir  ; — Having  duly  considered   the  se- 
\  ore)  papers  received  in  your  letter  of  the 


6th  instant,  respecting  Mr.  Atkins's  conduct 
as  a  Barrack  Master,  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
determine  upon  the  evident  impropriety  of 
his  being  any  further  employed  at  Sandown 
Barracks  j  and  I  shall  accordingly  submit  to 
His  Majesty  the  name  of  another  officer  for 
that  situation.  You  will  be  pleased  to  com- 
municate   this   letter  to  Mr.  Atkins. 

(Signed)  R.  Fitzpatrick. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Deputy  Barrack 
Master  General,  to  the  Chief  Barrack 
Master  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  dated,  Bar- 
rack Office,  \QlhFeb.  1806. 

Sir  ; — I  am  directed  by  the  Barrack 
Master  General  to  transmit  to  you,  the  en- 
closed copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Sec.  at  War, 
respecting  Mr.  Atkins,  Barrack  Master  of 
Sandown,  and  to  desire  you  will  immediate- 
ly communicate  the  same  to  him,  and  direct 
him  to  prepare  to  deliver  up  the  barracks, 
and  stores,  now  under  his  charge,  to  the 
person  who  may  be  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  You  will  also  direct  him  to  prepare 
for  closing  his  accounts  with  this  office,  as 
Barrack  Master  at  Sandown,  to  the  period, 
when  the  transfer  of  the  barracks  shall  be 
made.— (Signed)  P.  Carey,  Dty.  B.  M.  Gl. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Atkins,  to  the 
Secretary  at  War,  dated  Feb.  lid,  1806. 
Sir 3— l  have  this  day  the  honor  to  re- 
ceive, through  Captain  Bygrave,  your  order 
communicated  to  the  Barrack  Master  Gene- 
ral ;  with  respect  for  your  decision,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  appeal  to  your  liberality,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  those  charges  preferred 
against  me ;  and  to  permit  me  to  stand  a 
fair  and  candid  trial.  Unconscious  that  cul- 
pability could  he  attached  to  my  pointing 
out  situations  where  vast  savings  might  have 
been  made  to  Government,  I  stepped,  per- 
haps, beyond  the  line  of  my  duty,  not  aware 
of  the  consequence.    (Signed)  B.W.Atkins. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
at  War,  to  Mr.  Atkins,  dated,  War  Of- 
fice, 27th  Feb.  1806. 

Sir  ; — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
22d  instant,  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you, 
that  you  were  discharged  from  His  Majesty's 
service  in  consequence  of  misconduct  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duties  as  Barrack  Master, 
and  not  as  you  erroneously  conceive,  from 
any  statement  you  may  have  given  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  barracks  hired  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight..— (Signed)  F.  Moore. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Deputy  Barrack 
Master  General  to  Mr.  Atkins,  dated, 
Barrack  Office,  28/A  Felt,  1806. 
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Sir  ; — I  am  directed  by  the  Barrack 
Master  General  to  acquaint  you,  in  answer 
to  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  that  your 
application  for  the  papers  therein  alluded  to, 
should  be  made  to  His  Majesty's  Secretary 
at  War,  to  wftom  they  were  transmitted  for 
his  consideration  and  decision  thereupon. — 
(Signed)  P  Carey,  D.  B.  M. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Atkins,  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  Mary  la  bonne, 
gth  March,  1S06. 

Sir  ; — I  am  directed  by  the  Barrack 
Master  General  to  apply  to  you  for  the  pa- 
pers containing  the  charges  preferred  against 
me,  and  submitted  to  you  for  your  consi- 
deration and  decision. —  (SignedJ  B.  \V. 
Atkins. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Deputy  Secratary 
at  War,  to  Mr.  Atkins,  dated,   War  Of- 
fice,  12th  March,   1806'. 

Sir  ; — In  answer  to  your  letter. of  this 
day's  date,  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you, 
that  the  practice  of  office  precludes  the  Se- 
cietary  at  War  from  complying  with  your 
request. — (SignedJ  F.  Moore. 

These  letters  speak  for  themselves.  But, 
does  not  the  reader  think,  that  Lord  Henry 
Petty  should  have  called  for  these,  as  well 
as  for  the  document  of  evidence  against  Mr. 
Atkins  ?  Let  us,  however,  first  see  what 
this  document  is,  and  then  take  a  view  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  brought 
forward,  examine  into  the  probability  of  its 
truth,  and  inquire  what  were  the  objects  it 
was  intended  to  answer. 

Declaration,  upon  oath,  of  William  Ward, 
m<  i  e  on  the  18th  of  January,  1806,  be~ 

o.  (  H.  Woisley  tiolvies,  Esa. 
* '  About  the  time  of  Michaelmas  1804, 

Mi .  B.  W.  Atkins  called  at  my  house  at 
*'  Bigbury. — I  not  being  at  home,  he  said 
\e  to  my  wife  that  he  wished  to  see  me  on 
<c  some  very  particular  business  the  next 
"  morning  early.  Agreeable  to  his  request 
c*  I  waited  on  him  ;  lie  then  produced  a  let- 
"  ter  and  shewed  me,  which  he  said  he 
'f  received  from  the  Brrrack-master  Gene- 
"  ral,  the  contents  of  which  he  said  was, 
"  that  he  was  to  give  up  such  barns  and  pre- 
"  mises,  let  as  temporary  barracks,  as  were 
<l  most  ill  convenient.  The  answer  I  made 
'*■  him  was  this — Sir,  I  hope  you  will  con- 
"  tinue  to  keep  on  my  barn,  you  very  well 
"'know I  have  a  large  family — I  have  lately 
"  sustained  great  losses.  His  reply  was, 
'•'  Ward,  I  will;  but  at  the  same  time  you 
"  must  remember  me.     I  told  him  I  would 
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"  da  all  that  was  in   my  perwferto  serve  him- 
"  if  he  would  keep  my  barn.     He  said  that 
"  he  then  stood  in  need  of  the  loan  of  20l., 
"  and  would  give  me  his  note  of  hand,   and 
"  interest,    for  the  same.     I  told  him  it  was 
"  not  in  my   power  at  present,  having  no 
"  money   to   spare.     He  answered  that  I 
"  was  not  to  talk  of  that,  for  he  would  give 
"  me  an  order  to  draw  part  of  my  rent.     I 
"  then  said  I  could  not  think  of  doing  that, 
"  because  when  the  money  was  due  it  knew 
"  its  way  altogether,  but  if  I  could  get  the 
"  20l.  I  would  bring  it  to  him  in  the  course 
"  of  the  day.      He  says,   do  Ward. — I'll 
"  put  every  thing  in  your  way  that  lays  in 
"  my  power  to  continue  your   barn;  but  it 
"  was  not  in  my  power  to  get  the  money, 
"  and  so,  of  course,  I  could  not  give  it  him. 
"  Some  time  in   the  month  of  May  1805, 
"  he  met  me  in  the   road  near  my  house, 
"  and  desired  me  to  give  him  my  bill  for  the 
"  rent  of  my  barn. — I   said,  Sir,  I  have  a 
"  little  bill  for  carting,   I  would  wish  to 
"  know  if  I  am  to  send  that  bill  at  the  same 
<f  time.     His  answer  was,  that  I  could  not 
"  think  of  having  any  thing  for  carting,  for 
'*  says  he,   you  must  give  me  that.     I  di- 
"  rectly  asked  him  if  Mr.  Smith  gave  him 
"  the  money  that  he  got  for  cartage.     H« 
"  replied,  no;    but  mind  that  I  pay  you  a 
"  great  deal  of  money  in  a  year.     I  said, 
"  you  do,    Sir;  but  if  you  did  not  do  it 
"  some  other  person  would.     The  answer 
"  he  made  me  was  this, — Depend  on  it  that 
"  the  great  expenses  of  getting  the  stores  in 
"  and  out  will  be  the  consequence  of  your 
"  barn  being  thrown  up.     I  told  him  that  if 
"  it  was  a  general  thing  I    should  not  be 
"  worse  ftff  than  the  others,  for  considering 
"  the  payment  of  property  tax,  and  your  re- 
"  peated  requests  for  fees,  which  is  as  fol- 
"  lows,  corn,    hay,    hogs,    geese,    ducks, 
"  fowls,'  and  many  other  things  too  tedious 
"  to  mention    (in   this    declaration   of  his 
"  conduct)  and  the  ill-conveniency  of  hav- 
"  ing  soldiers,  I  think  I  might  nearly  be  as 
cc  well  without  letting  the  barn  as  with  it. 
'•'  He  says,   consider    Ward,   it  is  a  great 
"  deal    of   money — to-morrow    I    have  a 
"  Major  coming  to  dine  with  me, — now  if 
"  you  will  give  me  a  fat  lamb,  depend  on  it 
"  I  will  continue  keeping  your  barn.     I  told 
"  him  my  lambs  were  all  stock  lambs,  or 
"  breeders ;  he  then  requested  me  to   send 
"  him  a  roasting  pig. — I  told  him  I  had  no 
"  pigs  fit  for  roasting.      He  said,  he  saw 
"  some  capital  pigs  in  my  yard.     I  told  him 
"  that  business  would  not  permit  me  to  send 
"  him  a  pig,  but  if  he  would  send  for  one, 
"  (such  as  they  were)  he  might  have  it ;  ac- 
'•'  coi'dinj,ly  he  did  send  for  one,  and  had  it. 
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'•'  The  ensuing  'Chrismas  when  I  went  to 

,f  get  my  draft  for  my  rent  due  at  Midsum- 

"  mer,  I  spoke  to  him  concerning  the  bill 

"  of  cartage.     He  says,   Ward,    I  will  call 

"  on  you  some  other  day  ;    the  3d  of  Jan- 

"  uary,    ISOO,  he  called  at  my  house,  and 

"  took  me  to  a  private  room. — He  told  me 

"  he  called  respecting  the  carting,  and  said, 

"  Ward, — Mr.  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Kent  have 

"  carted  as  well  as  you,  and  they  have  given 

'•'  me  their  cartage  money,    and  I  hope  you 

*'  will  do  the  same.     I  instantly   told  him 

"  that  I  could  not  afford  it;  he   answered, 

-e  you  know  1  have  been  your  friend  : — you 

"  know  1  havs  been  imprisoned,  and  very 

"  heavy   expenses  attended   it.     I  said,   it 

"'  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  myself 

"  from  the  same  place  ;  then,  he  said,  we 

"  must  go  halves   in  it. — I  told  him  again, 

■■   1  could  not  afford  it,  but,  as  Mr.  Harvey 

■•  and  Mr.  Ken'  h,s  given  you  their  money 

1  I  will  give  you  the  money  for  one  journey 

•'  of  cartage.     He  told  me  I  must  give  him 

_    nee  more  told  him  I   could  not 

..  it      He  then  asked  me  where  my 

mp  was  for  the  receipt,  I  immediately 

i  e  it  him  ;  he  told  me  to  write  the  re- 

"  ceipt  in  full,  which  was  5\.  5s.     I  said  I 

if  would  be  glad  if  he  would  write  me  a 

*c  copy  on  a  piece   of  blank  paper;  I  in- 

"  stautly  wrote  the  receipt ;    he  took  it,  and 

'*  gave  me  3  /.  I  told  him  it  was  not  enough, 

"  he  said  he  owed  me  three  shillings  more  ; 

"  1  answered  him  in  this  manner,  damn  the 

"  three  shillings^  let  it  go  with  the  rest.     I 

,c  finding  not  only  myself  but  my   family 

"  greatly  injured   by  the  conduct  of  this 

"  man,  I  am  compelled  to  make  this.decla- 

"  ration." — ('-Signed)  Wm.  Wakd. 

Letter  from  Ward  to  Davies,  enclosing  the 
above  Declaration. 

"  Sir; — I  send  you  this,  not  knowing 
n  where  to  apply  for  redress,  until  I  hmra 
"  there  was  a  gentleman  come  to  the  Isle  that 
"  were  over  him,  Mr.  Atkins  saying  there 
u  were  no  person  over  him  here  ;  but  if  you 
"  are,  Sir,  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  do  me 
**  justice. — If  you  disbelieve  any  thing  I 
"  say,'  Sir,  H.  Hulmes  will  give  me  a  cha- 

"  vacter. 1    am,     Sir,     your     obedient 

"  Servant,  (Signed)  Wm.  Wakd. 

These  are  the  papers  which  Lord  Henry 
Petty  has  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And,  why  did  he  do  so  ?  What 
connection  have  these  papers  with  the  abuse 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  com- 
plained of  by  Mr.  Robson  ?  Mr.  Robson 
said  nothing  about  Mr.  Atkins's  character. 
The  nature  of  the  facts  did  not  at  all  depend 
upon  that  character^  and  cannot  now  possi- 
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bly  be  altered  by   it  ?     Why,  then,  were 
these  papers  gratuitously  called  for  by  Lord 

Henry  Petty  ? Leaving  these   questions 

to  be  answered  by  any  one  that  is  able  to 
answer  them,  let  us  now  examine  a  little  in- 
to the  nature   of  this  evidence  against  Mr, 
Atkins.     First  there  is  but  one  witness.  And 
what  is  that  witness?     He  is  a  barn-owner , 
and,  observe,  that  it  was  his  interest  to  dis- 
credit and  to  ruin  Mr.  Atkins ;  because,,  if 
Mr.  Atkins's  report  to  the  War-Office   pro- 
duced the  desired  effect,  he,  Ward,  would 
be  deprived  of  the  2181.   8s.  a  year,    which 
he  was  then  receiving  for  the  shells  of  a  barn 
and  an  out-house,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
foregoing  list  of  rents  ;  and  from  this  it  will 
appear,  that  this  man  has  actually  lost  about 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  rent,  in  conse-  • 
quence    of  Mr.   Atkins's  report.     Circum- 
stances   under  which  a  witness  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  biassed,  and  less  likely  to 
speak  the   truth,  it  is  quite  impossible   to 
conceive!     Then,  as  to  the   facts   stated    in 
this  declaration  of  Ward,  we  perceive  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  belong  to  periods 
of  time  long  prior  to  the  date  of  the  decla- 
ration, so  far  back  as  Michaelmas  1804  and 
May  ]  605.    Hew  came  Ward  never  to  have 
made   the  declaration   before?     For,    as  to 
the  reason  given   in   the  letter   to  Davies 
(which  is  a  tort  of  Postscript  to  the  declara- 
tion), who  does  not  perceive,  that  this  is  a 
mere  after- th on s*Ii1  '?     Who,   in  fact,  does 
not,   without  any  positive  information,  per- 
ceive,   that  it  must  have   been  suggested  to 
Ward,   after  the  reading  of  his  declaration, 
by  some  person  who  foresaw  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  lateness  of  his 
complaint?     Who,    indeed,     is   there  fiiat 
will  not  see  clearly  through  the  disguise  of 
Ward's  simplicity  of  style,  and  that  will  not 
be  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the  whole  was  sug- 
gested to  Ward,  For  the  sole  purpose  of 
discrediting     and     ruining    of    Mr.      At- 
kins,   in    order   to  prevent   the   reform  of 
the  abuses  from  taking  place  ?     Ward  pre- 
tends, in  his  letter  to  Davies,  that  he  has 
made  his  complaint  now,  because  there  is  a 
superior  of  Mr.    Atkins   come  to  the  Island. 
Not  only  however,  had  there  been  superiors 
of  Mr.   Atkins  frequently  visiting  the  Is-» 
land    during    the   time    that  had    elapsed, 
but  there  had  been,  as  Ward  well  knew, 
a  superior  Barrack- Master,  Mr.  Bygrave, 
constantly  residing  in  the  Island;  and  yet 
he  never  made  his  complaint  before  !     Mr. 
.Atkins  does,  I  am  informed,  aver  the  facts 
to  be  false,  and   is  preparing  counter  affi- 
davits ;  but,  first  observing,  that,  whether 
true  or  false,  these  facts  can  never  be  con- 
strued into  a  justification  of  those  who  made 
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the  contract  for  the  barns, '  we   will  for 
argument's  sake,  and  merely  for  argument's 
sake,  admit  the  facts  as  stated  by  Ward,  to 
be  true;  and  then  the  amount  of  them  is 
this:    1st,  that  Atkins  promised  Ward,  that, 
if  he  would  lend  him  201.  he  would  do  every 
thing   in   his  power  to  cause  the  barn   of 
Ward  still  to  be  rented  by  government : 
2dly,  that  Atkins   made  frequent  requests 
to   Ward   for  presents  of  corn,  hay,  hogs, 
geese,  ducks  and  fowls,  but  it  is  not  stated 
that  he  ever  actually  obtained  any  thing  but 
one  pig  :  and  3dly,  that,  in  the  payment  of 
Ward   for  cartage  done    for    government, 
Mr.    Atkins    did    actually  pocket    21.    5s. 
These  facts,  if  true,  as  for  argument's  sake, 
we  admit  them   to  be,  manifest  a  low,  if 
not  corrupt,  mind,  and  cannot  be  justified 
upon  the   ground  of  any  necessities  growing 
out  of  Mr.  Atkins's  poverty  :  but  still,  they 
were  not  of  a  magnitude  to  defy   the  powers 
of  forgiveness,  especially  when  we  recollect, 
that  the  knowledge  of  them  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Barrack-Master  (Hewett)  and 
to    the  Secretary  at    War   (Fitz Patrick) 
after  both  of  them  were  in  possession  of  that 
repor'    of    Mr.    Atkins,    by  the   means  of 
which   report  he  had  produced  a  saving  to 
the  public  of  8331.  l6s.  a  year,  and    had, 
by   the   same  act,  famished  them  with  the 
information  whereby  a   great   and  general 
saving  of  die  public  money  might  be  made. 
This  meritorious  act ;  this  great  public  ser- 
vice ;  this  rare  instance  of  an  endeavour  to 
save  the  public  mouey  ;  this,  one  would  have 
thought,  might  have  weighed  something  in 
favour  of    Mr.  Atkins,    who,    though  we 
should,    for  argument's  sake,  allow  him  to 
have  been  touched  with  the  contamination, 
might,  without  any  very  glaring  violation  of 
moral    principles,    have  been   admitted    to 
pardon  for  the  sake  of  the  discovery  he  had 
made   with  respect  to  th'e  enormous  waste 
before  described.     Statute  upon  statute  have 
we,  not  only  for  pardoning,  but  for   RE- 
WARDING participators  in  defrauding  the 
revenue.      Man  is  invited  by  law  to  inform 
against  man  ;  friend  against  friend  ;  brother 
against  brother,  in  whatever   relates  to  the 
prevention  of  money  being  raised  upon  die 
people;  for   every  informer  of  this  descrip- 
tion an  ample  indemnification  is  provided  : 
what  is  the  fate  of  those  who  endeavour  to 
prevent  frauds  in  the   expenditure  of  that 
money  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  Mr. 
Atkins's  present  situation.     But,  supposing, 
that,  in  the  pure  and  unadulterated  mind  of 
GENERAL    FITZ  PATRICK,    no    public 
merit  could  at  all  operate  as  a  set  off  against 
moral  guilt,  however  trifling  in  its   magni- 
tude; supposing  the   virtue   of   the   Right 
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Honourable  General  to  be  of  that  rigid,  that 
Spartan-like,  character,  that  rejects  all  com- 
promises, that  admits  of  no  STATUTE  OF 
LIMITATIONS,  but  that  stands  straight 
onward  towards  the  end  of  abstract  justice, 
and  at  last  inflicts  it  with  an  unshaken  hand, 
and  without  any  even  the  smallest  allowance 
for  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  however 
small  the  offence  and  however  great  the 
temptation  ;  supposing  all  this,  still,  where 
are  we  to  look  for  the  motive  of  refusing  Mr. 
Atkins  a  sight  of  the  documents  upon  which 
he  had  been  dismissed  and  ruined,  and  which 
dismission  had  plunged  his  wife  and  children, 
into  misery ;  into  an  absolute  want  of  the 

necessaries  of  life  ? It  will   have   been 

observed,    that  the  report   of  Mr.   Atkins 
was  made  in  December  last;  that  the  inquiry 
into  his  conduct  as  a  Barrack-Master  (made 
by  tthe  man  who  had  contracted  for  the 
barns)  took   place  in   January  ;    and  that, 
upon  the  documents  which  were  the  result 
of  this  inquiry,  Mr.    Atkins   was   dimissed 
by  the  Spartan   General   in  the  month   of 
February.     Now,  the  reader  will  doubtless 
ask,  not  only  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  this 
inquiry  into  Mr.  Atkins's  conduct  was  never, 
made    before,  but,    how  it  came  to  appear 
necessary  to  make  it  after,  and,  that,  too, 
immediately  after,  Mr,  Atkins  m2de  an  en- 
deavour to  save  the  public  money  ?    Davies 
is  sent  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Atkins's  proposal  to  sae  the  public 
money  ;  and  he  report's ;  what  ?     Not  that 
he   has   found  out  any  means  of  saving  the 
public  money;    but  that  Mr.  Atkins   has 
received  presents  from  one   of   the  barn- 
owners  !     He  does  not  appear  to  have  paid 
the   least  attention  to  the  means  of  saving 
the  public  money ;  he  does  nothing  towards 
the  reducing  the  rent  of  the  barns  ;  the  old 
enormous  rent  is  continued  on  for  ten  iveehs 
afterwards,  and  until  Mr.  Atkins  is  found 
to  have  come  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
parliament  and  the  press ;    and,    in  short. 
Davies  seems  to  have  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion  to    any   thing  but    the   obtaining  of 
Ward's  affidavit,  and  he  says,  in  his  letter 
to  the    Barrack-Master   General    CHewett) 
that  "  the  enclosed  papers"  [which  are  not 
furnished]   "  I  could  not  attend  to  whilst  I 
"  was  so  extremely  employed  in  the  business 
"  of  the  affidavit,  and  my  absence  at  the 
"  out-posts."     Whence  such  great  anxiety 
upon   this  sole  point  ?     Whence  the  eager-    , 
ness  to  find   grounds   of  accusation  against 
Mr.  Atkins,  whom,  before  his  endeavour  to 
save  the  public  money,  it  was  never  thought 
necessary  to  accuse  ?      Can     this  anxiety, 
can  it,  in  the  mind  of  any  man  of  commuiv 
sense,  be  attributed  to  auy  but  one  moti  •■ 
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And  is  it  necessary  that  motive  to  describe  r 
— —Mr.  Atkins  is  an  example,  a  dreadful 
warnine,  to  those  public  officers  who  may,  in 
future/be  animated  with  the  desire  of  saving 
the  public  money !  And  yet,  oh,  cruel 
disa]  pnintmentand  mortification!  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Grey,  and  Lord 
Henry  Petty  are  in  power  !  The  men  I 
wished  to  see  in  power,  are  in  power,  and 
yet  has  this  thing  taken  place  ;  find  yet  is 
there  no  appearance  of  approaching  redress 
either  for  the  public  or  for  the  unfortunate 
man,    who   has  ventured   to  endeavour   to 

save    its    money  ! Do   the   gentlemen, 

whom  I  have  just  named,  thmk  that  this  is 
the  way  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  devotion 
to  their  country  and  its  government  ?  Do 
they  think,  that  we  are  blind  and  deaf  to 
all  facts  such  as  are  here  brought  to  light  and 
as  are  bringing  to  light  every  day  and  every 
hour,  While,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  told 
that,  cost  what  sacrifice  and  what  suffering 
it  will,  "  taxes  must  be  raised?"  Do  they 
think  we  are  dead  to  all  sense  of  right  and 
of  wTjng;  that  we  can  no  longer  distinguish 
between  justice  and  injustice  ;  between 
ease  and  oppression  ;  between  freedom  and 
slavery  ?  No :  such  is  not  their,  opinion 
yet  j  and,  in  the  confident  hope  that  it  never 
will,  I  beseech  them  to  betake  themselves, 
while  time  is  at  their  command,  to  a  line  of 
conduct  that  shall  convince  us,  that  they 
yet  intend  to  save  us  from  the  last  stage  of 
misery  and  degradation  •  and,  I  do  ear- 
nestly hope,  that,  as  a  proof  of  this  their 
intention,  they  will  enter  upon  a  gene- 
ral, a  full,  and  an  open  inquiry  into  the 
abvv.es  in  the  Barrack  Department  ;  that 
they  will,  'ere  they  suffer  tlie  House  of 
Commons  to  separate,  ii^ke  measures  for  an 
immediate  reform  ;  that  they  will  proclaim 
great  encouragement  to  all  those  who  shall 
therein  be  willing  to  assist  them  ;  and  that, 
as  a  beginning  in  the  good  work,  they  will 
re  instate  the  oppressed  man,  whose  dis- 
coveries have  led  to  the  public  8&cussion  of 
the  subject.  They  arc  not  yet  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  this  man. 
There  is  yet  time  for  them  to  save  him  and 
his  distressed  family.  In  stretching  out 
their  powerful  hand  to  preserve  him,  they 
will  do  an  act  worthy  ot  great  minds  ;  and 
I  conjure  them  not  to  be  therefrom  deterred 
by  that  false  pride,  which  would  suggest 
the  idea  of  their  acting  under  the  impfessioh 
of  fear;  for,  to  feu*  to  do  wrong,  to  fear 
not  to  do  right,  is  a  mark  of  a  great  and  not 
of  a  little  mind.  By  some  h:md  or  other 
t  lis  man  and  his  sinking  family  bnght  to  be 
raised  and  protected  :  if  the  gbvcrnnient  do 
it  not,  the  public,  in  whu.-,e  behalf  ho  has 
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suffered,  ought  to  do  it  ■  but,  my  hope  is, 
that  this  distinction  of  feeling  in  the  govern- 
ment and  in  the  public  will  never  exist,  and 
that  the  appearance  of  it  will,  upon  this 
occasion,  be  rendered  impossible  by  the 
conduct  of  the  government  itself.  As  to 
the  fact  of  his  distress,  they  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  affect  ignorance.  They  will  read  what 
I  have  here  written,  and  when  I  tell  them, 
that  I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  I 
know  they  will  believe  me.  That  he  may 
have  committed  faults,  I  am  by  no  means 
disposed  to  deny  •  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
liability  of  us  all  to  commit  faults,  what, 
let  me  ask,  would  be  tile  fate  of  public 
officers  in  general,  were  they,  for  offences 
such  as  have  been  alledged  against  Mr. 
Atkins,  to  be  punished  as  Mr.  Atkins  has 
been  ?  What  would  be,  nay,  what  must 
be,  the  consequence,  if  we  take,  as  we  are 
justified  in  taking,  the  decision  against  Mr. 
Atkins  as  a  precedeut  for  deciding  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  all  other  persons  in 
places  of  public  trust  ? 

The  length  of  the  foregoing  article,  toge- 
ther with  my  desiie  to  draw  towards  it  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  public,  prevent 
me  from  entering  at  present,  upon  any  other 
subject.  I  therefore  postpone  some  remarks 
that  were  prepared,  upon  the  situation  of  the 
Continent  •  upon  the  American  Intercourse 
Bill;  upon  the  progress  of  Mr.  Windham's 
Military  Plans ;  upon  the  Brewing  Taj;  -upon 
the  Somersetshire  Election  •  upon  the  Honi- 
ton  Election,  and  the  excellent  example  given 
in  the  declaration  of  Lord  Cochrane  ;  a  nd 
finally,  upon  the  proceedings  relative  to  Lord 
Wellesiey,  an  impartial  account  of  which 
proceedings  it  is  my  intention  to  place  upon 
record,  continuing  on  from  the  Oude  Charge 
(which  is  concluded  in  the  subsequent  sheet), 
and  embracing  every  thing  material  which 
shall  occm  for  his  Lordship  as  well  as  against 
him,  this  being  the  only  way  to  promote  a 
just  and  useful  decision  in  the  mind  of  the 

public. To  all  these  topics,  though  every 

one  of  them  is  highly  important,  I  have  pre- 
ferred that  of  the  Barrack  Abuses  ■  and  my 
reason  is  this,  that  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that 
the  fate  of  the  government  of  England,  and 
of  England  herself,  as  an  independent  na- 
tion, turns  solely  upon  what  shall  be  done 
with  regard  to  taxation,  and  that  this  turns 
upon  what  -hall  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
•bailing  <  f  public  money;  for,  as  to  further 
great  impositions,  without  the  qse  of  a  force 
t'n..t  would  not  leave  lis  even  the  semblance 
of  freedom,  they  appear  to  me  utterly  im- 
practi 

In  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  Number 
will  be- found  the  XI  th  ieitcr  froo,)  mj  COX* 
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respondent  upon  the  Reform  of  Financial 
Abuses;  also  a  letter  upon  the  proposed 
Commission  of  Accounts  ;  another  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Assessed  Taxes ;  one  upon 
the  National  Defence;  one  upon  the  Income 
Tax;  one  upon  the  Brewing  Tax;  and  one 
upon  the  Non-Residence  of  the  Clergy,  my 
reasons  for  not  agreeing,  as  to  all  points, 
with  the  writer  of  which,  I  shall  state  upon 
a  future  occasion,  for,  indeed,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that  ever  enga- 
ged public  attention 

The  next  Number  (owing  to  an  omission 
of  a  sheet  last  week)  will  also  contain  two 
sheets  ;  and,  being  the  last  of  the  Volume, 
will  carry  to  the  readers  the  Tables  of  Con- 
tents, Indexes,  &e.  but,  it  will  be  observed, 
^hat  the  volume  will,  as  usual,  contain  only 
33  sheets. 

Imitated  from  the  Greek  Epigram, 

AvOfO  $0V0)  (TxSgOV  TTXget,    T£(%10V  OTTVCOOvIl 

t$vklo{  exintcra.  $cz7t  X«fa7nv  ovxg ,  x.t.A. 

A  cut-throat  sleeping  near  a  wall 

Beheld  Serapis  in  his  dream, 
"Who  cried,  Get  hence  !  'tis  going  to  fall — 

He  rose,  he  fled,  and  down  it  came. 

Proud  of  th'escape,  Why  sure,  quoth  he, 

I'm  after  all  an  honest  fellow : 
The  gods  take  wond'rous  care  of  me  ; 

Ay,  they  forgive  a  peccadillo. 

Next  night  the  God  return'd  and  said, 
You  did  not  take  my  warning  right ; 

Rogue,  shall  I  see  you  knock'd  o'the  head  ? 
No,  no,  you  won't  come  off  so  light. 

So —  'scapes,   and  we  allow, 

That  Heav'n  this  weak  assault  has  baffled, 

Who  saves  him  from  the  Pillory  now, 
To  <ro  hereafter  on  the  Scaffold. 


ARTHUR  YOUNG  ON  NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

.  Sir  ; When  political  enemies,  holding 

opposite  principles  of  government,  coalesce 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  power  and 
emoluments  of  the  state,  the  propriety  of 
guch  conduct,  to  say  the  least,  must  be  mat- 
ter of  doubt ;  but  when  opponent  writers, 
whose  warfare  has  been  vehement,  arrive  in 
the  discussion  of  any  fundamental  part  of  the 
constitution  at  precisely  the  same  result,  our 
grounds  of  belief  and  conviction  must  be  un- 
commonly strong.  In  politics,  Major  Cart- 
wright  and  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  were,  as  po- 
litical writers,  particularly  hostile,  and  we 
cannot  suppose,  if  we  now  find  them  agree, 
that  such  agreement  can  have  any  other 
cause  than  a  full  conviction  on  the  point  in 
question  common  to  both.  As  you,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  have  very  much  contributed  i0- 
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wards  diffusing  the  opinions  of  the  Major 
on  the  subject  of  our  national  defence,  I 
have  thought  you  would  be  pleased  to  find 
the  same  opinions  now  maintained,  and  for- 
cibly expressed,  by  the  warmest  of  his  for- 
mer adversaries.  I,  therefore,  send  you  the 
Monthly  Magazine  of  this  present  June,  in 
which  you  will  find  a  well  written  letter  of 
Mr.  Young,  on  the  subject  alluded  to,  by 
the  republication  of  which,  in  your  excellent 
paper,  I  think  you  will  render  an  essential 

service  to  the  public. Saxe. — June  21, 

1806. 

TO     THE     EDITOR     OF    THE     MONTHLY     MA- 
GAZINE. 

Sir  ; The  present  state  of  Europe  of- 
fers a  spectacle  that  cannot  be  considered 
without  horror.  The  unparalleled  successes  of 
the  French  have  conquered,  stunned,  or  dis- 
armed, the  whole  Continent,  and  establish- 
ed thereby  so  predominant  an  influence,  that 
no  power,  or  coalition  of  powers,  by  land, 
has  much  chance,  according  to  the  obvious 
tendency  of  the  late  events,  of  opposing  an 
effectual  shield  against  the  most  enormous 
encroachments  and  tyranny  of  the  con- 
queror. These  effects  have  not  been  the 
consequence  of  the  efforts  of  a  regular  and 
established  government,  that  promises  peace 
or  security  to  its  conquered  or  terrified 
neighbours,  but  the  events  have  been  effected 
by  the  powers  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
concentrated  by  the  talents  of  one  man, 
who,  were  he  to  fall,  might  be  succeeded  by 
universal  ruin  and  devastation,  flowing  from 
similar  changes  and  horrors  to  those  which 
led  him  to  the  supremity  of  power,  and 
which  has  laid  in  the  dust  every  enemy  but 
one  that  has  opposed  him.  Not  the  smallest 
security,  and  not  much  probability,  exists, 
that  the  Continent  may  not  see  the  soil  of 
every  territory  bathed  in  the  best  blood  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  guillotine  permanent,  and 
the  reign  of  assassination,  terror,  and  blood, 
restored,  from  Gibraltar  to  Petersburgh, 
from  Copenhagen  to  Constantinople.  Sup- 
pose the  government  of  Buonaparte  should 
be  a  regular  one,  (and  its  regularity  has  hi- 
therto depended,  in  conquered  countries,  on 
the  tyranny  of  his  lieutenants)  yet  who  can 
foretel  what  will  succeed  him  ?  Jacobinism, 
in  all  its  horrors,  may  spring  up,  and  deluge 
all  the  Continent  with  devastation;  while 
the  powers  that  might  have  opposed  it  are 
in  universal  debility  and  ruin.  Without 
looking,  however,  so  far,  what  a  spectacle  is 
it  to  see  so  many  countries  conquered,  or 
croaching  with  Spanish  imbecility,  under 
the  foot  of  a  tyrant;  and  the  people  of  the 
West,  except  one,  the  beasts  of  burthen  to 
the  French  ! — Such  arc  the  consequences  of 
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the  events  \vc  have  seen  ;  and,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  effected,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  it  has  been  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that 
they  should  come  to  pass.  He  certainly 
**.  rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the 
storm;"  but  this  does  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree lessen  the  duty  of  every  power  resist- 
ing, to  the  uttermost,  the  attacks  that  are 
made  upon  their  liberty  and  independence. 
No  country  has  so  much  reason,  as  this  hap- 
py one,  to  be  jealous,  in  the  extreme,  of  so 
dreadful  a  neighbour,  and  whose  peculiar 
vengeance  is  whetted  against  it.  It  is  our 
manifest  duty  to  hope  that  the  providence 
of  God  will  be  in  our  favour,  and  enable  us 
to  resist  a  torrent  that  has  overwhelmed 
every  thing  else,  and  left  this  island  the 
last  refuge  of  liberty,  property,  and  religion. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  subject  of  this  realm 
to  exert  whatever  power,  influence,  or  ta- 
lent, he  may  possess,  in  the  service  of  the 
public,  at  the  most  fearful  moment  Europe 
has  seen  for  many  ages.  He  that  can  grasp 
a  weapon,  should  wield  one ;  and,  he  that 
can  only  reflect  on  the  means  of  resistance, 
should  well  consider  them,  and  give  his 
thoughts  to  those  whose  stations  may  make 
them  useful.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  all  can 
pray ;  but,  all  that  know  what  prayer  is, 
should  pray  fervently  for  their  King,  their 
country,  their  alrars,  their  liberty,  and  the 
safety  of  their  families.  Well  would  it  be 
with  us  were  this  means  of  safety  more  re- 
lied on  and  better  practised.  But  thanks  to 
the  gracious  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
Events,  true  Christians  do  abound  in  this 
kingdom ;  and  they  furnish  no  inconsider- 
able reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  still  be  pre- 
served.  Of  all  the  political  evils  that  can 

befal  a  nation,  that  of  foreign  conquest  is, 
beyond  comparison,  the  worst ;  and  of  all 
the  classes  of  a  state  to  whom  this  misery 
comes,  to  none  is  it  so  ruinous  as  to  the  land- 
ed interest.  Merchants,  manufacturers, 
nionied  men,  and  professions,  can  convey 
'heir  property  and  their  skill  to  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  those  who  depend  on  land  lose  all 
if  they  fly,  and  are  mined  if  they  stay.  In 
the  present  state  of  things  between  France 
and  England,  a  conquest  would  transfer  the 
soil  of  the  kingdom  to  French  landlords: 
Buonaparte  would  portion  it  out  gradually 
with  more  than  Norman  rapacity;  and  the 
farmers  would  he  the  slaves,  the  villains,  of 
the  new  possessors.  The  consequences  of 
such  a  revolution  cannot  be  foreseen  with 
too  clear  an  eye,  nor  make  too  deep  an  im- 
pression on  every  heart.  Whatever  mea- 
Mires  of  prevention  are  adopted,  should  be 
obeyed  and  promoted  with  an  unsleeping  vi- 
;, dance ;  for  the  evil  of  final  defeat  would  be 
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)  such  as  this  country  never  yet  experienced: 

I In  reflecting  upon  the  result  of  all  the 

wars  that  have  taken  place  since  the  French 
revolution,  the  fact  most  prominent  is,  the 
miserable  insufficiency  of  a  regular  army  to 
defend  a.  country  :  not  one  in  Europe  has 
trusted  to  it,  that  has  not  been  ruined. 
[Hear  !  hear !  Mr.  Windham  .']  The  ex- 
pense of  supporting  an  army  in  a  marching 
state,  and  actually  ready  for  a  campaign  is 
so  great,  that  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
men  swallow  up  the  public  revenue  of  twen- 
ty millions  of  people;  and  if  this  army  is  de- 
feated, a  kingdom  is  conquered.  Five  mil- 
lions capable  of  bearing  arms,  are  as  so  many 
sheep  driven  to  slaughter  :  if  it  be  the  will 

of  the  victor  they  lick  the  dust. There 

wants  no  military  knowledge  to  enable  us  to 
see  that  there  must  be  something  radically 
rotten  in  such  a  species  of  defence.  [Hear  ! 
hear  !  ye  advocates  for  standing  armies!] — 
If  it  be  said  that  the  attack  is  by  a  regular 
army,  I  reply,  that  it  must  be  so ;  it  is  of 
necessity.  No  general  can  march  a  whole 
people  out  of  their  country ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  a  whole  people  cannot  be 

brought  to  act  at  home. But  the  regular 

troops,  of  the  necessity  of  which  in  this 
country  we  have  heard  so  much  in  parlia- 
ment, have  little  more  dependence  placed  in 
them,  in  the  hour  of  need,  than  if  they  were 
armed  peasantry.  The  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many laid  down  his  neck  to  be  trodden 
on,  while  the  Archduke  Charles  was  at  the 
head  of  ninety  thousand  men,  and  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  had  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
more.  He  had  more  troops  in  the  field  than 
fought  for  him  at  Austerlitz.  And,  if  the 
King  of  Prussia,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand  men,  were,  at  the  head  of  eighty 
or  ninety  thousand,  to  be  defeated,  there  is 
not  a  man  in  this  country  but  would  say, 
'  There  is  an  end  of  Prussia  !'  What,  then,  is 
the  efficienn/  of  that  defence  which  is  annihi- 
lated f>y  a  single  battle?  But,  whatever  our 
reasoning  may  be,  the  fact  remains  great  and 
glaring  :  Europe  has  trusted  her  defence  to 
troops  of  the  line,  and  Europe  is  conquered. 
Forty  millions  of  men,  ten  millions  of 
whom  are  able  to  bear  arms,  are  now  tram- 
pled on,  as  if  they  were  sheep  and  pigs,  by 
two  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  ! — Are 
we  to  trust  the  tremendous  adventure  of  the 
lives,  liberty,  and  property,  of  this  country, 
on  the  same  broken  reed  that  has  deceived 
every  neighbour  we  have  upon  [earth  ?  In 
conversation  on  the  late  events,  it  has  rarely 
been  omitted  to  notice  the  treachery  or  im- 
becility of  some  of  those  who  served  the 
Emperor.  The  remark  is  nearly  related  to 
the  dependence  placed  on  «  standing  anny. 
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Whatever  the  evil  might  have  been,  the 
whole  amount  was  the  loss  of  an  army  ;  a 
loss  great  enough,  without  doubt ;  but  the 
defence  of  a  country  rests  on  a  foundation  of 
straw,  if  the  loss  of  an  army  is  the  coss  of  a 
kingdom.  The  men  able  to  bear  arms  in 
England  alone  would  form  fve-and-tiventy 
armies,  each  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  same  proporion  would  have  given  the 
Emperor ^/?/h'  armies  equally  numerous.  He 
rested  his  hope  on  two,  and  kept  eight-and- 
forty  in  the  state  of  cattle  and  sheep  :  like 

cattle  and  sheep  they  are  now  eaten  up. 

I  say  nothing  of  our  n:  •  v.  the  glorious  and 
never  to  be  too  much  oM.iiended  defence  of 
this  kingdom,  for  an  evident  reason.  The 
four  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  (on  paper 
at  least)  and  the  fortifications  I  have  seen  in 
Essex,  prove  that  our  government  is  con- 
vinced that  an  invasion  is  possible :  if  so,  the 

possibility  should  be  guarded  against. In 

the  battles  of  Buonaparte,  I  believe  he  has 
invariably  fought  with  [against]  inferior 
numbers ;  and  this  accounts  for  his  having 
won  so  many  victories,  by  turning  the  ranks 
of  his  adversaries.  This  circumstance  shews 
{Jiat  the  command  of  numbers'is  a  matter  of 
immense  consequence.  Here  it  is  absolute- 
ly our  own  fault  and  presumption,  if  we  do 
not  oppose  him  with  very  superior  numbers 
rn  every  engagement  that  could  take  place. 
He  ought  not  to  land  any  army  without 
having  three  upon  it,  as"soon  as  might  be ; 
one  in  front,  and  one  hanging  on  each  of  his 
wings.  With  troops  of  the  line  this  may  be 
impossible  to  effect ;  but  not  so  with  a  gene- 
ral levy. There  is  one  observation  which 

ought  to  be  very  obvious ;  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  talent^,  skill,  and  experience  in 
command,  of  those  who  are  to  lead  an  in- 
vading army,  will  be  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plying an  inferiority  in  those  respects,  by 
fiumb&s,  preparation,  intrenchments,  or 
some  counterbalance  ;  the  idea  of  a  lost  bat- 
tle or  two  deciding  the  fate  of  the  kingdom, 
is  the  last  that  is  to  be  admitted  for  a  single 
moment.  And  the  same  remark  is  applica- 
ble to  the  system  of  keeping  troops  in  bar- 
racks or  quarters  till  the  moment  they  are 
wanted.  To  have  armies  collected  in  camps, 
and  exercised  in  large  bodies,  previous  to  ac- 
tual service,    appears    to  be  an   advantage 

which  is  lost  in  the  contrary  plan. The 

idea  which  I  would  most  humbly  propose 
for  consideration  is,  to  pass  an  act  for  a  ge- 
neral militia  of  all  men  able  to  bear  arms, 
that  is  to  say,  ene-fourth  of  the  gross  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom,  and  to  arm  them  im- 
mediately with  pikes ;  to  admit  no  exemp- 
tions but  the  most  absolutely  necessary  ones, 
and  not  admit  of  a  substitute:  when  all  are 
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enrolled  that  could  serve,  where  are  subsii* 
tutes  to  be  found  ? 

Population  returned  ly  the  Act  oftheAlst  of 
the  King. 


No.  1.     Kent 
Sussex 


307,024 
159,311 

466,935 


Fighting  men         11 6, 733 


No.  2.     Surrey 
Plants 


269,043 
21 9,656 

488,699 


Fighting  men         122,177 

No.  3.     Norfolk       273,371 
Suffolk         210,431 


483,802 


Fighting  men        120,950 


No.  4.     Essex  226,437 

Herts  97,577 

Cambridge    89,346 

413,360 


Fighting  men         103,340 

This  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  idea.  Each 
maritime  district  should  have  another  behind 
it  to  call  out  as  a  reserve.  Were  the  king- 
dom thus  armed,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  as 
soon  as  the  counties  in  the  vicinity  of  the  in- 
vasion were  called  into  the  field,  all  the  rest 
would  be  alert,  in  exercise  every  evening 
without  pay,  and  ready  to  obey  the  call  ex- 
pected by  themselves. — In  the  General  De- 
fence Bill  the  enrolment  was  by  classes* 
respecting  single  men,  and  married  with 
children ;  and  there  were  reasons  for  it  r 
but  in  the  measure  now  proposed,  this  would 
not  be  practicable.  To  call  men  from  Nor- 
thumberland to  Kent,  because  they  are  sin- 
gle, would  never  do :  they  must  be  called 
out  by  counties,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  one  invaded.  In  regard  to  the  expense 
of  such  a  measure,  the  system  should  be  ex- 
ecuted in  the  cheapest  manner  possible.  Two 
millions  of  men  exercised  one  day  in  a 
month,  and  allowed  one  shilling  per  diem 
each,  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
1,200,000  per  annum.  The  officers  should 
receive  no  more  pay  for  such  days  of  exer- 
cise than  the  men  ;  a  circumstance  which 
would  render  the  measure  more  popular  than 
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making  the  common  distinction.  In  regard 
to  dress,  regimentals,  &c.  if  it  can  be  con-  J 
tended  that  the  use  is  equal  to  the  expense,  j 
it  may  be  indulged ;  but  this  can  hardly  be 
urged  :  and  when  the  number  of  men  to  be  | 
raised  is  no  great,  and  the  duration  of  the  war 
in  every  respect  so  threatening,  which  makes 
every  species  of  economy  so  necessary,  to  re- 
duce the  expense  as  low  as  possible,  would  be  i 
a  point  of  essential  consequence.  It  is  | 
strength  of  body,  and  vigour  of  arm,  that  do 
execution  in  a  close  battle,  and  not  the  dress 
of  a  soldier.  "  Every  occasion  that  can  pre- 
"  sent  itself  of  using  the  bayonet,  will  be 
"  eagerly  and  spiritedly  siezed  on  ;  it  is  the 
"  weapon  of  true  courage,  and  most  pecu- 
*'  liarly  fitted  for  the  nervous  arm  of  a  Bri- 
"  ton."  Circular  paper,  signed  H.  M.  Gor 
ifon,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant General.  The  remark  is  as  applicable 
to  the  pike  as  to  the  bayonet.  Dressing 
2,000,000  of  men  at  301.  each,  3,000,0001. 
besides  officers,  &c.  It  would  be  an  :dle  ex- 
pense. But  for  the  first  month  of  exercising 
it  might  be  thought  necessary  to  have  this 
militia  trained  for  one  hour  every  evening, 
or  twenty-four  times  in  the  month,  in  com- 
panies of  100  men,  which  would  be  assem- 
bled in  a  few  minutes;  for  this,  if  each  re- 
ceived 3  pence,  it  would  amount  to  25,000 1. 
per  diem,  and  for  24  days  §00,000 1.  ;  after 
that,  once  a  week  might' suffice.  Two  mil- 
lions of  pikes  would  cost,  at  6d.  each 
000,0001.  ■  The  difference  of  expense  be- 
tween musquets  and  pikes  rs  considerable. 
Musquet  1,1.  12s.  accoutrements  10s.  6d. 
21,  2s.  fid.  Pike6d.  Difference  1 1.  16s.  Sd. 
which,  for  2,000,000  men,  is  a  difference  of 
3,650,0001.;  besides,  powder,  ball,  fcc.j 
and,  what  is  stid  more,  one  day's  exercise 
with  the  pike  would  equal  ten  with  the  mus- 
quet.— In  exercising  and  disciplining  troops, 
there  seems  to  be  some  rule  of  conduct 
adopted  in  various  countries,  which  may  be 
a  partial  cause  of  such  ill  success  as  we  have 
seen  remarkable  instances  of.  When  I  view 
a  volunteer  corps  of  one  hundred  men  on  pa- 
rade, going  through  their  exercise  with  un- 
common precision,  I -cannot  help  wishing  to 
know  how  they  would  behave  when  formed 
into  battallions  or  regiments,  and  these  again 
into  numerous  bodies.  A  day's  exercise  of 
10,000  of  these  troops,  drawn  up  on  rough, 
broken,  or  ploughed  ground,  intersected 
with  numerous  hedges,  would  afford  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  what  they  are  fit  for,  than  a 
month's  regular  routine  without  difficulties, 
and  uncombmed  with  other  troops.  And 
with  generals  and  commanders  the  same  re- 
mark is  applicable:  those  who  never  were  at 
the  head  of  5<)oo  men,  how  can  it  be  known 
what  they  would  do  with  50    o     1CO,00':>  ? 
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All  analogy  is  against  them.  It  would  be 
extremely  beneficial  to  exercise  the  pike  ox 
bayonet  men  in  large  bodies,  and  once  a 
year  in  still  larger,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  more  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  learn  in  small  masses  only.  This 
would  be  an  easy  matter  if  all  fighting  men 
were  enrolled  and  exercised :  a  short  walk 
would   assemble   three  or  four  thousand  of 

them  at  one  spot. To  many  persons  of 

no  mean  understanding,  nothing  in  modern 
warfare  appears  so  astonishing  as  the  disuse 
of  the  pike  in  favour  of  the  bayonet,  through 
a  long  period  of  time,  in  which  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  the  fire  of  musquetry  seems  to  have 
been  gradually  established.  Of  all  the  bat- 
tles fought  through  the  last  century,  nine  in 
ten  were  gained  either  by  artillery,  by  the 
rapid  and  skilful  movement  of  divisions,  by 
turning  or  flanking,  or  by  the  bayonet :  it 
hardly  appears  that  any  general  was  indebted 
fpr  his  success  to  the  h  re  of  musquetry .  Marshal 
Saxe ,  in  hisReveries,  holds  itin  utter  contempt. 
"  Had  the  last  war  continued  (says  Count 
"  Saxe)  some  time  longer,  the  close  fight 
"  would  certainly  h°ve  become  the  com- 
"  mon  method  of  engaging ;  for  the  insig- 
"  nificancy  of  small  arms  began  to  be  disco- 
"  vered,  which  make  more  noise  than  they 
"  do  execution,  and  which  must  always  oc- 
"  casion  the  defeat  of  those  who  depend  too 
"  much  upon  them.  I  have  seen  even  whole 
*?  vollies  without'  killing  four  men ;  and 
"  shall  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  man- 
"  kind,  if  any  single  discharge  was  ever  so 
"  violent,  as  to  disable  an  enemy  from  ad- 
"  vaneing  afterwards  to  take  ample  revenge, 
"  by  pouring  in  his  lire,  and  at  the  same  in- 
"■  stant  rushing  in  with  fixed  bayonets  :  it 
"  is  by  this  method  only  that  numbers  are 
"  to  be  destroyed,  and  victories  obtained. 
"  At  the  battle  of  Belgrade  I  saw  two  bat- 
"  talions  cut  to  pieces  in  an  instant :  they 
V  gave  a  general  fire  upon  a  large  body  of 
"  Turkish  horse,  at  the  distance  of  about 
"  30  paces;  instantly  after  which  the  Turks 
"  rushed  forward  through  the  smoke,  and 
'<  with  their  sabres  cut  the  whole  to  pieces 
"  on  the  spot.  I  was  ou  the  ground  a  few 
"  minutes  after,  and  had  the  curiosity  to 
"  count  the  number  of  Turks  destroyed  by 
'*  the  general  discharge  of  two  battalions  and 
"  found  it  only  amount  to  32  ;  a  circum-. 
"  stance  which  has  by  no  means  increased 
"  my  regard  for  lire-arms."  Reveries,  4to. 
p.  1(). If  small  arms  are  thus  inefficaci- 
ous, the  question  between  tli^  pike  and  the 
bayonet  ought  to  be  decided  for  close  fight- 
ing ;  for  surely  a  regiment  of  pikes  opposed 
to  a  regiment  pf  bayonets  would  be  decided- 
ly victorious,  through  the  most  multiplied 
experiments,    The  authority  just  quoted,  is 
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as  much  in  favour  of  the  pike  as  it  is  against 

musquet  firing. "  My    opinion,"    says 

Saxe  again,  **  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
"  pikes  is  supported  by  the  general  concur- 
"  rence  of  men  of  reflection  and  experience ; 
"  and  the  ©nly  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  the 
"  disuse  of  it,  are  such  as  have  also  occasion- 
**  ed  the  abolition  of  many  other  excellent 
"  customs  of  the  ancients,  by  which  I 
<c  mean  neglect  and  indolence  "  If  fir- 
ing  which   is  the    only  apparent    motive 

•  for'  preferring  the   musquet   to  the   pike, 

•  be  thus  inefficacious,  and  if  the  pike  be  su- 
perior to  the  bayonet,  as  nobody  can  doubt, 

"'what  possible  reason  can  be  produced  for 
arming  all  our  troops  with  musquets,  at  the 
expence  of  2  or  3  guineas,  instead  of  with 
pikes,  at  that  of  6  shillings  ?  But  wilh 
200,000  of  soldiers  this  would  be  insanity. 
— A  measure  very  requisite  hefore  the  land 
ing  of  an  invading  army,  would  be,  to  pass 
an  act  of  parliament,  declaring  it  to  be  high 
treason  to  receive  a  flag  of  truce,  or  any 
proposition  whatever,  from  any  person 
mongst  the  hostile  troops.  Who  can  read 
the  details  of  the  late  campaign  withoufrsee- 
ing  the  immense  mischief  which  resulted 
from  these  insidious  and  most  ruinous  ne- 
'  gociations  ?  But  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  comparing  weapons/the  case  of  a  ge- 
neral levy  seems  to  preclude  any  mode  of 
arming  except  with  pikes  :  the  expence  and 
the  time  necessary  to  discipline  troops  armed 
with  musquets,  must  render  pikes  essential 
to  the  plan,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  forces  thus  levied.  And  if  the  vast  im- 
portance of  having  such  numbers  in  the 
field  as  may  enable  our  generals  not  only  to 
out  flank,  but  absolutely  to  surround  the  foe, 
be  well  considered,  it  will  surely  appear,  that 
to  have  army  behind  army,  so  posted  as  to 
be  called  readily  into  action,  ought  speedily 
to  decide  the  result  of  the  contest. — If  it  be 
supposed  that  a  French  army  landed  on  our 
coast,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  cam- 
paign would  be  of  any  long  duration.  De- 
fended by  a  regular  army,  two  battles,  per- 
haps one,  would  decide  the  fate  of  London  ; 
for  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  approached  ei- 
ther from  Boulogne  or  Holland,  is  such  to 
that  capital,  that  the  struggle  must  be  a  very 
-short  one.  But  with  as  many  armies  of 
pikemen  as  you  please  to  call  out,  nothing 
would  prevent  the  action  being  uninteimit- 
ted  from  the  shore  to  the  Thames,  with  the 
great  advantage  of  being  able  absolutely  to 
surround  the  enemy  at  every  point ;  and  it 
would  not  be  very  good  policy  to  let  him 
close  his  eyes  from  the  very  instant  he  forc- 
ed a  landing.  If  three  or  four  of  the  best 
generals  of  France  were  in  the  invading  ar- 
my,   perhaps    any    plan   of   mangeuvering 
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would  prove  a  very  bad  snare,  and  finish 
with  our  being  out-generaled ;  but  if  the 
issue  be  put  on  close  fighting,  he  must  gain 
his  advantages,  whatever  they  were,  at  a  very 
dear  price,  so  that  his  victories  might  prove 
his  ruin. — How  many  men,  when  they  read 
a  proposition  of  this  sort,  will  be  sure  to  cry 
out,  "  all  this  is  very  wild."  If  wildness  be 
an  entire  departure  from  that  system  which 
has  hitherto  been  depended  on  for  the  de- 
fence of  Europe,  I  hope  it  is  exceeding  wild: 
it  cannot  in  this  respect  be  too  wild.  Troops 
of  the  line  have  lost  Europe  ;  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  let  us  not  trust  to  them  alone. 
— If  it  was  within  the  verge  of  possibility  to 
bring  into  the  field  five  or  ten  armies  of 
troops  of  the  line,  it  might  be  very  well  to 
rely  upon  them;  but  we  have  not  100,000 
such,  if  the  debates  in  parliament  are  to  be 
relied  on;  that  is,  ive  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber for  one  battle. — Lose  it — and  the  king- 
dom is  gone. — But  the  great  principle  for 
which  I  contend  does  not  depend  on  the 
arms,  or  on  the  description  of  troops  to  be 
raised  :  let  every  man  he  armed  and  exercis- 
ed; if  with  musquets,  well ;  if  not,  with 
pikes.  Permit  not  the  nation  to  be  in  a 
state  of  Austrian  imbecility  ;  -a  regular  ar- 
my defeated,  and  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  oil 
the  neck  of  the  nation. — The  fortification  sys- 
tem has  been  so  much  ridiculed,  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  effected  to  the  extent  that 
might  be  of  real  consequence;  but  to  plain 
men  it  should  seem,  that  if  such  intrench- 
ments  as  have  been  thrown  up  for  some 
miles  near  Chelmsford  are  considered  as  an 
important  defence,  (and  that  they  are  so 
considered  is  evident,  or  they  would  not  have 
been  made),  such,  or  more  effective  ones,  on 
the  coast,  the  artillery  bearing  directly  on 
the  scene  of  landing,  would  be  much  more 
formidable  to  an  approaching  foe.  The  ex- 
pense might  be  very  moderate.  There  are 
17<50  yards  in  a  mile  ;  a  ditch  6  yards  deep, 
and  10  yards  wide,  and  176O  yards  long,  at 
Is  a  cubic  yard,  amounts  to  52801.  which 
sum  wonld  dig  a  mile  of  such  intrenchment, 
and  consequently,  100  miles  of  it  would  cost 
only  528,0001.  A  broad  road  for  the  rapid 
advance  of  troops  and  artillery,  and  kept  for 
that  purpose  only,  should  run  parallel  to  the 
entrenchment ;  and  the  expense  of  this  at 
lOOl.  per  mile,  would  add  only  10,0001.  for 
the  100  miles  :  double  or  treble  it,  the  ob- 
ject as  to  the  expense  is  small.  If  a  four- 
and- twenty  pounder  were  mounted  at  every 
f)  yards,  there  would  be  2CJ3,  say  300  in  a 
mile  ;  at  501.  each,  these  would  cost  15,0001. 
or  for  a  100  miles  1,500,0001.  Evident 
enough  it  is,  that  for  less  than  2,000,0001. 
sterling  a  most  formidable  entrenchment, 
lined    with    artiilerv,    might  be  executed 
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through  the  extent  of  100  miles  ;  and  the 
coasts  of  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Suffolk, 
secured  for  6,0C0,000l.  Cases  are  very 
numerous  of  raw  and  undisciplined  troops 
standing  to  their  arms  steadily  behind  even  a 
.common  breast-work. — "I  have  frequently, 
.says  Saxe,  p.  1 17,  seen  brick  towers,  hollow, 
•and  weakly  constructed,  that  have  sustained 
the  fire  of  20  pieces  of  large  cannon  for  3  or 
4  entire  days  together,  at  the  distance  of 
only  400  paces,  without  having  been  de- 
stroyed."— Such  cases  seem  to  prove  that 
•every  species  of  fortification  is  valuable 
when  properly  applied;  and  in  cases  of  em- 
ploying raw  troops,  of  the  first  consequence. 
No'  conclusions  against  fortifications  are  to 
/be  drawn  from  the  successes  of  Buonaparte. 
.Had  General  Mack's  army  been  employed 
.in  garrisoning  strong  and  well  provided 
.fortified  posts,  the  event  of  the  campaign 
would  probably,  have  been  very  different ; 
but  great  and  straggling  towns,  that  demand 
an  army  to  man  the  works,  and  these,  pro- 
.bably,  unprovided  with  a  single  article  requi- 
site for  standing  a  siege,  can  be  nothing 
more  than  snares  in  which  to  find  your 
troops  captured.  A  regular  siege  is  a  tedious 
business  for  an  invading  army;  and  it  is 
.one,  besides,  in  Avhich  the  assailants  must 
lose  more  men  than  the  defenders.  We 
have  had  no  small  experience  of  the  efficacy 
of  batteries  extended  for  many  miles  on  the 
coast  of  France,  near  which  we  have  rarely 
approached  but  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  their 
lire.  If  our  enemy  has  made  these 
exertions  for  collecting  troops  to  attack 
us,  surely  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  measures  of  defence !  Two 
.millions  sterling  converting  100  miles  .of 
coast  into  a  formidable  intrenchment,  lined 
•with  artillery,  seems  to  allow  the  very  prac- 
ticable plan  of  rendering  a  descent  from 
Boulogne  absolutely  impossible.  If  100 
smiles  will  not  give  security  treble  the  ex- 
tent, what  are  six  millions,  when  the  secu- 
rity of  the  kingdom  is  the.  question  ? — I  am 
xot  enough  in  the  world  to  know  what  is 
practising  in  it ;  nor  whether  the  movements 
$oi  vanity,  and  extravagance,  and  pleasure, 
and  what  is  commonly  railed  luxury,  flow 
AH  the  same  tide  at  present  which  they  have 
.done  iu  former  periods.  I  hope  not ;  and 
*hat  there  is  not  such  an  un feeling  inatten- 
tion to  the  tremendous  events  taking  place 
on  the  Continent,  every  one  of  which  is 
fraught  with  motives  ot  alarm  to  those  who 
have  hitherto  ebcaped  these  fearful  judg- 
ments of  the  Almighty.  If  grand  dinners, 
brilliant  halls  and  masquerades*  elegant  en- 
tertainments, private  and  public  theatricals. 
Mid  all  the  channels  in  which  fortunes  can 
Isiipated  or  misapplied,  flourish  as  if 
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Europe  were  in  safety,  the  spectacle 
would  be  lamentable  indeed,  and  we  should 
truly  have  reason  to  exclaim,  this  is  not  the 
conduct  that  can  avert  the  thunder  which 
yet  rolls  at  a  distance.  All  pleasure  and  dis- 
sipation that  absorb  the  money  and  divert 
the  energy  wanting  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  is  high  treason  against  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  can 
save  this  country  but  a  long,  steady,  and 
patient  perseverance  in  supporting  the  ne- 
cessary burthens  of  such  a  war  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  keep  insidious  and  mischievous 
truces,  armistices,  and  all  preliminaries,  at 
a  distance.  If  the  moment  arrives  in  which 
we  must  make  peace,  that  moment  closes  the 
career  of  Britain  ;  but  at  all  events,  let  it  be 
peace  or  war,  and  not  negociation.  Our 
enemy  has  made  as  much  by  these  treacher- 
ous steps  as  by  victories  in  the  field.  No 
suspension  of  hostilities  for  a  single  moment. 
This  is  what  I  will  grant,  this  is  what  J  will 
accept,  peace  or  war.  England  is  3  years 
preparing  for  war  :  Buonaparte  not  3  hours. 
We  know  our  danger  in  war,  and  it  is  posaible 
to  guard  against  it.  With  such  a  foe  we  know 
little  of  our  danger  in  peace,  and  if  it  be 
guarded  against,  peace  becomes  as  expen- 
sive as  war.  But  all  such  language  is  vanity 
and  folly,  if  it  rest  not  on  the  basis  of  an 
ability  to  continue  the  war.  If  money  be 
wanted  and  cannot  be  had,  if  the  navy  de- 
mandsupplies  that  cannnot  be  procured,  then 
musi  peace  be  made,  or  England  fought  for  on 
English  ground.  The  first  may  lor  a  mo- 
ment postpone  the  latter,  and  it  would  be 
only  for  a  moment.  Where  then  would  our 
trust  be?  In  a  «•  hundred  thousand  troops  of 
the  line,  or  in  hve-and-twenty  times  as  many 
pikemen  ? — In  such  an  inquiry  it  is  not  easy 
to  sink  entirely,  as  I  could  have  wished,  all 
references  to  the  Volunteers  ;  but  experience 
has  given  us  a  lesson  to  which  I  hope  the 
new  ministry  will  not  be  inattentive.  Volun- 
tary exertions  are  admirable  for  a  certain 
period,  and  they  do,  for  such  a  period, 
much  honour  to  individuals  :  at  the  long 
run,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  they  are 
not  to  be  depended  on.  The  spirit  tires  and 
evaporates ;  the  attendance  on  days  of  exer- 
cise has  so  fallen  oil' in  many  corps  tl)3t  they 
remain  troops  upon  paper  only  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  kingdom  ;  its  defence  is 
thejirst  buxuiess  of  every  man  that  can  car- 
ry  arms,  and  the  necessity  of  exertion  is 
such  that  every  man  should  be  forced  to  bear 
his  share  in  the  burthen,  and  those 
whose  years  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  li- 
mited age,  should  pay  a  personal  tax,  that  the 
burthen  may  fall  universally.  Give  protec- 
tion, or  enable  the  public  to  pnv  those  that 
can  with  their  arm  protect.     Whatever  the 
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force  is  that  shall  be  had  recourse  to,  tfaey 
should  be  under  martial  law  while  under 
arms.  The  clauses  of  the  act  may  secure 
attendance ;  and  the  moment  the  word 
"  attention"  is  pronounced,  let  martial  law 
commence. — Akthur  Young.—  Bradfield, 
March,  1800\ 

ASSESSED  TAXES. 

Sir, Though  I  differ  from  you   (as 

honest  men  must  sometimes  do),  upon  some 
poittts,    I  admire  your  talents,   respect  your 
principles,  and  trust  that  your  country  may 
long  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your 
exertions,  which  I  verily  believe  to  be  as  dis- 
interested and  patriotic  as  they  certainly  are 
able  and  impartial.     You  have  offered  your- 
self a  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Honiton, 
and  addressed  the  electors   in  .  language  so 
explicitly  and  unreservedly  pure  (and  there- 
fore so  uncommon),  that  I  sincerely  hope 
they  may    "  sanction   the   great   principle 
upon  which  you  stand,  and  by  which    the 
country  must  stand  or  fall."  I  sincerely  hope 
that  your  exertions  in  the  senate  may  be 
even   more  powerful   and   impressive  than 
your  exertions  in  the  press,  but  I  should  be 
sorry  to  risk  the  loss,  or  even   relaxation  of 
the  latter,  for  the  chance  of  any  benefit  that 
can  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  former, 
under  '■'  existing  circumstances/'     Mr.Paull 
can  attest  how  vain  it  is  to  V  kick  against  the 
pricks,"  and  of  how  little  avail  are  the  best 
intentions,  even  with  ability  to  back  them, 
unless  there  be  also  a  competent  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  Usage,  which  it  is  almost 
the  labour  of  a  man's  life  to  learn,  yet  which 
every  member  is  peculiarly  required  to  ob- 
serve.    Have  you  duly  reflected  how  far  the 
spirit  of  your  Political  Register,  if  written  by 
a  member,  and  discussing  pretty  freely,  po- 
litical measures  and  men,  out  of  parliament, 
will  l>e  deemed  compatible    with  its  privi- 
leges ?     This  is  a  point  on  which  the  public 
are   as  deeply  interested  as  yourself ;  I  am 
but   one   of  a  great   many,    who,   neither 
hoping  nor  wishing  for  a  seat  in  parliament, 
are  yet  desirous  sometimes  of  unburdening 
themselves  through  the  medium  of  your  Re- 
gister.    There  are,  at  this  moment,  several 
subjects  on  which  I  should  wish  to  make  a: 
few  desultory  observations,  and  particularly 
on  that  inexhaustible,  and  (perhaps  our  new 
financier  might  admit)  unfathomable  subject 
oi  taxation,  upon  which  he  has,  already  more 
than  once,  got  out  of  his  depth,    and   in 
truth   (if   I  have  not  al-so  got  out  of  mine), 
his  latest,  though  possibly  not  his  last,  re- 
source of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Assessed  Taxes 
is  very  little  less  exceptionable  than  either 
of  the  other  two,    in  place  of  which  this  is 
Uiered  as  a  substitute.     My  first  objeciioa  ( 
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is  the  injustice  of  imposing  this  tax  so  long 
after  the  5th  of  April,   from  which  day  the 
animal   assessment  is  calculated,  as  relating 
to  those  persons,   who  may  have  been  in- 
duced to  enlarge  their   establishments  since 
that  day,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  assessed 
taxes  would  not  be  increased  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  having  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  hints  on  this  subject),    such  a  tax  must 
now,  as  to  these  persons,  operate  as   an  er 
post  facto  law,   unless  there  should  be  either 
a  special  exemption  in   their  favour,  or  a 
permission    to   draw  in   their  horns  again. 
But.  1  object  also  to  the  policy  of  augment-' 
ing  this  class  of  taxes,  which  already  bears 
unconscionably  hard  upon — the  best  descrip- 
tion of  people — the  middh  class  of  moderate 
fortunes  in   the  country,  whether  occupying 
their  own  estates,    or  as  resident  clergy,  in 
both  which  cases  the  establishment  of  one 
carriage,   servant,  and  horses  to  draw  it  oc- 
casionally, but  much  more  frequently   to  be 
employed  about  the  farm,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered, and  ought  not  to  be  taxed  as  a  mere 
luxury.     This  tends  to  drive  such   people 
into  towns,   to  narrow  the  sphere  of  hospi- 
tality, and  to  break  down  the  distinctions  be- 
tween ranks,  which  in  the  mixed   and  co- 
nical form  of  our  constitution,   ought  to  be 
most  anxiously  preserved  ;   the  practical  ty- 
ranny now  exercised  in  France  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  theoretic  equality.     Allow  me 
to  illustrate  my  view   of  the  impolicy   of 
stretching  the  assessed  taxes  (which  are  un- 
questionably   sumptuary  laws,    and   surely 
sumptuary  laws  are  little  suitable   to  a  ma- 
nufacturing, commercial,  monarchical  coun- 
try), beyond  their  staple,   by  instancing  the 
case  of  a  man  of  (what  1  should  conceive  to 
be  a  medium)  i  ,0001.    per  annum  occupy- 
ing his  own  estate,  valued  at  2001.  per  an- 
num,  and  his  house  rated  at  50l.,  with  the 
ordinary  establishment  of  such  persons.  His 
direct  taxes  are  : 

Property  tax  on   /50l.  per  annum 
.  income,  at  10  per  cent.     -     -  £f5     0  O 
Ditto  on   2001.,    landlord  and  te- 
nant's tax  -         -         -         35     O  O 
Ditto  on  501.,  house  tax  -  3   15  O 
Land  tax,  suppose           -         -         10    0  O 
House  tax  on  501.,  at  2s.  6d.  -           6     5  Q 
Window  tax  on  40  windows  -         25  15  O 
Armorial  bearings          -         -           2     2  O 
One  four-wheeled  carriage      -         10     O  U 
Three  men  servants,  viz.  footman  ; 
coachman, who  also  holds  plough' 
and    drives    teams  ;     gardener, 
who  milks,  suckles,  mows,   &c. 
&c.                       ...         q    o  o 
Foiir  horses,  one  for  going  to  post 
and  market;  one  to  carry  master 
©Ver  hi*    parish  or  round  his 
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farm ;  two  to  put  out  dung  and 

make  out  the  team     - 
Hair  powder         - 
A  watch  dog  and  a  spaniel 
Two  farming  horses 
Game  licence        - 
Poor,  church,  and  highway  rates, 

at  8s.  per  pound,  on  2501.  -       100 
Tythe,  on  suppose  200  acres,  at  5s. 

per  acre  50 
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Thus,  you  see,  that  more  than  one-third  of 
tl>e  income  of  the  persons  I  have  described 
is  swallowed  up  in  direct  taxes  ;  but  it  is 
further  to  be  considered,  that  the  taxes  upon 
every  article  used  or  consumed  by  such  per- 
sons fall  indirect.!'/,  and  therefore  the  more 
heavily  upon  (hem.  These  latter,  however, 
I  admit  to  fall  in  common  and  more  lightly 
upon  them  than  upon  the  residents  in  toivns, 
who  are,  to  a  great  degree,  exempted  from 
most  of  the  other  taxes,  and  are  also  less  ac- 
cessible to  be  checqued  if  indisposed  to  con- 
tribute fairly.  But,  Sir,  independent  of  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  thus  overloading 
the  overloaded,  surely  he  must  be  a  feeble 
financier  who  cannot  find  many  less  excep- 
tionable resources.  Why  not  impose  a  tax 
upon  musical  instruments,  which  are  cer- 
tainly a  luxury  ?  why  not  upon  the  quack 
medicines  fur  the  mind,  such  as  novels  and 
romances,  and  those  vitiated  and  vitiating 
exhibitions  we  now  see  upon  the  stage,  su- 
perseding the  best  productions  of  our  best 
dramatic  poets  ?  Nothing  will  go  down 
now-a-days  but  the  travestred  translations  of 
German  Immoralists  ;  the.  ephemeral  Ges- 
sanur  of  our  own  would-be-authors,  or  the 
tinsel  spectacle  of  a  toy-shop  !  while  the 
opera  exhibits  nothing  but  demi-rude  attitu- 
dinarians,and  squalling  signors  and  signoras, 
"  sliding  their  smooth  semi-breves  and  gar- 
bling glib  divisions  in  their  outlandish 
throats  !  !  !"  and  at  what  an  expense,  too, 
both  of  morals  and  of  money  ! — Yet,  truly 
w«  are  told,  that  if  these  foreigners  should 
invest  their  London  profits  in  the  British 
funds,  and  exhibit  their  persons,  when  they 
would  not  trust  their  purses,  before  the 
House  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  when  they 
got  tired  of  a  London  audience,  this  proper- 
ty so  acquired  in  England,  and  so  invested 
in  our  funds,  from  an  idea  of  its  being  more 
secure,  is  to  contribute  nothing  towards 
that  security  !  !  You  have  touched  deli- 
cately upon  the  King's  funds  being  exempt- 
ed from  the  Property  Tat  j  if  his  Majesty 
were  to  lay  up  no  treasure  but  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  1  should  hope  he  would  for 
ever  be,    and  destrVe  to  be  inexhaustibly 


rich.  The  Property  Tax  is  capable  of  being 
made  most  productive  and  unexceptionable  j 
but  calling  it  by  this  name  is  a  palpable  so- 
licism,  while  under  its  present  provisions'  no 
distinction  is  made  between  the  different 
durations  of  that  property ;  between  a  fee 
simple  estate  worth  thirty  to  thirty-five  years 
purchase,  and  a  life  interest  not  worth  one. 
The  widow  or  clergyman  with  one  foot  in 
the  grave,  and  a  helpless  family  around 
them  must,  out  of  the  last  years  income  of 
2001.,  contribute  as  much  as  the  young  heir 
to  a  fee  simple  estate  of  the  same  rental,  and 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  letting  the  insurance  of- 
fices know  how  to  calculate  the  different 
values  of  those  interests;  but  it  should  seem 
the  minister  dees  not  !  As  further  resources, 
pray  why  not  sell  the  Crown  Lands  (as  a 
correspondent  of  yours  suggests),  making 
ample  compensation,  and  encouraging  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  which  a  general 
Bill  of  Inclosure  would  still  further  pro- 
mote ?'  Why  not  employ  the  men  and 
horses  of  the  waggon  train  in  post'mg,  which 
would  be  both  exercise  and  drill  to  them 
and  an  emolument  to  the  country  ?  Why 
nbt  impose  a  tax  on  man  milliners,  and  all 
that  description  of  males  so  shamefully  em- 
ployed in  different  branches  which  females 
are  perfectly  competent,  and  who  are  thus 
driven  to  prostitution,  less  from  vicious  pro- 
pensity than  from  vicious  proscription  ?  It 
is  but  the  other  day  the  laudable  attempt  to 
employ  women  raised  "  the  devil  among 
the  taylors"  in  London.  But,  above  all, 
why  not  upon  every  agreement  for  the  sale 
ot'  stock,  whether  for  money  or  time,  impose 
a  tax  (which  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
collecting),  of  2s.  6d.  for  each  1001.,  equal 
to  the  brokerage  now  paid  ?  If  I  sell  my 
house,  my  land,  my  horse,  by  auction  or 
appraiseemnt ;  nay,  if  I  give  them  away  by 
deed  in  my  life-time,  or  if  I  devise  or  be- 
queath them  after  my  decease  in  the  colla- 
teral line,  in  none  of  those  shapes  can  they 
be  transferred  without  being  subject  to  a 
tax.  But  though  every  thing  deserving  the 
name  of  property  is  thus  subiect  to  taxation 
upon  the  transfer,-  that  thing  called  **  stock" 
still  forms  the  single  exception,  and  may  be 
t  insferred,  either  between  natives  or  fo- 
reigners, to  any  indefinite  amount,  and 
through  1000  hands  within  ds  many  hours, 
without  producing  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  on  the  credit  of  which  it  lives  and 
moves,  and  has  its  being,  one  single  six- 
pence !  My  opinion  most  decidedly  is, 
that  the  thing  which  is  morally  wrong, 
can  never  be  politically  right  under  any 
circumstances :  "  Honesty  is  the  best  po- 
licy "  amourst  nations  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals ;  there. oro  I  wish  for  the  abjUtion  of 
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the  slave  trade  ;  and  therefore  also  I  wish 
for  the  annihilation  of  the  funds  (without 
which  it  is  nonesense  to  talk  of  the  Bank  re- 
suming cash  payments,  indeed,  not  much 
less  than  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  physical 
energies  of  the  country,  which  this  vapour 
must  continue  to  paralize) ;  but  the  shape 
in  which  I  foresee  "  that  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished "  is,  by  the  simple, 
gradual,  cancerous  operation  of  the  tax  eat- 
ing up  the  whole  of  the  interest,  and  then 
let  "  Nature's  fools"  look  for  the  principal 
wherever  they  can  find  it.  Though  I  have 
suggested  some  sources  of  taxation,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  a  proper  economy 
in  expenditure  will  supersede  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  them.  Rut  I  much  fear 
that 

"  .(Economy  is  youn°  ambition's  ladder, 
fe  Whereto  the  climber  upwards  turns  his  face 
*'  Until  he  has  attained  the  topmost  round, 
"  And  then  he  turns  his  back. " 

Our  present  ministry  were  prodigal  in  pro- 
mises, but  the  best  of  them  remain  yet  to 
be  performed.  I  shall  be  slow  to  censure, 
well  knowing  that  the  successors  to  Mr.  Pitt 
could  not  have  any  thing  like  "  a  bed  of 
roses  "  to  repose  on  ;  he  had  planted  there 
but  too  many  thorns,  ever,  I  fear,  to  be 
plucked  out,    but  they  have  not  hitherto 

gained  ground   in    the  good  opinion  of 

Probus.— ■ 10th  June,    1800. P.  S.  That 

the  provision  made  for  the  collateral  branches 
of  the  Nelson  family  is  excessive,  many  peo- 
ple think,  but,  pray,  sir,  has  any  provision  (un- 
less by  their  High  Mightinesses  of  Lloyd's) 
been  made  for  the  widows  and  families  of 
the  two  Captains,  Duff  and  Cooke,  who  fell 
at  Trafalgar  ? 


ON    THE     REFORM     OF     FINANCIAL    ABUSES. 
LETTER  XI. 

Sir ; — In  your  Register  of  the  17th  ult.  you 
have  been  pleased  to  refer  your  readers  to  a 
series  of  letters  written  by  me  on  the  subject 
of  the  public  expenditure  (Vol.  7.  Index  p. 
10CK5.  and  Vol  8.  Index,  p.  1083.)  and  to 
give  it  as  your  opinion,  that  if  the  mode  I 
have  pointed  out  of  keeping  and  stating  the 
public  accounts  was  adopted,  it  would  be 
perfectly  easy  for  a  very  few  public  spirited 
members  of  Parliament  to  bring  to  light 
every  material  abuse.  A  reference  and  an 
opinion  of  this  kind  coming  from  your  dis- 
criminating judgment,  connected  with  a 
very  anxious  wish  on  my  part  to  contribute 
towards  an  efficient  reform  in  the  present 
abused  and  ruinous  system  of  conducting  the 
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expenditure  of  the  public  money  induced  me 
again    to    come    forward,    and   endeavour 
through  your  Register  to  press  upon  the  at- 
tention  of    the   public    and   the    ministers 
the  absolute  necessity  of  altering  the  method 
of  keeping  and   stating  the  public  accounts, 
in  order  that  any  good  result  may  flow  from 
the  measures  proposed  to  parliament  for  pre- 
venting the  accumulation  of  arrears  of  un- 
audited accounts  in  future. — Ibeiieve,  Sir,  it 
may  be  stated   with  great  safety,  that  the 
true  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  late  method 
of  auditing  the  public  accounts  arose  entire- 
ly out  of    the  difficulties  that  occurred  in 
consequence  of  the  variety  of  methods,  that 
the    variety    of    accountantants     followed, 
in  keeping  accounts  of  their  receipts  and  pav- 
ments.     That  these  accounts  instead  of  be- 
ing produced  before  the  imprest  commis- 
sioners ready  for  examination,  were  brought 
before  them  in  such  forms,  as  to  make,  it  ut- 
terly impossible  that  any  examination  could  be 
had  of  them,  until   they  were  put  in  other 
forms,  either  by  the   parties  themselves,  or 
by   the  clerks    belonging    to    the    Imprest 
Office.  I  believe,  Sir,  that  no  man  will  denx-, 
that,  if  Mr.    Pitt,  when  he  established  the 
board   of  commissioners  for  auditing  public 
accounts,  had  procured  an  act  of  Parliament} 
for  making  every  public  accountant  of  every 
description   keep  a   debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
count of  all  receipts  and  payments  according 
to  the   mercantile  system   of  book-keeping, 
and  enacting  that  each  principal  accountant 
should,  on  the  last  day  of  every  year,  balance 
his  books,  and  return  to  the  commissioners  a 
balance  sheet,  and  that  each  such  accountant 
should  do  the  same  to  his  principal.     I  say; 
Sir,  that  I  believe  no  man  will  deny   that 
such  a  measure  would  have  prevented  such 
an  occurrence,  as  that  of  450  millions  of  the 
public  money  being  at  this  moment  unac- 
counted for.     And  if  so,  will  it  not  be  next 
to  downright  madness  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  boards  of  commissioners,  and  to  omit 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  last  board.     It  certainly  will  be  so,  and 
therefore  I  feel  particularly  anxious  to  hear 
that  Lord  Henry  Petty  will  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  carry  into  effect  that  part  of  his  plan 
which  goes  to   provide  for  the  introduction 
of  the  mercantile  system  of  stating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  public  accountants.    I  must  con- 
fess, however,  I  have  my  apprehensions  that 
this   will  not  be  the  case.     I  do  not  think 
his   Lordship  has  dwelt  so  much  upon  thi* 
part    of    his   reform,    as   he  .would    havi 
done  had  he  been  fully   aware  of  th  frjra 
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importance  of  it.  1   cannot  rind  in   any   of 
the  reports  of  his  speech,  that  his  plan  went 
farther  than  to  oblige  all  public  accountants 
to  return  their  balances  to  the  imprest  com- 
missioners.    This  will  fall  very  far  short  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  ;  for  how  can  these 
balances  be  correctly  returned,    and   their 
correctness  quickly  ascertained,  unless  the 
previous  necessity  is  established,  and  impos- 
ed  upon   every   accountant  of  keeping  his 
books  literatim    et  verbatim    as  the  mer- 
cantile system  of  book-keeping  directs.    The 
superiority  of  this  system  does   not  merely 
consist  in  the   rules   it  lays  down,  that   ba- 
lances shall  be  periodically  struck ;  but  in  this, 
that  when  a  balance  is  struck,  it  may  be  as- 
certained   instantly  and  by  bare    inspection 
without  any  calculation,  whether  it  is,  or  is 
not,  correct ;  that  is,  the  system  is  such  that 
it  exposes  all   incorrectness,  as  it  were  me- 
chanically, and  without  any  faculty  of  me- 
mory or  calculation  being  wanted  to  assist  it. 
1  say  then  that  to  control  the  public  accoun- 
tants effectually,  they  must  be  compelled  by 
act  of  Parliament  to  keep  their  books  of  ac- 
counts in  a  regular  prescribed  form  ;  namely, 
that  in  use  with  merchants  and   tradesmen  j 
and  in  order  thatParliament  may  control  them 
who  are  to  control  the  accountants,  that  is, 
the  imprest   commissioners,  the  act   should 
provide   that  the  public  ■accounts  should  be 
stated  annually  in  the   same   form,  and  so 
as  to  be  printed  and  prepared  tit  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
before   the    Chancellor  of   the    Exchequer 
should  bring  m   his  Budget.     If  such  pro- 
visions are  enacted  by  law,  one  committe  of 
the  House  of  Commons  will   be  fully  'ade- 
quate to  make  a  report  in  a  few  days,  in  each 
session-,  upon  the  Ltate  of  the  funds  of  the 
public  ;  they  will  be  competent  to  detect  all 
abuses ;  and  the  practice  of  a  few  years  in  ex- 
amining the  public  expenditure,   will  afford 
to  those  who  may  serve  on  these  committees, 
so  great  a  facility  of  ascertaining  the  correct 
■lessor  ino  needless  of  the  statements  laid 
before    Parliament,    that  the  trouble  cf  ex- 
amining them  would  be  so  very  tririing,    and 
the   cerraiofy  of  all    abuses  being   detected 
would  be  sp  well  established,  and  so  generally 
known,  that  as  much  system  would  be  found 
to  prevail  on  the  part  of  the  public  accoun- 
tants to  do  their  duty  correctly,  as  prevails 
even  amongst  them  in  robbing  the  public  up- 
on any  transaction  wherein  public  money  is 
to  be  paid  or  received. — 1  shall  conclude  this 
letter  with  an  extract  from  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
work  on  the  Public  Revenue,  as  containing 
much  valuable  information,  and  highly  credi- 
l able  tot  he  late  House  ofCommons of  Ireland. 
"  Jt  has  ofien  been  remarked  that  the  laws 
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"  and  regulations  established  in  small  states, 
"are  in  general  wiser,  and  better  calculated 
"  to  obtain  the  ends  in  view,  than  those  of  an 
"  extensive  empire;  and,  as  one  proof  among 
"  many  others  which  might  be  adduced  to 
"  support  the  justness  of  that  observation,  it 
"  may  be  remarked,  that  the  system  adopted 
"  in  hcland,  prior  to  the  union,  for  pacing 
"  the  public  accounts,  seems  to  be  infinitely 
"  preferable  to  the  one  which  took  place  in 
'-'  the  British  parliament.  In  the  latter  case, 
"  a  supply  was  voted,  without  any  previous 
"  inquiry  regarding  the  necessity  thereof,  and 
ff  a  number  of  accountswere  called  for,  which 
"  were  detailed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
"  Exchequer,  in  what  was  called  his  budget  j 
"  whereas,  in  Ireland,  the  following  more 
"  regular  system  was  pursued. — In  the  first 
"  place,  certain  accounts,  properly  arranged, 
"  of  the  expenses  of  government,  and  the 
"  produce  of  every  branch  of  the  revenue, 
"  were  annually  laid  before  the  house  'of 
"  commons.  As  soon  as  these  were  pro- 
"  duced,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
"  inspect  them,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
"  thereon,  with  power  to  appoint  sub-conr- 
"  mittees,  that  the  ''accounts,  it  necessary, 
"  might  be  more  minutely  examined.  When 
"  the  report  of  the  committee,  accompanied 
"  with  the  accounts  therein  referred  to,  w8i 
"  presented,  it  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
"  table  for  the  perusal  of  the  members,  soon 
"  after  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  of 
''supply;  and  then  the  house  resolved, 
"  alter  evidence  of  the  necessity  thereof, 
"  "  that  a  supply  be  granted  to  his  Majesty  " 
"  — This  plan  is  certainly  preferable  to  the* 
"  one  adopted  in  the  British  parliament, 
"  which  has  been  already  explained.  Its 
'*'  superiority  appeared  so  evident  to  the 
':  Irish  house  of  commons,  that  it  became  a 
"  standing  order  of  the  house,  "  "  that  no 
"  '*  money  bill  be  read  until  the  report  from 
"  "  thecommitteeof  accounts  be  first  made." 
"  This  previous  examination  was  a  great 
"  check  upon  improvident  expenses,  and 
"  with  such  authentic  documents  to  refer 
"  to,  the  members  could  reason  with  more 
"  advantage  on  the  financial  circumstances  of 
"  the  nation,  than  could  be  done  from  loose 
"  and  undigested  documents,  or  the  harangue 
"  of  any  minister  however  distinctly  stated. — 
"  This  excellent  plan  was  first  adopted  in 
"  Ifiyi,  when  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
"  crown  being  found  inadequate  to  the 
"  public  expenditure,  a  supply  was  neces- 
"  sarily  applied  for.  It  was  then  resolved, 
""that  the  state  of  the  revenue  of  the 
"  "  nation,  and  also  the  establishments 
"  "  civil  and  military,  should  be  laid  before 
"  "  the  house,  in  order  that  it  may  the  better 
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"  "  be  known,  what  supplies  were  necessary 
"  "  to  be  given."  "  The  system  has  ever 
"  since  been  observed,  with  hardly  an\ 
"  omission,  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
<c  its  progress  ;  and  latterly  it  has  been  ad- 
"  hered  to  with  the  strictest  possible  atten- 
"  tion." — I  have  the  honour  to  be  &c.  Verax, 
June  1,  1806. 
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COMMISSIONERS     OF    ACCOUNTS. 

Sir  j The    following    remarks   were 

written  for  insertion  in  your  Register,  im- 
mediately upon  the  official  disclosure  of  the 
state  of  irregularities  in  the  Public  Accounts. 
From  the  hurry  of  business  they  were  thrown 
by,  till  your  own  observations  appeared ; 
whicli  might  seem  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  the  following.  The  writer  could  not 
have  received  a  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  his  ideas.  On  one  point, 
however,  he  had  gone  one  step  farther ; 
viz.  in  the  proposing  the  only  possible  effec- 
tual mode  of  preventing  such  dreadful 
abuses  in  future,  and  of  rescuing  the  public 
from  the  hands  of  depredators.  He  hopes, 
therefore,  they  will  still  be  inserted,  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  done.  They  come  from  one  to- 
tally unconnected  with  any  public  party  or 
set  of  men  whatever. 

"  Sect  quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?" 

Sir; It  is  an  observation  too  trite  al- 
most for  repetition,  (were  it  not  that  like 
almost  all  trite  and  common  maxims  it  is  also 
strictly  true),  that  there  are  few  men  of  such 
disinterested  dispositions,  and  such  inflexible 
integrity,  that  they  can  withstand  tempta- 
tions to  private  emolument,  when  unre- 
strained by  fear,  and  uncontroled  by  the 
scrutinizing  eye  of  inquiry.  That  there  have 
occurred  in  public  stations  in  this  country, 
many  and  lamentable  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
this  maxim,  is  now  a  fact  well  known,  and 
mu:h  observed  upon,  by  all  who  have  eyes 
to  read,  or  ears  to  hear.  The  amount  to 
which  frauds  and  irregularities  have  attained 
is  so  enormous,  as  to  have  astonished  even 
those  who  were  before  not  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  grievous  abuses,  and  who  were 
not  uuused  to  scenes  of  fraud  and  pecula- 
tion. It  is  also,  now,  not  only  r.llow-ed,  but 
proclaimed,  that  they  who  under  whatever 
name,  have  hitherto  been  appointed  to  exa- 
mine into  accounts,  and,  to  correct  abuses, 
have  failed  in  that,  for  which  alone  they 
were  appointed  by  parliament — In  consider- 
ing what  checks,  may  with  a  probability  of 
success  be  applied  to  this  alarming  evil,  of 
peculation  and  mismanagement,  the  idea  of 


commissioners  has  been  suggested.  But, 
before  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hopes 
«f  redress  from  the  appointment  of  such 


officers  (under  whatever  name)  let  us  take  a 
lesson  from  experience.  Do  we  not  know, 
that  long,  long  ago,  there  were  officers  ap- 
pointed for  this  very  purpose  ?  Men,  high 
in  reputation,  and  distinguished  for  rank? 
For  die  vast  benefits  which  the  nation  las 
derived  from  their  disinterested  and  hoiest 
exertions,  it  is  only.necessary  to  refer  to  the 
awful  disclosure  lately  made ;  a  disclosure 
which  (in  whatever  motives  it  may  have  ori- 
ginated, concerning  which  a  considerable 
degree  of  speculation  may  without  impro- 
priety be  entertained)  will  be  felt  in  its  ef- 
fects in  this  country,  as  long  as  it  exists  as  an 
independent  nation,  or  a  trace  remains  of  its 
original  constitution.  It  requires  nothing 
more  than  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing these  officers  in  the  civil,  military,  and 
naval  departments,  and  to  consider  what 
they  must  be,  and  actually  are  to  be  coi  a 
vinced  that  the  appointment  is,  and  always 
must  be  totally  nugatory,  as  to  the  ends  of 
public  justice ;  that  it  is  and  always  must  be 
not  only  useless,  but  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  nation.  That  they  truly  may  be 
denominated  a  Committee  of  Secrecy,  inas- 
much as  they  would  keep  back  that  which  it 
might  bethought  inexpedient  for  the  public 
eye  to  see;  and  which  you  and  I,  Sir,  as 
contributing  to  the  public  purse  our  mite 
(almost  our  last)  have  a  right  to  look  into. 
That  this  prediction  will  be  verified,  and 
that  shortly  too,  1  will  venture  to  assert. — 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  styled  the  guardians  of  the  public  purse. 
How  the  public  purse  has  hitherto  been 
guarded,  let  the  foregoing  remarks  ;  let  the 
conviction  of  every  one ;  let  the  exhausted 
finances  of  the  country;  let  the  exhausted 
pockets  of  the  individual  testify.  What  the 
prospect  is,  which  we  now  have  before  us,' 
unless  the  public  purse  is  in  future  guarded 
against  depredation,  it  is  most  awful  to  con- 
sider. It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
inquire  by  what  mode  these  guardians  may 
be  induced  ;  nay,  rather,  maybe  obliged  to 
do  their  duty,  by  attending  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation.  T,et  us  revert  to  the  short 
sentence  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  motto. 
"  bed  quis  custodiet  ipsos  cwtodes  ?"  As 
I  hope  and  trust  many  read  this  Register 
who,  perhaps,  may  not  read  Latin,  I  shall  in- 
sert a  translation,  viz.  "  But  who  shall  watch 
','  those  Guardians  of  the  Public  Purse  ?"  To 
this  I  answer,  that  unless  the  nation  itself 
have  the-  necessary  control  over  them,  no 
other  power  or  mode  can  be  devised.  It' 
instead  of  being  nominally  they  were  nally 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  we  should 
find  that  controling  power  in  full  force  ;  tu 
prevent  abuse,   i  e  tu  redress  itself.     Is  if 
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because  the  "members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  are,  or  because  they  are  not  the  repre- 
sentatives or" the  people;  because  they  are  or 
because  they  are  not  returned  by  indepen- 
dent electors,  that  they  have  suffered  the 
public  money  to  be  thus  shamefully  squan- 
dered and  misapplied  ?  Misapplied,  I  add  ; 
because  we  may  reasonably  be  allowed  to 
doubt  whether  some  considerable  part  has 
not  been  applied  directly  and  indirectly  to 
the  purposes  of  corruption,  and  ihepurcha.se 
of  secrecy  and  indemnity. — Looking,  then, 
to  the  enormous  evils  which  have  arisen 
from  the  want  of  control,  let  us  ask,  is 
there  any  possible  mode  but  that  one  which 
has  been  suggested ;  viz.  the  freedom  ot 
election  ?  Is  it  not  indis  pen/die  that  the  re- 
presentative should  feel  a  consciousness  that 
he  is  sent  to  act  as  the  honest  ageut  ot  his 
constituents ;  and  that  on  their  good  opinion 
of  his  conduct,  he  must  entirely  depend  ? 
<ff  what,  then,  is  the  opposite  principle,  viz. 
To  indifference  to  the  good  opinion  of  the 
constituent  to  be  attributed  ?  Is  it  owing  to 
the  idea  prevailing,  that  a  very  great  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  have  no  power  of  control 
whatever  over  those  who  are  styled  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation  ?  Is  it  owing  to 
the  knowledge  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  pay  their  money  in  the  shape  ot 
taxes  of  every  denomination  which  the  in- 
genuity of  man  can  devise,  have. iio  more 
power  of  inquiring  into  the  management  of 
it,  than  a  subject  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  a 
native  of  Otaheite?  When  a  Political  In- 
quirer* seeks  the  awfully  majestic  repre- 
presentative  body  of  this  great  nation,  em- 
phatically stiled  "  The  Commons  of  Great 
"  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,"  "  pre- 
*c  sinned  to  emanate  from  and  to  be  identi- 
"  lied  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people ; 
"  touched  by  their  every  grievance,  and 
*'  sympathising  in  all  their  natural  and  ho- 
<c  nourable  feelings;  does  he  find  such  a 
"  representative  body  to  exist  ?  Does  he  not 
"  find' \/rowi  the  most  indisputable  authority 
*'  that  a  decided  majority  are  returned,  not 
*'  by  the  collected  voice  of  those  whom  they 
"  appear  to  represent,  but  under  the  private 
"  patronage,  or  by  the  immediate  authority 
"  of  154  individuals?" — Does  then  the  re- 
presentative believe  (or  rather  does  he  know) 
himself  to  be  totally  independent  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation?  And,  does  he, 
therefore,  ridicule  the  idea  of  responsibility, 
except  to  those  by  whom  he  is  really  returned. 
These,  Sir,  arc  questions  to  which  it  be- 
hoves the  British  public  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 

*  Second  letter  to  the  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln.,  by  I,  Car  t\y  right,  Esq. 
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tory  answer.  At  this  time  the  necessity  for 
that  answer  is  daily  becoming  more  urgent j 
inasmuch,  as  the  burthens  which  they  are 
told  are  necessary  and  unavoidable.  The 
privations  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit ;  and  the  prospects  to  which  they  must 
now  look  forward,  are  such  that  the  stoutest 
heart  may  well  be  appalled.  The  statement 
of  accounts  now  brought  officially  before  the 
public  eye ;  as  it  cannot  be  disproved,  so  it 
is  in  itself  the  most  convincing,  the  most  ir- 
refragable argument  in  favour  of  that  mea- 
sure which  the  real  friends  of  the  constitution 
have  long  seen,  to  be  indispensille  to  the 
safely  of  the  country;  of  that  measure  which 
all  our  most  able  statesmen  have  at  some 
time  of  their  political  life  supported,  recom- 
mended, and  enforced.  Their  subsequent 
deliberation  of  that  principle  is  itsrlfthe. 
strongest  proof  of  the  absomte  necessity  of 
the  measure.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  I 
allude  to  a  reform  in  the  representation  of 
the  country ;  that  one  only  measure,  which 
(I  assert  it  fearlessly,  and  in  defiance  of  so-r 
phistry  and  misrepresentation)  would  setmrfl 
the  public  from  future  malversations,  and 
eventually  save  it  from  total  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion. It  is  the  o«/y  effectual,  constitutional 
preventative  of  abuse  of  every  kind,  and  o£ 
every  degree,  in  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs.  Vv'ilnout  this  other  hundreds  of 
millions  will  be  squandered .  (if,  indeed,  they 
can  any  longer  be  taised  from  the  exhausted 
pockets  of  the  country)  other  defaulters  wilt 
blaze  forth  in  insulting  splendour. Bur- 
thens, such  as  human  nature  can  scarcely 
support,  will  be  .  heaped  upon  a  sinking  na- 
tion, to  furnish  forth  the  ostentatious  profu- 
sion of  public  depredators.  Frequently, 
Sir,  have  we  been  told  in  the  high-flown 
language  of  oratory,  that  "  we  must  look 
"  our  dangers  manfully  in  the  face."  %Ve 
do,  Sir.  It  has  never  yet  occurred  that  Bri- 
tons could  fear  a  foreign  foe.  But,  were  I 
to  allow  myself  to  enlarge  a  little  on  that  ex- 
pression, (so  frequently  trumpeted  forth,  on 
every  proposition  of  a  new  tax)  I  should  say 
that  there  are  dangers,  to  which  we  must 
loqk  forward,  more  frightful  and  alarming, 
than  myriads  of  foreign  invaders,  and  hosts 
of  open  foes.  We  must  encounter;  nay, 
we  must  overcome  (or  inevitably  perish  as  an, 
independent  nation)  that  countless  multitude 
of  frauds,  abuses,  and  peculations,  (under 
whatever  form  or  name  disguised)  which 
must  otherwise  bring  speedy  destruction  on 
the  land.  No  nation  governing  it  sell  by 
fair  and  free  representation  can  ever  be  lost. 
No  nation  ever  yet  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  has  been  able  long  to  bear  up  un- 
der the  debilitating  consequences  of"  corrupt 
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tion.  The  page  of  history  presents  us  a  pic- 
ture, awful  in  the  extreme.  Let  but  the 
contributors  to  the  enormous  sums  now 
raised  upon  the  nation,  be  identified  with 
the  electors.  Let,  by  this  means  responsibi- 
lity be  established.  Then  (but  not  till  then) 
economy  hhall  succeed  to  profusion  ;  ho- 
nest management  to  fraudulent  peculation. 
— Then,  Sir,  having  battled  at  home  this  hy- 
dra which  would  destroy  us,  shall  we  be 
enabled  to  defend  our  native  land,  and  our 
constitution,  (the  best  existing  in  the  world 
when  well  administered.)  Then  may  we 
bid  defiance  to  hosts  of  armies,  led  on  by 
tyrants,  and  themselves  slaves ! — I  remain., 
-Custos. 


[93S 


Sir,  &c- 


Sir  ;■ 


CLEKGY    NON-RESIDENCE. 

To  say  that  I  esteem  your  Re- 
gister as  far  superior  to  every  periodical  pub- 
lication of  the  day,  would  be  but  faintly  to 
express  my  admiration  of  it :  nor  would 
you,  I  believe,  consider  such  an  assertion, 
as  any  very  flattering  compliment.  I  shall, 
however,  venture  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
success  that  has  attended  its  publication  ;  and 
to  say,  that  I  feel  an  honest  pride  in  reflect- 
ing that  it  has  placed  you  in  so  independent 
a  situation.  Pursue,  Sir,  the  same  course 
of  undeviating  rectitude,  in  your  political 
conduct,  and^a  grateful  country  will  ever 
remember  you  with  that  esteem,  which  you 
so  justly-''  prize,  beyond  all  the  riches,  and 
**  all  the  honors  of  this  world!"  I  enter- 
tain so  high  an  opinion  of  your  liberality, 
that  I  believe  you  will  not  value  my  esteem 
the  less,  although  I  confess  that  I  differ  from 
you  on  two  subjects  of  very  considerable 
importance  :  I  mean  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
,the  Residence  of  the  Clergy.  If  a  few  ob- 
servations, on  the  residence  and  pluralities 
of  the  clergy,  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  Register,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  by  your  inserting  them.  When  you 
proposed  a 'tax  of  20  or  £30  a  year  on  every 
clergyman  that  did  not  reside  on  his  benefice, 
I  arn  suspicious,  that  you  had  not  given  the 
subject,  so  full  a  consideration,  as  it  merits. 
Was  residence  insisted  upon  with  the  severi- 
ty that  vou  seem  to  wish,  I  think  that  it 
would  be  productive  of  many  evil  conse- 
quences ?  I  am  certain  that  you  cannot  de- 
sire to  see  the  clergy  less  learned  or  worse 
educated,  than  they  are  at  present :  but  a 
severe  prohibition  of  pluralities  and  non-re- 
sidence, would,  necessarily,  have  this  effect. 
That,  living  is  added  to  living  ;  and  pre- 
bend to  prebend  ;  and,  that  the  most  illite- 
rate, and  useless  of  the  profession,  are  se- 
lected as  the  objects  of  such  munificent  new 
aids,  is  undoubtedly,  a  serious  and   crying 


,  but,  by  bestowing  preferment  in  this 
manner,  the  patrons  abuse  a  trust,  vested  in 
them,  for  far  different  purposes.  Are  you 
acquainted,  Sir,  with  the  amount  of  the 
sum  necessarily  expended  in  the  regular  edu 
cation  of  a  clergymen  ?  He  must  exercise 
the  most  rigid  economy,  (and,  at  a  time  of 
life,  when  economy  is  but  little  thought  of), 
to  compleat  his  education  for  less  than 
o^JOOO  !  And  this  large  expenditure  arises 
from  the  state  of  society  ;  as,  the  habits  of 
the  clergy,  will  necessarily  alter,  with  the 
habits  of  those  around  them.  There  are 
some  exhibitions  and  scholarships  at  the 
Universities,  but  of  very  small  value,  as 
most  of  them  have  never  been  raised  since 
their  institution,  by  the  original  founders, 
and  benefactors  of  the  colleges.  Let  us,  by 
way  of  elucidating  my  intended  argument, 
suppose  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  who  has 
expended  ^1000  (probably  ail  that  he  is 
worth  in  the  world)  preparatory  to  his  enter- 
ing the  church  ;  this  enables  him  to  under- 
take the  cure  of  a  parish  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  birth  place :  perhaps  he  also 
opens  a  school ;  and,  by  every  exertion  of 
his  industry,  contrives  to  support  his  family 
in  some  degree  of  respectability  ;  )'et,  he 
cannot  save,  out  of  his  little  income,  a  pit- 
tance, even  sufficient,  to  place  out  his 
children  in  any  trade  or  profession.  Much, 
less,  can  he  indulge  the  most  distant  hope, 
of  leaving  any  thing  behind  him,  when  he 
dies!  He  has  now  a  small  living  given  him, 
at  a  great  distance  from  his  place  of  abode. 
He  can,  therefore,  lay  by,  let  us  say,  £50 
a  year,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  :  he 
now  no  longer  sighs  at  the  sprightly  sallies 
of  his  children  :  he  does  not,  in  sobtude. 
brood  over  the  inevitable  misery  of  their 
destiny  :  hope  brightens  his  prospects  :  he 
now  fulfils  his  duty  with  pleasure  and  alacri- 
ty :  he  lives  contented  in  his  humble  sphere ; 
and  dies  in  peace  with  man,  and  full  of  ex- 
pectation from  his  God  !  Would  you,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  take  20  or  301.  a  year,  from  such 
a  man  as  this  ? — or  compel  him  to  reside  ? 
And  yet  I  have  drawn  no  uncommon  case  j 
there  are  many,  e\  en  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  exactly  answer  to 
this  description!  A  person,  possessed  of 
two  small  livings,  is  often  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. But,  you  ask,  how  is  the 
church,  of  the  Non-Resident  Clergyman  to 
be  supplied  with  regular  duty  ?  To  this  I 
reply,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of" 
young  men,  who  come  to  our  Universities 
'absolutely  and  literally  from  the  plough: 
they  come  to  Cambridge,  chiefly  from 
the  northern  counties ;  and  thty  arc  enabled 
to  live   there   bv  the   refuse  of  the  fellows 
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table,  and  by  the  exhibitions  and  scholar- 
ships, that  I  mentioned  above  :  their  rustici- 
ty of  manner  never  wears  off,   nor  receives 
the  slightest  polish  ;  and,  a  stipend  of  70l. 
a  year  in  a  country  village,  will  procure 
luxuries  for  them,  to  which  they  have  never 
been  accustomed.     But,  I  will  ask  any  un- 
prejudiced  man,   if  he    imagines   that  the 
church  would  be  improved,  a  religion  bene- 
fited,  if  all  the  clergy   were  composed  of 
6  ich  men  ?     And  of  such   only   would  the 
church  consist,  were  the  system  you  propose 
adopted.    Now  permit  me  to  offer  a  remark, 
on  the  propriety  of  a  resident  curate,    and 
two  services,  in    every  parish.     I  certainly 
wish  that  some  regulations  were   made  re-  I 
specting  this  ;  but  to  insist  upon  it  invaria- 
bly,  would  not  be  productive  of  any  good. 
In  country  villages,   there  are  many  of  the 
people,   (wives  of  labourers  particularly  and 
female  servants  of  families),   who  can  never 
attend   the  church  in  the  morning :  if  you 
insisted  in  this  double  duty  they  would  never 
hear  a  sermon ;  whereas,  when  the  service 
is  alternately  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
they  have  the  same  opportunities  of  hearing 
sermons  with  others.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  no  clergyman  is  compellable  by 
the  statute,   to  preach   more  than  one  ser- 
mon in  a  day,  and  that  in  the  morning.     If 
you  would  make  an  innovation   in   this  or- 
dinance, you  should  reflect  on   the  injury, 
that  small  vicarages,    in  large  towns,  would 
sustain;  where  the  afternoon,    or  evening 
lectureship   is  often  an  emolument   of  very 
berious  consequence  to   the  clergyman.     I 
shall  not  dilate  on  the  necessity   of  holding 
out  superior   rewards,    as    a    stimulus  to 
talent ;   nor  on  many  other  arguments,  that 
present  themselves  to  my  mind.     I  am  fear- 
ful,  that  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long, 

upon  your  time  and  patience. 1  am,    Sir, 

&c. — Philecclesias. June  11,   1806. 


BREWING     TAX. 

Sir  ; 1  was  much  pleased  to  observe, 

yon  had  not  left  unnoticed,  in  your  last 
Register,  the  intended  tax  upon  private 
brewing  ;  the  many  evils  of  which  you 
justly  appreciate,  and,  independent  of  that, 
1  am  of  opinion,  the  end  of  this  tax  will  be 
completely  defeated  with  respect  to  re- 
venue, the  great  object  in  view.  In  the 
first  plac*,  private  brewing  will  in  a  great 
measure  be  done  away,  which  will  put  an 
end  to  those  mtlsteri  serving  private  fami- 
lies, and  the  consumption  of  malt  thereby 
greatly  diminished  ;  for,  I  must  take  leave 
to  observe,  that  the  private  brewer  uses  from 
8  to  12  bushels  to  the  boghead,  whereas 
i!iC  common   brewer  does  not  make  use-  of 


more  than  from  4  to  5  bushels  to  the  same 
quantity  of   beer  :     in   this  instance   alone 
there  is  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  from  4  to  8 
bushels ;  the  same  in  proportion  will  be  the 
loss  in  duty  upon  hops ;  the  private  brewer 
using   no  other  article  in  his  beer  than  malt 
and  hops,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the 
latter  in   proportion,    than    the    common 
brewer  ;  the  injury  done  to  the  hop-growers 
will  also  be   severely   felt,    particularly   in 
Surrey,  that  country's  growth  being  finer, 
and  in  much  greater  demand  by  the  private 
brewer  than  any  other.     It  may  perhaps  be 
answered,    that  the   common   brewer  will 
make  up  this  deficiency  to  the  revenue,  by 
the  increase  of  quantity  he  will  sell  in  con- 
sequence of  this  act :  upon  which  a  strong 
doubt  arises.     The  tax   may  be  productive 
for  one  year,  as  those   persons   who   have 
already  their  home-brewed  beer,  must  com- 
rfiute  for   drinking    it,    or   what  is  worse, 
suffer  an  exciseman  to  enter  their  houses  ; 
but  it  will   not  be  so  a   second  year  ;  their 
stock   being  exhausted,    they  will  not  re- 
plenish   it,    but  give   up   their   last   proud 
boast   of  regaling  themselves,  and   friends, 
with  home-brewed  old  English  strong  beer. 
Indeed  I  have  no  doubt  but  thousands  of 
families  in  the  kingdom,  will  endeavour  to    * 
adopt  some  beverage  or  other  in  lieu  of  the 
beer    they  will  otherwise  be  compelled  to 
taUe  of  the  common  brewer,  who,  having 
no  competition  to  mind,  will  deal  out  any 
article  he  pleases  to  his   customers.     It   is 
matter   of  astonishment   that  the  enormous 
duty  upon  malt  has  been  paid  with  little  or 
no  grumbling  ;   it  being  now  very  l'ttle  short 
of  4s.  O'd   a  bushel,  and  has  been  sold  in  the 
last  year  at    13s.  O'd.  ;    yet  has  the  private 
brewer  strained  a   point  not  to  relinquish 
this  almost  only  pride  left  to  an  Englishman, 
which,  if  the  present  bill  should  pass  into  a 
law  will  totally  exclude  him  from. — In  fact, 
every  person  that  I  have  heard  speak  upon 
the  subject  is  indignant  at  it.     The  comforts 
of  the  peasant,  and  the  various  description 
of  labourers  will  be  entirely  done  away;  for 
be  assured,  those  masters  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  this  little  comfort  to  the 
exhausted  and  almost   famished  frames   of 
their  labourers,    will   for   the   greater  part 
relinquish    the    practice  ;    and,    instead  of 
seeing  the  poor  peasant  going  cheerfully  to 
his  labour  at  sun-rise  with  his  wooden  bottle 
of  home-brewed  beer  to  refresh  him    in  his 
arduous  toil  till  sun-set,    water  must  be  the 
substitute;  and  in    many  places  a  difficulty 
to  procure  even  that  ;  this  alone  ought  to 
have  some  weight  to  pi \  vent  such  an  act 
passing.     As  it  respects  the  revenue,  I  have 
I  been  informed  by  a  n  slater  of  this  place, 
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whose  whole  concern  is  serving  private  fami- 
lies, that  the  duty  he  pays  in  the  malting; 
season,  is  from  1,000  to  l,200l. ;  and! 
know  several  others  who  pay  nearl  y  the  same 
sum,  and  serving  the  same  description  of 
persons.  Such  immense  duties  from  per- 
sons apparently  in  a  small  line  of  business, 
is,  as  I  before  observed,  owing  to  the  much 
greater  consumption  in  proportion  of  the 
private  brewer,  to  that  of  the  common 
brewer,  together  with  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  hops  :  depend  on  it,  this  will  be 
severely  felt  by  the  revenue  even  in  the  next 
malting  season  ;  but  carry  the  idea  farther  j 
when  the  present  private  stock  is  out  and  no 
more  replenished  ;  when  families  will  have 
no  reason  to  commute  and  will  endeavour  to 


find  out >iome  other  beverage,-  when  either 
from  disgust,  or  necessity,   they  will   have 
disposed  of  their  brewing  utensils,  and  rely 
on   it,  that  once  done,  they  will  never  be 
enabled  to  replace  them,  from  the  very  great 
advanced  price  of    copper,  cooper's   work, 
&c.     I  say,  to  carry  the  idea  on  to  these 
things,  and  the  mischief  to  the  revenue  is 
incalculable ;     to   sav   nothing  of  the  very 
great  injury  to  the  landed  interest.     Barley 
will  be  a  mere  drug ;  at  present,  the  common 
brewer  (I  may  almost  say)  is  the  barometer 
of  the  market,  and  will  be  entirely  so  when 
the  competition  ceases  that  now  exists  ;  my 
information  upon  this  head,  I  am  confident 
may  be  depended  on.     Another  description 
of  persons  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  I  mean 
the  cooper  ;  whose  bread  will  be  taken  from 
him.     In   a  word,  there  never  was  perhaps 
a  tax  involving  in  its  train  so  much  mischief, 
not  only  to  the  comforts  of  the  people  in 
general,  but  defeating  the  very  end  it  was 
meant  to  answer,  and  w  hen  once  effected,  it 
will  be  too  late  by  any  alterations  or  repeal- 
ing, ever  to  restore  that  branch  of  the  re- 
venue to   its  present  great  and    beneficial 
standing.     Indeed,    sir,    as  you  justly  ob- 
.  serve,  it  will  go  nearly  to   the  breaking  up 
of  housekeeping  ;  completely  destroying  the 
hospitality  of  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
and  excluding  the  middling  from  their  real 
and  necessary  comforts.— -Since  my  writing 
the  above,    I    see  my    Lord  Henry   Petty 
intends  abandoning  the  excise,   and  making 
the  whole  liable  to  assesment ;  that   alter-  j 
native  would  have  been  otherwise  generally  j 
resorted  to  had  the  former  not  been  giveu 
up ;    I   sincerely  hope,  when   his  lordship  I 
reconsiders  the  many  difficulties  that  will 
attend   the  enforcing  this  act;  the   almost 
certainty  of  its  ultimately   decreasing,    in- 
stead  of  increasing  the   revenue,  added   to 
which    its   extreme   unpopularity   and   the 
injury '  it  will  do  to  the  middle  class  of  the 
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people,  and  still  more  to  the  lower  order?* 
that  he  will  altogether  abandon  it. — I  am, 
Sir,  most  respectfully,  your  very  obedient 
humble  Servant,  W.  D. — Close,  Salisbury, 
June  4,   lSuG. 


ASSESSED    TAXES. 

Sir  ; 1  am  sensible  of  the  financial 

embarrassment  of  the  times ;  times  in  which 
the  arrogant  and  insolent  pertinacity  of  our 
late  minister  was  driven  from   one  proposed 
object  of  taxation,   in    which  our    present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been  al- 
ready induced  to   abandon   two;   in  which, 
as  Mr.  Fox  says  of  the  numerous  taxes   im- 
posed during  the  last  twelve  years,  not  one 
has    been    unexceptionable ;    in    which    to 
adopt  a  vulgar  expression    it  is  evident  that 
we  have  got  pretty  nearly  to  the  end  of  ou- 
financial    tether,   and  I  am  equally  sensible 
that  in  such  times,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  behoves  every  well  wisher  to  his 
country,  not  on   sljght  grounds  to  object  to 
any  proposed   plan    of  raising  revenue.    I 
should  not,  therefore,  send  you  this  expres- 
sion, of  my  extreme  dislike  to  the  pi 
augmentation  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,    if   I 
were  not  in  my  conscience  persuaded  that  if 
carried  into  effect,   it  will  produce  the  most 
mischievous  effects  to  the  country.     When 
the  triple  assessment  was  abandoned  for  the 
Income  Tax,  Dr.  Beeke   in  his  "  Observa- 
"  tions  on  the  Produce  of  the  Income  Tax," 
p.  14y,   published  the  following  very  sen- 
sible reflections.     "  If  the  clear  income  of 
"  a   land  owner,  who  has  neither  enlarged 
"  or  diminished  the  possessions  of  his  ances- 
"  tors,  is  compared  with  those  of  his  te- 
"  nan(s_,  or  still  more  with  those  of  the  la- 
"  bGurers  on  his  farms,  it  will  be  seen  that 
"  the  difference  is  very  much  less  at  present 
"■  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
"  tury  ;   for  though  the  money  price  of  his 
"  rots  is  greater,  yet  it  will  not  purchase  so 
"  much  now  as  the  smaller  income  did  a 
"  hundred    years   ago.     If  only   the  value' 
"  and  income  of  labour  in  husbandry  were 
"  compared  with    the  value  and  income  of 
"  lands,   the  disproportion   between  them 
*'  would  be  much  less  than  the  natural  prc- 
"  gression  that  I  have  stateq.     But'  the  in> 
"  mense   influx    of    wealth    from    foreign 
"  sources,  for  many  years  past  -,  mid  the  ;ii- 
"  most  exclusive  possession  of  that  wealth 
"  by  those  who  rank  high  in  the   scale  of 
"  property,   not  only  balances  the  effect  of 
"  those  lairs  which   charge  the   rich  with 
"  national  burdens  in  an  increasing  propor- 
'•'  lion;  but  cause*  the  difference  between 
"  the  successive  ranks  of  society  to  be  in 
"  this 'respect  grater  thau  i:  would  (.ths  - 
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"  wise  be. 1  have  stated  this   a   little 

"  more  at  large  than  I  should  otherwise  have 
"  done,  ibr  the  sake  of  a  short  digression 
"  on  the  different  pressure  of  the  Income 
"  Tax,  and  by  that  of  increased  assessment. 
"  — From  necessary  circumstances,  direct 
"  taxes  in  general  will  be  levied  on  the  ex- 
"  peases  which  are  visible  ;  or,  to  use  a 
"  modern  metaphor,  most  tangible.  It  has 
"  also  been  a  part  of  the  recent  policy  of 
"  this  country  (and,  within  prudent  limits, 
"  it  is  a  very  good  policy)  to  assess  several 
"  of  our  direct  taxes  in  a  ratio  progressively 

"  increasing. But  it  is  also  tme,  that  the 

' '  greater  part  of  our  direct  taxes  are  levied 
"  on  objects  more  conducive  to  the  accom- 
"  modations  of  a  country  life,  than  to  those 
'  of  inhabitants  of  towns.  A  country 
'•  life  requires  many  domestic  conveniences, 
"  which  in  towns  are  either  not  at  all  want- 
"  ed,  or  may  be  easily  obtained,  and  with 
"  less  expense  from  persons  distinct  from 
'■'  die  family.  It  consequently,  upon  the 
"  same  scale  of  expenditure,  requires  more 
"  servants,  larger  habitations,  more  win- 
"  doirs,  more  horses,  i£fc.  &c.  &c. — —It 
"  follows,  that  at  present  the  burden  of  as- 
"  sessed  taxes  is  not  really  borne  in  a  simply 
"  increasing  proportion  to  the  means  of  sup- 
"  porting  thorn,  as  it  is  alleged ;  but  in  a 
"  complicated  proportion  depending  on  the 
"  place  of  lesidence;  bearing  far  more  hea- 
"  vily  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
"  than  those  of  towns;  and,  consequently, 
"  on  land-owners  than  other  men  of  pro- 
'■  petty  )  and  taking  most  from  incomes, 
"  which  though  nominally  increasing  by  an 
"  augmentation  of  rent,  yet  really  bear  a 
"  decreasing  proportion  to  the  whole  na- 
"  tional  wealth ;  and  that  from  circum> 
"  stances  which  ought  not  to  be  contr  '. 
"  even  if  it  could  be  done. — Jn  this  vie  am  f 
"  the  question,  the  good  policy  of  many  of 
c  oar  direct  taxes  is  very  disputable,  They 
li  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  resi- 
'*  deuce  in  the  (  ountry  of  those  who  must 
"  >, ay  them;  and  to  diminish  the  invaluable 
"  benefit  of  a  genera]  diffusion  of  men  of 
"  respectability  throughout  the  kingdom. 
"  They  fall  with  double  force  on  dimmish- 
'  ii.<;  incomes,  and  scarcely  affect  in  any 
';  thing  near  nil  equitable  proportion  those 
"  which,  from  various  causes,  arc  increasing 

"  with  unparalleled  rapidity.- With  how 

"  much  greater  pressure  then  must  the 
"  t:iple  assessnv  nt  have  fallen  on  the  inha- 
tltj  of  the  country,  than  on  those  of 
'  towns?  And,  consequently,  on  landed 
"'  and  agricultural,  than  on  monied  and 
"  tradiug  incomes?  In  this  way  I  consider* 
I  that  HJCasuW  when  rir^t   it  w.'.s  UDO- 
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posed  ;  the  same  data,  and  the  same  train 
"  of  reasoning  on  which  I  rely  in  the  pre- 
"  sent  instance,  convinced  me  that  the  for- 
"  mer  description  of  persons  pay  assessed 
"  taxes  on  equal  incomes,  in,  at  least,  a  tri- 
"  plicate  proportion  to  the  latter;  that  the 
"  increased  assessment  would,  on  an  ave- 
"  rage,  amount  to  much  more  than  one- 
"  tenth  of  the  incomes  of  the  former,  and 
"  not  one  thirtieth  of  those  of  the  latter  ; 
"  and,  Consequently,  that  the  produce  of 
"  the  tax  being  reduced  by  both  these 
"  causes,  would  fall  greatly  below  the  ge- 
'*  neral  expectation.  This  is  already  con- 
"  firmed  in  many  instances  by  comparisons 
"  of  the  local  produce  of  that  tax,  and  of 
"  the  present  ten  per  cent,  on  income  ;  and 
"  I  have  little  doubt,  but  that  the  general 
"  event  will  verify  my  conjecture;  and 
"  that  on  a  comparison  of  all  towns  on  the 
"  one  part,  and  of  the  country  on  the  other, 
"  many  of  the  towns  will  pay  more  than 
"  last  year  in  very  nearly  a  triplicate  pro- 
"  portion,  while  the  country  will  scarcely 
"  pay  more  than  it  did  by  the  former  as- 
"  sessmeni;  reduced  as  that  was  in  a  great 

"  many  cases  by  deficiency  of  income. 1 

"  am  not  combating  the  propriety  of  the 
"  measure  adopted  last  year,  if  considered 
"  merely  as  preparatory  and  experimental ; 
"  but  I  wish  to  show  that  any  long  con- 
"  tinned  perseverance  in  the  principle  of  it, 
"  even  upon  a  much  less  extensive  scale, 
"  would  ultimately  be  productive  of  indis- 
"  cribable  injury  to  the  whole  community." 
—It  is  easy,  but  perfectly  needless,  to  prove 
more  at  large,  and  to  exhibit  with  variety  of 
illustration  the  three  propositions  thus  com- 
pressedly  stated  by  Dr.  Beeke.  *  1st.  That  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  respectable 
residents  should  be  diffused  over  the  country. 
2d.  That  the  assessed  taxes  press  much  more 
severely  on  residents  in  the  country,  than  on 
those  in  towns.  And,  3d.  That  the  assessed 
taxes  have  a  strong  tendency  to  drive  from 
the  country  all  inhabitants  of  property  but 
mere  farmers.  To  these  three  propositions 
may  be  added  a  4th ;  that  this  dispropor- 
tionate pressure  and  expulsive  tendency  is 
greatest  in  the  ease  of  those  persons  who 
possessing  moderate  incomes,  are  (agreeably 
to  the  reasons  of  Agar's  wise  prayer)  the 
most  valuable,  and  the  most  important  to  be 

retained  in  the  country.- -I  speak   of  tins 

clergy  as  well  as  of  the  laity.     And  how  lit— 

;('  Much  excellent  matter  on  this  subject 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Survey  of  the  County 
of  Salop,  (published  by  the.  Board  of  Agri- 
culture) by  that  most  meritorious  character 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Plymloy,  now  Coibctt. 
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tie  occasion  there,  is  to  devise  new  motives  or 
excuses  for  the  absence  of  the  former,  from 
the  rural  abodes  in  which  their  lots  are  cast, 
the  voluminous  and  disgraceful  catalogue  of 
ecclesiastical  non-  residents  lately  placed  upon 
the  table  of  (he  House  of  Commons,  most 
lamentably  declares.  So  much  as  to  the 
nature  itself  of  the  Assessed  Taxes.  Their 
injustice  and  cruelty  is  aggravated  and  exas- 
perated by  two  practices  in  the  application 
of  them,  which  notable  expedients  of  fiscal 
extortion  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
devised  I  trow  by  Old  Rose.  In  all  cases  of 
taxes  upon  articles  of  use  or  enjoyment,  the 
first  principles  of  justice  require  that  every 
person  within  the  scope  of  such  taxes  should 
have  the  option  of  escaping  payment  of  the 
tax,  by  relinquishing  the  article  upon  which 
the  tax  is  imposed,  in  case  he  shall  be  dis- 
abled or  disinclined  to  continue  the  use  or 
enjoyment  of  it,  after  its  cost  is  enhanced  by 
the  imposition  of  the  tax,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  assessed  taxes  this  principle  is  completely 
violated,  the  assessment  is  not  made  upon 
the  number  of  carriages,  of  horses,  servants, 
&c.  &:c.  which  a  person  actually  has,  but 
upon  those  which  he  had  a  year  ago,  s©  that 
the  party  pays  duty  not  upon  the  enjoyments 
in  which  he  may  now  be  able  and  disposed 
to  indulge  himself  with  his  diminished 
means,  but  for  those  in  which  he  indulged 
himself  last  year.  Of  such  a  mode  of  assess- 
ment the  injustice  is  always  the  same,  but  if 
it  be  continued  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Henry  Petty's  additional  10  per  cent,  the 
cruelty  of  it  will  be  much  greater  than  here- 
tofore, since  in  our  present  circumstances, 
when  an  addition  of  more  than  7^130,0001.  is 
at  one  stroke  made  to  the  annual  burdens  of 
the  country,  almost  the  whole  class  of  per- 
sons deriving  their  income  from  landed  pro- 
porty,  (and  many  others)  must  of  necessity 
contract  their  expenditure,  or,  as  Mr.  Fox 
expressed  it,  he  who  lives  in  the  first  floor 
must  remove  to  the  second,  and  he  who  lives 
in  the  second  must  remove  to  the  garret. 
The  most  notable  device  for  augmentation 
of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  words.  Horses  and  servants  not  kept 
for  ike  purposes  of  husbandry,  which  I  can- 
not more  plainly  exhibit  to  you  than  by  rela- 
ting the  Questions  and  Answers  which,  with 
very  little  variation,  occurred  between  the 
commissioners  of  taxes,  and  each  of  a  very 
large  number  of  farmers,  at  a  meeting  of 
commissioners  of  taxes  at  which  I  was  pre- 
sent.  Commissioner.     "  Farmer  you  are 

surcharged  for  a  horse  and  man  servant  kept 
by  you,  which  you  have  omitted  to  return. 
— ; — Farmer.  Please  your  honour,  I  keep 
no  servant  but  my  farming  labourers.,  and  I 
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keep  no  horse  but  for  the  use  of  my  farm, 

and  to  ride  to  church  and  market. C.  But 

will  vou  venture  to  swear  that  you.  have  never 
within  the  last  year,  on  any  single  oi 
ridden  your  horse  except  upon  your  farm  or 

to  church  or  market. F.     No;  I  cannot 

swear  that.  I  believe  I  rode  it  once  to  the 
christening  of  my  eldest  daughter's  child,  but 
I  do  not  keep  it  for  such  purposes,  nor 
should  not  think  of  doing  so.  I  keep  it  ho- 
nestly and  fairly  for  the  purposes  of  my  farm 
and  no  other.  My  farm  it  is  that  makes  a 
horse  necessary  to  me,  and  but  for  my  farm. 

I  should  never  think  of  keeping  one. C. 

Well,  that  may  be,  but  now  the  law  is,  that 
a  horse  used  by  his  owner  once  in  a  year  for 
pleasure,  is  a  horse  kept  for  pleasure,  and 
we  must  allow  the  surcharge  accordingly. — 

Now  for  your  servant. F.     I  do  assure 

your  honour  tifat  I  keep  no  servant  but  my 
husbandry  men.  What  should  I  keep  a  ser- 
vant for  ? C.  Stay  a  moment,  who  sad- 
dles the  horse  that  you  ride  ? F.     Most 

an  end   I    saddle  it  myself,  sometimes  the 

plough-boy,  or  one  of  my  labourers  ! C. 

Very  well,  very  well,  you  know  we  have  al- 
ready decided  that  your  horse  is  a  horse  kept 
for  pleasure,  and  a  man  who  attends  upon  a 
horse  kept  for  pleasure  cannot  be  called  a 
farming  servant,  so  we  must  allow  this  sur- 
charge also." The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  mentioned  an  additional  duty 
upon  malt,  a  much  less  exceptionable  alter- 
native than  JO  per  cent,  on  the  assessed 
taxes,  which  latter,  therefore,,  should  un- 
questionably be  abandoned.  If,  however, 
unfortunately,  it  is  to  be  persisted  in,  still  at 
least  it  will  be  the  strictest  duty  of  govern- 
ment, to  provide  that  the  assessments  be 
made  upon  the  enjoyments  actually  left  to 
each  individual,  and  not  upon  those  in  which 

he  indulged  a   year   ago. Before  I  lay 

down  my  pen,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the 
encouragement  held  out  to  harsh  and  op- 
pressive surcharges,  and  the  informations  by 
the  pecuniary  rewards  given  not  only  to  sur- 
veyors, inspectors,  and  the  oilier  inqui 
of  government,  but  aiso  to  common  in- 
formers, in  case  the  party  surcharged  or  in- 
formed  against,  cannot  give  strict  proof  of 
the  illegality  of  the  surcharge  or  informa- 
tion, while  on  t  he  other  hand,  no  ecu, 
tion  can  be  made  to  him  as  the  law  now 
stands,  for  any  loss  of  time,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense which  he  may  have  incurred  by  reason 
of  such  information  or  surcharge,  even 
though  he  shall  prove  it  to  have  been  illegal, 
and  also  thoroughly  groundless  and  vexatious. 
Iv^r.  Tyrwhitt  Jones  deserves  the  i 
thanks  of  every  man  who  »t  the 

great  mass  cf  taxes,  wh  •     -olli  to 
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bear,  should  not  be  unnecessarily  oppressive 
and  destructive  of  civil  liberty,  for  the  clause 
which  he  lately  moved  empowering  the 
commissioners  under  the  property  tax,  to 
award  reasonable  costs  to  persons  aggrieved 
by  groundless  and  vexatious  surcharges,  in 
respect  of  that  duty.  And  though  his  speci- 
fic remedy  was  not  adopted,  government  is 
bound  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  providing 
some  general  relief  against  oppressions  of 
that  kind.  Volumes  might  be  filled  by  re- 
ports of  such  cases,  and  as  the  finance  secre- 
tary to  the  treasury  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
furnished  with  instances  of  this  kind,  I  will 
submit  to  his  inquiry  the  truth  of  two  com- 
munications made  to  me  on  the  subject ;  one 
is,  that  last  year  a  great  proportion  of  the  oc- 
casional resorters  to  Rath,  were,  without 
any  particle  of  evidence  or  pretence  of  just 
suspicion,  that  they  had  withheld  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax,  or  making  any  return  re- 
quired by  law,  compelled  by  the  revenue  in- 
quisitor to  send  to  the  respective  places  of 
their  ordinary  abode  for  evidence,  or  by 
other  testimony  to  prove  that  they  had  not 
violated  the  law.  The  other  is,  that  about 
the  same  time,  a  fellow  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion in  Gloucestershire,  actually  compelled 
the  attendance  before  the  commissioners  (at 
a  considerable  distance)  of  almost  even'  indi- 
vidual housekeeper  of  a  market  town. 
(Newnham  or  Newent,  I  think  was  the 
name  of  it)  upon  surcharges,  as  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  it  appeared  that  the  only 
ground  which  he  had  for  making  them,  was 
his  advantageous  chance  of  considerable  pro- 
fit if  he  succeeded,  and  of  no  loss  if  he  failed. 
Taxes  must  be  paid,  and  the  due  payment  of 
them  should  be  legally  enforced,  but  the 
time,  the  money,  and  the  comfort  of  respec- 
table and  conscientious  persons,  should  not 
be  subjected  to  be  violated  without  remedy 
by  the  wantonness,  insolence,  spite,  or  ra- 
pacity of  these  interested  harpies.  -X.  X. 


ARTICLES  OF  CHARGE  OF  HIGH  CRIMES  AND 
Ml  DEMEANORS  COMMITTED  BY  RICHARD 
COLLEY  MAROUIS  WELLESLEY,  IN  HIS 
TRANSACTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
1JABOB  VIZIER  OF  OUDE. 

(Concluded  Jrom  p.  8$6.J 
"  Re  it  therefore  further  enacted, 
"  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  it  shall 
"  not  be  lawful  for  the  governor  gene- 
"  ral  and  council  of  Fort  William  afore- 
"  s.tid,  without  the  express  command  and 
"  authority  of  the  said  Court  of  Directors, 
"  or  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  said 
"  Court  of  Directors,  in  any  ca^e  (except 
"  where  hostilities  have  actually  been  com- 
„  inenced,  or   preparations  actually  made 
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"  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
"  against  the  British  nation  in  India,  or 
"  against  some  of  the  princes  or  states  de- 
"  pendent  thereon,  or  whose  territories  the 
"  said  United  Company  shall  be  at  such 
"  time  engaged  by  any  subsisting  treaty  to 
"  defend  or  guarantee)  either  to  declare 
"  war  or  commence  hostilities,  or  enter  into 
"  any  treaty  for  making  war  against  any  of 
"  the  country  princes  or  states  in  India,  or 
"  any  treaty  for  guaranteeing  the  possessions 
'*  of  any  country  princes  or  states,  and  that 
"  in  such  case  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
"  said  governor  general  and  council  to  de- 
"  clare  war  or  commence  hostilities,  or  en- 
"  ter  into  treaty  for  making  war  against  any 
"  other  prince  or  state  than  such  as  shall  be 
"  actually  committing  hostilities  or  making 
"  preparations  as  aforesaid,  or  to  make  such 
"  treaty  for  guaranteeing  the  possessions  of 
•*  any  prince  or  state,  but  upon  the  consi- 
<f  deration  of  such  prince  or  state  actually 
"  engaging  to  assist  the  Company  against 
"  such  hostilities  commenced,  or  prenara- 
"  tions  made  as  aforesaid;  and  in  all  cases 
"  where  hostilities  shall  be  commenced  or 
tf  treaty  made,  the  said  governor  general 
"  and  council  shall,  by  the  most  expeditious 
"  means  they  can  devise,  communicate  the 
"  same  unto  the  said  Court  of  Directors, 
"  together  with  a  full  state  of  the  informa- 
u  tion  and  intelligence  upon  which  they 
"  shall  have  commenced  such  hostilities,  or 
"  made  such  treaties,  and  their  motives  and 
' '  reasons  for  the  same  at  large."  That,  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  year  1/73,  being  the  13th 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  it 
was  enacted,  that  "  for  the  better  manage- 
"  ment  of  the  said  United  Company's  af- 
"  fairs  in  India,  be  it  further  enacted,  by 
"  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  for  the  go- 
"  vernment  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  \Vil- 
"  liam  in  Bengal,  there  shall  be  appointed 
"  a  governor  general,  and  four  counsellors, 
"  and  that  the  whole  civil  and  military  go- 
"  vernment  of  the  said  Presidency,  and  also 
"  the  ordering,  management,  and  govern- 
"  ment  of"all  the  territorial  acquisitions  and 
"  revenues  in  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
"  har,  and  Orissa,  shall  during  such  time  as 
"  the  territorial  acquisitions  and  revenues 
"  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  said 
"  United  Company,  be,  and  are  hereby 
"  vested  in  the  said  governor  general  and 
"  council  of  the  said  Presidency  of  Fort 
"  William,  in  Bengal,  in  like  manner,  to 
"  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  as 
"  the  same  now  are,  or  at  any  time  hereto- 
"  fore  might  have  been  exercised  by  the 
"  president  and  council,  or  select  committee 
"  in  the  said  kingdoms."     That,  neveithe- 
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less,  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  defiance 
and  contempt  of  the  laws,  to  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  which  he  was  bound  by  engage- 
ments the  most  solemn,   did,  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  India,  conceive  and  entertain 
the  intention,  an  intention  which  he  finally 
executed,  to  encroach  upon  the  power  ami 
rights  of  the  said  Nabob  Vizier,  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  government,  to 
undermine  and  to  destroy  his  authority  over 
his  household  affairs,  his  troops,  and  his  sub- 
jects, and,  under  pretences  the  most  false, 
to  extort  from  him,  the  said  Nabob  Vizier, 
his  hereditary  dominions,  so  solemnly  gua- 
ranteed to   him   by   the  Company  in    the 
treaty  of  1798 ;  and  that  all  this  he  the  said 
Marquis  Wellesley  did  without  the  concur- 
rence,   approbation,  or  consent,   and  even 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  council  of 
Bengal,  and  without  communicating  to  the 
said  council,   or  to  his  employers,  the  said 
East  India  Company,  any  information  what- 
ever of  such  his  intention  or  proceedings. — 
That  the  means  by  him  the  said  Marquis 
Wellesley  employed  for  the  effecting  of  his 
designs   of   encroachment,    extortion,    and 
usurpation  aforesaid,  were,  iirst,  the  making 
and  reiterating  of  unfounded  complaints  and 
affected  apprehensions  with  respect  to  the  ! 
Nabob  Viziers  due  payment  of  the  monthly 
kist  (or  instalment)  :  secondly,  the  making 
of  continual   applications  to  the  Nabob  Vi- 
£ier  for  the  disbanding  of  his  troops  j  the 
purport  of  which  applications,  together  with 
the  persecuting  and   insulting    manner    in 
which  they  were  made,  being  evidently  cal- 
culated and  intended  to  disgust  the  Nabob 
Vizier  with  his  government,  and  to  induce 
him  to  abdicate  his  throne :  third,  the  im- 
mediately interfering  in  the  internal  govern - 
'  ment  of  the  Nabob  Vizier,  the  encouraging 
of  his   subjects  to  resist  his  authority,  and 
even  the  fomenting  amongst  them  a  spirit  of 
hostility   to   the  person,  as  well  as  to  the 
government,  of  their  sovereign;  and,  fourth, 
the  pouring  into  the  country  of  the  Nabob 
Vizier  troops  in  such  numbers,  and  of  ex- 
pense so  enormous,   and   the  adding  there- 
unto the  amount  of    new  and  unfounded 
claims,   together  with   charges  for    troops, 
which  troops  had  no  existence  in  lact ;  thus 
heaping  demand  upon  demand,  until  the  re- 
venues of  the  Nabob  Vizier  became  inade- 
quate to  the  payment ;  and  having  at  last 
compelled  him  to  make  an  avowal  of  such 
inadequacy,  seizing  upon  that  avowal  as  the 
ground  for  demanding  from  him  a  cession, 
iti  perpetuity   of  one -half  of  his  territory,  a» 
a  compensation  for  the  nonpayment  of  the 
sums  so  unjustly,  andiu  such  direct  violation 
of  treaty,  of  goad  faith,  of  honour.,  aud  of 
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houesty,  demanded, — That,  as  preliminary 
to  the  employment  of  means  s     foul,  so 
wicked,  so  unworthy  of  a  soldier    .      1  Hri- 
ton,  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley  did  recall 
from    Lucknow   the    then    resident,  John 
Lumsden,  Esquire,  who  had  assisted  In  the 
negotiating  of  the  treaty  of  i7U8,   and,   in 
the  room  of  him,  did,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1799,  appoint,  as  resident  at  that  court. 
Lieutenant   Colonel    William     Scott,    with 
whom   the  said  Marquis  WeHeslej!  had  pre- 
viously held  secret  consultations  as  to  his  ul- 
timate designs  with   regard   to  Oude,   and 
who,  as  it  hereinafter  will  appear,  was  a  re- 
presentative  entirely  worthy  of  the  person 
whom  be  was  chosen  to  represent,  and  of 
the   designs  with    the    accomplishment   of 
which  he  was  charged. — That,  with  respect 
to  the  alledged  nonpayment  of  the  monthly 
kist  (or  instalment)  as  provided  in  the  treaty 
of  1798,  it  doth  appear  from  a  retrospective 
view  of  die  several  treaties  and  compacts 
between  the  English  Company  and  the  Na- 
bob Viziers  of  Oude  successively,  that  the 
annually   subsidy,    paid  by  that  country  to 
the  Company,   had,  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years,  been  augmented  by  degrees  from 
315,0001.  to  050,0001.     That,  from  a  letter 
of  Sir  John  Shore,  Baronet,  to  the   secret 
committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1798,  immediately  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 'last-men- 
tioned, and  also  from  a  letter  of  the  said  se- 
cret committee  to  the  governor  general  in 
council,  dated  on  the  i5th  of  May,  1799,  it 
doth  further  appear,  that  it  was  reasonable 
to  expect,  and  that  it  actually  was  expected, 
that  "  the  Nabob  Vizier  would  find  con- 
"  siderable  difficulty  in  fulfilling  his  pecu- 
"  niary  engagements   with    the    Company 
"  during  the  first  year,  or  perhaps  longer  ;"* 
and  that,  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
l/QS,  a  burthen  full  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  he  could  possibly  bear,  had,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Sir  John  Shore,  Baronet,  and  also  of 
the  East  India  Company,  been  imposed  upon 
him  the   said  Nabob  \  lzier.     '1  hat,   never- 
theless, the  .^aid  Nabob  Vizier  did,  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  pun  tit  1,   begin  and  continue 
to  make  payment  of  the  kists  (or  instalments) 
..  iid  fixed  and  agreed  upon  3  that  in 
one  -ingle  instance  only  did  he  suffer  to  fall 
in  arrear  a  monthly  kist,  which  be  imme- 
diately afterwards  paid  up.     That  from  the 
day  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  to  the  d.y 
of  its  final  abn  Ration  bv  the  treaty  of  ces- 
sion from  him  extorted  by  the  s.  id  Marquis 
Wellesley,  he  tl  e  said  Nabob  Viz    r  did, 
with  the  most  perfect  sincerity  and  the  most 
scrupulous  good    faith,  adhere,  in  word  and 
:n  deed.,  to  all  and  iingolar  its  stipulations 
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ted  provisions,  ai)d  that,  therefore,  (he  pre- 
pnces  of  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley,  of  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  punctual  payment  of 
the  kists,  were  insincere,  unfounded,  and 
fahe,  and  were  intended  to  mask  the  unjust, 
dishonourable,  and  perfidious  designs,  which 
he  kid  previously  formed  for  interfering  in 
and  encroaching  upon  the  government  of 
die  Nabob  Vizier,  for  disbanding  his  troops, 
and  finally  for  seizing  upon  his  territories,  in 
defiance  of  the  positive  compact  with  the 
s  lid  Nabob  Vizier,  as  well  as  in  defiance  of 
the  law  before  cited,  which  he  the  said  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  was  solemnly  bound  to  ob- 
serve, adhere  to,  and  obey. That,  with 

respect  to  the  disbanding  of  the  troops  of 
the  Nabob  Vizier,  it  was,  in  the  treaty  of 
]/T!8  afore-mentioned,  settled  and  agreed, 
that  "  the  said  Nabob  Vizier  should  pessess 
"  fall  authority  over  his  household  affairs, 
"  hereditary  dominions,  hi.-,  troops,  and  his 
"  subjects;'  and  that,  in  another  part  of 
the  said  treaty,  it  was  settled  and  agreed, 
that,  "  Whereas  by  the  engagements  now 
*■  entered  into  between  the  Nabob  Vizier 
*f  and  the  Company,  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
"  sidy  is  considerably  increased,  and  many 
"  other  permanent  charges  upon  his  excel- 
tc  fency  are  incurred  ;  upon  a  comparison  of 
*'  his  disbursements  with  the  assets  (ur  pe- 
*•'  cuniary  means)  bftltS  country,  it  becomes 
*'  necessary  to  make  such  reductions  in  the 
ri  superfluous  charges,  servants,  8rc.  as  may 
"  be  requisite  and  are  consistent  with  his 
"  excellency's  dignity  and  convenience,  and 
"  to  that  end  the  said  Nabob  agrees  to  cort- 
•'  suit  with  the  Company's  government, 
"  and,  in  concert  with  them,  devise  the 
"  proper  objects  of  such  reductions,  and  the 
'•'  best  means  of  effecting  them  "  lhat,  in 
a  letter  from  the  secret  committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  aforesaid  to  the  governor 
general  and  council,  dated  on  the  loth  of 
May,  l/OO,  it  is  stated,  that,  seeing  ti 
licultics  which  the  Nabob  Vizier  had  to  en- 
:ounter,  a^  afore-mentibned  in  the  letter  of 
sir  John  Shore,  Baronet,  they,  the  said  se- 
cret committee  are  "  not  surprised  to  find, 
''  by  the  last  accounts,  that  an  arrear  had  ac- 
"  cumulated  in  the  payments  of  the  ki.-ts  to 
"  the  amount  of  eighteen  lacs  of  rupees; 
'  tli  .t  Lord  Mornington  having*  represent- 
■  ed,  however,  that  he  believes  the  Nabob 
'   Vizier  is  sincerely  disposed  to  make  every 

possible  effort  for  the  liquidation  of  this 
"  arrear,  as  well  as  for  introducing  such  a 
'   System   or   order  and   economy   into   the 

innnagement  of  his  finances,  .,;  will  enable 

him  to  be  more  punctual  in  his  future 
"  payments,  they,  the  said  secret  committee, 

unteruia  a  well-grounded  expectation  that 


"  every  cause  of  complaint  upon  this  head 
"  will  speedily  terminate  ;  observing  at  the 
"  same  time,  that  the  large,  useless,  and  ex- 
"  pensive  military  establishment  within  the 
"  Oude  dominions,  appears  to  them  to. be 
"  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  economi- 
"  cal  reform."  That  hence  it  doth  mani- 
festly appear,  that,  even  agreeably  to  the 
hard  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1/08,  and  to  the 
subsequent  instructions  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, the  disbanding  of  the  troops  of  the 
said  Nabob  Vizier  had  in  view  no  object  be- 
yond that  of  leaving  him  the  means  punc- 
tually to  discharge  the  stipulated  kists ;  that> 
in  the  extent  of  disbanding,  reduction,  or 
reform,  due  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
dignity  and  convenience  of  the  Nabob  Vi- 
zier; and,  in  the  execution  of  the  measure, 
the  Nabob  Vizier  was  to  be  the  principal, 
he  having  agreed  merely  to  consult  upon  the 
subject  with  the  company's  government,  and 
having,  in  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty 
aforesaid,  retained 
"  household  affairs, 


full  authority  over  his 
hereditary  dominions, 


"  his  troop-,  and  his  subjects."  But  that, 
notwithstanding  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
stipulations  and  instructions  aforesaid;  not- 
withstanding the  arrear  before-mentioned 
had  been  fully  paid  up,  and  all  the  subse- 
quent kiits  lied  been  paid  to  the  d  v,  and 
even  the  day  before  due;  notwithstanding 
the  Nabob  Vizier  had,  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  treaty,  not  only  hewn  a  willingness 
to  make  a  reform  in  his  military  establish- 
ment, but  had  urgently  besought  the  Com- 
pany's government  with  him  thereon  to  con- 
sult, and  in  concert  to  devise  proper  objects 
of  reduction,  and  proper  means  in  such  re- 
duction to  be  employed ;  all  this  notwith- 
standing, the  said  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  fur- 
therance of  his  iniquitous  designs  of  territo- 
rial aggrandizement,  extortion,  and  plunder 
afore-mentioned,  did,  between  the  month  of 
July  and  the  twelfth  of  November,  1799,  as 
well  himself  as  by  and  through  the  means  of 
the  said  William  Scott,  by  him  thereunto 
moved  and  instigated,  directly  interfere  in 
the  internal  government,  in  the  household 
affairs,  and  in  the  appointment  of  council- 
lors and  ministers  of  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and, 
in  terms  the  most  peremptory  and  arrogant, 
did  tie  unto  him  the  said  Nabob  Vizier  such 
a  reduction  of  his  military  establishment  as 
would  have  left  him  no  troops  over  whom  to 
exercise  authority,  and  as  would,  according 
to  the  remonstrance  made  by  the  said  Nabob 
Vizier,  have  left  him  "  no  authority  what- 
"  ever  over  his  dominions  or  his  subjects;" 
and,  finally,  did  threaten  to  march,  and  ac- 
tually made  preparations  for  marching,  large 
bodies  of  the  Company's  troops  into  the  ter- 
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ritories  of  Oude,  to  bs  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Nabob  Vizier,  avowing  at  the 
same  ti:  :e  that  the  Nabob  Viz'&r  would  be 
unable  to  make  good  such  expense,  without 
disbanding  his  own  troops;  insomuch,  that, 
at  the  epoch  last-mentioned,  namely,  on  the 
twelfth  of  Novemb.r,  1~J9>  wearied  with 
unceasing  ibnportuiikiesl  and  threats  j  thwart- 
ed by  »he  )  rowan;  ni_ss  of  his  Aumils,  and 
others  thereunto  stirred  up  a-  d  encouraged 
by  the  said  Ma-juis  Wellesley ;  disgusted 
with  a  system  of"  interferences,  of  dictation, 
of  reproof,  and  of  insult,  by  which  he  was 
exhibited  as  a  stave  in  his  own  capital  :  the 
said  Nabob  Vizier  did  make  unto  the  said 
Marquis  Wellesley  a  proposition  for  the  ab- 
dication of  his  throne,  for  the  placing  his  sou 
thereon,  and  for  retiring  himself  to  a  dis- 
tance from  his  capital ;  his  intention,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  being  to  make  in  per- 
son an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  in  England.  Whereupon 
the  said  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  pursuance  of 
his  unjust  and  unlawful  designs  as  before 
described,  eagerly  seizing  upon  the  proposi- 
tion so  made  by  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and, 
falsely  ascribing  the  said  proposition  to  a 
sense  of  incapacity  and  inability  to  govern  in 
the  said  Nabob  Vizier,  did  unto  him  the 
saH  Nabob  Vizier,  through  the  means  of 
tl.r  said  William  Scott,  propose  the  execu- 
ting of  a  treaty,  whereby  to  assign  over,  in 
perpetuity,  to  the  East  India  Company, 
ft  the  sole  administration  of  the  civil  and 
"  military  government  of  all  the  territories 
<f  and  dependencies  of  the  state  of  (Jude, 
tc  together  with  the  full  and  entire  right  and 
"  title  to  the  revenues  thereof,"  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  his  sons  and  of  every  branch  of 
his  family,  to  agree  to  quit  the  territories  of 
Oude  for  ever,  to  remove  unto  and  reside  in 
some  place  within  the  Company's  territo- 
ries, to  be  fixed  by  the  governor  general  in 
council,  there  to  reside,  and  the  said  place  of 
residence  not  thereafter  to  change,  without 
the  leave  of  the  governor  general  in  council, 
and  thus  to  renounce  Ins  dominions  and  his 
subjects,  to  disinherit  his  sons  and  his  family 
forever,  and,  in  return,  to  become,  in  fact, 
a  prisoner  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  Com- 
pany's fortresses  in  the  province  of  Bengal 
or  of  Behar.  That  the  Nabob  Vizier, 
astounded  at  a  proposition  so  unjust  in  itself, 
and  so  insulting  to  his  feelings,  yet  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  mind  and  of  the  views  of 
the  proposer,  and  strenuously  remonstrating 
against  the  terms  of  the  said  treaty,  which  he 
finally  rejected,  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley, 
while,  on  one  hand,  he  renewod  with  in- 
creased arrogance  his  menaces  of  interfe- 
jence,  encroachment,  extortion,  and  usur- 
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pation,  did,  on  the  other  hand,  resort  to  the 
use  of  persuasions  the  most  insincere,  insi- 
di  ':->,  and  crafty,  he,  the  said  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley, having  to  the  said  William  Scott 
stated,  that  "  the  proposition  of  the  Nabob 
"  Vizier  was  pregnant  with  such  immense 
"  benefit,  that  it  could  not  be  too  much  en- 
"  couraged ;  and  that  there  were  no  cir- 
"  cumstances  which  should  be  allowed  to 
"  impede  the  grand  object  to  which  it  led, 
'*  that  object  being  the  acquisition  by  the 
"  Company  of  the  exclusive  authority,  civil 
"  and  military,  over  the  dominions  of 
"  Oude,"  while  at  the  same  time  he  the 
said  Marquis  Wellesley  did  instruct  the  said 
William  Scott  to  declare  to  the  Nabob  Vi- 
zier, that  "  his  abdication  of  the  govern- 
"  ment  of  Oude  was  neither  wished  for  nor 
"  approved  of  by  him"  the  said  Marquis 
Wellesley ;  thus  evincing  the  profoundest 
hypocrisy,  united  with  views  the  most  ty- 
rannical, violent,  and  cruel.- That,  with 

respect  to  the  fomenting,  amongst  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Nabob  Vizier,  of  discontents 
against  his  government,  and  hostility  to  his 
person,  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley,  through 
the  means  of,  and  in  concert  with  the  said 
William  Scott,  besides  the  divers  acts  of  the 
kind  here  mentioned  and  before  referred  to, 
did,  after  the  rejection  of  the  aforesaid  in- 
sulting and  cruel  proposition,  together  with 
odier  propositions  nearly  thereunto  resem- 
bling, and  with  the  view  and  the  intention 
of  driving  the  Nabob  Vizier,  his  rights  and 
revenues  and  territories  to  renounce,  in- 
trigue with,  stir  up,  and,  as  well  by  threat s 
as  by  promises,  did  move  and  instigate  the 
subjects  of  the  said  Nabob  Vizier  the  due 
authority  of  their  sovereign  to  contemn,  his 
lawful  commands  to  set  at  nought,  his  just 
claims  to  refuse,  and  his  person  to  2bhor„ 
That,  in  the  month  of  May,  1S01,  a  cession 
of  territory  having  been  demanded  of  the 
Nabob  Vizier  by  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley, 
and  the  demand  having  been  backed  by  the 
marching  of  large  bodies  of  the  Company's 
troops  into  the  territories  and  near  the  capital 
of  Oude  ;  the  Nabob  Vizier  seeing  resist- 
ance to  be  in  vain,  yet  hoping  to  obtain  some 
small  degree  of  security  for  his  person,  his 
revenues,  and  his  authority,  in  the  territo- 
ries which  should  remain  in  his  hands,  did 
draw  up  a  paper  of  requests,  communicating 
the  same  in  a  manner  expressly  unofficial  to 
the  said  William  Scott,  from  whom,  in  a 
very  short  time  afterwards,  he  the  said  Na- 
bob Vizier  did  receive  back  the  said  paper, 
together  with  an  urgent  recommendation, 
accompanied  with  professions  of  the  warmest 
friendship,  that  the  I\'abob  Vizier  would  not 
insist  upon  his  the  said  William    Scott's 
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transmitting  any  such  paper    to    the   said 
Marquis  Wellesley ;  but  that  the  said  Wil- 
liam Scott,  during  the  short  time  that  the 
said  paper  remained  in  his  hands,  did  sur- 
reptitiously take  a  copy  thereof,  and  the  said 
copy  did  immediately  transmit  to   the  said 
Marquis  Wellesley,  together  with  an  account 
of  all  circumstances  under  which,  and  all  the 
means  whereby,  the  said  copy  had  been  ob- 
tained ;    and  that,  between  the   month   of 
May  Last-mentioned,  and  the  month  of  July, 
1S01,  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley,  through 
the  means  of  and  in  concert  with  the  said 
William  Scott,  did  make  preparations  for 
obtaining  an  attested  copy  of  the  said  paper 
from  the  Nabob  Vizier,  which  copy  they  at 
last  obtained.     That,   in  the  said  paper  of 
requests,  the  Nabob  Vizier  having  expressed 
his  wish,  that  "  should  any  person  have  ob- 
**  tained,    or  should   thereafter   obtain,  by 
"  breach  of  trust  or  other  means,  possession 
*'  of  specie  or  property  belonging  to  the 
"  Sircar  of  Oude,  no  one  should  obstruct  his 
"  taking  back  such  property ;"  and  the  said 
Marquis  Wellesley  intending  to  strip  him  of 
all  authority,  and  all  means  of  self-protection, 
seized  upon  the  wish,  so  expressed  by  the 
Nabob  Vizier,  as  a  means  of  rendering  him 
odious  and  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  the  most 
wealthy  of  his  subjects,  whose  riches  and 
jewels  to  be  able  to  confiscate  at  pleasure,  he 
the  said  Marquis  Wellesley  pretended  to  re- 
gard as  the  object  of  the  wish  so  expressed 
by  the  Nabob  Vizier.     That  the  said  Mar- 
quis Wellesley,  thus  falsely  pretending,  did, 
on  the  2d  of  June,  1801,  thus  write  to  the 
Nabob  Vizier  :   "  The  publication  of  the  ar- 
"  tides  tendered   by  his  excellency  to  the 
"  governor  general,  and  still  more  any  at- 
"  tempt   to  cany  them   into  effect,  would 
"  inevitably  occasion  the  most  dreadful  con- 
"  vulsions   in    the  province  of  Oude,   and 
"  would  for  ever  alienate  from  his  excel- 
".  lency's  person  and  government  every  sen- 
"  timent  of  affection,  obedience,  or  respect; 
"  and  the  governor  general,  therefore,  not 
"  only  expresses  his  anxious  hope  that  the 
"  Nabob  Vizier  will  never  revive  the  pro- 
"  ject  contained  in  the  proposed  articles,  but 
*i  bis  lordship  most  earnestly  recommends  it 
"  to  his  excellency  to  exert  every  possible 
f  precaution  to  prevent  the  tenor  of  those 
"  propositions  from  transpiring  in  hisexcel- 
"  lency's  court,  or  among  any  description  of 
"  his  excellency's  subjects."     That  the  said 
Marquis  Wellesley,  while  he  was  thus  wri- 
ting to  the  Nabob  Vizier,  while  he  was  thus 
expressing  his   apprehensions  lest  the  Nabob 
Vizier  should   suffer  the  knowledge  of  his 
wish  so  expressed  to  transpire  amongst  any 
description  of  his  subjects,  was  actually  con- 
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veying  to  the  said  William  Scott  the  instruc- 
tions here  following;  to  wit,  "  I  conclude, 
"  that  you  have  retained  an  attested  copy  of 
"  the  paper  of  requests,  of  which  you  have 
"  sent  me  the  original.  If  it  should  become 
"  necessary  to  assume  the  districts  without 
"  his  excellency's  consent,  I  desire  you  to 
"  consider,   whether   it  may  not  be  expe- 
"  dient  to  furnish  the  Begum,  Almas  AU 
"  Cawn,  Hussein  Reza  Cawn,  and  the  prin- 
"  cipal  personages  in  Oude,  with  attested; 
"  copies  of  such  parts  of  that  paper  as  tend 
"  to  disclose  the  comprehensive  project  of 
"  confiscation,   proscription,  and  tyrannical 
"  violence,   entertained  by  his  excellency 
"  against  his  own  family,  nobility,  andpeo- 
"  pie.     If  you  should  concur  with  me  in 
?<  opinion,  that  such  a  communication  to  the- 
"  persons  named  and  described  in  the  pre- 
"  ceding  paragraph  might  be  useful,  I  au- 
*'  thorise  you  to  make  it  at  the  period  of 
"  time,  and  to  the  extent  which  you  may 
"  judge  advisable."     That  the  said  William 
Scott,  having  before  made  use  of  numerous* 
means  to  seduce  the  Nabob  Vizier's  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  did,  in  the  month  of 
July,  1801,  make  to  certain  amongst  them  a. 
communication  of  the  contents  of  the  said 
paper   of  requests,    accompanied  with   the 
false,   malicious    and  wicked   construction 
thereon  put  by  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley, 
and  for   the  foul  and  treacherous  purposes 
afore-mentioned;    and   that,    after   all  the 
transactions    aforesaid,     the    said    Marquis 
Wellesley  did,   in  a  public  and  official  man- 
ner,  express  his   entire   satisfaction  at  the 
conduct  of  the  said  William  Scott,  and  did, 
as  a  mark  of  such  his  satisfaction,  appoint 
the  said  William  Scott  to  be  one  of  his  ho-, 
norary  aides  de  camp,  or  legion  of  honour,  a 
distinction  which,  agreeably  to  the  express 
words  of  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley,  he  had 
"  reserved  for  such  officers  as  had  proved 
"  highly  meritorious  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
"  conduct    of    negociations    with    foreign 

"  states." That,    with    respect    to    the 

pouring  of  troops  into  the  territories  of  the 
said  Nabob  Vizier,  the  loading  him  with  ac- 
cumulated expenses,  and  the  final  seizure  of 
one  half  of  his  territory,  as  a  commutation 
for  the  sums  so  unjustly  demanded,  the  said. 
Marquis  Wellesley  having  disbanded  the 
troops  of  the  said  Nabob  Vizier  without  his 
consent,  which  disbanding  he  had  repre- 
sented as  sufficient  to  enable  the  said  Nabob 
Vizier  to  meet  all  the  demands  that  would 
ever  come  against  him  for  the  support  of  the 
Company's  troops  to  be  in  lieu  thereof  in- 
troduced into  the  dominions  of  Oude ; 
having  introduced  into  the  said  dominions, 
corps  upon  corps,  adding  expense  to  expense** 
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making,  upon  exaggerated  and  fraudulent 
estimates  and  returns,  demand  after  demand 
on  the  treasury  of  the  Nabob  Vizier,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  undermined  the  autho- 
rity of  the  said  Nabob  Vizier  over  the  per- 
sons from  whom  his  revenues  were  imme- 
diately received  ;  having  in  fact  seized  upon 
great  part  of  the  territories  from  which  the 
Nabob  Vizier's  revenues  were  derived,  inso- 
much,  that  on  the   18th  of  July,  1801,  in 
answer  to  reproaches  to  him   by  the  said 
William   Scott   made,   relative  to  the  non- 
payment of  the  kist,  the  said  Nabob  Vizier, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,   thus  repre- 
sented the  tyranny  over  him   by  the   said 
Marquis  Wellesley  exercised  :   "  In   respect 
<c  to  the  kist,  you  well  know,  that,  in  oppo- 
"  sition  to  and  in  defiance  of  me,  you  have 
"  called  before  you  the  Aumils  and  their 
"  Vakeels,    (or  messengers)    and,    without 
"  my  acquiescence,  or  any  participation  on 
"  niy  part,  you  have  told  them  that  such  and 
"  such  countries  belonged  to  the  Company, 
"  and  have  forbidden  them  giving  me  the 
"  peishgee,   or  advance ;  and  further,  you 
"  have  directed  the  officers  in  command  of 
"  the  troops  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
"  countries  alluded   to;  judge  then,    what 
"  confusion  these  circumstances   must  have 
"  given  rise  to  in   the  country,  what  con- 
'*  ii  deuce  the  Aumils  can  now  repose  in  me,; 
"  having  first  deprived  me  of  the  means  of 
"  collecting    the  revenues,    you   then  call 
"  upon  me  to  make  payments."     Having, 
by  means  so  unjust,  and  tyrannical,  reduced 
the-said  Nabob  Vizier  to  the  situation  here 
described,  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley,  under 
the  false  pretence    of  being   so   authorised 
to  act  by  the  treaty  of  171)8,  did  demand, 
and  by  and  through  the  means  of  his  brother 
the  honourable    Henry  Wellesley,   bv  him 
unlawfully    appointed    to    the    mission    at 
Jjucknow,  did,  from  the  said  Nabob  Vizier 
force  and  extort  the  cession  in  perpetuity  to 
the  East  India  Company,  of  the  one-half  of 
the  whole  of  the  territories  of  Onde.     That, 
in  the  month  of  November,  1801,  a  treaty, 
in  which  the  said  cession  was  stipulated  for, 
was  concluded  with  the  Nabob  Vizier  ;  that 
the  said  Henry  Wellesley,  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  said  Nabob  Vizier  thereunto  to  con- 
sent, did  renew  the  alarming  threats  so  fre- 
quently resorted   to  by  the    said  Marquis 
Wellesley,  by  the  means  of,  and  in  concert 
with  the  said  William  Scott ;  that  he,  the 
said  Henry  Wellesley,  was  instructed  to  de- 
clare, and  to  the  said  Nabob  Vizier  did  de- 
clare, the  settled  determination  of  his  bro- 
ther, the   said  Marquis  Wellesley,  to  seize 
upon  the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  Oude, 
unless  the  cession  proposed  was  assented  to ; 


and  that  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley,  resort- 
ing again  to  his  false,  malicious,  and  wicked 
construction  of  the  paper  of  requests,  did  in- 
struct the  said  Henry  Wellesley  to  present 
and  to  publish  a  declaration,  containing  the 
parts  of  the  said  paper  referred  to,  together 
with  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley's  construc- 
tion thereof,   to  the  end  that  the  most  opu- 
lent and  powerful  subjects  of  the  said  Nabob 
Vizier  might  thereby  be  induced  to  abandon 
their  sovereign,  and  "to  join  in  the  views  of 
the  said  Marquis  Wellesley ;  which  said  in- 
structions were  expressed  in  the  following 
words;   to  wit:   "  You  wiil  communicate  tw 
"  the  Begum,  to  the  other  members  of  his 
"  excellency's  family,  and  to  the  principal 
"  persons  of  rank  at  the  Vizier's  court,  tue^ 
"  nature  and  extent  of  those  act*  of  ai  Litrary 
"  power  to  which  the  Vizier  required  the 
"  sanction  of  the  British  name,  as  the  con- 
"  dition  of  his  consent  to  a  territorial  ces- 
"■  sion.     And  his  lordship  directs  that  this 
"  unparallelled  instance  of  rapacity  and  in- 
"  justice,  form  a  leading  article  in  the  de- 
"  claration  to    be  preferred   by  you,    and 
"  transmitted  for  his  lordship's  approbation. 
"  You  will  also  communicate  to  the  Begum, 
"  and  to  the  other  personages  in  question,  a 
"  copy  of  his  lordship's  reply  to  that  part  of 
"  the  Vizier's   propositions.      His   lordship 
"  has  no  doubt,  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
"  transaction  will  fully  explain  the  neccs- 
<e  sity  of  the  Company's  assumption  of  the 
"  civil  and  military  government  of  Oude  to 
"  those  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  his 
"  excellency's  proscription.     His  lordship  is 
>f  also  of  opinion,   tr<at  his  Excellency  the 
"  Vizier,  either  sensible  of  the  disgrace,  or 
"  apprehensive  of  the   consequences  of  a 
"  public  exposure  of  his  tyrannical  viewfs, 
"  may  be  ultimately  induced  to  accede  to 
"  an  equitable  arrangement  by  a  seasonable 
ec  notification  of  tins  part  of  your   tnstruc- 
"  tions,    and  of    its   result.     His   lordship 
"  deems   it  not  improbable,   that  the  prin- 
"  cipal  persons  to  whom  the  foregoing  com- 
"  munication  is  to  be  made,  may  come  for- 
"  ward  with  declarations  expressive  of  their 
"  indignation  of  his  excellency's  utiwarrant 
"  able  views,   and  soliciting  the  protection 
"  of  the  British  government ;  in  this  event, 
"  his  lordship  directs  that  you  will  receive 
"  such  representations,  and   transmit  them 
"  immediately  to  his  lordship.    But  the  most 
"  noble  the  governor  general  desires  that 
"  you  will  not  solicit  01  express  any  wish  to 
"  receive   any  such   representations.      H's 
"  lordship  deems  it  of  essential  i importance 
"  that  the  receipt  and  Hibstance  cf  such  rc- 
"  presentations  should    be  particularly  n<  - 
"  ticed  in  the  proposed  declaration.     Ike 
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"  communiration  above  directed  to  the  fa- 
"  rnily  of  the  Vizi;;!-,  and  the  principal  per- 
'•  sons  of  his  court  will  consequently  pre- 
"  cede  the  delivery,  of  that  document  to  his 
"  Excellency  the  Vizier."  That,  notwith- 
standing the  embarrassment  and  danger  ari- 
sing from  intrigues  so  perfidious,  notwith- 
standing the  alarming  threats  and  the  per- 
sonal insults  from  the  said  Henry  Wellesley 
daily  received ;  notwithstanding  the  great 
numbers  and  the  menacing  attitude  of  the 
Company's  troops  ;  notwithstanding  the  or- 
ders for  a  seizure,  by  hostile  means,  of  the 
whole  of  the  dominions  of  Oude,  had  ac- 
tually been  issued  by  the  said  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley ;  all  this  notwithstanding,  the  said 
Nabob  Vizier  did,  until  he  had  exhausted 
every  means  of  remonstrance,  until  resist- 
ance could  no  longer  be  continued  without 
imminent  danger  to  his  life,  and  to  the  lives 
of  his  family,  withhold  his  assent  from,  and 
decidedly  reject,  the  treaty  of  cession  as 
aforesaid,  under  the  mask  of  which  treaty, 
but  in  fact  by  force  of  arms,  the  said  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  did  wrest  from  the  said  Na- 
bob Vizier  a  territory  yielding  an  annual  re- 
venue of  one  croare  and  thirty-five  lacs  of 
rupees  (or  £  1,GS2,500.)  That  though  the 
said  Nabob  Vizier,  thus  persecuted  and 
plundered,  dreading  further  acts  of  injustice 
and  violence,  and  anxiously  wishing  tor  the 
future  to  be  free  from  the  interference  of 
British  amity  and  advice,  most  earnestly  be- 
sought the  said  Marquis  Wellesley  to  leave 
him  the  sole  management  of  the  territory 
unto  him  the  said  Nabob  Vizier  now  re- 
maining, the  said  Marquis  Wellesley  by  the 
means  of,  and  in  concert  with  his  brother 
aforesaid,  did,  in  manner  and  in  terms  the 
most  haughty  and  insulting,  reject  the  said 
request j  guaranteeing  unto  the  said  Nabob 
Vizier  and  his  heirs  the  sovereignty  of  the 
said  remaining  territory,  solely  upon  the  con- 
dition, that  they  should  hold  it  under  such  a 
system  of  administration  as  might  be  recom- 
mended by  the  officers  of  the  said  East  In- 
dia Company:  and,  that  this  injurious  and 
degrading  condition  was  by  the  said  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  imposed  under  the  impudent 
pretext  of  its  being  necessary,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  of  170)8  j 
according  to  the  letter,  as  well  as  to  the  spi- 
rit of  which  treaty  the  whole  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Oude  were  guaranteed  to  the  Nabob 
Vizier  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  with  "  full 
"  authority  over  his  said  dominions,  his 
"  household  affairs,  his  troops,  and  his  sub- 
'*  jects."      That,   proceeding  in   the  com- 


pleting of  a  triumph  so  inglorious,  the  said 
Marquis  Wellesley,  by  the  means  of,  and  in 
conceit  with .  his  said  brother  Henry  Wel- 
lesley, did,  at  the  moment  of  his  taking  pos- 
session of  the  territories  to  the  Company 
ceded  as  aforesaid,  impose  new  and  unpre- 
cedented burthens  upon  the  people,  aug- 
menting, in  a  proportion  of  nearly  one-half, 
the  revenues  from  them  before  collected, 
and  employing  in  the  collection  of  those  re- 
venues, in  extorting  from  the  husbandman 
the  very  means  of  existeuce,  those  troops, 
those  British  regimesits,  which,  with  his 
wonted  insincerity,  he  had  introduced  under 
the  specious  guise  of  a  desire  to  defend  the 
country  against  its  external  enemies,  and  to 
relieve  the  people  from  internal  oppression. 
"  That,  having  by  means  of  these  his  extor- 
<*  tions,  and  other  acts  of  oppression  and  of 
"  tyranny,  excited  the  resistance  of  certain 
amongst  the  Zemindars  and  Rajahs  before 
described,  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley  did, 
by  the  means  of,  and  in  concert  with  his 
brother  aioresaid,  cause  the  mansions  and  re- 
treats of  the  said  Rajahs  to  be  surrounded, 
attacked,  and  plundered,  and  the  said  Ra- 
jahs, their  faithful  adherents,  their  relations, 
vassals  and  servants,  to  be  barbarously  slain  ; 
thus  finishing  in  violence  and  murder  that 
which  in  fraud  and  perfidy  he  had  begun  : 
And  that,  in  order  to  stifle  the  groans  of  com- 
plaint, to  extinguish  all  hope  of  redress,  and 
his  fraudulently  acquired  and  tyrannical 
power  the  more  securely  to  preserve  and  to 
exercise,  he  the  said  Marquis  Wellesley,  as 
well  by  himself  as  by  his  brother  aforesaid, 
did  declare,  and  unto  the  princes  and  people 
of  India  did,  through  the  means  of  such  de- 
claration, proclaim,  that  no  change  of  admi- 
nistration in  Britain  could  stay  the  course  of 
his  proceedings  as  aforesaid)  falsely  and  au- 
daciously thereunto  adding,  that  the  said 
course,  a  course  of  fraudulent  pretences,  of 
pecuniary  extortion,  of  political  encroach- 
ment, and  of  territorial  invasion  and  usur- 
pation, had  "  already  received  the  approba- 
"  tion  of  his  Sovereign,  of  Parliament,  and 

'"'  of  the  Company.' That   in   all   and 

singular  the  above  recited  acts  and  proceed- 
ings, the  said  Richard  Colley  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley has  been  wholly  unmindful  of  the  so- 
lemn engagements  of  duty  to  the  said  East 
India  Company,  to  his  Sovereign,  and  to  hi$ 
Country,  by  him  entered  into  ;  has  daringly 
contemned  the  Parliament,  the  King,  and 
the  Laws,  and  dishonoured  the.  British  na- 
tion and  name;  and  has  therein  been  guilty 
of  high  offences,  crimes,  and  misdemeanors. 
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"  What  difference,  therefore,  is  theie  between  the  conduct  of  Mr.  I'itt  and  that  of  Lord  Melville  ?  And 
"  vet,  to  the  memory  of  the  one  we  are  granting  all  ihe  honours  due  to  the  untarnished  and  meriton-us 
"  dead,  whi  e  wc  are  pursuing  the  peace,  the  fortune,  and  the  fame  of  the  other !" Polittcal  Regis- 
ter, 1st  Feb.  1805. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Acquittal    of    Lord   Melville. 

The  history  of  the  Impeachment   of  Lord 
Melville  will,  of  course,  be  given,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,   in,  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates and  Proceedings.     An  Analysis  of  the 
trial  is  given  in  another  part  of  this  sheet.  It 
is,  however,    the  peculiar  office  of  a  work 
like  this,   to  observe  upon  the  transaction  ; 
and,  if  all  observation  thereon  has  been  ab- 
stained from  for  the  two  weeks,    since  the 
acquittal  was   pronounced,   it  has  not  been 
owing  to  any  doubts  respecting  either  the  de- 
cision itself  or  the ,  viotives  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded;   and,  which  decision  and   motives 
will,  I  trust,  never   be  forgotten  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  though,  at  present,,  they  ap- 
pear, in  general,  to  be  dumb-stricken  by  the 
force  of  their  feelings  upon  the  occasion. — 
In  Scotland,  indeed,  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple  have  broken  out  into   action ;  and,  at 
Edinburgh  in  particular,  the  magistrates  have 
found  it  necessary  to  advise   the  people  not 
to  illuminate  their  houses  for  joy.     At  Ber- 
wick public  rejoicings  have    taken    place ; 
and,  it  is  stated,  that,   in  order  to  render  the 
manner  of  those  rejoicings  "  more  peculiar- 
?'  ly  appropriate,   and  more   expressive  pjf 
*'  the  sentiments  of  the  people,   the  bon- 
"  fires  were  made,  in  great  part  at  least,  of 

"  empty  and    cast-off    beer-barrels!'' 

This  may  be  rather  grating  to  the  souls  of 
some  persons ;  but,  whatever  other  folks 
may  think  of  it,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr. 
Windham,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Mr.'Whit- 
bread,  and  the  rest  of  that  party  of  politi- 
cians, have,  assuredly,  no  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  for,  as  it  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served, they  have,  in  their  language  and  in 
their  measures  with  regard  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
made,  and  put  upon  record,  a  complete  an- 
swer  to   every  thing  that  they  can  say  with 

regard  to  Lord  Melville. Lord  Melville 

was  accused  of  a  gross  violation  of  the  law, 
and'a  high  breach  ot"  duty,  in  having  per- 
mitted the  naval  money  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  lodged 
elsewhere,  and  to  be,  in  some  cases,  employ- 
ed for  the  private  advantage  of  individuals. 
In  the  course  of  the  inquiries,  made  witjj  a 
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view  of  establishing  this  accusation.it  was 
discovered,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  time,  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and,  indeed,   the  prime  minister 
and  ruler  of  the  country,  but  particularly  as 
to  all  matters  of  money ;   It  was  discovered 
that  this  Mr.  Pitt,  who   had  himself  intro- 
duced into  parliament  and  had  minutely  ex- 
plained the  intention  of  the  law  which  had 
been,  as  was  alleged,  so  grossly  violated  by- 
Lord  Melville  ;  it  was  discovered  that    this 
very  Mr.  Pitt  had  himself  participated  in  all 
that  was  alleged  against  Lord  Melville,  foft 
that,    though   duly  informed,   by  a  Bur.k  of 
England  director,   that  the  naval  monev  was 
withdrawn  and  misapplied  as  afi ^'-mention- 
ed ;   though  this  fact  was  confirmed  to  him 
by  the  confession  of  Lord  Melville   himself, 
he  took  no  measures   to  put  a  stop  to  the 
abuse ;  he  never  desired  even  that  the  abuse 
[   should  cease;    and,  that,   therefore,    a*  to 
I  conniving  at  the  misapplication  of  the  naval 
money,  he  was  a  full  participator  with  lord 
Melville.     But,    in    one    respect    he  went 
much  farther;  for,  it  was  discovered,  during 
the  aforesaid  inquiries,   that    Mr.  Pitt,   not 
only  participated  in  the  connivance,  but,  that 
he  participated  in  the  acts  of  misapplication, 
and  that  he  was,  moreover,  an  ins  tin!.- tor  to 
such  acts,  he  haying,    in   the  instance  ilia: 
came  to  light,  received  40,Q00l.  of  the  naval 
money  from  Lord  Melville,  which    money 
he  lent  without  interest,  to  twe  of  his  politic 
cal  supporters,   nfio   were   members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and,  of  this  transaction, 
he  did,  observe,  make  no  mention  to  his  col- 
leagues of  the  cabinet;  he  made  no  minute 
or  other   record  of  it  any  where;  and  the; 
fa.ct  was  found  out  :   it  was  delected,   in  ju-t 
the  same  way  that  all  the  fac.ts   relative  to 

Lord  Melville  were. 'I  hat  this  statement 

is  correct,  will  not.  I  am  persuaded,  be  de- 
nied'; and,  let  me  a^k  any  honest  man,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Pitt's  offence,  especial]^  when  we 
take  into  view  the  station  he  filled,,  was  u  ,', 
greater,  legally  as  well  as  morally  consider- 
ed, than  that  of  Lord  Melville  ?  I  am 
the  answer  will  be,  that  it  it\is  great.:  ; 
and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that,  the 
moment  a  report  was  made  to  the  Houss  if 
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Commons  upon  Mr.  Pitt's   conduct;  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  cousin  of  Lord  Grenville 
with  whom  the  Foxes  had  coalesced;  the 
moment  a  report  was  made  upon  his  con- 
duct, a  bill  of  indemity  was  proposed,  and 
that,   too,  by  the  prosecutors,  by  the   im- 
pcachers  of  mv  Lord  Melville !  These  im- 
peachers  eulogized   Mr.   Pitt.     There    was 
scarcely  any  good  which  they  did  not  say  of 
him  upon  the  occasion.     Nay,  will  any  one 
of  them  now  deny,  that  there  was,   at  that 
moment,  actually  on  foot  a  scheme,  if  not  a 
negotiation,    for  coalescing  with  him  ?  The 
scheme   then  tailed;    but,   was   it  entirely 
abandoned,  until   after  the  total   failure  of 
the  Third    Coalition    upon   the  Continent? 
And,  when,    in   January,    Mr.  Pitt    died, 
though  the   Foxes  declined  voting    him  a 
monument,  they  were  amongst  the  foremost 
to  vote  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  by  the 
public,  and  this  they  did  expressly  upon  the 
ground  of  his   PUBLIC  MERITS.     As  if 
all  this  were  not  enough  to  enable  the  world 
to  draw  an  inference  in  favour  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville,  MM.  WurTBREAD,   the  zealous,  the 
able,  and  the  theretofore  praiseworthy  pro- 
secutor of  Lord  Melville,  did,  even  upon  the 
trial,  extol  the  public  virtues,  and  particular- 
ly the  PURITY  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  this  in  the 
very  speech  wherein  he  was  making  the  last 
of  his  great  efforts  for  obtaining  against  Lord 
Melville  a  sentence  which  should  brand  him 
with  CORRUPTION  for  having  acted  with 
the  connivance  of  that  Mr.  Pitt,   for  having 
participated  an  action  with  that  Mr.  Pitt,  for 
having  yielded  to -the  instigations  of  that  Mr. 
Pitt ! Mr.  Win  thread  has  made  a  mo- 
tion,   in  the  House  of  Commons,   for  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  examine  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Lords  relative  to  the 
decision  in  the  case  of   Lord  Melville.     I 
know  not  the  object  of  this  proposed  exami- 
nation; nor  do  I  feel  much  interest  about  it; 
and,  1  believe,  the  public  in  general  feel,  in 
this   respect,  much  about  as  I   do.     They 
hare  paid   the  debts  of  Mr.  Pitt.     I  have 
borne  my  share  of  the  bur;hen  thus  imposed 
upon    us   l)v  the  consent   and  oven  with  the 
decided  approbation  of  the  Foxes;  and,  I 
solemn'}'  declare,  that  I  shall  pay  much  more 
willingly,  or  rather,  much  less  unwillingly, 
my  share  of  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses,  to  which   Lord  Melville  has  been 
put  by  his  trial.      Here  are  two   men,  who, 
whether  the   arts   they  have  committed  be 
criminal  or  Dot,  have   committed  the   same 
ft -ts;  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  asso* 
cities  mid  accomplices.    One  of  them  is  in- 
demnified before-hand;    he  dies,  and  his 
debts  are  discharged  by  the  House  of  Com- 
fciurs-,  oponthe  score   Of  his  public  merits. 


The  other  is,  by  that  House  of  Commons, 
pursued  and  brought  to  trial,  and,  at  the  end 
of  that  trial,  is  acquitted  upon  every  charge 
preferred  against  him ;  but,  is,  by  such  trial, 
put  to  an  enormous  expense.  Now,  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  all 
along  viewed  these  men  with  an  impartial 
eye,  and  have,  of  course,  wished  to  see  the 
same  fate  attend  them  both ;  whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  such  men  to  the  paying  of 
Lord  Melville's  expenses,  there,  surely,  can, 
with  the  indemnifiers  of  Pitt;  the  eulo- 
gizers  of  Pitt;  the  voters  for  the  paying  of 
Pitt's  debts;  with  these  men  there  surely 
can  be  no  objection,  or,  at  least,  no  objection 
that  will  bear  urging  openly,  to  the  payment 
of  Lord  Melville's  expenses,  which  would, 
besides,  be  an  excellent  jfcraisAw  to  this  pa- 
triotic undertaking. Shall  I  be  told,  that 

this  would  operate  as  an  insurmountable  dis- 
couragement to  impeachment  in  future  ? 
My  answer  is,  that  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  so 
eager  for  impeaching  Lord  Melville,  has, 
for  months  past ;  indeed,  ever  since  he  came 
into  office,  been  endeavouring  to  persuade 
the 'House  of  Commons  and  the  public,  that 
impeachments  are,  to  say  the  best  of  them, 
quite  useless  things  !  He  has,  it  is  true,  been 
speaking  about  a  proposition  to  impeach  a 
friend  of  his  principal  associate  in  power; 
but,  we  must  understand  him  in  a  general 
sense  ;  and,  if  impeachments  be  quite  use- 
less, I  know  of  no  better  way  to  make  the 
people  dislike  them  than  the  one  now  talked 

of. But,  it  would  be  "  an  insult  to  Mr. 

"  Whitbread."  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  Mr.  Whitbread  insulted,  and  I  highly 
disapprove  of  the  beer-barrel  bon-fires;  but, 
I  must  confess,  that  it  is  beyond  my  capa- 
city to  discover  any  cause  of  offence  to  Mr. 
Whitbread  in  the  House  of  Commons  put- 
ting Lord  Melville  upon  the  same  footing  as 
he,  Mr.  Whitbread,  was  so  willing  and  so 
anxious  to  put  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  I  have 
proved,  over  and  over  again  proved,  to  have 
been   a   complete  associate  and  accomplice 

with  Lord  Melville. The  point  I  aim  af, 

and  which,  I  trust,  I  shall  have  accomplish- 
ed before  I  take  my  final  leave  of  the  subject 
is  this,  that  l-nth  parties;  that  the  INS  aa 
well  as  the  OUTS  ;  that  the  Fox  party  and 
that  all. parties  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  have,  in  one  way 
or  another,  justified  the  acquittal  of  Lord 
Melville  ;  and  that  they  have,  in  this  respect 
at  least,  given  equal  proof  of  the  justice  of 
their  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  motion  for  an  examination  into  the 
Lord's  journals,  together  with  certain  ex- 
pressions that  have  been  dropped,  here  and 
there,  would  seem  to  insinuate  thai  there  is 
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a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  parliament,  as 
to  this  acquittal.  That  there  may  be  an  in- 
dividual or  two  whose  opinions  are  different 
from  the  rest  I  shall  not  deny ;  but,  I  do 
deny  that  there  is,  that  there  can  be,  or  that 
there  ought  to  be,  any  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  great  sets  of  politicians  in  either 
House.  Some  few  of  the  members  of  them 
may  possibly  feel  a  little  personal  pique;  but, 
with  these  trifling  exceptions,  I  am  pretty 
sure,  that  the  decision  of  the  Lords  has  given 
great  satisfaction;  that  it  has  been  received 
as  a  healing  balm,  as  a  potent  and  general 
comforter,   through  the  whole  extent  of  the 

troubled  political  region. What  will,  or 

what  ought  to  be,  the  fnal  effect  of  this  de- 
cision, I  shall  not  pretend  to  say;  and 
having,  as  I  think,  clearly  shown,  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  making  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  political  parties  as  to  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  decision,  I  shall,  for  the  pre- 
sent, take  leave  of  the  subject,  not,  how- 
ever, without  beseeching  the  reader,  be  he 
who  he  may,  to  keep  it  treasured  up  in  his 
mind. 

Peace. It  was  easy  fo  foresee,  that  to 

make  a  peace,  under  our  present  circum- 
stances, would  be  attempted.  Whether  any 
progress  have  actually  been  made  in  a  nego- 
tiation, I  have  not  the  least  knowledge,  and, 
indeed,  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  a  single  inquiry  upon  the  subject ;  but, 
if  peace  should  take  place,  I  do  not  think  it 
difficult  to  predict  what  will  be  the  outline  of 
it,  and  what  will  be  its  no  very  remote  con- 
sequences The  positive  assertion  in  his 
Majesty's  Declaration  against  Prussia,  joined 
io  Mr.  Fox's  speech  upon  the  subject,  will 
render  it  very  difficult  for  the  ministers  to 
make  any  peace  which  shall  not  provide  for 
the  restoration  of  Hanover  to  the  King,  as 
Elector  thereof;  and,  indeed,  there  were 
some  persons  who,  at  the  time,  hesitated  not 
to  pronounce,  that  this'  declaration  was  ad- 
vised by  the  ministers  with  a  view  of  pro- 
viding themselves  with  something,  to  which 
■they  thought  Buonaparte  would  be  induced 
to  consent,  and  which,  at  whatever  expense 
purchased,  would  furnish  them  with  the 
grounds  whereon  to  say :  '.'  see  here ;  we 
"  have  carried  our  point !  We  said  we 
"  would  have  Hanover  back,  and  we  have 
"  got  it."  Nay,  upon  perceiving  that  the 
Moniteur  .kept  a  cautious  silence  upon  this 
part  of  Mr.  Fox's  declaration,  there  were  not 
■wanting  certain  refiners  in  politics  to  assert, 
that  the  French  foresaw  this  declaration 
some  time  before  it  was  made  in  England, 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  displeased  at  it, 
it  was  the  very  thing  that  they  wished  to 
.hear  from  our  ministry.    Be  this  ai  it  might. 


my  opinion  vs,  that,  if  peace  should  take 
place  now,  every  thing  will  be  sacrificed  to 
this  object.  Upon  the  state  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  except  as  far  as  regards  Hanover, 
we  shall  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  allowed  to 
say  one  single  word;  and,  if  we  are  allowed 
to  have  a  footing  there,  it  will  be  because 
the  French  are  convinced,  that  by  leaving 
Hanover  in  the  hands  of  our  Sovereign,  thev 
shall  always  have  a  bridle  in  our  mouths. 
They  have,  at  all  times,  been  ready  to  restore 
Hanover,  and  this  upon  the  maxim  of  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  who,  in  one  of  her  let- 
ters, observes,  that  "  this  Electorate  seems 
"  to  have  been  intended  by  Providence  as 
"  the  means  of  checking  the  insolence  of 
"  those  haughty  Islanders,  who,  being  by 
"  nature  secure  from  all  danger  except  that 
"  which  may  approach  them  lrom  the  sky, 
"  have  been,  luckily  for  France,  seized  with, 
"  the  mad  vanity  of  having  an  appendage 
"  within  six  days  march  of  the  frontier  of 
"  their  only  formidable  enemy."  . . . .  "  This 
cc  Hanover,"  says  she  in  another  place, 
"  this  dear  little  spot  in  the  North  of  Ger- 
"  many,   will  yield  us,    at   the  peace,  an 

"  abundance  of  sugar  and  of  coffee." So 

will  it  be  now,  if  Hanover  be  re-obtained. 
Not  only  shall  we  give  up  all  the  islands 
we  have  taken  since  the  commencement  of 
this  war;  but,  I  shall  be  greatly  deceived,  if 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Malta,  or  either 
of  them,  be  retained  by  us.  Mr.  Fox  says 
he  will  not  give  up  a  particle  of  our  honour. 
But,  not  to  observe  upon  the. latitude  of  this 
phrase  ;  not  to  observe  upon  the  great  varia- 
tion which  its  sense  will  admit  of  when  ap- 
plied to  different  circumstances;  I  must  be 
allowed  to  fear,  that,  if  peace  be  now  made, 
Mr.  Fox  will  not  be  able  to  keep  his  word. 
The  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  however,  our 
safety;  and,  where  is  the  man  who  believes, 
that,  the  pciver  of  France  remaining  what  it 
is,  our  safety  can  be  provided  for  without 
maintaining  a  force  equal  in  expense  to  thai 
of  the  force  which  we  now  maintain? 
Without  having  such  a  force  always  in  exist- 
ence, does  any  man  think  that  a  peace  with 
France  would  last  a  year  ?  Aad,  if  a  forcer 
so  expensive  is  to  be  maintained,  what  relief 
will  the  nation  derive  from  peace  ? — "  What, 
"  then,  would  you  do,"  seme  one  will  say, 
"  would  you  keep  on  war  for  ever,  and 
"  that,  too,  because  you  declare  that  we 
"  are  toiaile  to  keep  oa  war  ?"  No.  I  am 
not  for  keeping  on  war  for  ever.  I  am  tor 
peace  as  soon  as  it  can  be  obtained  with 
safthj  ;  and  I  never  have  declared  that  we 
arc  uuable  to  keep  on  war  ;  but,  I  have  de- 
clared, and  now  repeat  the  declaration,  that, 
it  ia  my  fixed  opinion,  that,   uilhoui  a  gnat 
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reduction  of  expense,  it  is  impossible  for  this 
country  to  carry  on  the  war  for  only  a  very 
few  years  longer.  And,  if  this  be  the  case, 
the  only  question  that  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined, is,  how  is  this  reduction  to  be  effect- 
ed ?  I  believe,  there  i.s  but  one  way,  name- 
ly, by  greatly  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
dividends  paid  upon  the  national  debt ;  but, 
lej'ore  we  come  to  this,  let  all  other  means  of 
reduction  be  resorted  to,  and,  if  they  be  re- 
sorted to,  there  is  a  possibility  of  avoiding  al- 
together the  calamities  which  would  arise 
from  a  great  reduction  of  the  dividends,  and 
there  is  a  certainty  of  postponing  the  date  of 

these    calamities. We  have   lately  seen 

numerous  instances,  in  which  the  public 
money  is  wasted ;  we  have  had,  and  we 
now  have,  before  us  the  causes  of  the  heavy 
taxes  that  are  imposed;  the  causes  of  that 
personal  inconvenience  and  distress  that  vex 
and  weigh  down  the  nation,  that  disincline 
the  people  to  exertion,  and  that,  in  various 
ways,  really  incapacitate  them  for  it.  Great 
savings  may  be  made  without  any  injury 
whatever  to  the  strength  either  of  the  jro- 
vernment,  the  navy,  or  the  army;  and,  if 
this  object  were  effected,  who  does  not  per- 
ceive, that  it  would  produce  more  effect  to- 
wards inclining  the  mind  of  our  enemy  to- 
wards real  peace,  than  all  the  loud  talking 
that  our  ministers  can  make  use  of?  The 
French  Emperor  knows  our  situation  as  well 
.as  we  do.  The  pig-iron  tax  has  not  given 
way  to  the  brewery  tax,  and  this  latter  to 
another  without  its  being  known  at  Paris. 
It  is  well  known  there,  that  our  ministers 
nre  at  their  wits'  end  for  the  means  of  rais- 
ing the  necessary  supplies.  It  is  very  well 
known  there,  that  a  pr.per-money,  impos- 
sible to  be  redeemed  by  specie,  pervades 
our  country ;  and,  it  is  equally  well  known 
that,  in  Mich  a  state  of  things,  a  trifling  cause 
of  alarm  may  prove  fatal  to  us.  Therefore, 
it  is  absurd  to  hope,  that,  during  this  state  of 
things,  the  enemy  will  ever  be  inclined  to 
such  a  peace  as  shall  give  us  real  tranquillity. 
Unless  a  great  reduction  of  the  public  ex- 
penses take  place,  the  paper-money  must  go 
on  augmenting  in  quantity,  and  with  it  must 
go  on  augmenting  the  chances  against  such  a 
peace  as  can  alone  be  desired  by  any  friend 
to  our  safety  and  to  the  permanence  of  the 
government.  In  short,  there  appears  to  me 
to  be  three  things,  one  of  which  must  tike 
place  ;  namely ;  unconditional  submission 
lo  the  enemy;  taxes  collected  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  ;  or,  a  great  and  speedy  reduc- 
•i"ti  in  the  national  expends.  Of  the  two 
former  many  people  would  scarcely  know 
tyhich  to  prefer;  for  what,  will  they  sav, 
l-ihi    i  u  imv  do  more  than  collect  tax  6 


from  us  at  th©  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  The 
alternative  would  be  a  cruel  one,  indeed  ; 
but,  we  have  it  completely  in  our  power  to 
av,oid  both  these,  by  adopting,  and  by  rigidly 
adhering  to,  a  plan  of  economy.  This 
should  be  the  great  object  of  the  ministers. 
They  should  bend  all  their  talents  this  way. 
They  should  endeavour  to  find  out,  and  they 
should  never  rest  till  they  had  actually  found 
out,  men  to  make  a  reform  in  every  branch 
of  the  public  expenditure.  Heal,  services 
should  be  well  paid  for;  and,  of  all  services 
none  should  be  so  well  paid  for  as  those 
which  might  enable  the  ministers  to  save  the 
public  money. 

honiton  election. This  contest,  the 

very  existence  of  which  has  been  justly  con- 
sidered as  matter  of  wonder,  has  terminat- 
ed in  favour  of  Mr.  Brads  haw,  if  any  suc- 
cess obtained  by  such  means  can,  with  pro- 
priety, be  called  favourable.  That  he  will 
not  be  again  elected  for  Honiton  is,  I  be- 
lieve, pretty  certain ;  but,  of  small  conse- 
quence indeed  is  any  thing  of  this  sort  coin- 
pared  with  the  facts  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  through  the  means  of  offering 
myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  borough,  into 
which  I  entered  with  some  hope,  though 
no  very  great  hope,  that  all  notions  of  pub- 
lic virtue  were  not  quite  extinguished  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  but  out  of  which  I 
came  with  the  sad  assurance  of  the  truth  of 
every  thing,  which  from  tongues  the  most 

censorious,  I   had  heard. But,  before   I 

proceed  to  give  a  description  of  the  deplo- 
rable state  of  this  borough,  let  me  do  away 
a  misrepresentation  relative  to  a  supposed 
pre-concerted  scheme  between  Lord  Coch- 
rane and  myself,  such  a  representation  of 
the  matter  being  highly  unjust  to  us  both, 
as  it  would  clearly  imply,  that  my  profes- 
sions of  purity  were  intended  solely  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  usual  means  until  those 
means  could  be  brought  into  action  against 
Mr.  Bradshaw.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Cochrane  Johnstone  (Lord  Cochrane'*  uncle) 
went  down  to  Honiton  with  me  ;  and  this  ap* 
appears  to  have  been  the  main  circumstance, 
whence  the  above  representation  proceeded  ; 
but, a  few  words  will  explain  this  matter.  Two 
days  before  I  set  olllrom  London,  havingthen 
fixed upont he  bourof  my  departure  on  Friday 
morning  the  ()th  instant,  I  met  Mr.  John- 
stone, and,  having  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
news  from  his  nephew,  of  whose  recent 
gallant  conduct  the  newspapers  had  just  in- 
formed us,  he  prilled  out  a  letter,  saying 
that  he  had  just  \\  reived  it  from  him,  that 
he  was  safe  arrived  at  Plymouth,  and  that 
hfe,  Mr.  Johnstone,  was  then  going  to  the 
Admiralty,  in  order  to  get  him  have  of  .ak>- 
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sence  to  come  part  of  the  way  to  London  to 
meet  him  upon  some  business  between  them  : 
Whereupon  I  observed,  that  as  I  was  going 
to  Honiton,  he  might  as  well  go  with  me, 
especially  as  there  was  plenty  of  room  in 
the  coach  of  Mr.  Bosville,  who  (never  hav- 
ing even  seen  me  in  his  life  before)  had, 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and,  I  may  add, 
with  as  great  a  desire  to  promote  the  pub- 
lie  good,  come  to  me,  and  offered  to  carry 
me  and  my  friends  to  Honiton  and  back, 
again.  Mr.  Johnstone  accepted  of  my  offer, 
nnd  we  set  off  accordingly  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  Friday.  That  night  we  stopped 
at  Blandford  in  Dorsetshire  ;  we  arrived  at 
Honiton  on  Saturday  the  J*th  instant,  and, 
on  the  same  dav  Mr.  Johnstone  received  a 
letterfrom  Lord  Cochrane!  nforming  him  that 
his  Lordship  could  not  leave  Plymouth  just 
then.  But.  on  the  Sunday,  while  we  were 
at  dinner,  there  came  an  express  from  Lord 
Cochrane,  bearing  a  'letter  for  me,  inform- 
ing me,  that  his  Lordship,  having  read  my 
address  to  the  people  of  Honiton  in  the  Lon- 
don news-papers,  and  having  perceived  that 
I  had  resolved  to  stand  myself  merely  be- 
cause I  could  ji ltd  7to  other  independent  man 
to  oppose  Mr.  Brads  haw,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  accept  of  my  general  invitation, 
and  that  he  was  actually  on  his  way  (dating 
his  letter  from  Exeter)  to  put  his  purpose 
in  execution.  In  an  hour  afterwards,  hav- 
ing stopped  at  Exeter  to  provide  lawyers, 
&c.  his  Lordship  arrived.  What  passed  after 
this  until  I  declined  proceeding  to  the  poll, 
has  been  faithfully  recorded  in  the  Register 
of  the  14th  instant ;  and,  it  remains  only 
to  state,  that  the  poll  opened  on  Tuesday, 
the  10th"  instant,  and  that,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  11th  instant,  I  set  off  from 
Honiton  on  my  return  to  London,  never 
having  been  at  the  place  of  polling,  and  ne- 
ver having,  in  any  one  instance,  made  use  of 
any  means  whatever  to  induce  any  man  to 
vote,  or  to  refrain  from  voting,  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  having,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  strictly  adhered  to  the  principles, 
upon  which  I  offered  myself  to  the  borough. 
Those  principles  led  me  anxiously  to  wish 
for  Lord  Corhrane's  success ;  because  lie 
stood  upon  the  ground  of  self-denial,  the 
only  ground  that  any  man  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  succeed  upon  ;  but,  1  never  in-  j 
terj'ered  otherwise  than  in  my  exhortation 
publicly  delivered  to  the  electors,  aiul,  of 
course,  the  whole  that  Lord  Cochrane  has 
done  to  thwart  this  dependant  placeman,  and 
to  set  an  example  of  disinterestedness  to  can- 
didates in  future,  has  proceeded  from  his 
own  mind  and  has  been  performed  by  his 
own  Zealand  public»pirit. Now,  astc  tko 
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State  of  the  borough,  who  shall  describe  it  ? 
Who  shall  describe  the  gulph  wherein  have 
been  swallowed  the  fortunes  of  so  many 
ancient  and  once  respectable  families  ? 
There  is,  the  electors  will  tell  you,  no  bribe- 
ry. The)  taks  a  certain  sum  of  money 
each  according  to  their  consequence,  their 
degree  of  influence,  and  their  services  to 
their  candidates  respectively  ;"  but  this," 
say  they,"  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  racaitl 
"  after  the  election,  and,  therefore  the  oath 
"  may  be  safely  taken"  Considered  as  a  ques- 
tion of  morality,  how  contemptible  this  subter- 
fuge is  need  hardly  be  noticed ;  but,  to  say 
the  truth,  they  do  not  deceive  themselves, 
and  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that 
they  are  not  very  anxious  to  deceive  any  body 
eke.  They  tell  you,  flatly  and  plainly,:  that 
the  money, which  they  obtain  for  their  vote?, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
live ;  that,  without  it,  they  could  not  pay 
their  rents ;  and  that,  from  election  to  elec- 
tion, the  poor  men  run  up  scores  at  the 
shops,  and  are  trusted  by  the  shop-keepers, 
expressly  upon  the  credit  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  ensuing  election  ;  and  that,  thus,  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough, 
the  whole  of  the  persons  who  return  two  of 
the  members  to  every  parliament,  are  bound 
together  in  an  indissoluble  chain  of  venality! 
There  are  in  the  borough  about  forty  or  fifty 
dissenters,  who,  we  were  told,  never  did 
take  any  money  themselves;  but,  even 
these  men,  are  so  bound  down  in  one 
way  or  another,  as  to  retain  hardly  any 
portion  of  freedom;  and,  in  short,  the 
lection  of  members  in  this  borough 
is  made  from  motives  precisely  the 
opposite  of  those  from  which  it  ought  to  be 
made,  it  being  quite  impossible  to  imagine 
a  perversion  of  the  spirit  and  the  end  <>i  the 
law  and  the  constitution  more  complete  then 
is  in  this  deplorable  scene  openly  exhibited. 

Far  from  me,    however,  be  it  tojoin  in 

the  contemptuous  reproaches  of  those,  who 
ascribe  this  shocking  disgrace,  this  terrible 
evil,  solely  to  the  electors  themselves ;  and, 
these  reproaches  are  always  the  more  unjust 
and  the  more  disgusting  when  they  come 
from  the  corriiptors,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case.  The  greater  fault  is  in 
those  who  expose  the  poor  and  miserable  to 
the  temptation  of  selling  their  votes.  Tlie 
people  of  Honiton  are  not,  except  as  far  as 
this  cause  has  operated  against  their  morals 
and  their  public-spirit,  less  moral  and  less 
public-spirited  than  other  men.  I  foun  I 
many  amongst  them  duly  impressed  \rith 
the  injury  which  conduct  like  theirs  produc- 
ed to  their  country;  but,  except  in  one 
:ry  instance,  I  found  the  plea  of  hard 
necessity  urged  ai  their  justification.     As  t« 
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myself  they  treated  me  with  the  greatest  re- 
peat; and,  to  use  their  own  expression,  "I 
"  had  their  heath  and  Bradshaw  their 
"  voices!"  Two  or  three  of  them,  with 
whom  some  of  my  friends  remonstrated  up- 
on their  selling  their  votes,  observed,  that 
'•  the  members  took  care  to  get  we'll  paid, 
<s  and  they  had  a  right  to  do  tiie  same  if 
"  they  could."  The  poorest  of  the  people 
made  a  sort  of  pun  upon  my  name  as  being 
descriptive  of  my  non-bribing  principles, 
and"  moulded  their  sentiment  into  a  cry  of: 
"  Bread  and  Cheese,  and  72a  empty  Cup- 
"  loard  5"  and  some  of  them,  in  a  very 
serious  and  mild  manner,  remonstrated  with 
me  upon  my  endeavour  to  deprive  them  of 
the  profits  of  their  vote,  or,  in  their  own 
phrase,  "  to  take  the  hi  cad  out  of  poor  peo- 
*'  pie's  mottlhs,"  describing  to  me,  at  the 
same  time,  their  wants  and  their  misery. 
There  was  one  man,  whom  I  had  observed 
amongst  the  most  vociferous  in  the  ranks  of 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  came  to  me  early  on  the 
Tuesday  morning,  told  me  that  what  I  had 
said  the  day  before,  and  what  I  circulated  in 
print,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  himself  and  of  his  wife  ;  that  they 
Lad  lived  in  the  borough  all  their' lives,  and 
Lad  never  before  heard  a  word  of  troth  from 
a  candidate ;  that  they  were  convinced  that 
if  all  members  of  parliament  were  such  men 
as  I,  things  would  be  managed  much  better 
and  that  the  people  would  be  much  happier  { 
that  it  was  a  shame  for  men  to  vote  from 
motives  such  as  those  from  which  they 
voted  ;  that  he  himself  saw  vhat  he  was  a 
disgraced  creature  in  giving  his  vote  for  a 
man  like  Mr.  Bradshaw  ;  "  but,  Sir,"'  said 
he  "  /  have  ft  numerous  Jamih/  of  small 
"  children,  and  I  cannot  hear  to  see  them 
*'  crying  for  hread!]'  .  What  other  feeling 
than  that  of  pity  c6uld  such  a  statement 
possibly  excite  ?  "  My  poverty,  and  not  my 
"  will,  consents,"-  was  the  language  of  their 
hearts,  while  their  tongues  pronounced' the 
name  of  Bradshaw  a.t  the  close  of  the  awful 
protestation  they  made  in  the  presence  and 
in  the  name  of  their. God  !  •,  One  man,  and 
one  man  alone,  as  far  as  .  I  know,  did 
entertain  the  intention  of  accepting  of  my 
invitation  to  come  forth  and  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest.  This  man,  . whose  name  is 
WILLIAM  PORTER,  seeing  mc  walking 
by  his  work-shop  on  the  day  ,  before'  my 
departurej  came  out  to  me  and  said  :,  "  1  am 
J'  sorry,  Sir,  you  do  not  stand  the  poll,  for 
"  I  wished  to  vote  for  you,  because  my 
f*  conscience  tells  me  it  would  be,  my  duty 
f*  go  to  do."     He  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 


hard-working  man  ;  the  sweat  stood  upon 
his  forehead  ;  he  had  not  taken  time  to  lay 
the  tool  'out  of  his  hand ;  and  his  manner 
joined  with  his  declaration,  excited  in  my 
mind  a  pleasure  which  alone  would  have 
been  an  ample  compensation  for  a'l  the 
trouble  I  had  taken.  Had  I  gone  to  the 
poll,  there  would,  probably,  have  been  found' 
twenty  or  thirty  such  men  as  this  ;  but, 
justice  to  William  Porter  bids  me  record, 
that,  though  there  are  residing  several  men 
by  the  name  of  Lot  in  the  borough,  he  was 
the  only  man  that  openly  and  manfully  de- 
clared his  wish  to  be  led  forth  from  the  sons 

of  bribery  and   corruption.- In   quitting 

this  scene  ;  in  looking  back  from  one  of  the 
many  hills  that  surround  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  valley  in  which  Honiton  lies,  with 
its  houses  spreading  dowit  the  side  of  an  in- 
ferior eminence  crowned  by  its  ancient  and 
venerable  church;  in  surveying  the  fields, 
the  crops,  the  cattle,  all  the  blessings  that 
nature  can  bestow,  all  the  sources  of  plenty 
and  all  the  means  of  comfort  and  of  happi- 
ness, it  was  impossible  to  divest  oneself  of  a 
feeling  of  horror  at  reflecting  upon  the 
deeds  which  the  then  rising  sun  was  about, 
to  witness,  upon  this  one  of  his  most  fa« 
von  red  spots.  And,  is  there,  said  I  to  my- 
self ;  can  there  be  a  stateman,  who  can  say 
that  he  has  done  his  duty  ;  who  can  quiet 
the  calls  of  his  conscience  ;  who  can  calmly 
lay  his  head  down  upon  his  pillow ;  who 
can  close  his  eyes  without  a  dread  as  to  where 
and  how  he  shall  awake  ;  is  there  a  states-? 
man  in  England  who  can  do  these  things, 
until  he  has  formed  a  solemn  resolution  to 
endeavour  to  correct  this  shocking  abuse  ;  to 
remove    this   terrible   curse  from  the  land 

committed  to  his  care  ? As  to  the  mnwner 

of  prosecuting  an  endeavour  of  this  sort, 
that  shall  be  the  subject  of  future  inquiry  j 
but,  the  more  I  reflect  upon  what  I  have  now 
seen  with  my  own  eyes,  the  more  firm  does 
my  conviction  become,  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  all  our  calamities  and  our  dangers,  and 
that  it  is  not,  as  Blackstone  vainly  imagines, 
to  be  removed  by  the  laws  vow  in  existence. 

i With  respect  to  my  own  views  relative 

to  the  Honiton  Election,"  they  have  been 
stated  with  great  distinctness  and  with  per- 
fect sincerity.'  Self-interest,  in  offering  my- 
self as  a  candidate,  either  now  or  at  any 
future  time,  lean  have  none.  My  declara- 
tion precludes  the  possibility  of  my  having 
any  ;  and,  as  to  personal  ambition,  if  I  know 
my  own  heart,  I  have  not  a  particle  of  if. 
I  never  desire  to  be  higher  in  life  than  I  now 
am.     I  have  as  much  acquaintance  with  the 
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great  and  the  rich  as  I  want  to  have.  I 
know  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  procured 
by  riches ;  and  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
thought  better  than  others  merely  because  I 
am  resolved  not  to  partake  of  the  public 
money.  That  this  resolution  has  not  arisen 
from  any  new  thought  of  mine  many  persons 
in  public  life,  and  particularly  he,  with 
whose  acquaintance  I  have  been  most  ho- 
noured, can  testify.  It  was  always  my  re- 
solution ;  and,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  the  resolution  of  every  man  that 
offers  himself  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  opinion  can  be  maintained 
by  argument  irresistible,  and  so  strongly  is 
ray  inind  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a 
declaration,  such  as  I  have  made,  from  every 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  so  firm  is  my  conviction  that  this  is 
the  only  means  of  bringing  about  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measures  that-are  wanted  at  this 
time,  that,  I  shall,  as  often  as  a  favourable 
opportunity  offers,  come  forward  myself, 
if  no  one  else  will,  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  electors  to  sanction  this  great  and  saving 
principle.  I  repeat,  that,  for  my  own  sake, 
I  have  no  desire  to  be  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  for,  though  it  would  be  contempti- 
ble affectation  to  pretend  to  doubt  of  my 
ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  member 
of  that  House,  yet  my  habits  do  not  lead 
me  that  way,  nor  any  way  that  takes  me 
from  my  home.  But,  if  I  think  that  I  can 
serve  the  country  more  effectually  by  be- 
coming a  member  of  parliament,  a  member 
of  parliament  I  will,  if  I  can  in  the  consti- 
tutional way,  certainly  become ;  and,  the 
present  impression  upon  my  mind  is,  that, 
if  neither  of  the  candidates ybr  the.  City  of 
Westminster,  do,  at  the  next  election,  make 
a  declaration  against  accepting  of  the  public 
money,  I  ought  to  afford  the  electors  of  that 
city  an  opportunity  of  choosing  a  man  that 
will  mate  that  declaration.  I  do  not  hereby 
promise  50  to  do ;  but  my  present  opinion 
is,  that  I  ought,  in  such  case,  to  do  it.  If 
any  other  man  will  do  it,  I  shall  be  glad, 
and  shall  be  ready  to  lend  him  all  the  as- 
sistance in  my  power  ;  for,  again  and  again 
I  repeat,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  be  in  par- 
liament, nor  any  desire  ever  to  appear  in 
public,  if  the  good  I  wish  to  see  done  can 
be  done  by  others,  and  others  there  are 
enough  and  more  than  enough  if  they  will 
but  bestir  themselves. 

"  Delicate  Investigation." Un- 
der this  affected  title  some  very  strange  pa- 
ragraphs have,  within  these  few  days,  ap- 
peared in  the  daily  papers.  From  amongst 
which  I  select  the  following  one  from  the 
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Morning  Post  of  the  24th  instant.  .1 
should  not  have  noticed  the  matter  at  all,  in 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  which  are  said 
to  be  going  forward  ;  but,  there  are  certain 
passages  in  this  article  that  it  is  impossible 
to  suffer  to  pass  over  without  animadver- 
sion. I  request  the  reader  to  peruse  it  with 
attention  ;  to  notice  particularly  the  parts 
marked  by  llalicks;  to  bear  in  mind  that 
truth  and  justice  aro  no  inspectors  of  per- 
sons ;  and,  then,  I  think  he  will  stand  in  no 
need  of  any  observations  from  me  to  induce 
him  to  reprobate  the  conduct  of  the  writer. 

"  The  aspersion  on  the  conduct  of  an 

"  Illustrious  Personage,  which  we  have  al- 
"  luded  to  in  our  three  last  numbers,  en- 
"  gages  the  public  attention  to  a  decree 
"  corresponding  with  the  important  and 
"  unparalleled  nature  of  the  case.  The 
"  acts  charged  would,  if  proved,  amount  to 
"  no  less  than  high  treason  in  the  Illustrious 
''  personage:  if  not  proved,  the  infamous 
"  calumny  will  amount  to  the  same  high. 
"  crime  in  a  baronet,  and  hislady,  but  mure 
"  particularly  the  latter,  by  whom  the  in- 
"  formation  was  given,  with  the  most  posi- 
'*  tive  assurances  of  substantiating  it  by 
"  proof.  The  baronet  himself,  and  his  la- 
"  dy  still  more,  have  long  been  honoured 
'*  with  the  particular  intimacy  of  the  Illus- 
"  trious  Personage.  The  nature  of  the  ac- 
'*  cusation,  amounting  to  what  might  even- 
'*  tually  affect  the  succession  of  the  crown : 
"  and  the  great  stake  the  accusers  put  to 
"  hazard,  (for  thei/  perish  if  they  do  not 
"  make  good  their  charge ;)  ail  these  circum- 
"  stances  demanded  a  serious  attention  to 
**  what  has  been  preferred  by  the  accusers; 
"  and  it  was  on  these  grounds  alone,  that 
"  the  information  was  attended  to.  But,  it 
"»  the  information  should  prove  wholly 
"  groundless,  as  there  is  additional  reason 
"  to  expect  it  will,  tiie  intimacy  with  which 
"  the  accusers  were  honoured,  renders  their 
"  treason  the  blacker.  Their  testimony  is 
il  suspected  to  be  influenced  by  private  pique, 
"  and  their  denunciation  to  be  instigated  bv 
"  the  same  unworthy  motives ;  and  irhen  it 
"  is  considered,  that  they  have  set  their  lives 
"  upon  the  hazard  of  the  die,  is  not  their 
"  evidence  to  be  received  with  the  most  sus- 
"  picious  caution  ?  We  are  sure  the  Corri- 
"  missioners  appointed  under  the  privy 
"  Seal,  (who  are  the  same  we  mentioned 
"  yesterday,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
"  Moira,  in  whose  place  Lord  Grcnville 
•'  should  be  read),  will  be  influenced  hi  all 
"  these  considerations  in  their  proceedings 
"  in  the  investigation,  and  that  their  report, 
".  which  will  be  made  in  a  very  few  dr.ys 
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"  will  bear  the  marks  of  this  scrupulous 
"  caution  with  respect  to  all  the  evidence 
"  brought  before  them.  Though  the  report 
"  may  not  yet  be  made  for  some  days,  we 
"  understand,  from  the  most  respectable 
"  quarters,  that  the  opinions  of  the  Com- 
"  missioners  are  decidedly  against  t lie  charge, 
"  for  which,  on  the  strictest  investigation, 
"  not  the  slightest  foundation  can  be  dis- 
"  covered.  We  are  rejoiced  to  find  that  the 
"  Illustrious  Personage  accused,  shrinks  not 
"  from  the  investigation,  but  courts  it  in 
"  the  strictest  form.  We  rejoice  that  she 
"  places  herself  continually  before  the  eye 
"  of  the  public,  whose  glance  nothing  short 
"  of  the  consciousness  of  the  most  unsul- 
''  lied  purity  could  enable  her  to  withstand, 
"  and  whose  favour  the  consciousness  of 
"  that  purity  justly  entitles  her  to  claim. 
"  Her  R.  H.  has  been  more  in  public  than 
"  ever  since  this  imputation  was  first  set 
"  afloat.  The  effect  has  been  to  augment 
"  the  horror  of  the  calumny,  and  to  increase 
"  the  love  already  felt  for  a  Princess,  more 
"  amiable  than  fortunate.  Her  R.  H.  paid 
"  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Windham  (the  Lady  of 
"  the  Secretary  of  State)  at  her  house  in 
"  Pail-Mall,  about  8  o'clock  yesterday 
"  evening.  This  visit  to  the  house  of  a 
"  Cabinet  Minister  has  excited  much  atten- 
v  tidn.  It  is  aprooj  that  not  the  slightest 
"  distrust  of  the  Cabinet  is  entertained  up- 
"  on  the  case,  and  that  Her  R.  H. .is  confi- 
"  den!  of  having  done  nothing  that  can  pns- 
"  silly  call  for  any  proceeding  on  the  part 
"  of  government,  further  than  the  present 
"  solemn  inquiry,  which  was  highly  desire- 
*'  able,  and  as  highly  desired  by  her,  for 
"  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  total  false- 
"  lutod  (f  the  calumny,  and  those  snbse- 
"  quent  proceedings  for  the  punishment  of 
"  the  calumniators,  which  will  become  an 
"  indispensable  duty  upon  the  acquittal.  It 
'.'  may,  perhaps,  be  a  gratification  to  the 
"  curiosity  of  some  to  state,  that  her  R.  H. 
'•  pawed  h'to  the  Park  at  the  Horse-Guards, 
"  and  proceeded  along  by  the  rear  of  Carl- 
'•  ton-House  atul  St.  James's,  out  at  the 
'•  Stable-yard,  and  down  Pall-Mall,  to  Mrs. 
■•   Windham's,   which  is  within  a  few  doors 

"  of  Carlto-.i-House." Now,  I   desire 

to  be  understood  as  neither  giving  nor  en- 
tertaining any  opinion  at  all,  either  one  way 
or  the  Other,  upon  t,he  merits  of  the  sup- 
posed case  j  but  1  have  an  opinion  most  de- 
cided Upon  this  mode  of  prepossessing  the 
public  mind  against  one  of  the  parties,  and 
my  disapprobation  of  it  is  not  the  less  strong 
•   it   is  the  weaker  party  that  is  thus 

Attempted  to  !>••  injured, The  state  of  the 

tase,  as  we  gather  from  the  above,  is  this: 
a  Baronet  and  his  Lady  have  majde  a  ivpre- 
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sentation  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  an 
Illustrious  Personage,  in  consequence  of 
which  representation  an  inquiry  has  been 
begun,  and  is  now  going  on,  before, a  Secret 
Committee  of  the  King's  Privy  Council. 
This  is  all  that,  at  present,  can,  to  the  wri- 
ter of  the  article  above  quoted  be  known  to 
be  true  ;  or,  it  is,  at  least,  next  to  impos- 
sible, that  he  should  know  any  tiling  more 
of  the  matter,  no  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Secret  Committee  having  yet  been 
made  known.  Yet,  he  chooses  to  assume, 
and  not  only  to  assume  in  statement  and  in 
reasoning,  but  to  advance  as  an  undeniable 
and  admitted  fact,  that  the  representation  of 
the  Baronet  and  his  Lady  is  an  "  aspersion' 
and  a  "  calumny."  Not  content  with  this, 
however,  he  proceeds  on  to  condemnation. 
First  he  tells  us,  that  a  charge  has  been 
made  by  the  Baronet  and  his  Lady  against  an 
Illustrious  Personnage ;  next  he  tells  us, 
that  the  making  of  this  charge,  if  it  be  not 
proved,  amounts  to  high  treason,  and  that 
the  makers  of  it  must  die  ;  and,  then  he 
tells  us,  that  he  understands,  from  the  most 
respectable  quarters,  that,  in  the  opinions  of 
the  Secret  Committee,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  charge  :  the  con- 
clusion from  all  which,  is,  that  the  Baronet 
and  his  Lady  are  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
ought  to  die  !  Call  you  this  fair  ?  Callyou 
this  just  ?  Is  this  a  specimen  of  $nglisb 
justice  ;  and  of  the  even-handed   operation 

of  English  law  ? That  the  Baronet  and 

his  Lady  may  have  been  guilty  of  a  calum- 
ny is  possible  ;  I  cannot  tell  whether  they 
have  or  have  not ;  but,  shall  we,  without 
anv  proof,  without  any  even  the  slightest 
semblance  of  proof,  determine  at  once  that 
two  of  our  fellow  subjets  have  been  guilty 
of  a  calumny  and  that  they  desrrve  to  DIE, 
merely  because  they  have  made  a  represen- 
tation disadvantageous  to  the  character  of 
an  Illustrious  Personage  ?  Base  wretches 
indeed  were  we  ;  worse  than  the  King-wor- 
shipping slaves  of  Fez  were  we,  if,  upon 
such  grounds,  were  to  be  our  determination. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  Boronetand  his  La- 
dy ;  but,  1  know  that  it  beho\  es  us  ah  to 
wish  most  anxiously,  that  the  public 
may  not  be  prepossessed  against  them,  and 
that  their  representation  should  not  be  dis- 
believed, and  they  should  not  "  perish," 
merely  because  the  party  whom  they  have 
accused  is  of  exalted  rank ;  for,  it 
we  fall  into  this  way  of  deciding,  who 
will  dare  move  his  pen  or  his  tongue  ? 
Who,  in  a  short  time,  will  dare  even  to  give 
evidence  against  the  great  even  in  a  court  of 

Justice. But,   this  writer   has  given  us 

reasons  for  disbelieving  the  representation  of 
the  Baronet  and  his  Lady.     '.«  Their  testi- 
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"  mony,"  says  he  "  suspected  to  be  in- 
"  fluenced  by  private  pique ;  and  their 
"  denunciation  to  be  instigated  by  the  same 
"  unworthy  motive."  I  stop  here  ;  for  I 
want  some  facts  or  agreements  to  show  me 
that  such  a  suspicion  is  entertained.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  a  thing  is  suspected;  but, 
unless  we  are  told  why,  we  shall  not  be 
ready  to  believe  it.  I,  for  my  part,  have  no 
such  suspicion.  Why  should  I  ?  What 
should  make  me  suspect  that  a  Baronet  and 
his  Lady  have  preferred  an  accusation 
against  an  Illustrious  Personage  from  mo- 
tives of  private  pique  ;  and  especially  when 
I  am  told  that  they  have  been  for  a  long 
time  great  favourites  of  that  Illustrious  Per- 
sonage ?  We  are  further  told,  that,  "  they 
"  have  set  their  head's  upon  the  hazard  of 
"  the  die,  and  therefore,  their  evidence  is  to 
'.'  be  received  with  the  most  suspicious 
"  caution."  In  other  words,  we  are  to 
believe,  that,  because  death  hung  over 
their  heads,  if  they  should  fail  in  their 
proof,  they  were  likely  to  assert  what  tkey 
knew  could  not  he  proved !  It'  our  belief 
can  stretch  thus  far,  it  would  be  cruel  indeed 

to   call  us  unbelievers. Another  of  this 

writer's  arguments  for  regarding  the  charge 
as  a  groundless  calumny,  is,  that  the  Illus- 
trious Personage  now  "  places  herself  con- 
"  tinually  before  the  eye  of  the  public, 
"  whose  glance  nothing  short  of  the  cqn- 
*'  sciousness  of  the  most  uimtllicd  purity 
fc  could  enable  her  to  uithsland."  I  hope, 
and  1  trust,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Illus- 
trious Personage  stands  in  no  need  of  an  ar- 
gument like  this  ;  for,  by  those  who  have 
had  any  considerable  experience  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  conclusive  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth 
some  doubts  of  this  sort  seem  to  hang  about 
the  mind  of  the  writer  himself,  for  he  has 
immediate  recourse  to  another  argument, 
accompanied  with  facts,  which,  if  they 
fail  in  point  of  importance,  make  us  ample 
amends  on  the  score  of  minuteness.  He  tells 
us,  that,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  23d  instant  the  Illustrious  Personage 
paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Windham  (the  Wife  of 
Mr.  Secretaiy  Windham)  at  her  houre  in 
Pall  mall  j  that  the  Illustrious  Personage 
came  in  to  the  Park  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
proceded  along  in  the  rear  of  Carleton  House 
and  St.  James's,  went  out  at  Stable  Yard, 
and  then  along  Pall-mall  to  Mr.  Windham's, 
which  is  within  a  few  doors  of  Carleton 
tfonse,  forgetting,  I  suppose,  to  tell  us 
whether  the  Illustrious  Personage  put  the  right 
foot  or  tire  left  foot  first  upon  the  pavement. 
But,  whither  does  all  this  tend  ?  What  are 
we  to  gather  from  this  visit  paid  to  the  lady 
«f  Mr.  Secretary  Windham  ?    Why,   "  it 
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is,  we  are  desired  to  believe,  *'  a  proof 
"  that  not  the  slightest  distrust  of  the  Cabinet 
"  is  en/ertaii.id  upon  the  case,  and  that  the 
"  Illustrious  Fersonage  is  confident  oj  havi  :g 
■'  done  nothing  that  can  possibly  call  for 
''  any  preceding  on  the  part  of  govcrnmeit, 
"  further  than  the  present  solemn  inquiry  !" 
That  the  Illustrious  Personage  is  confide  it 
of  this,  I  hope,  and  I  trust ;  but  that  my  proof 
of  such  confidence  is  exhibited  merely  in 
the  fact  of  her  having  paid  a  visit,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  a  lady  of  a  cabinet 
minister,  or  to  that  minister  himself;  I 
must   be   allowed,   not  only  to  doubt,   but 

particulaly  to  deny. 1  repeat,  that  I  give 

no  opinion  at  all,  one  way  or  the  other ; 
and  it  is  solely  from  a  love  of  justice  and  an 
abhorrence  of  ail  combinations  to  crush  the 
weak  party  that  I  have  been  induced  to  make 
these  remarks.  When  the  inquiry  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  result  known,  which  will 
probably,  be  before  this  sheet  reaches  the 
eye  of  the  public,  we  shall  know  whit  opi- 
nion to  form.  Until  then,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  be  informed  of  the  truth  ;  and  it  is 
detestably  base  to  condemn  beforehand  those 
who  have  brought  the  accusation,  and  that, 
too,  merely  because  their  condemnatioa 
may  be  pronounced  with  impunity. 
Bo'tley,   June  'iQth 

ANALYSIS 


LORD  MELVILLE's  TRIAL. 

ACT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

I.  The  charges  in  the  impeachment  are 
nine  in  number,  and  in  substance,  [i.  e.  di- 
vested of  their  legal  formality  J  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  That  Lord  Melville  being  Treasurer  in 
1/8(3,  did  then  take  from  his  M.-yjesty's  Ex- 
chequer, and  convert  to  his  own  use,  the  sum 
of  10,0001  ,  and  on  the  1 1th  June,  1805,  lii 
the  House  of  Commons,  did  refuse  to  ac- 
count for  the  application  of  the  said  si.m, — 
that  this  was  contrary  to  the  Act  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, in  the  25th  year  uf  his  reign,  by  which 
it  was  enacted,  that  the  Treasurer  should 
draw  no  money  from  the  Exchequer  into 
his  own  hands,  but  that  whatever  money 
was  require;',  lor  his  office,  should  be  paid 
by  his  order  from  the  Exchequer  into  the 
Bank,  whence  it  was  to  be  drawn  as  wanted, 
by  drafts  specifying  the  service. 

2.  That  he  permitted  Mr.  Trotter,  under 
his  authority,  todepoit  the  public  mpr.ev  at 
Coutt's  and  other  of  his  private  bankers,  in 
his  name,  and  subject  to  his  own  control,  in 
violation  of  the  said  Act,  by  which  it  was  to 
be  deposited  at  the  Ba&kj  and  subject 
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check   of    having  the  service  specified  for 
which  it  was  drawn  from  the  Bank. 

3.  That  upon  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the 
25lh  of  his  Majesty,  Lord  Melville  opened 
an  account  at  the  Bank,  called  Lord  Mel- 
ville's Act  of  Parliament  New  Account,  and 
that  large  sums  of  money  were  paid  from 
the  Exchequer,  on  that  account,  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  of  Lord  Melville's  treasu- 
rership.  That  during  the  whole  of  that  pe- 
riod, Lord  Melville  fraudulently  and  illegally 
permitted  Trotter  to  draw  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney from  the  Bank  at  pleasure,  and  transfer 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  private  bankers 
of  the  said  Mr.  Trotter,  Messrs.  Coutts,  in 
Ilia  own  name,  and  at  his  own  disposal  ;  that 
the  said  Trotter  with  the  permission  of  Lord 
Melville,  applied  such  suras  for  the  purpose 
of  his  private  advantage,  and  that  the  said 
sums  were  mingled  and  undistinguishedfrom 
the  proper  monies  of  the  said  Trotter. 

4.  That  by  an  agreement  between  the 
said  Trotter  and  the  said  Loid  Melville, 
made  upon  the  commencement  of  the  sitting 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  i.  e.  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1803,  all  books  of  accounts,  memo- 
randums, vouchers,  &c. relative  to  the  public 
monies  in  their  hands,  or  expended  by  them, 
tvere  burned  or  destroyed. 

5.  That  during  the  period  of  his  treasurer- 
ship,  at  various  times,  Lord  Melville  received 
advances  of  large  sums  of  money  from  Mr. 
Trotter  :  which  advances  were  made  from 
the  public  money  in  the  hands  of  Coutts,  or 
in  those  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

(i.  That  amongst  these  sums  was  an  ad- 
vance from  Trotter  to  Lord  Melville  of 
22,0001.  without  interest}  this  sum  being 
exclusively  advanced  from  public  money. 

7.  (Repeats  the  6th, — alledging  the  pa- 
pers to  have  been  burned,  with  a  view, 
amongst  other  things,  to  conceal  this  trans- 
action.) 

8.  That  during  the  whole  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville's trcasurcrship, Trotter  was  in  advance  to 
llim  from  10,0001.  to  20,0001. — That  he 
acted  as  agent  to  Lord  Melville  without  any 
pecuniary  compensation,  and  never  appeared 
to  have  received  any  interest  for  any  of  the 
ninnies  so  advanced. 

0.  That  Trotter  was  induced  to  make 
these  advances,  &C  in  consideration  of  Lord 
Melville's  connivance  of  his  free  use  and  un- 

ConrroHed  application  to  his  own  emolument 

of  the  public  money. 

in.  That  between  the  years  1/84  and 
17S'i,  Lord  Melville  had  appropriated  to  his 
own  us-  2~.<X)0l.  of  the  public  money,  be- 
ing so  much  debtor  to  the  public  at  that 
time. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  EVIDENCE. 

The  following  points  appeared  in  evidence. 
1.  That  Lord  Melville  was  appointed 
Treasurer  on  the  19th  of  August,  1782,  and 
that,  on  the  20th  of  August,  the  sum  of 
10,0001.  was  paid  by  Mr.  Douglas,  the  pay- 
master appointed  by  him  before  Trotter,  in- 
to a  private  banking-house,  on  Lord  Mel- 
ville's account. 

2.  That  on  the  6th  of  November,  in  the 
same  year,  1/S2,  Mr.  Douglas,  Lord  Mel- 
ville's paymaster  before  Trotter,  received 
45,0001.  at  the  Exchequer,  50001.  of  which, 
contrary  to  all  former  precedent,  he  took  in 
Bank  of  England  notes.  That  the  proper 
deposit  for  this  50001.  being  for  small  mo- 
nies for  the  office,  was  the' iron  chest  of  the 
office,  but  that,  instead  of  going  into  the 
iron  chest,  it  appeared,  that  one  of  these 
notes  was  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Na- 
vy, on  his  own  private  account,  to  Messrs. 
Drummond.  This  note  was  No.  212,  and 
was  produced  in  Court.  The  clerk  of  the 
Exchequer  fwore,  that  he  had  paid  this  same 
note  to  Mr.  Douglas,  as  part  of  the  50001. 
public  money  j  and  the  clerk  of  Messrs. 
Drummond  swore,  that  he  had  received  it' 
of  Lord  Melville,"  as  his  own  private  money, 
his  lordship  taking  6001.  out  of  it,  and  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  4001.  in  their  hands,  as  his 
private  bankers. 

3.  That  in  December,  1782,  the  same 
year  Mr.  Douglas  drew  several  further  sums 
from  the  Exchequer,  and  always  took  a  part 
of  them  in  notes,  instead  of  Bank  credit,  as 
usual.  The  clerk  of  the  Exchequer  swore 
to  having  paid  to  Mr.  Douglas  another  note 
of  10001.,  which  note  was  likewise  produced 
in  Court,  as  having  been  paid  by  Lord  Mel- 
ville to  Messrs.  Moflatt  and  Co.  to  discharge 
a  private  debt  of  his  own.  The  clerk  of  the 
Exchequer  swore  to  having  paid  the  note  as 
public  money,  and  the  clerks  of  Mr.  Moffatt 
swore  to  having  received  it  of  Lord  Melville 
in  payment  of  a  private  debt. 

4.  That  between  August  1782,  and  April 
1783,  Mr.  Douglas  had  drawn  1 6,0001.  from 
the  Exchequer  for  the  iron  chest  of  his  na- 
vy-office ;  that  by  the  returns  from  the 
proper  clerks  it  appeared  that  no  more  than 
30001.  had  ever  been  employed,  so  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  13,0001. — That  Lord 
Melville  acknowledged  this  deficiency  upon 
going  out  on  the  10th  of  April  in  the'same 
year,  and  that  this  deficiency  was  thus,  by 
his  own  confession,  his  own  deficiency. 

5.  That  being  indebted  to  the  public 
13,0001.  on  the  10th  of  April,  1783,  he  fur- 
ther drew  out  10,(X)0).  more  on  the  14th  of 
April,  four  days  after  he  had  Ceased  to  b« 
treasurer;  fhat  his  debts  were  thus  augment- 
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ed  to  23,0001.     That  the  latter  10,0001.  was 
lent  bv  Lord  Melville  to  Mr.  Atkinson. 

6.  That  the  debt  of  Lord  Melville,  upon 
his  ceasing  to  be  treasurer,  in  April,  1/39, 
was  thus,  23,0001.;  that  a  very  serious  dif- 
ficulty occurred  in  the  office  a  few  weeks 
after,  money  being  wanted,  and  there  being 
no  means  of  procuring  it,  10,0001.  being  the 
sum  wanted,  and  30001.  being  only  in  the 
office,  Lord  Melville's  deficit  at  this  period 
being  23,0001.  that  Lord  Melville,  thus 
pressed,  payed  by  a  series  of  instalments — 
1st  10001.,  then  another  thousand,  3dly 
COOOl.,  and  finally  reduced  the  debt  to  70OOI. 
and  that  in  this  situation  it  stood  in  January, 
1/84,  when  Lord  Melville  again  became 
treasurer. 

7.  That  his  very  first  act,  in  his  second 
treasurership,  was,  not  to  liquidate,  but  to 
augment  his  debt  from  76OOI.  to  11,0001. 
and  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Bill 
for  regulating  the  Office  of  his  Majesty's 
Treasury  of  the  Navy  passed,  he  took  up  a 
Jarge  sum  of  the  public  money,  and  passed  it 
into  the  hands  of  his  banker,  that  Mr.  Dou- 
glas died  in  1784,  and  that  Lord  Melville 
acknowledged  to  his  executors,  that  he  was 
Jlidebted  to  the  public  10,3001. 

8.  That  by  the  reading  of  the  Act,  which 
was  allowed,  it  appeared  that  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  was  henceforward  ordered,  i.  e. 
from  May,  1/84,  from  time  to  time,  to  com- 
mand the  Exchequer  to  pay  into  the  Bank 
the  money  required  for  his  office,  and  the 
money  being  thus  lodged  in  tne  Bank,  was 
to  be  drawn  for  by  the  treasurer,  or  his  de- 
puties, by  drafts,  specifying  the  service,  and 
the  exact  amount. 

9.  By  the  written  documents,  admitted  as 
evidence,  it  appeared  that  this  Act  had  been 
unfortunately  violated  by  Trotter,  during  the 
period  of  Lord  Melville's  treasurership  :  that 
instead  of  paying  money  into  the  Bank,  he 
took  it  from  the  Bank  and  transferred  it 
into  the  hands  of  his  private  bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  j  that  the  monthly  amount  of  these 
sums  thus  transferred  were  at  first  20,0001., 
then  augmented  to5O,O0Ol.,  then  to  75,000!., 
then  to  101,0001.,  then  to  271,000).,  and 
lastly,  to  400,0001.,  and  half  a  million.  The 
evidence  of  this  was  the  Bank  books,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  money  had  been 
so  drawn  from  the  Bank,  and  the  books  of 
Messrs.  Coutts,  by  which  it  appeared,  that 
the  monies  thus  drawn  had  been  paid,  on 
the  same  day,  to'  the  same  exact  amount, 
into  their  hands.  That  Lord  Melville  being 
asked  if  he  knew  that  Trotter  thus  violated 
a  positive  Act,  had  replied — "  If  it  be1 
meant  to  ask  me,  whether  I  ever  gave  my 
direct  authority  to  the  paymaster  to  use  the 

y  in  the  n:anner  abo  -c- mentioned,  I 
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should  certainly  answer,  no  ;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  believed  and  un- 
derstood he  did,  and  never  prohibited  him 
from  so  doing." — This  was  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry. 

10.  That  in  one  of  the  interviews  of  Mr. 
Trotter  and  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Melville 
said  to  Twitter  that  India  stock  must  rise,  and 
that  he  wished  to  have  some  ;  to  which 
Trotter  replied,  that  he  might  purchase  it  to 
any  amount  from  the  public  money  then  on 
hand  ;  that  Lord  Melville  expressed  some 
indignation,  and  said  he  would  not  thus  ap- 
ply the  public  money.  That  Trotter  after- 
wards told  Lord  Melville  that  he  had  a  rela- 
tion who  would  make  such  purchases  of 
stock  on  his  lordship's  security.  That  Lord 
Melville  consented.  That  Trotter  went  to 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Lend,  advanced  him  a 
sum  from  the  public  money,  and  with  this- 
sum,  thus  advanced,  was  purchased  13,5001. 
for  Lord  Melville.  That  Lord  Melville  ne- 
ver appears  to  have  given  any  security  for 
it.  That  the  dividends  for  this  stock  were 
realised  by  Trotter,  first  in  Lend's  name  ; 
2d!y  in  his  own  name ;  then  in  Messrs. 
Court's  name;  but  from  whomsoever  re- 
ceived, they  were  invariably  passed  by 
Trotter  to  Lord  Melville's  account.  This 
was  all  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Trotter. 

11.  That  Lord  Melville,  amongst  other  of 
the  members  of  the  administration,  put  down 
his  name  to  a  subscription  of  10,0001.  to  the 
Loyalty  Loan.  That  this  10,0001.  was  paid 
by  Mr.  Trotter  out  of  the  public  money. 
This  appeared  from  the  same  evidence  of 
Mr.  Trotter. 

12  That  Lord  Melville  paid  no  interest 
for  20,0001.  advanced  by  Mr.  Trotter,  out 
of  the  pu  ilic  monies. 

13.  That  Lord  Melville  could  hardly  be 
ignorant  that  the  whole  of  these  advance- 
must  have  been  made  from  the  public  mo- 
nies, as  he  knew  the  fortune  of  Trotter  to 
be  utterly  unequal  to  them  ;  that  when  Mr. 
Trotter  first  came  into'office,  he  had  a  small 
salary  of  501.  to  1001.  per  annum,  and  his 
private  fortune  was  nothing;  that  within  a 
verv  short  period  of  this,  Lord  Melville 
having  made  him  paymaster,  borrowed  most 
enormous  sums  of  him.  So  far  appeared  in 
evidence.  The  managers  endeavoured  to 
infer  from  these  circumstances,  that  Lord 
Melville  must  have  known  that  such  ad- 
vances were  made  from  the  public  money. 

That  upon  Lord  Melville  going  out  of  his 
second  treasurership,  his  deficiencies  were 
22070001  That  Mr.  Trotter  paid  up  all  his 
own  deficiency,  except  the  amount  at  that 
time  due  from  Lord  Melville.  Lord  Mel- 
ville, to  liquidate  this  account,  procured  the 
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loan  of  56,000] .  and  all  the  stock  of  Lord 
Melville  was  sold  j  that  13,0001.  was  further 
advanced  by  Messrs.  Coutts  to  make  up  the 
deficit.  That  these  advances  to  discharge  the 
debt  proved  that  a  debt  existed,  in  other 
words,  that  Lord  Melville  had  employed  the 
public  money.  The  advance  of  the  13,0001. 
was  proved  by  Messrs.  Coutts.  The  loan  of 
6(5,0001.  and  the  date  of  it,  was  proved  by 
the  production  of  the  documents. 
application  of  the  several  points 
proved  in  evidence  to  the  charges. 
1.     The  first  charge  was 

That  previous  to  January,  17S0,  Lord 
Melville  being  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  took 
from  the  Exchequer,  and  converted  to  his  own 
use,  the  sum  of  10,000/.,  and  being  asked  to 
give  an  account  of  that  sum,  did  refuse  so  to 
do  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  11th  day 
of  June,  1805. 

This  was  confirmed  by  the  following 
points  of  evidence  ; 

}.  It  was  proved,  as  above  in  evidence, 
that  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1782,  that  the  salary  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  should  be  augmented 
to  40001.  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  all  profits  or 
advantages  to  be  made  by  the  retention  and 
application  of  public  balances  in  his  hand  ; 
that  Lord  Melville's  salary  was  so  augment- 
ed, upon  his  entering  upon  his  office  in  the 
same  year,  1/82. 

2.  It  was  proved,  as  above,  in  evidence, 
that  out  of  the  three  sums,  45,0001.  50,0001. 
and  f)3,000l.  drawn  by  Lord  Melville  from 
the  Exchequer,  between  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  December,  1/82,  the  sum  of 
11,0001  as  stated  in  the  first  charge,  was  di- 
rected from  its  due  course,  and  converted 
into  improper  channels.  Of  the  45,0001. 
only  40,0001.  was  duly  paid  into  the  Bank, 
the  remaining  five  being  unaccounted  for. 
Of  the  second  sum  of  50,0001.  47,0001.  was 
only  paid  into  the  Bank,  and  of  the  third 
sum  of  ()3,000l.  only(j0,000l.  was  paid  into 
the  Bank. 

3.  It  was  proved  as  above,  that  the  50001. 
part  of  the  fii  st  sum,  was  paid  to  the  pay- 
master in  five  Bank  notes  of  10001.  each, 
and  the  number  of  each  note  was  given  in 
evidence.  One  of  the  notes,  by  the  number 
of  it,  wis  traced  to  Mr.  Drummond's  bank, 
wh':iv  it  had  been  paid  on  the  private  ac- 
count of  Lord  Melville. 

4.  It  was  proved,  as  above,  in  evidence, 
that  a  second  of  these  notes  was  paid  into 
the  house  ofMpffatl  an  I  Kensington,  on  the 
private  account  of  Lord  Melville. 

5.  ft  w.i,  p;oved,  as  above,  in  evidence, 

•  e  transactions,  when  Lord 
Molvilltj  quitted  iiis  lir-i  treaatjirershrp,  in 
Ap.-:.\    r/w-i,    paying  bv.-a   s:arc<!y    nine 
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months  treasurer,  there  was  a  balance  against 
him  of  29,4081.,  and  that  there  was  only  at 
the  Bank  64081.,  leaving  his  lordship  indebt- 
ed to  the  public  to  the  amount  of  23,0001. 
Before  January,  1/S4,  that  deficiency  was 
reduced,  by  various  instalments,  as  well  from 
Lord  Melville  as  from  those  to  whom  he  had 
lent  the  money,  to  7>600l. 

6.  It  was  proved,  as  above,  in  evidence, 
that  Lord  Melville  becoming  treasurer  a  se- 
cond time  in  January,  1784,  transferred 
6()00l.  oi'  his  old  balance  as  a  debt  on  ac- 
count to  his  new  treasurership.  This  debt 
of  60001.  on  the  new  treasurer.ship,  was  far- 
ther augmented  to  10,0001.,  as  stated  in  the 
charge,  before  the  May  following.  This 
augmentation  was  made  by  two  drafts  of 
20001.  each,  drawn  payable  to  Mr.  Swaffield, 
but  which  it  was  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Swaf-i 
field  had  never  received,  and  which  Lord 
Melville  acknowledged  as  due  from  him. 

7.  It  was  proved,  as  above,  in  evidence, 
that  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  1805,  Lord 
Melville  being  demanded  how  he  had  em- 
ployed that  sum,  replied,  that  he  would  give 
no  account. 

Such  were  the  points  of  evidence  upon  the 
first  charge,  viz.  proving  the  existence ol  the 
deficit,  tracing  it  in  part  home  to  Lord  Mel- 
ville, and  proving  his  refusal  to  account  for  it. 
2.  The  second  charge  was, 

That  an  Act  having  passed  in  1/85,  enact- 
ing, that  the  treasurer  should  order  all  mo- 
nies requiredj'or  his  office  to  he  paid  by  the 
Exchequer  into  the  Bank,  and  thence  to  be 
drawn  according  to  the  occasions  of  tlu  office 
by  drafts,  specifying  the  precise  service  and 
exact  amount — That  Lord  Melville  did,  not- 
withstanding, permit  Alexander  Trotter,  his 
paymaster,  to  draw  money  from  the  Bank 
and  transfer  it  to  Alessis.  Gout  Is  and  Co.  the 
private  bankers  of  the  said  A.  Trotter,  in  his 
own  name  and  under  his  own  disposal. 

1.  Under  this  charge  it  was  proved  as 
above,  in  evidence,  that  Trotter  became  pay- 
master in  January,  1786. 

2.  It  was  proved,  as  above,  in  evidence, 
that  Trotter  being  asked  if  he  had  made  any 
advantage  of  the  public  money,  replied, 
"  That  he  had  never  intended  to  deny  it." 

3.  It  was  proved,  as  above,  in  evidence, 
that  Lord  Melville  being  asked  if  he  knew 
that  Trotter  had  so  employed  the  money,  he 
answered,  "  That  he  had  no  hesitation  to 
say,  that  he  did  know  it." 

4.  It  was  proved,  in  evidence,  as  above, 
that  the  several  sums  thus  drawn  from  the 
Bank,  and  transferred  to  Messrs.  Coutts, 
were  20,0601  59,0001.  JS.QOOl.  100,0001. 
J71,(HX)!.  and  490,0001.  monthly.  Thest* 
sums  were  all  under  the  control  of  Trotter, 
at  Messrs,  Coutts. 
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3.  The  third  charge  repeats  the  second, 
stating  the  risque  of  the  public  from  such 
practices.  The  evidence  here  bore  equally 
upon  all  the  articles,  so  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  follow  it  more  distinctly.  The  loyal- 
ty loan — the  knowledge  of  Lord  Melville  of 
the  impossibility  of  Mr.  Trotter  making 
such  advances  from  his  private  fortune — tho 
burning  of  all  books,  vouchers,  &c.  and  the 
joint  purchase  of  India  stock,  were  all  points 
of  given  evidence. 

Such  was  the  application  of  the  evidence 
to  the  principal  charges,  viz.  the  three  first. 
— Whether  their  lordships  were  of  opinion 
that  they  bore  rather  upon  Trotter  than  upon 
Lord  Melville, — whether  his  lordship's  par- 
ticipation was  not  made  suitkientl)  evident, 
— however  it  might  bo,  Lord  Melville  was 
acquitted. 

ABSTRACT     OF     THE     CHARGES,      AN'D     THE 
NUMBERS  WHO  VOTED. 

On  the  1st  article,  charging  him  with  ap- 
plying 10,0001.  of  the  public  money  to  his 
own  use,  previous  to  January,  1/80* : 
Not  Gviilty,  121.— Guilty,  1.5. 

On  the  2d  article,  charging  him  with  per- 
mitting Alexander  Trotte/ to  apply  sums  of 
the  public  money  to  his  own  use,   and  con- 
niving at  such  fraudulent  application  : 
Not  Guilty,  83. — Guilty,  53. 

On  the  3d  article,  charging  him  with  per- 
mitting Alexander  Trotter  to  draw  public 
money  from  the  Bank,  and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  bankers,  Messrs.  Coutrs  and  Co. 
in  his  own  name,  and  at  his  own  disposal : 
Not  Guilty,  S4. — Guilty,  52. 

©n  the  4th  article,  charging  him  with  si- 
milar connivance,  in  respect  of  public  mo- 
ney placed  by  said  Trotter,  in  the  hands  of 
Mark  Sprott,  for  the  purpose  of  private 
emolument  : 

Not  Guilty  unanimously. 

On  the  5th  article,  charging  him  the 
fame  as  in  the  1st  article,  only  laying  the  act 
subsequent  to  January,  1/bti  : 

Not  Guilty,  133. — Guilty,  3. 

On  the  6th  article,  charging  him  with 
receiving  public  money  from  Alexander 
Trotter,  and  rpp'ying  it  to  his  own  use,  and 
in  participating  with  said  Trotter  in  the 
profit  made  of  the  public  money  : 

Not  Guilty,  SO.— Guilty,  4/. 

On  the   /th   article,  charging  him   with 
receiving   22,0001.    of    the   public   money, 
without  interest,  from  Alexander  Trotter  : 
Not  Guilty,  85. — Guilty,  51. 

On  the  8th  article,  charging  him  with 
receiving  from  Alexander  Trotter,  22,0001. 
of  the  public  money,  for  which  the  defen- 
dant was  to  pay  interest  : 

Not  Guilty,  122.— Guilty,  14. 

On  trie  9th   article,  charging' that  whiie 


the  said  Alexander  Trotter  transacted  thff 
business  of  the  defendant  as  his  agent,  he, 
the  said  Trotter,  was  from  time  to  time  in 
advance,  to  the  said  Viscount  Melville,  in 
that  respect,  to  the  amount  of  from  10,0001. 
to  20,0001.,  which  sums  were  partly  taken 
from  the  public  money,  and  partly  from  a 
mixed  fund  of  public  and  private  money. 
Not  Guilty,   123. — Guilty,    13. 

On  the  10th  and  last  article,  charging 
him  with  taking,  at  divers  times,  between 
1/82  and  1784,  and  between  1784  and 
17SD",  27,0001.  of  the  public  money,  and 
converting  the  same  to  his  private: use  : 
Not  Guilty,   124. — Guilty,   12. 

An  interval  of  near  an  hour  now  took 
place,  occupied  in  casting  up  the  votes;  af- 
ter which  the  Lord  Chancellor  rose,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Lord  Melville,  who  stood 
uncovered  at  the  bar,  spoke  to  him  nearly 
as  follows  : 

"  You,  Henry  Lord  Viscount  Melville, 
"  have  been  ACQUITTED  by  your  Peers 
"  of  all  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhi- 
"  bited  against  you  by  the  Honourable  the 
"  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
"  of  all  matters  and  things  therewith  ron- 
"  ncjted,  and  your  lordship  is  dismissepf 
((  accordingly." 

As  soon  as  the  judgment  was  pronounced. 
Lord  Melville's  friends  flocked  around  him, 
eager  to  congratulate  him  on  the  issue  of  his 
cause.  His  counsel  too  were  congratulated 
on  their  success,  and  the  faces  of  his  lord- 
ship's friends  all  wore  a  holiday  aspect. 

The  Peers  returned  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  at  half  past  three  the  Court  was  finally 
adjourned, 

The  Prince  was  not  present,  but  the  rest 
of  the  Royal  Dukes  were  in  their  places, 
three  of  whom  voted  "  Guilty"  upon  se- 
veral of  the  charges. 

The  guards  were  stationed  outside  the 
hall,  to  keep  the  multitude  in  order,  wfiq 
were  not  very  respectful  in  their  remarks 
concerning  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 
The  following  List  has  been  given  of  the 
Names  of  the  Peers  voting,  and  of  the 
Manner  in  tfillith  thry  voted. 

GUILTY  ON  THE    FOLLOWING  CHARGES. 

Lord  Chancellor,  2, 3,  Donoughmore,    2,  3, 


6,7 

Rosslyn,2,  3,6,  7 
Charleville,  7 

Viscount  —  Hereford, 

2,  3,  6\  7 

Bishop — St.  Asaph,  2, 

3,  6,  7,  9 


0,  7 
Dukes — Clarence,   1, 

2,  3,  6,  7.  9-  10 
Kent,  2,  3,  6,  7 
Sussex,  1,  2,  3,  6,  7, 

8,  10 
Gloucester,  1,3, 6,7,0 
Lord  President,  1,2,  Barons —  Clifford, 

3,6,7,10  2,3,6,7,10 

Lord  Privy  Seal,  2,  3,  St.  John,  l,  2,  3, 6,  7* 

6,  7,  8  9.  10 
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Dukes—Norfolk,    1,  Clifton,  1,  2,  3,  6,  7 

2,  3,  0',  7,  8  King',  1 ,  2,  3,  6, 7.  8,  9 

Somerset,  2,  3  Punsonby,   1,  2,  3,  0, 

St.  Albans,  2,  3,  &,?,?,$■ 
Marquisses — Win-     Grantham,  1 

Chester,  2, 3,  0",  7>  Dynevor,  7 

8,9  Holland,  1,  2,  3,  6,  7, 

Headrbrd,  2,  3, 6,  7         9,  10 
Earls— Derby,    2,  3,  Grantley,  2,  3,  6,  7 

0,  7,  8,  9  Rawdon",  2,  3,  0,  7 

Suffolk,  2, 3, 6,7, 8,9  Bulkeley,  6,  7 
Winchelsea,  2,  3  Somers,'  2,  3,  6,  7,  8 

Carlisle,  2,  3,  7  Fife,  2,  3,  5,  6,  /,  8 

Oxford,  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  Grimston,  2,  3,  6,  7 

10  Gage,  2,  3,  7 

Cowper,  2,  6,  7,  8      Auckland,  2,  3,  6,  7 
Stanhope,  1,  2,  3,  5,  Ossory,  2 

6,7,8,9,10  Dundas,  2,  3,  6,  7 

Buckinghamshire,  2    Yarborough,  2, 3,  6,  7 
Egremont,  2  Dawnay,    1,  2,   3,  6, 

Radnor,  2,'3,  6  7,  10 

Mansheld,  2,3,  6,  7    D  uastaoville,   2,  3,  6, 
Grosvenor,   2,  3,  6,         7,  9 

7,  1Q  Minto,  2,  3,  6,  7 

Fonescue,  2  Lilford,  2,  3 

Carnarvon,    1,  2,  3,  Carysfbrt,  2,  3,  6,  7 

6,  7»  8  Ellenhbrough,  2, 3,  5, 

Earls — Breadalbane,       0,  7,  8 

2,3,6,  7  Lauderdale,  1,2,  3,6, 

Stair,  2,  3,  6  7.  o,  10 

Ennibkillen,  7  Crewe,  2,  3,  5,  7 

NOT  GUILTY  UPON  ALL  THE    CHARGES. 

Dukes — York  Chichester 

Cumberland  Viscuunts  —  \Ve:it- 
Cambridge  worth 

Beaufort  Hampden 

Rutland  Lowther 
Marquisses-- Salisbury  Bishops — Bath     and 
Abercorn  "Wells 

Cornwalhs  Chichester 

Hertford  Barons  —   Spencer 
Earls—  Ayiesford  (Blandford) 


(Lord  Steward) 
Dartmouth    (Lord 

Chamberlain) 
Bridgewater 
Westmorland 
JEssex 

Doncaster(Buccleugh)Borringdon 
Bristol  Berwick 

MjccleslkLl  Montague 

Graham  (Montrosw)    Hawke^bury 


Hay 

Bolton 

Irby 

Cathcart 

Rodney 

EJJiot 


Hjrdwicke 
Chatham 
R  ithurat 
■U\hiidge 
C  nnden 

■  I  \thol) 
Moui  t  Edgecambe 
Digby 
<J«ilow 


Kenyon 

Brabrook 

Amherst 

Doug4as 

Douglas  (Morton) 

Mulg-'avc 

Bradford 

Stuart  (Moray) 
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Powis  Harewood 

Strathmore  Rolle 

Rothes  Carrington 

Aboyne  Bayning 

Balcanas  (went  awayBolton 

alter  the  1st  charge)  North  wick 

Glasgow  Eldon 

"Westmeath  St.  Helens 

Longford  Thomond 

Lucan  Arden 

Limerick  Sheffield 

Caledcn  Ashburnham 
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PUBLIC  PAPERS. 

KEW  DUTCH  CONSTITUTION. 

From  the    French  official  Paper,  the  Mom* 
teur,  of  the  5th  June,   180fj. 
Paris,  June,  5.  This  day  at  half-past  12, 
their  Excellencies  the  Extraordinary  Ambas- 
sadors  of  their  High  Mightinesses   of  the 
States  of  Holland,  were  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience of    His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and 
King.  A  Master  and  an  assistant  of  the  Ce-, 
remonies  went  to  fetch  them  from  their  Ho- 
tel at  1 1  o'clock,  in  three  Imperial  carriages, 
with  six   horses.     The  Extraordinary  Am- 
bassadors were  conducted  to  an  audience  of 
His  Majesty  by  the  Grand  Master,  the  Mas- 
ter and  Assistant  of  the  Ceremonies,  and 
received  at  the  door  of  the  first  Hall  by  His 
Excellency,  the   Marshal,  Col-Gen.  of  the 
Guard.  On  arriving  at  the  hall  of  the  Throne, 
they  made  three  profound  reverences,  and 
vice-adr.jir.i!  Verhuel,  President  of  the  De- 
putation, pronounced  the  following  discouse;. 
"  Sire — The  representatives  of  a  people 
known  for  its  courageous  patience  in  difficult 
times,  celebrated,  we  venture  to  say,  by  the 
solidity  of  its  judgment,  and  by  its  fidelity 
in  fulfilling  engagements  which  it  has  con- 
tracted, having  given  us  the  honourable  mis- 
sion to  present  ourselves  before  your  Majes- 
ty's throne.     This  people  have  long  suffered 
from  the  agitations  of  Europe,  and  from  its 
own.     A  witness  of  the  catastrophes  which 
have  overthrown  some  states,  a  victim  to  the 
disorders  which  have  shaken  all,  it  is  sensi- 
ble that   the  interests  and  relations  which 
now   unite    or    divide    the  great    powers, 
imposed  on  it  the  duty  of  placing  itself  un- 
der the  first  of  political  safe-guards  in   Eu- 
rope, and   that  its  very  imbecility  required 
that  it  hhould  place  its  institutions  in  harmo- 
ny with  those  of  the   state,  whose  protec- 
tion alone  can  preserve  it  from  the  danger  of 
slavery  or  of  destruction.— -These  represen- 
tatives have   maturely  and  solemnly  delibe- 
rated qo    the  circumstances  of  the  present 
times,  and  on  the  alarming  probabilities  of 
the  future  ;  they  beheld  even  in  the  term  of 
the  calamities  with  which  Europe  has  long 
j  -  been  afflicted,  both  the  causes  of  their  owji 
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misfortunes,  and  the  remedy  to  which  they 
oughtto  recur. — We  are  charged,  Sire,  to  ex- 
press to  your  Majesty  the  wishesof  the  repre- 
sentativesofourpeople :  weiptreatyou  togrant 
us,  as  the  Supreme  Chief  of  ourRepublic,  as 
K-ing  of  Holland,  the  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
brother  of  your  Majesty,  to  whom  we  deliver, 
with  entire  and  respectful  confidence,  the 
administration  of  our  laws,  the  defence  of 
our  political  rights,  and  all  the  interests  of 
our  beloved  country. — Under  the  sacred 
a>ispices  of  Providence  under  the  glorious 
protection  of  your  Imperial  and  Royal  Ma- 
jesty ;  finally,  under  the  authority  of  the 
paternal  government,  which  we  demand  of 
you,  we  venture  to  hope,  Sire,  that  Hol- 
land, assured  for  ever  of  the  affection  of  the 
greatest  of  monarehs,  and  closely  united,  by 
her  very  destiny,  to  that  of  your  immense 
and  immortal  empire,  will  behold  the  resto- 
ration of  its  ancient  glory,  of  its  repose,  of 
which  it  has  long  been  deprived,  and  of  its 
prosperity ;  which  losses,  that  will  no  lon- 
ger be  considered  as  irreparable,  will  have 
impaired  onlv  for  a  time." 

His   Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  an- 
swered in  these  terms : 

"  Messieurs,  representatives  of  the  Ra- 
tavian  people,  I  have  always  considered  it 
the  first  interest  of  my  crown,  to  protect 
your  country.  Whenever  I  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  interfere  in  your  internal  affairs,  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  inconveniencies  attach- 
ed to  the  uncertain  form  of  your  govern- 
ment. If  you  were  governed  by  a  popular 
Assembly,  it  would  be  influenced  by  intri- 
gues, and  agitated  by  the  neighbouring  pow- 
ers ;  if  by  an  elective  Magistracy,  every  re- 
newal of  tliis  Magistracy,  would  be  a  criti- 
cal Moment  for  Europe,  and  the  signal  of 
new  maritime  wars.  All  these  inconvenien- 
ces could  not  be  obviated  but  by  an  heredi 
tary  government.  I  called  it  into  your  coun- 
try by  my  counsels,  at  the  time  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  your  last  constitution ;  and 
the  offer  you  make  of  the  crown  of  Hol- 
land to  Prince  Louis,  is  conformable  to  the 
true  interests  of  your  country,  to  mine,  and 
capable  of  insuring  the*  general  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  France  has  been  generous  enough 
to  renounce  the  claims  upon  you  which  the 
events  of  war  had  conferred ;  but  I  could 
not  entrust  the  strong  places  which  cover  my 
northern  frontier,  to  an  unfaithful,  or  even 
a  suspected  hand. — Messieurs,  Representa- 
tives of  the  Batavian  people,  I  coincide  in 
the  desire  of  their  High  Mightinesses.  I  pro- 
claim Prince  Louis,  King  of  Holland.  Reign, 
Prince,  over  these  people  •.  their  fathers  ac- 
quired independence,  only  by  the  constant 
assistance  of  France.  Holland  was  after- 
wards the  ally  of  England/ and  was  con- 
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quered  •  she  was  again  indebted  for  her  ex- 
istence to  France.  Let  her,  then,  be  in- 
debted to  you  tor  Kings  who  snail  protect 
her  .liberties,  her  laws,  and  her  religion -, 
but  never  cease  to  be  a  Frenchman.  The 
dignity  of  Constable  of  the  empire  shall  be 
pos^es^ed  by  you  and  your  descendants  :  it 
will  remind  you  of  the  duties  you  have  to 
fulfil  towards  me,  and  the  importance  which 
I  attach  to  the  keeping  of  the  strong  places 
that  secure  the  n.orth  of  my  dominions,  and 
with  which  I  entrust  you.  Keep  up,  Piince, 
among  your  troops,  that  spirit  with  which  I 
have  seen  them  animated  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. Encourage,  in  your  new  subjects,  sen- 
timents of  union  and  love  towards  France. 
Re  the  terror  of  the  wicked,  and  the  father 
of  the  good  :  such  is  the  character  of  great 
kings." 

His  Imperial  Highness,  Prince  Louis,  then 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
said  : 

"  Sire,  I  had  placed  all  my  ambition  in 
sacrificing  my  life  in  the  service  of  your  Ma- 
jesty. All  my  happiness  consisted  in  a  near 
admiration  of  those  qualities  which  render 
you  so  dear  to  those,  who,  like  me,  have 
frequently  witnessed  the  power  and  the  ef- 
fects of  your  genius.  You  will  therefore, 
permit  me  to  feel  some  regret  at  parting 
from  you ;  but  my  life  and  my  will  are  your?a 
I  will  go  and  reign  in  Holland,  since  those 
people  desireit,  andlamcrderedbyyour  Ma- 
jesty.— Sire,  when  your  Majesty  left  France 
to  go.  to  conquer  Europe,  which  had  conspired 
against  you,  you  were  pleased  to  appoint  me 
to  protect  Holland  from  the  Invasion  with 
which  it  was  threatened  :  on  this  occasion  I 
learned  to  appreciate  the  character  of  those 
people,  and  the  qualities  by  which  they  are 
distinguished. — Yes  Sire  I  shall  be  proud  of 
reigning  over  them  •  1  ut  h  >wever  glorious 
may  be  the  career  which  is  opened  to  me, 
the  assurance  of  the  constant  protection  of 
your  Majesty,  the  love  and  patriotism  of  my 
ii2w  subjects,  are  capable  of  exciting  the 
hope  of  healing  the  wounds  occasioned  by  sp 
many  wars,  and  by  events  accumulated  in  so 
few  years. — Sire,  when  your  Majesty  shall 
affix  the  last  seal  to  your  glory,  by  giving 
peace  to  the  world,  the  places  which  you 
shall  confide  to  my  care,  to  that  of  my  chil- 
dren, to  the  Dutch  soldiers  who  fought  at 
Austerlitz,  in  your  sight — those  places,  f 
say  will  be  well  guarded.  United  by  interest, 
my  people  will  likewise  be  united  by  the 
sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude  of  their 
King,  to  your  Majesty,  and  to  Fiance," 

After  this  speech,  the  Extraordinary- 
Ambassadors  retired,  making  three  pro- 
found reverences.  ,  Tne  Emperor  then 
procedad    to    his  apartments   to    give  ai> 
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tiience  to  the  persons  there  assembled, 
He  was  preceded  by  his  august  brother,  who 
was  announced  by  the  door-keeper  as  the 
King  of  Holland. — The  Extraordinary  Am- 
bassadors of  Holhnd  were  conducted  to  an 
audience  of  her  Majesty  the  Empress,  in 
which  tue  forms  already  described  were  ob- 
served.— They  then  returned  to  their  hotel 
with  the  same  retinue  as  attended  them  to 
their  palace. 

This  day,  at  12  o'clock,  the  Prince  Arch- 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  repaired  to  the 
Senate,  which  had  been  convoked,  and 
which  assembled  under  his  Presidentship. — 
His  Serene  Highness,  after  he  had  opened 
(lie  silting,  made  the  following  speech  and 
communications  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  come  by  the  command 
of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,   to 
acquaint  you  with  various  regulations,  which 
will  be,  to  the  Senate,  both  a  new  subject 
for  applauding  the  great  and  generous  views 
with  which  our  sovereign  is  animated,    and 
an  authe.  tic  testimony  of  the  respectful  con- 
fidence which  all  our  neighbours  have  placed 
in  the  Imperial  House. — After  many  suc- 
cessive changes  in  its  government,  the  Dutch 
nation,    so   deliberate  in  its   measures,   so 
steady    in    its   resolutions,    seeks  to  fix  its 
destinies  under  the    aegis  of  a  throne,   and 
chuses  for  its   first  monarch,  His  Imperial 
Highness    Prince   Louis    Napoleon.  —  His 
Maj.  the  Emperor  and  King,   consents  that 
his  august  brother  shall  comply  with   the 
wishes  of  the  Dutch  nation ;  and  when  he 
Sacrifices  his  dearest  affections  to  the  public 
weal,  his  Maj.  thinks  it  his  duty  to  indemni- 
fy himself  and  the  French  people,  by  secur- 
ing to  his  Highness  the  dignity  of  Constable, 
and  confiding  to  his  keeping  the.  northern 
frontier   of  the  empire. — His  Maj.  likewise 
consents  that  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Fesch 
shall  comply,  by  his  acceptance,  with   the 
choice  made  by  his  Electoral  Highness  the 
Prince   Arch-Chancellor   of  the   Germanic 
Empire,  in  appointing  him  his  coadjutor  and 
successor. — Lastly,    his  Maj.  has  conferred 
the  principality  pf  Benevcnto  on  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand, Minister  of  Exterior  Relations,  and 
that  of  Ponte  Coivo  on  the  Marcchal  Bcr- 
nadotte. —  Holland,    whose  relations   with 
France  have  never  been   impaired,   but  in 
consequence  of  false  conceptions,  is  now 
re-attached  to   her  by  this  great   alliance, 
whic  h  become-  a  pledge  so  much  the  more 
sure  of  the  ebtabTisbrrierjl  of  peace,   as  it  de- 
prives ambitious  and  turbulent  neighbours 
of  the  hope  of  deriving  advantage  from  the 
troubles   inseparable   from  an   uncertain  go- 
\ eminent,  and  an  elective  magistracy. — The 
a^idaity  of  Mbnseigneur  Prince  Louts  ;  his 
niiht.ny  talents  ;  incessant  labours,    which, 
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J  at   an  early  period   multiplied  for  him   the 
!  means  of  instruction  ;    a  perfect  morality, 
J  which   makes  him  discover  duties  to  be  ful- 
;  filled,  where  others  would  perceive  only  pre- 
1  rogatives  to  be  exercised  ;  such,  gentlemen, 
i  are  the  omens  of  the  success  of  the  new  mo- 
j  narch,    in  the  career   to  which  Providence 
i  calls  him,   as  well  as  the  guarantees  that  he 
J  will  render  his  authority  useful   and  dear  to 
!  the  people  who  are  desirous  to  live  under  his 
I  laws. — Cardinal  Fesch,  gentlemen,  is  so  in- 
j  timately  connected  with  you,  that  you  cart- 
j  not  behold  with  indifference  the  reward  con- 
ferred on  his  virtues.     The  elevation  of  that 
prelate  to  the  electoral  dignity,  will  multiply 
for  him  the  means  of  doing  good,  as  well  as 
the  opportunities  of  giving  his  Maj.   new 
proofs  of  his  fidelity  and  of  his  attachment. 
— When  the  Emperor  determined  to  esta- 
blish great  hereditary  fiefs,    he   told  you, 
gentlemen,   that  he  found  in  this  institution 
the  means  of  conciliating  the  interests  of  the 
dignity  of  his  throne,  and  the  sentiment  ot 
his  gratitude  for  services  renderd  him  in  the 
civil   and  in  the  military  career.     Such  are 
the  motives  of  the  distinction  conferred  on 
Messrs.   Talleyrand   and  Bernadott'e.     The 
first  has  long   been   the   depository  of  the 
confidence  of  his  Maj.    in  the  direction  of 
foreign  affairs  ;   the  second  has   more  than 
once,   and  on  recent  occasions,   powerfully 
maintained  the  glory  of  our  arms. — I  deliver 
to  the  Senate,  with  the  message  of  his  Maj. 
various   documents    relative   to   the   events 
which  occasioned  them.     These  papers  will 
be  deposited  in  your  archives,  and  transcribed 
on  your  registers,  destined  to  become  in  fu- 
ture the  records  of  the  nation,  from  the  mul- 
tiplied communications  which  the  Emperor 
and  Kinc  is  pleased  to  make  to  you,   con- 
cerning all  that  relates  to  the  great  interests 
of  the  state." 


MESSAGE  OF  HIS   MAJESTY  THE    EMTEROR 
AND  KINCi. 

"  Senators — We  charge  our  cousin,  the 
Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  to  inform 
you,  that  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
their  High  Mightinesses,  we  have  proclaimed 
our  dearly  beloved  brother.  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  King  of  Holland,  that  the  said 
crown  may  be  hereditary,  in  full  sovereign- 
ty, in  order  of  primogeniture,  in  the  legiti- 
mate male  descendants  of  his  body  ;  our  in- 
tention being,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
King  of  Holland,  and  his  descendants,  re- 
t:iin  the  dignity  of  Constable  pf  the  Empire. 
Our  determination,  on  this  subject,  has  apt 
peared  to  us  to  coincide  with  the  interests  of. 
our  subjects.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  as 
Ilollandrpossesses  all  the  strong  places  which 
defend  our  northern  frontier,  it  was  of  in> 
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portance  to  the  security  of  our  dominions, 
that  the  keeping  of  them  should  be  entrusted 
to  persons,  of  whose  attachment  we  could 
not  entertain  any  doubt.  In  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  Holland  being  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  rivers  that  water  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  territory,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  have  a  guarantee  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce we  shall  conclude  with  her,  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  interests  of  our  manufactures 
and  of  our  commerce,  with  those  of  the 
commerce  of  that  people.  Finally,  Holland 
is  the  first  political  interest  of  France.  An 
elective  magistracy  would  have  been  attend- 
ed with  the  inconvenience  of  frequently 
subjecting  that  country  to  the  intrigues  of 
our  enemies,  and  each  election-  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  a  new  war. — Prince 
Louis,  being  animated  by  no  personal  ambi- 
tion, lias  given  us  a  proof  of  the  love  he 
bears  us,  and  of  his  esteem  for  the  people  of 
Holland,  by  accepting  a  throne  which  im- 
poses  on  him  such  great  obligations. 

The  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Empire  of  Ger- 
many, Elector  of  Jlatisbon,  and  Primateof  Ger- 
many, having  made  known  to  us  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  take  a  coadjutor,  and  that,  in 
conjunction  with  his  ministers,  and  the 
principal  members  of  his  chapter,  he  had 
thought  it  for  the  good  of  religion,  and  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  to  nominate  to  that 
post  our  uncle  and  cousin,  Cardinal  Fesch, 
our  Grand  Almoner  and  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  we  have  accepted  that  nomination  in 
the  name  of  the  said  Cardinal.  If  this  de- 
termination of  the  Elector  Arch-Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  is  useful  to  Germany,  it  is 
not    less    conformable   to    the   politics    of 

France. Thus  the  service  of  the  country 

calls  away  from  us  our  brothers  and  our 
children ;  but  our  dearest  affections  centre 
in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  peo- 
ple   In  our  Palace- of  Sr.  Cloud,  June  5, 

1806.       (Signed)       Nafoleo*.       By  the 

Emperor. — The  Minister  Secretary  of  State. 

(Signed)       H.  B.  Maket 
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TREATY. 

H!s  Imperial  and  RoyaJ  Majesty  Nape- 
Icon,  Emperor  of  the  French  and  'King  of 
Italy,  .and  the  Assembly  of  their  High 
Mightinesses,  representing  the  Batavian  re- 
public, under  the  presidency  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Grand  Pensionary,  accompanied 
by  the  council  of  state,  and  by  the  ministers 
and  secretary  of  state,  considering — 1.  That 
in  consequence  of  the  general  state  of  mind, 
and  the  present  organization  of  Euro;  e,  a 
government  without  consistency,  and  with- 
out certain  duration,  cannot  fulfil  the  object 
of  its  institution  :— 2.  That  the  periodical 
changes  of  the  chief  of  the  state  will  always 
be  in  Holland  a  source  of  dissension,  arid 
externally  a  constant  subject  of  agitation 
and  discord  between  the  powers  friendly  or 
inimical  to  Holland  : — 3.  That  an  hereditary 
government  alone  can  ensure  the  tranquil 
possession  of  all  that  is  dear  to  the  Dutch 
people,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
the  preservation  of  their  laws,  their  politi- 
cal and  civil  independence: — i.  That  the 
most  important  of  its  interest  ij  to  secure: 
for  itself  a  powerful  protection,  under  the 
shelter  of  which  it  may  freely  exercise 
its  industry,  and  maintain  itself  in  the  pos- 
session of  its  territory,  its  commerce  and  its 
colonies  : — 5.  That  France  is  essentially  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  Dutch  people, 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  its  institutions,  as  well  in  considera- 
tion of  the  Northern  Frontiers  of  the  Em- 
pire, laid  open  and  distitutc  of  strong  places, 
as  with  regard  to  the  principles  and  interests: 
of  general  politics :  As  ministers  Plenipo- 
tentiary have  been  named,  by  his  Masjesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of 
Italy;  M.  C.  M.  Talleyrand,  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, Minister  of  Exterior  "Nations, 
Grand  Cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
Knight  of  the  Orders  of  the  Red  and  Black 
Eagle  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  Order  or  St, 
Hubert,  See.  &c. — By  his  Excellency  tne 
Grand    Pensionary  : — Charles  Pienry    \  wr- 
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huiat,  Vice  Admiral,    and  Minister  of  the 
M  irine  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  decorated 
with  the  Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
i;v;r;    Isaac  John    Alexander   Gogel,   Mi- 
nister q{  the  finances  j  John  Van  Styrum, 
Member  of   the  Assembly  of  their  High 
Mightiness  3  "Widiam  Six,  Member  of  the 
Council  of  State;  and  Gerard  de  Brantzen, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Batavian  Re- 
public to  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Maj.,  deco- 
rated with  the  Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of 
Honours  ;   vv  ho,    after  exchanging  their  full 
powers,  agreed  tothefollowingarticles: — Art. 
I.  His  Maj.  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
King  of  Italy,  botli  for  himself  and  his  heirs 
and  successors. for  ever,  guarantees  to  Hol- 
ldnd  the  maintenance  of  her  constitutional 
rightSj   her  independence,    the   integrity  of 
-ions  in  the  two  worlds,  her  polj- 
.    '\':!.  and  religious  liberty,  as  sanctioned 
laws  at  present  established,  and  the 
or  e.uy  privilege  in   the  way  of 
LI.  On  the  formal  demand  made 
Mkcl   inesses,  representing  the 
.v   public,   that  Prince  Louis   Na- 
be  nominated  and  crowned  heredi- 
I  d  consttt  itional  King  of  Holland,   his 

es  with  this  wish,  and  authorises 
e  Louis  Napoleon  to  accept  the  crown 
,  [ojland,  t.<  be  possessed  by  him  and  his 
h  gitiiuate  and  male  descendants,  in  order  of 
primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual  exciusion  of 
females  and  their   descendants — In   conse- 
queuft   of    this  authorisation,    the    Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  .vill  possess  that  crown  by 
the  title  of  King,    and  with  all  the  power 
and   all  the  authority  that  shall  be  deter* 
pitied  by  the  confiiuuioiial  laws,  winch  the 
]  mperav  Napoleon   lias  guaranteed  in  the 
preceding  a: tide.      It   i^,   nevertheless,    de- 
creed, that  the  Crowns  of  Prance  and  Hol- 
land shall  never  be  united  on  the  same  head. 
— III.    The   domains   of  the   Crown    shall 
pomprize:    J.  A  \>  dace  at  the  Hague,  which 
shall    bo   allotted  Ipr    the    residence   of  the 
Iipydl    Fan.il;;   2.  Tlie  house  in  the  wood; 
.;.  The  domain  pfSoestdick;  4.  A  revenue 
in  funded  property  of  500,000  florins     The 
law  pf  the  Slate  assigns  to  tlie  King  a  farther 
annual  sum   of    \,.r>00,(XjO   florins    sterling 
money    of    J-Jolland,     payable  one   twelfth 
monthly. — IV.  In  case  of  minority,  the  re- 
gency Ik  longs  by  right  tq  the  Queen,  and  if 
th  re  L  •  nan-  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in 
-  quality  of  perpetual  Cjiicfof  tlie  Imperial 
i     nil)  .   shall   nominate  the  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  who  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
ti"'  I  rincea  ol   the  Royal  Family,  or,  in  fai- 
lure of  them,  from  among  Datives  of  the 
Ci  unliy.     'flic  minority  of  Kings  shall  ter- 
it(     on   the   completion  of  their  1 8th 
,•  .u. --V.  The  Queen's  dowry  shall   be  de- 
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rermined  by  her  marriage  contract.      For 
this  time  it  is  agreed,   that  this  dowry  be 
fixed  at  the  annual  sum  of  2o0,000  florin?, 
which  shall  be  taken  from  the  domains  of  the 
Crown.     After  the  deduction  of  this  sum, 
half  the  remainder  of  the  revenues  ot  the 
Crown  shall  be  expended  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  household  of  the  minor  King;   the 
other  half  shall  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
regency.— VI.  The  King  of  Holland  shall 
be3in   perpetuity  a  Grand  Dignitary  of  the 
Empire,    by    the  title   of  Constable.     Ihe 
functions  of  this  high  dignity  may,  never- 
theless,   be  fulfilled,   at  the  pleasure  oi  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  by  a  Prince  Vice- 
Constable,  when  he  shall  think  proper  to 
create  that  dignity.— VII.  The  members  of 
the  reigning  House  in  Holland  shall  remain 
personally  subject  to  the  dispositions  ot   the 
constitutional  statute  of  the  30th  of  March 
last,  forming  ihe  law  of  the  Imperial  Family 
of  prance.— \  111.  The  offices  and  employ- 
ments of  the  state,  other  than  those  connect- 
ed with  the  personal  sen  ice  ot  the    rung  s 
household,  shall  be  conferred  only  on  na- 
tives —IX    The  arms  of  the  King  shall  be 
the  ancient  arms  of  Holland,  quartered  with 
the  Imperial  Eagle  of  France,  and  surmount- 
ed with  the  Royal  Ciown.— X.  A  treaty  of 
commerce  shall  be  immediately  concluded' 
between  the  contracting   powers,   by  virtue 
of  which  the  subjects  of  Holland  shah  at  all 
times  be  treated,  in  the  ports  and  in  the  ter-. 
ritory  of  the  French   Empire,  as  the  most 
high  favoured  nation.    His  Majesty,  the  Em- 
peror,   moreover  engages  to  employ  his  in- 
terference with  the  Barbary  Powers,  that  the 
Dutch  Hag  may  be  respected  by  them,   as 
well  a,  that  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  or, 
the  French  —The  ratification  ot  the  present 
treaty  shall  be   exchanged  at   Pans  in   the 
space  of  ten  days.— Paris,  May  24, JW®; 
Signed  Ch.  M.  Talleyband,  Ch.  Hknry 
Vkkuuf.l,    J.J.   A.   Gogel,    John   \  ax 
Stvkum,  W.  Six.Brantsen.     (A  correct 
copy.)     The  Minister  of  Exterior  Relations, 
Signed  Cn.  M.  Talleyrand. 

Proclamation  '/men  at  Paris,  June  5,  1S0G 
being  the  1st  Year  of  Our  lieigii- 
Louis  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  ot  God  and 
the  constitutional  laws  of  the  state,  King  ot 
Holland,  to  all  those  who  shall  see  and  read 
this,  erecting  !  Make  known  to  all  and  every 
one,  that  we,  with  the  approbation  of  bis 
Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  Napoleon, 
our  illustrious  brother,  have  accepted  and  do 
accept  the  Royal  Dignity  of  Holland,  m  con- 
formity to  the  wish  of  the  country,  with  tlie 
constitutional  laws,  and  the  treaty  presented 
us  to-dav,  and  the  reciprocal  ratifications,  uy 
tlie  deputies  of  the  Dutch  nation.     Un  our 
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accession  to  the  throne,  it  shall  be  our  most 
sacred  care  to  be  alive  to  the  interests  of  our 
people.  It  shall  be  oar  constant  wish  to  give 
them  incessant  and  manifold  instances  or  our 
love  and  of  our  solicitude ;  to  that  end 
maintaining  the  liberties  of  all  our  subjects, 
aud  their  rights,  and  continually  employing 
ourselves  to  their  welfare.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  kingdom  is  guaranteed  by  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King.  The  con- 
stitutional laws,  with  our  firm  will,  serve  no 
less  for  every  one  as  a  pledge  to  the  creditors 
of  the  state,  to  personal  security,  and  to  li- 
berty of  conscience.  Conformably  to  this 
declaration,  &c.  See.  (Signed)  Louis. 
On  behalf  of  the  King,  Vkkheul. 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    LAW. 

General  dispositions. — Art.  I.  The  con- 
stitutional laws  actually  in  force,  especially 
the  constitution  of  t805,  as  the  civil,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  laws,  the  exercise  of  which 
is  conformable  to  the  regulations  of  the 
treaty  concluded  May  24  of  this  year,  shall 
be  preserved  inviolate,  with  the  exception  of 
those  only  which  shall  be  abolished  by  the 
present  constitutional  laws.  2.  The  admi- 
nistration of  the  Dutch  colonies  is  regulated 
by  particular  laws,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
colonies  shall  be  estimated  as  a  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  state.  3.  The  public  debt  is 
guaranteed  by  the  present  laws.  4.  The 
Dutch  language  shall  continue  to  be  employ- 
ed exclusively  in  the  laws,  the  publications, 
ordonnances,  urdgments,  and  all  public  acts, 
without  distinction.  5.  There  shall  be  no 
changes  made  in  the  name  or  the  value  of  the 
current  coin,  unless  it  shall  be  authorised  by 
a  particular  law.  (j.  The  ancient  colours  of 
the  state  shall  be  preserved.  J .  The  coun- 
cil of.  state  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen 
members.  The  ministers  shall  hold  their 
rank,  their  sitting,  and  their  votes  of  delibe- 
ration, ,fn  the  said  council. 

Of  religion.] — I .  The  King  and  the  law 
grant  equal  protection  to  all  religions  which 
are  professed  in  the  state.  By  their  autho- 
rity every  thing  necessary  for  the  organiza- 
tion, the  protection,  and  the  exercise  of  every 
kind  of  worship  is  to  be  confined  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  churches  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent communions.  2.  The  King  shall  en- 
joy the  public  exercise  of  his  religion  in  his 
Palace,  and  in  every  other  place  where  he 
shall  reside. 

Of  the  king. — 1.  The  King  shall  have, 
exclusively  and  without  restriction,  the  com- 
plete exercise  of  the  government,  and  all  the 
power  necessary  to  secure  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  respected. 
He  has  the  nomination  to  all  the  charges 
and  offices,  civil  and  military,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  anterior  Ijws,   were  vested  in   the 


Grand  Pensionary.  He  likewise  enjoys  theg' 
pre-eminence  and  the  prerogatives  tniherUi 
I  to  that  dignity.  The  aoiri  01  the 
state  shall  hear  his  name.  Justice  shall  be 
administered  in  his  name.  He  has  the  riglit 
of  granting  pardon,  abolition,  or  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  pains  pronounced  by  judiciary 
awardsj  nevertheless,  he  shall  not  be  autho- 
rised to  exercise  this  right,  but  after  having 
heard  the  members  of  the  national  court  in 
his  privy  council.  2.  Upon  the  death"  of 
the  King,  the  office  of  guardian  to  the  Mi* 
nor  King  shall  be  vested  in  the  Queen"  Dow- 
ager j  and,  in  case  of  her  death,  in  that  per* 
son  who  shall  be  nominated  for  the  pui  pose 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  &c  &c. 

O*  the  law.  l.  The  law  is  established 
in  Holland  by  the  concurrence  of  the  iegis* 
lative  body,  formed  of  the  assembly  of  their 
high  mightinesses,  and  by  the  King.  The 
legislative  corps  is  composed  of  38  members, 
elected  for  fi\e  years,  and  nominated  as  fol- 
lows: for  the  Department  of  Holland,  1/ 
members ;  Guelderland,  4;  Brabant,  4; 
Friesland,  4  ;  Ovei  yssel,  3  ;  Zealand,  2  ; 
Groningen,  2;  Utrecht,  2;  Dretuhc,  I. 
But  the  number  of  their  high  mightinesses 
may  be  augmented  by  a  law,  in  case  ot  ag- 
grandizement of  territory.  2.  To  complete 
the  number  of  members  authorised  by  the 
foregoing  article,  their  high  mightinesses 
shall  present  to  his  Majesty  a  list  of  two  can- 
didates for  each  of  the  vacant  places.  The 
King  shall  make  the  election  out  of  the  can- 
didates proposed.  3.  The  present  Grand 
Pensionary  shall  bike  the  title  of  President  of 
their  High  Mightinesses,  and  exercise  his 
function  in  this  quality  during  life.  The 
ehoice  of  his  successor  shall  take  place  in  thje 
manner  determined  by  the  constitution  of 
1805,  4.  The  legislative  body  shall  chuse  ;i 
recorder  out  of  its  own  body,  by  a  plurality 
of  votes.  5.  The  legislative  corps  shall  as- 
semble in  ordinary  twice  in  the  year,  viz. 
from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  June, 
and  from  the  15th  of  Nov.  to  the  1 5th  of  Jan. 
On  the  15th  of  Nov.  a  fifth  of  the  oldest 
members  shall  go  out  from  the  body.  The 
first  members  shall  go  out  on  the  15th  of 
Nov.  ISO".  Such  members,  notwithstand- 
ing, may  be  re-elected. 

Of  judiciary  tower. — 1.  The  judiciary 
institutions  shall  be  preserved  in  the  moce 
they  have  been  established  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1805.  2.  Relative  to  the  judiciary 
power,  the  King  shall  exercise  ail  the  rights 
and  all  the  authority  vested  in  the  Grand 
Pensionary  by  virtue  of  the  constitution  ot 
1305.  3.  Every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
exercise  of  military  criminal  justice,  shall 
be  separately  regulated  b/  an  mWio  law. 
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Christenings  and  Burials,  &c. 


[100(3 


Table  of  the  Number  of  Ch>  istenings  and  Buriah  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  from  December,  1805  tt 

Mav,  1836,  inclusive. 


Epochs. 


ChristeneJ. 


Male. 


[)eccTrtt«er ....  I  989 

•no*ry J  93' 

February  . . . . !  776 

Ha^b    j  734 

vpril ;  043 

vlay !  1O28 


Female 


Buried. 


Under 


Yeais. 


5      i° 
to    to 

10.'  20, 


20      30         40     JO  I  6O 

to    to      to    to    to  ■ 

30.;  40.!    50.'  6c]  70. 


70  I  83 
to  I  to 

80.J90. 


90 

to 

IOO,  &c, 


898 

906 

606 

676 
419 
3*1 

729 
841 

'      37° 
i     39° 

952 

,     493 

195122!  80169209!  230  198  174120 


197  78:  50  i3i,i6^l  I39I131  114 

149  t,q.  4.7  ico  14c j  i32!ir<;l  91 

14=;  69;  39J  911441  1391*8  95 

166  65  30    98  131!  128,114    94 


188    84    J113I.U69    167JT39IC6!  6! 


70 

39| 
30 

S7j 
37 
34 


19 


Total 
Males. 


buried 
Femali 


1189 
785 
633 
667 
696 
831 


U74 
777 
6s* 
686 
645 
895 


Total  Chri:*tei)ings  •  1033 


5 4c  1   1  49 32  |,  2715  IH40477  307  7*a'9S6.  935  825  674'464l247        69        4^*  1  4.8  1 0 

Total  Huiiais. .  9&01 


Table  ot    the    P*  ice  if    or    the   Quarter* 
Loaf,   in   London,   from  Dec.  1 805  to 

May,  1^06,  inclusive. 
fee.    j     [an.   I   Feb.     Maich  :  April  1   iVIay 


■;    It     •-      i<     ■-" 

a,    s    <£  p    ft. 


CV  ft.    !Q 


~s.  d.\ 

I  n*  4 

6    11  in 

13]  i.j',18 

20  r  0 

27 


-4W! 


d.\ 


I    !»•  *! 

114!   «|  **t!  5  ti*  3i  i>i  - 

iri!  8;  114  ii  iijjid  |ij  14 

nS.t5^.o.a9  u§ 17!!.  oj-  21  if .  i^ 

iiJaa.  ii|i6  11A24  1. 1?  2S  1.  ii 


Table  of  the  Pi  ices  of  Meal,  Sugar,  S-dt,  and  Coals,  in 
Loudon,  fiom  Dec.  1805  to  May,  1806,  inclusive. 


Dec.j  Jan. 


r.    d. 
I.  14 

x.ij 


Beef  . .  I  4  8 
Mutton!  5  o 
Povk..  !   5  4 


s.  d. 
5  6 
5  8 


Sugar     49  5,14711^ 


Salt 


I    O   Oil    o    c 


Coals. .  52  3   ! 5 3  6 


Feb. 


t,  d. 

5  6 
"s  8 

6  o 


Mar.  I  April 


s.  d. 

5  8 

6  o 
6  8 


5  8 

5  8 
S  8 


May 


s.   d. 

6  o 
6  o 

60 


2  so 


46  sim  5i'45  J^'45  42Cwt- 


1  o  0.1  0010  olBushel 


',  , 


48  9  1 54  o  151   6  ',50  9  |ChaVd 


J  I'ahle  of   the  Prices    of    the     English 

Three  pet  Cent.  Consols,  from  Dectmbtr, 

1805  to  May,  1S06,  inclusive. 

I)>,.j  Dec. 

Jan.  |   reh. 

Mar. 

April    Miy 

i       I 

"-} 

60I 

6o| 

faf 

59* 

60$ 

60 

2 

60* 

— 

61 

6o| 

3 

61 

595 

61* 

S9l 

6ii 

57? 

4 

Or. 

W« 

60? 

6oj 

^— 

— 

.5 

— 

61^ 

«i- 

S9^ 

boi- 

6 

6li 

59* 

6e| 

59* 

!..»' 

7 

6lJ 

Gc4 

61 

S9* 

~ 

toi 

8 

— 

6oi 

61 

S9.|| 

6osi 

M 

<) 

6^ 

— 

— 

— 

toi 

6c  4 

1 

S<K 

6o| 

59\ 

60J 

60 

1 1 

61* 

60J 

61 

svf 

■  — 

1 1 

6l* 

61' 

6o| 

60} 

6oi  j 

.    1.1 

6i* 

60 

61 

6oi 

— 

60A 

.4 

61 

6cji 

61 

60* 

6C; 

6c4   | 

I! 

61 

6oi 

f>i 

6  J 

6o.t 

6    ', 

r6 

— 

60$ 

— 

6oi 

6o| 

17 

6.1 

62J 

604 

6. J 

60$ 

60I 



18 

— 

6ii 

59| 

64 

— 

19 

6'h 

— 

— 

59f 

60-1 

60$ 

20 

62* 

60. | 

6 

< 

— 

60  J 

*< 

6i| 

6oj 
60J 

6494 

so; 

6o^ 

22 

61J 

6oJ 

i9l 
•591 

594 

M 

— 

to 

*oJ 

■■—  ■ 

6)  i 

M 

K 

59* 

f.o£ 

60J 

60 

6ci 

»J 

60 

6o| 

60.1 
60J. 

59i 

594 

—     1 

to 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

'ii 

fi   '. 

H 

60I 

— 

28 

61  j. 

60J 

5911 

6o^- 

S9^ 

6c  [ 

»9 

— 

61 

— 

»i 

^o> 

60} 

jo 

602 
6cl  ' 

— 

60 1 

60J 

:t 

— 

60! 

— 

— 

Table  of  the  Prices  of  the  French  Five 
per  Cent.  CSntaliKsf  from  Dec.  1805  to 

May,  x.506,  inclusive. 

Day 

Dec. 

IJan.    Feb. ,  Mar.' Apr. 

Mai 

1 

2 

— 

—  !  —  162.50 
62. 0  — 

62.  0 

— 

3 

4 
5 
6 

59.  c 

— 

62.10    — 
—     62.75 

_—       — 

z 

62.10 

62.60 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

9 

10 

59-- S 

60.75 

6:.ro 

63.  0 
6345 

62.20 

— 

1 1 

— 

— 

-_i 

— 

— 

61.90 

'3 
'4 

60 

61.0 

"  i  ~ 

— 

61.86 

•5 
16 

— 

— 

62.15    T 
—     6:.  a 

-— 

z 

17 

f9-75 

6, 

z 

_ 

61.70 

x<7 

— • 

64 

— 

— 

20 
21 



61.50 

_ . 

62.5c 

'  0. 1 6 

22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

M 

— 

— 

-    6T«So 

— 

— 

24 

60.ro 

6i.ro 
6».ro 

6a. to  — 

61.165 

6 1  ;?c 

i ;s 

— 

—   . 

62  0.  — 

— 

— 

29 

60.25 

fi » .  7  e 



— 

1    ^° 

—    j 

—   j 

— 

— 

111 

—    1 

—    i 

— 

— 

— 

to  a 

>^ 

r^ 

UJ       ^ 

s 

oc 

«  >» 

.-  0 

JO 

•a,  <* 

< 

?>; 

-B 

§ 

s 

1 0  00 

p   u 

* 

^ 

=Q 

X 

r  « 

<-* 

M 

<• 

> 

1    ' 

1  ■»  -0 

!JJ  a 

: 

J 

1  ■« 

s 

5 

r^ 

- 

1     . 
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